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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FAIE  LABOE  STANDARDS  ACT 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  25,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  357, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Tunnell,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Tunnell,  Thomas,  EUender,  Guffey,  Aiken,  and 
Smith. 

Also  present :  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order.  This  is 
a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  take  up  consideration  of  S.  1349,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bill  should  be  placed  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(S.  1349  is  as  follows:) 

[S.  1349,  79th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  amended  as  follows: 

1.  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

'•Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  existence,  in  industries  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  of  labor  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers  (1)  causes  commerce 
and  the  channels  and  instrumentalities  of  commerce  to  be  used  to  spread  and 
I)erpetuate  such  labor  conditions  among,  the  workers  of  the  several  States;  (2) 
burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce;  (3)  constitutes  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerce ;  (4)  leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening 
and  obstructing  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce;  and  (5) 
interferes  with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in  commerce, 

•'(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  Act,  through  the  exercise  by 
Congress  of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  (1)  to 
correct  and  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  eliminate  the  conditions  above  referred 
to  in  such  industries  without  substantially  curtailing  employment  or  earning 
power;  and  (2)  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  wage  differentials 
between  interrelated  job  classifications  in  such  industries." 

2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  amending  subsection  (m)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows  and  by  adding  the  following  additional  subsections : 

**(m)  'Wage'  paid  to  any  employee,  except  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel, 
includes  the  reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  to  the  employer 
of  furnishing  such  employee  with  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities,  if  such  board, 
lodging,  or  other  facilities  are  customarily  furnished  by  such  employer  to  his 
employees. 
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^'^f'"".  thereof"?^™*!^^'  a"s?mUa?Z  <'<^<=''P«"<"'s  within  an  industry  or  sub- 
(o)  'Unslfilled  job  cll<!fifi!l^-     .    ^^'''^^  "f  training,  experience,  and  skill 

^Hen^'li"'  "  j'bVarficaflor^hTch'S?'^  '."  any  indust.^  or  subdWsion 
«=^"-ience.  """■»  wnicb  does  not  require  previous  trainine  m- 

*  Section  6  of  the  am  oi>«ii  u 
^•'8ec.  6.   (a)  Every  e4loier%Tn''<'*<''<'r*«<' »«'""»''«: 
fged  m  commerce  or  in  tho^     ,      ^"^  '<>  ^ach  of  his  employees  who  is  «n 
following  rates-  '"  ""^  Production  of  goods  for  commerce  waleg  at  ^ 

than  Vg  cems^an^hoSrf  ^*"  "'°'"  'J"*  ^''<^»^<^  "ate  of  this  section,  not  less 
^>  dunng  the  second  year  from  such  date,  not  less  than  70  cents  an 

'«S5«  an'hourfl.nT"'"""'  "'  '^°  ^^^-^  f™m  «,ch  date,  not  less  than  75 
Sr^ir««  -  ™'?os"n'o^^f|^^7,^»         ";'^  ^*T°"-  -'  '«««  t^-an  the 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  mlmpLtfJ^J"'^"'^^^^°'^^'^'^^t»noy,8: 
■'r.X'SX\Zl  ""  "'  """""  "- th?re^,l^;ra'°- 

"(2)  On  an  a  *-       ^  "i  iwenty-six  consecutive 
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week,  as  the  case  mo  vKf"""  f^^P^^y'^ent  in  excestof  fif  fT«^-^  I"  ^^^^««  ^^  twelve 

'^iXtro'n%«oSS  'f  f  ^^^^^  "^ '-  - --^Sa'if"  ?ir r; 
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commerceor  i^the  nrndr.?''^^''''^P«'dunder^^^^^^  *"»«  recommend  the 

"»  Act.    The  committee 
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Shall  recommend  to  the  Administrator  the  highest  minimum  wage  rates  for  the 
industry  which  it  determines,  having  due  regard  to  economic  and  competitive 
conditions,  will  not  substantially  curtail  employment  in  the  industry,  and  which 
will  maintain  reasonable  wage  differentials  between  interrelated  job  classifica- 
tions in  such  industry, 

"(c)  Tlie  industry  committee  for  any  industry  shall  recommend  such  reason- 
able subdivisions  within  any  industry  as  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  tixing  for  each  subdivision  within  such  industry  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  for  unskilled  job  classifications  (not  in  excess  of  75  cents  an  hour) 
which  (1)  will  not  substantially  curtail  employment  in  such  subdivision  and 
(2)  will  not  give  a  competitive  advantage  to  any  group  in  the  industry,  and 
shall  recommend  for  each  subdivision  in  the  industry  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  for  unskilled  job  classifications  which  the  committee  determines  will 
not  substantially  curtail  employment  in  such  subdivision.  The  industry  com- 
mittee shall  further  define  such  reasonable  job  classifications  within  such 
industry  or  subdivision  thereof  and  shall  recommend  minimum  wage  rates  for 
such  job  classifications  (other  than  unskilled  job  classifications)  at  such  levels 
as  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  reasonable  wage 
differentials  between  the  minimum  wage  recommended  by  it  for  unskilled  job 
classifications  and  the  wage  rates  for  interrelated  job  classifications  in  such 
industry  or  subdivision  thereof.  In  determining  whether  subdivisions  should 
be  made  in  any  industry,  in  making  such  subdivisions,  in  determining  the 
minimum  wage  rates  for  such  subdivisions,  in  defining  job  classifications  and 
in  determining  minimum  wage  rates  for  job  classifications,  no  classification  or 
determination  shall  be  made  and  no  minimum  wage  rate  shall  be  fixed,  solely 
on  a  regional  basis,  but  the  industry  committee  and  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the  following: 

"(1)  competitive  conditions  as  affected  by  transportation,  living,  ana 
production  costs; 

"(2)  the  wages  established  for  work  of  like  or  comparable  character  by 
collective  labor  agreements  negotiated  between  employers  and  employees 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing ;  and 

"(3)  the  wages  paid  for  work  of  like  or  comparable  character  by  em- 
ployers who  voluntarily  maintain  minimum-wage  standards  in  the  industry. 
No  classification  shall  be  made  under  this  section  on  the  basis  of  age  or  sex. 

"(d)   The  industry  committee  shall  file  with  the  Administrator  a  report  con- 
taining its  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  it.    Upott 
the  filing  of   such  report,  the  Administrator,   after  due  notice  to   interested 
persons,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall  by  order  approve 
and  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  contained  in  such  report,  if  he  finds 
that  the  recommendations  are  made  in  accordance  with  law,  are  supported  by 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  same 
factors  as  are  required  to  be  considered  by  the  industry  committee,  will  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section;  otherwise  he  shall   disapprove  such  recom- 
mendations.    If  the  Administrator  disapproves  such  recommendations,  he  shall 
again  refer  the  matter  to  such  committee,  or  to  another  industry  committee  for 
such  industry  (which  he  may  appoint  for  such  purpose),  for  further  considera- 
tion and  recommendations.  ,       .^     ..  ^  ,        .t.       rrr 
"(e)  No  minimum  wage  rate  for  unskilled  job  classifications  of  less  than  75 
cents  an  hour   contained  in  an  order  issued  under  this  section  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of  section  6,  shall  remain  in  effect 
after  such  expiration  and  no  order  fixing  a  minimum  rate  for  unskilled  job 
classifications  of  less  than  75  cents  an  hour  shall  be  issued  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  industry  on  or  after  such  expiration. 

"(f)  Orders  issued  under  this  section  shall  define  the  industries,  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  and  job  classifications  therein  to  which  they  are  to  apply,  and 
shall  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  orders,  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or 
eva*?! on  thereof,  and  to  isafeguard  the  minimum  wa.!ze  rates  estal)lished  therein. 
No  such  order  shall  take  effect  until  after  due  notice  is  given  of  the  issuance 
thereof  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  and  by  such  other  means  as  the 
Administrator  deems  reasonably  calculated  to  give  to  interested  persons  general 
notice  of  such  issuance. 

"(g)  F)ue  notice  of  any  hearing  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  given 
bv  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  and  by  such  other  means  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  reasonable  calculated  to  give  general  notice  to  interested  persons.*" 
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ployees  similarly  situated.  The  count  in  such  action  shall,  in  addition  to  any 
judgnx^nt  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  allow  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  and  costs  of  the  action. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  first  witness  is  Secretary  Schwellenbach. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH,  SECRETARY  OF 

LABOR 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  a  bill  such  as  the  one  before  the  committee  today  raises 
many  questions  of  a  technical  nature.  I  shall  give  the  committee  my 
general  thoughts  on  some  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Fair  Labor 
"Standards  Act,  but  I  shall  leave  to  Mr.  Walling  and  to  Mr.  Hinrichs 
the  task  of  elaborating  upon  the  statistical  and  economic  data  which 
the  committee  desires  for  its  consideration  of  the  measure. 

Congress  in  1938  did  not  intend  that  a  40-cent  minimum  shoula 
represent  the  final  goal  in  Federal  minimum  wage  policy.  That  min- 
imum represented,  rather,  a  reasonable  beginning  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal :  "A  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for  health,  effi- 
ciency, and  well  being  of  workers."  That  language  is  taken  from  the 
original  act.  It  was  recognized  in  1938  that  an  annual  income  of  $800, 
which  full  employment  at  a  40-cent  rate  would  bring,  did  not  achieve 
the  objective  of  a  minimum  American  standard  of  living.  Since  1938 
the  country  has  proved  its  capacity  to  produce  a  national  income  far 
beyond  prewar  levels.  The  productivity  per  man-hour  in  manufactur- 
ing has  greatly  increased.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  a  further  step  in 
achieving  for  each  worker  a  minimum  wage  that  will  more  adequately 
assure  his  health,  efficiency,  and'general  well-being. 

I  favor  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  S.  1349 :  I  believe  that  65 
cents  an  hour  is  necessary  in  justice  to  that  large  group  of  low  paid 
wage  earners  who  have  never  received  sufficient  income  to  maintain 
their  American  standard  of  living.  The  enactment  of  such  a  law  in 
my  opinion  will  prove  beneficial  to  other  economic  groups  in  the 

Nation.  ,  •  ,    i      ,  i 

In  judging  the  question  of  the  proper  hourly  wage  rate  which  should 

be  established  as  tne  legal  minimum,  a  number  of  factors  must  be  taken 

into  account.    Among  these  factors  are  the  cost  of  living,  the  capacity 

of  business  to  pay  the  wage  and  whether  there  will  be  inflationary 

effects. 

We  all  know  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  minimum  wage  question.  It  means  that  in  terms  of  real  wages 
even  the  inadequate  goal  of  40  cents  an  hour  has  not  been  achieved. 
At  present  the  increase  in  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  have  canceled 
out  one  of  the  objectives  sought  in  the  enactment  of  the  40  cents  min- 
imum in  1938,  in  that  it  will  not  purchase  the  same  goods  and  services 
that  it  would  purchase  in  1938. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is 
required,  therefore,  merely  to  reestablish  the  congressional  objective 
of  1938. 
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cost  of  materials,  overhead,  and  other  factors  represents  a  greater 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  production  than  labor.  Secondly,  im- 
provement of  technical  processes  and  increases  in  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction will  tend  to  absoib  the  increase  in  the  hourly  rate  of  pay. 

The  sections  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  reason- 
able wage  differentials  between  interrelated  job  classifications,  through 
use  of  the  industry-committee  procedure,  raise  a  number  of  questions. 
One  which  occurs  to  me,  for  example,  is  whether  the  kind  of  industry, 
committee  which  has  been  functioning  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  is  properly  qualified  to  handle  the  technical  work  of  Job 
analysis  and  classification.  Another  problem  is  the  possible  effect 
of  the  proposal  upon  established  labor  relations  in  well-organized 
plants  and  industries  where  collective  bargaining  is  the  method  used 
for  handling  wage  differentials.  I  am  sure  that  this  committee  will 
wish  to  study  these  and  other  related  questions. 

I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Walling,  the  Administrator, 
is  prepared  to  present  in  detail  a  discussion  of  these  two  problems 
which  I  simply  point  out. 

The  bill  proposes  to  delete  sections  la  (a)  (10)  and  7  (c)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain 
agricultural  processing  industries  from  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
pay  requirements. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  proposal. 

The  extension  of  the  minimum-wage  requirements  of  the  law  to 
•employees  in  agricultural  processing  industries  is  necessary  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  with  respect  to  the  need  for  raising  the  minimum 
wage  to  65  cents  an  hour.  This  segment  of  our  wage  earning  popu- 
lation is  entitled,  equally  with  all  others,  to  attain  a  minimum  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  Full  production  and  employment  cannot  be 
attained  if  this  group  does  not  receive  the  protection  of  an  adequate 
wage  floor.  Furthermore,  the  business  enterprises  in  these  indus- 
tries should  also  be  provided  with  a  uniform  basis  of  competition  with 
regard  to  the  minimum  wage. 

I  believe  that  extension  of  minimum- wage  coverage  in  the  agricul- 
tural processing  industries  is  more  feasible  at  this  time  than  when 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  enacted  because  there  has  been 
an  upward  revision  in  the  wage  structure. 

I  am  also  of  the  view  that  this  is  a  favorable  time  to  narrow  the 
overtime  exemption  for  agricultural  processing  industries.  During 
the  reconversion  period,  there  will  be  temporary  unemployment  iii 
those  industries  which  require  time  to  change  over  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction. Agricultural  processing  industries  for  the  most  part  are 
not  subject  to  this  difficulty,  however,  since  they  produce  tne  same 
goods  in  war  and  peace.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  provide  these 
industries  with  an  incentive  to  employ  more  people  in  their  regular 

op'^rations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  application  of  the  overtime  provisions 
will  result  in  undue  hardship.  Agricultural  processing  industries 
which  are  of  a  truly  seasonal  character  and  cannot  expand  their  labor 
forces  during  periods  of  peak  production  are  eligible  for  a  partial 
overtime  pay  exemption  under  section  7  (b)  (3)  of  the  act.  This 
section  provides  that  employers  in  industries  found  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature 
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•Senator  Aikex    T  fh,r,]   ?i    .   .  * 

Senator  Aiken.    I  underetnfy    t "■''^  processing  labor 
agricultural  wages  is  approaS  t^  '/  "f  =*  fact^hat  [he  level  of 
good  many  sections  now?        ^'"^  **"«  ^^^'^I  of  industrial  waSnf 

Secretary  Schwko..„,c„.    Undoubtedly 
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Senator  Aikex.  I  mean  the  level  of  the  take-home  pay.  Perhaps 
not  the  hourly  wage  but  the  take-home  pay  seems  to  be  about  the 
same  in  agriculture  in  New  England  now  as  the  take-home  pay  ot 
ordinary  labor  in  industry.  ,      ,       .    .  t^ 

Secretary  Schwellenbacii.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we.  must  assume  that  is  not  a  permanent  condition. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  am  speaking  of  agriculture.  You  referred  to 
the  closing  of  the  gap  in  processing  plants,  for  processing  agricultural 
products.  Some  months  ago  I  had  complaint  of  boys  being  drafted 
from  poultry  plants  on  farms  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  Tydings  amendment.  In  talking  with  General  Hersheys  oftice 
I  learned  they  had  a  definition  holding  that  a  farm  that  operated  an 
incubator  was  not  defined  to  be  a  farm  but  a  processing  plant  I 
asked  them  where  they  got  that  definition  and  they  said  from  the  War 
Labor  Board.  You  would  not  consider  that  a  farm  that  had  an 
incubator  on  it,  that  hatched  its  own  chickens,  was  a  processing  plant, 

would  you?  n       X  1J         J. 

Secretary  ScH^VELLENBACII.    Not  personally,  I  would  not. 

Senator  Aiken.  These  people  claimed  they  got  the  definition  from 
the  War  Labor  Board  that  a  farm  with  an  incubator  on  it  was  not  a 
farm  but  a  processing  plant.     If  the  War  Labor  Board  gave  that 

definition  it  was  wrong,  in  my  opinion.  ,,  .    -r.      • .     ^  rr 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  recall  it,  President  Truman, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  some  time  ago,  advocated  a  reasonable 
upping  of  the  minimum  wages.  Are  you  speaking  for  the  Admin- 
istration now  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  it  your  view  that  65  cents  per  hour  is  a 
reasonable  upping  of  minimum  wages? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.    You  realize  that  is  an  advance  of  more  than 

60  percent  over  the  present  rate.  .  .1  •   i   xi,  ^  •  ^ 

Secretary  Schwellenbacii.    No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 
Senator 'Ellender.    How  is  that?  ,.,,,,.  . 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.    I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 
Senator  Ellender.    It  is  now  40  cents.    I  am  speaking  of  the  legal 

rate 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.     It  is  a  statutory  advance  of  62.5  per- 

^^Senator  Eli^nder.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.     It  is  a 
little  more  than  60  percent  over  the  statutory  rate. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.     Yes.  ^       ^    ^  ... 

Senator 'Ellender.     Do  you  consider  that  reasonable? 
Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes.    I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  it 
results  in  an  actual  increase  of  62.5  percent,  because,  as  I  pointed  out, 
the  numbers  that  are  receiving  less  than  55  cents  are  comparatively  low. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  under  present  war  conditions? 
^    Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes.  .      •   .     .1     , 

Senator  'Ellender.  Some  are  now  attempting  to  write  into  the  law 
n  minimum  wage  of  65  cents  for  the  first  year  on  up  to  75  cents  at  the 
PT  d  of  the  third  vear.  During  the  war.  when  we  had  full  employment, 
thp  minimum  was  fixed  at  only  55  cents.  I  am  just  wondering  what  is 
going  to  happen  if  you  now  make  it  65  cents  and  progressively  to  75 
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qufstion  fead?"'^'"'^''''''"^*'''-  '  '^^  "'^^  ^"''^  understand  where  the 

thel-e  mav  ifnf  hTn   "°7  "^^  y°"  «^P«'='  industry  in  the  future,  when 

onl^nt^v  t  fh!\''"M°n'"*'  ^  P'^^  a  minimum  of  65  cents  wh^ 

thevS'^f  V^.d  !/rv  .     "•  ^  yf^"'  ""'^'^  *""  employment,  with  aU 

cents     Do  vn„  1       7  turnmg,  the  mmimum  was  raised  to  only  55 

pay  more  aCffP'"'*  condations  to  get  better  so  that  industry  can 

Secreta  rv  ^^  *"'  *''*'"  '^"""g  '^^e  ^'i''  •     ^^  that  your  argument  ? 

in&y  dfd  no"  Dav'65^rf  •/  ^°  "?l  ''""'^  1°"  <=''"  ^^^  justTc^usI 

paid  es'^^ent  durfn^t^fe  war'       '"^  *^'  ^"'  '*'"'  "'"^  '=«"'**  "''*  ^ave 

miSmum\y™i-i!!i"V^'f^^    y**"  """jJ^  ^^^^  '^^'^S  of  the  legal 

tlie  part  of  industry  S?-  have  on  industry  itself,  particulariy 

the  canninVSZ  «n^    '^  engaged  ,n  the  manufacture  of  clothini^ 

Secrpta..?  «  ^"^^'^y,  and  manufactunng  of  that  kind  ?  *' 

diSulScS^o^Xr'"-  '  '"  "'''  ^"^^^  ''  '^  g-»g  '«  have  any 
Senator  Elmnder.  You  do  not? 

whaT  wf  ;i!Tord™t  Z  eff;.V   '  "^^  ^''■''  ^"  ^^^^S,  and  I  remember 
40  cents.  '  "**  ^''^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  go'^S  *«  be  when  we  put  it  at 

ontrclotMnTi'ndusi-r  wiTjtT  'Yr^  ?  ^^  Orleans 

the.^  that  manufactS  weaxLi  a^D^rel  and    './""  •  '"T  ^'^^^^"^ 
the  rest  have  closed.  "'«'*"»«  apparel  and  there  is  only  one  left; 

pa?Tht40  cintef-  ^'"'"^  '^^^^  ^''^  "*>'  t'^-k  they  could  afford  to 

I  h^^Kn  ™ub,St'*  rXtrT'f  ^^-^  *^«  correspondence 
minimum  wage  was  upped  f rom  30 Tlo  .Z  "".  '"  .""'*''"  ^''^  ^^^  ^he 
law  contemplated  a  Sal  r"se  to  J"'""*'/''"''^*  overnight.  The 
years,  but  instead  of  taCg  that  (Lu^Tttinra  I  ^^"^1°*  r^^^ 
was  enacted  the  minimum  wa^^^s  lacked  unfn  In*""  'J**f  *'i.^  ^"^ 
dustry  committee  which  was  comnntrl^^?^  "^  n  ^x  "^"^^  ^y  the  in- 
sentatives.    As  soonTs  tC  3°"//^    '^fu'^  °*  northern  repre- 

iiianufacturers  of  cottonSrToited  l^Znf  ""*  ''^  ^'^^  l«^*ng 
Senator  Aiken.  Can  tW  h,  wll  ,  °  %^  Orleans  actually  closed 

can  in  Washington,  or  Boston^  '  '"  ^"'^  ^'■'^''"^  t'"''^  they 

Renra'?:n^o™5A  'and  ttTf^el  bHUoT*  ''  "^'"^'^  ^^  ^  S'-^- 
much  less.  ^  ®  *"®^  '''"  *°  '^eep  warm  in  the  winter  is 

in  New  OrilaTsr"--  '^'''*  "^^^  *^^  ^'"'-^  o^  ^our.  worked  in  a  week 

Senator  Ellender.  Now  ? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  40  hours.    Now  I  am  n«f  f  k„     •. 
prepared  to  go  into  too  many  detaTs     iZfu    l^  Z'^^^^s;  I  am  not 
questions  that  I  can.  ^  ^-     ^  "^'^  cheerfully  answer  any 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  I  was  sreftinir  «f    «  j  t     -.. 
rectly  so  there  will  not  be  any  question  a!  toTh»      ^  '"^"  "^'^  *his  di- 
Secretary,  is  there  any  difference  !«flL?^^^P'^°P"^*y  of  it:  Mr. 
prices  f|  living  comfditie^rtS^rtVa^^^^^^^^^  -  the 

answer  that,  or  is  that  a  question  that  some  oth^r  wiSs  will  SsVer  f 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  think  Mr.  Hinrichs  will  answer  that 
quSn    L  is  prepared  fully  to  answer  all  the  questions  on  statistics. 

'  -krat^SMSit would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  whether >  - 
riving  at  the  65  cents,  you  studied  the  variations  m  living  costs 
throughout  the  entire  country? 

Secretarv  Schwellenbach.  We  did.  -     j    4. 

Sor  Imith.  You  think  that  the  65-cent  figure  that  you  arrived  at 
could  be  met  by  industry  throughout  the  entire  country 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  That  is  the  conclusion  that  I  reached. 
Now    the  presentation  of  the  detailed  figures  will  be  made  by  Mr. 

"senator  Smith.  I  hope  the  figures  are  put  in  the  record.  I  am 
interested  in  it  to  the  extent  that  you  are  not  putting  some  areas  of 
Se  TOuntry  in  the  position  where  they  cannot  employ  people  at  that 

'"mv  further  question  is  whether  you  will  present  the  relationship  of 
the  collective  bargaining  question  to  the  statutory  wage  increase? 

Secretary  SciiwELLE#BACH.  Mr.  Walling  is  going  to  present  that  m 
drtan  and  the  experience  that  the  Division  has  had  in  regard  to  that. 

SeisMirn    Making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  conditions 
in  trdifferenTsections  o1  the  country,  I  am  -ondermg  how  fa^ 
should  CO  in  raising  the  floor  here  and  how  far  it  will   nterfere  wim 
Stife  bargainiirg,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  first  importance  m 

'''&retrrScHWE--BACH.  I  think  you  wiU  find  at  least  the  two 
leading  organized  labor  groups  are  m  favor  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Smith.  Both  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  be  interested  m  that.  . 

Senator  E^ender.  Mr.  Secretary,  pursuing  the  line  of  questioning 
I  subm  tted  a  while  ago,  do  you  know  why  ^^^^e'^t^Z'^^Z 
wage  was  not  made  higher  during  the  war  than  the  5o  cents  agreed 

"^S^Jretarv  Schwellenbach.  You  mean  as  an  economic  proposition? 

c  ^ow  ^fr  ftTder   During  the  war  we  had  full  employment  and 

^hf  Tt  of  Swas'f  airly  rfasonable.   Have  you  any  idea  why  it  was 

&e  mSm  wage  wL  not  actually  fixed  at  65  cents,  as  you  now 

^X'SrSH^BS^Eiin: A  very  large  percentage  was  between 

''ior  ELSi'tTrlSt^  but  what  I  am  asking  about 
is  why  the  wage  wa^  ""^  made  66  cents  instead  of  the  55  cents  actually 

"^S^y  Schwellenbach.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  bargaining  be- 
tween employers  and  mployees. 

sjonatnr  Ellender.  How  is  that?  ,  ,  .   . 

S^cretorv  Schwellenbach.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  bargaining 
wwpen  employers  and  employees.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  mini- 
mum  wa^y""  ^^'^^  got  to  tafo  into  consideration  the  element  of  de- 
o:,>oV^ilUv  of  a  certain  amount.  -  .  x  u         t,   j 

Wtor  Ellender.  The  minimum  wage  of  55  cents  must  have  had 
some  Ws,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  agreed  ucon;  isnt  that 

true? 
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Secretary  Schweli.enbach.  Yes ;  that  is  true.    When  it  was  down 

V    .^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  presumably  had  the  same  sort  of  basis  and  we  fixed 
It  at  40  cents. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  the  basis  that  moved 
tnose  in  power  to  make  it  55  cents  during  the  war.  I  am  wondering 
wJiat  your  basis  is  for  making  it  65  cents  after  tlie  war  ? 
in^^f^^^^^^-^  ScHWELLENBACH.  Those  in  power,  you  understand,  dur- 
Pv^n^f  ^fi.^  ^^  "^*^  ^^  ^^y  minimum  wage  or  any  maximum  wa^e, 
except  on  the  matter  of  inflation  during  the  war  period.  They  worked 
a  ceS  '''''^  k"«wii,[^s  tlie  Little  Steel  formula  and  held  the  line  at 
a  certain  amount.    The  cost  of  living  went  up  beyond  that. 

cost  of  IKnnT^n''^''-  ^  V"^^;-st'^^^-     I?"t  you  do  not  anticipate  the 
cost  ot  Jiving  will  rise  unless  the  wages  rise,  do  you  ? 

make'^uv^^^^^^  """"f  ^  ""^^^^^  «^  elements  that 

thfco^^^^^^^^^  ^^"  y^"  -^  ^^-^  ^»-^  ^^  ^i»  cause  a  rise  it. 

Secretary  ScHWELLENBACH.  In  a  very  narrow  field. 
Senator  Ellender.  What  field  is  that  ? 

I  wflfS.^'"'''''^"'^'^''''^'^''-  ^^'^  ^'^^  ^"  ''^^'''^'  y^"  ^''^  interested, 
fi.-^i^'ll'^''  .E^^.^i>KR.  How  about  agricultural   wa«^es«     Don't  vm» 

S;tutT4^f  Ihf  thVV'"'  ^^^^^^^  '''''^^  agrkultuS'wa£! 
qin?i  ^Q  ^  ^''"*^'  ^"^  ^  S^^^t^^  amount  than  they  now  are? 
Secretary  SCHWELLENBACH.  Agricultural  processing  wa|esTes',r 

You  grant  that  that  was  the  case,  don't  vou«  """  '''''°'"- 

becretary  ScuwELLEXBACn.  Yes;  that  certainly  is  true 

Secretarv  SrT,wf ;  xr^^  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  livin(r« 

to  tt;;^in^™Tpr£s!r[S^^^^^  i^  P,T'^'^ 

and  at  the  same  time  increase  wa^es  L  Dronol^h/;/  'kmV '*^  ^^^^ 
consideration  ?    Do  you  think  it  is  possi  We^to  S   ^      '  *""  ""*^'^'' 
Secretary  Sciiwellenbacii.  Yes  •  I  do  " 

l!"**^r  ^'i'''=N°^«-  I  ^'sh  you  would  tell  us  how 

Secretary  Sciiwellenbacii.  Beciuw  ov<>n„ V- 
wage  levels  you  find  a  higher  am^.n^nf  t^^  "'5  ^?"  "',«''^«^«  you"" 
just  simply  add  on  and  transIatT  that  fnf^  "'^"'^''''iy-.  ^"^  ^°  "»* 
way,  ancf  always  has  found  a  way  to  convert  ^7.^-     ^"''"'•*''y  '^"'^^  "* 
productivity.  ^'      <=°"^«rt  h'gh"  wages  mto  higlier 
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Senator  Ellexdeu.  Let  us  take  our  present  legal  n^|n;X"ft  ?* 
40  cents  and  let  us  assume  that  the  war  had  not  occurred  anYr;  w« 
t240w:'had  increased  the  wage  to  what  ^^  ^Ct  ^'oTdln  rease  pr^ 
or  over  60  percent.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  would  increase  pro 
diictivitv  in  proportion  to  what  the  wage  was  increased  * 

Secretary  ^Schwellenbacii.  No.    If  you  ^'nply^f.Hlnkvou  could 
«n<l  evervbodv  was  setting  40  cents  or  less,  I  do  not  think  you  coma 

Sifran'^^^^^^^   now  of^62.5  percent,  ^uUh^^^^^^^^ 

in  your  question,  and  that  is  you  assume  that  the  war  did  not  occur 

onH  the  fact  is  we  did  have  a  war.  .  ., 

SenatorELLENDER.  You  say,  however,  by  paying  "ore  wages  it 

means  more  productivity.     It  means  more  mcentive  for  labor,  as  I 

Srstond!  for  the  ma/who  works,  and  thereby  h.s  productivity  ,s 

increased.  ^ 

l:nTto7EfL™KTKt  mean  to  impose  on  you  in  a  field  not 
coSbyyourwrrttten  statement,  and  if  the  question  I  am  gomg  to 
ask  cannot  be  answered  by  you,  I  will  ask  it  of  someone  else.  Where 
did  vou  cet  vour  information,  or  may  I  ask,  how  did  you  come  to  the 
contusion  th^t  65  cents  was  the  rate  tUt  should  be  fized  as  a  minimum 
wTge  f 01  the  first  year,  70  cents  for  the  second  year,  and  75  cents  for  the 

''ttJT^r^ic'l^^^^Ln.  Well,  it  was  suggested  onginally-I 
m>7  not  beinff  facetious— it  was  suggested  originally  by  Mr.  Pepper, 
M.  k1igore,yi-  Myers,  Mr.  Wagnff,  Mr.  Chavez,  M".  Magnuson,  Mn 
Guffey,  Mr.  Mead,  Mr.  Murray,  and  xMr.  Ihomas  of  Utah  My  ta„k 
was  simply  to  examine  their  suggestion  and  see  if  I  agreed  ^>th^t- 

Senator  Ellender.  Suppose  they  made  it  80  cents— 1  know  some 
would  Hke  to  see  it  80  cente  now-would  the  fact  they  are  advocatmg  it 
lead  vou  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  true  minimum  < 

Secretary  ScH^VELLENBACH.  No;  although  I  do  have  considerable 
confidence  in  those  gentlemen. 

l:raW^I™E™:cL^.Tio  have  considerable  confidence  in 
those  gentlemen. 

i'retry^S^HWE^ScH.  Suppose  they  said  80  cents ;  certainly  I 
wouTd  not  be  forced  to  accept  it  as  the  true  minimum,  if  the  figures 

"^'Se^natof  Ellender.  Senator  Smith  had  asked  you  the  question 
a  Se  ago  as  to  whether  or  not  you  had  studied  the  effect  that  this 
mhiimum  wage  would  have  all  over  the  country.  I  recall  when  I  first 
^ameTn  tlTe Tenate-and  you  were  in  the  Senate  when  I  first  came 
twL^we  had  WPA  legislation  up,  and  I  recall  very  well  that  the 
worCTin  the  South  who  did  the  same  chores  as  the  workers  m  the 
North  «id  Northwest  and  Northeast,  who  handled  the  wheelbarrow 
the  same  way,  who  ditched  here  and  there,  were  paid,  I  think,  $19 
«.  month  in  contrast  to  the  fellow  from  the  Northeast  who  got  $44, 
«ndtbe  fellow  from  the  West  who  got  $54,  as  I  recall.  In  any  event, 
?We  was  a  threat  difference  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  various 
WpITorkers  throughout  the  country,  depending  upon  the  section  of 
th;  romitry  in  which  they  lived.  I  think  that  the  distinguished  wit- 
Sls  vote^  *»'•  »  proposition  of  that  kind.  Isn't  that  true,  Mr. 
Secretary? 
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differentiafs  of  WPaI.p^^''"-  ^  ^"^  ""*  ^^'""^  ^'  *'^«'-  J'«<J  the  wag« 
Senator  Ellender.  Y^s;  we  did 

it  inTe*s7nate  "^"''=^"""«-  ^^'^''^  -«^'  «  '"^  »*  discussion  about 

otht'ioSi^^^^^^  that  I  tried/and  „,any 

sS^7;^r  -r  ^e"-'l  dowXr^  '=™''''^  ^''^  ^''^  $^» 

the  value  of  the  wort  hl^^"'""  ^l^^  '*»  "^"^  '*  there  is  any  difference  in 

""S"*  '""       "  ''"'^""  ''"d  the  northern 

they  are°eqSiTanv  nV/j.'"^  *¥  ''"  ^"^  «h°^»  that  in  the  South 
passing  mln*'  ^?  ^^L"^    *lf  T''''^?^  °/ t^e  North,  and  they  are  su? 

lotof  j,our/ortLisTndustries\a;e%o^"II°>^^P  '"  mi^d  that  » 

Senator  TuNNELL.  They  are  1(^17"  i''"''"  """^  "^"^n  South. 
,  Senator  Ellendfr   t  ^"^  ij  '°f^'"g  for  lower  wages. 

thev  had  bett'^SortunlS  "°*  ^''^  *''"*'  ^  -"'d%lt  is  because 

Senator  l^!'"'^'^-  '^^^  is  what  they  say 
to%"t;JS^-,?"-/ t^^^^  that  cau^  them 

was-the  cotton.  That  is  whv  a***^^,""*"*  ^^ere  the  raw  i^teri^ 
there  On  the  other  hand  khfr^w  '"'""^  '="**^"  "»*"«  went  down 
conditions  were  cheaper        '    ^""^  ""^^  """^  plentiful  and  living 

oenator  Tunnptt    T^^r. 
that  the  minimum^aje  shouTd'Vfr'  ^""''tor,  that  being  the  case 

Senator  Ellender.  Certainlv  *»,„      • 
no   questioning  fhat  at  all     fc*t,idp'/°  "^"Vu^*  ''''""t  that    I  am 
W.1    discuss  in  the  course  of  thpLh      ^''°'"  "'her  objections  that  I 

senator    Tunvftt    Tit-u  ^  j  ^^^nai 

wage  differentiated  ^rtl  ularrthe  "'^ '^  ^  '"'«''  '^a^on  for  the 

Cri?^^T^^^^^^  There  is 

^Wh^wTctlii^^^ 

J^ould  employ  hired  help  for  a  mucfl!!  '^''^?'  ?'"""  there  because  we 

In  order  to  retain  labor  they  must  L  !     T"^}  "*  *'•"«  '^  do  the  iob 

I  paid  my  way  through  coTle'e  h„  '^P'?J''^  *>«  •^'^'"-  aro"nd  ' 
Dakota  wheat  fields.    Farmerrw£l  /  forking  in  North  and  SnnfK 
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and  the  farmer-owner  did  not  give  employment  the  year  round.  In 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  also  in  the  State  of  Mmnesota  and,  1  im- 
agine, in  your  State,  a  farmer  cannot  work  the  year  round  because 
of  the  cold.  In  the  South,  as  I  have  indicated,  we  have  more  con- 
tinuous employment.    Most  hired  help  live  on  the  farm  and  it  is 

necessary  to  give  steady  work.  •«  +u« 

A  bricklayer,  or  a  carpenter,  does  not  get  as  much  per  hour  m  the 
South  as  he  would  get  in  the  North,  because  m  the  South  the  employ- 
ment is  more  steady.  Half  of  the  time,  or  I  would  say  one-third  of 
the  time,  a  bricklayer  in  the  North  cannot  work  because  of  weather 
conditioAs.  Mortar  freezes.  Carpenters  cannot  get  steady  employ- 
ment for  the  same  reason.  1  IJ  ^1,  ^4. 
Senator  Tunnell.  If  he  lays  as  many  bricks,  why  should  not  he  get 

the  same  pay?  ,    .  i     •    a         4.i>     ^ +u«  ^«^ 

Senator  Eli^nder.  If  he  lays  as  many  bricks  m  9  months  as  the  one 

in  the  South  lays  in  12  months,  I  think  they  should  be  paid  on  the 

same  basis.  .  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  on  an  annual  basis? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  fear  that 
sufficient  study  has  not  been  given  to  the  proposition  of  making  a  mini- 
mum waere  apply  all  over  the  country.  ,     ^t    .i    j  4. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  want  to  dispel  any  idea  that  the  North  does  not 

work  the  year  round.  ,  ^    ^i     j; 

Senator  Ellender.  Senator  Aiken,  that  may  be  true  as  to  the  farmer 

himself,  the  individual  owner.  ,    ^  .  - ,  xr    i-u 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  if  he  moves  North 
a  little  more,  on  one  of  those  farms,  he  will  find  they  work  pretty  muck 

^^S^ator  ^T^NDER.  I  grant  that  as  to  the  farm  owner  himself,  but  I 
am  talking  about  the  laboring  man,  the  hired  help.  .    fi,^  c^^fi. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  farmer  does  not  grow  m  wmter  m  the  South, 

"^TeSor  Ellender.  Yes.  In  South  Dakota  I  recall  working  for  a 
farmerwher^t  required  28  men  to  operate  the  f.rm  for  a  period  of 
about  tlTree  months  in  the  summer.  Do  you  think  he  needed  the  28 
men  in  the  wintertime?  .        i    ^i   •    .i     x^    ^u 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  are  seasonal  occupations  both  m  the  iN  orth 
and  South,  and  when  you  have  seasonal  crops  in  the  South  you  have 

seasonal  occupation.  . 

Senator  Ellender.  We  have  more  continuous  employment. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Some  of  you  do  and  some  of  you  do  not. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  vast  majority  of  them  do.  There  is  always 
something  to  do  on  a  farm  in  the  South.  I  do  not  mean  only  by  the 
management  but  by  the  many,  many  employees  who  are  hired  on  a 

^^Spnatof  Aiken.  What  the  Senator  says  is  true- in  regard  to  wheat 
and  perhaps  cotton.  It  is  not  true  of  dairy  farming,  where  you  require 
the  same  amount  of  labor  the  year  round. 

Spnator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  ground  for  the 
different  minimum  wa^e  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  or  has 
fin  of  nuestion  been  considered?  ,^        ,     i  ^ 

Sprretary  Schwellenbach.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  We  go  back  to 
ihrsame  argument  that  we  went  through  in  1938,  about  differentials 
and  the  objections  which  the  members  of  the  Senate  from  the  South 
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had.     If  ^g  gj, 

of  purchasing  Doler'^lffl.-    1'*!  "^  ^  national  economy  on  the  h.«;o 
t'y  and  ag,i?uK   t         "*  to  consume  the  products  of  our ^n^ 
portion  of%he  cS  jy;":;?'  •^P  ^j  "PO"  tlfe  basi;  o?  ha"4gtt 

'star  &™T^^^^^^^^^^^       '"  ^'"""  "^^'^  ^^''■^" 

Senator  Ellencfer^hat  tt'''*'''^*"^'"^  "^y  ^"e^tion,   I  aeree  w,», 

,.  Senator  E™»J•7•,^"•'"■'"°'       '""»"''•    I  Jid  M  ,„i„ 

Senate,  that  in  *t^  '  *^ongress  went  on  record  .,i,^„   ri.^'   ,    '^  ^  »"  i- 
differential  fi^  ^he  payment  of  waae^for  Wpi  ''^  ^^""^'^  ^^^  in  the 

Sr;  iS^ '  «".r  fi:.-x  ''lis-,!  — -- 

i-Ldiy  give  us  some  evidenno  ^„  4.1       -V.   -"^  ^ould  like  to  havn  fi>„ 
Secretary  Schwkllenbach    T  ?k-  '!^i"''«'<^t• 

'  S-eta7;sr£  ""  '"^"'  '"  '"^^  ^^«*  "-  -«  o^  the 

aiein,'^^"^!-^;:^^^^^  aetnaily  .oted 

I  madeTi^     u      •  Koosevelt  and  Mr   wl/i  ^    T*""®  ^'^ays  giving 
poSof  ^stt^'  ^''■^  criticizing  the^ifcl""^^^'"  do  i* 

^SenatoJ-fiLttH^lrnl'^tr^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^       "    ^'"""  ""^ 
S"  crXrl;"  '"'^  therrwlfvoT^o^St'"  fr  '""l'  '^^^  a^^end- 

sr/,:roto^i^K^^^^ 

to  the  SoiTh      T  "^^^^«  industry,  that  h^s  mnlL  i^^  '"^•^  eventually 
••Id,  Ihe  main  reMon  wi,  i„S     '"  I"*"  on.  of  ll„  „,„„.  .   .      , 
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Senator  Atken.  If  that  is  the  reason,  why  does  not  the  wool  indus- 
try move  to  Idaho  or  Colorado? 

Senator  Ellender.  It  might  be  cheaper  to  move  wool  than  cotton. 
Wool  is  grown  over  a  wider  area  than  cotton.  I  did  not  go  into  that 
subject.  .   . 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  If  the  bill  is  for  nimimum 
wages  only  and  if  there  is  a  variation,  then  it  is  not  as  to  the  minimum. 
The  minimum,  as  I  understand  it,  is  being  paid  in  all  sections  pretty 
largely.  You  say  there  are  some  violations.  There  are  some  indus- 
tries that  do  not  seem  to  be  covered  by  it,  but  the  minimum  law  is  be- 
ing met  in  one  section  as  it  is  being  met  in  another.  The  maximum  is 
where  there  is  a  difference,  as  I  understand  it. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  minimum  has  been  fixed  by  law  the  same  all 
over  the  country,  has  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Certainly.  What  the  Senator  is  talking  about  is 
the  55  cents,  I  believe,  that  was  made  under  WLB  regulations  througb 
some  most  ingenious  method.    That  is  what  you  have  m  mmd,  is  it 

not?  .  n  '  ^        J.V,        a 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No,  I  am  ]ust  referring  to  the  figures 
which  will'be  presented  showing  the  comparatively  small  percentages 
that  are  receiving  less  than  50  cents  now,  and  that  it  is  not  a  62.5  per- 
cent increase  in  actual  wages  as  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  minimum  wage  is 
not  what  is  disturbing  us  now,  because  the  minimum  wage  law  is  being 
generally  observed,  but  there  is  a  maximum  much  above  the  minimum 
which  is  required  by  law  and  which  is  being  paid  in  many  sections  ot 
the  country;  isn't  that  right? 

Secretary  ScmvTXLENBACH.  Yes.  .  xi  •  i 

Senator  Aiken.  You  stated,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  did  not  think 
raising  the  minimum  wage  in  accordance  with  this  bill  would  raise 
consumer  cost.  I  assume  that  you  base  your  reasoning  on  the  general 
level  of  cost,  because  it  seems  self  evident  that  on  items  \yhere  the  labor 
cost  is  high  an  increase  in  wages  would  result  m  some  increase  m  the 

cost  of  those  products.  T^^^     ^ 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes ;  I  said  that  to  Senator  Ellender, 

that  there  were  items  in  which  it  would  result  in  an  increase. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  fact  that  we  have  devised  means  of  producing 

m^y  items  much  cheaper  than  we  ever  did  before  would  offset  the 

higher  price  of  those  consumer  goods  where  an  increase  m  cost  would 

^Secrefa^iy  Schwellenbach.  That  is  the  position  that  Mr.  Hinrichs 

will  present  to  you.  -      ^    ^u         • 

Senator  Aiken.  How  much  importance  do  you  give  to  the  main- 
tenance of  purchasing  power  in  increasing  the  minimum  wage  of  the 

^^Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  my  philosophy  is  that  in  this 
country  we  can  produce  all  that  we  need  and  that  our  problem  is  one 
of  maintaining  the  power  to  consume.  You  cannot  maintain  the 
power  to  consume  without  purchasing  power,  and  you  cannot  maintain 
purchasing  power  and  have  large  segments  of  the  population  receivmnr 
less  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 
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becretary  ScHWELLENBACii.  Yes. 
that"s«w  ^^^?"'^'f-  .Mr-  Secretary,  to  follow  through  the  question 

the  Luth  by  60  nercenfU,V"-r'l"^  '^'  "°1 '"  *^"  '=*'"''"  "'"^  i" 
SecrnMr!^  «     percent  that  will  not  increase  the  cost  of  production* 

of  inffiS^  thlf'T'^^'^'AT-  ^«  ?••«  t^'king  now  about  the  danger 
the  figu  e"  as  thPv^nf  "^  °^  ';''^  question.    I  insist  that  we  have  to  tfkl 

'^^^eSerr'^™--^^^^^^^  '^^  ^^  ^^^""^°" 

maSS^IS^tJfe^war"- 1"*  '"  ^'"  'T?  V"  ^^^'^  ^'  -^«  being 
c^l^7por/l^lS^^^^^  an^d^^e-a'nT4"dSh^^^^^^  hTv™ 

ticSns"  fig^ufeToThoSuen  '^"^'^^N-  »>-«  an/of  your  statis- 
individuJl  nowran7drdtfo":7he\vT"/"'  ^°  ^^"^"^^  ^^  f-^^  - 

figu^ef  The^K'arnot  1'%  if  ■■•  «'""*^  -'»  ^'^^-^  ^^ose 
There  are  so  many  elements  th^T^w^K  ? .''  "^""P'^t^  ^^^  of  figures, 
that  cannot  be  found  ouf  but  llw-n  *"  **'''I'  '."to  consideration  and 

the  maintenance Xurchas?r>an«ir''tvr"*'''"  ""'^  ^^''ff''ed  against 
wages  of  these  people  ^  P*'"'*'" '"  ^'^'^  *=°""t'-y  ^y  increasing  the 

oostTK"1EanStuCor/et'^  '^^  '"  '^e  proportion  of  the 
apparel,  from  the  tTme"ueaves  tVe  cott^fi^ 

It  IS  wearing  apparel  to  tViP  timi  ;?  •  j° .  -^^^  T  **>«  ^ool  farm,  if 
of  canning  tomXes  'tWni  of  ThVtVfi'1"''"^^ '  '*■"''  ^•^•'»  ""  «^«t 
farm  until  it  reaches' the  consumed      "^'  *'''"°  ^'^^  *""«  '*  1««^««  ^^^^ 

ber  oTS  eve"J'|^XXy  mornln ''  ""Th  r^  '■^'"^'"^'  ^^  ^  — 
tare,  we  would  he&rTd^t«^L    ?^^  ?  *^®  Committee  on  Agricul- 

friends  on  the  committee  and  I  dTv"'  *^f  *^^  *'•'""  one  of  our 
time,  but  I  do  not  remember  "hem  now  "'  *^'  '^^"^  '^^  *^^* 

yofhalTn  mTnX^s  h'^lS^  °"^  "^"  ^^  P^^ably  right,  the  man 

nuSlfoTthfur""""*""-  '^'"'  "^  •^'•^^^-^'i  -th  him  on  a 

Senator  Ellender.  I  lust  cannof  <rof  ir.f^  1,1 

that  you  have  reached4he  sta  e^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  conclusion 

three  occasions,  the  one  that  caS  T  ll  ''^  I?  ^^^^^  ^"  *^«  «^ 
Mr.  Davis~that  wages  can  be  con ^^'^^  ^^'  retirement  of 

creasing  the  cost  of  prodSon  T^v''^7  increased  without  in- 
the  statement  that  wages  could  be  inPr!a!J?  ^n  *  ^'''''^  ^^"^^^  ^^  "^ade 
ing  the  cost  of  production     How^^^^^^^  ^^"^T^  ^^^^^"t  increas- 

nowever,  he  is  an  advocate  of  increased 


wages ;  he  is  one  who  went  to  the  extreme,  as  I  recall  it,  when  he 
allegedly  made  the  statement  that  we  could  increase  wages  up  to  50 
percent  without  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, or  increasing  the  cost  of  living.  I  am  quotmg  what  1  saw  m 
the  newspapers.     How  any  man  can  come  to  that  conclusion,  1  just 

cannot  see.  ^         ,111x1  r  a 

Senator  Tunnell.  Here  is  something  I  would  like  to  know.  1  do 
not  know  whether  you  are  the  one  to  ask  it  of,  or  whether  Mr. 
Hinrichs  is  the  one,  or  someone  else.  The  question  that  benator 
Ellender  asked  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  wages  now  are  40 
cents  an  hour  and  he  says  this  bill  will  raise  those  wages  more  than 
60  percent.  Now,  if  the  wages  are  40  cents  an  hour  we  should  know 
about  that,  and  if  they  are  more  than  40  cents  an  hour  I  would  like 
to  know  that.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  a  change  it  is. 
For  myself  I  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  the  minimum  of  65 
cents  would  in  fact  raise  present  wages.  .     .  ,     ,        ^ 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  Mr.  Hmrichs  has  figures  as  to 
employees  receiving  from  40  to  45,  45  to  50,  50  to  55  cents,  and  the 
percentages  and  numbers  of  people  in  manufacturing  who  are  receiv- 
ing those  wages  at  the  present  time.  They  will  be  presented  to  you 
very  definitely.  That  is  where  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  when  he  talks  about  this  being  an  increase  of  62.5  percent 

in  wages.     It  is  not.  .    .  ^     j  ,      i 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  talking  about  the  minimum  fixed  by  law. 
I  will  not  be  too  certain  about  this,  but  as  I  recall  the  sugar  factories 
in  southern  Louisiana  have  been  paying  the  minimum  of  40  cents 
and  I  believe  they  will  pay  up  to  45  cents  this  year.  I  am  not  certain 
about  that,  but  I  believe  it  is  45  cents.  If  you  increase  the  minimum 
to  65  cents,  don't  you  know  it  is  bound  to  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing sugar?  Don't  you  know  unless  they  can  get  more  for  their  sugar 
it  is  going  to  affect  the  economy  of  those  factories  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  You  are  asking  me  to  assume  they  are 
ilv  Davinir  45  cents,  I  do  not  know  that.    That  is  like  asking  me  to 
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assume  it  is  40  cents  and  going  up  from  there  to  65  cents,     iakmg 
the  over-all  picture,  there  is  not  an  increase  of  62.5  percent. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  during  the  last  winter  the  minimum  wage  paid  in  the 
sugar  factories  was  either  40  or  45  cents  an  hour.  Now,  assuming 
that  that  is  true,  by  forcing  those  people  overnight  to  pay  65  cents  an 
hour,  don't  you  know  that  it  is  bound  to  increase  their  cost  of 
production  ?  #.  u 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Assuming  all  of  your  facts  to  be  cor- 
rect, yes,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  assumption.  You  say 
the  minimum  paid  in  certain  sugar  factories  is  40  cents.  Now,  until 
you  know  what  percentage  of  the  employees  of  that  sugar  factory 
were  o-etting  40  cents  and  what  percentage  were  getting  45  cents, 
what  percentage  were  getting  50  cents,  what  percentage  were  getting 
55  cents,  and  what  percentage  were  getting  60  cents,  you  do  not  have 
any  accurate  picture  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  real  relationship 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  an  increase  to  65  cents.  I  cannot 
answer  until  I  get  those  other  facts.  .    j.      i.    ^  nnrx 

Let  us  carry  it  to  an  extreme,  let  us  suppose  that  out  ot  5U0  em- 
ployees there  were  only  10  getting  40  cents,  and  a  comparatively 
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over  air^Jf' f  «?" V^«  ^S^"^^  ^Wch  will  be  presented  on  the 
aZunts  ^M^f ,M  ,  ''I  ''"''"  r?  ""^"  percentages  receiving  those 
ceTve  tht^o  n,^i/°"  ^""r  7^"*  percentage  in  the  sugar  business  re- 
ceive the  40  cents  and  what  percentage  receive  45  cents,  nobodv  can 

duc^on.^''"  "'  *°  ^^'**^''' ''  ^'"  •^''^^  «"y  ^^^'  «"  the  cost  oTp;o 
youTat""  ^"^'"'*^''-  ^"^''^^  y°"  ^^now  the  number  employed,  I  grant 

Secretary  Schweixenbach.  Yes. 
H.w/if  °'"*^''"''"'™-  ^*  ""^  g°  J"st  a  step  further  back,  to  the  nro- 

n^und  If  TJ  ""-"^If  ^,T^'  '^^'  ^"g'^'--  Today,  'the  wag^e  is 
fl^n?w  If  "K  o"-^  '"  *''®  ^«'^^'  'n  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  as 
?hp  .nt  *V',^  ^  y"'^'^  "SO.    Now,  don't  you  know  that  by  increasin' 

Action  clJiSlJf  '"  "^^*  ^'^'^"^  ''  '"-^  ---«  theUTfTo- 

Secretary  Schweixenbach.  Undoubtedly 
monf"l!  ?i'\  '^''^^^*  ^^^  ^^'^'^  y«"  know  that  the  Federal  Govern 

Now  sup^^^^^^^  ^"'f;^^  '^  -^-  ^-  --t  that  differe^^^^^^^^ 

,,    '  ^Pi??-      .  e  Government  does  not  come  in  and  subqiHi^P  n=  in 

all  probability  ,t  will  not  after  June  30, 1946,  what  "s  ffoinc  to  b'ecom« 

mo V  T  cL       1       .u  ^^^^^  ^'^  P^^^s   ^^6  considerably  raised «     Or 
lil7'    q'''  ^^'  consumer  pays  a  higher  price  for  suS* 
Secretary  Schavellenbach.  You  are  ^oinir  Htrl.f  ho^w^  Vv. 

thZhrnl"  T  ""'-'T  ^^^^^  qu'tio^nsTha'f'reS  °o  acLpt 
a  perma„Prs"'/uZ;r"  Yo''  '"hpr  situation  is  going  to  continuTPas' 
comnetit  on      It  Ju"  ^^l^"**  assuming  that  there  will  still  be 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  right 

that  the  war  is  over.  '  ^  """^  situation  will  exist  now 

Senator  Ellender.  And  why  not*    If  von  ho^,^  A.ii         i 
as  you  are  now  proposing  to  do  in  the  biU  tW  wl^     employment, 
today  in  Conirress »     Will  ^„f  * i!        t  .  ^^  ^^^  discussing 

laborers  as  aS  indTs\LrIUo^:?s^A^nPoTt^.  '^^"^"  «4 
to  get  the  best  wage  possible  for  their  work «  ^  ^°'"^  ***  ^^"^ 

becretary  SciiWEi.ujNUActr.  If  we  can  ha-aa  /..n  i 

envisioned  by  the  full  employment  bill  we  w  11  Lt  •""P'o-Vment,  as 
in  this  country  sufficient  to  Sase  t'hrnToJ.tf  ^  purchasing  power 
you  will  not  b^  worried  abouT[hat  questior     '''  "^  'Agriculture  and 

oenator  Ellender.  I  predict  thpn   that  if  «.m  u 
to  go  down  the  line  and  fncrease  the^o^^^^  nece^ssary  for  you 

ingman  wears  and  what  he  eats  so  that  wit^h  «  "'•  "^  ^^""^  9"^  ^«^k- 

ic  eats,  so  tnat  with  a  minimum  of  65  cents 
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in  the  long  run  he  will  not  be  better  off  than  with  the  minimum  of  40 
cents  or  55  cents  he  is  now  receiving.  . 

And  here  is  something  else  that  is  going  to  occur,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  if  we  continue  to  raise  wages  and,  m  turn,  to  raise  the  cost 
of  production :  A  time  will  come  when  we  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries  in  obtaining  foreign  trade.  I  believe  that  both 
industry  and  labor  ought  to  try  to  work  it  out  from  this  point  of  view, 
to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

Now,  I  pose  this  question  to  you :  Insofar  as  the  standard  of  living 
is  concerned,  what  difference  does  it  make  if  I  can  buy  for  $5  today 
what  6  months  ago  cost  me  $8?  That  does  not  m  any  manner  affect 
the  standard  of  living,  and  yet  it  does  have  this  effect :  It  makes  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  so  that  we  can  obtain  a  tair 
share  of  foreign  trade  and  at  the  same  time  take  up  the  slack  in  unem- 
ployment. I  can  foresee,  as  Secretary  Wallace  has  said  on  many 
occasions,  that  if  we  can  develop  a  foreign  trade  to  the  extent  of  ten 
billion  dollars  that  will  mean  5,000,000  employees  that  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  country.  But  I  say  to  you  if  we  continue  to  raise  wages 
here  and  there  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  that  is 
simply  going  to  make  it  so  that,  in  my  opinion— I  may  be  all  wrong— 
the  cost  of  production  will  be  so  great  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  get 
our  fair  share  of  foreign  trade.  .  ,  •       -.u  j; 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  me  ask  this :  When  you  are  taking  it  trom 
the  laborer,  are  you  not  holding  down  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  who  are  doing  the  worki 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Was  that  a  question? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.  ,  „     ^i.  . . 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  My  answer  is  "Yes."  Ut  course,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  for  4  years  used  to  have  these  arguments 
every  Wednesday  morning  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I 
have  not  enjoyed  anything  so  much  for  a  long  time  as  I  have  this 
morning.    While  we  disagree,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  his  point 

of  view. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Ellender  was  showing  some 
concern  over  what  would  happen  in  the  sugar  industry  if  the  minimum 
wage  is  raised.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sugar  industry  was  subsidized 
before  the  war  when  the  minimum  wage  was  40  cents  an  hour? 

Secretary  Schwellenbacji.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  think  it  may  be  necessary  to  subsidize  some 
industries  after  the  war  in  order  to  assure  a  safe  amount  of  production 
in  this  country  ?  It  comes  to  my  mind  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
the  principal  advocate  of  subsidies  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  am  wondering  why  the  same  remedy  that  did  good,  in  his  opinion, 
during  the  war  could  not  also  be  equally  good  after  the  war,  if  it  is 

found  necessary?  ^i      o        ^  £ 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  do  not  thmk,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  it  is  within  my  province  to  answer  that  question,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  you  mentioned  you  were  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  remember  the  question  of  sugar  subsidies  was 
raised  50  years  ago. 
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ie"lTs'Mz^TnwtldU%r^  F^'  *>"-«-  ^^  ^he  Secretary  f 
Senator  TvJ^ilrT  ^^  ''"'  *J"^'^*'°"'  ^r.  Chairman.^ 

Senator  Smith.  Do  vou  think  Afr   «<>„    t         ., 

question  of  raising  wagJs  we  have\ota&^''^'  m"*  '^  °"«  ^^'^"^  **»« 
of  price  ceilings,  m  otier  word?  ntin.        f    consideration  the  matter 

controls  are  cons  st^twUh  our  aite^n.  f  '  1  ^'^  y''"  t*^''^  P^^* 
Secretary  Schweu lliTcH  I  tWn t  f  i  '^  '"•'"  ''it  ^^^'^^^'d  of  wages ? 
far  as  this  raise  is  concerned  witK  "'^''V'  rt'""S  inconsistent,  as 
raising  the  roof;  itTs  sTrp^Vutt  n^Ja  fl,«r  '"i'-  ^'''^  **°«^  ""*  >»««" 
If  this  meant  a  general  ra^  « n  7.^^  t  ^"^  ^r^*'''  constructive  wages. 
Senator  from  LoS  i  thaTi"  w^uld  inS.v"'"-  '^.^^'''  ^"'h  'he 
T?i!'T'  T^  inevitably  we  would  have  ?oH^p//*"^  "*^"=°''  *>*  P">- 
I  think  this  is  a  slightly  different  mlcf         "^^ome  price  controls. 

putting  a  floor  below  whfch  we Toul^rnn""-  F^^^r^"  '^''^  «™Ply 
paying  our  workers  '^  ""t  S°'  *°''  »  decent  living,  in 

^ot'^^^ScIi^'a^^Tc^J^IX,  ^'^V^^-  «^-  -  going 
employment.  It  would  be  moirs^HouT if  7"''°"^ interfering%itf 
business  because  this  went  i^efWt  tt  i""""  ^^^  *"  ««  «"*  of 
serious  than  lower  wages  Unemployment  is  much  more 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Of  cour«.   vr...  ..         • 
argument  made,  no  doubt  th«i  *V.?  olT'  J      T  .g*'"'^  '"  hear  the 
in  serious  unemployment.'    We  heard  T„°H  "M'^'^  '''"  ^"1  '"««"" 
Jhen  we  passed  the  original  bill     mllwr^*''^^'''"^  argument 
Ellender  points  out,  certdn  instanZ  «]    l^^""^  ^\''^  ^""^  ^^  ^"^tor 
not  been  anywhere  near  what   wf„     "'^'ll^'  '''^''^  certainly  have 
original   billf   The  adoption  of  fh    "•  • "'''  '"'^^n  ^^  P^'ssJd  the 
harmed  industry  in  tKuntrJ  at  all    "^'^r^'^'^"  '^^  »>«^  "«' 
bistory  of  the  last  7  years  inZ  Lnth      /-^'"^  ^^^  ™"st  take  the 
industry  during  that  dS    nrnh  w   ^•**-'°"'  '^^  *»  the  effect  on 
.take  the  historf  up  to^'he  th?e  of  n  ^  ^hmmate  the  war  years  but 
It  would  result'^^n  widespread^nemDlov^nt  T"  ^^"^  ^°'^  in  1937 
minimum.    I  am  sure  the  committep  ?,nf  ^  'V^^  P"'  '"  »  40-cent 
nony  and  will  give  consfdeS  to  St  1-^''''  ^^  "*  ^^'  ^^^^i- 
in  evaluating  tSat  testimony,  you  shouM?t'"°"T'  ^"*  ^  «"gg«^. 
what  we  were  told  when  we  passed  tL  „5  -"^f  '"*°  consideration 
that  actually  occurred  after  tKassi^/„T.T'''  ^^t-""^  t'^e  results 

Senator  Smith.  I  want  to  se/fh»f^    °I  '^'^  *";'g'n^l  »«*• 
we  want  to  raise  the  standard  of  iSn^f'"'"-    ^  ^--^^  ^'^h  you, 
want  to  raise  the  consuming  power  ^1.1 ""  P''°P'*''  ''"^  ^e  also 
duce.     Those  things  are  inte^rdaLriT    mlV"'"""*  ^'^'^t  ^e  pro- 
that  from  the  price  business  is  a  quesSff""  ^^^  ^"  '^'^^"'^'ate 
to  have  a  real  problem  there.     I  have  nev^r  h°  ""*•     ^«  "''e  going 
run  ,t  all  by  Government  control     FaS on  ?"  "^^n^'nced  you  can 
whether  we  should  continue  price  cont^-ofn.Ju  I?^  *"^n  ""ind  now 
danger  if  we  do  not.    You  ta  k  X,t  1'       "^^""^^^^  we  are  in  any 
about  price  control,  but  Tth  nk  if^he  law'oT^  '"I"*'""  ^^^  t«"i^ 
Were  al  owed  to  move  in,  it  mighrbe  wis^r  '"^P^^  ""^  demand 

Senator  Eixendeb.  Mr.  Secretary   ^i!l  t       j 
price  control  is  not  inconsistent  wTk  Ik  ^  "."derstand  you  to  sav 
provided  in  this  bill?  *""^  "^'^h  the  raising  of  thi  wages^I 
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Secretary  Schweixenbach.  Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 

inconsistent  with  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  we  will  be  able  to  maintain 
the  prevailing  ceiling  even  though  we  increase  the  minimum  wage  to 
65  cents.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  it  true,  or  doesn't  it  follow, 
that  if  you  increase  the  minimum  wage,  let  us  say,  from  50  or  55 
cents  to  65  cents,  that  those  in  the  upper  brackets,  by  collective  bar- 
gaining, will  ask  for  an  increase  for  equally  as  much  to  be  fixed  for 
them  as  a  raise? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes,  I  assume  they  will  ask  for  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Very  well.  Now,  suppose  our  price  controls 
are  removed  and  we  eliminate  subsidies ;  don't  you  know  in  that  case 
the  cost  of  living  is  going  to  increase  considerably  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes,  if  we  can  assume  all  the  things  you 
assume  or  that  you  predict,  undoubtedly  the  cost  of  living  will 
go  up. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  that  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  If  we  can  assume  all  of  the  things 
you  assume  and  predict,  undoubtedly  the  cost  of  living  will  go  up. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  do  not  think  Congress  is  going  to  continue 
a  subsidy  for  farmers  of  almost  $2,000,000,000  a  year,  do  you? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  predict  the  cost  of  living  is  going  to  rise  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  going  to  absorb  all  you  are  trying  to  do  now  for 
labor,  and  then  some. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Your  position,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Secretary, 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  you  distinguish  between  the  legal  minimum 
and  the  actual  payments? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  All  of  which  is  born  out  of  war. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Not  all  of  it. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  assume  this  great  increase  in 
cost  of  living,  assuming  all  of  the  things  which  Senator  Ellender  as- 
sumes came  to  pass,  you  would  also  have  to  assume  there  would  be  no 
improvement  in  production,  processing,  and  distribution  machinery; 
isn't  that  true? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  we  know  there  has  been  a  development  in  the 
processing  and  distribution  of  food  products  that  has  done  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  loss  which  had  formerly  occurred  in  the  shipping 
and  processing  of  strawberries.  If,  as  he  says,  raising  the  minimum 
wage  increases  the  price  of  sugar  slightly,  that  would  be  balanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  development  of  new  processes  of  preserving  straw- 
berries and  other  foods  that  require  sugar  would  be  so  much  more 
efficient  that  it  would  offset  the  increased  cost  of  sugar  itself.  I  think, 
again,  I  am  testifying  instead  of  interrogating. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Senator  Thomas  has  been  very  silent  here,  and 
I  thought  T  would  like  to  ask  if  he  has  any  questions. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  I  ought  to  say  this: 
The  minimum  wage  is  never  anything  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
workers  in  all  industries.  When  we  passed  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  average  wage  earner  who  was  properly  organized  was  way 
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,te  i  25-cent  minimum,  so  the  law  did  not  do  him  much  good  but 
Paid  labo/'T'.r '*^-*/°°''i°  the  exploitable  and  exploited^^rj  low 
Sin!  J/u""''  '*  ^"^^  ^9  not  look  upon  the  aim  of  this  bill  as 

fnr!  fr'^  °?  '^^  ^'■""P  t''**  '«  "ot  able  to  take  care  of  itself  that  wf 
forget  the  real  purpose  of  a  minimum  wage.    Now,  we  know  that  there 

tTan'aTIJ'Pf  ""''f'y  'P'?'''"^'  ''^'^  fe^  people  who  were  getting  le^s 
than  25  cents  an  hour  wlien  we  passed  the  act,  but  we  also  knew  /hp? 

ttSeieT"'^  "'  ^^-""^  ^^'"'^  "^^^  ^«"-«  lesTan"the"::t  ts 
This  act,  too,  has  its  humanitarian  asDerts      Tlio  r^^^o^ u     • 

Senator  Smith.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question  right  there  J 
You  suggest  that  those  benefited  are  really  those  ontlrip  nf  ti!  i  u 

SZfr  "•'■^'^  "'''  ^'^'^-'''^'y  barg^a^^°p"rSt1,S:':S 
wafrtuTllyrd^VeLCn^^^^^  '^  ^''-^^  ^^  statement 

cannot  use  the  agencL  ^f  coKe  blSSg'"  '^'''^  P^''^'^"^  ^^o 

benator  Thomas.  The  take-home  nierpwnrlr    4^^,.  «^         i      •      ., 

manufacture  of  baseballs  is  an  eZLe  ly  intoe  tiJ/iZ"?  t'  fu*'^' 
Senator  Tunneti    Tf  fliaf  io  „ii    fi     "/^^^^^^^'J?  ^tem  of  that  kind. 

will  ask  thaiXninrYchste  Jfi't' wlfn^'  ""^  ^""''^••^-     ^- 

Ti?iS^AtrL?r.i?''  ""'^^  COMMISSIONEE  OP  lABOR 
T  t™        '  -ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  DOROTHY  S.  BEADY  COST  OTi' 

i™0  ™"'''  ^^'  ^^-  ^'^^^'  '■  «^=^«'  WAGEANAIYSK 

-tionTt1L''s™raplt"f '''""^'^'  "'"  ^"^  ^'^  ^-^  -'-  and  posi- 
StSlstiS™"-  ^-  ^-  H'""«^^«'  ^^-'-g  Commissioner  of  Labor 

Mrtl^IZTMr  Oh  '■•'^^*'  ^r-.  Hinrichs,  you  may  proceed. 
introdu^X  Dorothy1^"Cdv%i;i  ri''^^'^  P/'™'!^^'oM  -ould  like  to 
sion,  and  Dr.  Robert  J  Mvers^io  wf?rh«  1     "'■"  *^*''^  "*  ^"''"8  ^iyi- 
of  our  Wage  Analysis  Dh^^iAn     T  J    n  .  ''f  ,',"•  ^  "'oment,  in  charge 
cost  of  livifg  ;^d  wf^s  as    i;^^^^^^  ^f  talking  chiefly  about  tL 

while  out  of  10  or  12^Lrs  of  exner  p.?"  •  f.P"'?,^*'^'""  °*  "'«  bill,  and 
tistics  I  haye  acquiredrc  rta  „ "S^e's'^both  o7f."  '^ h^^  P^' 
may  be  certain  questions  that  I 'S  ike  to  tmn  /  °''  ^f ''''  ^'^'^''^ 
ties  for  a  definitiye  answer.  ''^  *"'"  *°  ""^  ^'e'*'  authori- 

Senator  TuNjfELL.  I  am  glad  to  hear  fmm  fii«=„  .  i  n    , 

Senator    Elimsuer.  Wilf  you    gfye    us    vn  ,r    K  ''l°  '"''''"y  ^now- 
Hinrichs?  y        ^^    "®    >our    background,    Mr. 

Mr.  HiNRioiis.  I  have  been  with  the  KniPm,  r.t  r    u       o.  ,.    . 
.ince  1934.    In  the  period  from  1S4  to^J^rn-as^L'SielEcoS 
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mist  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  One  of  my  primary  concerns 
throughout  that  period  was  with  studies  of  the  cost  of  livmg  and 
studies  of  standard  family  budgets  and  of  actual  expenditures  Ihe 
other  of  my  chief  concerns  was  with  wage  studies.  Both  ot  tnese 
types  of  data  are  included  in  my  testimony  today. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  your  educational  background « 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  I  received  my  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  in  1923.  I  taught  for  2  years  as  instructor  at  Colum- 
bia. I  was,  for  about  3  years,  the  director  of  research  for  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning.  I  was  on 
the  faculty  of  Brown  University  from  1927  to  1934  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  statistics,  and  simultaneously  was  director  of 
the  Brown  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  Since  1940, 1  have  been  m 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  During  the  war 
period  I  acquired  a  larger  familiarity  with  the  cost  of  living  than  I 
would  have  wished  for,  had  I  had  my  way  during  these  last  few  yeai^. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  farm? 

Mr  HiNRiCHS.  I  have  worked  on  a  farm,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say 
I  have  been  dependent  for  my  support  on  farm  work.    I  worked  as  a 

boy  on  a  farm.  i    i  •       ^    i.       ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  ever  worked  m  a  factory  ( 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  Only  for  one  summer.  .   .       . 

Senator  Ellender.  The  testimony  that  you  are  now  giving  is  based 
purely  on  statistics  that  you  and  your  force  have  gathered  through  the 
Department  of  Labor,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr  HiNRiCHS.  Yes,  with  consideration  of  all  other  evidence  that  has 

come  into  the  picture  over  some  century  or  more  of  study  of  this  prob- 
lem of  living  standards.  We  would,  for  example,  regard  it^as  relevant 
to  an  appraisal  of  the  emergency  budget  that  I  shall  describe  to  you  to 
know  that  back  in  1790  in  England  there  was  a  gentleman  who  de- 
veloped a  budget  for  which  he  pled  very  earnestly.  This  would  have 
allowed  every  family  oatmeal  and  milk.  By  general  consent  that  kind 
of  a  budget  today  would  be  regarded  as  a  rather  inadequate  jiving 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  however,  that  the  emergency  budget  of 
WPA  consisted,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50  percent,  of  the  equivalent 

of  oatmeal  and  milk.  ,  .      .        ^     .   •  i     •  i  f  ^„ 

I  presume  it  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
to  insure  at  least  a  minimum  standard  of  living  to  the  family  of  every 
regularly  employed  worker.     In  that  connection,  then,  two  questions 
are  relevant  to  the  establishment  of  a  particular  minimum  wage : 
First  of  all ;  Will  the  minimum  wage  yield  a  minimum  standard  of 

living? 

Second,  Is  it  practicable  to  establish  such  a  minimum  ? 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  first  to  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  a  minimum  standard  of  living  and  its  relationship  to  the  wage 
rates  set  forth  in  this  bill.  ,x  x    xu 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  not  going  to  confine  yourself  now  to  the 
written  statement,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  interrupted,  sir,  at  any  time. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Just  take  your  own  course. 

Mr  Hinrichs.  I  planned  to  move  fairly  closely  with  this  written 
statement,  but  I  am  delighted  to  be  mterrupted  at  any  time  if  a  ques- 
tion arises.    If  further  testimony  is  desired  than  that  covered  m  the 
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an^oppctunit,  eo  gain  that  much  emKenSri^g  TlZZtV^H 

p03  in  59  represenVative  dties     Bv  19-^  n?f.''  T']"^  ""  *^«  ''^«'-«§« 
budget  wouia  have  cost  about  $925^  P""''  '''''*^  "^"'  «>  ^^at  th!s 

saJtin^Tr^^sh^SyTeLrallurff  *°  '•^^"'*  '"  "^^equate  or 
living,   if  was  de::;ibeTa\YhTtretrbu?ir^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

S'if,'ev!3  ?ortSd:?aWe%'S^'lL'l'""'  ""^""^  «  ^«""'-  "«<»  to  live  at 

Jje^^-a'S^^iefn^afr/dtiSt^^^^^^^^^ 

occur.    Thii  budget  provided  fnr^h;?..?.,,"^**  ^^'  emergencies  as  they 

have  been  more  nkeChan  not  [o  rp^nU  •  ^  no  emergencies  and  would 
cant  for  our  present  purposes  Iv  W»  *  '«  mahmtntion.  It  is  signi- 
inadequate  th^e  standffirS  feT^l^Tas"^*-^^  '^''^  "^^^'^ 

i  J^an^l'rcrs^s'wWe  ZTt^^^lol  7«^\°^  '^"  <=«"'^  ^  h»-  ^^ 
such  conditio^  it  may  hTve  b  ^^n^cSsarv  to  ?imfr?r  ^^'i'-  ^^de' 
of  the  act  to  the  establishment  of  th!  In  L.-'* '^^  immediate  goal 
ence  to  that  goal  it  is  cleartW  ^f  ^  T®"*  mmimum.  With  refer- 
to  a  decent  ftandard  ^^  """^^  ^  way-station  on  the  road 

|enl°r  fSKii'^YetStr ''^  '  ^^'^  "  «-"  "g'^*  theref 

recefve1"i.!Tan\4'h  a^fui^""^"'*^"'^  «* ''"  between  the  wages 

How  about  a  boy  selliW  n«  ^^    " """"  ^J**^""*  'i  family  ? 
make  a  little  money?      ^  ^^^'^'  °'  something,  who  may^e  glad  to 

fo?a.e''m:S.niZ att^y'''''''^''''^  "''«"*  the  minimum  cost 

the  wat: fsTw  as'  l^Sattr'*-    ^'^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^-^  ^-e 
support  ?  **"*^  *"  '^""'^  where  a  person  had  a  family  to 

pop]e^Th"^„iS'sS-,,S™^^^^^^^  there  are  130  million 

large  even  though  that  was  n,;t  a  coSZ^wf"'';?^^''  '^^'^t^  ^a«  q«ite 
m  the  cotton-teltile  industry  i^Thrknft^^l'' -'^^^ !'!"''■  >*^Vs 
mg  operations,  in  tobacco  stemmeries  nf  i^^^  /  industries,  in  lum&r- 
an  hour  were  found  in  sigmS  'roporti^"  '  ''^1.'"""  ^^^"^  20  cents 
large  concentration  of  wages  at  l^ff^^^"*-   ^'»^''®  ^^^  a  rather 
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Where  wages  at  the  level  prevail  there  is  of  course  the  most  intense 
pressure  on  the  wife  of  the  family  to  supplement  the  family  income, 
irrespective  of  her  home  duties  and  irrespective  of  the  age  of  her  chil- 
dren. Therefore  as  you  go  down  the  income  scale  among  the  chief 
earners,  you  do  find  increased  participation  in  the  labor  market  by 
women  with  infant  children.  That,  I  take  it,  is  a  condition  that  we 
would  like  to  correct.  .   . 

Senator  SMrrH.  You  feel  if  we  can  raise  that  mmimum  there  would 
be  less  competition  in  the  labor  market  and  probably  the  alleged 
60,000,000  job  figure  might  be  lowered? 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  Yes,  I  am  certain  there  would  be  less  pressure  on 
married  women  to  come  into  the  labor  market. 

Now,  the  bill  you  have  before  you,  S.  1349,  provides  an  immediate 
minimum  of  65  cents  and  a  minimum  within  2  years  of  75  cents  an 
hour.  These  minima  would  permit  of  earnings  for  a  fully  employed 
worker  of  $1,300  now  and  $1,500  in  2  years. 

Most  of  the  discussion  which  I  have  heard  in  the  last  few  minutes 
has  centered  around  the  65 -cent  minimum.  I  have  carried  my  own 
thinking  in  this  presentation  in  terms  of  the  relationship  of  the  upper 
limit,  the  75-cent  minimum,  to  living  standards.  Please  bear  in  mind, 
therefore,  if  I  do  not  correct  myself  as  I  go  along,  that  you  are  talk- 
ing, when  you  say  65  cents,  about  the  $1,300  standard. 

The  statistical  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  standard  that 
would  be  permitted  by  a  $1,300  or  $1,500  family  income  seems  to  me 
to  be  almost  overwhelming.  I  think  it  can  be  said,  and  I  would  say 
as  a  matter  of  expert  opinion,  that  for  a  family  to  obtain  a  minimum 
standard  of  adequacy  a  worker  must  either  earn  more  than  75  cents 
an  hour  or  must  work  many  hours  of  overtime,  or  else  two  or  more 
people  in  the  family  have  got  to  have  jobs. 

Now  all  that  I  can  say  in  my  capacity  as  an  expert  with  reference 
to  that  figure  of  $1,500  as  a  minimum  is  that  we  do  not  know  how 
much  more  than  $1,500  would  be  required.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  making  a  study  of  precisely  this  subject  with  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  the  results  of  that  study  are 
not  going  to  be  available  for  a  number  of  months. 

We  do  know  that  an  adequate  budget  costs  more  than  $1,500,  which 
is  the  immediately  relevant  question.  I  can  suggest,  from  my  experi- 
ence and  from  our  statistics,  two  tests  of  that  statement.  First  of  all, 
let  us  take  the  standard  budget  approach. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Hinrichs,  for  what  size  family  is  the  budget 
of  $1,500  insufficient;  a  family  of  four? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  A  man,  wife,  and  two  children.  I  would  hesitate  to 
say  it  was  adequate  for  a  man,  wife,  and  one  child;  but  I  simply  do 
not  Imow  how  much  higher  you  have  got  to  go.  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  family  of  a  man,  wife,  and  two  children. 

Senator  Ellender.  When  you  say  a  minimum  of  $1,500,  you  mean 
for  city  folks  or  country  folks  ?  Just  exactly,  what  is  your  yardstick 
there  in  reaching  that  conclusion  ?  What  class  of  people  or  employees 
do  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  We  are  talking  about  urban  wage  earners. 

So  far  as  the  rural  standard  is  concerned,  I  would  prefer  to  have 
that  described  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  us  say  the  rural  wage  earner,  then.  Let  us 
take  one  living  in  Tennessee,  in  a  town  of  3,000,  and  one  living  in  New 
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York  City,  what  difference,  if  any,  will  you  make  in  the  budgets  of 
two  families,  that  are  of  the  same  number? 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  The  range  of  the  difference  of  costs  is  very  much 
narrower  than  it  is  ordinarily  believed  to  be,  Senator  Ellender.  I  can 
identify  the  figures,  as  I  shall  in  a  moment  in  my  testimony,  as  a 
range  of  $1,500  to  $1,800  between  the  lowest  cost  city  and  highest 
cost  cities  of  which  we  had  any  knowledge  in  1943. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  population  of  cities  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr  HiNRiCHS.  The  $1,500  was  Mobile;  the  $1,800  was  related  to 
JNTew  York  City,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  San  Francisco. 

feenator  Ellender.  Have  you  made  any  studies  as  to  urban  locali- 
ties where  the  population  is,  say,  1,500? 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  We  worked  back  in  1935  and  1936  in  a  group  of 
small  towns  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  That  study  showed 
that  the  size  of  community  may  make  at  the  most  something  like  a 
10-percent  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  budget  as  against  living  in  a 
lai-ge  city.  o  ©  ^ 

Senator  Ellender.  When  you  say  size  of  community,  do  vou  mean 
P^Ti^^/.^i'L^^^  •  ^^^  instance,  1,500  persons,  5,000  here,  10,000  yonder, 
and  7,000,000  m  New  York?  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  10  percent 
of  what  ?  ^  r- 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  That  budget  costing,  let  us  say,  $1,500  in  a  city  of 
more  than  100,000  population  might  be  expected  to  cost  about  10 
possibly  15,  percent  less  m  communities  of  2,500.  The  break  is  by  no 
manner  of  means  as  sharp  as  you  would  believe  it  to  be.  As  a  matter 
ot  scientihc  accuracy  we  were  forced  to  note  in  our  study  that  differ- 
ences m  costs  in  communities  of  the  same  size  w^ere  so  much  greater 
tiian  average  differences  for  communities  of  different  size  considered 
as  groups  that  the  latter  differences  could  not  be  regarded  as  proved 
by  the  data  The  most  conspicuous  difference  in  cost  is  the  differ- 
ence  in  rents  in  large  and  small  communities.  You  also  have  some 
lower  cost  m  the  smaller  town  due  to  the  possibility  of  using  home- 
grown food.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  kinds  of  commodities  Tre 
likely  to  cost  more,  not  less,  in  the  small  community.  Would  I  be 
thS '  ^^^'       ^  '""'^  furniture  is  an  example  of  that  sort  of 

Dr.  Brady.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  You  purchase  that  in  a  small  community  either  at 
relatively  high  cost  because  of  the  low  rate  of  turn-over  iii  the  store 
or  else  it  is  a  substantial  inconvenience  to  purchase  it  by  going  to  the 
city,  or  else  you  have  the  alternative  that  is  also  open  to  the  city  family 
of  purchasing  at  the  same  price  from  a  mail-order  house. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  I  understand  the  testimony  you  will  give 
now  IS  based  on  costs  in  Mobile  and  Washington «  ^  i  fei  ve 

Mr.  Hinrichs  Among  other  evidence  that  I  am  offering,  we  have 
figures  for  Mobile  and  Washington.     There  are  also  figures  for  some 

ffr^^Zl^'T  WP  i*       "  f '^^  ^^^*^^  ^^  '^y  ^''^  ^'^^  that  at  the 
time  that  the  WPA  was  developing  this  emergency  budget,  it  also 

developed  what  was  called  a  maintenance  budget.    At  the  time  that 

the  maintenance  budget  was  developed  it  was  perhaps  a  reasonably 

adequate  standard  to  apply  m  answering  the  question  of  whether  a 

given  wage  tor  common  labor  was  adequate  to  maintain  a  family 
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It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  1941,  before  prices  began  to  rise  sub- 
stantially, that  budget  cost  about  $1,500.  I  am  going  back  here  to 
the  period  of  1941,  in  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of  that  budget,  because 
up  to  that  time  the  dislocation  of  the  market  had  been  so  slight  that 
there  was  no  question  in  anybody's  mind  of  the  ability  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  to  measure  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
pricing  of  that  particular  budget  was  discontinued  by  the  Bureau 
after  June  1943,  because  we  knew  that  under  wartime  conditions  our 
figures  for  that  budget  were  too  low,  and  we  could  not  safely  estimate 
the  cost  of  a  maintenance  budget  without  going  out  and  doing  a 
completely  new  pricing  job  from  the  ground  up.  At  that  time, 
namely  in  1943,  the  cost  of  that  budget,  which  we  knew  to  be  too 
low,  was  at  least  $1,500  in  the  city  with  the  lowest  cost,  namely  Mobile, 
and  more  than  $1,800  in  the  higliest  cost  city,  which  was  New  York 
City.  The  general  average  would  have  fallen  somewhere  in  between, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,700. 

Now,  I  think  much  more  significant  than  those  figures  which  I 
have  given  are  the  results  of  a  special  analysis  which  we  have  just 
completed  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  committee.  We  have  studied 
at  various  times  the  expenditures  and  savings  of  urban  wage-earning 
families,  and  we  found  that  the  average  break-even  point  for  urban 
families  with  two  or  more  persons  was  about  $1,425  in  1935-36,  and 
about  $1,475  in  1941,  and  $1,950,  after  income  taxes,  in  1944.  We 
do  not  think  that  any  drastic  shift  has  occurred  between  1944  and 
1945. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Hinrichs,  do  you  include  in  these  costs  such 
things  as  dentists'  bills  and  education? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  In  that  maintenance  budget  there  was  a  small  al- 
lowance for  medical  costs  and  for  the  costs  of  dental  care.  There 
was  nothing  for  education.  It  was  assumed  that  there  were  public 
schools,  that  all  books  and  school  supplies  were  free.  If  a  family 
happened  to  have  a  talented  child  and  wanted  to  give  it  music  lessons 
they  either  arranged  that  through  a  settlement  house  or  they  took  it 
out  of  their  food  budget,  as  some  of  them  did. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  assume  children  under  18? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  There  was  no  allowance  for  sending  them  to  busi- 
ness school  or  college? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  No.  Now,  these  figures  on  the  break-even  point  I 
think  are  extremely  significant.  Those  figures  mean  that  even  in  1941 
any  large  group  of  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,475,  which 
is  Just  about  the  amount  that  would  be  permitted  by  the  75-cent  mini- 
mum, that  any  large  group  of  such  families  in  the  aggregate  spent  for 
goods  and  services  more  money  than  they  received.  Some  families  of 
course  broke  even  and  in  some  years  they  saved  money,  but,  by  and 
large,  the  pressure  of  living  costs  at  those  levels  is  so  great  that  the 
group  as  a  whole  has  gone  into  debt. 

Now,  I  have  not  lived  as  factory  worker,  but  I  have  lived  among- 
factory  workers.  I  know  something  of  the  way  in  which  the  fac- 
tory worker  and  his  wife  apportion  their  funds  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  insofar  as  my  knowledge  extends  they  are  the  most  careful  man- 
agers that  I  know  anything  about.    Your  farm  families  are  also  ex- 
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tremely  careful  managers.  The  low-income  families  of  the  United 
fetates  are  not  wastrels.  This  business  of  running  continuously  into 
debt  is  one  of  the  things  which  constitutes  the  major  bugaboo  for  the 
Wife  of  any  wage  earner.  I  know  of  no  more  significant  test  of  the 
burden  of  a  mmimum  standard  of  living  than  the  point  at  which 
xamilies  go  mto  debt  and  stay  in  debt  on  the  average  year-in  and  year- 
out  because  they  are  unable  to  get  down  to  the  point  where  they  bal- 
ance their  budget.  I  tell  you  at  the  present  time  that  the  break-even 
point  is  running  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,950. 

Now,  I  am  talking  about  information  derived  from  a  small  sample. 
ioVnn  ^^^  fi^ht  with  you  whether  the  break-even  point  is  $1,900  or 
{t>2,000,  or  $1,800  even,  if  you  like.  I  do  tell  you  that  the  break-even 
point  for  families  in  the  United  States  at  present  is  substantially 
tntLtshill^^^        level  fixed  by  the  highest  minimum  wage  proposed 

Senator  Ellender.  How  did  you  go  about  sampling  the  families  in 
these  various  cities  ? 

Mr.  HiNRicHs.  It  was  a  very  carefully  selected  sample.  It  is  small 
but  drawn  in  a  random  fashion,  which  experts  would  agree  would 
give  you  results  which  should  be  accurate  within  a  comparatively 
small  percentage.  When  I  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  insist  that  the 
break-even  point  is  $1,950  rather  than  $1,800,  I  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  errors  of  sampling. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  to  those  that  were  in  debt,  as  you  say,  or  are 
still  m  debt,  what  was  the  cause  of  that?  Did  you  find  out  what  they 
were  purchasing  or  what  they  were  contracting  to  purchase? 
4.  K  ^;  ^J^^^Z^^^-  "T^ere  were  a  large  variety  of  factors  that  con- 
tributed to  that.  In  a  major  emergency  any  large  doctor's  bill  in  a 
single  year  is  very  likely  to  throw  the  family  over  the  borderline 

Senator  Ellender.  Was  that  the  chief  factor  that  caused  it« 

'Zu'li.    7^^^^^'  ^^^y  ^  ^^^  ^^-  ^^^^J,  who  has  great  familiarity 
with  the  details,  to  continue  with  that?  ^ 

Dr.  Brady.  These  figures,  in  the  first  place,  apply  to  families  of 
ditterent  sizes,  and  m  addition  to  the  group  that  would  have  large 
medical  bills  during  the  year  and  not  be  able  to  pay  the  doctor  out  of 
income  of  less  than  $1,500,  at  least  to  pay  him  completely,  you  have  all 
of  the  families  with  large  numbers  of  children  spending  more  than 
their  income  at  these  low-income  levels.  In  fact,  if  you  were  to  take 
families  of  five  you  would  find  that  the  break-even  point  comes  at  an 
even  higher  level  than  this  average  of  all  sizes,  families  of  two  or  more 
persons  m  the  family.  I  think  perhaps  those  are  the  two  principal 
things.  You  will  also  find  in  the  group  of  families  below  this  break- 
even point,  large  numbers  who  actually  are  attempting  to  help  their 
less  fortunate  relatives,  such  as  parents  who  live  in  some  other  com- 
munity, or  sending  home  money  to  the  family  on  the  farm,  and  that 
type  of  thing.  You  will  also  find  some  of  them  doing  what  Mr 
Hinrichs  suggested  a  mmute  ago,  attempting  to  help  a  child  through 
business  school  or  college.  So,  all  of  these  things  that  are  not  provided 
for  in  our  notion  of  what  a  minimum  standard  is  in  terms  of  budget 
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for  a  family  of  four  help  to  throw  families  into  the  class  that  accumu- 
lates certain  amount  of  debts  during  the  year. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  is  not  a  family  that  does  not  have  some 
extraordinary  expense,  where  a  child  breaks  an  arm,  or  eyes  have  to  be 
examined,  or  sicknesses  of  some  sort  occur. 

Dr.  Brady.  And  those  things  come  almost  at  the  rate  of  one  extraor- 
dinary expense  a  year  we  find  on  examining  these  schedules,  so  you 
have  to  assume  something  is  likely  to  happen  each  year. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  There  is  one  final  test  that  I  think  can  be  applied  to 
the  current  adequacy  of  a  $1,500  budget,  which  I  am  suggesting  only 
because  it  is  the  top  limit  provided  for  in  the  bill.  That  test  is  the 
proportion  of  urban  families  now  living  on  less  than  this  amount. 
Nineteen  urban  wage-earner  families  out  of  20  had  more  than  this 

amount  in  1941. 

Senator  Ellender.  Nineteen  out  of  20? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty.  That  does  not  prove  that 
present  wages  are  adequate,  for  only  about  three  out  of  five  families 
with  incomes  of  $1,500  to  $2,000  achieved  this  level  through  the  earn- 
ings of  one  worker.  The  other  families  had  two  or  more  persons 
working  to  earn  less  than  a  living  wage  between  them.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  figure  of  19  out  of  20  does  mean  if  you  consider 
the  way  families  are  living  as  any  guide  to  the  determination  of  ade- 
quacy, that  $1,500  for  a  family  is  a  very  low  standard  to  aim  for. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Dr.  Hinrichs,  I  hate  to  interrupt  you.  You  can 
be  back  tomorrow,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Yes,  sir;  at  your  convenience. 

Senator  Tunnell.  it  is  now  12  o'clock,  and  we  all  feel  we  should 
be  back  in  the  Senate  at  the  convening  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  May  I  insert  the  tables  in  the  record,  which  bear  on 
my  last  statement  ? 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  may  be  inserted. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Table  1. Total  money  income — Urban  wage  and  salary  families  of  ttco  or  more 

persons:  Percent  with  less  than  specified  amounts  of  income   {prewar  and 
war) 


Aunual  money  income 


Under  $500 

Under  1,000 

Under  $1,500 

Under  $2,000 

Under  $2,500 

Under  $3,000-- 

Under$5,000.-...-— --  —  -----:— --- 

AU  urban  wafe  and  salary  faniiUes  of  2  or  more  persons. 


Percent  of  urban  wage 
and  salary  families  of 
2  or  more  persons 


Prewar 
1941 


3.1 
13.0 
20.9 
46.3 
64. 
79. 
95. 
100. 


War  1944 

(pre- 
liminary) 


0.3 

2.1 

6.5 

13.6 

25.3 

39.0 

81.0 

100.0 


SourceCU.  8.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  24, 1945. 
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Table  2. — Income,  savings,  and  expenditures:  Average  amounts  reported  by 
urban  families  of  2  or  more  persons,  by  annual  money  income  after  personal 
taxes — 19 U  ( preliminary ) 


Annual  money 

income  after 

personal  taxes ' 

Money 
income 
after 
tax  pay- 
ments 

Savings 
or  defi- 
cit (-) 

Money  expenditures  for  current  consumption 

Gifts 

and 
contri- 
butions 

Per- 
sonal 
taxes  '■> 

Average 

Total 

Food 

Clo- 
thing 

Housing, 
fuel,  light, 
and  refri- 
geration 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Other 

number 
of  per- 
sons ijer 
family 

$500  to  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $1,.'-jOO 
$1,500  to  $2,000  " 
$2,000  to  $i. 500 
$2,500  to  $3,000.. 

$;i,ooo  to  $4,000 

$4,000  to  $5,000 

$757 
1,248 
1,788 
2,2()5 
2.776 
3,478 
4,  381 

-$325 
-203 
-67 
128 
244 
525 
736 

$1,052 
1.405 
1,789 
2,051 
2.413 
2.8:34 
3,442 

$434 
555 
701 
797 
913 
1,042 
1,150 

$80 
163 
235 
283 
364 
461 
624 

$251 
297 
341 
SO") 

4;jo 

487 
547 

$39 
54 
85 
119 
157 
180 
264 

$248 
336 
427 
457 
549 
664 
857 

$30 

46 

66 

86 

119 

119 

203 

$26 
32 
86 
180 
270 
402 
559 

2.45 
2.78 
3.a3 
3.10 
3.13 
3.69 
4.01 

•  Data  for  families  with  incomes  under  $500  and  more  tl.an  $5.a()  not  vet  available 
«,  ,f  K*"^"^*  .^a^V^^^^^'*^  ^^^'^  deducted  from  the  income  fieures  shown  in  column  2.    Total  money  iucom* 
may  be  obtained  by  combining  the  amounts  shown  in  the  two  columns.  mcomc 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Table  3.— Earners  per  family    Urban  families  of  2  or  more  persons,  by  number 

of  earners,  by  annual  money  income — 19Jtl 


Annual  money  income 


Percent  of  families  of  2  or  more 
persons  with — 


Under  $500 
$500  to  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $1,500 
$1,500  to  $2,000 
$2,000  to  $2,500 
$2,500  to  $3,(X)0 
$3,000  to  $5,000 


Two  or 

more 

earners 


One 
earner 


No 
earner 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Senator  Tunnell.  We  will  meet  again  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock. 
(Whereupon,  at  12 :  01  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  September  26, 1945.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  357,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Tunnell  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Tunnell,  EUender,  Guffey,  La  Follette,  Aiken, 
Smith,  Morse,  and  Myers.      , 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Hinrichs. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  F.  HINRICHS— Resumed 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  were  in  the  midst  of  your  testimony  yester- 
day, Mr.  Hinrichs.     You  may  proceed,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  I  had  indicated  yesterday  that  I  was  going  to  address 
myself  first  to  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  living  standards 
which  would  be  afforded  by  even  the  75-cent  rate  to  a  family  depending 
upon  the  earnings  of  a  single  worker.  I  had  concluded  my  testimony 
on  that  point,  except  insofar  as  the  committee  may  have  questions. 

I  may  say,  in  summary,  that,  insofar  as  I  know,  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive on  the  subject  that  even  the  75-cent  rate  will  not  produce  an 
adequate  minimum  living  standard  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the 
inadequacy  of  the  family  living  under  conditions  of  the  65-cent  rate 
is  overwhelmingly  demonstrated.  The  extent  of  that  inadequacy  is 
such  that  even  were  there  to  be  a.  reversion  to  substantially  lower  price 
levels  than  now  prevail— and  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  going  to 
happen— the  standard  of  living  afforded  by  the  75-cent  wage  would 
be  a  bare  minimum. 

Senator  Ellender.  Wliat  period  of  time  does  the  information  cover 
to  demonstrate  that  a  minimum  of  75  cents  per  hour  is  inadequate? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Those  are  materials  which  have  been  compiled  at 
various  times  from  1935  to  date. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  you  able  to  say  how  much  would  have  been 
required  in  1935? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  At  that  time  it  would  probably  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,300  to  $1,400. 

Senator  Ellender.  Were  not  all  commodities  at  a  very  much  lower 
price  at*  that  time  as  compared  to  the  present  ? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  They  were  at  very  much  lower  prices  than  they  are 

now,  yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  lower  ? 
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Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  About  25-percent  lower  than  they  are  today.'  The 
present  level  of  commodity  prices  is  about  32-percent  higher  than  it 
was  in  1935. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  At  the  present  time,  yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  that  the  living  costs  in  1933 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  I  said  1935,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Or  1935  were  only  28  percent  lower  than  they 
are  today? 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  About  25  percent  lower  than  they  are  today. 

Now,  if  you  turn  that  figure  the  other  way  around  it  becomes  a 
different  figure,  sir.  They  are  now  32  percent  higher  than  they  were 
in  1935. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  economists  manipulate  figures  so  I  cannot 
follow  you. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  not  hard  to  follow,  Senator.  If  you  take 
the  percentage  on  the  lower  base  it  is  higher  than  it  is  if  you  take  it 
on  the  higher  base. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  asking  particularly  on  the  living  cost,  the 

cost  of  living.     I  think  there  is  a  big  difference  of  opinion  between 

"the  Labor  Department  figures  and  the  CIO  and  A.  F.  of  L.  groups' 

figures  as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  from  1941  to  1944  or 

1945. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  the  CIO  and 
other  labor  groups  as  well  disagree  with  the  figures  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Our  figures  have  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal 
of  searching  analysis.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  them. 
Those  figures,  however,  relate  very  particularly  to  the  changes  in 
prices  that  affect  the  average  wage-earning  family.  They  are  not 
compiled,  and  never  have  been  compiled,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
showing  the  effect  of  changes  in  prices  on  the  very  lowest  income 
groups  of  the  country,  such  a  group,  for  example,  as  would  have  been 
affected  by  a  4(Vcent  minimum  wage.  The  level  of  income  back  in 
1934-35,  to  which  our  figures  refer,  was  an  income  in  the  order  of 
about  $1,500. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  Mr.  Hinrichs,  as  I  understand,  you  stated 
a  while  ago  that  the  cost  of  living  in  1933  was  28  or  33  percent— what 
figure  did  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  I  used  the  figure  showing  that  the  current  prices 
are  about  32  percent  higher  than  they  were  in  1935.  May  I  give  you 
some  figures.  Senator,  that  will  clear  up  your  point? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  want  to  get  something  in  my  head  first,  if  I 
can.  You  say  the  prices  of  goods  in  1935  were  only  32  percent  lower 
than  they  were  in  1944,  or  whatever  year  you  used. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  May  I  give  you  some  figures  I  think  will  clarify 
the  question,  Senator? 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  the  thing  I  want  clarified  is  this,  if  you 
do  not  mind :  I  have  seen  figures  showing  that  the  cost  of  living  from 
1941  to  1944, 1  think,  increased  23  to  28  percent,  as  I  recall  them,  and 
you  now  say  that  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  from  1935  to  1944  was 
only . 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  32  percent. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  will  you  explain  that  to  us? 
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Mr  Hinrichs.  Yes.  Various  dates  have  been  used  here.  Let  me 
iust  indicate  for  certain  key  dates  what  the  figures  for  our  index 
show.  We  base  our  index  on  the  average  level  of  prices  through  the 
period  1935-39.  There  was  some  fluctuation  in  those  years,  in  some 
years  higher  and  in  some  years  lower.  Taking  that  period  ly^5-^y 
and  calling  the  prices  in  that  period  100  percent  we  find  that  the 
lowest  level  of  prices  since  the  First  World  War  came  m  June  of 
1933  at  which  time  our  index  stood  at  90.8.  By  1935  prices  had  risen 
from  that  low  of  the  depression ;  by  March  1935  the  index  stood  at 

97  8. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  in  terms  of  cost  of  living,  can  you  trans- 
late that  into  a  stated  percentage  to  demonstrate  how  much  the  cost 

of  living  increased?  -,..,.         -    ^       • 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  That  would  mean  that  during  that  period  prices 
had  risen  about  71/2  percent.  The  difference  in  points  on  the  index 
for  the  two  dates,  7  divided  by  90.8  gives  your  answer  of  a  7.7  percent 

rise. 

Senator  Ellender.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Now,  between  1935  and  1939,  as  I  say,  there  was  a 
minor  rise  and  a  minor  fall  in  prices.  There  was  no  substantial 
change  in  prices  until  the  beginning  of  1941.  In  January  of  1941 
our  index  stood  at  100.8.  Now,  relative  to  the  1935  figure  that  I  gave 
you,  that  means  that  there  had  been  a  further  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
by  January  1941  of  about  3  percent. 

The  rapid  rise  in  prices  occurred  from  1941  to  the  spring  of  1943, 
which  was  the  time  of  the  hold-the-line  orders.  By  May  of  1943,  our 
index  of  prices  stood  at  125.1.  That  is  roughly  25  percent  higher 
than  in  January  of  1941.  .        ,.  .■,• 

After  the  hold-the-line  order  was  issued  and  after  certain  subsidies 
with  respect  to  food  prices,  prices  on  the  average  fell  very  slightly. 
I  said  that  in  May  1943  the  index  stood  at  125.1.  In  February  of 
1944  the  index  stood  just  a  little  lower,  123.8.  ^ 

Since  those  early  days  of  1944  there  has  been  a  slow  but  on  thQ 
whole  rather  persistent  rise  of  prices,  and  the  index  for  July  1945 
stands  at  129.4.  That  is  at  about  28  to  29  percent  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  index  in  January  1941.  Now,  that  is  the  story  as  told 
by  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  the  index  was  90  in  1933,  as  you  have  indi- 
cated, and  it  is  129.4  now,  or  the  last  figures  you  have,  would  that 
mean  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  39.4  percent  ? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  That  will  work  out  at  an  increase  of  about  44  per- 
cent from  1933  to  1945. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  the  increase  is  44  percent,  as  you  say,  from 
1933  to  1945,  how  much  would  it  have  required  in  1933  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  living  that  you  are  now  suggesting? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  I  am  sorry,  I  will  have  to  refer  back  to  my  testi- 
mony of  yesterday.  Senator.  I  said  with  reference  to  the  amount  that 
is  required  to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cannot  say  how  much  more 
than  $1,500  is  required  today.  We  are  currently  engaged  in  making 
a  study  of  that  subject  with  an  appropriation  made  this  last  June. 
That  study  is  under  way.  The  results  of  that  study  cannot  be  made 
available  for  a  number  of  months.    I  therefore  have  no  way  of  tell- 
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ing  you  whether  you  are  talking  about  $1,600  or  $1,700  or  $1,800  or 
$2,000,  or  $2,500. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  us  take  any  figure  you  desire.  Let  us  take 
$1,600,  if  you  will.  If  it  requires  $1^600  under  present  conditions 
to  maintain  a  family,  as  you  have  indicated,  with  the  cost  of  living 
44  percent  less  in  1933,  how  much  would  it  have  required  in  1933  to 
maintain  such  a  family  ? 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  I  think  it  probably  takes  more  than  $1,600  at  the 
present  time. 

Senator  Ellender.  Take  $3,000.  I  don't  care(  what  figure  you 
take.  What  I  want  to  put  into  the  record,  if  I  can,  is  how  this  cost 
of  living  formula  is  worked  out  for  you.  In  other  words,  if  the  cost 
of  living  was  44  percent  less  in  1933  than  it  is  now,  I  would  like\  ^o 
have  that  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  translated  in  what  the  living 
costs  of  a  family,  say,  of  four  would  have  been  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HiNRiciis.  Yes.  I  said  that  prices  today  are  about  44  percent 
higher  than  they  were  in  1933. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  You  have  now  asked  me  how  much  lower  prices 
were  in  1933  than  they  are  today,  and  that  involves  simply  turning 
the  figures  around.  The  answer  is  that  prices  can  be  described  as 
being  either  30  percent  lower  in  1933  than  they  are  today,  or  that 
prices  today  are  44  percent  higher  than  they  were  in  the  earlier 

Eeriod.  Therefore,  if  you  take  the  $1,600  figure  that  you  suggested 
ut  which  may  be  too  low  for  a  current  figure,  and  deduct  30  percent 
from  that  you  w^ould  come  out  with  the  figure  of  $1,120,  if  my  arith- 
metic is  correct. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  thought  you  said  the  figure  was  44  percent. 
That  is  that  the  cost  of  living  in  1933  was  44  percent  less  than  1944 
and  not  30  percent. 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  Senator,  I  am  sorry  if  I  don't  make  myself  clear. 
Let  us  start  with  the  price  of  cotton.  Cotton  was  5  cents  a  pound 
in  1932,  or  lower ;  is  that  right  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  right;  that  is,  for  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  It  is  about  20  cents  a  pound  today. 

Cotton  prices  today  are  about  300  percent  higher  than  they  were 
in  10.32. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  that  is  for  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  arithmetic. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  say  that  is  for  the  raw  material.  Wlien  you 
convert  that  into  the  cost  of  the  shirt  that  I  am  wearing 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Maybe  we  ought  to  strike  that  from  the  record.  I 
did  not  want  to  talk  about  the  price  of  cotton  as  such. 

Senator  Ellender.  No.  You  take  raw  cotton  at  4  cents,  and  then 
you  say  today  it  is  300  percent  higher,  but  that  the  price  of  4-cent 
cotton  was  not  properly  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  material  that  was 
made  from  it. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  That  illustration  was  selected  in  all  innocence, 
Senator.  I  will  change  it  to  a  cotton  shirt  that  used  to  cost  a  dollar 
and  it  now  costs  $2. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  just  an  assumption  on  your  part. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  It  is  awfully  close  to  the  truth.  That  means  that 
the  price  of  shirts  have  increased  100  percent.  Now,  when  you  turn 
the  question  around  and  say  how  much  less  did  shirts  cost  back  in 
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the  good  old  days  when  you  could  pay  a  dollar  for  a  shirt  the  answer 
is  they  cost  50  percent  less  than  they  cost  today.  That  is,  it  is  now 
$2,  it  was  $1,  and  a  dollar  is  50  percent  less  than  $2.  That  is  what 
I  am  doing  with  the  index  figures  that  I  was  talking  about. 

Senator  Ellender.  Using  your  own  method,  you  have  indicated  the 
cost  of  living  in  1933  was  44  percent  less  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  30  percent.  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  taking  your  own  index.  You  gave  us  an 
index  a  while  ago  in  1933  that  showed  90  under  100;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Yes. 

Senator  Eixender.  And  today  it  is  29.4  over  100.  29.4  plus  10,  what 
does  that  make? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  That  makes  an  increase  in  that  period  of 

Senator  Ellender.  30  percent? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  I  am  sorry,  44  percent.  If  you  divide  129  by  90 
you  will  see  that  it  comes  out  as  1.44.  That  means  a  44  percent 
mcrease. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  may  be  a  little  confused  with  figures. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  the  Senator  is  basing  his  percentage  on 
different  things  from  the  witness.  Now,  you  take  your  shirt ;  there  was 
a  100  percent  increase  in  that  shirt,  and  then  it  is  a  50  percent  reduc- 
tion to  get  it  back.    It  depends  on  which  way  you  are  going. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  not  much  at  figures,  I  may  be  confused 
a  little  bit,  but  as  I  understood  you  to  say— and  if  I  am  wrong,  you 
may  say  so — you  said  that  the  cost  of  living  in  1933  was  44  percent 
less  than  it  is  now.    Is  that  a  true  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  It  was  30  percent  less  than  it  is  today. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  44  percent  figure  that  you  gave  a 

while  afifo  ? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  The  44  percent  figure  answers  the  question  how 
much  higher  is  the  cost  of  living  today  than  it  was  back  in  this 
period  when  prices  were  very  low. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  the  very  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  The  30  percent  figure,  Senator,  is  the  one  you  want 

to  use. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  not  the  44  ? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Because  that  corresponds  to  the  100  percent  in- 
creiise  in  the  price  of  the  shirt.    You  see,  we  started  with  very  low 

prices. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  would  rather  apply  it  to  the  cost  of  living. 
That  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  try  and  develop  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  May  I  help  you  in  just  a  second,  sir,  with  a  pencil? 

Senator  Ellender.  Surely.  Besides  me,  you  will  have  to  convince 
92  Senators  aside  from  those  present. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  In  1933,  we  started  with  an  index  figure  of  roughly 
90,  and  today  the  index  is  129.  To  find  out  how  much  higher  the 
prices  are  today  than  they  were  in  1933,  we  want  to  divide  the  present 
figure,  which  is  129 — that  corresponds  to  our  $2  for  the  shirt — ^by  the 
figure  of  90,  which  is  where  he  started  from  and  which  corresponds 
to  the  price  of  a  dollar  per  shirt.  When  we  divide  129  by  90  we  find 
that  we  have  a  figure  of  1.44.  Now,  that  can  be  interpreted  to  mean 
a  44  percent  increase  in  prices  from  the  time  when  they  were  very 
low. 
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Now,  your  problem  today  is  not  to  start  from  1933,  when  prices  were 
low,  but  to  start  with  prices  as  we  find  them  today,  when  prices  are 
high.  You  want  to  see  how  much  less  we  would  need  than  we  do 
today  if  prices  went  back  to  the  1933  levels.  So  in  order  to  answer 
your  question  we  simply  turn  our  figures  around  and  we  say  prices 
today  are  129.  But  back  in  1933  they  were  only  90,  so  we  divide 
90  by  129,  just  the  way  we  divided  the  dollar  that  we  used  to  pay 
for  the  shirt  by  the  $2  we  now  pay  for  it,  and  we  come  out  then  with 
a  figure  of  just  about  70.  Now,  that  70  means  that  prices  in  1933 
were  70  percent  as  high  as  they  are  today,  or  you  can  say  that  prices 
in  1933  were  30  percent  lower  than  they  are  today.  That  is  saying 
the  same  thing. 

So,  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  say  that  starting  with  this  $1,600,  if 
prices  were  30  percent  lower  than  they  are  today,  how  much  would  it 
cost  to  buy  the  goods  that  you  can  buy  today  with  $1,600.  Now,  30 
percent  ot  $1,600  is  $480.  We  subtract  that  and  you  come  out  with 
an  answer  of  $1,120. 

Now,  if  you  started  with  a  $2,000  figure  today  you  would  take  off 
$600,  or  say  $1,400.  If  you  go  still  higher  to  the  $2,500  figure  you  still 
take  off  30  percent.  But  it  becomes  a  larger  figure  in  dollars ;  so  the 
answer  is  $1,750. 

Senator  SMrrn.  Doctor,  will  you  put  in  the  record  the  items  that  go 
to  make  up  the  index  ?  I  mean  just  an  outline  of  how  you  make  up  the 
index. 

Mr.  HiNRicHs.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  that  the  same  index  you  are  using  for  the  90  per- 
cent figure  as  for  the  $1,600  cost  of  living  figure  ? 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  Except  as  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
certain  modifications  due  to  the  disappearance  of  goods  in  wartime. 

Senator  Smith.  I  was  just  interested  in  having  the  record  show 
what  you  considered  in  developing  the  index. 

Mr.  HiNRicHs.  We  will  submit  a  description  of  the  index  which  we 
have  published. 

(See  exhibit  A,  p.  63.) 

Senator  Smith.  Does  your  index  vary  from  indexes  gotten  up  by 
other  groups,  such  as  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers?  I 
ana  confused  when  one  says  this  is  the  cost  of  living  and  another  says 
this  is  the  cost  of  living,  when  one  says  there  are  so  many  unemployed 
and  another  says  there  are  so  many  unemployed.  We  want  to  get  to 
a  norm  so  we  can  have  accurate  figures  as  a  basis  on  which  to  draw  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  The  only  other  national  index  of  the  cost  of  living 
that  I  know  of  is  one  maintained  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board.  The  changes  shown  by  that  index  are  very  similar  to  the 
changes  shown  in  our  index. 

The  index  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  compiled  was  studied, 
so  far  as  its  accuracy  is  concerned,  first  by  a  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association  which  rendered  a  report  and  found  the 
index  accurate.  The  President,  in  November  1943,  appointed  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  President's  Cost  of  Living  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  William  Davis,  with  two  labor  men  and  two  em- 
ployers serving  on  that  committee.  Mr.  Davis,  himself,  appointed  a 
committee  of  experts  to  advise  him.    That  committee  of  experts  studied 
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the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  studied  all  of  the  evidence 
that  the  labor  organizations  were  able  to  offer,  and  found,  in  the  fall 
of  1944,  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  does  measure  with 
substantial  accuracy  the  influence  of  price  changes  on  the  cost  of  living 
of  an  average  wage-earner  family  in  the  United  States.  They  found 
that  there  were  certain  kinds  of  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  mar- 
ket, which  are  probably  not  adequately  measured  by  the  Bureau's  index. 
The  most  notable  of  those  was  the  influence  of  quality  deterioration 
on  the  effective  cost  of  goods.  In  connection  with  quality  deteriora- 
tion the  President's  experts  estimated  that  the  effect  of  that,  had  we 
been  able  to  fully  measure  it,  might  have  amounted  to  one  and  one-half 
to  two  and  one-half  points  on  the  index. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  quality  deterioration  which  the  Bu- 
reau had  recognized  in  its  publications  but  had  said  it  was  unable  to 
measure  and  had  been  advised  by  these  experts  not  to  try  to  measure, 
in  addition  to  that  there  were  other  small  factors  for  which  the  com- 
mittee estimated  a  maximum  allowance  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
make.  These  experts  for  the  President's  committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  many  purposes  it  was  going  to  be  wise  to  add  an  allow- 
ance of  something  like  3  to  4  points  of  rise  to  the  28  or  29  points  shown 
by  the  Bureau's  index  since  1941.  So  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  influence  of  price  changes  on  an  average  wage-earner  family  has 
amounted  to  something  like  32  or  33  percent  rather  than  the  29  percent 
shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures. 

The  whole  history  of  that  case  was  subsequently  reviewed  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  his  coming  to  office,  and  he  issued  a  statement 
on  the  subject  the  other  day  in  which  he  announced  his  appraisal  of  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  Bureau's  figures  as  a  measure  of  the  influ- 
ence, of  price  changes  on  the  cost  of  living  for  the  average  wage-earner 
family. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 

(At  a  press  conference  on  July  17, 1945,  Secretary  of  Labor  L.  B.  Schwellenbach 
announced  he  would  have  a  study  of  the  cost  of  living  index  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  made  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Carl  Moran.  That  studj 
now  has  been  completed,  thus  the  Secretary  is  making  public  this  statement.) 

United  States  Depabtment  of  Labor, 

September  6,  1945 

Statement  of  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Regarding  the 

Cost-of-Livinq  Index 

((Compiled  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

1.  The  alertness,  intelligence,  honesty  of  approach  and  technical  competence  of 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  beyond  question.  I  am  satisfied 
on  this  score  from  the  examination  made  by  Second  Assistant  Secretary  Carl 
Moran  and  the  investigations  by  the  American  Statistical  Association  Commit- 
tee and  the  Technical  Committee  on  Cost  of  Living. 

2.  The  presently  named  Cost-of-Living  Index  measures  the  influence  of  average 
retail  prices  of  selected  commodities  and  services  on  the  cost  of  a  fixed  standard 
ot  living  for  an  average  family  of  moderate  income  in  large  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  For  what  it  is  designed  to  measure,  fhe  present  index  is  scientifically  accu- 
rate. The  several  expert  reports  made  by  disinterested  statistical  authorities 
in  1943  and  1944  demonstrate  this. 

4.  The  present  index  will  be  continued  because  it  is  worth  while  to  have  a 
measure  of  the  influence  of  price  changes  on  living  costs. 
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for '  Mf^rtpr^tn^T*"^  ^^®  present  index  has  been  changed  to  Consumers'  Price  Index 
numfer  ormon^h?'^^  l^""']!'^^  ^^  La^ge  Cities,  as  originally  recommended  a 
contusion  n^^^^^''  ^^'  ^^^  ^"''^^"  «^  I^abor  Statistics.  This  should  end  the 
Scned  fo^onT  ""''T?  ^^"^^  ^y  misunderstanding  of  what  the  index  is 
not  adapted  '^  ^  ^^^  "^^  ""^  ^^^  ^°^^^  ^""'^  purposes  for  which  it  was 

famiIy^L'ne^ndiH!r«^'^  !^?^  ^""^-^^  ""^^^^^  ^'^"  *^^  ^'^^^'  ^^^*°^«  ^^^^^  ^^^  influence 
cCi  gLIn  w .1^  ^^-  Jj'^^^  ^s  no  way  of  determining  statistically  whether 
of  aSl  exnen  iff^i^f  *^T^'  ^'f  necessary  or  voluntary.  Periodic  field  studies 
method  n/'^w'^^  ""^  purchases,  rather  than  an  index,  is  a  more  accurate 

WU   b^e  g?Jen  t^'^^^^^  '"'{''  ^^"  v""''''  ''"'''''''"'  ^''  '^'''^^'  ^"^  consiSeraUon 

1  ue  given  to  mstitutmg  such  studies. 

grain  •'in^i,!;^?'?"  ^'"  ^^  ^^^®°  continuously  to  changes  in  the  Bureau's  nro- 
'   ?f  "Predetermination,  two  general  principles  will  governi 

comDilation  ni^!:  ^^''!^^'  .^""^  concrete  objective  should  be  served  by  the 
woThStoin«?^f 'f^'!'"'-  V'^  objective  sought  must  be  sufficiently 
tT^scrrtafn  wl^f  It^r'f-  ^"''^'  ^^^'^'  ''^"^  ^^^^"^^  involved.  It  is  essential 
best  bldono  hi  statistics  are  of  most  value,  and  produce  them ;  that  can 
^2?  Tho  n*'-'^  continuous  consultation  with  all  interested  parties 

accuracy  to  dIfPrmfn''^'i"K"^^T-^°^'  '''')S  ^^r^^'  °^^^  ^a^ts  «f  unquestioned 
accuracy  to  determine  labor  policies.    The  United  States  Dpn'irfinpnf-  nf 

W^Tf  T-  l""^^?^""^  '"^  "^^^^  that  need.    The  Bureau's  figures  wouM  Le  vaiut 

pr?determ?,ied'rn'^r'"''''^S''^  ''  cleliberately^rrlng^  to  p/ove  ^ 

fiLtead  Tiw  ^nc.  H^'^l?-    ?^search  must  not  be  prostituted   to  policy ; 
pS  re^arch  ""^  ^'"^  ^'''^'  determined  by  honest  and  com. 

^  Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  Here  I  would  like  to  point  out,  if  I  may  one  rather 
important  fact.  The  goods  that  the'^Bureau^f  lS  sLtisS 
priced  were  the  goods  which  were  purchased  prior  to  the  war  bv  an 
average  wage-earner  family,  a  family  with  an  average  wage-earner 

tn''^?'^kn  w  1^  ^'""^  ^^^  ^''^'■^^^  ^^^  ^"  th^  neighborhood  of  $1,500 
to  $1,550.     We  have  not  attempted  to  price,  and  have  not  had  the 

lTm)T'?-T''  'i^.^^^'  ^^^  "  family^hat  was  at?Jmpting  o  1  v^ 
on  $800  which  would  have  a  minimum  wage-earner  family  with  one 
worker  fully  employed  at  40  cents.  ^         ' 

Now,  it  is  known  that  the  factors  which  have  operated  during  war- 
time have  tended  to  brin^  about  a  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  livingr 
tor  the  lowest  income  families  among  the  wage-earner  ffroup  than 
hey  have  for  the  average.  There  are  several  refsons  whyThat  would 
be  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  food,  which  has  risen  more  than  any 
other  Item  m  the  family  Udget  except  clothing,  constituted  a  more 
important  portion  of  the  budget  of  the  very  low  wage-earner  family 
than  it  did  of  an  average  wage-earner  family.  There  are  offsetting 
factors.  That  means  that  the  errors  caused  from  that  point  of  viel 
are  less  than  they  might  be  thought  to  be  in  the  first  instance  All 
we  know  is-and  we  are  quite  sure  about  it— the  influence  of  food  price 
changes  would  somewhat  raise  the  cost  of  living  index  for  the  lowest 
income  groups.  ivwe^t 

Secondly  one  of  the  most  important  changes  that  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  clothing  prices  has  been  not  the  increase  in  the  pHce 
for  a  standard  article  but  the  disappearance  of  the  lowest  pS 
merchandise  which  was  bought  by  tlie  lowest  income  groups^  The 
trouble  with  my  figure  for  the  dollar  shirt  that  became  $2  is  that 
what  was  the  dollar  shirt  has  tended  to  disappear  ahnost  entii4Ty 
from  the  market  It  has  been  more  profitable  to  manufacture  wS 
was  formerly  a  $2.25  shirt  to  sell  for  |3.25  now.  But ^hf  fact  thTt^t 
has  been  necessary  to  go  from  low-priced  merchandise  to  higher-qualitv 
merchandise  has  imposed  a  very  special  burden  on  the  lowest  income 
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families.  The  housewife  who  used  to  buy  a  97-cent  house  dress  just 
cannot  find  that  kind  of  garment  any  more  in  the  market,  and  if  she 
is  coming  into  the  market  she  comes  in  for  a  house  dress  which  is  priced 
today  well  above  $2.  It  is  that  kind  of  thin^  which  makes  these  cost- 
of-living  figures  of  ours  inapplicable  to  a  family  that  was  earning  $800 
back  in  1939  or  1941.  That  we  know.  Everyone  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  that  one  point.  ,        -  ,     1  , 

Now,  I  think  I  would  rather  leave  the  contention  of  the  labor  groups 
that  the  cost  of  living  for  an  average  wage-earner  family  has  risen 
by  more  than  40  percent  from  1941  to  them  rather  than  to  try  to  argue 
their  case  for  them.  I  think  they  are  incorrect  in  their  contention. 
That  is  not  merely  a  personal  opinion ;  it  represents  essentially  a  para- 
phrasing of  the  experts  of  the  President's  committee.  The  labor 
groups,  however,  do  not  admit  the  findings  of  those  experts  as  being 
adequate  to  the  kind  of  case  that  they  are  arguing. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  confused  here  if  we 
have  different  experts  arriving  at  different  conclusions.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  clear  basis  so  we  can  intelligently  arrive  at  a  solution 

of  the  problem. 

Mr.  HiNRiciis.  May  I  put  it  this  way.  Senator,  as  a  contribution. 
You  started  with  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  in  the  law  of  1938.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  only  the  changes  in  prices,  as  measured  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  is  probably  the  most  accurate 
immediate  guide  that  is  at  hand,  you  would  find  that  40  cents  was  no 
longer  worth  wliat  it  was  back  in  1938,  but  to  get  anything  like  equiv- 
alence for  that  40-cent  figure,  you  have  probably  got  to  go  to  a  figure  of 
55  cents  or  higher. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  that  is  clear  enough.  Your  point  is  then, 
that  by  any  of  your  indexes  you  would  reach  that  point. 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  I  hope  that  ultimately  we  will  get  indexes  that 
the  experts  are  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  You  do  not  wish  it  any  more  earnestly  than  I  do. 
I  had  hoped  that  this  issue  was  long  dead  and  buried. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Would  it  not  make  a  difference  as  to  what  partic- 
ular item  a  family's  living  standard  was  based  on?  That  is,  if  the 
major  item  in  a  particular  family  were  food  then  of  course  there 
would  be  one  rise,  and  if  it  is  in  clothing  then  there  might  be  a  higher 
rise.  You  cannot  get  a  mathematical  certainty  as  to  what  these  are 
in  every  instance,  can  you? 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  No.  There  are  certain  items  that  have  been  rather 
stringently  controlled.  Rents,  for  example.  Eents  have  been  under 
control  almost  from  the  beginning,  and  they  moved  comparatively 
little.  The  difficulty  in  connection  with  rent  has  been  not  that  the  rent 
of  an  individual  house  has  been  raised.  However,  if  a  family  was 
evicted  from  the  property  in  which  it  w^as  living  or  if  it  chose  to  mi- 
grate to  a  new  community,  it  became  impossible,  in  view  of  the  hous- 
ing shortage,  to  find  a  house  at  a  rent  that  w^as  anything  like  the  rent 
that  it  had  formerly  paid. 

Fuel,  electricity,  and  gas  prices  have  tended  to  go  down  during  the 
war  rather  than  to  rise.  So  that  at  one  end  among  the  items  con- 
sumed by  a  family  you  have  items  which  have  risen  comparatively 
little,  while  at  the  other  end  you  have  items  like  food  and  clothing 
which  have  risen  more  than  40  percent  on  the  average. 
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Tk  •^'  ^^  those  groups  you  have  even  more  divergent  movements. 
The  rise  in  bread  prices  has  been  comparatively  small.  The  rise  in 
vegetable  prices  has  averaged  something  like  100  percent  during  the 
war.  The  same  thing  applies  to  many  of  the  clothing  items  we  have 
m  our  mdex,  which  shows  a  rise  of  more  than  100  percent  during  the 
w^.    Women's  house  dresses  are  an  example. 

feo  you  are  dealing,  as  you  pointed  out,  with  an  average  figure, 
lalcing  the  average  figure  and  its  impact  on  relatively  high  wage 
groups,  or  medium  wage  groups,  even  that  influence  has  mounted  to  a 
rise  of  more  than  30  percent,  about  32  percent,  since  the  40-cent  figure 
^as  enacted  into  law,  and  to  that  32  percent  figure  you  may  want  to 
acm  d  or  4  points,  for  factors  that  cannot  be  measured  tut  whose 
mit"eT^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  guessed  at  by  the  President's  corn- 
Senator  TuNNELL.  Are  your  figures  based  on  the  necessary  needs 
or  the  average  cost?  ^  "ceu5> 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  They  are  based  on  the  changes  that  we  find  in  the 
prices  in  the  stores  where  wage  earners  ordinarily  buy 

feenat<)r  Tunnell.  Then,  this  is  the  average,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  HiNRicHs.  Yes.  When  I  was  talking  yesterdav  in  terms  of  thp 
current  inadequacy  of  the  $1,500  income  to  support  a  family,  I  was 
shaking  m  terms  of  necessary  costs,  with  the  most  painstaking  kind  of 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  necessary  cost  then  is  the  minimum  cost,  is 
It  not  s  ' 

Mr.  HiNRicns.  It  is  in  the  order  of  a  minimum  cost,  without  pro- 
vision for  emergencies,  without  provision  for  any  of  the  little  foofish- 
nesses  that  people  inevitably  allow  to  creep  into  their  spending,  even 
If  It  only  amounts  to  an  unnecessary  nickel  for  gum,  that  I  am  sure  is 
not  m  any  of  the  budgets  that  are  Luilt  up.  Tley  'are  strieth.  neces 
ary  costs.  The  most  I  can  say  about  that'^is  that  that  neceiary  cost 
Ir^thnn  li1on"^^Ti'  '^'^  ^  could  think  of  as  tolerable  is  cerfaihlv 
more  than  $1,500.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  it  is  as  low 
or  could  not  conceivably  be  as  low  as  $1,300. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  a  point  I  made  yesterday  on  the  matter  of  the 
necessity  of  these  budgets.     You  will  remember  that  I  discussed  the 
point  at  which  families  are  actually  going  into  the  red.     That  is  an 
awfully  significant  social  measure.     Ifthe  cost  of  goods  is  so  high  and 
the  average  family  income  is  so  low  that  a  large  group  of  families  is 
vo  untarily  choosing  to  operate  on  a  deficit  basis,  yoi  know  at  that 
point  you  are  gettmg  awfully  close  to  something  that  needs  to  be 
regarded  socially  as  the  minimum  acceptable  standard  of  living 
Ji.ven  before  the  war  that  figure  was  nearly  $1,500.     At  the  present 
time  that  break-even  point  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,950  for  goods 
and  services  alone.     Now,  we  need  to  add  to  that  $1,950  figure  Some- 
thing like  $100  for  income  taxes  that  would  be  paid  by  a^mily  at 
those  levels      So,  in  terms  of  gross  income  the  break-even  point  todav 
IS  above  $2,000  rather  than  below  it.  ^  ^ 

Senator  Tunnell    Does  that  not  take  us  to  this  point,  that  the 
family  that  lives  within  that  class  is  living  below  a  health  standard  « 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  I  think  that  is  an  absolutely  safe  assumption,  yes, 
because  health  is  going  to  be  the  last  thing  that  the  family  will  protect 
The  length  of  time  that  you  can  allow  teeth  to  go  is  enough  to  ruin' 
the  teeth  of  the  future  population  of  one-third  of  the  United  States 
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Senator  Tunnell.  And  that  family  is  living  below  what  you  say  can 
be  done  with  a  minimum  expense? 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  That  is  correct.  ,     ,    .     ^u        u4««+  fV,«<. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Hinrichs,  to  go  back  to  the  subject  that 

we  were  talking  about  a  while  ago 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  arithmetic?  ,  4.       .    „..^  oa  T 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.    I  was  dealing  m  percentages,  and  as  1 

understand  now  the  table  that  you  used,  this  index,  does  not  deal  in 

percentages.    Am  I  right  in  that ?  -     .u         4.    4  i\^i^^ 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  No,  our  figures  on  the  changes  m  the  cost  of  living 

are  in  percentage  form.  ,     .  1 ,    xi.  ^  j  4.^ 

Senator  EliInder.  I  am  talking  about  the  table  that  you  used  to 
reach  that  percentage.  For  instance,  when  you  said  awhile  ago  that 
in  1935  assuming  that  it  was  100,  then  1933  would  be  90  and  1944 
would  be  129.4.  What  were  you  dealing  with  ?  Were  you  dealing  with 
percentages  or  just  your  index  figures? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  As  I  understand  them,  Senator  they  are  the  same. 
I  have  been  requested  to  put  into  the  record  a  full  description  of  the 
way  in  which  this  index  is  compiled.  That  will  show  not  only  what 
commodities  are  priced  but  it  will  also  show  m  rather  sample  form  the 
way  in  which  they  are  put  together  and  the  way  m  which  that  index 

''  Senat'ir  Ellender.  Do  you  insist  then  that  the  index  that^you  have 
been  talking  about,  which  shows  that  it  was  90  m  1933  and  129.4  m 
1944,  that  that  does  deal  with  percentages? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Yes,  and  from  that  you  can  get  the  percentage 

""^Senltor  El^^nder.  That  is  what  I  could  not  get  in  my  head,  and 
I  cannot  eet  it  in  my  head  yet,  because  to  me  if  it  is  10  percent  under 
in  1933  and  29.4  percent  over  in  1944,  that  adds  394  and  not  30  percent. 
Senator  Tunnell.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  get  that  straight, 
Mr.  Hinrichs. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  No.  ^  ,        ,        t.  u 

Senator  Ellender.  That  may  be  true.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be 
dealine  with  percentages  in  this  table  that  you  have  given  us.  You 
might  use  the  figures  to  obtain  the  difference  in  percentages  from 

time  to  time.  .        .  1000 

Mr  Hinrichs.  Well,  we  are  taking  average  prices  m  1935  to  l\^6\f 
as  106  percent.    May  I  go  back  to  my  shirt  example,  pleased 

Senator  Ellender.  No  ;  there  is  no  use  to  go  over  all  that  territory 
acain  It  is  not  necessary.  I  believe,  maybe,  some  easier  method 
should  be  worked  out  so  we  can  understand.  I  know  I  do  not,  and 
I  know  I  studied  quite  a  bit  of  mathematics  at  college.  Maybe  not 
enough  to  cope  with  you.  But  it  is  plain  to  me  if  the  figures  you  have 
eiven  us  deal  with  percentages,  in  the  cost  of  living,  then  assuming  it 
was  10  under  the  100  in  1933  and  it  is  now  1294  in  1944,  that  you 
would  add  the  29.4  to  the  10  that  it  was  under  m  1933,  which  would 
give  you  39.4  and  not  30  percent.  But  let  us  leave  that  subject.  That 
^  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Hinrichs : 

Would  you  be  able  to  put  in  the  record  for  us  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings, the  average  amount  of  earnings,  of  industrial  workers  during, 
let  us  say,  in  1929,  or  just  before  the  depression,  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
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3929  Jiveraee 
]!)33  average  *^- ^    1^^  average. ..r  „„ 
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that  an  adequate  standard  of  living  can  be  attained  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $1,500,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  substantially  more  than  that. 
That,  at  least,  constitutes  a  definition  of  our  goal.  I  think  it  would  be 
tragic,  in  the  light  of  whatever  information  is  available,  if  we  set  a 
goal  which  is  lower.  Now,  the  question  of  whether  that  goal  can  be 
attained  is  another  kind  of  story,  but  it  is  important  not  to  delude 
ourselves  that  the  goal  itself  is  too  high.  I  assure  you  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  belief  that  the  goal  of  a  $1,500  income  for  every 
family  in  the  United  States  is  too  high  a  goal  to  strive  for. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  are  trying  to  reach  that,  as  I  indicated 
yesterday,  by  continuing  to  increase  wages,  are  you  not  ? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Just  a  minute.  Isn't  that  an  unfair  assumption  ? 
This  man  is  here  to  give  us  certain  facts.  Now,  you  are  arguing  as  to 
a  form  of  government,  as  to  whether  he  believes  in  socialism.  He  is 
not  here  to  discuss  politics ;  he  is  here  to  discuss  figures. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  not  reach  the  point 
where  we  have  to  choose  between  socialism  and  feudalism  in  this 

country.  ,      .      •  ,  •     i  t 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  is  within  the  scope  ot 

this  man's  testimony.  ,        ,       x      i    ^ 

Senator  Ellender.  Will  you  repeat  the  last  question  that  I  askea 
him  ?     I  did  not  know  that  I  was  trespassing  on  the  committee. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  trying  to  tell  the  witness  that  some  coun- 
try has  socialism,  asking  him  if  he  is  in  favor  of  socialism. 

Senator  Ellender.  No.  I  will  repeat  the  question.  If  you  want  to 
draw  a  conclusion  of  that  kind,  it  is  up  to  you.  I  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  country  that  had  better  than  we  had,  and  he  mentioned  New 

Zealand. 

Senator  Tunnell.  He  said,  "Yes." 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes ;  he  mentioned  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  Let  me,  in  that  connection,  if  I  may,  Senator,  just 
introduce  one  chart  by  way  of  background  to  my  answer. 

(The  chart  referred  to  appears  on  p.  46.) 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  This  is  a  chart  in  which  we  have  attempted  to  show 
the  increased  productivity  in  all  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
United  States  from  1909  to  1940.  The  red  line  that  rises  on  this 
chart  from  a  point  of  50  in  1909  reaches  and  crosses  the  level  of  100  by 
1929.  That  means  that  in  that  period  of  20  years  the  output  per  hour 
of  work  doubled.  Now,  in  some  manufacturing  industries  it  quadru- 
pled ;  in  others,  it  was  raised  only  slightly. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  because  of  mass  production? 

Mr.  HiNRicHs.  Taking  all  of  the  factors  into  account.  The  thing 
1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  in  this  chart  is  the  tremendous 
persistence  of  that  upward  rise.  There  was  only  one  interruption  of 
that  rise  in  that  whole  period  that  we  know  anything  about.  That 
occurred  during  the  last  World  War  when,  as  in  this  war,  it  was 
necessary  to  produce  under  conditions  that  were  conducive  to  ineffi- 
ciency, not  to  efficiency.  During  the  period  of  the  World  War  itself, 
there  was  almost  no  rise,  so  that  productivity  in  1919  was  essentially 
no  greater  than  it  had  been  back  in  1914. 

Then,  look  at  that  tremendously  rapid  rise  following  the  close  of 
the  war  as  the  technology  that  had  developed  during  the  Avar  was 
pushed  into  normal  manufacturing  operations.     The  rate  of  increase 
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in  productivity  in  that  period  from  1919  to  1923  was  more  rapid  than 
the  increase  in  any  other  period  of  our  history  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  You  will  find  the  reason  for  that  if  you  will  go  back  and 
look  at  the  figures  for  machine  tool  production  in  those  years,  when 
industry  was  retooling  after  its  inability  to  purchase  equipment  during 

Now,' that  rise  in  output  per  man-hour,  which  involved  doubling 
that  output  in  the  20-year  period  continued  again  almost  without  any 
interruption  up  to  1939  and  1940,  that  is  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War.  At  that  time  the  output  per  hour  was  about  30 
percent  higher  than  it  had  been  in  1929. 

Now,  this  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  past,  that  has  characterized 
all  industrial  development  in  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  date,  is  going  to  go  on  happening.  That 
is  not  a  mere  prophesy.  I  am  not  sitting  down  and  looking  at  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  and  saying  because  it  happened  in  the  past  it  is 
going  to  happen  again,  1  am  looking  at  actual  technological  develop- 
ments which  have  been  proved  practicable  and  which  are  going  to  be 
introduced  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
cotton  textile  industry,  including  the  streamlining  of  production  m  the 
cotton  garment  industry—I  am  looking  at  developments  that  we  know 
are  going  to  happen  in  the  next  decade  just  exactly  as  they  happened 

in  the  past.  ,     .    ,  ,      ,  j.     x.  * 

Now,  the  nature  of  the  major  technological  developments  change,  ot 
course,  from  decade  to  decade,  but  this  underlying  capacity  to  produce 
more  with  less  effort  is  one  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  our 
country.  It  runs  through  every  line  of  production.  It  includes  agri- 
cultural production.    There  is  the  story  in  agriculture,  as  indicated  on 

this  chart. 

( The  chart  referred  to  appears  on  p.  48. )  ^ 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  We  cannot  describe  agricultural  production  as  ac- 
curately, in  terms  of  output  per  hour,  as  we  can  for  ]:i'inufacturing, 
because  the  hour  is  not  a  unit  of  accounting  time  in  agriculture ;  it 
is  sunup  to  sundown.  But  you  can  talk  in  terms  of  agncultural  out- 
put per  worker  who  has  been  employed  in  agriculture.  While  the  in- 
crease in  agricultural  output  per  worker  is  a  little  less  dramatic  than 
the  output  we  showed  for  manufacturing  workers,  you  will  notice 
in  the  case  of  agriculture  there  was  a  rise— that  is,  a  persistent  upward 
drift— as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  The  output  per  worker  rose 
from  a  point  of  about  70  in  1909  to  100  in  1929,  an  increase  of  30 
points  from  the  original  figure  of  70,  or  something  like  a  40-percent 
increase  in  output  per  worker.  There  was  probably  an  even  greater 
development  in  the  effectiveness  per  hour  of  labor,  because,  I  am  quite 
f5ure,  there  was  some  reduction  in  hours  worked  per  day  in  these  20 
vears 

Senator  Tunnell.  When  was  that  drop,  as  indicated  on  this  chart? 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  That  drop  was  the  drop  of  1932,  when  the  only  place 
in  which  an  unemployed  person  could  survive  was  back  on  the  f amilj 
subsistence  farm.  You  had  so  many  more  people  engaged  in  agri- 
culture than  you  knew  what  to  do  with  that  the  output  per  worker 
dropped  back  to  almost  the  levels  which  prevailed  in  1909. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  price  structure  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  too, 
at  that  time,  did  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  I  think  the  primary  factor  there,  Senator,  was 
simply  the  enormous  increase  in  back  migration  from  the  cities  to 
the  farms.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  only  period  m  our  history 
when  the  flow  of  migration  has  been  from  the  cities  to  the  farms  rather 
than  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.  I  say  "the  only  period  m  our  his- 
tory"- I  cannot  go  back  of  1800  in  my  economic  history,  but  1  can 
document  it  from  there  on.  In  that  period  of  intense  unemployment, 
1931  and  1932,  there  was  no  way  in  which  people  could  survive  in  an 
urban  environment  if  they  were  unemployed.  If  they  had  family 
connections  that  enabled  them  to  move  back  onto  a  farm  for  their 
subsistence,  many  of  them  did.  You  therefore  got  that  altogether 
unusual  and  tra-gic  building-up  of  surplus  agricultural  population. 

Senator  Tunneli>.  The  country  was  filled  with  farm  novices.    They 

were  not  familiar  with  the  work.       ,       ,       ^^     ,     ,.,       .„  ,  .     ,  ^^ 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  Yes ;  and  surplus  hands.    If  a  textile  mill  hired  50 

percent  more  people  than  they  needed  the  output  per  hour  would  go 

down.    That  was  what  was  happening  on  these  farms. 

Now,  notice  how  production  per  worker  went  up  by  the  late  1930  s. 
Actually,  one  of  the  pheiiomental  things,  one  of  the  things  which  saved 
our  lives  during  the  war,  has  been  enormous  expansion  of  output^per 
worker  on  the  farms  during  the  war.  It  has  gone  well  above  anything 
that  one  would  have  expected  as  a  normal  trend. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  indefinitely,  but  I  do  want  to  indicate 
how  universal  the  increase  in  productivity  is.    Here  is  a  chart  for 
mining,  showing  the  same  kind  of  upward  drift,  again  doubling  the 
effective  output  per  worker  of  work  in  a  period  of  20  years. 
(The  chart  referred  to  appears  on  p.  50.) 
Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  And  here  is  a  chart  for  railroads . 
(The  chart  referred  to  appears  on  p.  51.) 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  expect  that  increase  m  production  to  con- 
tinue after  the  war  ? 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  Certainly.    What  is  to  stop  it? 
The  automobile  industry  had  to  cut  gears.     They  can  now  use  a 
powdered  metal  that  makes  it  unnecessary  to  cut  a  gear,  they  can  mold 
It  to  the  shape  that  they  want. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  means  men  will  work  less  hours  to  produce 
the  same  amount  which  was  necessary  before  the  war,  and  if  they  work 
less  hours  to  produce  what  the  country  needs  it  means  they  have  to 
have  an  increase  in  their  base  rate  of  pay  in  order  to  maintain  any- 
where near  the  same  standard  of  living  which  they  had  previously. 

Mr.  HiNRiciis.  Well,  there  certainly  has  to  be  an  increase  of  wages 
and  of  earnings  in  order  to  furnish  the  market  for  this  volume  of 
goods  that  would  be  produced. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  all  industrial  workers  continued  to  work  48 
hours  a  week  after  the  war,  would  they  overproduce,  produce  more 
than  could  be  consumed,  at  a  price Vhich  would  cover  the  cost  qi  pro- 
duction, plus  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer  ? 
Mr.  HiNRiciis.  No. 

Senator  Ellender.  During  the  war  we  produced,  as  I  recall  the 
figures,  with  6,000,000  less  farmers  one-third  more  than  we  did  prior 
to  the  war.  Here  last  week  I  noticed  from  press  reports  where  Secre- 
tary Anderson  is  contemplating  a  decrease  of  our  food  production  to 
some  extent  for  the  next  period. 
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Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  I  cannot  comment  on  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  ought  to  answer  Senator  Aiken's  question. 

Mr.  HiNRiciis.  I  cannot  comment  on  our  agricultural  policy. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  we  may  anticipate  a  substantial  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  food,  particularly  perishable  foods  like  milk,  when 
.  we  permit  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumers  to  drop  below  a 
reasonable  point. 

Senator  Ellexder.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  present  who  sin- 
cerely believes  that  the  potential  industrial  capacity  of  our  country 
can  be  absorbed  by  our  people  even  at  higher  wages.  Higher  and 
higher  wages  will  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  thereby  cut  off, 
as  I  tried  to  point  out  yesterday,  much  of  our  foreign  trade.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  how  we  can  cope  with  the  British,  with  Australia, 
Canada,  the  Scandinavian,  and  other  countries  of  Europe  if  we  con^ 
tinue  to  increase  the  cost  of  producing  the  goods  that  we  expect  to  sell 
to  them.  I  believe  we  can  approach  the  problem  from  another  angle 
by  decreasing  the  cost  of  production  where  we  might  increase  our 
exports  to  $10,000,000,000  and  thereby  make  available  work  for 
5,000,000  eniplo3^ees.  Now,  that,  to  me,  sounds  sensible.  As  I  pointed 
out  yesterday  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  affect  our  standard  of  living 
at  all  if  today  one  can  fill  his  bread  basket  with  goods  that  will  cost  $5 
when  8  months  ago  or  a  year  ago  that  same  amount  of  food  would  have 
cost  $8. 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  imply  any  contradiction 
of  your  idea  that  decreasing  prices  are  one  way  and  a  very  important 
w^  of  improving  living  standards  in  this  country. 

Senator  Ellender.  Don't  you  think  the  same  goal  can  be  attained 
in  that  way? 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  When  I  examine  the  incomes  of  the  lowest  wage 
earner  group  and  of  the  farm  groups  of  this  country  I  give  you  the 
best  expert  opinion  that  I  can;  it  is  that  you  cannot  attain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  the  people  in  those  groups,  even  primarily,  via 
the  general-price-decrease  route.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that 
w^e  must  hope  for  is  that  out  of  the  expandmg  capacity  to  produce,  out 
of  the  expanding  capacity  to  reduce  cost,  if  you  like— that  is  what  my 
productivity  figures  here  show  for  agriculture  and  all  of  the  other 
industries— that  out  of  that  increase  in  productive  capacity  we  will 
divert  proportionately  more  of  the  possibility  of  increased  income 
to  the  low-income  groups  than  we  do  to  the  high-income  groups.  Now, 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  political  feasibility  of  taking  away  from  one 
and  giving  to  another.  I  am  perfectly  sure,  if  we  actually  are  going 
for  this  goal  of  adequacy  for  the  farmer  or  for  the  low-wage-earner 
group,  that  we  have  to  get  there  via  the  route  of  allowing  these  people 
to  get  more,  percentagewise,  out  of  increased  capacity  than  comes 
to  me. 

I  would  not  expect  my  standard  of  living  to  rise  in  any  kind  of 
socially  minded  economy.  It  probably  will,  because  I  do  not  think 
we  have  quite  gotten  to  the  point  where  we  could  make  up  our  minds 
really  to  devote  all  the  increased  potentiality  to  produce  to  raising 
standards  for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  Perhaps  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically possible  to  devote  the  whole  of  our  increased  potential  ca- 
pacity to  produce,  which  is  the  thing  I  am  pointing  out  here,  to  the 
lowest-income  groups,  and  I  include  in  that  category  both  farmers 


:and  wage  earners.  But  I  would  hate  to  see  those  groups  left  without 
special  assistance  on  the  income  side.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
benefit  adequately  by  any  kind  of  possible  price  reductions,  which 
incidentally  would  be  shared  by  me  as  well  as  by  those  lower-income 

Senator  Ellender.  How  would  you  take  care  of,  let  us  say,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  one-horse  farmers  that  we  have  spread 
through  the  South  who  cannot  afford,  because  of  the  size  of  the  farm, 
to  purchase  and  operate  these  labor-saving  devices  that  a  larger 
farmer  can  utilize  economically  ?  You  admit  they  should  be  helped 
but  no  plan  of  help  is  indicated  in  the  bill. 

The  same  question  may  be  asked  as  to  the  thousands  of  small 
business  men  who  hire  from  5  to  10  employees  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  install  these  labor-saving  devices  that  Ford  and  other  large 
industrial  producers  can  avail  themselves  of.    How  can  you  take  care 

of  that  situation?  .  .     ,    '    i 

Mr.  HiNRiCHS.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  agricultural 

economics.  '  .  -«r      j    • 

Senator  Ellender.  You  seem  to  be  an  expert  on  prices.  You  desire 
to  make  all  wages  go  up  and  up  and  up  so  as  to  attain  a  minimum 
standard  of  living.  It  strikes  me  you  ought  to  determine  what  effect 
your  proposal  is  going  to  have  on  the  one-horse  farmer  who  is  the 
backbone  of  the  South  in  agriculture,  and  also  the  thousands  of  smaU 
businessmen  in  this  country  who  employ  from  5  to  50  men,  who  are 
the  very  life  of  our  economy  and  who  are  dependent  on  a  market  for 
their  goods.  If  you  make  it  so  that  their  labor  costs  are  so  great  that 
they  cannot  compete,  with  those  who  are  able  to  install  labor-saving 
machinery,  I  am  just  wondering  when  your  scheme  is  going  to  lead 
us  to  and  what  effect  it  will  have  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Senator,  I  have  never  suggested  that  I  wanted  prices 

to  go  up. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  I  have  never  suggested  that  I  wanted  prices  to  go  up. 
You,  of  course,  are  unfamiliar  with  my  personal  record  during  the 
war  period  and  the  work  I  have  had  to  do  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  inflation,  but  that  record  would  speak 
for  itself.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  of  advo- 
cating an  inflation  of  prices.  I  think  the  consequences  of  inflation 
would  be  desperate.  I  hope  your  goal  of  decreasing  prices  can  be 
attained.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  in  the  postwar  period  if  we 
were  to  assume  that  all  prices  must  be  treated  in  just  exactly  the  same 
way.  During  the  war  it  has  been  enormously  difficult  to  allow  the 
lowest  income  groups  to  increase  their  standards  of  living  because  of 
the  fact  that  that  increase,  there  being  no  additional  goods  available, 
has  had  to  come  out  of  the  living  standards  of  groups  that  were  higher 
up  the  scale.  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  cases  in  the  postwar  period 
when  there  is  going  to  be  an  expansion  of  productive  capacity,  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  some  price  rise.  This  may  be  the 
only  way  to  get  truly  adequate  income  in  connection  with  personal 
services,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  lower  priced  goods  that  are 
put  on  the  market  in  the  clothing  field,  in  connection  perhaps  even 
with  some  agricultural  products.  I  would  hope,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  the  fields  of  durable-goods  production,  mass  production  areas 
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m  which  relatively  high  wages  now  prevail,  that  prices  would  come 
down  rather  than  up,  in  response  to  an  increase  in  productivity.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  share  the  gains  we  make  over  the  next  two  decades. 
Part  of  those  gains  in  effective  capacity  to  produce  ought  to  result  in 
higher  cash  incomes  to  the  producers;  part  of  them  should  result  in 
decreased  prices  that  would  benefit  all  people  in  the  community. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  not  trying  to  argue  with  you  that  if  the 
methods  followed  by  mass  production  advocates  are  entertained  by 
industry  you  cannot  continue  to  decrease  the  unit  cost  of  certain 
*^-^u  ^'  aiid  so  forth,  but  in  doing  that  you  are  resorting  to  plans  by 
which  you  do  away  with  a  lot  of  labor.  As  I  pointed  out  to  you  a  while 
ago,  m  the  cane  fields  of  Louisiana  we  have  an  example  of  what  will 
happen.  I  am  just  wondering  if  all  of  the  large  sugar  planters  in  my 
btate  buy  cane-cutting  machines  for  say  $3,800,  which  I  think  they 
^^^^^*^"~~^*^  ^^^®s  three  men  to  operate  one,  and  it  saves  the  labor 
of  60  men.  Then,  they  go  a  step  farther  and  obtain  cane  loaders  that 
cost  probably  $2,500,  maybe  less,  each,  and  operate  those  cane  loaders 
with  one  man  and  save  the  labor  of  24,  I  repeat,  I  am  just  wondering 
what  IS  going  to  become  of  those  people  who  find  themselves—and  they 
will  soon  find  themselves—without  jobs  in  the  cane  fields  in  my  State? 
I  am  satisfied  that  such  examples  can  be  multiplied  time  and  again. 

feenator  Aiken.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Ellender  is  assuming  a  con- 
dition which  actually  existed  in  the  Northeast  in  the  dairy  industry  a 
few  years  ago.  In  1937  the  price  of  milk  went  down— and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Senator  La  Follette,  knows  this,  too.  The  price  of 
milk  actually  went  down  to  1  or  2  cents  a  quart  and  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  were  faced  with  bankruptcy.  Some  of  them  did  fail.  Those 
conditions,  however,  forced  them  to  organize  themselves,  and  they 
organized  farm  cooperatives.  Today,  well  over  90  percent  of  all  of 
the  millr  prod  need  m  my  State  is  sold  through  the  farm  cooperatives, 
and  probably  50  percent  of  the  purchases  are  made  through  the  farm 
cooperatives.  I  got  a  report  from  one  of  the  dairy  co-ops  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  stated  that  82  percent  of  the  price  which  their  milk  sold  for 
was  returned  to  the  farmer.  That  is  in  comparison  with  some  62  per- 
cent that  was  returned  when  they  sold  through  proprietary  dealers. 
Organizing  as  they  did  saved  the  economic  lives  of  thousands  of  them 
They  were  called  Socialists  by  certain  people  for  doing  so,  but  it  did 
save  their  lives.  I  think  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  good  income  and  be  called  a  Socialist  rather  than  be  down 
m  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  be  called  a  Democrat  or  freeman  or 
whatever  else  you  want  to  call  them. 

I  think  there  are  great  possibilities  for  the  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  organize  themselves  into  cooperatives.   It  is,  to  my  mind 
the  highest  type  of  private  enterprise.    It  is  not  socialism  in  any  way 
They  are  only  called  Socialists  by  those  people  who  are  getting  rich 
off  the  labors  of  the  farmers  and  do  not  like  to  see  their  unearned 
source  of  income  disappear. 

Now,  Mr.  Hinrichs,  there  is  some  information  I  would  like  to  have  if 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  get  it.  Yesterday,  Senator  Ellender  showed  a 
great  deal  of  concern  over  the  effect  that  a  raise  of  the  minimum  wage 
would  have  on  industry  m  Louisiana,  and  indicated  when  the  mini- 
mum-wage law  was  enacted  prescribing  the  minimum  wage  of  40  cents 
an  hour,  or  worked  up  to  40  cents  an  hour,  that  some  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  Louisiana  were  forced  to  shut  down.    Now,  I  do  not  doubt 


but  what  some  establishments,  which  may  have  been  hiring  labor  very 
cheaply,  or,  as  some  people  think,  exploiting  labor,  were  forced  to  close 
down,  to  change  their  ways  of  doing  business.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
survey  the  effects  from  that  point  of  view  alone,  of  its  effect  on  in- 
dividual cases. 

I  wonder,  Dr.  Hinrichs,  if  you  have  any  figures  showing  what  change, 
if  any,  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  people  gainfully  employed  in 
industry,  or  the  amount  of  industrial  work  which  hns  been  done  in 
Louisiana  since  the  enactment  of  the  minimum  wage  law  or  since  it  was 
raised  to  40  cents  an  hour? 

Perhaps  you  better  take  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  which  started 
out  with  25  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  The  figures  for  Louisiana  that  I  have  begin  with 
the  average  manufacturing  employment  in  1939.    At  that  time  there 
were  about  99,000  wage  and  salary  workers  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  Ix)uisiana.    Employment  increased,  very  slightly  between 
1939  and  1940.     It  then  began  to  increase  more  rapidly,  and  the  great- 
est increase  was  between  1941  and  1942.    By  the  end  of  1943  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  had  risen  to  about  176,000,  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.    Part  of  that  expansion  of  course  was  represented  by  the  in- 
crease in  shipbuilding  and  aircraft.    In  those  two  industries  there 
were  about  44,000  or  45,000  more  people  employed  in  the  fall  of  1943 
than  had  ben  employed  in  1939.     But  even  aside  from  the  expansion 
in  aircraft  and  shipbuilding,  there  had  been  an  expansion  of  some- 
thing like  30,000  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  in  Louisiana. 
Senator  Aiken.  That  is  other  than  shipbuilding? 
Mr.  Hinrichs.  That  is  other  than  shipbuilding. 
Senator  Ellender.  Well,  we  had  a  munitions  plant  in  Minden, 
La.,  that  hired  10,000  people  and  that  has  practically  closed  down. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  minimum  wage  law  would  not  prevent  Louisi- 
ana from  having  a  tremendous  growth  of  industrial  production. 

Senator  Ellender.  Naturally,  the  war  has  given  full  employment, 
and,  of  course,  that  gave  vent  to  the  establishment  of  many  industries. 
I  predict  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  we  are  considering  will  deter 
manufacturers  from  building  new  plants  or  adding  to  those  already 
in  existence.  There  may  be  improvements  in  existing  plants  so  as 
to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  production,  but  without  giving  more 
employment. 

Senator  Aiken.  Dr.  Hinrichs  said  there  was  a  slight  increase  m 
industrial  employment  between  1939  and  1940. 
Mr.  Hinrichs.  It  was  almost  negligible. 
Senator  Aiken.  There  was  no  decrease? 
Mr.  Hinrichs.  There  was  no  decrease. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  does  this  increase  of  some  76  percent  in 
Louisiana  compare  with  the  increase  in  the  country  as  a  whole? 
Have  you  any  comparison  between  the  increase  in  Louisiana  and  the 
increase  in  industrial  employment,  say,  in  my  own  State  of  Vermont, 
which  was  not  particularly  affected  by  the  minimum  wage  law? 

Senator  Smith.  You  are  speaking  of  the  war  period  now.  Senator  ? 
Senator  Aiken.  Any  period. 

Senator  SMrrn.  It  seems  to  me  the  increase  in  the  war  period 
would  be  influenced  by  the  way  the  Government  put  the  plants  around 
the  country. 
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Senator  Aiken.  Dr.  Hinrichs  said  there  was  an  increase  of  30,000» 
employees  other  than  the  shipyards,  which  was  principally  a  war 

Senator  Ellender.  In  Louisiana? 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes. 

Senator  ELi.FNOER.What  about  the  munitions  plants  ?    We  had  in 

fny  own  little  town  a  small  munitions  plant  that  hired  400  people,  and 

I  •  ^^A^Kr^^^  ^^  operation.    We  had  another  boat-buHding  plant  that 

nirea  500  men  and  it  is  closed.    New  Orleans  had  several  munitions 

plants  and  they  are  not  now  in  operation  but  I  understand  they  have 

converted  into  something  else  with  a  much  reduced  labor  load.     I 

think  they  employed  from  2,500  to  3,000  and  now  it  is  about  200.    In 

Minden  they  employed  10,000,  and  they  are  closed  today,  or  we  may 

nave  150  guards  around  there  now  protecting  the  grounds.     I  could 

multiply  such  examples  many  times  to  show  that  it  was  the  impact 

ot  war  that  caused  the  expansion  indicated. 

Senator  Aiken.  Nevertheless,  Doctor,  can  you  give  the  figures  for 
my  own  State  ?  ^       &  *= 

ot^aA  -^^^^J^^s.  In  the  case  of  Vermont,  you  were  employing  about 
27,000  people  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1939.  There  was  an 
expansion  in  Vermont  which  came  earlier  than  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  reflecting  an  increase  in  the  machine-tool  industry.  You 
reached  a  peak  of  about  37,000  in  1942,  and  have  been  at  the  level 
of  about  31,000  to  32,000  since  the  fall  of  1944.  That  is  the  ex- 
pansion over  the  whole  period  has  been  from  something  like  27,000 
to  31,000,  which  is  10  or  15  percent. 

Senator  Aiken.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  indicate  what  happened 
to  the  question  of  wages.  We  had  in  Louisiana,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  concerns  had  to  watch  their  wages,  a  greater  increase  than  my 
fetate  had.  Have  you  the  increase  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
P^^entage  of  increase  in  industrial  employment? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  The  increase  has  been  not  quite  as  great  as  was 
the  increase  m  Louisiana  during  that  period  of  1943  and  early  1944. 
Manufacturing  employment  is  up  about  70  percent. 

benator  Aiken.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  hoped  to  show  was  that  an 
increase  in  wages  does  not  destroy  industry  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  I 
would  say  if  industries  paid  good  wages  it  would  definitely  benefit 
them  by  eliminating  the  competition  of  those  who  would  work  under 

SttKS^^^^^         '"^  ''"^  ^"P^^y^^^  '^  '  poverty-stricken 
Senator  Ellender    In  order  to  make  more  complete  the  picture 
that  Senator  Aiken  started  to  paint,  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  figures 
Snn?hort"^w  ^''V  employees  prior  to  1939  in  the  various 

^rnwf r  ^*^\^  ^^^  ^'  '^^  f^^^^^l,  OT  uot  there  has  been  a  steady 
,  ^  ?7  xx'^^  ^^"  ^^^®  indicated,  as  reflected  during  the  war 
\  Mr  Hinrichs.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  for  the  committee's 
consideration  a  study  which  I  made  based  on  the  census  figures  cover- 
ing the  period  1929  to  1937.  At  that  time  one  of  the  outetaSg  ficts 
was  that  the  tAvo  main  centers  of  industrial  development  in  the  United 
?Q9Q^'  7^0^*^  southeastern  States  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States; 
1929  and  193 <  were  two  periods  of  relatively  high  levels  of  employ' 


ment,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  selecting  those  periods.  Employment 
in  manufacturing  industries  for  the  country  as  a  whole  tended  to  be 
slightly  higher  in  1937  than  it  was  in  1929. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  do  not  have  the  figures  available  at  the 
moment  ? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  Not  here.  There  was  about  a  20  percent  expansion 
in  the  southeast  in  manufacturing  employment. 

(See  Exhibit  B — ^"Trends  in  Manufacturing  Employment,  1929  to 

1937,"  p.  77.) 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  course,  that  was  due,  was  it  not,  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  many  industries  from  the  northeast  moved  to  the- 

southeast  ? 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  developments  in  the  Southeast 
in  the  1930's  have  not  represented  the  literal  removal  of  a  plant  from 
the  Northeast  to  the  Southeast.  I  think  that  the  period  in  which 
se€ond-hand  machinery  w^as  put  in  boxcars  and  on  flatcars  and  shipped 
south  was  back  before  the  period  of  the  World  War,  or  perhaps 
immediately  after  the  war.  The  strongest  industrial  development 
that  has  come  in  the  South  has  come  out  of  the  development  of  new 
plants  with  new  capital,  much  of  it  local,  and  with  excellent  efficiency. 
I  would  say  that  the  development  in  that  period  of  the  thirties  in 
the  Southeast  represented  a  strong  trend  toward  industrial  develop- 
ment in  an  area  that  certainlv  needed  it  and  that  has  the  resources 
for  industrial  development. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  in  placing  these  figures  that  you  con- 
template in  the  record,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give  us  some 
figures  for  some  particular  city,  such  as  New  Orleans,  let  us  say, 
from  1935  to  1939,  both  inclusive,  or  Savannah,  or  Montgomery? 

In  other  words,  as  I  understood  Senator  Aiken's  point,  it  was  to 
show  that  the  change  in  the  minimum  wage  from  25  cents  up  to 
40  cents  had  no  effect  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  his  con- 
tention is  that  it  probably  accelerated  it.  So,  if  you  do  not  mind, 
while  you  are  putting,  figures  in  the  record,  let  us  have  a  few  as  I 
have  indicated.  Let  us  not  only  cover  the  period  from  1929  to  1939, 
but  let  us  relegate  it  to  some  period  when  the  Avages  and  hours  law 
became  effective  until,  let  us  say,  1940. 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  I  can  furnish  figures  for  New  Orleans  and  Savan- 
nah. Would  I  be  incorrect.  Senator,  in  my  assumption  that  New 
Orleans  has  been  one  of  the  outstandingly  important  ports  and  com- 
mercial centers  in  the  United  States,  but  that  manufacturing  has 
played  a  small  role  in  the  economy  of  New  Orleans,  a  smaller  role 
than  it  has  in  some  of  the  other  large  manufacturing  centers?  When 
I  speak  of  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  my  memory  occasionally 
plays  tricks  on  me,  but  I  did  not  remember  that  New  Orleans  had 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  manufacturing  centers. 

There  are  other  southern  cities  for  which  I  will  also  be  very  glad 
to  submit  figures  that  I  think  may  subject  the  thing  to  an  even*  better 
test.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  submitting  the  figures  for  New  Or- 
leans, you  will  have  them,  sir,  but  I  would  not  look  to  New  Orleans 
for  an  exclusive  test. 
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(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Employment  in  the  New  Orleans  metropolitan  area,  and  cities  of  Savannah  Oa 
and  Montgomery,  Ala.  '       *' 


Employment  aggregates 


1937 


51  JIi^'"^u^^  metropolitan'area. 
Savannah.  Oa.  (city  only)  i 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (city  only)  «.' 


1938 


20.700 
1,911 
2,601 


19,300 


1939 


Employment  indexes 
(1937-100) 


1937 


19,700 
1,362 
2.507 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


1938 


93.2 


1939 


" 


95.0 
71.3 
96.4 


»  Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  1939. 

Annual  averages  of  indexes  of  produMon-Worlcer  emploment  in  manufacturing 

areas 

•  [1937=1001 


Area 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md "" 

Birmingham,  Ala V. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn "' 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City  metropolitan  area 

Knox ville,  Tenn 

Louisville,  Ky [['/ 

Memphis,  Tenn ', 

Miami,  Fla ' 

Nashville,  Tenn ..[..,... 

New  Orleans,  La 

Norfolk,  Va , ""'.'."" 

Richmond,  Va ,[ 

St.  Louis,  Mo... 

Tampa.  Fla...  "' 

Washington,  D.  C. 


1938 


84.6 

89.0 

83.9 

86.6 

98.4 

89.1 

8M 

85.2 

79.0 

87.3 

89.9 

93.2 

82.8 

94.8 

82.3 

98.4 

97.2 


1939 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 


91.4 

100. 1 

95.7 

93.3 

ia3.  7 
90.3 
93.8 
92.8 
98.4 
96.9 
89.4 
95.0 

108.0 

101.6 
89.7 

104.6 
98.7 


1940 


96.6 

113.2 

107.9 

98.6 

110.6 

95.4 

96. 0 

98.8 

98.4 

_  91.9 
90.8 
99.0 

144.1 

104.1 
96.9 

1 10.0 

111.0   . 


Senator  Ei  LENDER.  I  made  the  statement  yesterday,  and  I  think  it 

whi  ?v."5''l-  /'  ^  '"^"^'"  "*  *«<=*  I  »»^^«  the  data  in  my  officelSme- 
where  that  of  four  concerns  that  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  two  closed  and  there  are  only  two^ there  now  In  rSeS 
to  the  lumber  mdustry  why,  a  lot  of  those  mills  have  closed  b^r,r 
of  this  change,  so  is  the  case  of  these  engaged  in  the  Serin  ^^ 
resin  and  turpentine,  and  industries  of  that  nature.    We  have  hfd  1 

Kutenl"?.'"  ^^"^  ''"'"''«'•  °*  *^^*°"««  ^^^  establishments  due  to 
the  sudden  shift  in  minimum  wages. 

T  ™?^^''ri'^T'"^''-  ?'^^^  '^^■*'  ^^^^  these  figures  are  furnished 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  we  have  the  rate  of  wn,T»<=  t^.f  lurnisned, 

at  tJiat  time  by  those  four  compan  iW  we  will  lav  or  if  W^  ^\^ 
borhood  if  you  cannot  get  them  from'  thos^Lr'^mpanies  and'S 
rate  that  is  paid  now  in  that  community  companies,  and  the 

Mr.  HiNRicHs.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  on  thaf     T»,„t  i    * 
entail  a  little  moi-e  difficulty  as  far  as  our  SataL  T        '''«*'»'*>: 
doubt  that  they  can  be  gotten.  ''^''^  ^""^  concerned.    I 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  nno  tl,;.,™  a       *      t-ii.      , 
if  I  may.    I  do  not  want  to  contract  vourifnf^'  ^T^^?  EHender, 
of  the  minimum  wage  on  a  partLular  Cm  nlT''"^  as  to  tlie  effect 
know  as  individual  plants,    f  woul"d  ^^lyZVo'^t ^^^.^iXT 
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ing  at  the  employment  figures  in  some  of  these  industries  that  you 
have  mentioned,  the  effect  of  the  relatively  low  wage  levels  that  had 
prevailed  in  those  industries  upon  the  ability  of  those  industries  to 
recruit  labor.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  find,  for  example,  that  in 
c(mnection  with  the  cotton  textile  industry,  which  I  know  fairly  well, 
that  the  decline  of  employment  which  has  occurred  in  the  last  3  years 
is  probably  primarily  attributable  not  to  absence  of  orders  or  the 
inability  of  the  mills  to  sell  profitably  within  the  present  market,  but 
is  due  much  more  to  the  fact  that  workers  who  formerly  had  no 
alternative  opportunity  for  employment  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
move  from  the  cotton  textile  mills  to  some  of  your  munitions  plants. 
I  would  be  astonished  if  that  were  not  one  of  the  very  important 
causes  for  the  decline  of  employment  in  lumber  in  the  South. 

Senator  Ellender.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  For  instance, 
you  had  a  lot  of  cotton-mill  workers  who  learned  how  to  work  on  a 
drill  press,  or  who  learned  welding,  things  of  that  kind;  they 
learned  that.  I  think,  in  some  little  G  weeks'  course  that  the  Govern- 
ment gave  through  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  I 
understand  the  minimum  wage  there  was  $1.25  per  hour — I  am  not 
certain — and  of  course  you  could  not  blame  anybody  from  going  from 
a  job  paying  only  45  to  50  cents  an  hour  to  one  paying  $1.25.  That 
is  over  now;  the  holiday  is  over;  we  have  got  to  go  back  to  normalcy. 

Mr.  HixRicns.  I  was  talking  a  day  or  so  ago  with  the  operator 
of  a  group  of  mills,  some  located  in  the  North  and  some  in  the  South, 
who  was  saying  that  his  chief  present  difticulty  was  in  recruiting  ade- 
quate labor  for  his  orders  on  hand,  either  in  his  northern  mills  or 
in  his  southern  mills. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Well,  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  industries 
at  that  time  were  competing  with  each  other  in  the  labor  market.  As 
you  know,  when  the  war  broke  out,  or  before  the  war,  in  1940-1041, 
welders  were  at  a  premium,  and  because  of  that  higher  waives  were 
paid  to  those  kind  of  workers  than  was  paid  to  others.  Such  em- 
ployment at  much  higher  wages  was  a  big  drain  on  the  lumber  and 
turpentine  industries,  the  cotton  mills,  the  woolen  mills,  and  also  the 
sugar  mills,  in  fact  to  many  other  industries  paying  less  wages. 

As  a  result  of  this  labor  shift  from  the  cane  fields  and  cane  factories 
of  Louisiana  in  the  last  3  years  some  fellow  invented  a  cane-cut- 
ting machine  that  is  operated  by  3  men  and  can  do  the  work  of 
00  men.  A  cane  loader  was  invented  last  year  which  can  be  operated 
by  1  man  and  does  the  work  of  24  men,  I  think.  Now,  all  of  that 
has  been  done  because  of  the  shift  of  labor,  and  I  believe  that  the 
higher  ^yages  demanded  and  actually  fixed  by  law  had  something  to 
do  with  it  also. 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  The  news  you  have  just  given  about  the  improve- 
ments of  technology  in  the  cane  fields  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time,  because  the  method  through  which 
you  get  an  opportunity  substantially  to  increase  the  standard  of  living 
of  people  in  the  United  States  is  to  enable  them  to  do  a  given  amount 
of  work  with  less  labor,  so  that  those  who  continue  to  be  employed 
can  be  paid  higher  wages  while  those  who  are  released  are  available 
for  the  production  of  alternative  kinds  of  products.  I  think  what 
you  have  been  saying  would  make  possible  the  payment  of  substan- 
tially higher  wages  than  have  prevailed  for  agriculture  and  would 
give  higher  rewards  to  the  farmer,  and  God  knows  lie  needs  them. 
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mad"'„*^!"  ^In  Xr  w^orSs  71*^  T'  f  !°  ^  T"  "''°  "P-'^'*  ^^e 
for  him  to  Dav  «10  „  2,^  f   k  'l'''^"'^''  advantage  to  the  planter 

labor  of  23  men  it  «q  /i     ^  T'^*?'"  °*  *  '^''"^  ''"*'1«'-  that  saves  the 

'"&or  T*"^  w,[^'^^oinrt:£m?o^  tTe'r  ^'"'^'"^'"''"'  ^    ^  - 
inSd    ^^''^^"  •   ^  he  same  question  can.e  up  wlien  the  tractor  wa« 

Snatnn  i^"^~'>«'-  And  the  automobile. 

Stor  eITko^-  xt/T' Vr"''  "?ri""^-''  ««  200  horses. 
from  the  fiSdf hfrni^  ^  ^^  ''^  *™^-  ^^e  tractoi-s  were  turned 
Business  was  at  a  sStilf  "uv'h  7^  °"  ^^^  "''^^  »*  bankrupted 
struck  us,  and  n.v  W  is  f  «p  !.  t  *he  greatest  depression  that  eve; 
dustry  to^xpa  d^irrnormll  and  '  >"a  l"  "f  '•"P«'^«ible  for  in- 
preater  depression  5  vearsTom  nnw  fS  '^'''u  'f ?'^  "^^  ^'»  have  a 
decrease  the  unit  cost  nf^f..   .*•.**'*".  ^^  had  in  1933.    We  may 

by  labor  saving  devkesan^d^fn^p'""'  ^"'  *'*"', '"  "^"^^^  accomplished 
plants  can  be  fuilt  thS  w  I ,  i'VV^P«"««  »f  tlie  labor  n.arket.   Larger 

plant  but  Prod^cl^mSlroodTat^rc^^^^^  '^'>--  -  '^  -a^r 

:e^iSatXg:tior  i  H 

been  displaced    ^  ^"^  ^"^  **''"  ^"'"^  °*  "lose  people  who  have 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  there  any  questions* 

witlrrh^&ed^LJe'r^'S  ^^•""'''  •'■'^V"  -'^  --her  the 
day  ?    I  don't  knot  «oLh7  '"^"^stmg  report  that  he  started  yester- 

walinteresTed  in  ZrlfttVoints LrH.f  > ''"  ""'^  throu/it.'"l 
.ng.    Have  you  finished  yo:fr?^;im'm;V'"''  '"  ""'"*"'"«d  'his  morn- 

avSab^TrSn  Stetfs  ttt%T"''"^V'''^  «^'^«''  ^  *°  -ke 
wafrpc     TV.n  loot    "'**^^'iaJs  A\ith  reference  to  ciirrentlv   nrevailino- 

t^ib^^Ln^o^^X^^r  tThe^SS  S'"T-;;lr/^  "■'^'  f  ?^' 

miSm  la^grwelr^d^scu^i^^^  basic  question,  whether  the 

in  any  part  of  the  counto^Wrio  Lf want  tolh*^  '"  ""^'?P!"y»«nt 
employment  if  we  make  this  too  hiX     A^M    tl  row  people  into  un- 

^:^.:^!t^^---^^^^  o^iiSr.gts^jh'i^Ssis^  z  z 
;iSi:k%p7rnof tirk^r  „r  ^"  ^'^^]^^  ^^"^  t:z 

troubled  by  4hat  setm  toVerd^SnTe^^;^^^^        Y  ^  ""^'^  >'«'« 
costs.  ^iiit^ience  tiom  the  standpoint  of  living 

Mr.  HiNRiCHs.  I  do  not  know  any  wav  in  ^h;  u 
tmetion.    I  do  know  in  every  one  of  the  low  ^  ""^  ^^'\  '^^^'  "^^^^  ^  ^is- 
large  numbers  of  people  engaged  in  t  W  Tndncf  "      u '''^'  ^''^  ^"^ 
the  sole  support  of  a  famil^^of  else  wW    h^  •  J'^-  'i^^  ^^^  "^  ^^^^ 

simply  because  of  the  complete  inadequacv  of  t^.  h  V^^'l'^  *^  ^^'"^ 

ut^4uacy  ot  the  husband's  earnings. 
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There  may  very  well  also  be  individuals  in  those  industries  who  do  not 
have  to  support  a  family,  although  one  of  the  things  that  is  most  strik- 
ing in  the  studies  which  we  have  made  and  which  also  the  Women's 
Bureau  has  made,  is  the  extent  to  which  people  are  dependent  on  the 
earnings  of  girls  who  are  working,  for  example,  in  which  the  girl's? 
earning  is  essentially  the  support  for  the  family.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  person  is  relatively  young,  unmarried  and  wears  a  skirt  does  not 
always  distinguish  her  in  her  responsibilities  from  the  male  of  the 
species.  But  I  would  not  know,  frankly,  how  to  advise  you  if  you: 
wanted  to  separate  the  two  categories  and  establish  one  wage  for  the 
support  of  a  family  and  another  wage  for  the  support  of  people  who 
are  responsible  only  for  their  own  support.  Some  countries  paying  low 
\^ages  to  all  workers  then  have  the  state  give  a  family  allowance  to 
the  man  with  children.  Even  the  level  of  cost  for  a  smgle  person  is^ 
higher  than  is  generally  believed,  although  the  Women's  Bureau  is 
better  informed  than  I  am  on  the  cost  of  the  budget  for  a  single  person. 

Senator  SMrni.  We  want  to  find  a  basis  on  which  the  family  cant 
live  in  decency  in  this  country,  but  I  cannot  reconcile  the  figure  in 
my  own  mind  that  you  use  for  the  support  of  a  family  with  the  figure 
for  the  support  of  a  person  without  a  family. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  are  so  many  millions  who  do  have  families 
and  who  are  not  aided  by  any  other  salary  or  wage  that  it  seems  to  me 
you  pretty  nearly  have  to  consider  the  fellow  with  the  family  who  is. 
the  sole  wage  earner.     I  do  not  want  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  HiNRicHS.  Now,  if  I  may  pursue  this  point,  I  have  said  that  it  is 
my  expert  opinion  that  the  evidence  is  conclusive  on  the  side  of  the 
desirability  of  a  standard  of  living  even  higher  than  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  75-cent  minimum  wage,  if  there  is  any  way  in  the  world 
in  which  that  can  be  done. 

On  the  side  of  the  practicability  of  a  75-cent  wage,  or  65-cent  wage, 
you  have  obviously  got  to  start  by  looking  at  the  wages  which  are  now 
being  paid.  There  are  certain  points  in  connection  with  wage  infor- 
mation where  I  think  you  can  say  conclusively  that  a  65-cent  or  75- 
cent  mininmm  wage  is  immediately  and  obviously  feasible.  There  are 
other  points  where  you  find  that  there  are  substantial  numbers  of 
people  earning  less  than  65  cents.  However,  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  people  are  earning  less  than  65  cents  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  wage  cannot  be  paid.  In  order  to  determine  feasibility  in  those 
areas  you  have  got  to  study  a  whole  series  of  factors,  in  which  other 
people  are  much  more  expert  than  I.  You,  undoubtedly,  are  going  to 
hear  testimony  on  that  subject  But  you  have  got  to  take  into  account 
the  existing  profits  in  the  industry,  the  feasibility  of  small  price  in- 
creases if  they  are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  your  objective, 
the  prospects  for  further  increases  in  labor  productivity,  the  contrast 
between  the  cost  of  production  under  efficient  methods  of  production, 
and  the  cost  of  production  currently  obtaining  with  less  efficient 
methods  of  production. 

All  of  those  factors  have  got  to  be  taken  into  account  before  yon  are 
in  a  position  to  say,  that  a  65-cent  wage  is  not  feasible.  So,  what  my 
wage  information  I  think  shows,  to  be  precise  about  it  and  to  dis- 
tinguish It  from  the  dogmatism  which  I  took  from  the  standard  of 
iivmg,  is  that  m  certain  areas  I  can  identify  the  definite  feasibility  of 
65  cents,  and  I  can  identify  the  areas  to  which  you  may  want  to  extend 
your  studies. 
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ti^,  If'  that  lis  a  background,  let  me  just  review  what  the  distribu- 

Hon  ot  wages  is  in  the  manufacturing  industries  at  the  present  time 
r  or  a  variety  of  reasons,  partly  due  to  the  minimum-wage  legislation 
torv  to'::/'"''  ""  ''"'}"'''^'  ^^'"'^''  """'«  it  I'o^^ible  and.  indeedfmanda" 
amf  thf„  ""^T  "P  *''  "*  ^'f'  ^"  '''''^'^  ^y  1^45.  partly  due  to  price  rises 

very  marf-tT'?'  "'''-T"."^  V"''  ''"'"'^  *•>''  ""'•   t''"'"  '^-^  been  a 
the  n^  .  ■  ^  '■'i""^*'  ''"'"'"g  the  war  in  the  number  earning  less  than 

ff;^,  ?    '  ^  'T  "■'''•''  »  '■»'«  more  than  l,-i()().00(»  wage  earners  in  mam, 

Those  fiiu1es',?e  sl^  "'"'"  '.?''«"'''  '"^^r^"""  ***  »'"!  •'*'  ^^"ts  an  I  our. 
statement  whip  ,  t  r'T  i"  f't  '''''*  ''"•"""  "^  *''«  "''st  table  of  the 
3,000  oSo,,e,Xw     '''^^'•'buted  ye.sterday.     That  means  that  about 

Senator  V^^^^^^^^^^         """""^  '^^^  *'>'">  ''"  -^^nts  an  hour  back  in  1941. 
Mr  W  I.  ^' »?""■  '""">'  ''■«'■«  ^'"Plo.ved  then.  Do.tor ? 

actually-wh.le  I  cannot  speak  on  violations  of  the  lnw:!l!the  prI<ssS 
uave  wamea  to  pay  more  than  they  were  i-equ  red  to  iviv  hv  fh» 

^ifi^a^,rfi:'"^%'""':7"°'  '"^f-     I  therefore  cannot  gvev^7any  Jg! 
nihcant  figure  for  the  number  now  earnino-  less  tlr.n  40  r-pVif/^, 

faZVi/'-"f  f  ^^•'"*  *'"'*'  °"ly  ''l^""*  330  000  poo  ie  in  alTmLu 

it's 50 'cents ";rur'   Tier's"' t^'''M  ^'"'^  "^  -""^"« 

Senator  Ellender.  Isn't  that  due  to  thp  fn^^t  fi.of  fv. 

Mr.  HiNRicHs.  I  am  not  completely  expert  here  S^ntor 
Senator  Tunnell.  I  understand  that  there  ore  an  nhl*  f  •. 
nesses  who  have  come  here  from  a  distance  tLv  1^^  ''^  ^^'^l 
at  more  or  less  of  a  hardship  to  then  We  yviUhl.r  tV'^  ^'K^ 
nesses  tomorrow,  and  we  will  ask  Dr.  Hinrichs  not  tn  .1'  ^/'^'^  '''^^■ 
morning.  We  will  hear  him  at  a  late^  Lte  ^f  H.«  ^^"'''T.^ 
to  him.  ^^'  ^*  ^"^^t  ^s  agreeable 


Mr   HiNRiCHS.  I  will  be  here  at  your  convenience,  Senator. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Very   well.    We   will   recess   until   tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:01  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 

10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  September  27, 1945.) 

Exhibit  A 

United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Frances  Perkins,  Secretary 

BUREAT)    OF  LABOR    STATISTICS 

Isador  Lubin,  Commissioner  (on  leave) 

A.  F.  Hinrichs,  Acting  Commissioner 

Description-  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

(Prepared  in  t-he  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living  Branch 
Aryness  Joy  Wickens,  Chief,  December  1,  1943) 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cost-of-living  index  is  designed  to  measure 
changes  in  the  prices  paid  for  goods  and  services  by  city  families  wth  moderate 
incomes.    It  is  a  price  barometer,  not  a  measure  of  changes  in  the  total  amount 

^^"he  costS"  ivingSndex  was  first  issued  in  February  1921.  It  covers  prices 
and  rents  as  of  the  15th  of  each  month.  The  final  national  index  is  usually  pub- 
llsbed  about  the  mth  to  the  20th  of  the  following  month.  Thus  the  index  for 
October,  covering  prices  as  of  October  15,  was  completed  by  November  20. 

The  index  measures  the  changes  in  prices  of  food,  clothing,  rent,  fuel,  house- 
furnishings,  transportation,  personal  services,'  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  families  of  moderate  income. 

cities  covered  by  the  cost  of  living  index 

The  national  cost-of-living  index  represents  cities  of  more  than  100,000  popu- 
lation. It  is  often  inferred  to  as  a  "34  city  index."  In  fact,  however,  for  4 
months  of  the  year  (March,  June,  September,  and  December)  the  index  is  based 
upon  changes  in  food  prices  in  56  cities  and  changes  in  prices  of  all  other  im-, 
portant  goods  and  services  in  34  cities.  For  the  other  8  months  of  the  year 
the  index  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  food  prices  in  56  cities  and  prices  of 
other  commodities  and  services,  with  the  exception  of  rents,  in  21  cities.  Rents, 
which  in  most  cases  have  changed  slowly  since  OPA  rent  control  became  effec- 
tive, are  obtained  quarterly. 

The  cities  covered  are  listed  below: 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincimmti 

Cleveland 

Denver 

Detroit 

Houston 

Indianapolis 


Thirty-four  large  cities  ^ 

Jacksonville 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee 
Minneapilis 
Mobile 
New  Orleans 
Neiv  York 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Maine 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Richmond,  Va. 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 

Savatmah 
Scran  ton    * 
Seattle 
Washington,  D.  C. 


>  Indexes  are  prepared  each  month  for  the  cities  which  are  italicized,  and  quarterlj-  for 
the  other  cities  listed. 
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Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
CJharleston,  S.  C. 
-Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
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Food  Survey  cities,  in  addition  to  the  34  large  cities 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Springfield,  111. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Winstom-Salem,  N.  C. 


Peoria,  111. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

than  ^im)^f2^^"^^  include  81  percent  of  the  population  of  American  cities  of  more 

ThA  m       /  P^'Pu^ation  and  the  34  large  cities  over  72  percent.' 
tria  1^«?  ^S^f  ^^  shovys  that  these  cities  are  concentrated  in  the  large  Indus- 
as  wen  as  a  ^urnhpr'^o^f  1^  States  that  are  not  represented  in  the  national  Index, 
the  coal  mining  fptf?^  industrial  areas  made  up  of  small  communities,  such  as 
Aiie  coai-minmg,  textile,  and  metal-mining  centers. 

OTHER  CITIES  SURVEYED  FOR  CHANGES   IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  BUT  NOT  INCLUDED  IN 

THE    NATIONAL  INDEX 

the  ui  of  w-?r  illnT"^^?  expanded  program  to  collect  cost-of-living  data  for 

war  activities  on  the  nricoQ  nnM  k^  /»^«o  smaii,  in  which  the  impact  of 

listed  below :  ^        ^  consumers  has  been  important    They  are 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Chester,  S.  C. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Clinton,  Iowa 
Falls  City,  Nebr. 
Globe,  Ariz. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Jonesboro,  Ark. 
Lebanon,  Pa. 


8mall  Cities 


Mattoon,  111. 
Oconto,  Wis. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 
Torington,  Conn. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Viueland,  N.  J. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Watertown,  S.  Dak. 
Zanesvllle,  Ohio 


War  Production  Centers 


Omaha,  Nebr.^ 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Vallejo-Benecia,  Calif. 
Wichita,  Kans.* 


Bridgeport,  Conn.* 
Charleston.  S.  C* 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Gadsden,  Ala. 
Newark,  N.  J.' 
Newport  News,  Va. 

ct^f  ter  these  are  now  above  100  000  due  to  w^rHn,^"*"  **"^  possible  exception  of  Mfn" 
Jflift^'  U"  addition  to  these  4.  were  tinder  100  000  S^1>uY«K*''-°-^  ?'  **»«  56  food  survey 
1940.     They  were  Included  in  order  to  obtain  hpVfr^^^^**^"v?"*'  ^  ^^^  under  50  000  in 

?f  r'  ^f^  ^^^  ^'•^^^  ^ba"«e«  in  th" cities  S  100  000  nonfZ^^^^ 
in„n*VT  ^"  ^'ties  of  50.000  to  100.000  populatXn-and^«^^^ 

?^hL"^  ^tf"  ^^J^^n.in  the  weights  of  cities  of  this  ?izesi.r?n«n^i^^"l"t5  ^^^^  Indexes,  ac- 
^/r.^^^^\t^^^^^  *^®  *^«<>  included  in  the  56  cities  In  whirh'thi^'i?^^"*^  the  lar^e  cities. 
«ach  month.  ^'"^'^^  *^  wnich  the  Bureau  collects  food  priceg 
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Estimates  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  are  also  made  quarterly  for  the 
following  seven  cities"  for  which  current  figures  on  foods,  rents,  and  fuels 
alone  are  collected : 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Peoria,  111. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dallas,  Tex. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Bents  are  now  being  obtained  in  many  cities  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  use  in  evaluating  its  rent  program. 

GOODS  PBICED  FOB  THE  COBT-OF-LIVINQ  INDEX 

A  typical  bill  of  goods  and  services  that  families  buy  is  priced  for  the 
index.  It  has  been  constantly  adjusted  since  March  1935  for  necessary  changes 
that  have  resulted  from  normal  market  developments  as  well  as  from  the 
rapid  wartime  changes  in  consumers'  goods  available  for  civilians.  Staple  lines, 
many  of  which  are  still  available,  are  the  principal  components  of  the  index 
both  in  peacetime  and  in  wartime. 

The  list  of  goods  priced  for  the  index  includes  183  articles  widely  bought  by 
workers'  families  and  esential  services  which  they  use.*  No  luxuries  are  in- 
cluded. For  many  goods  a  number  of  different  grades  and  qualities  are  priced, 
as,  for  example,  in  September  1943,  when  the  index  included  prices  for  342 
different  articles  and  qualities  of  articles. 

The  selection  of  articles  to  be  priced  was  made  on  the  basis  of  an  extensive 
study  of  actual  expenditures  of  over  14,000  wage  earners'  and  clerical  workers' 
families  conducted  by  the  Bureau  in  1934-36.'  Each  family  listed  the  goods  it 
bought,  including  detailed  purchases  of  food  for  the  previous  week,  and  gave 
the  amounts  spent  for  each  class  of  purchases.  Information  was  also  obtained 
on  income  and  on  taxes  and  savings. 

Since  it  obviously  would  be  impossible  to  price  everything  consumers  buy,  a 
representative  list  was  selected  for  the  cost-of-living  index.  All  essentials 
commonly  bought  by  city  families  were  included,  and  other  goods  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  the  general  demand  for  them  and  their  importance  in  the 
total  family  budget. 

Where  any  one  of  a  number  of  articles  in  a  given  group,  such  as  women's 
clothing,  was  chosen  as  representative  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  selection  was 
also  based  on  the  extent  to  which  the  price  change  of  the  particular  commodity 
in  the  past  had  been  typical  of  changes  for  the  entire  class  which  it  represented. 
Thus,  prices  for  women's  cotton  dresses  are  used  to  represent  changes  in  the 
prices  of  cotton  dresses,  aprons,  and  coveralls.  Coil  bedsprings,  whose  prices 
usually  move  in  approximately  the  same  manner  as  the  prices  of  other  bed- 
i^rings,  metal  beds,  and  cots,  were  chosen  to  represent  this  entire  group.  Sheets, 
towels,  and  curtains  were  selected  to  represent  other  cotton  household  textiles, 
i.  e.,  tablecloths,  bedspreads,  couch  covers,  and  dresser  scarfs.  Changes  in  prices 
for  adjusting  and  relining  brakes,  overhauling  and  repairing  clutches,  and  for 
lubricating  chassis  of  automobiles  were  chosen  to  represent  changes  in  the  cost 
of  general  repairs  and  maintenance  of  an  automobile. 

Foods  priced. — The  list  of  foods  for  which  prices  are  secured  includes  all 
staple  foods,  such  as  bread,  milk,  butter,  potatoes,  cabbage,  various  cuts  of 
meat,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  a  few  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish, 
and  poultry.  This  list  was  not  changed  from  March  1939  until  March  1943,  when 
seven  foods  were  added,  including  hamburger,  liver,  rolled  oats,  and  certain 
other  foods  which  were  bought  in  larger  quantities  because  of  rationing.  Res- 
taurant meals  are  not  priced. 

*  For  a  complete  list,  see  table  II.  appended. 

•  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bull.  No.  638.  Money  Disburse- 
ments of  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers,  1934-36.  Summary  Volume. 
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The  list  of  foods  now  included  in  the  cost-of-living  index  is  given  below : 


Cereals  and  Bakery  Products: 
Hour,  wheat 
Macaroni 
Corn  flakes 
Corn  meal 
Rolled  oats 
Bread,  white 
Bread,  whole  wheat 
Bread,  rye 
Vanilla  cookies 
Soda  crackers 
meats  : 
Beef  : 

Round  steak 

Rib  roast 

Chuck  roast 

Liver 

Hambuiger 
Veal :  Cutlets 
Pork  : 

Chops 

Bacon,  sliced 

Ham,  sliced 

Ham,  whole 

Salt  pork 
Lamb: 

Leg 

Rib  chops 
Poultry:  Roasting  chickens 
Fish: 

Fish,  fresh,  frozen 
Salmon,  pink,  canned 
Dairy  products: 
Butter 
Cheese 
Milk,  fresh 
Milk,  evaporated 
Eggs,  fresh 


Fruits  and  vegetables: 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 
Apples 
Bananas 
Oranges 
Beans,  green 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Spinach 
Sweetpotatoes 
Canned   fruits  and  vegetables: 
Peaches 
Pineapple 
Grapefruit  juice 
Beans,  green 
Corn 
Peas 
Tomatoes 
Dried  fruits  and  vegetables: 
Prunes 
Navy  beans 
Beverages : 
Coffee 
Tea 
Fats  and  oils : 
Lard 

Shortening  other  than  lard  : 
In  cartons 
In  other  containers 
Salad  dressing 
Oleomargarine 
Peanut  butter 
Sugar  and  sweets: 
Sugar 
Corn  sirup 


ordinltr-piT;  f^  clothing  that  is  priced  includes  the  customarv  purchases  of  the 

and  in  other  regions  where  it  is  wideU  n«P.i  •  ....5     '    1      ^.  ^''^^^^  Northwest, 
Wash.,  and  Portland,  Oreg     i>-pla  1  Sis  fo^Jf,n1'e^^^^^^^^^  1"  ?"^"^^' 

all  the  large  cities.    Ice  for  household  use  is  alio  pHcLl      '     ^''  "'^  ^^'^^""^  ^" 

Rents.—Hlie.  rental   index  now  shows  changes  in  tliP  nvo..o«r.   «^  ^  ,  i  •,,  ^ 
an  types  of  family  dwellings  occupied  by  tenants     Boninl  5^      "^""^  ^'"  ^"^^ 
houses,  or  light-housekeepini  rooms  are  not  hXled    ^'^'"^'"^  ^^«"'^^«'  ^^^^"ing 

Until  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1942,  iiifornijifinn  ««  ..«,  ^ 
the  Bureau  from   rental  management  agenS   suoh  ^<«  -  '  was  collected  by 
trust  companies.     Since  that  time,  in  ordei  to  tof  m-..f  ^^^^'^f  ^ate   hrms  and 

mation  has  been  obtained  directly  from  tenamf  in ^^0/"^^"'^^^.  ^^""^"'  ^»^«^- 
the  bureau's  index.  ^^  '"  ""^^  «^  ^^«  ^'ties  included  In 

Miscellaneous  goods  and  services. — This  gronn  in/.i„^«« 

tlon,  recreation,  and  a  variety  of  household  sunn  es   T.LT'^'i'^!'  transporta- 

sented  by  changes  in  bus,  streetcar,  and  railroad  fa re«  t^AlY"        ?^\^^  ^^P^^" 

«u  rares  and  the  cost  of  automo- 


bile maintenance.     Before  Pearl  Harbor,  changes  in  prices  of  automobiles  and 
tires  were  also  included. 

Generally  used  services  like  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  and  personal  .services 
such  as  haircuts  for  men  and  haircuts  and  permanent  waves  for  women,  are 
included.  Ordinary  medical  and  dental  charges-— for  example,  the  cost  of  an 
office  and  a  house  vi.sit,  a  tonsillectomy,  and  prices  of  most  commcmly  used 
drugs  and  prescriptions— are  obtained.  Changes  in  the  cost  of  local  admissions 
for  movies,  telephone  rates,  and  the  prices  of  daily  newspapers  are  also  part  of 
this  group. 

CHANGES    SINCE   THE    OUTBREAK    OF    THE   WAR 

It  has  always  been  the  Bureau's  policy  to  keep  the  list  of  articles  priced  for 
the  cosfcf  living  itniex  as  nearly  up  to  date  as  possible.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  with  Ihe  great  change  in  kinds  of  g()ods  on  the  market  for  civilians, 
it  has  iM'eii  necessary  to  compute  the  index  witlwut  many  articles  wliich  had 
formerly  iK'cn  priced.  Most  important  are  automobiles  and  tires;  some  furniture 
and  household  c(|uiiimeiil,  such  as  washing  machines  and  radios;  and  silk  hosiery 
and  other  articles  made  of  silk.  New  wartime  substitutes,  including  rayon  hosiery 
and  ice  refrigerators,  have  been  added  whenever  they  were  generally  available. 

The  following  table  gives  a  record  of  the  adjustments  made  in  the  list  of  articles 
since  Pearl  Hai  bor,  in  enler  to  keep  the  index  in  line  with  market  developments. 
These  adjustments  were  made  in  each  of  the  34  cities  at  various  times,  as  the 
goods  actually  disapijeared  from  retailers'  stocks. 

Table  I 


Article 


Automobiles. 
Do 


Do. 


Tires  and  tubes. 
Do 


Do. 


Automobile  repairs. 
Oasoline  and  oil 


Do 

Do 

Streetcar  and  bus  fares. 


Automobile  insurance  and  taxes 

Fuel  oil 


Electric  refrigerators.. 
Gas  refrigerators. 

Washing  machines-  -. 

Radios - 

Metal  bedsprings 

Studio  couches 

Sewing  machines 

Vacuum  cleaners 

Gas  cook  stoves 

Silk  stockings.- 


Date 


Jan. 
June 


15, 1942 
15,  1942 


Dec.   15,1942 


Jan. 
Feb. 


15. 1942 
15,  1942 


Mar.  15, 1942 


Jan. 
June 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 


15,  1942 
15, 1942 

15,  1942 

15,  1943 

15, 1942 


Action 


.do. 


15, 1942 


Rayon  stockings 

Cotton  hose  for  women  and  girls.. _ 

Silk  yard  goods  and  silk  slips 

Rayon  yard  goods  and  rayon  slips  . 


Mattresses. 
Do 


June  15,1942 

/....do 

\Mar.  15, 1943 
(June  15,1942 
\Sept.  15, 1942 
/June  15,  1942 
\Mar.  15, 1943 
/Sept.  15, 1942 
\Mar.  15, 1943 
/Sept.  15,1942 
\Mar.  15. 1943 
/June  15.1942 
I  Mar.  15, 1943 
(June  15,1942 
\Mar.  15, 1943 
/June  15, 1942 
I  Sept.  15, 1942 
(Sept.  15,1942 
\Dec.  15,1942 
Sept.  15, 1942 
Sept.  15, 1942 
/June  15, 1942 
\Dec.  15.1942 
/June  15,1942 
iDec.   15,1942 

/Sept.  15. 1942 
\Mar.  15, 1943 

Mar.  15, 1943 


New  cars  dropped  from  entire  index. 

Used  cars  dropped  in  eastern  seaboard  cities  and 

weight  cut  in  half  in  other  cities. 
Used  cars  dropped  from  index  as  gasoline  rationing 

was  extended  to  entire  country. 
New  tires  and  tubes  dropped  from  index. 
Used  tires  and  tubes  dropped  from  index  in  5  cities 

in  which  they  were  not  available  for  purchase. 
U  sed  tires  and  tubes  dropped  from  the  index  in  all 

other  cities. 
Weight  increased  10  percent  in  index. 
Weight  reduced  by  one-half  in  eastern  seaboard  cities 

and  by  one-third  in  rest  of  country. 
Gasoline  and  oil  weight  reduced  by  an  additional  25 

percent  in  cities  outside  eastern  seaboard. 
Gasoline  weight  reduced  by  10  percent  in  cities  of 

eastern  seaboard. 
Weight  increased  in  all  cities  in  accordance  with  re- 
ports ffom  local  transportation  companies. 
Weight  reduced  10  percent  in  index. 
W^eight  reduced  one-third  in  limitation  area  defined 

in  ration  order  No.  11. 
Dropped  from  entire  index. 

\Dropped  from  city  indexes,  as  stocks  have  been  ex- 
/    hausted  in  30  of  the  34  cities. 
IDropped  from  city  indexes,  as  stocks  have  been  ex- 
/    hausted  in  all  of  the  34  cities. 
IDropped  from  city  indexes,  as  stocks  have  been  ex- 
J    hausted  in  30  of  the  34  cities. 
\Dropped  from  city  indexes,  as  stocks  have  l)een  ex- 
/    hausted  in  24  of  the  34  cities. 

}       Do. 

1  Dropped  from  city  indexes,  as  stocks  have  been  ex- 
/    hausted  in  11  of  the  34  cities. 

}       Do. 

IDropped  from  city  indexes,  as  stocks  have  been  ex- 
/    hausted  in  6  of  the  34  cities. 
IDropped  from  city  indexes,  as  stocks  have  been  ex- 
/    hausted  in  all  of  the  34  cities. 
Added  to  all  city  indexes. 

Do.  ,     ^        u 

IDropped  from  city  indexes,  as  stocks  have  been  ex- 
/    hausted  in  all  of  the  34  cities. 
1  Weights  increased  as  silk  yard  goods  and  silk  slips 
/    were  dropped. 

1  Weights  for  innerspring  mattresses  dropped  from 
I    city  indexes,  as  supplies  have  been  exhausted  in 
I     all  34  cities 
Cotton  felt  mattresses  priced  wherever  available  (22 

cities). 


Source:  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1943. 
Living  Index  in  Wartime. 


Faith  M.  Williams,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Cost  of 
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the  delist  of  S^T^^^:f^"*  pHcect-In  addition  to  changes  made  in 
to  time  in  tL  LtanpH  hS^'I^  °2  ?£  ^"^^  importance  are  made  from  time 
the  rapid  changes  in  in.  '^'^'^''''''!,''^  ^^^  '^^"^^  *^  ^^  P'^^^-  S^^^e  1942,  witt 
lowed  the  nonn5#'°  consumer  goods  available  to  civilians,  the  Bureau  has  fol 

i"  otlafniKcesi:  Tlf  S^^LTtl^P r,"^i?«°  T^^ ''''  <i  w" onsVs'e^" 
1942,  the  descri  J^fn  nf  rS        I       articles  included  m  the  index.    In  Septemb» 

June  I9l3^  4  ri^Hn  Lpte'Sfefl'^^^  articles  priced  were  rewr'KrS 

Of  Clothing,  shoes^^ndlj^rnUur;  K'^7  tlfe^nd^^^^^  Practically  all  the  tyjx^ 

SELBCnON  OF  8TX)RE8  FROM  WHICH  PRICES  ARE  OBTAINED 

th2^e^in\7mch  w«"J''il"'''  P""^^?.  "^''^  obtained  are  selected  t<.  be  representative  of 
^^^J^n^p'tZ^nlT""""  "'^^  '''^''  '"^^^'^^  ^^^^  moderate  incoTes  buy     Thef 

20rchain^or^iizatVon^  nt'^T'S^^K^  ^^"^^  ^^^^^«  «^^  canvassed  in  56  cities  and 
indiyidual  stores  rpr^^fr.-    ^^f^''  branches,   representing  approximatelv  ft  a^ 

by  152  da{r1erand'^lKV'm^r.^f  f\'r..  ^^f^^^^tio^n^LX  /uJ^isS 

^^nrhe-^eWnTrSi^^^^^^  "  ^'^"^" 

districts  whe%mosf  residents  are  fn^^tr^^f  'l^^"^  «^«  ^^^^^n  from  those 
level  areas  located  wi^hfn^'Se  cfty  pro'S^r'U'  ZtT'"'''''^'-  Moderate  re^ 
of  plants  and  factories,  are  selected  i^d  «n  i^L  ^?^^  commuting  distance 
groups  are  represented.    In  mak  ^^  theLltfll^S^^^  ^°^  nationaUty 

■  J«  considered,  so  that  the  nuXf  of  st^r^s  h?  pJI  ^^  f ''''^  "^^^^  «^^^s  volume 
ess  than  $20,000;  $20,000  to  $5^)000  $50 0(i  u^l^ui^  ^'^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^  ^ 
is  given   ts  approximate  importance  Vn'the^?^  """^  "''^'"  ^-'•''>^>.0<>0) 

tion  available  from  the  Bul^^u  of  the  Censu?         '    ^^^^  ''''  ^^^  ^^^^^^  informa- 

thSn?icira%!  tS'^fe."r^^e?eSil^  T^e^?-  ^"  -^^^^^  «'  ^^^  <^^ty,  and 
markets  and  service  stores  arropl?ated  bv  «  Phn.-^"^'''^  "^  ^^^    ^^^"  both  super 
type  of  outlet  are  obtained  sepSly     ^     ^  ""  organization,  prices  for  each 

iocar^eprelSLTv'Lra^^^^  o^  its  stores  in  consultation  with 

newly  built  residenukl1r:L%Tund  w'k^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^  °^«^^°^  Pi-"«  to^c^vS 

fo^' a?:  o^bt'ainTdTom  r4"st:;er-^'^'^ '^^  ^^^^«  ^"^  ^^^-^es  other  than 
cities  which  familfes  wuf^oder^^^^^^  establishments  in  the  34  lar^ 

stores,  shoe  and  cloth inrsrorTslaundrvan^^^^  "^^^"^•"g  departmeS 

and  barber  shops,  and  nutoSle  repa'r  shonf  ^p«^'"^.^k/-^k^''^'"^^°^^'  "^^"^y 

services  rSe^eS.  '^,  sVecttnTs^Sas^ot  i^^^^^^^  l'^  "'"k^  ^'  .oodTs'oid*^ 
sources,  such  as  trade  organizations  t^.a  information  obtained  from  local 
^T''\   ^^^^"^«^^'«^-'«"  'e  S^  and  newspaper 

although  reports  for  such  services  &T\ft^^xu^lT ^IL  ^^^^^^  »ot  in  suburban  areas, 

Prf^s"or'LhS."irhi;r^^^^^^^^  -  -»  -  -<^ependent  stores 

stores  men's  clothing  stor^s.^amT^hoe  S^^^  fr>"^  departme?i 

ture  stores,  and  utility-operated  applian^  stores     ThP  ^t/TJ^^^^  ^^"^^«'  ^"''n*- 
subject  to  continued  scrutiny,  and  Sian"?s  are  mada^l^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^«  »«  a^^o 

fiends.— Rents  are  obtainwl  for  ^^  r^w^  a     ^i-       Periodically, 
tenants.'   As  a  rule,  the  se  Xn  of  ?e~^^^^       '"  ^  ^^^ies  directly  from 
ing  sample  blocks  at  random  th?oughoSrt1^e  cit7^^^^^^         '^  °T  ™^^^  ^^  '^^'^^' 
of  blof-k  statistics  or  city  block  mans  f rnm^H?!/ *  "®'°^  census  housing  bulletins 
eliminated,  and  then  either  su^veyii?gThr^^^^^^^^  ^ 

random  within  each  block,  dependfng  upoS  the  nu^^j^^^^  S'  ^^^^^^ing  homes  at 
The  number  of  rental  dwellings  included  var?es  h!  f>f  ^"""^^  ^^  *^^  surveyed, 
relatively  smaller  representation  in  the  laJge  eftlPs  l^^  ^-"^  ^^  ^^^y,  with  a 

"  sc  ciues  man  in  smaller  ones. 

HOW  PRICBS  ARE  COLLECTED 

Prices  for  all  articles  except  coal,  gas  and  Pio/.f..i«-*. 
visits  of  representatives  of  the  Bureai,  who  oaiV  ^^^^""^  ^^^ 
_^ wno  can  upon  merchants  and  obtain 

•This  varies  as  houses  are  sold  or  converted      t>i.,»   t     « 
52.000.  "'^''-     T^»8,  m  September  1943.  the  total  wa« 
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prices  for  the  articles  most  nearly  answering  the  description  given  In  the  Bureau's 
list'    Thus,  the  agent  does  not  ask  for  the  price  of  "a  medium-priced  shirt,' 
but  talks  with  the  buyer  about  which  shirt  in  the  present  stock  most  nearly 
answers  this  description:  .,  .      .. 

"Shirt :  business ;  broadcloth,  combed  yarn,  136  by  60  or  similar  construction ; 
preshrunk ;  white ;  collar  attached,  may  or  may  not  have  fused  collar,  full  sized, 
well  made ;  28y2  to  29  yards  per  dozen,  based  on  36-inch  material  and  neckband 

size  scale  14  to  17."  ^  ^  .^^  ^r.        ^u 

The  Bureau's  representatives  are  instructed  to  carry  with  them  the  prices 
reported  in  the  previous  month  and  a  description  of  the  article  which  was  then 
priced  and  note  any  changes.  This  procedure  is  followed  in  order  to  obtain,  as 
nearly  as  is  possible,  reports  on  the  same  kinds  and  qualities  of  goods  from  one 

period  to  another.  ...  ^     „      ^         ^       . 

The  representatives  are  instructed  to  obtain  prices  actually  charged,  not  nomi- 
nal prices.  If  an  article  is  not  available,  no  price  is  obtained,  unless  the  dealer 
is  only  temporarily  out  of  stock  and  gives  the  price  at  which  supplies  were  sold  on 
the  previous  day  or  are  to  be  quoted  on  the  following  day.  In  such  cases  a  report 
is  made  to  the  Bureau.  If  a  different  product  has  replaced  the  one  formerly 
priced,  the  agent  obtains  a  complete  description  of  the  new  product  and  prices  for 
the  current  and  preceding  periods  wherever  possible. 

As  a  rule  the  agent,  as  well  as  obtaining  selling  prices  and  quality  information 
from  buyers  or  department  heads,  examines  the  merchandise  and  checks  price 
tags  or  listed  prices.  The  Bureau  has  made  a  number  of  special  tabulations 
comparing  published  ceiling  prices  and  actual  selling  prices  for  the  administrative 
use  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  These  studies  show  numerous  above- 
ceiling  prices  reported  to  the  Bureau  by  local  merchants.  Thus,  for  pork,  25 
percent  of  the  prices  reported  were  above  ceilings  in  April  1943 ;  21  percent  in 
May;  49  percent  in  July  (following  the  second  OPA  cut-back  of  pork  prices)  ; 
and  40  percent  in  August." 

Prices  for  coal,  fuel  oil,  wood,  and  gas  are  obtained  by  mailed  questionnaires, 
supplemented  by  personal  visits  by  agents  at  least  once  a  year  to  make  certain 
that  reports  are  correct,  and  more  often  if  necessary  to  correct  errors.  For 
electricity,  the  Bureau  utilizes  information  assembled  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Food  prices  are  collected  by  local  residents  of  the  56  cities  surveyed.  They 
work  on  a  part-time  basis  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau's  full-time  agents 
and  have  been  especially  trained  for  this  work.  About  90  such  agents  were  en- 
gaged in  the  price  collection  in  September  1943.  Many  of  these  local  representa- 
tives are  housewives  or  persons  engaged  in  some  other  line  of  work  who  are 
unable  to  accept  full-time  employment,  but  who  can  undertake  part-time  work 
for  the  Bureau.  They  have  the  qualifications  and  training  equivalent  to  the 
civil-service  classification  of  professional  grades  P-1  and  P-2. 

Rents  are  also  obtained  by  part-time  local  agents  (nearly  400  were  employed 
In  September)  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau's  full-time  staff.  Prices 
of  other  articles,  such  as  clothing  and  housefurnishings,  where  the  definition  of 
grade  and  quality  requires  considerable  experience,  are  obtained  by  the  21  full- 
time  trained  field  representatives  on  the  Bureau's  staff. 

DETERMINING  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  COST-OF-LIVING  ITEMS  IN  THE  INDEX 

■  In  order  to  give  a  true  picture  of  changes  in  prices  as  they  affect  the  cost  of 
living,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  item  in  the  total 
family  budget.  Since  bread  is  more  imi)ortant  than  cheese  and  both  are  more 
important  than  bananas,  allowance  must  be  made  for  that  fact. 

In  making  the  Bureau's  index,  the  importance  of  each  article  priced  was  de- 
termined city  by  city  on  the  basis  of  actual  reports  collected  in  the  1934-36  survey 
of  expenditures  of  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers,  the  same  survey  from  which 
the  list  of  goods  was  selected.  Thus,  pork  and  corn  meal  are  bought  in  larger 
quantities  in  southern  cities,  while  beef  and  lamb  are  more  popular  in  northern 
cities.  Housing  and  fuel  take  a  smaller  share  of  the  budget  in  southern  cities 
because  of  the  differences  in  climate  and  in  income.  (It  is  partly  for  this 
reason  that  the  Bureau  follows  the  policy  of  computing  local  indexes  which 
are  then  combined  into  a  national  picture.) 

'  For  certain  services,  such  as  doctors'  fees,  Information  is  obtained  by  telephone,  with 
personal  calls  at  longer  intervals  than  once  a  month  or  once  a  quarter. 

« In  making  such  reports,  the  Bureau  does  not  report  the  names  of  the  stores  charging 
above-ceiling  prices,  as  It  is  a  fact-finding  agency,  not  an  enforcement  agency. 
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Moreover,  since  the  list  of  articles  priced  is  representative  ratlier  tlian  ex- 
haustive, each  article  priced  has  been  given  the  relative  importance  in  the  budget 
hoth  for  the  article  named  and  for  similar  goods  wliich  in  the  past  have  shown 
approximately  the  same  price  trends.  For  example,  live  kinds  of  pork  are  priced- 
chops  ;  bacon  ;  ham,  sliced  and  whole ;  and  salt  pork.  These  five  are  given  an  im- 
portance representing  all  pork  prices.  This  is  based  on  studies  of  the  individual 
items  and  the  selection  of  those  which  in  general  reflect  the  trend  of  prices  for 
other  cuts. 

Adjustments  in  relative  importance  of  goods  because  of  wartime. — The  war  has 
brought  great  changes  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  goods  American  city 
families  buy,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  adjusted  its  index  accord- 
ingly. For  example,  after  Pearl  Harbor  local  public  transportation  became  more 
important,  when  new  automobiles  and  tires  were  no  longer  available  to  civilians 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  an  appropriate  adjustment  was  made  in  each  city 
index,  based  upon  the  best  local  reports  available  from  public  utilities  on  the 
increased  use  of  busses  and  streetcars.  At  the  same  time,  since  automobiles  were 
required  to  last  longer,  the  relative  importance  of  automobile  maintenance  costs 
was  increased;  gasoline  was  reduced  as  rationing  proceeded;  and  prices  of  new 
automobiles  and  tires  were  dropped  completely  from  the  index.  As  already 
indicated,  many  articles  of  furniture  and  household  equipment  were  also  dropped, 
thereby  increasing  the  importance  of  the  items  remaining  in  the  index. 

Xn  March  1943  a  revision  was  made  in  the  importance  of  the  various  foodstuffs 
in  the  index  and  seven  new  foodstuffs,  such  as  liver,  hamburger,  and  grapefruit 
juice  were  added  to  the  index  becau.se  of  their  increased  importance  in  the  family 
budget.  At  that  time,  because  of  rationing  of  sugar,  meats,  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  a  complete  realinement  was  made  in  the  food-price  index  to  take 
account  of  changes  in  consumption.  The  revision  was  based  upon  the  estimated 
amount  of  food  of  each  kind  available  in  the  years  1035-39  in  relation  to  the 
amount  available  for  civilian  consumption  in  the  year  1943,  obtained  from  data 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  War  Production  Board,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  and  other  sources.  The  net  result  of  this  revision  was 
to  reduce  greatly  the  importance  of  such  items  as  bananas  and  tea,  to  cut  down 
the  importance  of  beef  and  canned  goods,  and  to  increase  the  importance  of 
cereals,  milk,  and  poultry. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  changes  in  the  make-up  of  the  index  and  the 
relatively  greater  rise  in  food  prices  than  in  other  prices  has  resulted  in  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  importance  of  food  in  the  estimated  over-all  cost  of  the  family 
budget.  Whereas  in  1935-39  food  comprised  35.4  percent  of  the  family  budget 
for  families  with  moderate  incomes,  it  is  now  estimated  to  represent  over  41 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  wartime  family  budget  priced  by  the  Bureau.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  cost-of-living  index  has  never  included 
income  taxes  and  savings. 

The  list  of  goods  priced  and  their  relative  importance  in  the  index  was  tested 
by  the  Survey  of  Spending  and  Saving  in  1942,  which  covered  the  buving  of  i  3'iO 
typical  American  city  families  in  the  year  1941  and  the  first  quarter *of  1942.*  It 
Indicated  that  the  basic  pattern  of  buying  had  not  changed  materially  from  that 
of  the  mid  1930's.  There  has  been  no  study  of  family  expenditures  since  that 
time,  and  it  is  imiK)ssible  to  know  exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  pattern  of 
family  buying  under  the  impact  of  new  taxes  and  higher  prices.  Undoubtedly  the 
manner  of  living  for  many  families  is  now  different,  but  the  over-all  picture*  will 
probably  not  be  greatly  changed  except  for  those  obvious  changes  for  which 
allowance  has  already  been  made  in  the  index. 

The  attached  table  shows  the  importance  of  each  item  in  the  index  and  of  the 
major  groups,  in  March  1943  ( table  II ) . 

"Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No    724 
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Table  II.— 


Relative  importance  of  items  priced  for  the  cost-of-living  index  in 

large  cities^ 


FOOD 


Item 


All  food  items 

Cereals  and  bakery  products 

Cereals: 

Flour,  wheat 

Macaroni 

Com  flakes 

Corn  meal 

Rolled  oats 

Bakery  products: 

Bread: 

White 

Whole-wheat 

Rye 

Cake,  vanilla  cookies 

Soda  crackers 

Meats,  fish,  and  poultry , 

Beef: 

Round  steak 

Rib  roast 

Chuck  roast 

Liver 

Hamburger 

Veal:  Cutlets 

Pork: 

Chops 

Bacon,  sliced 

Ham: 

Sliced 

Whole 

Salt  pork 

Lamb: 

Leg 

Rib  chops ,--- 

Poultry:  Roasting  chickens 

Fish: 

Fresh,  frozen 

Salmon,  pink,  canned 

Dairy  products 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk: 

Fresh  (delivered) 

Fresh  (store) 

Evaporated 

Eggs -. 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Fresh: 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Beans,  green 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Swcetpotatoes 

Canned: 

Peaches- - 

Pineapple 

Grapefruit  juice 

Beans,  green 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

Dried: 

Prunes 

Navy  beans "" 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  75 


Average  in  1935-39 


Mar.  15,  1943 


Total 
cost-of- 
living 
index 


Total 
cost-of- 
living 
index 


Percentage  distribution  of  costs 


100.0 


15.6 

1.8 

1.0 

1.4 

.3 

(») 


5.7 

.8 

1.2 

1.8 

.6 

28.2 

3.8 
4.6 
1.7 


(») 


1.9 

3.5 
1.9 

(») 
2.2 
.3 

1.2 
1.3 
3.3 

1.7 

.8 

19.1 

5.4 

1.6 

11.1 

1.0 

5.5 

21.6 

2.1 

1.4 

3.4 

.8 

.7 

.9 

7 

1 


(') 
(») 


1 
1 
3.2 

.8 
.4 

.6 
.4 


,7 
.9 
1.5 

.6 
.4 


35.4 


5.5 

.6 
.4 
.5 
1 


(») 


2.4 
.3 
.4 
.6 
.2 
10.0 

1.3 
1.6 
.6 


(-') 


.7 

1.2 

.7 


(») 


(») 
(») 


,8 
.1 

.4 

.5 

1.2 

.6 

.3 

6.8 

1.9 

.6 

3.9 

.4 
1.9 

7.7 

.7 
.5 

1.2 
.3 
.3 
.3 
X.6 
.4 

1.1 
.3 
.1 

.2 
.2 


.3 
.3 
.5 

.3 
.1 


100.0 


14.1 

1.7 
.9 

1.1 
.8 
.6 


6.7 

.7 

1.0 

1.7 

.5 

28.7 

2.8 
3.3 
1.3 
.6 
1.1 
1.5 

3.5 

1.8 

1.0 

1.4 

.3 

1.0 
1.1 
5.5 

2.2 

.3 

19.4 

4.7 

1.6 

8.6 
3.4 
1.1 
6.2 
24.1 

2.3 

.5 

4.4 

1.4 
.9 
1.1 
1.7 
1.4 
4.6 
1.0 
.7 

.3 
.1 
.4 
.2 
.5 
.6 
1.1 

.5 
.4 


41.  S 


5.9 

.7 
.4 
.5 
.1 
.2. 


2.€ 
.3 
.4 

.7 

.2 
12. 0> 


2 
4 
5 
2 
5 
6 


1.5 
.& 

.4 

.& 
,1 

.4 

.5 

2.5 

.^ 
.1 

8.2- 

2.0 

.T 

3.«; 
1.4 

.5 

2.6 

10. 1 

LO 
.2- 

l.ft 
.6 
.4 
.5 
.7 
.ft 

1.9 


(») 


.2.' 
.!( 

.2r 
.2: 
.5. 

.2 
.2 
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-Relative  importance  of  items  priced  for  the  cost-of-living  index  in 

large  cities  '—Continued 


FOOD-Contlnued 


Total 

C06t-Of- 

livlng 
index 


Beverages 

Coffee l, 

Fatsand'oUsri"""!" 

Lard I."* 

Other  shorteningl.r.rrrrrr"""" 

In  cartons " 

In  other  contalnersirrri 

Mayonnaise,  salad  dressing 

Oleomargarine 

Peanut  butter '.',',", 

JBugar  and  sweets 

Sugar Iliri" 

Com  sirup I 


1.6 

0.7 

1.4 

.6 

.2 

.1 

3.7 

1.4 

1.3 

.6 

.6 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.8 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.5 

.2 

2.2 

.0 

1.6 

.7 

.6 

.2 

CLOTHING 


All  clothing  items. 


Wool  clothing 

Men's —  

Overcoats 

Topcoats 

Suit.s '.."".' 

Trousers 

Jackets " 

Sweaters 

Women's — 
Coats: 

Heavy,  fur-trim 

Heavy,  plain 

Light,  plain 

Skirts 

Dresses 

Hats l 

Girls' coats. 

Cotton  clothing J 

Men'a —         

Suits. 

Trousers H 

OveraUs 

Shirts:  

Work 

Business 

Pajamas " 

Shorts.. 

Undershirts. .." m II 11 "  * 

Union  suits 

Socks 

Women's — 

Dresses,  street 

House  dresses " 

Nightgowns ^ 

Anklets. 

'      Percale  yard  goods '-.." 

Silk  and  rayon  clothing 

Men's  socks 


100.0 


Women 's- 
Dresses- 
Panties. 
Slips.... 
Dose 

Yard  goods. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  76. 


32.1 

2.8 
1.3 
11.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.0 


3.7 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.0 
1.6 
.5 
19.9 

.1 

.9 

l.I 

1.3 
3.3 
1.1 
.6 
1.3 
1.4 
2.7 

2.0 
2.1 
1.0 
(») 
1.0 
18.1 
1.0 

6.6 
1.7 
1.4 
6.7 
.7 


11.0 


100.0 


3.5 

.3 
.1 
1.3 
.1 
.1 
.2 


.4 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
2.1 


(») 


.1 
.1 

.1 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.3 


31.8 

2.5 
1.3 

n.8 

1.4 
LO 

1.8 


3.4 
L7 
2.0 
L9 

.0 
L6 

.6 
22.0 

.1 

.9 

1.2 

1.4 
3.3 
L3 
.7 
L5 
1.3 
2.6 


.2 

2.0 

.2 

2.6 

.1 

1.1 

(») 

.8 

.1 

1.2 

2.2 

17.6 

% 

.1 

1.0 

.8 

6.7 

.2 

1.7 

.2 

1.6 

.8 

6.0 

.1 

.7 

12.1 


3.8 

.3 
.2 
1.4 
.2 
.1 
.3 


.4 

.2 
.2 
.3 
.1 
.2 
.1 
2.8 


(») 


.1 
.2 

.2 
.4 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.3 

.2 
.3 

•.1 
.1 
.3 

2.1 
.1 

.8 
.2 
.2 
.7 
.1 
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Table  U.— Relative  importance  of  items  priced  for  the  cost-of-living  index  in 

large  cities^ — Continued 

CLOTHING— Continued 


Item 


Footwear 

Men's — 
Shoes: 

IvOW 

Work 

Rubbers 

Women's  shoes 

Children's  shoes 

Other  garments 

Men's — 
Hats: 

Fur-felt 

Straw 

Neckties .. 

Women's — 

Coats,  fur 

Gloves,  leather. 

Girdles 

Services 

Men'a — 

Dry  cleaning 

Shoe  repairs. 

Wor  en's— 

Dry  cleaning 

Shoe  repairs. 

Boy s'— Shoe  repairs 


Average  in  1936-39 


Group 
index 


Total 
cost-of- 
living 
index 


Mar.  15, 1943 


Group 
index 


Total 
cost-of- 
living 
index 


Percentage  distribution  of  costs 


17.6 


4.4 
1.1 
1.0 
7.4 
3.7 
6.6 


1.3 

.3 

1.2 

1.3 
1.0 
1.5 
5.7 

2.1 
1.6 


(») 


1.4 

.6 


FUEL,  ELECTRICITY,  AND  ICE 


All  fuel,  electricity,  and  ice- 
Coal: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

Briquets , 

Fuel  oil 

Lignite 

Wood 

Sawdust 

Electricity 

Gas 

Kerosene 

Ice 


100.0 


13.8 
13.7 

5.7 
.1 

4.5 

(») 
1.1 

(») 

25.0 

23.8 

.8 

11.5 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


All  housefurnishing  items 

Towels,  cotton 

Sheets 

Curtains 

Blankets 

Rugs,  wool 

Carpet,  wool *... 

Felt-base  floor  covering... 

Linoleum 

Living-room  suites 

Dining-room  suites i. 

Bedroom  suites 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  75. 


1.9 


.5 
.1 
.1 
.8 
.4 
.6 


(») 


(») 


.1 

.1 

.1 
.1 
.2 

.7 

.2 
.2 

.2 


6.7 


(») 
{*) 

(') 
] 
1 

(») 


.9 
.9 
.4 

.3 

.1 

1.7 
1.6 


17.3 

2.0 

4.7 

.6 

1.2 

.1 

.9 

.1 

6.8 

.8 

3.7 

.4 

6.1 

,8 

1.3 

.2 

.3 

(») 

.9 

.1 

L2 

.2 

.9 

.1 

1.5 

.2 

6.2 

.« 

1.9 

.2 

.9 

.1 

1 


2 
.9 
.3 


100.0 


14.7 

15.6 

6.2 

.1 

3.5 

4 

,4 

.2 

22.3 

22.2 

.9 

12.5 


1. 


100.0 

4.4 

loao 

1.4 

.1 

2.4 

3.1 

.1 

6.4 

3.8 

.2 

6.7 

2.0 

.1 

3.2 

3.9 

.2 

6.4 

3.0 

.1 

5.0 

1.2 

.1 

L3 

1.1 

(») 

L3 

11.6 

.6 

20.4 

6.0 

.2 

8.2 

8.5 

.4 

13.9 

o 


,3 
1 


6.0 


.9 
.9 
.4 

3 

1 


1.3 

1.3 

.1 

.8 


3.1 


(*) 


.1 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 


.6 
.3 
.4 
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Table  U.— Relative  importance  of  items  priced  for  the  cost-of-living  index  in 

large  cities  '—Continued 

..  HOUSE  FURNlSniNGS-Continued 


Item 


Studio  couches 

Mattresses 

Bedsprings 

Radios 

Sewing  machines.. 

Light  bulbs 

Washing  machines. 
Vacuum  cleaners.. 
Refrigerators: 

Electric 

Gas... 

Ice 

Stoves,  cook 

Dinnerware 

Glassware 

Brooms 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miscellaneous  items.. 


Transportation    

Automobile.. " 

Gasoline "11^' 

Motor  oil J^ 

Tires  and  tubes.." 

Auto  repairs [ 

Licenses  and  taxes.."."." 

Auto  insurai;ce. 

Streetcar  fares 

Bus  fares 

Railroad  fares 

Medical  care 

Physician: 

Office  visit 

House  visit. 

Obstetrical  cnre. 

Surgeon:  Appendectomy 

Specialist:  Tonsillectomy 

Dentist: 

Filling 

Extraction 

Cleaning. 

Hospital: 

Pay  ward 

Room 

Nurse,  private.. "J 

Optometrist:  Glasses 

Medicine  and  drugs: 

Prescriptions 

Aspirin.   

Quinine  .. 

Cold  remedy,  ointment"* 

Iodine 

Castor  oil "^!!I" 

Milk  of  magnesia. - ..[.".. 
Laxative 

Accident  and  health  Insurance 
Household  operation 

Laundry  service 

Telephone  service 

Domestic  service 

Postal  service l.',. 

Water  rent " 


Average  in  1935-39 


Group 
index 


Total 
cost-of- 
living 
index 


Mar.  15, 1W3 


Group 
index 


Total 
cost-of- 
living 
index 


Percentage  distribution  of  costs 


100.0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  75. 


34.7 

9.3 

8.2 

.9 

.9 

.8 

1.2 

1.0 

11.0 

.0 

.5 

16.9 

2.5 

2.4 

.« 

.5 

.6 

L2 
.4 

1.5 

.7 

1.2 

.4 

.0 

1.2 

.4 

.1 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.2 

1.1 

16.1 

4.3 

3.3 

.5 

.7 
1-4  j 


23.7 


100.0 


8.1 

2.2 

1.9 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

2.6 

.2 

.1 

4.1 

.6 
.6 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.3 
.1 
.4 


22.9 

(») 

4.6 

.6 

(») 

1.2 

1.8 

1.1 

11.8 

1.4 

.5 

18.8 

2.8 

2.7 

.8 

.6 

.5 

1.3 

.8 

L8 


.2 

.8 

.3 

1.4 

.1 

.3 

.2 

1.0 

.3 

1.3 

.1 

.3 

(») 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.2 

(») 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.2 

1.2 

3.8 

18.3 

1.0 

4.9 

3.8 

3.7 

.1 

LO 

.2 

.7 

.3 

1.5 

19.7 


{») 


(») 


(») 
(») 


4.5 

.9 
.1 

.2 
.4 
.2 

2.3 
.3 
.  1 

3.7 

.5 
.2 
.5 
.1 
.1 

.3 
.1 
.3 

.2 
.3 
.1 
.2 

.3 
.1 


.2 
3.6 
1.0 
.7 
.2 
.1 
.3 
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TABiJi:  U.— Relative  importance  of  items  priced  for  the  cost-of-living  index  in 

large  cities ' — Continued 

MISCELLAN  EOUS— Continued 


Item 


Household  operation— Continued 
Laundry  soap: 

Bar 

Flake  and  chips. 

Granulated- 

Laundry  starch 

Cleaning  powder 

M  atches - 

Toilet  paper 

Recreation 

Newspapers 

Motion  pictures: 

Adult 

Child - - 

Tobacco: 

Cigars.- 

Cigarettes 

Pipe  tobacco 

Personal  care 

Barber  service:  Man's  haircut 
Beauty-shop  service: 

Woman's  haircut.- 

Wave  set 

Permanent  wave 

Toilet  articles: 

Toilet  soap 

Shaving  cream 

Tooth  paste 

Face  powder 

Cleansing  cream. 

Sanitary  napkins 

Rar.or  blades 


Average  in  1935-39 


Group 
index 


Total 
cost-of- 
living 
index 


Mar.  15,  1943 


Group 
index 


Total 
cost-of- 
living 
index 


Percentage  distribution  of  costs 


1.2 

0.3 

01.4 

.8 

.2 

.9 

1.1 

.3 

1.2 

.4 

.1 

.4 

.8 

.2 

.8 

.5 

.1 

.6 

1.1 

.2 

1.2 

22.0 

5.2 

26.9 

5.2 

1.2 

6.5 

5.9 

L4 

7.5 

.9 

.2 

1.0 

.9 

.2 

1.1 

7.9 

1.9 

9.6 

1.2 

.3 

1.2 

10.3 

2.5 

13.1 

3.3 

.8 

4.5 

.5 

.1 

.7 

.8 

.2 

1.2 

.8 

.2 

LI 

1.5 

.4 

L9 

.4 

.1 

.4 

1.3 

.3 

L4 

.4 

.1 

.4 

.5 

.1 

.6 

.4 

.1 

.4 

.4 

.1 

.6 

0.3 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 
5.3 
1.3 

L5 
.2 

.2 
1.9 

.2 
2.6 

.9 

.1 
.2 
.2 

.4 
.1 
.3 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 


'  Excluding  unallocated  items. 

» Not  priced.    Certain  goods  have  been  added  and  others  deleted  from  the  index  since  January  1942. 
because  of  wartime  changes  in  buying. 

*  0.05  percent  or  less. 

*  Not  given  separately. 

Source :  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1943.  Faith  M.  Williams,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  Cost  of  Living  Index  in  Wartime. 

COMPUTING  THE  NATIONAL  INDSnC 

After  prices  are  collected,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  item  is  deter- 
mined, the  following  general  steps  are  taken  in  computing  the  index : 

1.  Average  prices  are  computed  for  each  grade  of  article  or  service  for  each 
city,  and  percentage  changes  in  these  prices  from  the  previous  period  are  calcu- 
lated. 

2.  Percentage  changes  from  the  previous  periods  for  the  prices  of  each  group 
of  articles,  for  example,  food  or  clothing,  are  computed  for  each  city.  Each  item 
is  given  a  weight  equal  to  its  importance  in  its  group. 

3.  Percentage  changes  in  prices  from  the  previous  period  for  all  groups  com- 
bined are  computed  for  each  city,  with  each  group  given  a  weight  equal  to  its 
importance  in  the  total. 

4.  The  large  city  index  is  computed  by  applying  this  percentage  change  to 
the  index  for  the  previous  period,  resulting  in  an  index  based  on  the  average  for 
the  years  1935-39  as  100. 

5.  Reports  for  the  56  foot  cities  are  combined  for  the  national  food  index. 
These  are  then  combined  with  the  reports  for  all  other  goods  and  services  for 
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^on  th!  L^^^^  ^P  ^^^  national  percentage  change  for  all  cities.  In  this  calcula- 
Xwan  Jfnn  X^«^  "'^''f''"';^  ""^  ^^^  population  represented  by  each  city  (with 
wSn^  f^  K^'?^'"^"'  ^7"^^®  ""^  ^°^^"^^  ^°d  expenditures)  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
weigmng  to  obtain  a  national  average. 

Hiach  of  these  steps  is  illustrated  below. 

AVERAOINO  THE  PRICES 

sc^utfnv^amf ''p^tfii'''''^  ^^"  collected  they  are  sent  to  Washini?ton  for  careful 
of  arfhM*>«  ,?.•  ?i  r^'  ^"!^  average  prices  are  prepared  for  each  of  the  grades 
sto^s  arepo^ht^i"  T.?^  "^"/V:  ^^"  ^^^^'  ^^^  quotations  obtained  from  chafn 
?he^m^rtan?e  of  s^^^^^  from  independent  stores  in  accordance  with 

from  th?  CeSsu^  R,1?i«l  V^T  ^^^^  ""l  ^""^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^est  estimates 

thrBureau  of  T  fhn?^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"«^°«  Survey  made  by 

lae  i5ureau  or  Labor  Statistics  for  the  Office  of  Price  Administrntion  in  tiiA 
autumn  and  winter  of  ] 942-43  x^nce  Aummisiration  in  tli^ 

fJ^""  r'""^!,  ^^  ^'P^^  ^*"*^^  ^^  ^^«^s  a»d  services  a  simple  average  is  obtained 

are  priced  in  all  areas~<jotton  mercerized  hose  of  nlain  color  woi^hi-n^ 
around  2  ounces  a  pair;  cotton  hose  of  lower  quality  we^ghCabour2^ou^^^^ 
a  pair ;  and  rayon  hose  with  cotton  reinforced  heel  and  t(i  weSe  about  1^ 
ounces  per  pair.  The  prices  of  each  of  these  types  are  obtain^  if  a  minimum  o^ 
four  stores  in  each  city.  These  price  quotations  provide  the  ciU'  avlr^e  f^rTach 
type  of  hose.  Thus,  in  New  York  City  in  September  the  prices  fo?irefi?stty^ 
cotton  mercerized  hose-ranged  from  25  to  50  cents  and  a^era^ed  43  cents  iLri^ 
The  price  changes  for  the  three  types  of  hose  in  each  city  are  comWnerto  ^ive 
a  price  change  for  all  men's  hose  in  accordance  with  the  LfativHrnporta^^^^^ 
r^ni.S^    K    ^^^  ^"^r^'  ^^  wage^arner  and  clerical  faiSs.     T?^e  monev 

^e  same.  The  same  quantities  purchased  for  a  dollar  in  May  w^ld  have  co^ 
97  cents  in  June-butter.  24  cents ;  cheese,  8  cents ;  delivered  mflk  45  cenfs^mnt 
from  the  grocery,  14  cents;  and  evaporated  milk.  6  cen  r  AcSnelv  ?he'i^Pv 
of  the  prices  of  dairy  products  decreased  nearly  3  ,^rc4nt  from  Ma/ to  June 

COMBINATION  OP  OOSI^OF-LIVINO  INDEXES  POE  THE  CITIES  INTO  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 

.  To  compute  the  national  index. for  the  large  cities  each  citv  is  eiven  a  rPi«tivo 
l^rfhpri'^'^."^^  '^^  population  of  thi  cities  wlthfu  hVsuf rending  ar^^^^ 
I  or  the  food-cost  index  this  population  distribution  is  computed  for^cit^L«nri 
for  other  group  indexes  for  34  cities.  The  relative  imnTMruinJ  onnh  ^!'  ^ 
included  in  the  index  in  March  1943,  is  shown  in  the  XcheTU^e^?«^^^^^ 

Until  March  of  this  year  these  figures  were  based  uDonthPiqSoli!      l^fV' 
March  of  1943  the  Bureau  revised  th'^weigTts  for  the  X^rafcitfof  based"u%o'n^^ 
bo^s'lssS^""^  subsequent  census  estimates  of  population  compfl^' w'^atlon 

THE  COST-OP-LIVINO  INDEX 

The  national  cost-of-living  index,  as  well  nq  thp  nitv  inrio^^^  ♦^^  *i,    o^  i 
Cities  (but  not  for  the  other  39)  are  always  show„  on  a  1^39  ba^'  'iLt  liafl 


September  1943  index  of  123.9  indicates  that  the  retail  prices  of  consumers'  goods 
bought  by  American  workers'  families  are  23.9  percent  higher  than  they  averaged 
in  the  years  1985-39. 

The  fact  that  an  index  for  one  city  may  be  higher  than  another  as  compared 
with  1935-39  does  not  mean  that  the  total  spent  for  living  is  greater  in  one  city 
than  in  the  other,  but  rather  that  prices  and  rents  have  gone  up  more  since 
1985-39.  Comparisons  of  the  dollar  cost  of  a  family  budget  in  various  cities 
require  a  different  type  of  statistical  measure  than  an  index  of  price  changes,  such 
as  the  cost-of-living  Index. 

Table  III. — Population  weights  used  for  combing  cost  of  goods  other  than  food 
purchased  by  workers  in  34  large  cities  into  composite  indexes  for  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States,  as  of  March  194S 


Region 


North  Atlantic: 

Boston 

Portland 

Manchester 

Buffalo.. 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia... 

Scran  ton 

Pittsburgh 

South  Atlantic: 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Jacksonville 

North  Central: 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 


Percent 


8.8 
.2 
.1 


3 
13 

7 


1.8 
1.9 
1.0 

.7 
1.3 

.6 
1.1 

8.1 
1.7 


Region 


North  Central— Continued. 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

South  Central: 

Birmingham 

Memphis 

Mobile 

Houston 

New  Orleans 

Mountain  and  Pacific: 

Denver 

Seattle 

Portland,  Oreg 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 


Percent 


2.2 
4.1 
6.1 
3.6 
2.5 
2.8 
1.7 

2.0 

.9 

.3 

3.0 

1.1 

1.2 
1.3 
.7 
3.1 
5.6 


Source:  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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[From  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  June  1940  issue] 

United  Statijs  Department  of  Labob 
Frances  Perkins,  Secretary 

BUBEAU   OF   LABOR    STATISTICS 
Isador  Lubin,  CommUaioner 

Trends  of  Manufacturing  Employment,  1929  to  1937 
(By  A.  F.  Hinrichs  and  Harry  Brenner,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

There  was  a  strilcing  similarity  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  in  1929  and  1937.  An  aver- 
age of  8,329,548  wage  earners  were  employed  in  1929  and  8,567,738  in  1937.  This 
was  an  increase  of  238,190  jobs,  or  2.9  percent. 

Because  the  grand  totals  are  so  similar  in  these  2  years,  it  is  possible. to  study 
underlying  shifts  in  manufacturing  activity  directly  from  the  absolute  figures 
for  employment  in  the  various  industries  and  States.  Both  years  were  peak 
I)eriods  of  business  activity.  By  and  large,  the  total  employment  in  individual 
industries  or  in  Individual  States  shows  little  change  between  the  2  years.  There 
are,  however,  outstanding  exceptions :  industries  or  areas  that  show  considerable 
increases  or  decreases. 

The  present  article  is  an  analysis  of  the  more  significant  of  these  shifts. 
On  an  industrial  basis,  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  divergent  trend  of  indusi|;ries 
manufacturing  construction   materials  and  the  remaining  manufacturing  in- 
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a^nerdecrTs^^  combination.    Fifteen  building-material  Industries  show 

196,IU^jobs  or  22T^r''f './^Kr  .^^^^  ^^^  1^29  to  665,153  in  1937,  a  loss  ot 
empl^nieiu  in  lfrucZrlT^tl^^''^}^  ^^  "  ^"  allowance  is  made  for  decreased 
not  included   n  Se  fi^ie^^^  '^  ''''''  ,^J^^«  «°^  •'^'""g  mill«^ 

On  the  other  hand  in  i^n^f hI^  .fK^^^^'^''^?^^  amounted  to  about  22G.00O  jobs. 
7,467,595  to  7  9^y>%[?  « n  if  ^  ""^^^I  **'**"  "^^^^  ^^'  employment  increased  from 
Influence  o?  stn^r^al  s?pp  "'rf^.f  of  5  8  percent.  With  the  allowance  for  the 
cent      Ttm  olo^iii  i  ^^  ^^  *^^^^  ^^'^^s-  the  increase  would  be  about  62  ner- 

On  ^relwZla^^^^^^  IK)pulation  increase  from  1929  to  i{5?.'^' 

facturinreCloyment  w^^^^^^  f«rll  "^^"^  Pronounced.  Increases  in.  total  manu- 
States  of  InXSn^d  iSs  [r^p'^r.ff"'''i'^  ^2  ^^l^*"^^"  a»^l  the  adjoining 

and  Southwestern^  regions  and  o„^^^^  ^^''"'  ^^"^'«'^ 

northeastern  section  ci  the  countrv  h«fi  n  ^''^l'     ^^  general,  the  States  in  the 

nmnufacturing  employment  by  iSV'^  ^    ^'"^  ^"^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^«  ^ 

Table  l.-Numj^er  -f ^Jff:  Earners  Ern^^^^^^^^^^        ,„^,,,,..^   .Ua„./«c^.n,. 
^uildtni;  Matcrwls,  1929  and  1937  "ftjaciunnff 


Industry 


Number  of  wage  earners 


Lumber 

Clay  products  other  tham  pottery  > 

Pianing-mill  products....  

Structural  and  ornamental  metal  work' 
Marble,  granite,  etc 


1929 


Sheet-metal  work 

Cement 

Plumbers '  supplies .".'.' '.]'.[ 

Lighting  equipment. . . 
Concrete  products 

Lim?'  ^""^'■^'  «*<^'  metal 

Wall  board,  etc.* 

Roofing ■ 

Window  shadcs."*ir 


Total. 


419,084 
93,657 
90,134 
64,947 
37,817 

28,593 
33.368 
27,960 
23,580 
16,505 

9,557 
8.554 
7,462 
6,027 
4,708 


1937 


Percent  of 
change 


861,953 


323,928 
65,226 
66.814 
38,814 
20,816 

22,973 
26.426 
25,240 
21,743 
12.840 

8,408 
9,751 
11,590 
7,418 
3,166 


665,153 


-22.7 
-30.4 
-25.9- 
-29.4 
-45.0 

-19.7 

-20.8- 

-9.7 

-7.8 

-22.2- 

-12.0 
+14.0 
+55.3 
+23.1 
-32.8 


-22.8 


CHANGES  OF  CENSUS  CLASSIFICATION 

Before  census  totals  can  hp  poninnr£^^    ^u^  « 
to  be  made  C(>mparabIewUhthos^?or  19-^7   %IT  '^j;  1^29  must  be  adjusted 
1929,  8.838.743  wage  earners   is  270  n^  hffL    Tu""  ""«dJ»sted  census  total  for 
were,  however.  7  induLtrfes  iS^MeH^^  '^^  ?.^"'^  ^^"  ^^^'^-     ^here 

which  were  not  treated  as  m«nnfnr.fi  •.        •^?"^"^,  ""^  Manufactures  for  1929 
though  no  allowance  cln^^rnXf^^^^  ^"  ^^^'^     Furthermort 

it  is  probable  that  the  1937  census  somewh^^^^^  completeness  of  coverage.. 

earners  in  that  year.'  someNNhat  understates  the  number  of  wage 

^^P^  ''^^^''^  ="ieT^a'?;7t1  *?r^a\^^^^^^^  therefore,  deducted  from 

rmnters    10,784;  peanuts,  walnuts,  and  other  nnts    j^rnnJl'  ?^^   including  projection   in 

clisVi'fiote'  ^^r^'^""'  29'475  ;  and  railroad  repair  shops  Sm  ""-frl^/a"/^'  7'^^^'  ^«»" »«" 
cia.ssifieation    of   wage   earners    in    the   turDpnfin*.   nrT.i' ~     •  ™',  ^^^-^^Sl.     In  addition    thp 

ohan^^ed  in  1937  tlmt  it  was  necessary  to  (leC  industry    was   so    radk'ailv 

totals  In  both  1929  and  19.37.  "^  ^'"^*  ^^^  employment  in  this  industry  from  the 

oonl^n%tTnlVr.\l^^^^^^^^^  for  1929  was  conducted  in 

ployeea  was  therefore  available  to  make  a  dl?to^,W  ii'l!'-     ^  '«'"fc'«  staflf  of  field  em- 
thus  in.surlnff  practically  complete  coverage      Hr  Vh^  i  Q^7  -   '"^^  *"-'  ^^^""^  establisl  meiU 
wa.s  substantially  smaller,  and  It  was  necessa?^  to  dpnJn.7?^"^\^<^^^^'e»'.  the  fielHor^^^^ 
mailed  questionnaires.  "etessary  to  depend  largely  upon  the  returns  nf 

In  roost  instances,  this  did  not  result  in  anv  si-^nlfinnnf  i«««    * 
ever,  ^ru>„  ,..a„str.es-„„.a.,..  .„  ...  «arLeVt"r/n^rcru^f„V^o^f^,/„^^^^^^^^^ 
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Comparing  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1929  and  1037  on  an 
industry  by  industry  basis,  one  finds  a  limited  number  of  industries  outside 
<.f  the  building-material  field,  in  which  employment  declined  substantially.  The 
list  of  those  in  which  employment  declined  by  as  much  as  5,000  people  is  given 
ifi  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Three  industries  show  net  losses  in  employment  attributable  largely  to  tech- 
nological shifts— cigars,  tires  and  tubes,  and  silk  and  rayon.  Cigars  dropped 
28,000  people.  This  reflects  an  absolute  decline  in  the  number  of  cigars  smoked 
nnd  a  rapid  introduction  of  machine  processes  for  hand  proces.ses.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  there  will  ever  again  be  as  many  people  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  as  were  employed  in  1929.  The  trend  may  very  well 
continue  down.  Silk  and  rayon  employed  13,500  fewer  workers  in  1937  than 
in  1929.'  The  silk  industry  has  been  declining  and  will  probably  continue  to 
decline.  Rayon  can  be  handled  with  fewer  workers  than  equal  quantities  of 
silk.  Tires  and  tubes  dropped  20,000  people,  reflecting  fundamental  and  almost 
revolutionary  changes  in  both  the  process  of  producing  tires  and  in  the  life  of 

the  tires  produced. 

There  are  three  industries  in  which  substitution  has  accounted  for  very  sub- 
stantial losses  of  employment.  The  first  of  these  is  manufactured  ice  from 
which  industry  13,500  people  were  dropped  between  1929  and  1937.  Somewhere 
near  this  number  of  people  appear  to  have  been  added  in  the  manufacture  of 
electric  refrigerators.  There  were  13,500  people  dropped  in  confectionery  and 
ice  cream.  It  was  supposed  that  la  fairly  substantial  part  of  the  growth  in  the 
demand  for  confectionery  and  ice  cream  during  the  decade  of  the  1920's  was 
attributable  to  prohibition.  It  is  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  decline 
reflects,  in  part,  the  repeal  of  prohibition  in  1933.  In  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
boxes,  4,500  people  were  dropped.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  growth  of  the  paper-box  industry  has  absorbed  nearly  10,000  workers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  account  as  definitely  for  declines  of  19,000  wage  earners 
in  the  furniture  and  wood-turning  industries,  of  7,300  in  the  production  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  and  7,100  in  men's  and  women's  hats  and  millinery,  and  of  6.800 
in  silverware,  plated  ware,  and  jewelry.  There  has  been  an  absolute  decline 
in  the  production  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  This  may  very  well  be  connected 
with  changes  in  our  habits  of  living  as  induced  by  the  automobile.  The  change 
in  furniture  and"  wood  turning  may  be  related  to  the  lack  of  development  of 
new  homes  as  well  as  to  some  shift  in  consumer  preferences.  As  regards  hats 
and  millinery,  there  may  have  been  some  change  in  style  and  consumer  prefer- 
ences, for  there  has  been  a  continued  growth  in  the  employment  of  people  engaged 
in  the  production  of  clothing  generally.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  one  of 
the  industries  in  which  the  use  of  a  questionnaire  in  1937,  resulted  in  some  under- 
reporting. 

The  above  10  industries  or  groups  of  industries  employed  a-bout  788.000  wage 
earners  in  1929  and  about  654,000  in  1937— a  decrease  of  about  134,000  wage- 
earner  jobs.  The  loss  of  these  jobs  is  attributed,  in  part,  to  technological  changes*, 
in  part  to  changes  in  consumer  tastes.  In  order  to  make  the  list  complete,  one 
should  perhaps  add  cotton  textiles,  employing  an  average  of  435,400  in  1937  and 
441,100  in  1929.    The  decline,  much  smaller  relatively  than  in  the  other  industries 

always  a  large  turn -over  of  establishments,  as  well  as  frequent  shifting  of  plant  location. 
In  such  cases,  the  reliance  upon  the  mailed  questionnaire  resulted  in  a  substantial  under- 
statement of  activities  of  the  industry.  To  the  extent  that  this  was  true  of  the  1937 
Census  of  Manufactures,  employment  in  1937  was  underestimated.  While  the  net  effect 
that  this  has  upon  the  United  States  total  is  relatively  minor,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  point  in 
mind  when  considering  later  discussions  of  changes  in  employment  by  State  and  industry. 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  loss  of  coverage  for  the  reason  just  given  will  take 
place  largely  in  the  smallest  establishments.  Some  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  loss  may, 
therefore,  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  such  establishments,  and  their 
relative  importance  as  employers  of  labor.  It  will  be  found  that  while  almost  half  of  all  the 
manufacturing  establishments  in  1929  emploved  no  more  than  5  workers,  these  plants 
accounted  for  only  3.3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  wage  earners.  In 
1937,  only  41.0  percent  of  the  establishments  were  of  this  size,  and  employed  2.0  percent 
of  the  wage  earners.  It  may  be  assumed  that  part  of  this  decline  can  be  explained  by  the 
tendency  toward  elimination  of  the  smallest  sized  manufacturing  establishments.  It  thus 
seems  safe  to  say  that,  even  with  a  fairlv  large  understatement  of  establishments,  the  1937 
census  probably  was  less  than  1  percent  off  in  Its  wage-earner  total. 

'The  actual  decrease  is  somewhat  less  than  1.3.500  workers.  In  1935.  the  Census  of 
Manufactures  made  some  changes  in  the  classification  of  the  silk  and  rayon  industry,  as  a 
ropult  of  which  some  plants  formerly  classified  iti  that  Industry  were  assigned  to  other 
industries.     The  number  of  workers  in  such  plants  cannot  be  determined  exactly. 
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tbZ\% ^Z<t\h\^^^oa^  \^?^^  ^"^  accounts  for  more  than  5,000  workers.  Here 
emfloymeS?Te'^eeTSi'^^^^  'X  ^^^"^^^^^^  «"  ^^«  »>^«»«  «'  ^^'  ^^^^^^^  of 

noMnchidln?  Jr«n^^'^^''?f^^"  '^"*'^°  "'^  ^'^sus  group,  designated  as  "machinery, 
chLges  in  emDlmmSn^f"?/'  ^"^P^^^^t.-  are  tpo  large  to  allow  one  to  tra^ 
little  change^  Th^Pwi«  ^^^^^^P^^^^e  industries.  The  group  as  a  whole  shows 
employed  on'rad^ofthrfmP/h'?  ^  slgnilicantly  large  decrease  in  the  number 

Wp  nrL  Vl.«\?      !/  "^'"'S*^^  ^^  included  in  the  list  just  completed* 
indultrv     nf.??''"^  ^^^?  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  needed  in  the  United  States  is  a  new 
g??^  ev^de^pl  n/"^  f:  industries  develop  between  1929  and  19«7?    The  ^nsJI 

woX?s  tTfcrwer^'^ess^'entra^  ^"  ^^'  ^^"^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^«  ^^^^  ««  ^^^ 

alcoholic  beverages  of  nnp«^^^^^^  nonexistent   in   1929.     In   the  manufacture  of 
ployed.     Vi^Iuatfv  noL  hL  hi"^^  ^^^'^  additional  people  were  em- 

people  were  emnlL*^  in  ^^"^  been  legally  so  employed  in  1929.     Nearly  17  000 

S  w^^ers  Sere  clas^^^^^^  '''°'^^'''  '^'^"'  «"^  P^^^^^^^    ^^ 

tially.  therefore  we  mav  sav  fi^^^^n'  '"^""^^^  ^^  **^^  ^"«"«  *"  1»29.''  Essen 
industries.  '         ^^  ^''^  ^^""^  ^^^^^  ^*^«  »  g^^^^th  of  76,000  jobs  in  the  new 

thS.V^rl1:r^^^^^^  ^I'r'''''  ,«'  -Pl-y--t  of  more 

as  a  new  industry,  they  are  certnl^x  i3^  ^-  """"^  ''^  ^^^"^  "^''^  ^  regarded 
large  to  meet  the  desire  that  ffp.™.  ^"^^^e^»"«  ^'^tes  of  growth  sufficiently 
dusTries  in  the  kited  Stages  Th/sp'tn  .r^.'"  ""^  '^^  ^^^^  ^«  "^^  new  iZ 
43,000  workers;  s?am^d  and  Dressed  TnJUl^^^  "^5^0^^""*"^'  ^^»^»»  a^ded 
IC.OOO;  aircraf  ,  9,000;  and  aSos  nmd.^^^^^  ^}'^''  '"^y^"  production, 
5.000-a  total  g^ow'th  in  the^vf  tndust^e^of '^  OW  w^^^^^^^^^  '''  ^"^"^^^^^"' 
wo^r^i^rs^^K^ar^rr^^^^^^  T^  fnjustries  of  170.000 

were  Showing  a  fundame^talteXcyVshrf^^^^^  *"  ""  ^'  ^^«  i"^"«t^i-«  that 

Th^er^^w'eTe^Mearifthat^eU^^^^  f^^'   ^^^".^"^  employment, 

tween  1929  and  1937  two  to  fonr  H^^f.  «?  ^^^e  ^f  increase  of  employment  be- 

These  industries  and  the^r  ?esZtiv?fnc?PnfIf '  ^'  tS^  iT^^"^  ^"  population. 

and   rolling  mills.   83  0(i)     bS  \i  rSI?    ^^  ^.^^^  }'^^^^  furnaces,  steel  works 

follars.    lo!00O;    women^'clo^h  ne    ^Vm     T" '  .^^j^^^i'^S'  26.000;    shirts  and 

*  Total  wa  "  ^lotning,    oS.OOO;    converted   paper   products   26.000; 

classified  Hi^iaJrwa's^Q^^^q??^"^*"  *k!  ^^°"P  *»  classified  In  1929  was  1  oqi  2Rq  nn^  oo 
add  to  the  figures  t??  1929'  14  ki7^j'^^^^^«  approximate  comparabiuTy  It  is  neoltSJv  f^ 

and,  therefore,  carried  in  till  miscXnlon^  m?^?^^^^^*'''.^^  *»^  scientific  industry  in  1935 
adjusted  total  of  1.112,215  fo?  /Sg^^^^^^^eous  manufacturing  group  in  1937.     Thi/^Vs  an 

totI^orW5''c?aslffl'rnd'e'r'l!fch^'J?rVtt-  th?'«  ^"^^"1^'  '^  -^<^i"on  to  the  group 
earners  malting  foundry  products  aS  24  Jln^»o^  ^^®  ^®"«P«  '"  t^at  year,   120  024  waeE 

lMA?n'>^\Vg?S.^^  and  radios  and 

bf  37  1V5*'  phonographs      The  totil  f oTt'he fhre^e^fndusfrTes  in^L^^^^^  nnd^Tl^rin 

py  ^''135.     A  decrease  in  radio  employment  mnv  l" ""i*;"*^,'"  ^combination  have  declined 
va  ue  of  radios  and  tubes  produced      ThoSehthp-.^i„^^«^^  inferred  from  changes  in  the 

mo^K^®.^,  *^  producing  mechanical  refrigerators    jf 7ft4  lU  f Jlifl^'^^^^^^^nts  primarily 
mechanical  refrigerators  and  refrigeratorSibinit?'  «n^^  establishments  producing  non^ 

taJ^?r„"o\\»cVVrrlVren!."",h^'S^^^^  «.««  „,  3.5«,  worker. 


chemicals.  17.000;  glass.  11.500;  rubber  goods  other  than  tires  and  boots  and 
shoes,  8,000;  leather  products,  other  than  boots  and  shoes.  7.000;  cigarettes. 
5,000 — a  growth  of  286,000  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in  11 
industries. 

An  adjustment  should  be  made  in  the  steel  figure.  The  net  growth  of  83,000 
conceals  decreases  in  some  branches  of  steel  production.  There  are  no  figures 
on  the  subject,  but  a  loss  of  en>ployment  for  30,000  wage  earners  may  be  esti- 
mated because  of  decreased  production  of  structural  shapes,  concrete  rein- 
forcing bars,  and  nails.  The  net  growth  for  the  balance  of  the  industry  was 
then  not  83,000  but  113.000  wage  earners.  This  would  raise  the  total  for  these 
11  industries  (excluding  steel  for  construction)  from  286,000  to  316,000. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  the  industries  which  show  growth  of  employment  at  a 
rate  substantially  higher  than  the  rate  of  population  growth,  one  should  note 
knit  goods  with  22,500  and  shipbuilding  with  7,000. 

All  in  all.  therefore,  in  industries  employing  more  than  10.000  workers  in 
1937  and  growing  substantially  more  rapidly  than  population,  there  was  an 
increase  of  about  516.000  jobs  in  manufacturing — 76,000  in  2  new  industries; 
94,000  in  5  industries  with  increased  employment  of  over  40  percent;  316,000 
in  11  industries,  basically  old,  but  still  showing  a  net  growth  of  employment 
2  to  4  times  as  great  as  population ;  and  about  30,000  in  knit  goods  and  shi^?- 
building.  Against  this  "new  industry"  gain  of  516,000  is  to  be  offset  the  loss  of 
139,000  jobs  in  industries  with  substantial  decreases  of  employment  opportunity. 

The  net  gain  is  377,000  jobs  in  relatively  large  industries  showing  pro- 
nounced trends  of  employment. 

The  striking  changes  in  manufacturing  employment  are  thus  confined  to  a 
relatively  small  list  of  industries.  Decreases  occurred  in  the  total  for  15  in- 
dustries manufacturing  building  materials:  862,000  in  1929  to  665,000  in  1937. 
In  the  11  industries  with  large  decreases  noted  there  were  1,229,000  in  1929  and 
1,090,000  in  1937.'  The  20  industries  for  which  increases  were  noted  employed 
1,862,000  in  1929  and  2,347,000  in  1937.» 

The  remaining  manufacturing  industries  showed  smaller  absolute  changes 
than  those  that  have  been  discussed.  Some,  of  course,  showed  small  decreases. 
Others  increased.  In  general,  outside  of  the  building-materials  industries  and 
of  the  industries  just  listed  as  changing  considerably,  there  were  small  gains. 
In  the  aggregate,  they  employed  4.378,000  in  1929  and  4,466.000  in  1937.  a  net 
gain  of  about  88,000  wage  earners. 

This  means  that  in  all  nxinufacturing  industries  outside  of  the  building- 
materials  field,  there  was  a  net  increase  in  employment  of  about  465,000  wage 
earners.*  a  gain  of  6.2  percent.  This  large  segment  of  employment — all  of 
manufacturing  outside  of  building  materials — expanded  almost  exactly  in 
proportion  to  population. 

STATE  TRENDS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

When  the  same  adjustments  were  made  in  each  State  as  were  made  in  the 
national  figures,  it  \vas  found  that  manufacturing  employment  was  greater  in 
1937  than  in  1929  in  23  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  declines  were 
found  in  25  States  (table  2).  The  increases  ranged  from  1.1  percent  in  New 
Jersey  to  27.4  percent  in  Michigan.  Pennsylvania  showed  a  drop  of  less  than 
0.1  percent,  while  the  greatest  decline  (19.9  percent)  was  experienced  in  Arizona. 

In  general,  the  States  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country  had  not 
returned  to  their  1929  levels  of  manufacturing  emploj'ment  by  1937.  This  con- 
dition was  true  in  four  of  the  six  New  England  States,  in  two  of  the  three 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  in  Ohio  and  Delaware.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
sistent gains  were  registered  in  the  South.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Mississippi  every  Southern  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  showed  an  in- 
crease. Most  of  these  gains  were  quite  large ;  in  only  two  cases  were  they  less 
than  10  percent. 

'  Not  including  radios,  nonmechanical  refrigerators,  or  ice-making  machinery  discussed 
above  (p.  1311.  footnote  5). 

•  These  figures  Include  structural  steel  In  blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills 
They  do  not  Include  mechanical  refrigerators  discussed  above  (p.  1311,  footnote  5),  wall 
board  and  gypsum  which  in  combination  increased  from  7.462  to  11,590  (see  table  1),  nor 
**r',S.^^.*"«**  Implements  and  tractors  for  which  a  1929  to  1937  comparison  is  not  possible 

"This  figure  represents  the  difference  of  435,000  that  is  the  net  sum  of  changes  In  in- 
dustries (Including  all  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry)  other  than  building  materials,  plus 
an  aUowance  or  dO.OOO  decline  in  structural  steel  made  in  plants  classified  in  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills  that  should  be  attributed  to  a  decline  in  building  materials. 
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had  an  noreasf  of  97T  ^™P«r,t«»i  increases.  Michigan,  as  has  been  noted. 
Indiana  Th!«  L-  I'^  percent.  Small  increases  occurred  in  Illinois  and 
industries  Th/p "  .«^^^^^  increased  employment  in  the  automobile  and  steel 
blv  in  CMnfnrn^o  ""^'^^  ''^''^^  Hkewise  experienced  increased  employment,  nota- 
try.  one  Should  note^hir"'  ^^"^i"^'  '"^^  P«^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^«^^^  ^^  southern  indns- 
^W  Vexi^o^  Ok^aToma'  and  TexVs'  ^"^^^^^'^^"^  ^  ^^^  Southwestern  States  of 

wei"  orthfMTi'H^Dl'Ri^Pr^  employment  declined  in  the  States 

relatively  smal  nnm£  S  '  J^!  ^^^""^  ^  '"'"'"  ^"^  Mountain  States  have  a 
relatively  f^v  worTrf  ^j  "^^""^^^^uring  wage  earners  and  the  declines  involve 

Dakota!  the  LTy  two  Stat"eTr?h^'Tr'^^'^  ^TT"^'  ^"^^  '"  ^^'"^'"^^  «°<^  North 
wage  ekrners  in  1 W  Tif.  i  ^^  ^°"'"  ^^"^  ^^'«  ^^«"  3,000  manufacturing 
are  Significant.  ^^'^  decreases  in  the  States  bordering  the  Mississipp! 

Table  2.~-Nnmberof  wage  earner,  emplopeff  in  manufacturing  industries    by 

State  and  geographical  division,  im  and  mi       '"''"^^'*^*'  ^^ 


State  and  goographic  division 


New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  " 
Vermont 

Massachusetts W 

Rhofle  Island.. 
Connecticut 
Middle  Atlantic 

New  York \\\\' 

New  Jersey.. .^J]]^] 
Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central 

Obio 

Ind  iana 

Illinois.. "^ 

Michigan...  J  "**""" 
Wisconsin 
West  North  Central 
Minnesota.. 

Iowa ^^ 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota       "  "" 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas. 

South  Atlantic....'" 

Delaware... 
Maryland.. 
District  of  Columbia" 

Virginia 

West  Virginia..'"'"' 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida. 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky \\ 

Tennessee "' 

Alabama.       


Number  of  wage 
earners  in  all  man- 
ufacturing indus- 
tries ' 


1929 


Mississippi 
West  South  Central".'." ."J" 

Arkansas 

I^ouisiana. .  .\ 

Oklahoma. 

Texas.. 
Mountain I"" 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming.'."^!^^]];"' 

Colorado. 

Arizona 

New  Mexico  . 

Utah. , ;: 

Nevada... 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  83. 


1, 081, 122 

68.820 

64,722 

26,503 

547,  509 

124,853 

248.715 

2,  448,  741 

1,  062, 012 
432, 078 
954,  651 

2,  435.  350 
712,616 
297.  333 
653, 087 
518,  520 
253,  794 
418.316 

90,468 

70,647 

187,  264 

2,631 

5,680 

23,176 

38,450 
820,  755 

21,476 

122,  327 

8,202 

106, 193 

75, 153 
204,681 
105,  287 
130,  286 

47.150 

340,353 

64,708 

1 18,  234 

109,116 

48,295 

266,  593 

39,860 

81,222 

29.067 

116,444 

84,299 

11,357 

14.590 

4,035 
28,003 

8,977 

2,917 

13,463 

957 


1937 


1, 022,  350 
75,464 
56.  517 
23,682 
496, 036 
108, 031 
262,  620 
2,  386,  743 
995,  658 
436.  745 
954,  340 
2,  571,  131 
694,  205 
313. 342 
668,  841 
660,  676 
234. 067 
406,  176 
89.925 
67, 878 
186, 831 
2,854 
4,970 
19,590 
34,128 
990,  613 
21,052 
146, 932 
8,714 
132,643 
83,464 
»« 258,  771 
129,  701 
158,686 
51,650 
370,  131 
68,998 
135, 073 
120.093 
45,  967 
272,  389 
37,280 
"76,057 
29,551 
"  129,  501 
78,  774 
11.268 
12,  797 
3,795 
25.  932 
7,193 
3,683 
13,094 
1,012 


Percent 

of 
change 


-5.4 

+9.7 

-12.7 

-10.6 

-9.4 

-13.5 

+5.6 

-2.5 

-6.2 

+1.1 

(*) 

+5.6 
-2.6 
+5.4 
+2.4 
+27.4 
-7.8 
-2.9 
-.6 
-3.9 
-.2 
+8 
-12 
-\5 
-11, 
+20. 
-2.0 
+  19.3 
+6.2 
+24.9 
+11.1 
+26.4 
+23.2 
+21.8 
+9.6 
+8.7 
+6.6 
+14.2 
+10.1 
-4.8 
+2.2 
-6.6 
-6.4 
+1.7 
+11.2 
-6.6 
-.8 
-12.3 
-5.9 
-7.4 
-19.9 
+26.3 
-2.7 
+5.7 


Number  of  wage 
earners,  excluding 
those  in  industries 
manufacturing 
building  materials  > 


1929 


1,044,511 
62, 933 
61,017 
18, 026 
636,088 
123,482 
242,  965 
2.  323.  432 
'1,029,910 
M20.854 
» 893.  936 
2.  267,  457 
«  665,  416 
273,586 
^  623,  821 
« 490, 498 
.» 225. 454 
372,  549 
78,221 
61,661, 
170,  442 
">  2.  617 
4,455 
"21,766 
33.822 
700, 039 
"21.080 
115,111 
"  7,  501 
90,936 
"  62, 536 
'•  181, 322 
"  87.  222 
106.809 
•  28. 105 


1937 


51,499 

97,866 

75,690 

"  15,  212 


996,  821 
70,091 
.54.  348 
17,886 
488,  875 
107, 175 
258,446 
2,  300,  470 
» 968,  822 
»  427, 971 
»  910.  110 
2.  4.50, 677 
•661,398 
295,336 
'  64S,  423 
'639,283 
»  214, 276 
370. 056 
80.280 
69,797 
173.  669 
"  2,  839 
4,079 
"  18,381 
31,  361 
889,829 
"20,813 
140,365 
»» 8, 221 
115,567 
'<  74, 129 
'•238,847 
"  116,479 
141,864 
•  34,  490 


Percen 

of 
change 


IS 


15,878 

47,637 

23,281 

"  90,  245 


57, 115 

119,456 

96,409 

'8  26,866 


7,306 

3.215 

»«  3, 152 

24.629 

6,361 

1,090 

12,280 

681 


\i 


17, 739 
'•51,513 

25,054 
'•108,444 


7,966 

4,562 

»»  3, 021 

23,038 

5,244 

1.436 

12,066 

774 


-4.6 
+11.4 
-10.9 
-.8 
-8.8 
-13.2 
+6.4 
-1.0 
»-6.1 
»+1.7 
•+1.8 
+8.1 
•-.6 
+7.9 
^+3.9 
«  +30.  3 
•-5.0 
-.7 
+2.6 
-3.0 
+1.9 
"  +8.  5 

-a  4 

"-15.6 
-7.3 
+27.1 
"-1.3 
+21.9 
"  +9.  6 
+27.1 
'«  +18.  5 
'•+31.7 
'^  +33.  5 
+32.8 
•+22.7 
+24.6 
+10.9 
+22.1 
+27.4 
"  +76.  6 
+14.6 
+11.7 
+8.4 
+7.6 
'»  +20.  2 
-.9 
+9.0 
+41.9 
"  -4.  2 
-5.9 
-17.6 
+31.7 
-1.7 
+13.7 
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Table  2. — Number  of  wage  earners  employed  in  manufacturing  industries^  by 
State  and  geographical  division,  1929  and  1937 — Continued 


state  and  geographic  division 


Pacific. 

Washington 

Oregon 

California... 

United  States.. . 


Number  of  wage 
earners  in  all  man- 
ufacturing indus- 
tries > 


1929 


434,019 

108,  732 

62,230 

263,057 

8, 329,  548 


1937 


469,  431 

101.  260 

65,  982 

302, 189 

8, 567, 738 


Percent 

of 
change 


+8.2 

-6.9 

+6.0 

+14.9 

+2.9 


Number  of  wage 
earners,  excluding 
those  in  industries 
manufacturing 
building  materials ' 


1929 


42, 878 

24, 855 

>  221, 614 

7, 467, 595 


1937 


46, 310 

27,321 

» 265, 156 

7, 902, 585 


Percent 

of 
change 


+17.9 

+8.0 

+9.9 

'  +19. 6 

+5.8 


'  Adjusted  for  comparability;  see  p.  1309. 
»  Does  not  exclude  clay  industry. 

'  Does  not  exclude  cement,  clay,  lime,  and  lumber  industries. 
*  Less  than  Mo  of  1  percent. 

»  Does  not  exclude  doors,  etc.,  metal,  and  wallboard  industries. 
«  Does  not  exclude  cement  industry. 
^  Does  not  exclude  cement,  clay,  and  lime  Industries. 
8  Does  not  exclude  doors,  etc.,  metal  and  roofing  industries. 
»  Does  not  exclude  cement,  doors,  etc.,  metal,  roofing,  and  wallboard  industries. 
">  Does  not  exclude  clay,  marble,  planning-mill,  and  sheet-metal-work  industries. 
"  Does  not  exclude  cement,  lighting  equipment,  wallboard,  and  window-shade  industries. 
»  Does  not  exclude  plumbers'  supplies  industry. 

"  Does  not  exclude  clay,  doors,  etc.,  metal,  wallboard,  and  window-shade  industries. 
"  Does  not  exclude  roofing  and  wallboard  industries. 

"  To  avoid  disclosure,  13  wage  earners  in  4  plants  in  the  turpentine  and  rosin  industry  were  not  deducted 
in  the  adjustment  for  comparability;  2  of  the  plants  are  in  Louisiana,  1  in  North  Carolina,  and  1  in  Texas. 
'•  Does  not  exclude  lime  and  window -shade  industries. 

"  Does  not  exclude  lime,  structural  and  ornamental  metalwork,  and  window-shade  industries. 
••  Does  not  exclude  sheet-metal-work,  structural  and  ornamental  metalwork,  and  wallboard  industries. 
"  Does  not  exclude  lighting  equipment  and  plumbers'  supplies  industries, 
w  Does  not  exclude  cement  and  wallboard  industries. 

The  gross  changes  in  employment  by  States  do  not  tell  the  full  story.  More 
exactly,  a  dtni-rease  does  not  always  have  the  same  significance.  In  some  in- 
stance— as  for  example,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi — the  decrease 
reflects  a  decline  in  some  basic  industry  that  is  more  than  adequate  to  offset 
general  tendencies  to  growth.  In  these  three  States  the  lumber  industry  in  1937 
was  still  suffering  from  the  depression  of  the  construction  industry,  and  losses  of 
employment  in  this  industry  hide  gains  in  a  number  of  others.  In  other  in- 
stances— as  for  example,  in  New  England — the  decrease  of  employment  was  con- 
centrated in  industries  which,  on  a  national  basis,  held  their  own.  Thus,  cotton 
textiles  grew  in  the  South,  while  declining  in  New  England.  Finally,  in  a  few 
cases  the  declines  reflect  among  other  things  the  importance  of  an  industry  with 
a  generally  declining  trend  of  employment — as  for  example,  cigarmaking  in 
Pennsylvania.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  relate  the  two  trends — shift  in  industry 
and  in  location — into  an  integrated  picture. 

As  has  been  noted,  one  of  the  major  results  of  the  depression  which  began 
in  1929  was  the  large  drop  in  building  construction.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the 
continued  lack  of  recovery  has  been  most  notable  in  its  effect  on  manufacturing 
employment.  In  1929,  the  building-materials  industries  employed  10.3  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  wage  earners  in  the  country.  However,  their  relative  im- 
portance in  the  different  States  varied  considerably.  Thus,  in  Idaho  they  ac- 
counted for  78.0  percent  of  manufacturing  employment,  while  Rhode  Island  had 
only  1.1  percent  of  its  workers  engaged  in  mnking  building  materials.  These  are 
not  isolated  extreme  examples :  In  7  States  besides  Idaho,  these  industries  em- 
ployed over  40  percent  of  the  workers ;  Rhode  Island  was  1  of  6  States  which  had 
less  than  5  percent  of  their  workers  in  this  field. 

By  and  largo  the  factors  making  for  the  decline  in  employment  in  the  building- 
materials  industries  apply  equally  to  every  section  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  has  just  been  shown,  the  extent  to  which  workers  depended  for  jobs  on 
the  activities  of  these  industries  varied  considerably  from  State  to  State.  For 
this  reason,  the  State  changes  in  all  manufacturing  employment  from  1929  to 
1937  are  not  truly  comparable.  The  percentage  changes  are  distorted  unequallv 
in  accordance  with  the  varying  relative  importance  of  a  group  of  industries  having 
in  each  State  the  same  tendency  to  decline. 
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of  tahfp  9^^1  -^  "  '^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^  0"<^  examines  the  last  three  columns 
matpr  nit  ^^Jl'J^'^S  employment  in  manufacturing  industries,  exclusive  of  building 
IcAt  rfl-  /  ijumber  of  States  showing  increases  in  employment  from  1029  to 
fair  V  nrL  f/i"^  ^  ^^  ^-'  ^"  addition,  Ohio  and  Vermont,  which  experienced 
1  ^rppnJ  ;'^cjeases  considering  all  industries,  now  show  declines  of  less  than 
m^thnL  i.  }'  ^"  ^^^  ^  '^^  ^^^  16  States  still  exhibiting  a  drop  in  employ- 
B^nailv  i^l  ""^^  l'^'^^^"^^  «'"^"**^  ^b«"  those  shown  before  the  adjustment. 
inc™eas4  are  g^^^^^^         ^"^  ^''^  ^^'^^^'^  ^^'"^^"^^  ^^  "»^  ««'"«  fi^»^«)  ^^e  percentage 

ington^ wWp"fL^'lf '\  ^^^  following  main  observations  are  noted:    (1)   Wash- 

of  the  Prc^fiL  eo,st  iTilTn  ^"^""^  ^^^^  '^^^''"^^^  '^^^'^''^'y'  J"'"«  ^^^  ^^^''^  States 
regions  show^«n1nnl  f  ^^'"^  «"  increase;  (2)  every  State  in  the  South  Central 
and  Louisiana  h«d  «hn^''^'i'^^'^'^«'  ^'^*^^"t  ^^^  adjustment  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
reSons   he  oe^^^^^  ^^^  '"  ^^^^  West  N.»rth  Central  ami  Mountain 

'      Tn  fhi  f?n     ^     ^  decrease  becomes  less  than  1  percent. 

neJLsX  in  ran^ersfs  \'f  i?^^  ^*^"^^^«  '''}'  ^^V^^  State,  it  was  found 

two  reasons,   nlrnf  ^       ^^  figures  as  approximations.     This  occurs  for 

^^te^ZZciJll  u  T'^y  '^^'''''  ^^^  ^^"«"«  combines  industry  data  for  several 
indivfdnni  I.  ''^""'^  ^"  "^^^^t  ^'^  approximate  disclosure  of  the  activities  of  an 

Northeastern  region 

ret"rned''to"iK''iQi*i"'*  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country  hnd  not,  In  1037 
a™       ,     •       ^,  P^  '*'™'  o'  manufacturing  employment      In  f-iet    thJ  no/^o^ 
S  tZ  mIh'?,*'  ah  ^^'"^  '"  '"^  '""""«  "'  mnaufactL  ng  wage  ear,  'ers  enmloved 
h»  ?„«"'"»/"""'!''  "'"'  ^*«'  England  States  amounted  to  iSVoO^onfe     If 

a  dTpt'^nXmVnt'^  ^'^'^^^^^^  '"  ^  ^  r^^ta  Jn^irsYatTs  -hTS^Ir'S 

66^1  S^eTjtbjTn'^^yVha'n't^T'I":?'"^*'"  \"^'''  "■•"^•'  -««  P-^'-^'n^ 
sponding  figure  was  51  47<l  lnS«     i^^hS""  '"  Massachusetts,  where  the  corre- 

Ohiowe?eaTsoiSiii  amorthe?StatlsTMc^/n  ^tT^'  ^r'  Hampshire,  and 
On  the  other  hind   tWo  ™o    7  States  which  fell  off  hy  at  least  r),000  positions. 

which  in  193^ pSe^  iq <X  r„ni"r'/  'Af*'*'  f  ^'"^  "^  ^'"^*^  '°  Connecticut 
Je.-sey.theothe?2Sta^sw^hTo?vi'^'*^  '■'"'"  "  ^"^  '°  ^°^  Maine  and  New 
only  U,321  workers  *^'™'^  ""  increase  in  this  region,  together  added 

ln^thiTa"ref  it 'is  'fm.^'J'h*^  Industries  which  accconnted  for  employment  changes 

.arVbV'^^'s^^it^'eVidenj'froSf  ?hV  table^' t\Ii%^rSSfr  '"%^^J  V^^  ^'^^^^^  ««•-  "<>*  exactly  oom- 
from  the  total  emplovmentin  the  State  tLnJm^e^^^f  wfJ"  ^"'"^  obtained  by  aeductlng 
materials  industries  listed  in  ta We  1      However   man S^^^^       earners  in  the  15  building- 
shown  for  all  States  in  the  published  ropoTts  of  ThJ^hnJa^^^  i^^^'H''^  ^Suv^"^  were  not 
avoid  disclosure  of  data  for  individual  firm"     Through  thi^.«'  Manufactures  in  order  to 
the  Census,  these  missine  data  were  obtain od  hi  Vhn  n    ^^  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
eluded  only   in   totals  for  the   iT  Industries  whlihxS.y^V,!  "•'  P«^^''  Statistics  to  be  in- 
employment  total.     The  nosSibi  itv  of  exae?o7  anSro^iZt?7-   t^^"^^^''  '^-om   the  State 
th!^/^'*  ^**^"?  ^^^^^^  '"  ^hich  either  oneTr  two  iSd5s?rle^wer2«n'^^^^^       '^^"''^  "^«'"'  how- 
Jhn  ^!1^"^J     ^^  «"^^  ^'a^^S'  ^t  ^as  necessary  to  om  t  sTmeTf  ,hi  i*?^*7^':*'."^*.«*'«^'^by 
the  deductions.     This  procedure  was  followed  for  IS  St^fL  oi?^*u^  J^^*'."?^'''^«  •"  malflng 
In  no  case  did  the  necessity  for  this  procedure  affect  the  sirrnrfiL^^^  District  of  Columbia 
Altogether,    the   number  of  watre   earners   in   buildlne  matSl^o"? V*''l"^/«  ^«^  «"^  ^tate. 
amounted   to   30.166   in    1929   and   20.525   in    19,37  ^C 10    «^Li"*^"''^!;'*'«   "«^   deducted 
Columbia,  the  number  involved  was  less  than  400  for  each  vpflr    ^^^^^^  ®"<^   ^^^   District   of 

Where  more  than  one  State  in  a  ffeo^raphic  division  hn^hL«  ♦       *  ^  . 
employment  totals  and  the  percent  of  chaniJe  for  the  ffeoJrnnhi^Hf  ^^'l  '"  *^'«  manner,  the 
the  sum  of  the  State  flerures  shown,  but  renreSent  the  netnnr^^^f  ^'^^^'on  are  not  based  on 
when  all  building-materials  industri'ea  are  deSed  from  ea?h  cjflV^  and  Percent  of  change 
In  a  geographic  division  has  been  handled  this  way   Cree^Sn«w^^  ^"^^  ^"^  State 

percent  of  change,  which  is  given,  is  ba.sed  on  th^  c^raDlete  ad^f,lfr^I*l^*''^  ^^^^"-  »"'*  the 
region.  Similarly  the  totals  and  percent  of  ci;ane?7or  the  UniVo^t!'i^'"  ^^^^  ^tate  in  the 
complete  adjustment  in  every  State.  «^"ange  ror  tne  Lnited  States  are  based  on  the 


workers  in  the  industry  in  1937  than  in  1929.  In  4  States — New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
s^achusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania — the  decrease  amounted  to  at  least 
40  percent.  All  in  all,  cotton-goods  plants  lost  about  53,000  wage  earners  in  this 
area.  Although  this  decrease  is  of  considerable  size,  the  industry  as  a  whole 
showed  very  little  change,  since  the  South  Atlantic  States,  plus  Alabama,  experi- 
enced a  growth  in  cotton-manufacturing  employment  just  about  equal  to  the 
decline  in  the  Northeast. 

This  region  also  suffered  large  declines  in  the  production  of  silk  and  rayon 
goods.  In  this  case,  the  most  significant  changes  occurred  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  which  lost  in  the  neighborhood  of  35,000  workers  in  this  industry.  In 
addition,  Connwticut  lost  about  4,500  workers.  A  gain  of  about  6,000  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  hardly  made  up  for  the  declines.  These  latter  increases 
by  the  way,  were  not  in  long-established  silk  mills  but  represented  primarily  the 
conversion  of  cotton  mills  to  the  manufacture  of  rayon.  They  are  thus  partial 
off-sets  to  the  large  decreases  in  cotton  goods  noted  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Although  the  Southern  States  experienced  a  gain  of  employment  in  silk  and 
rayon  manufacturing,  this  growth  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods,  prevent 
a  net  decline  in  the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Stares  amounted  to  about  18,000  workers. 

Besides  these  changes  in  cotton,  silk,  and  rayon  goods,  there  were  significant 
movements  in  the  manufacture  of  flni.shed  garments.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  are  important  centers  of  the  garment  industries. 
An  increase  of  employment  in  establishments  manufacturing  women's  clothing 
occurred  in  all  5  of  the  States  and  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  about  42,000  jobs. 

While  there  was  a  combined  growth  in  the.se  States  in  the  manufacture  of  men's 
clothing"  also,  amounting  to  about  15,000  positions,  there  was  one  notable  exam- 
ple of  a  decrease  in  employment — a  drop  of  over  8,000  jobs  in  New  York.  This 
undoubtedly  reflects  an  internal  shift  within  the  region,  with  business  moving 
from  the  New  York  City  area  to  the  outlying  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Against  the  background  of  these  major  shifts  may  be  presented  the  picture  for 
each  State  in  this  region. 

Considering  first  Massachusetts,  the  major  industrial  State  in  New  England, 
it  will  be  recalled  that  there  occurred  here  a  net  decrease  of  51,473  jobs.  Supple- 
menting the  story  of  the  decline  of  the  textile  industry  there  is  found  here  a  drop 
of  over  7,000  employees  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing,  woolen  and  felt  goods,  and 
wool  carpet  and  rug  industries.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  increase 
of  2,512  jobs  in  the  plants  manufacturing  worsted  goods  is  almost  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  loss  in  woolen  and  felt  goods.  In  addition,  it  is  especially  important 
to  note  the  decrease  of  about  13,500  jobs  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
including  rubber  footwear.  There  then  remain  several  industries  displaying 
smaller  losses,  of  which  a  drop  of  3,814  positions  in  foundries  and  machine  shops 
is  the  largest  numerically.  On  the  positive  side  is  found  a  growth  in  bakeries  and 
in  shipbuilding,  which  is  general  in  the  region. 

The  situation  in  Rhode  Island  is  practically  presented  in  its  entirety  if,  to  the 
story  of  the  textile  industries,  an  account  is  made  of  the  employment  of  3,058 
fewer  jewelry  workers  in  1937  than  in  1929.  The  jewelry  industry  of  Rhode 
Island  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  cheap  jewelry. 

New  Hampshire  and  Maine  both  show  small  decreases  in  paper  and  pulp,  small 
increases  in  the  manufacture  of  miscellaneous  wooden  articles,  and,  finally,  a 
fairly  evenly  divided,  combined  increase  of  0,807  men  in  boot  and  shoe  factories. 
However,  New  Hampshire  showed  a  net  decrease  of  over  8,000  jobs,  with  the  larg- 
est declines  being  6,607  workers  in  cotton  plants  and  3,463  in  plants  making  worsted 
goods.  These  losses  represented  mainly  the  closing  down  in  1935  of  the  Amoskeag 
mills  in  Manchester.  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  slight  upward  trend 
in  both  of  these  industries  to  help  put  it  on  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger. 

In  Vermont,  where  the  textile  Industries  are  not  significant?,  the  change  in  the 
State  can  be  almost  entirely  accounted  for  bv  decreases  in  two  of  the  building- 
materials  industries— marble  and  lumber— and  a  decrease  of  over  900  jobs  in  the 
machine-tool  industry.  Offsetting  these  losses  was  a  gain  of  over  2,000  workers 
in  plants  manufacturing  woolen  goods. 

"There  were  such  extensive  changes  In  classification  from  1929  to  1937  In  the  group  of 
Industries  manufacturing  men's  clothing  that  It  was  necessary  to  combine  several  industries 
In  order  to  obtain  comparable  data  on  a  State  basis.  The  State  figures  presented  for  men's 
clothing  here  and  in  other  sections  of  this  report  therefore  include  plants  manufacturing 
shirts,  Poiiars*  work  clothing,  and  men's  furnishing  goods,  in  addition  to  those  making  suits 
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Connerticut,  on  the  other  hand,   represents  a  situation  of  preneral  change, 
inere  was  a  rather  small  growth  in  a  large  number  of  industries  overbalancing 

?""i^''  ^^""^  ^'^  ^^^^^^  "^  ^^^^^'  iutlustries. 

In  New  York  State,  the  picture  regarding  the  textile  industries  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  fact  that  millinery  establishments  reported  over  6,000  fewer 
\\orivers  in  1937  than  in  1929.  H<)we\er,  the  manufacture  of  women's  hats 
111  JNew  York  City  furnishes  an  outstanding  example  of  the  situation  referred  to 
pieviously  on  comparability  of  coverage  in  the  1929  and  1937  Census  of  Manu- 
o^Sn-^^''^"  ^  '^  ^^  ^"  industry  consisting  mainly  of  a  large  number  of  small 
c*ianii8nments  which  spring  into  existence  overnight  and  Jiave  a  short  average 
^tnf«    •"^'  *^"^  probable  that  the  reported  drop  of  6.000  workers  in  this 

industr'^   ^   considerable   overstatement   of   what   actually   took   place    in    the 

r^f^U^^^^^*^  the  textile  field,  the  main  examples  of  lack  of  recoverv  to  1929  levels 
in  ^/"P''„*^"**^"^  »n  New  York  State  are  furnished  by  the  establishments  classified 
Mv.fl  ^"""^I''^'  ^^^^  machine-shop,  electrical-machinery,  and  radio  industries, 
jogcnner,  tnis  group  of  machinery  industries  lost  over  20.000  workers  in  the 
^tate.  1  he  industries!  making  building  materials,  as  a  tiroup,  dropped  15,695 
worKers,  and  plants  making  automobiles  and  automobile  bodies  and  parts  lost 
lU,o47  employees.  Cigar  factories  and  knit-goods  plants  each  lost  about  5,500 
workers.  Book  and  job  printing  fell  off  considerably,  and  shipbuilding,  which 
was  growing  in  New  England,  dropped  2,200  men.  Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 
decreased  by  about  3,300  workers.  There  were  a  great  many  other  industries 
with  small  decreases. 

In  addition  to  the  gain  in  the  women's  clothing  industry,  the  main  increase* 
*"JX?^^'  ^^^^^  "^^^'^  shown  by  bakeries  and  steel  works'and  rolling  mills 

The  most  serious  decline  in  employment  in  New  Jersey  is  that  which  occurred 
in  rayon  and  silk  manufacturers.  Employment  decreased  bv  about  11,4C0  more 
than  half  the  total  of  1929.  This  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  drop  in  textile 
dyeing  and  finishing,  amounting  to  about  9,500  men.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  decrease  of  more  than  2,500  within  tlie  electrical,  radio,  and  phonograph 
industries.  There  was  also  a  decrease  of  2,500  in-foundiies  and  machine  shop.s 
However,  in  general.  New  Jersey  seemed  to  experience  a  growth  in  a  large 
mmiber  of  miscellane<ms  industries  which  more  than  balanced  the  industries 

n.MHV,./!''^     •*''^-      ^^^'""^  ^''""^^^   *"   ^^"   branches   of   clotliing   manufacture,   and 
paiticularly  in  women  s  clothing,  was  especially  strikini,^ 

^...,.t!!"''^''''?"'i^'",^^'^^  "^^^  ^''*''^  ^''  j"*^^  "^^'"<^  >f«  19-^  'evel  of  manufacturing 

fn  iqS  IT  •  iTll'"''';??'^  '""^  ""^^^^"^  ^""«  "^^''^  "«»nfe'  ^^'^i*  20,000  more  workers 
in  iHdT  tnan  in  1929.  Bakeries  rose  by  over  4,000  workers,  following  the  general 
trend  shown  for  the  industry,  while  boots  and  shoes  contribnted  the  other  major 
increase.  Offsetting  these  gains  were  the  displacement  of  over  7  500  cigar 
workers  due  mainly  to  the  substitution  of  machine-made  for  hand-made  cigars; 
a  drop  of  about  the  same  size  in  foundries  and  machine  shops;  and  a  falling  off 
of  nearly  4,000  employees  in  establishments  engaged  in  dyeing  an<l  finishing 
textiles.  Knit  goods,  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  State,  barolv  held  its 
own,  actually  showing  a  slight  decrease  of  less  than  1  percent,  wherea<  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  employment  in  the  industry  grew  bv  10.8  percent  Silk  and 
rayon  declined  by  about  20,300  and  cotton  textiles  by  4,iX)0. 

Sauthern  and  southwestern  regions 

The  pronounced  rise  of  industrial  activity  in  the  South  was  the  mjijor  factor 
c()ntributing  to  the  increase  in  manufacturing  employment  from  1929  to  1937 
Considering  the  16  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  comprise  the 
South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and  West  South  Central  regions  there  is 
found  a  net  growth  of  20;5,432  jobs.  More  than  80  percent  of  this'  increase 
occurred  in  the  South  Atlantic  region.  "tied.se 

The  only  States  in  this  area  wdiich  did  not  gain  in  employment  were  Delaware 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  The  relatively  small  decreases  which 
occurred  in  the  latter  three  States  were  due  primarily  to  the  drop  in  lumber 
camps  and  sawmills.  The  loss  in  Delaware  amounted  to  only  4'4  jobs  On 
the  other  hand,  the  4  coastal  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  *  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  each  experienced  a  growth  of  over  20,000  in  employment  Outside 
this  area,  only  California  and  Michigan  showed  gains  of  this  size  and  the  rise 
of  54,000  jobs  in  North  Carolina  was  the  second  largest  in  the  countrv 

In  giving  an  over-all  picture  of  industrial  change  in  the  South  one  inieht  tell 
almost  the  entire  story  by  considering  merely  the  cotton-goods  and  the  lumber- 
and  timber-products  industries.  Together  they  accounted  for  about  502  000 
wage  earners  in  1929,  or  35.2  percent  of  all  manufacturing  ompioynient  in  this 


area.  By  1937  this  had  dropped  to  about  495,000  wage  earners,  representing 
approximately  30.0  percent  of  southern  manufacturing  employment.  This 
represented  a  decrease  of  60,C00  lumber  workers  and  an  increase  of  almost 
.')0,000  employees  in  plants  manufacturing  cotton  woven  goods  and  cotton  yarn 
and  thread.  Virginia  was  the  only  Southern  State  which  showed  an  increase 
of  employment  in  lumber  mills,  amounting  to  900  workers.  In  6  States  the 
decrease  in  lumber  mills  was  as  large  as  4.000  men,  with  Mississippi  suffering  the 
greatest  loss— 13,702  jobs.  In  cotton,  on  the  other  hJind,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
the  Carolinas  each  provided  at  least  9,000  more  petitions  in  1937  than  in  1029. 

Supplementing  the  growth  in  cotton  goods  in  this  area,  the  other  textile  indus- 
tries which  recorded  the  most  progress  were  in  the  fields  of  knit-goods  nianu- 
factoring,  where  over  25,000  workers  were  added,  and  the  manufacture  of  men's 
clothirg  which  also  added  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  employees.  In  the  latter 
case,  this  amounted  to  an  increase  of  over  50  percent.  North  and  South  Carolina 
were  the  only  States  which  experienced  any  significant  rise  in  the  dyeing  and 
finishing /of  textiles.    Together  they  added  over  11,000  jobs  in  this  field. 

Significant  general  increases  appeared  in  the  canning  of  fruits,  with  over  12.000 
new  jcbs,  and  in  bakeries,  which  added  over  8,0(^0  persons  to  their  pay  rolls,  while 
steel  works  and  rolling  mills — in  employing  over  9,000  more  people,  mainly  in 
Maryland  and  Alabama — followed  the  general  trend  shown  by  this  industry. 

The  furniture  industry,  which,  on  a  national  basis,  declined  considerably  in 
employment,  and  especially  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  added  almost  3,500 
workers  in  the  South.  However,  this  increase  was  not  general,  and  represented 
mainly  a  growth  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  where  4,416  employees 
were  added.  Five  Southern  States  showed  decreases  in  furniture  manufacturing, 
the  largest  decline  (over  1,000  workers)  occurring  in  Maryland. 

Special  interest  is  attached  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp  in  the  South 
in  view  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  possibilities  of  southern  pine.  The 
available  data  indicate  an  increase  of  over  4,500  employees  in  these  two  industries 
in  this  region,  with  Louisiana  accounting  for  about  one-third  of  this  amount." 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  because  of  the  possibility  of  disclosure  to  obtain 
satisfactoi-y  State  figures  on  the  manufacture  of  rayon  in  the  South.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Tennessee  added  2,000  workers  in  this  industry;  it  seems  very 
probable  that  large  increases  were  actually  made  in  other  Southern  States  also. 

These  general  changes  account  for  the  major  part  of  the  explanation  of  indi- 
vidual State  changes.  By  and  large,  there  were  few  significant  decreases  outside 
the  lumber  industry.  The  remaining  outstanding  declines,  however,  consisted 
of  a  loss  of  3,327  workers  making  motor-vehicle  bodies  and  parts  in  Tennessee ; 
2,076  cigarmakers  in  Florida;  2,499  employees  in  petroleum  refineries  in 
Louisiana;  1,031  workers  in  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  Kentucky;  1,019  men  in 
the  cast-iron  pipe  industry  in  Alabama  ;  and  783  shipyard  workers  in  Delaware. 

Offsetting  the  decline  in  shipyards  in  Delaware  was  an  increase  of  4,554  jobs 
in  this  industry  in  Maryland,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  The  addition  of  about  4,000 
cigarette  workers  in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  was  far  larger  than  the  drop 
in  cigarmaking  in  Florida.  The  remaining  most  notable  examples  of  increase 
were  the  addition  of  over  10,000  workers  in  silk  and  rayon  in  North  Carolina ;  " 
over  3,000  foundry  and  machine-shop  workers  in  Texas ;  about  2,000  engaged  in 
the  refining  of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana ;  jand,  in  Tennessee,  a  general  growth  in 
the  boot  and  shoe,  rayon  and  allied  products,  men's  clothing,  and  heating-  and 
cooking-apparatus  industries. 

Qreat  Lakes  region 

The  5  States  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  comprising  the  East  North  Central  geo- 
graphic division  as  defined  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  rank  equally  with 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  terms  of  industrial  importance.  Approximately 
30  percent  of  the  manufacturing  wage  earners  of  the  country  are  employed  in 
this  region.  In  the  entire  region  there  was  a  net  growth  in  manufacturing 
employment  of  135,781  jobs  from  1929  to  1937.  Michigan  alone  gained  142,156 
jobs  and  this  gain  of  27.4  percent  was  the  largest  in  the  country,  both  on  a 
numerical  and  a  percentage  basis.  While  Indiana  and  Illinois  also  experienced 
a  growth  of  about  16,000  jobs  each,  Ohio  fell  in  employment  by  18,411  and  Wis- 
consin by  19,727  jobs. 

"  Where  growth  is  as  rapid  as  has  been  the  ease  in  southern  kraft  paper,  the  questionnaire 
method  previously  referred  to  niav  underestimate  the  increase  between  1929  and  1937. 

"The  available  evidence  indicates  that  South  Carolina  also  added  a  large  number  of 
employees^  '"  »?"*^  ^"*^  rayon  manufacturing.  Information  for  1929  and  1931  has  been 
withheld  by  the  census  in  order  to  avoid  disclosure  of  data  for  individual  establishments. 
However,  in  19.|3,  591  wage  earners  in  silk  and  rayon  plants  were  reported  in  South 
Carolina,     t  or  1937,  the  number  is  more  than  7,100. 
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«  ^^t«?^f  IS  ^  ^2^^  ^"^  ^^^°  resources  has  made  the  Great  Lakes  region 
thP^P  hLvv  i^!i  "if '!"^^fj"ring  industries  engaged  in  fabricating  steel.  It  is  in 
inthi«  nrlJ  ^"^"stries  that  the  most  important  changes  in  employment  occurred 
vPhTr^L  o.  ,  ^!  grt^atest  increase  took  place  in  tlie  plants  manufacturing  motor 
ImonnHnt  l'"''^''«Trl\^^  "^^^^^^^  «"^  P^^-^s,  which  experienced  a  net  growth 
iT^Tr.Z^/''  ""'r  60,000  workers.  This  was  the  result  of  an  increase  of  78,183 
Almn<t  n  1  ^  n  parts  plants  and  a  decrease  of  17,353  jobs  in  assembly  plants. 
Ml?.l?hin  V  ^^^'''P  "»  ^^^  body  and  parts  section  of  the  industry  occurred  in 
WR^thln^^J'"''''  ^H  {'y^'-^^l^  amounted  to  70,593  positions.  In  addition.  Michigan 
new  wi)rkers  sliowing  a  gain  in  assembly  plants,  with  12,516 

fa^urin^^i«I^'l^?^"*''  ''H?'^'"!.^."^  significant  change  in  body  and  parts  manu- 
hand  Ohin  Tn  1  ""'''  T«.^^  ^'^^  "^w  positions  were  available.  On  the  other 
in  ssemhiv  ^r«n?c"f '  ""iJ^  ^Lsconsin  experienced  a  loss  of  almost  30,000  workers 
in  assembly  plants  to  offset  the  gain  in  Michigan. 

ine  in  WernSHi'i!^'"''^'^  manufacturing  in  Michigan  is  particularly  interest- 
Izing  Frnm  1Q^^r'ioS7^^xr;^.P'^^  ^^'^^  ^^'''^  ^^^  '"^^"^^'-^  ^''^'^  been  decentral- 
ire"ised  it^ri^m-H.  ^^f '  Michigan,  the  traditional  center  of  the  industry,  in- 
cieased  its  proportion  of  wage  earners  from  47.9  percent  to  62  1  nercent  of  nil 
wage  earners  in  the  industry  (table  3).  The  im^eased  cZceiUratioiHn  mchf^^^^ 
however,  occurred  almost  entirely  between  1929  and  1933     In  tha    period  tl?ai 

KCS^7T88 1  24^'m4  '"Vr^  '"^  -otor-vehicle  and  bod,\'Sd^^f;ts'Un? 
1^1  9m^,^l;  243  614.    There  was  a  decrease  in  Michigan  from  214,368  to 

Jrom^T?^0  trQ9i'?4'''^t,^^  ^''V^^''  ^\^.  ^""''^^^^^  ^"  P^^"^^  ^^'^^^^  «f  Michigan^ 

biremnlm^nint  ?n  icU^^       ""i^^^"^'''  Michigan  had  less  than  half  the  automo^ 

1  S*^^"^?"^  ^°  ^'^^^'  ^^  b"^  "^<^»'e  ^ban  three-fifths  by  19a3.     Between  1933 

and  1937  employment  expanded  both  inside  and  outside  of  Michigan     S  1937 

Between  1929  ami  .1933  the  growth  of  concentration  occurred  in  the  Detroit 
industrial  area  (Wayne  and  Oakland  Counties).  Outside  of  this  aVea  in 
Michigan.  emDloyment  declined  from  55.931  to  25.083  or  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  for  the  remainder  of  the  country,  while  in  the  Dem)it  a?ea  the 
ivaiiable'!'"'  ^'^  '^  '^^'^^'^'     Comparable  figures  for  1937\^re  nol 

nJnt^^L''l%^^i?fc^.'^'  however,  there  was  no  increase  in  automobile  employ- 
iTioW,  111,715.       '        ^^^^  ^'"*"^''''  ^^^^.^°^Pl«y^fl  in  the  automobile  industry ; 

Table  S.-Employment  in  the  Mofor-Vehicle  Industry,  hi  the  United  States  and  in 

Michigan,  1929  to  J937 


Motor  vehicles 

Motor-vehicle  bodies  and 
parts 

Total,  motor-vehicle 
industry 

Yp«r 

Number  of  wage 
earners 

Percent 

in 
Mich 
igan- 

Number  of  wage 
earners 

Percent 

in 
Mich- 
igan 

47.7 
59.0 
62.8 
64.3 
61.9 

Number  of  wage 
earners 

Percent 

in 

United 
States 

Mich- 
igan 

United 
States 

Mich- 
igan 

United 
States 

Mich- 
igan 

in 

Mich 

igan 

1«29 

226,116 
134,  866 
97,869 
147, 044 
194,527 

108,796 
64.077 
69,  725 
83,988 

121.312 

48.1 
47.6 
61.0 
67.1 
62.4 

221.332 

150,649 
145,  745 
240,  757 
284,814 

105, 672 

88, 952 

91,475 

154,  857 

176, 165 

447,448 
28.5,  515 
243.  614 
387. 801 
479,  341 

214.368 
153.029 
161.200 
238.  845 
297,477 

1831 

47.9 

1933 

53.6 

1935- 

62.1 

1937 " 

CI.  6 

62.1 

The  increased  needs  of  the  automobile  Industry  nrobahlv  ncfoiintr.,1  t«  „  „„., 
s.derable  degree  for  the  employment  of  4«,555  addit^omd  wmkers   n  st^^  ^oZ 
androlhng  mills  of  the  Great  Lakes  States.    This  was  due  to  an Increal^  orove? 
6000  in  every  State  of  the  region  but  Wisconsin,  which  dronned   1  *«  men 
Similarly,  plants  making   machine   tools  and   machine-tonl    nn^JS^,.!;        ?     J 
almost  8,000  workers,  with  Michigan  again  show"g  the'iaig^t  iZ^se     ^*""*'' 

The  picture  in  foundries  and  machine  shops  was  the  snmo  nt  tho.  i„  «... 
blie-assembly  plants.    The  net  gain  of  3.855  workers   ^  trregU, ,  ^enrVeSt 
growth  of  18,000  in  Michigan  and  large  decreases  in  the  other  fmn4^?If^^" 
other  industries  in  the  iron  and  steel  g™"I^hardware?  wtrewot'k  anrstaTn^ 


^j,re — enjoyed  substantial  general  increases  in  employment,  with  Wisconsin 
again  being  an  exception  in  each  case.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  liardware,  there  was  a  loss  of  1,020  jobs  in  Ohio  and  a  slight  decrease  in 

Indiana.  ,  ^r.    ^    r.     ^ 

In  the  food-products  group  of  industries,  there  was  a  general  growth  of  about 
9  5()0  in  both  bakeries  and  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries;  on  the  other  hand. 
Illinois  meat-packing  plants  lost  3.500  men.  Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 
gained  in  employment  to  the  extent  of  4,400  jobs,  with  Wisconsin  again  failing  to 
follow  the  upward  trend  of  the  other  States  in  the  area. 

The  largest  decrease  in  employment  in  this  region  took  place  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture.  Only  Ohio  failed  to  contribute  to  the  general  drop  amounting 
to  17,4(52  men. 

In  addition  to  these  general  trends,  attention  may  be  called  to  some  of  the  other 
outstanding  developments  in  each  State.  The  growing  use  of  mechanical  refrig- 
erators brought  employment  opportunities  to  over  6,000  workers  in  Michigan. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  State  lost  over  6,200  jobs  in  plants  making  agricultural 
implements  and  engines  and  turbines."  Other  outstanding  declines  took  place  in 
planing  mills,  cigar  factories,  and  aircraft  plants. 

In  Illinois,  3  of  the  building-materials  industries — clay  products,  planing  mills, 
and  plumbers'  supplies — experienced  a  net  loss  of  6.000  jobs.  In  addition.  13,845 
workers  in  electrical-machinery  and  radio  plants  lost  their  positions;  and  the 
men's  clothing  industry  dropped  about  4,000  workers.  Opposed  to  th^e  declines 
is  found  an  increase  of  over  5.000  jobs  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  engines  and  turbines.  Gains  of  over  2.000  workers  in  the  manufacture 
of  nonferrous-metal  alloys  and  women's  clothing  are  the  largest  of  the  remaining 
increases  in  Illinois. 

Nonferrous-metal  alloys  experienced  a  large  growth  in  Ohio  also,  amounting 
to  5,165  jobs.  Glass  employed  3,300  additional  people.  But  the  clay-products 
and  pottery  industries  decreased  by  8,700  jobs  and  rubber  tires  and  tubes  by 
lf).58S— practically  all  in  the  Akron  industrial  area. 

In  connection  with  the  rubber-tire  industry,  it  may  be  noted  that,  while  the 
industry  declined  in  the  country  as  a  whole  by  about  20,000  wage  earners,  the 
drop  in'  Ohio  was  relatively  more  pronounced  than  the  national  decrease.  In 
percentage  terms,  the  whole  industry  declined  24.0  percent  from  1929  to  1937; 
Ohio  declined  30.0  percent.  It  will  be  seen  from  table  4  that  the  tire  industry 
suffered  its  loss  on  a  national  basis  between  1929  and  1931  and  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  recovery  from  1931  to  1937.  The  same  situation  holds  true  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  for  the  Akron  industrial  area  (Summit  County)  until  1935. 
However,  between  1935  and  1937,  when  the  industry  as  a  whole  was  still  engaged 
in  reemploying  workers,  this  trend  was  reversed  in  Ohio  and-  the  Akron  area. 
This  is  probably  an  indication  of  the  increasing  relative  importance  of  other 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes. 

Taiile  4. — Employment  in  Ruhber-Tire  and  Inner-Tube  Industry  in  the  United 
States,  Ohio,  and  Akron  Industrial  Area,  1929  to  1937 


Number  of  wage  earners 

Year 

United 
States 

Ohio 

Akron  indus- 
trial area 

1929               

83,263 
49, 159 
,.52,976 
57,128 
63,290 

55,307 
32,180 
35, 621 
39.063 
38,719 

51,135 

1931                     

29,241 

1933            

32, 514 

1935 

36,701 

1937 - - - 

35,  526 

In  Indiana,  the  reduction  of  3,400  men  in  wire  drawing  was  second  only  to 
that  in  motor-vehicle  manufacturing.  In  addition,  there  was  a  considerable 
decrease  in  such  building-materials  industries  as  clay,  lumber,  marble,  and 
planing  mills.  Lumber  also  showed  a  sharp  decline  of  6,4(X)  employees  in 
Wisconsin.  The  loss  of  2,200  knit-goods  workers  in  Wisconsin  is  also  worthy  of 
special  note. 

"These  industries  must  be  treated  in  combination  because  of  the  transfer  of  tractors 
from  engines  and  turbines  in  1929  to  agricultural  Implements  by  1937. 
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Mountain  and  West  North  Central  Regions 

The  15  States  comprising  the  Mountain  and  the  West  North  Central  geographic 
divisions  experienced  a  decrease  of  17,60')  wage-earner  jobs  in  manufacturing 
industries  from  1929  to  1937.  This  decline  of  3.5  percent  was  the  result  of  a 
drop  in  emi)Io.vment  in  all  these  States  except  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  and 
Nevada.  The  fact  that  only  5  of  the  15  States  liad  as  many  as  2."),C0()  employees 
in  manufacturing  industries  indicates  that,  by  and  large,  this  region  is  not  an 
iniportant  center  of  industrial  activity.  In  fact,  6  of  these  States  each  provided 
factory  employment  to  less  than  10,()00  wage  earners. 

in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  of  workers,  no  StJite  in  this  region  showed  a 

\ei\v  large  change.     The  greatest  decrease  was  in  Kansas,  where  4,322  workers 

lost  their  jobs,  and  the  increase  of  76«  jobs  in  New  Mexico  represented  the  largest 
gam.  w  1  b 

Missouri,  the  most  important  industrial  State  in  (his  area,  showed  practically 
no  change  in  total  manufacturing  employment  from  1929  to  1937.  The  most 
signihcant  shifts  wiiich  occurred  here  were  (he  addition  of  more  than  1,500 
wage  earners  m  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  a  decline  of  about  4,000 
employees  in  buiklinj^-materials  industries,  and  the  addition  of  over  2,000  workers 
in  the  electrical-machinery  industry.  Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  the  largest 
industry  in  the  State,  added  about  1,2C0  men.  Other  outstanding  decreases 
occurred  in  the  manufacture  of  heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  and  motor 
vehicles,  including  motor- vehicle  bodies  and  parts. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  a  detailed  picture  for  many  of  the  remaining  States. 
For  the  most  part,  the  industry  changes  are  small,  seldom  amounting  to  more 
(ban  a  few  hundred  employees.  The  general  upwjird  trends  in  bakeries  and  can- 
ning, and  downward  trends  in  lumber  and  other  building-materials  industries 
are  still  apparent. 

Pacific  region 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  regional  increase  of  35,412  workers  is  explained  almost 
entirely  by  the  growth  of  California  as  a  manufacturing  State.    In  fact,  Wash- 
ington sulTered  a  dwrease  of  7,472  in  employment,  largt^v   because  the  most 
important  industry  in  the  State,  lumber,  declined  by  almost  10,(H)0  jobs.     The 
most  important  gain  in  Washington  occurred  in  paper  and  pulp  mills.     A  similar 
gam  m  i)aper  and  pulp  manufacturing,  plus  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  very 
tew  States  which  showed  an  Increase  in  the  lumber  industrv,  accounted  to  a 
large  degree  for  the  addition  of  3,7'>2  jobs  in  Oregon. 

In  California  itself,  the  most  notable  development  was  the  tremendous  expan- 
.  sion  in  plants  manufacturing  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts.  Whereas  onlv  1277 
workers  were  so  engaged  in  1929,  by  1937  the  number  had  risen  to  11520  thus 
making  California  the  leading  State  in  this  industrv.  This  developmert  was 
accompanied  by  a  general  growth  in  almost  all  fields  of  manufacturing  activitv 
Among  the  textile  industries,  the  largest  gains  were  recorded  in  the  manufacture 
of  men  s  and  women's  clothing,  and  knit  goods.  Bakeries'  canneries,  and  slaugh- 
tering houses  between  them  added  almost  12,000  workers.  Automobile  plants  in- 
cluding those  making  bodies  and  parts,  gained  in  emplovment  by  2,0W  people 
Other  large  increases  were  recorded  in  structural  and  ornamental  metal  work' 
heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  glass,  chemicals,  and  petroleum.  The  largest' 
decrease  took  place  in  lumber,  which  dropped  3.845  W(.rkers.  Of  the  building- 
materials  industries,  clay  products  and  planing  mills  together  dropped  about 
2,9()0  people.  There  was  a  loss  of  2,324  workers  making  agricultural  implements 
and  engines  and  turbines. 

NEW    INDUSTRIES 

A  separate  discussion  has  been  reserved  for  two  industries  which  nnv  be 
considered  as  "new."  In  1937,  G3,351  workers  were  employed  in  making  alcoholic 
beverages.  Therawas  virtually  no  legal  employment  of  this  kind  in  1929-  the 
total  shown  by  the  census  for  this  year  was  1,670.  Almost  everv  State  in  the 
country  was  benefited  by  the  resumption  of  activitv  in  (hese  iridu«tries  after 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  act  Table  5  gives  the  1937  employment  figures  by 
State  for  each  of  the  four  industries.  &     ^o  uj. 

"These  employees  were  grouped  in  4  industries  by  tlie  Census  of  Mnnnfnnfnroo    «»  f^^ 
lows  :  Liquors,  malt,  with  47,0.'i7  wace  earners  ;  liquors,  rectified "r  hlemllT  with  ?  noJ^     ^^^' 
earners  ;  liquors,  distilled,  with  6,215  wage  earners;  and  h^rs' x^nous^'with  3;i^05  w^ 
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Table  ft.— Employment  in  Industries  MaUng  Aleoholie  Beverages,  1937 


Btate 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  .- 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 


Florida.. 
Georgia. 
Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa- 


Liquors, 
distilled 


0) 


332 


1,038 
803 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota- 
Tennessee 


Texas. 

Utah.. 

V^erraont. 

Virginia.- 

Washington.... 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


United  States - 


2,070 
0) 


(0 
(0 


0) 


672 
107 


11 


79 
169 


251 


Liquors, 
malt 


(0 


1,611 
298 
421 

0) 
0) 

385 

0) 

32 

2.993 

1,675 

147 

993 

771 


(0 


456 


0) 


52 


6,215 


1,377 
1,025 
2,526 
1,725 
2,823 

154 
313 

(') 

(') 
1,884 
5,608 

(') 

3,398 

(0 
103 
4,992 
340 

0) 
169 

903 
(0 

m 

729 
62 
4,038 
0) 

47,037 


Rectified 
or  blended 


C) 
(0 


376 

138 


(0 


1,443 
1,074 


0) 


(') 


238 

55 

871 

321 

72 

42 


484 
236 


509 


1,102 


30 
30' 


7,094 


Vinous 


12 
1,713 


(0 


0) 


(0 


137 


0) 


66 
647 


122 
"11 


(0 


13 


151 


3,005 


»  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosure. 

Kew  York,  with  6.640  employees,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  6,550  employees,  were 
the  leading  States  in  such  manufacturing  in  1937.  Over  20,000  workers  were 
employed  in  beverage  plants  in  the  5  States  of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  each  having  over  4,000.  The  other  States  in  which  as  many  as  2,000 
workers  were  hired  in  the  industry  were  California,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, and  New  Jersey. 

In  1937,  16,673  workers  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  resin. 
The  earliest  year  for  which  companable  figures  are  available  is  li>31,  when  the 
industry  employed  5,654  people.  The  industry  has  developed  mainly  in  the 
northeast  section  of  the  country.  Pennsylvania  plants  provided  the  largest 
number  of  jobs;  the  census  indicated  2,524  wage  earners  there  in  1937.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  Delaware  were  the 
other  leading  States  in  the  Northeast.  The  only  State  in  another  section  of  the 
country  which  witnessed  an  expansion  in  this  industry  was  Illinois,  which  was 
reported  to  have  2,164  wage  earners  in  1937. 
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CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  STATE 


Table  6  presents,  in  summary  form,  the  most  important  changes  in  employment 
in  manufacturing  industries  tor  each  State.  No  data  appear  for  North  Dakota 
and  Nevada,  since  these  two  States  have  so  few  manufacturing  employees  in 
any  industry. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  employment  figures  are  given  as  approxima- 
tions. This  procedure  was  necessary  for  some  indufctries  which  the  census  has 
divided  into  subindustrios,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary 
Jj  <?onibine  several  industries  in  order  to  obtain  comparable  data  for  1929  and 
1937.  In  either  case,  it  was  often  found  that,  for  a  piirticular  State,  employment 
ligures  w^re  given  for  some,  and  not  all,  of  the  industries  which  had  to  be 
combined. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  not  every  important  change  which 
actually  took  place  is  recorded  in  the  table.  To  avoid  disclosure  of  data  reported 
by  individual  establishments,  the  industry  statistics  for  particular  States  are,  in 
many  cases,  omitted  in  the  report  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures."  In  some 
instances,  the  industries  so  omitted  are  more  important,  in  terms  of  wage-earner 
employment,  than  many  of  the  other  industries  in  the  State  for  which  separate 
figures  are  given.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  fact  on  a  few  occasions  in  the 
text,  as  in  the  case  of  silk  and  rayon  manufacturing  in  South  Carolina." 


Table  6. 


-Chanf/cs  in  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  from  J927  to  1937, 

by  States 


MAINE 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Boots  and  shoes 

Shipbuilding.. 

Canning,  fruit,  etc 

Cotton  goods. 

Wood,  turned  and  shaped- 
Lumber 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


9,967 
1,134 
1,140 
19,862 
2,212 
3.436 


1937 


Worsted  goods. 3,956 


13.605 
2,088 
1,999 
(2) 

2,661 
3,774 
4,148 


In- 
crease 


3,638 
954 
859 
(2) 
449 
338 
192 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


Industry 


Pulp 

Planing-mill  products 

Paper 

Canning,  fish,  etc. 

Printing    and    publishing, 
newspapers,  etc 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


3,835 

596 

8,296 

2,393 

1,011 


1937 


3,356 

273 

8,023 

2,162 

838 


De- 
crease 


479 
323 
273 
231 


173 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Woolen  and  felt  goods 

Wood,  turned  and  shaped. 


14.544 

17.713 

3,169 

1  4, 482 

5.153 

3  671 

425 

1,011 

586 

Cotton  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Pulp 

Lumber 

Paper 

Textile  machinery 


13, 769 

7,162 

4,046 

683 

2,432 

1,349 

1,982 

1,271 

2,580 

1,974 

1,108 

756 

6,607 

J.463 

1,0S3 

711 

606 

352 


VERMONT 


Woolen  and  felt  goods 

Wood,  turned  and  shaped.. 


1,499 
906 


3,579 
1,196 


2,080 
290 


Marble,  granite,  etc 

Machine  tools 

Lumber. 

Furniture 


6,287 

3,219 

2,610 

1,700 

2,371 

1,952 

1,147 

944 

2,068 
910 
419 
203 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  102. 


"  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures,  1937,  pt.  I  (p.  1329) 
"See  footnote  13,  p.  87. 
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Table  Q.— Changes  in  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  from  1929  to  1937, 

by  Sfa/6«— Continued 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


Silk  and  rayon ".390 


Men's  clothing. 

Women's  clothing 

Bread 

Worsted  goods... 

Paper  goods,  n.  e.  c 

Machine  tool  accessories. 
Shipbuilding - 


1937 


312.345 
3 13. 193 


In- 
crease 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


t  8. 939 
6,874!310.713 
10.413    13,047 
29.962 


4.053 
3.239 
3,635 


32. 474 
5.559 
4,239 
4,611 


8  4.955 

*  4, 254 

3  3,839 

2,634 

2.512 

1,506 

1,000 

976 


Industry 


Cotton  goods. 

Boots  and  shoes... 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products.  -- -- 

Motor- vehicle    bodies    and 

parts -- 

Carpets  and  rugs,  wool 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

Woolen  and  felt  goods 

Cutlery 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes  and 

rubber  goods,  n.  e.  c. 

Paper.- 

Jewelry. -- 

Confectionery. - 

Furniture 

Planing-mill  products 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


70,788 
55,093 
11,163 

21,243 

3,393 

4,297 

14,450 

16,  574 

3,467 

9,764 
12, 138 
5,422 
7,471 
8,598 
2,011 


1937 


42,464 

46,720 

6,034 

17,429 

552 

1,725 

12,150 

14,287 

2,372 

7,846 
10,506 
4,018 
6,340 
7,798 
1,317 


De- 
crease 


28.324 
8.373 
5.129 

3,814 

2.841 
2,572 
2,300 
2,287 
2,226 

l,dl» 
1,631? 
1,404 
1,131 
800 
694 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Rubber  goods,  n.  e.  c. 

Lace  goods 

Silk  and  rayon 

Beverages,  alcoholic. . . 
Dyeing  and  finishing.. 


1,822 
1,006 
7,589 
0 
9.242 


3.290 

"1.782 

(») 

3  340 
9,440 


1.468 
777 

(2) 

3  340 
198 


Cotton  goods.. 

Jewelry.. — 

Textile  machinery 

Cotton  narrow  fabrics 
Worsted  goods 


21,833 

10,273 

3,711 

4,781 
21,216 


7,215 

2,089 

3,783 

20,262 


(») 

3,058 

1,622 

998 

954 


CONNECTICUT 


Women's  clothing.. 

Men's  clothing 

Cutlery 

Bread - 

Wirework,  n.  e.  c. 

Hats,  fur-felt- 

Dyeing  and  finishing - 

Wire,  drawn  from  pur- 
chased rods 

Machine  tool  accessories — 

Beverages,  alcoholic 

Stamped  ware 

Motor-vehicle  bodies  and 
parts... 

Needles,  pins,  etc. 


3,484 

3  7, 146 

3  3,662 

3.836 

3  6,306 

3  2. 470 

2,534 

4,604 

2,070 

2,592 

3,907 

1,315 

864 

1.867 

1.003 

6.078 

6.936 

858 

2,309 

8  2,998 

3  689 

901 

1.561 

660 

1,676 

2.238 

562 

0 

3  559 

3  559 

1,882 

2.422 

540 

866 

1,227 

361 

2,388|  2,730 

i 

342 

Silk  and  rayon.. 

Hardware 

Cotton  goods... 

Silverware  and  plated  ware.' 

Cotton  narrow  fabrics 

Machine  tools 

Rubber  goods,  n.  e.  c 

Planing-mill  products 


10,501 

17, 951 

10, 789 

3  5, 275 

2,452 

6,402 

3,200 

1,031 


3  5,408 
14, 143 
9,062 
3,669 
1,113 
5,642 
2,534 
546 


1  5, 093 

3,808 

1,727 

3  1,606 

1,339 

760 

666 

485 


NEW  YORK 


Women's  clothing 

Beverages,  alcoholic 

B  read - -  -  -  - 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

Artificial  flowers.. 

Paper  goods,  n.  e,  c 

Canning,  fruit,  etc     

Corseus  and  allied  garments 
Glass - 


■ 

102.096  116.628 

13. 432 

1734   6,660 

3  6. 916  : 

33.704  37,269 

3,565 

17.952 

20,638 

2.686 

1,664 

3.712 

2,048 

3.962 

5,845 

1.883 

7.810;  9.534 

1.724 

4,7021  6.333 

1,631 

3,148 

I  4.747 

1,599 

Electrical  machinery,  radios 
and  phonographs  — 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 
products. 

Men's  clothing. 

Millinery — 

Motor  vehicles 

Knit  goods - 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 


44,279 

47,638 
370, 665 
16,655 
10,603 
31,558 
8,602 


32, 982 

38.620 

62, 670 

3  10,608 

4,621 

26,087 

3,160 


11,297 

9.018 
3  7,995 
'6,047 
5,982 
5.471 
5,442 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  102. 
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Table  6.— Changes  in  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  from  19.29  to  1931, 

by  States — Continued 

NEW  YORK-Continued 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


Gloves,  leather. 
Buttons 


1929 


5.582 
2,468 


1937 


7,046 
3,734 


In- 
crease 


1,464 
1,266 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


Industry 


Printing  and  publishing, 
book,  music,  and  job 

Furniture 

Silk  and  rayon 

Motor- vehicle  bodies  and 
parts 

Planing-mill  products 

Boots  and  shoes 

Nonferrous-metal  alloys 

Structural  and  ornamental 
metal  work 

Book  binding 

Confectionery 

Marble,  granite,  etc 

Shipbuilding 

Electroplating 

Beveragas,  nonalcoholic 

Pianos 

Sugar  refining,  cane 

Sheet-metal  work 

Hardware.-- 

Cotton  goods 

Ice,  manufactured 

Jewelry 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


32,388 
25,220 
10,261 

19.617 

7,071 

36,980 

13,901 

6,854 
10,126 
9.602 
4,410 
10.811 
3,189 
3,582 
3,747 
4.352 
3.142 
3,834 
5,811 
2.554 
5.204 


1937 


27,266 
20.380 
3  5,609 

15, 052 

3,340 

33, 673 

10,664 

4,006 
7.528 
7,108 
1.943 
8,598 
1,283 
1.788 
2.071 
2.930 
1.847 
2,  .589 
4.606 
1.392 
4.146 


De- 
crease 


5.122 

4.840 

»  4, 652 

4.565 
3.  731 
3.307 
3,237 

2.849 
2.  598 
2,494 
2.467 
2.213 
1,906 
1,794 
1,676 
1.422 
1.295 
1,245 
1,205 
1.162 
1,058 


NEW  JERSEY 


Women's  clothing 

Men's  clothing- 

Bread.- 

Shipbuilding 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c 

Boxes,  paper - 

Rubber  goods,  n.  e.  c 

Asbestos  products 

Beverages,  alcoholic 

Cast-iron  pipe 

Worsted  goods 

Furs,  dressed  and  dyed 

Wire  drawn  from  purchased 

rods 

Paint-- -- 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

Toys - 

Nonferrous-metal  alloys 


8.972 

23,572 

14,600 

15. 074 

3  19,884 

3  4,810 

7.223 

11.096 

3.873 

7.551 

10.  708 

3.157 

13.504 

16. 198 

2,694 

2.945 

5.366 

2,421 

7,740 

9,999 

2.  259 

1.920 

3,797 

1.877 

»737 

2, 513 

3  1.  776 

2.271 

3,535 

1,264 

7.293 

8,533 

1,240 

1.317 

2.508 

1,191 

1,988 

2.959 

971 

4,510 

5.384 

874 

8,056 

8.915 

859 

1,471 

2.239 

768 

4,149 

4,701 

552 

Silk  and  rayon 

Dyeing  and  flnLshing 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products 

Electrical  machinery,  radio, 

and  phonographs 

Cotton  goods 

Structural  and  ornamental 

metal  work 

Motor-vehicle    bodies   and 

parts 


21.419 
23.097 

22. 343 

'42.193 
4,758 

2.763 

3,086 


9,991 
'  13, 604 

19,  769 

39.  782 
^.961 

1,047 

1,977 


11,428 
1  9,  493 

2,574 

3  2.411 
1.797 

1.716 

1,109 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

Men's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Beverages,  alcoholic 

Bread 

Boots  and  shoes- 

Canning  fruit,  etc — 

Petroleum  refitiing 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c 

Asbestos  products ■ 

.Boxes,  paper 


'145,684 

>  42, 041 

14,688 

302 

23,960 

10,429 

3,725 

7,895 

3,280 

1,136 

5,276 


165, 952 

3  52,168 

24,686 

6,550 

27,978 

12,942 

5,801 

9,390 

4,691 

2,436 

6,279 


20,268 
3 10, 127 
9,998 
6,248 
4.018 
2.513 
2,076 
1,495 
1,411 
1,300 
1,003 


Silk  and  rayon 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products ..- 

Cigars  and  cigarettes /.I 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

Motor-vehicle    bodies    and 

parts 

Cement 

Carpets  and  rugs,  wool 

Confectionery 

Knit  goods. 


61,544 

55,364 

25,221 

7,773 

8,858 

11,678 
7,470 
6.904 
7.469 

62, 141 


41,203 

47,604 

'  17,  571 

3,775 

4,984 

9,009 
5,585 
5,326 
6,071 
61, 374 


20,341 

7,760 

3  7,650 

3,998 

3,874 

2,669 
1,885 
1,578 
1,398 
767 
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TABT.EQ -Changes  in  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  from  1929  to  19S7, 
^^^  hy  States— Continued 


OHIO 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


Stamped  ware    -------  .;,-  ■ 

Stw  1  works  and  rolUng  mills 

Nonforrous-metal  alloys 

Bovt-rages,  alcoholic -- 

Bread  - • 

Glass. - 

Machine  tools ■ 

Boots  and  shoes-- 

Men's  clothing  -  - 

Canning,  fruit,  etc.. 


6, 959 
89. 123 

4.769 

1  17 

13.667 

9.491 

11.857 

12.258 

317.786 

2,480 


1937 


14,  978 

95,530 

9.934 

4,280 

17,661 

12,  793 

14,  527 

14,810 

3 18,  763 

3,390 


In- 
crease 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


8,019 

6,407 

5,165 

3  4,263 

4,094 

3,302 

2,670 

2.552 

♦977 

910 


Industry 


Rubber    tires    and    inner 
tubes — 

Motor  vehicles 

Clay - - 

Structural  and  ornamental 

metal  work 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products - 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


66, 307 

28,727 
17,080 

7,464 

61,453 


1937 


38, 719 
12,811 
11,286 

3,674 

58,058 


De- 
crease 


16,58S 

15,916 

5,774 

3,790 

3,395 


INDIANA 


Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 
Motor-vehicle   bodies   and 

parts  - - 

Canning,  fruit,  etc. 

Beverages,  alcoholic -- 

Stamped  ware 

Men's  clothing- 

Petroleum  refining 

Bread - 

Women's  clothing 


29,169 

13. 653 

4.877 

I  720 

1,867 

9,894 

15,913 
6,055 
1,524 


43,400 

21,281 
8.460 

3  3.  552 

3.479 

311.146 

6.768 

5.784 

3  2, 182 


14,231 

7,628 

3,583 

3  2,832 

1,612 

3  1,  252 

3  856 

729 

»658 


I 


Motor  vehicles 

Wire,  drawn  from  pur- 
chased rods 

Furniture ----- 

Foundry  and  m.achine-shop 
products 

Clay -— 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Marble,  granite,  etc.- 

Planing-mille  products 

Heating  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus.  - 

Printing  and  publishing, 
book,  music,  and  job 

Caiis,  electric  and  steam 
railroad 

Lumber 

Meat  packing- 


20, 573 

4,881 
18,700 

26,222 
4,985 
3,238 
3,342 
2,598 

3,002 

3,928 

5,438 
3,254 
4,976 


11,279      9,2&4 


1,480 
15,406 

123,099 
2,381 
1,346 
1,676 
1,346 

2,074 

3,052 

4,633 
2,503 
4.458 


3,401 
3,2M. 

»  3, 123 
2,604 
1,892 
1,66& 
1,252 

928 

876 

805 
751 
518 


ILLINOIS 


Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 
Agricultural     implements, 

engines,  tractors,  etc 

Beverages,  alcoholic 

Bread 

Canning,  fruit,  etc 

Lithographing- -  - 

Women's  clothing- 

Nonferrous-metal  alloys 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wircwork,  n.  e.  c 

Heating   and  cooking  ap- 
paratus.—   

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware- 
Rubber  goods,  n.  e.  c 

Machine  tools 

Boxes,  paper 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c 

Stamped  ware 

Leather.-- 

Screw-machine  products — 
Motor-vehicle  bodies  and 

parts 

Glass - 


30,416 

36. 167 
1  720 

16.929 
4.475 
2.501 

13.802 
5.406 

14,  725 
1,989 

17,065 
6,085 
1,496 
3,653 
6,382 
3, 626 
4.760 
3,661 
2,707 

5,273 
4,658 


41,426 

41, 193 
3  5, 474 
20,013 

7,270 

4,702 
3 15, 971 

7,447 
16,662 

3,629 

18, 704 
7,551 
2,788 
4,839 
6,358 
4,541 
6,652 
4,480 
3,482 

5.804 
5,177 


11,010 

5,026 
3  4,754 
3,084 
2,795 
2,201 
3  2, 169 
2,041 
1.937 
1,640 

1,639 

1,466 

1,292 

1,186 

976 

915 

892 

819 

775 

631 
519 


Electrical  machinery,  radios, 
and  phonographs- 

Furniture 

Men's  clothing 

Meat  packing 

Clay - 

Planing-mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 
products .- 

Printing  and  publishing: 
Book,  music,  and  job- 
Newspapers,  etc 

Lighting  equipment- -- 

Signs  and  advertising  novel- 
ties-  

Ice,  manufactured 


67,646 

23,767 

3  25,256 

29,618 

6,506 

6,179 

45,064 

26,426 

11,660 

4,592 

3,321 
1,879 


43,8011  13,845 

17,696!    6,071 

S20,428i  M,828 

26,120     3,498 


4,204 
3,986 

42,944 

24,588 

10,546 

3,721 

2,494 
1,219 


2,302 
2,193 

2,120 

1,837 

1,114 

871 

827 
6G0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  102. 
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Table  6. — 


Changes  in  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  from  1929  to  193' 

by  States — Continued 

MICHIGAN 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929       1937 


bodies   and 


Motor-vehicle 

parts 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products... 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

Motor  vehicles 

Refrigerators '.'_',' 

Hardware .1'."' 

Wirework,  n.  e.  c.l...""'. 
Machine-tool  accessories..  I J 
Beverages,  alcoholic     . . 
Printing    and    publishing, 

newspapers,  etc 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c ...l 

Canning,  fruit,  etc. 

Bread 

Sugar,  beet Ill 

Women's  clothing 

Machine  tools I. 

Heating  and  cooking  ap- 
paratus  

Leather 


105, 572 

42,492 

4,724 

108, 796 

3,942 

10,077 

6,162 

9,010 

0 

3.950 
5,414 
2,617 
0,349 
619 
1,420 
1,554 

6,131 
2,070 


176, 165 

60,504 
21,024 
121,312 
10,165 
15,948 
11,015 
11,773 
»  2,  735 

5,545 
6,891 
3,956 

10,483 
1,330 

»2. 124 
2,246 

6,661 
2,669 


In- 
crease 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


70,593 

18,012 

16,300 

12, 516 

6,223 

5.871 

4.853 

2,763 

»  2, 735 

1,595 
1,477 
1,339 
1,134 

711 
'704 

692 

530 
499 


Industry 


Agricultural    implements, 

engines,  tractors,  etc 

furniture.- 

C  igars  and  cigarettes 

Planing-mill  products 

Electrical  machinery,  radios, 

and  phonographs. 

A  ircraf  t 

Printing    and     publishing, 

book,  music,  and  job 

Lighting  equipment 

Nonferrous-metal  alloys 

Screw-machine  products 


WISCONSIN 


Agricultural     implements, 

engines,  tractors,  etc... 
Beverages,  alcoholic 
Paper _ " 

Electric  machinery,  radios] 
and  phonographs... 

Forgings- 

Canning,  fruit,  etc 

Beating  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus  

Leather 

Bread 


14,932 

0 

9,741 

7,845 

628 

5,290 

3,016 
3,791 
4,758 


22,699 

4,068 

11, 157 

9,127 
1,582 
6,171 

3.671 

M,307 

6,138 


7,767 
4,068 
1,416 

1,282 
954 
881 

655 

3  516 

380 


Lumber 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 
products 

Motor  vehicles III. 

Knit  goods ]" 

Furniture """"' 

Steel  works  and  roiling  mills! 

Planing-mill  products 

Boxes,  wooden 

Strucural  and  ornamental 
metal  work 

Pulp lllllllll 

Aluminum 


MINNESOTA 


Beverages,  alcoholic 

Refrigerators 

Meat  packing 

Canning,  fruit,  etc 

Heating  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus  

Printing  and  publishing, 
newspapers,  etc 

Motor-vehicle  bodies  and 
parts 

Bread 

Meat  packing 

Bread 

Canning,  fruit,  etc 

Planing-mill  products 


0 
1,160 
6,936 
1,767 

»  1,725 
2,778 
8,637 
2,470 

» 1,725 

1,618 

1,601 

703 

•2,148 

2,785 

»637 

2,994 

3,666 

572 

447 
3,891 

819 
4,079 

372 

188 

Lumber 

Signs  and  advertising  novel- 
ties  

Flour ll.ll.'.l' 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 
products 

Furniture "*' 

Marble,  granite,  etc III.. 

Boots  and  shoes 


IOWA 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


>  8. 951 

20,941 

4,073 

3,784 

»8,196 
1,  510 

6,074 

2,010 

10, 219 

3,418 


1937 


2.680 

14, 851 

2,334 

2.121 

6,782 
284 

4,904 
L120 
9,561 
2,826 


De- 
crease 


»6,27l 
6,090 
1,739 
1,663 

M,414 
1,226 

1,170 
890 
658 
592 


14,489 

24,207 
10,241 
11,118 
8,714 
5,248 
5,283 
2,027 

1,570 
3,446 
3,921 


8,102 

18,688 
5,675 

»8,837 
6,574 
3,855 
4,519 
1,314 

942 
3,069 
3,578 


6,387 

5.619 

4,566 

'2,281 

2,140 

1,393 

764 

713 

628 
377 
343 


4,412 

2,437 

1,915 
3,535 

386 
2,373 

5,820 
2,052 
L781 
1,047 

4,768 

1,241 

1,214 

642 

1,975 

1,629 
1,162 

1.052 
811 
567 
405 


8,663 

9,521 

858 

3,516 

4,257 

741 

1,820 

2,174 

354 

3,525 

3,831 

306 

Furniture 

Printing    and"  pubTisiiing, 

book,  music,  and  job 
Motor-vehicle    bodies    and 

parts 

C igars  and  cigarettes 


1,562 

1,006 

646 

» 1,469 

1,023 

»446 

371 
307 

188 
54 

183 
253 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  102. 
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Table  6.— Changes  in  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  from  1929  to  19S7, 

by  States — Continued 


MISSOURI 


Indastries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


Beverages,  alcoholic 

Electrical    machinery, 

radios,  and  phonographs-. 

Men's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stwl  works  and  rolling  mills. 

Paper  goods,  n.  e.  c 

Cars,   electric   and   steam 

railroad.  - 

Stamped  ware 

Women's  clothing 


1937 


3  2, 876 

/,225     9,560 

1 12, 872  3 14, 371 

24.903    26.110 

3,  406     4,  467 

147      1, 144 


2,881 

781 

6,903 


3,487 

1.203 

3  7,201 


In- 
crease 


3  2, 876 

2.335 

3  1,409 

1,207 

1,061 

997 

606 
422 
3  298 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


Industry 


Heating  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus.  - 

Clay... - 

Boxes,  wooden. 

Millinery 

Motor  vehicles. 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products 

Motor-vehicle   bodies   and 

parts 

Confectionery. 

Meat  packing -- 

Cement 

Planing-mill  products 

Printing    and    publishing, 

book,  music,  and  job 

Ice,  manufactured 

Marble,  granite,  etc 

Printing    and    publishing, 
newspapers,  etc. - 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


3,460 
4,856 
1,337 
2,042 
6.086 

8,607 

4,220 
2,847 
5,614 
1,764 
1,755 

>5,354 

1,150 

819 

4.284 


1937 


1,863 
3,822 
318 
1,118 
5,246 

7,773 

3,404 
2,073 
5,066 
1,223 
1,270 

4,895 
739 
441 

3,972 


De- 
crease 


1  1.  597 

1,034 

1,010 

924 

849 

834 

816 
774 

548 
541 

485 

3  459 
411 

378 

312 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Lumber. 
Bread... 


852 
731 


500 

628 


NEBRASKA 


Beverages,  alcoholic. 
Bread - 


0 
1,912 


313 
2,154 


313 
242 


Meat  packing 

Printing  and  publishing: 

Newspapers,  etc 

Book,  music,  and  job. 
Confectionery... 


6,037 

1,564 
887 
235 


5,012 

1,142 
699 
105 


KANSAS 


Petroleum  refining. 
Bread -- 


3,113 
1,791 


3,335 
1.900 


222 
109 


Meat  packing. — 

Clay. 

Cement 

Aircraft 

Planing-mill  products. 


9.068 

8,049 

1,101 

513 

1,176 

754 

913 

510 

565 

360 

DELAWARE 


Canning,  fruit,  etc. 


1.414 


1,758 


344 


Shipbuilding. 
Paper 


1,239 
585 


456 
360 


MARYLAND 


Steel  works  and  rolling  mills. 

Canning,  fruit,  etc 

Shipbuilding 

Beverages,  alcoholic 

Men's  clothing- - 

Bread 

Paper 

Boots  and  shoes 


'  13, 956 

18, 242 

3  4,286 

6,059 

9.138 

3,079 

2.312 

4,666 

2,354 

•720 

3  2.92C 

3  2,200 

17,856 

3 19,  233 

3  1, 377 

3,452 

4,552 

1,100 

1,240 

1,914 

674 

2,239 

2.637 

398 

Furniture 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products 

Confectionery 


2,409 

4,735 
1.187 


1,392 

3  3,893 
669 


352 
103 


1.025 

422 

188 
130 


1.019 
588 
422 
403 
205 


783 
225 


1.017 

<842 
628 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  102. 
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Table  fj.     Changes  in  employment  in  monufacturino  industries  from  1929  to  1937, 

by  States— Continued 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


rrintmg    and    publishing, 

newspapers,  etc... 
Bread 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


1,338 
1,346 


1937 


1.762 
1,729 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


In- 
crease 


424 
383 


Industry 


Planing-miJl  products. 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


201 


1937 


96 


De- 
crease 


lO.-) 


VIRGINIA 


Cotton  goods. . . 

Men's  clothihg " 

Furniture 

Canning,  fruit,  etc.! 

Knit  goods 

Silk  and  rayon " 

Lumber. [[ 

Shipbuilding ' 

Dyeing  and  finishing. 
Planing-mill  products 

Bread 

Paper 

Pulp '.'.'.'." 


7,672, 

'  4.  895, 

6.285 

1.7121 

3, 125 

2.249 

8,720 

6,760 

'  701 

1,847 

1,709 

1,935 

1,553 


12.001 

3  8.900 

8,504 

3,578 

3  4, 893 

3  3.318 

9,629 

7.464 

3  1, 378 

2,429 

2,202 

2,423 

1,823 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Chemicals,  n.  e.  c 

Steel  works  and  roiling  milVs". 

Stamped  ware.. '. 

Bread 

Pottery.. 

Woolen  and  felt  goods 


1.9(i8 

4, 866 

2,898 

12. 936 

14.  674 

1,738 

11,123 

12.763 

1.640 

1.346 

2.372 

1,026 

1.449 

1.944 

495 

5.683 

6.083 

400 

779 

1.032 

253 

Lumber 

Planing-mill  products. 


7,955 

686 


5,538 
417 


2,417 
269 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Knit  goods. 

Cotton  goods 

Silk  and  rayon 
Dyeing  and  finishing 
Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Furniture. 

Bread 

Men's  clothing.. 
Paper 


22.  930[3  37.  88313  14,953 
91.K44[104.  158|  12.314 


2,922,313.264 


2,363 
13,778 
15.609 

1.249 

'  3,234 

425 


8.465 

3 16,  421 

16,  789 

2.  118 

3  3.698 

665 


310,342 

6.  102 

3  2,  643 

1.180 

869 

»464 

240 


Lumber 

Ice,  manufactured. 


17,364 
1,197 


14,560 
359 


2,804 
838 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  finishing 
Furniture 


71. 

731 

81.002 

9.271 

1. 

939 

3  6.  979 

3  5.040 

77 

1.094 

1,017 

Lumber. 


GEORGIA 


15,720 


11,015 


4,705 


Cotton  goods 

Knit  goods. 

Men's  clothing 

Woolen  and  felt  goods 

Boxes,  wooden 

Bread. 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Dyeing  and  finishing. 


Lumber.. 

Planing-miifprcKiuc'ts 
Marble,  granite,  etc 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  102. 


15,  454 
2,788 
2.303 


10,665 
1,842 
1,473 


4.789 
946 
830 
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T.VBLE  6. — Changes  in  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  from  1929  to  1937, 

by  States — Continued 


FLORIDA 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Canning,  fruit,  etc- 

Boxes,  wooden 

Broad 

Beverages,  alcoholic 

Fertilizer 

Canning,  fish,  etc... 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


L735 
1,030 
1,724 
0 
L084 
188 


1937 


4,372 
2,767 
2,520 
3  385 
1,318 
290 


In- 
crease 


2,637 

1.737 

796 

3  385 

234 

202 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


Industry 


Cigars  and  cigarettes 
Lumber... 

Ice,  manufactured 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


12,072 

17,438 

1,461 


1937 


9,996 

15,400 

650 


De- 
crease 


2.076 

2,038 

811 


KENTUCKY 


Beverages,  alcoholic 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

Bread 

Meat  packing 

Wood,  turned 

Furniture. 

Knit  goods 


•720 
2,284 
5,358 
1,620 
892 
51 
2,890 
1,195 


3,301 
3,446 
6.490 
2,262 
1,254 
367 
3,205 
1,496 


3  2,581 
1,162 
1,132 
642 
362 
316 
315 
301 


Lumber 

Boots  and  shoes 

Printing     and    publishing, 
newspapers,  etc 


4,604 

3,461 

2,438 

1,407 

1,540 

1,097 

1,143 
1,031 

443 


TENNESSEE 


Men's  clothing. 

Knit  goods 

Heating  and   cooking  ap- 
paratus  

Boots  and  shoes 

Wood,  turned 

Rayon  and  allied  products.. 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c - 

Bread 

Cotton  goods 

Pulp 

Paper 


3,588 

3  9,736 

3  6,  148 

17, 839 

3  20.956 

3  3, 117 

3  2,771 

5.427 

»  2,656 

2,116 

4,464 

2.348 

1,222 

3,542 

2,320 

7.  537 

9,582 

2,045 

1.360 

3,051 

1,691 

2,124 

2,846 

722 

7,644 

7,884 

340 

477 

762 

285 

466 

569 

103 

Motor- vehicle    bodies    and 

parts - - 

Lumber... 

Planing-mill  products. 


3,419 

10.304 

3,701 


92 
7,092 
3.138 


3.327 

3,212 

563 


ALABAMA 


Cotton  goods 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

Knit  goods 

Cottonseed  oil 

Bread 

C  oke-o  ven  products 

Paper --- 

Pulp 


27,724 

37,667 

9.943 

9,253 

11,242 

1,989 

2.607 

3  3, 734 

8  1,127 

988 

1,652 

664 

1,513 

1.950 

437 

1,606 

2,041 

435 

>710 

982 

3  272 

>450 

665 

3  215 

Lumber... 

Cast-iron  pipe 

Blast-furnace  products 
Planing-mill  products. 


25, 954 

17,293 

9,335 

8.316 

2.398 

1,831 

1,982 

1.418 

8,661 

1.019 

567 

564 


MISSISSIPPI 


Men's  clothing 

Canning,  fish,  etc. 

Cotton  goods 

Wood  distillation- 
Boxes,  wooden 

Cottonseed  oil 

Carming,  fruit,  etc 


2,395 
636 

2.342 
449 
560 

2,080 
387 


3  6,257 

2,211 

3,031 

884 

931 

2,329 

578 


3  3,862 
1,575 
689 
435 
371 
249 
191 


Lumber. 


30,747 


17,045 


13. 702 


ARKANSAS 


Canning,  fruit,  etc 

Wood,  turned 

Furniture 

Cotton  goods 


1.347 

547 

1.551 

617 


2,315 

1,103 

1,962 

819 


968 
556 
411 
202 


Lumber. 


21,641 


17,  322 


4,219 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  102. 
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Table  Q.—Changes  in  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  from  1929  to  1937^ 

bp  States — Continued 

LOUISIANA 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Sugar,  cane 

Canning,  flsh,  etc. . . 
Sugar  refining,  cane 

Pulp 

Paper ...... 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c.V. 
Beverages,  alcoholic. 
Canning,  fruit,  etc... 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


2,319 

1.402 

2.223 

996 

1.150 

>  147 

342 

415 


1937 


'4,221 
2.530 
3,181 
1,793 
1,942 
821 
»826 
720 


In- 
crease 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


>  1,902 

1.128 

958 

797 

792 

»674 

»484 

305 


Industry 


Lumber 

Petroleum  refining. 


OKLAHOMA 


Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products 

Butter 

Meat  packing 

Bread 

Flour ""[""[ 

Petroleum  refining 


1.973 

257 

»  1,857 

1,706 

746 

5,164 


»2,547 

635 

2.  198 

2.016 

934 

5,310 


»574 
378 

»341 
310 
188 
146 


Lumber. 
Clay.... 


TEXAS 


Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products.. 

Canning,  fruit,  etc.llj 

Petroleum  refining 

Shipbuilding 

Men's  clothing 

Bread 

Beverages,  alcoholic.."""" 

Cotton  goods 

Bone  black 

Flour 


8,422 

» 11,  545 

3,123 

597 

3,284 

2,687 

19,  434 

21,017 

1.583 

579 

2.075 

1,496 

3.941 

»5,  156 

3  1,215 

5.137 

6.323 

1,186 

0 

916 

916 

4,649 

5.5.38 

889 

842 

1.554 

712 

1,  326   1,  770 

444 

MONTANA 


Sugar,  beet 

Petroleum  refining 

Printing    and    publishing, 
newspapers ,  etc 


IDAHO 


Canning,  fruit,  etc. 
Bread " 


222 
267 


374 
408 


152 
141 


Lumber. 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


30,116 
6,982 


1937 


20.642 
4,483 


De- 
crease 


9.474 
2,499 


2,883 
583 


2.162 
301 


721 
282 


Lumber 

Ice,  manufactured 
Clay 


16.387 
2,946 
2,244 


13, 117 
1,688 
1.588 


3.270 

1  258 

656 


69] 


11.228 


8,040 


3,188 


WYOMING 


Bread. 


152 


256 


104 


Petroleum  refining. 


1,679 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  102. 
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Table  6. — Changes  in  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  from  1929  to  1937, 

ty  States — Continued 


COLORADO 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products - 

Meat  racking 

Beverages,  alcoholic 

Bread 

Lumber 

Bread 

Bread 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


1,036 

1,497 

0 

1,689 


1937 


s  1.  782 

1.934 

3299 

1.915 


In- 
crease 


3  746 
437 

»299 
226 


Industries  with  decrease  in  employment 


Industry 


Lumber.. .-. 

Printing  and  publishing, 
book,  music,  and  job 

Confectionery 

Printing  and  publishing, 
newspapers,  etc 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


1,219 

1,034 

508 

1,121 


1937 


795 

691 
279 

975 


De- 
crease 


NEW  MEXICO 


1,549 
177 


2.030 
284 


481 
107 


ARIZONA 


322 


514 


192 


Smelting  and  refining  cop- 
per  - 

Lumber 

Ice,  manufactured 


3.711 

2,262 

2.084 

1.627 

399 

231 

UTAH 


Sugar,  beet. 


691 


861 


160 


Flour 

Canning,  fruit,  etc 

Smelting  and  refining,  lead. 


431 

295 

1,859 

1,732 

1,468 

1,370 

WASHINGTON 


Pulp 

Canning,  fruit,  etc 

Beverages,  alcoholic 

Paper 

Planing-mill  products 

Feeds,  prepared  for  animals 

and  fowls 

Bread 

Furniture 

Meat  packing 


2,394 

4.318 

1,924 

3,720 

4. 910 

1.180 

0 

910 

910 

2.774 

3.345 

571 

3,600 

4.169 

569 

410 

632 

222 

2.607 

2.827 

220 

1.632 

1.844 

212 

1.283 

1.424 

141 

Lumber 

Clay 

Canning,  fish,  etc. 


68,570 
1,066 
1,122 


48,616 
474 
968 


OREGON 


Lumber 

Paper 

Canning,  fruit,  etc. 

Pulp 

Furniture 

Bread 


34,832 

36.040 

1.208 

1.116 

2.008 

893 

4,101 

4.919 

818 

734 

1.236 

502 

2.095 

2.222 

127 

1.647 

1.768 

121 

Printing    and    publishing, 
book,  music,  and  job 


665 


503 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  102. 


424 

343 
229 

146 


1.449 
567 
168 


136 

127 

98 


9.965 
592 
154 


162 
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Table  Q.—Changes  in  empJoi/mcnt  in  manufacturhuj  industries  from  1929  to  1931, 

by  States— Coiitiimed 


CALIFORNIA 


Industries  with  increase  in  employment 


Industry 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


Aircraft 

Canning,  fruitreVc"! 

Beverages,  alcoholic  .  """ 
Women's  clothing 

Canning,  fish,  etc.... 

Bread 

M«»|^r  vehicles..* 

Heating  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus...  _   **^ 

Meatpacking 

Printing  and  publishing, 
newspapers,  etc... 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c 

Structural  and  ornamental 
metal  work 

Qlass '" 

Motor-vehicle  bodies  and 

parts... 

Petroleum  refining 

Men's  clothing... 

Pottery ^I^I^^" 

Knit  goods "] 

Steel    works    and    rolling 

mills. 

Paper [[[[] 


1929 


1.277 

28,186 

265 

7.  165 

4,319 
11,395 

5.443 

'  1. 399 
3,^(58 

6.876 
2,152 

1,973 
1.526 

2,170 
8.133 
'  5,  759 
L068 
1,834 

6,616 
1,763 


1937 


In- 
crease 


11.520 
34. 055 

4,032 
'  9.  697 

6.499 
13.519 

7,229 

3.586 
5,413 

8,359 
3,225 

2,977 
2,444 


Industries  with  decrea.se  in  employment 


Industry 


10.  243 
5.869 
3.767 
'2.532 
2.180 
2.124 
1.  786  I 


M.687 
1,  555 

1.483 
1.073 

1.004 
918 


Lumber 

Agricultural  implements, 
engines,  tractors,  etc 

Millinery , 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 
{iroducts 

Clay 

Planing-mill  products 


Number  of  wage 
earners 


1929 


21, 822 

3.624 
2,702 

17. 180 
4.983 
7,159 


1937 


17, 977 

1,300 
1,100 

15,  647 
3  3.  455 


De- 
crease 


3.048 

878 

8.858 

725 

3  6.404 

»645 

1.568 

500 

2.290 

456 

7. 055 

439 

2,181 

418 

5,  769      1,  390 


3,845 

2,324 
1,602 

1,5.39 
1.528 


'  wfthheld \o\Vo^id  dSCe^^"'"^'"'  "'"■■"  ''  ^''''^'  *^^^^  ^^  •'-^^^  ^'^^^  '^'  i"<i'<«ted  number. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 

SURC03I3IITTEE  OF  THE  C03IMITrEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

The  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  357,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Tunnell,  presiding. 

Pre.sent :  Senators  Tunnell,  Ellender,  Guffey,  Johnston,  La  Follette, 
Aiken,  and  Smith. 

Also  present :  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee,  ' 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  you  had  some  witnesses,  you  said? 

Mrs.  Peterson.  I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Charles  Ervin  who  is  tak- 
ing care  of  the  Avitnesses  for  the  CIO. 

Air.  Ervin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  for  the  Congre.ss  of  Industrial 
Organ izjitions.  I  thought  that  you  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
the  workers  in  the  shops — after  haviiig  heard  from  the  experts — whose 
future  and  whose  prejsent  is  very  much  tied  up  in  this  bill. 

Without  making  any  comments  I  will  introduce  as  the  first  witness 
Mr.  Burke  of  Lebanon. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Ervin.  ^Ii-.  Burke  is  right  here.  Mr.  Burke  has  been  514  years 
in  the  Army.  He  volunteered  when  the  President  issued  his  defense 
program.  He  has  come  back  to  Avork  in  the  shop,  and  he  will  tell  you 
just  what  his  experience  has  been  and  why  he  desires  you  to  pass  this 
measure. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  C.  BURKE,  AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING 

WORKERS,  LEBANON,  PA. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Give  your  name  and  your  residence,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  where  j^ou  work. 

Mr.  Burke.  My  name  is  Charles  C.  Burke.  I  am  from  Lebanon,  Pa., 
and  I  work  in  the  Lustberg,  Xast  &  Co.  clothing  company,  as  a  spreader 
on  inackinaws. 

Senator  Tunnell.  AVhere  did  you  work  before  that  when  you  were 
working,  or  did  not  you  work  before  vou  went  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  went  to  work  2  weeks  after  I  came  out  of  the  Army. 
I  worked  in  a  garment  factory,  the  Frackville  Manufacturing  Co.,  for 
6  months  also  as  a  spreader. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Burke.  27,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  a  little  older  than  I  thought.  I  wanted 
to  get  you  back  to  your  youth.  Xow,  tell  us  about  vour  experience. 
What  does  a  spreader  do  \ 
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fu  1  ^^^^^-  W^l^  he  fixes  the  edges  and  sees  that  all  the  wrinkles  in 
the  cloth  are  straightened  out,  and  if  there  are  any  defects  in  the  cloth 
we  cut  them  out  also. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  take  out  the  wrinkles,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir.  Frackville  is  a  non-union  company  and  they 
paid  me  50  cents  an  hour  for  6  months,  and  they  promised  me  the  sec- 
T^h"^i?T^^  ^^^*  ^  would  have  a  5-cent  raise.    I  am  a  married  man,  and 

^o)r  should  be  making  more,  because  as  a  married  man  I  can't  live 
on  Jt»20  a  week. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  you  saving  anv  money  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir.  It  costs  me  $1-2.80  a  week  for  room  and  board. 
^.?o^^.^^^  Tunnell.  How  do  you  figure  that?  Why  do  you  say 
$12.80  instead  of  $12.90  or  $12.75  ?  J         J  y 

Mr.  Burke  Well,  my  rent  is  $7  a  week.  That  is  for  one  room.  We 
nave  one  meal  at  the  place  where  we  stay  for  which  they  charge  us  40 
cents  a  meal.    That  is  for  my  wife  and  me. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  board;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  just  one  meal. 

Senator  Tunnell.  40  cents  for  each  one  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  $2.80  each  a  week  for  one  meal. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  on  Sundays  they  charge  us  50  cents 
apiece. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  $2.90  each  then.     You  pav  $7  rent  ^ 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  a  week,  is  it? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

1  ^"^t«J  Tunnell.  So  that  is  $12.80  a  week.    Do  von  have  anv 
children  ?  '  *^ 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.  Now,  how  do  you  get  your  other  two 
meals  a  day  ^       o     ^ 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  Saturday  morning,  when  we  are  not  working  in 
the  factory  we  work  around  the  house,  and  we  have  two  meals  there 
sometimes  during  the  week. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  have  two  meals  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  During  the  week.  That  is  mostlv  on  a  Saturday,  like 
we  have  Saturday  dinner  and  Saturday  supper. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  it  cost  you  $12.80.  I  was  wonderinir 
whether  you  got  the  14  meals  for  $3. 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Do  you  mean  vour  wife 
cooks  the  other  14  meals  or  prepares  them  ?  * 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  because  we  just  have  the  bedroom.  I  am  not 
making  enough  money  to  go  into  housekeeping. 

Senator  Tunneix.    I  see. 

Tell  us  about  how  you  do  get  these  other  14  meals.  Do  vou  buv 
them  ?  J  J 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes ;  with  what  money  we  have  and  can  scrape  toirether 
*we  buy  them.  ^         ' 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  you  have  the  other  14  meals  ^     Don't  vou 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir.     Not  like  we  should,  though. 


Senator  Tunnell.  I  can  believe  that.  When  you  get  14  meals  for 
$3  I  don't  suppose  you  do  get  so  much,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  arrangements  you  make  about  that.     Do  you  go  to  a  restaurant  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  we  go  to  restaurants.  When  I  work 
five  days  a  week  we  have  our  lunch. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  do  you  get  the  lunch? 

Mr.  Burke.  We  buy  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  sometimes  we  get  lunch  meat. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  do  what? 

Mr.  Burke.  Sometimes  we  get  lunch  meat  for  the  week. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  that  costs  something,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  does  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  exact  amount. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Can't  you  give  us  some  idea  about  these  14  meals  ? 

You  said  it  cost  you  $12.80  a  week  to  get  a  room  and  7  meals.  Now, 
then,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  you  how,  with  the  other  $3  you 
get  14  meals. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  we  don't  eat  14  meals  at  the  place  where  we  rent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  care  where  you  get  it.  You  must  get  it 
somewhere  or  else  you  don't  eat,  one  or  the  other.  That  is  28  meals 
for  the  two  of  you,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  For  $3. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnelu  Is  there  any  place  where  you  can  get  a  12-cent 
meal  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Not  now,  sir ;  you  can't. 

Senator  Tunnell.  "Now"  is  when  you  are  hungry,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  but  sometimes  I  don't  feel  like  eating.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  wages  I  am  getting.  A  man  don't  feel  like  eating  when 
he  worries  about  that  very  often. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  does  your  wage  amount  to  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  at  50  cents  an  hour,  that  is  $20  a  week. 

Senator  Aiken.  May  I  ask  him  if  his  wife  works,  too  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir;  she  works. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  get  $20  a  week;  what  does  she  get? 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  she  gets  around — 40  cents  an  hour  where  she  is 
working  now. 

Senator  Aiken.  For  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  Burke.  For  40  hours. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  $16  a  week  that  she  gets. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Out  of  that  comes  your  social  security  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir;  and  taxes. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  amounts  to  2V^  cents  now,  I  suppose.  Are 
there  any  other  deductions  from  your  pay  check? 

Mr.  Burke.  We  can't  take  out  bonds  because  we  are  not  making 
enough. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  get  any  meals  at  the  plant  or  the  mill  where 
you  work? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  we  don't. 
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Spn„7.^..  a"-  Y'^S' s»-;  '^e  carry  our  lunch. 

Afr  R^l^'^^xf  •  ^""'"  ^^'f«  does  not  cook? 
Mr.  BvuKE.  yio,  sir. 

bor^'^r.^'^.l^"'"^*^-  ^^  y°"  8^'  *'"""!  from  restaurants,  or  the  neigh- 
beenTskin J*''"'        ^'''"  ^'^  *'''''"  "     ^hat  is  what  the  chairman  Has 

Mvb''vrIv''a^\'-  ^''''  ^''"^  '"  ""■>»'  I  ^'as  trying  to  find  out. 
on  SatiirTlnvt' J^V  ^"f  ^"ying-  ^e  have  supper  there,  and  sometimes 

Senator  Aik^.  40  cents  a  meal  ? 
Mr.  Bdrke.  Yes. 

th^Te  for  dinner  «,;^""v.''"?'  ^°™<^*"n''«.  if  we  are  around,  we  stay 
sLlZr  X^lli    XV, ^Y ''^T^^-^  "^  50  cents  each  on  Sunday.  ^ 

^11.  iSLRKE.  Lebanon.  Pa.,  sir. 

MrBrRrp"'Y;c  ^■*'"  ^Z'-^'  >°"'"  '"^'-'l^  ""t^id*--  then? 
we  ha^S^pa'kSl-unci;.''"  '""'  ''*  ""■"•    ^*  "-"*'"-  "'  t^e  factory 
Senator  Aiken.  A  factory  lunch  » 
Mr.  Burke.  No ;  a  packed'  lunch. 
Senator  Aiken.  That  you  carry  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr"BrRKV''vn    ^^''''"''  ''°  ^""u  g*-^  *''«*?     ^^t  restaurants' 
sometilig  "ike  that"''  ""  ^°  '°  '''''  ^''"^"•y  «'-«  -"'  ^uy  kiiid,  meat, 

m"  B™  Ye-s."^'"'  "  "'"^  y°"  "^-"  by  lunch  meat  ? 

som'hS  o^/Skl'd'  """''  '^  '^'*""''<^'  ^^'^"^'1  !>-».  corned  beef, 

Senato^riKS.'  ^he^fwotrru  htf^or^^^'n  '''''  '''^'■ 
security  and  insurance  tales"    ^  ^''^  "  '"'''"'''  '^'^  y""""  social 

toof  TStr,ou'';ts\riVo'$6^T$77miT  '"^"'■«"<='^  *°  -"-y  «bout. 
^Senator   Aiken.  You   have  recently   been   discharged   from   the 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

^/"«^«r  AiKEx.  How  long  ago? 

Sna^o^An^.^l^'i^'  '  T''^'^  ''''    ^  ^^t  «"t  last  November 
senator  Aikex.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army « 

Mr    Burke.  Five  years  and— let  me  see-I  fhLi  ,-f   • 
months  something  like  that.    Or  a  little  m^e  ji^^^^^^     ''  ^^«"^d  3 

Senator  Aikex.  How  long  have  you  been  mrrifd  f  * 

Mr.  Burke.  Well  we  got  married  on  January  2? 

Senator  Aikex.  Of  this  year?  ^  ^^• 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aikex.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  kind  of  a  room  ^^  ,    . 

week?  ^"""^  ^«  you  get  for  $7  per 

Mr.  Burke.  W^ell,  it  is  a  very  small  room  sir 
Senator  Ellexder.  Is  it  heated  for  the  wintertime  ? 
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Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no  heat  up  there. 

Senator  Ellexder.  How  do  you  provide  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  we  go  downstairs.    This  lady  where  we  rent,  she 
has  us  come  downstairs,  you  know. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Is  it  a  home  occupied  by  someone  else  iji  which 
you  live  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellexder.  What  conveniences  have  you  with  the  room? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  the  bathroom  we  can  use. 

Senator  Aikex.  But  you  get  by  on  $36  a  week  as  long  as  both  of 
you  work?  * 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir,  but  my  wife  is  not  able  to  work  all  the  time, 
sir :  her  nerves  are  bad. 

Senator  Aikex.  Suppose  you  earned  $30  a  week  yourself,  would 
your  wife  have  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aikex.  Would  you  find  a  way  to  get  bv? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir:  I  could  manage  to  get  by  on  that. 

Senator  Aikex.  But  you  could  not  get  by  on  what  you  earn  alone, 
sav,  $20? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  right. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Now.  then,  you  were  starting  in  to  tell  us  what 
you  did  with  the  rest.  As  I  figure  it,  there  is  $23.20  a  week  if  vou 
both  work,  that  is  still  left.  Now,  how  much  does  it  take  for  the  other 
28  meals? 

Mr.  Burke.  Where  do  you  get  28  meals  from,  sir? 

Senator  Tuxxell.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  you. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  did  not  say  28  meals— I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Well,  there  are  7  daj^s.  Don't  you  count  three 
meals  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir :  I  said  one  meal  a  day,  which  is  just  supper. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  You  mean  you  don't  eat  but  one  meal  a  day? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  that  is,  in  this  place  where  we  are  staying. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  the  facts.  If  you  do  eat 
more  than  one  meal  a  day,  say  so. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir;*we  have  three  meals  a  day,  but  I  am  saying 
in  this  place  where  we  rent  we  have  one  meal  and  the  other  two  we 
eat  out. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  You  mean  you  pay  40  cents  for  that  meal  except 
for  one  day  and  then  you  pay  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  on  Sunday. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Your  wife  has  to  pay  ji 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Well,  that  is  $5.80  a  week  for  that  one  meal  each 
Now,  as  I  figure  it  there  must  be  28  more  meals?     What  does  your 
lunch  cost?  '^ 

Mr.  Burke.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  AVhy  is  it  you  don't  know?  Does  your  wife 
buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  ^lon't  pay  no  attention  to  food.  When  I  want  food  I 
go  out  and  buy  it.    The  price  don't  bother  me. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  The  price  doesn't  bother  you  ? 

Mr.  Burke,  rs  o.  ^ 


pay  just  as  much,  doesn't  she? 
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Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  know  why  it  doesn't.  It  would  bother 
"^  AT  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  cashier  in  your  family  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  we  both  are,  sir,  my  wife  and  I. 

senator  Tunnell.  But  you  say  you  don't  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  W^H,  once  in  a  while  I  go  to  the  store,  and  then  she 
goes  once  in  a  while.     I  mean  everything  is  divided  equally  between  us. 

oenator  Aiken.  Have  you  saved  anv  monev  since  you  married  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No.  j  j  j 

Senator  Aiken.  Have  you  got  any  war  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  I  can't  buy  War  bonds  on  $20  a  week,  sir. 

^>enator  Aiken.  "Have  you  run  into  debt  since  January  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  we  are  paying  on  some  furniture,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Paying  on  what? 

Mr.  Burke.  Paying  on  furniture.  We  are  ready  to  go  to  house- 
keeping. ^ 

Senator  Aiken.  But  you  haven't  any  place  to  put  the  furniture  yet? 
Mr   Burke.  We  haven't  finished  paying  for  it,  sir.     You  can't  do 
It  on  that. 

Senator  Guffey.  Mr.  Burke,  what  does  the  lunch  cost  you  when 
you  go  to  the  grocery  store  ? 

Do  you  spend  15, 20,  or  25  cents  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Our  whole  supply  for  the  week  may  run  up  to  $2  or 
more.  x        ^ 

Senator  Guffey.  That  is  about  12  lunches  for  $2  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Guffey.  Your  wife  buys  her  own  lunch,  according  to  this. 
1  hat  IS  a  joint  arrangement  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunneix.  I  have  never  found  any  woman  who  could  not 
eat. 

Mr.  Burke.  My  wife  eats,  sir.     She  never  did  suffer  for  lack  of  food 

Senator  Tunneix.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  My  wife  eats,  the  same  as  I  do. 

<tio  on^^^^  Tunnell.  That  is  for  one  meal  and  a  room,  it  amounts  to 
ihl2.80,  one  meal  for  each  of  you. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  would  a  flat  cost  in  Lebanon,  provided  vou 
had  three  rooms,  including  a  kitchen  ?  ^  r-  j 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  say  around  $35  to  $52.     That  is  if  they  are 
^"^Pty,  you  know,  and  you  have  to  furnish  them  yourself 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  what  it  would  cost  you  if  you  had  a  place  to 
live  where  you  would  like  to  live  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  that  unfurnished  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  would  have  to  furnish  it  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  anybody  else  have  any  questions  « 

Senator   Guffey.  What   does  your  plant  make?     Does   it  make 
clothes,  suits,  or  women's  garments  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Mackinaws. 

Senator  Guffey.  Mackinaws  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 


Senator  Guffey.  You  spread  this  cloth  out  to'  get  the  wrinkles  out 
so  the  machine  will  cut  them  all  the  same  size  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  Or  if  there  is  any  defect  in  the  cloth,  like  holes  or 
spots  in  there,  we  see  that  they  are  cut  out. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.  Thank  you.  I  hope  the  next  witness 
will  have  his  figures  a  little  better. 

Mrs.  Peterson.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  minute  ? 

I  wonder  if  he  can  tell  about  the  main  point  he  wanted  to  make? 
I  don't  think  he  has  quite  had  a  chance. 

Mr.  Burke.  No. 

Mrs.  Peterson.  Would  you  mind  just  summarizing  it? 

May  he  just  summarize  what  he  told  us  in  a  couple  of  sentences? 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  tell  us  your  story,  if  you  have  one.  I  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  sir,  I  spent  5  years  and  3  months  in  the  Army 
and  when  I  came  back  the  best  job  I  could  get  in  my  town  paid  only 
50  cents.     I  was  overseas  22  months,  in  whicii  time  I  was  in  action. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  you  were  not  married  then,  so  the  cost 
of  living  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  did  it? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  that  is  right.  But  over  there  we  got  news 
from  the  papers,  which  were  2  months  old  or  more,  that  the  people 
back  here  were  riding  around  in  horses  and  buggies.  When  I  gdt 
back  to  the  States  I  saw  more  cars  on  the  streets,  but  when  I  went  to 
get  a  job,  the  only  job  I  could  get  was  at  50  cents  an  hour,  that  is  the 
highest  wage  there  was.  Well,  we  went  over  there  to  fight,  a^d  I 
think  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  a 
very  fine  job  in  supplying  us  with  the  ammunition  and  stuff  over 
there  to  win  the  war  and  win  the  peace.  I  think  everybody  should 
stick  together  and  work  together  now,  too.  We  boys  don't  expect 
m,uch  when  we  come  back.  We  just  want  a  good  paying  job  and  a 
good  place  to  live,  but  you  can't  do  it  on  ^0  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  do  you  think  it  would  take  for  you  ? 

You  say  you  don't  pay  much  attention.  Maybe  you  don't  know. 
Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Burke.    No,  sir;  I  never  bothered  to  figure  it  out. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Never  bothered  to  figure  it  out  I 

Mr.  Burke.    No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  that  all  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  most  you  ever  received  per  hour? 

Mr.  Burke.  50  cents,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  the  same  rate  that  you  had  before  you 
went  to  war  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  I  got  less,  because  I  went  in  the  service  in  1939 
as  a  volunteer;  I  enlisted  of  my  own  accord,  thinking  I  would  be 
helping  my  country  out  by  enlisting. 

Senator  Ellender.  Were  you  employed  at  the  same  place  before 
the  war  as  where  you  are  now  employed? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  were  getting  less  than  50  cents  before  you 
went  to  war  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  was  it? 
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Mr.  Burke.  Well,  I  doirt  know,  sir:  I  can't  remember  very  well 
now. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  all. 
Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.    Thank  vou. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Frances  Garcia,  of  New  York 
City,  who  holds  a  highly  skilled  position  in  the  Western  Union.  Her 
misband  is  still  in  the  Army  in  Germany.  He  was  also  a  volunteer. 
He  has  been  in  the  Army  5iA  years.  She  is  a  mother  of  a  child  not 
quite  2  3^ears  old,  and  she  wifi  tell  you  her  experiences  and  what  her 
desires  are  on  this  measure. 

Senator  Eixender.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  could  we  find  out 
who  the  gentleman  is  who  is  intro<:lucing  these  witnesses,  and  what 
IS  his  background? 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  Charles  W*.  Ervin,  public  relations  counsel  for  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  and  for  other  organizations  affiliated  with  the  CIO. 

Senator  Ellender.  Thank  vou. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  FRANCES  GARCIA,  AMERICAN  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  did  not  catch  your  name. 

Mrs.  Garclv.  My  name  is  Frances  Garcia.  I  am  24  vears  ojd  and 
I  have  been  married  31/2  years;  and  I  have  a  child,  a  baby  girl  of  21 
nionths.  I  work  for  Western  Union,  and  I  am  considered  highly  skilled 
in  my  field.  I  am  in  one  of  the  key  positions  of  Western  Union.  With- 
out me  and  others  like  me  there  would  not  be  a  Western  Union. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  you  do? 

Mi*s.  Garcia.  I  am  an  automatic  operator.  I  send  over  100  mes- 
sages an  hour  under  conditions  which  are  not  too  good,  for  one  reason. 
They  have  lots  of  noise,  tension,  mental  strain,  because  you  have  to 
send  messages  and  concentrate  all  the  time,  and  there  is*^  no  air-con- 
ditioning. Well,  it  just  isn't  good  for  someone  that  is  working  in  a 
place  where  you  need  some  kind  of  decent  air.  You  see  they  pay  so 
little  that  they  can't  get  much  help,  and  naturally  we  have  to  worV 
harder. 

Senator  LaFollette.  How  lon^  have  you  been  doing  this  work? 

Mrs.  Garcia.  I  have  been  working  there  31^  years,  and  I  have  been 
getting  60  cents  an  hour,  but  only  for  2i/^  years,  that  is,  during  the 
wartime  when  there  were  sky-high  prices,  but  we  are  still  getting  60 
cents  an  hour. 

Now,  I  have  a  baby  girl  that  I  would  like  to  bring  up  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.    With  the  help  of  the  allotment  I  get,  which  is  $80  a 
month,  I  have  to  contribute  that  to  my  mother  who  is  helping  me 
take  care  of  my  baby.    She  doesn't  get  much,  if  anything,  from  my 
dad ;  so,  I  am  really  supporting  my  mother,  my  child  and  mvself  on 
$21  a  week  take-home  pay,  and  the  $80  allotment  that  I  give  her 
complete  y  for  room  and  board  and  for  the  services  she  renders  for 
mv  child.     She  can't  work,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  feel  she  should 
get  the  $r>0  a  month,  and  sometimes  more,  in  fact,  if  I  can  afford  it 
Sometimes  I  work  a  little  overtime  and  bring  home  a  little  more  but  I 
do  not  work  overtime  all  the  time  because  I  have  to  come  hom'e  and 
help  with  the  clothes,  wash  clothes,  my  baby's  clothes,  my  own  and  so 
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on,  and  so  forth.    So,  I  can't  put  much  overtime  in,  but  when  I  can 
I  do,  which  is  very  rarely. 

The  reason  I  say  I  take  home  $21  a  week  is  because  so  many  people 
have  bought  bonds  and  tried  to  help  the  United  States,  so  I  felt 
ashamed  that  I  could  not  buy  a  bond,  so  I  tried  and  I  bought  a  $4  a 
week  bond,  but  to  my  regret,  once  in  a  while  I  find  expenses  are  too 
high,  I  have  to  live,  so  I  have  to  cash  in  a  bond.  I  don't  like  to  do 
that.    I  do  want  to  save  for  the  future. 

My  husband,  when  he  comes  home,  I  want  a  home  and  I  want  to 
be  able  to  stay  home  and  take  care  of  my  baby  in  my  own  way.  I  hate 
to  see  her  being  taken  care  of  by  other  people.  When  my  husband 
comes  home  I  certainly  would  not  like  to  see  him  work  for  50  cents 
an  hour,  and  I  have  to  work  also  and  help  him  along,  and  then  not 
be  able  to  take  care  of  my  baby  in  the  proper  manner  to  get  the  mother's 
care  that  she  needs.    I'm  tired  of  not  taking  care  of  my  baby. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  get  an  allotment  from  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Garcia.  That  is  what  I  say.  I  give  that  allotment  to  my  mother 
for  the  care  of  the  baby.  It  is  very  hard  for  me,  because  I  have  to  be 
presentable  when  I  work ;  I  have  to  have  a  nice  appearance.  I  can't 
go  sloppily  dressed  to  the  office,  so  naturally  it  costs  me  money  for 
tailor  bills  and  clothes,  of  which  I  get  very  little  because  I  have  to 
clothe  the  baby  as  well,  and  things  are  very  expensive.  For  instance, 
I  could  buy  a  dress  for  $2  in  prewar  times,  and  it  is  $4  now.  It  is 
just  double  for  everything  I  get  for  me  and  for  my  little  girl.  It  is 
hard,  because  I  have  to  eat  out.  ^ 

Now,  you  say,  w^ell,  maybe  I  could  live  on  $80  a  month  and  stay 
home.  No;  it  is  impossible.  It  is  not  possible  in  a  big  city  where 
you  have  to  pay  more  money.  I  know  of  a  w^oman  who  is  staying 
home  on  her  $80  allotment  and  she  does  not  buy  any  clothes,  she  does 
not  buy  any  shoes,  she  stays  at  home,  and  all  she  does  is  take  care 
of  her  baby  in  one  little  room,  and  it  is  very,  very  hard  for  her  to  live. 
Naturally,  if  I  w^ork  and  can  be  able  to  make  a  little  more  money,  I 
do  so  because  it  helps  us  to  live  a  little  more  decently. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  rent  a  house  ? 

Mrs.  Garcia.  I  live  with  my  mother  and  my  father.  I  give  my 
mother  the  $80  to  take  care  of  me,  and  my  baby  while  I  work.  But 
she  doesn't  do  it  all  the  time.  By  that  I  mean  when  I  come  home  in  the 
evening  it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  of  my  baby  and  myself,  and  it  is 
hard,  because  after  I  work  and  come  home  I  have  to  wash  her  clothes, 
give  her  a  bath,  give  her  supper  and  put  her  to  bed,  which  is  the 
regular  routine.  Well,  it  is  not  easy,  sir,  and  60  cents  is  really  very 
little,  and  especially  during  wartime  when  they  were  paying  such 
high  prices  for  telegraph  operators,  and  here  we  had  to  work  for  60 
cents  an  hour. 

I  am  not  the  only  girl  there.  There  are  many  girls  in  Western 
Union  working  for  60  cents  an  hour  who  deserve  much  more,  because 
w^e  do  a  lot  of  work  and  it  is  vital  to  Western  Union.  We  should  get 
more  than  60  cents.  Even  65  cents  an  hour  is  too  little  to  live  on  in 
the  city  where  I  am  from,  because  the  prices  are  too  high. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  your  family  pay  for  rent  ? 

Mrs.  Garcia.  I  pay  $80  a  month.  That  includes  rent,  room  and 
board,  and  the  care  of  my  baby,  but  there  are  other  expenses.  If 
I  bring  home  $21,  $10  you  consider  for  hmch  money,  carfare  and 
incidentals  at  work,  and  not  any  recreation,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
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y  I  am  a  young  girl;  I  am  entitled  to  a  movie  occasionally  and 
a  aance,  but  I  can't  do  that  now.  You  can  fi<rure  $10  approximately 
lor  going  to  work,  which  includes  clothes,  tailor  bills,  and  so  on. 
hpr  1  .^"^  ****^^^"  ^^^^  expenses  for  the  babv.  which  are  $3  a  week  for 
ivuSaa       '^"^,^are,  and  then  I  get  her  cod-liver  oil  and  that  costs 

Thpn  f  ^"""^ ''  ^^"'^'^  ^^^^^^-  *^n^  ^t  doesn't  last  very  long. 

turV  w^'"  T  y^  ^^  ^^"^'^  ^"*  ^^  ^he  $21,  sometimes  she  needs  furni- 
^nL  TA'\  .  ^^^  ^^^y  I  ^^«^  ^»  ?et  a  crib  and  a  dresser,  and 
bonTitonn  .  1^^^  have  the  cash  at  the  time,  so  I  borrowed  from  the 
TW  r^^^'^.^y  ^J^^  crib  and  her  necessarv  things  when  she  was  born, 
slif  A  ^  a"i  paying  off  now,  $3.75  a  week,  to  the  bank. 
Senator  Aiken.  For  how  long? 

Mrs.  Garcia.  For  a  whole  year.     In  November  I  will  be  throuffh. 
oenator  Aiken.  For  a  year? 

n  wIfi.^K^?^^  ^fu'  ^^''  ^''  ""  "^'^'^^^  y^«''  I  ^^^'^  been  paying  $3.75 
AmeHca.  ^'''^'     ^^'"*  ^'  ^^''  ^'''^  National  Bank   of 

Senator  Aiken.  You  borrowed  $200  ? 

Mrs.  Garcia.  Yes,  sir.  Sir,  are  there  any  questions?  I  want  to 
I'can  tol?^n T^ii  ^"'/  %".'-e  maybe  if  you  can  ask  me  some  questions 
T  ZJf  'M     K  "•^'  '''^'^*  '"^^^^  ^  ^^^"^^^"^  "^  y«"^  "^"^^s^  «s  to  what 

T  f?f  K  Yt^'^^  ^''?"  '''^''"*  ^"  ""'^  '"^  ^"  ^«^^  «"v  mo^^ey.  Well,  sir, 
I  try  to.  but  I  could  not  save  any  money  either      *  ' 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  say  you  bought  some  bonds? 

burT';?n'??'T-]  'V  '''^l'*;u  ^  ^^^^^  ^'?P^^  ^  ^^"^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^  bonds, 
but^I  cant;  I  have  to  cash  them  m.     Sometimes  mv  husband  even 

babv'  " V^  '  TiV'  '""^  that  g^es  right  away  for  clothes  for  the 
baby  You  would  be  surprised  how  much  bigger  she  gets  every 
month,  and  I  have  to  buy  her  shoes ;  every  2  months  I  ha ve  to  buy  her 
new  pairs  of  shoes.     Well-shall  I  tell  .>;)u-well.  lier  feet  growf  and 

month^'lT''  ^7  '^?''  '^^  '^'  .'•'""  ^"^  '^'y  ^^^  b^^^  «»^  every  2 

S  I//'  /k^'^  '"  "T  PJ"'^  ""^  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  "^^"^^^5  that  costs 
about  $4  to  get  her  a  good  shoe,  a  half-way  decent  pkir  of  shoes 

a  month^     ''  ^  ^^^^"^  "''*'^^  """^  ""^  ^''^^'^^^  "^^'"'^  ^^"^^  ^««t  about 

..rv1!?r?'''*  '^'''^''-  ^^'*  ^'^  ^^^"''  ^"'^^"^^  ^^  ^e^^^e  l^e  went  into  the 
oervjce . 

Be^Vco^^^''''''*  ^^  '^""^  ^  butcher;  he  worked  for  the  United  Dressed 

of  Sc^rvicer""'  "^'  ^'  ^""'"^  ^""^  *^'''  ^"^  '"'''"^  '''''""  ^^"  "^"^^«  «"t 
Mrs  Garcia.  That  is  a  question.  I  don't  know.  At  the  present 
time  I  don't  know  if  he  will  get  the  same  job  that  he  had.  He  does^ot 
want  to  be  a  butcher,  because  he  is  an  electrician  really ;  that  is  ht 
trade,  an  electrician,  and  he  would  like  to  ^o  to  school  nights  and  be 
able  to  take  the  advantage  offered  by  the  GI  bill  of  ri-htrand  "tudv 
so  he  can  have  a  better  pb.  Also  we  want  more  babie..  we ^ust  don V 
want  to  stop  with  one  child ;  we  want  a  couple  of  chiidren/  WW^ 
really  want  to  be  a  mother.  Maybe  some  day  I  will  go  back  to  work 
but  m  the  meantime  I  want  to  stay  home  and  take  care  of  my  own 
children  in  my  own  way,  not  with  any  interference  from  anybody 


Senator  Aiken.  How  much  do  you  think  he  will  have  to  earn  in 
Older  to  permit  you  to  stay  home  with  the  children ? 

Mrs.  Garcia.  I  think  he  should  get  at  least  78  cents  an  hour,  which 
would  amount  to  about  $40  a  week.  Then,  he  could  go  to  school 
nights.  He  would  not  have  to  work  50  and  60  hours  a  week  to  bring 
liome  a  decent  wage,  so  he  can't  go  to  school  nights  and  he  can't  better 
liimself,  which  we  both  want  so  very  much.  I  could  go  to  work  and 
lielp  him,  but  that  would  not  be  giving  the  baby  the  care  that  she 
needs.  . 

Like  this  man  who  spoke  to  you  before  me,  he  and  his  wife  have  botli 
got  to  work  to  make  a  livelihood.  They  want  children,  too.  How 
can  they  make  it  on  $30  a  week  between  them,  or  $36  or  even  $40  a 
week?  They  can't  have  children,  and  if  they  do  the  child  can't  have 
the  care  she  needs  for  when  she  grow's  up. 

They  talk  about  juvenile  delinquency.  That  is  what  brings  it  on. 
If  the  two  parents  have  to  work  in  the  family  the  little  children  run 
around  loose,  they  are  taken  care  of  by  inexperienced  people  that  do 
not  know  the  first  thing  about  how  to  bring  up  children.  It  is  hard. 
A  married  couple  cannot  work  and  have  children  and  be  able  to  live 
decently  like  you  are  supposed  to  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  that  is  true  all  over  the  country. 

I  am  not  smart,  sir.  I  don't  claim  to  be  a  college  graduate.  I  am 
a  high-school  graduate,  but  I  know  I  have  lived  for  5  years  through 
a  war  and  it  has  been  hard  for  me  and  women  like  me  who  have  waited 
for  their  husbands,  sweethearts  and  sons  to  come  home,  and  it  has  been 
hard  for  everyone. 

It  is  only  fair,  it  is  real  decent  that  someone  like  yourselves  should 
consider  a  bill  like  this.  Sixty-five  cents  is  really  small;  it  should 
not  be  even  debated.  I  don't  know^  why  it  is,  because  it  is  hard  to  live 
on  it — I  don't  care  where  you  live — anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
If  you  want  a  family  and  children  to  be  brought  up  decently  and  prop- 
erly, the  only  way  you  can  do  it  is  by  giving  a  decent  wage. 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  your  husband  were  home  and  was  getting  a 
65-cent  minimum  and  you  were  not  working,  you  would  not  be  as  well 
off  as  you  are  now,  would  you  ? 

Mrs.  Garcia.  That  is  right,  sir;  but  when  you  consider  65  cents, 
maybe  he  could  get  a  raise  later  on  and  get  more.  The  65  cents,  as  I 
say,  is  too  little  really,  bnt  he  can  get  more  money — if  they  pay  65 
cents,  he  could  probably  get  75  cents  and  probably  work  his  way  up  to 
get  85  cents  so  we  can  live  decently  and  plan  on  a  home  and  food  and 
have  more  children — live  like  a  man  and  woman  should.  I  think 
this  country  is  wonderful.  I  love  my  country;  I  am  proud  of  it,  and 
I  would  never  do  anything  to  mar  it  in  any  way,  and  if  I  can  bring 
up  my  children  decently,  that  is  all  I  want. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  next  witness  is  Winifred  Burr,  who  has  a  highly 
skilled  occupation  in  New  York  City  in  the  American  Safety  RazoV 
Co.  She  is  the  sole  support  of  her  mother,  92  years  of  age,  and  she  will 
tell  her  own  story. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  WINIFRED  BURR,  UNITED  ELECTRICAL 

WORKERS,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

^nator  Tunxell.  Give  your  name  and  residence. 

Mrs  Burr.  Winifred  Biirr,  783  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

K^enator  Iunnell.  Go  ahead  and  ])lease  speak  so  we  can  hear  you. 

M"^'^^''  ^^^''^  "^^  ^^  -^^"^^  method  of  living. 

ivirs.  Burr.  Well,  I  pay  $38  a  month.    I  ^et  58  cents  an  hour  as  my 

nnc  -M^^^^'^^;  ^  ^^^^  ^^y  *«  "^^^v  honds  and  keep  them  as  long  as 
possipie.  1  had  to  sell  insurance  policies  in  order  to  live.  Now,  I  am 
^^n\  1^  4,)  hours  a  week.  When  my  bond  is  taken  out.  mv  taxes  and 
sociaJ-security  money,  I  bring  home  exactlv  .^lM.OT  a  week.  That  is 
LIa^-  i}^\  ^^  ^^'^^'^^-     ^^y  "mother  needs  medical  care,  she  needs 

neaicme;  she  has  a  heart  condition,  and  I  have  just  been  borrowing 
here  and  there  to  live. 

Senator  Tunxell.  A  little  slower,  and  a  little  louder,  please. 

iviis.  15URR.  1  have  been  borrowing  everywhere  to  try  to  keei)  up. 
People  have  said  to  me  during  the  war,  "Why  don't  vou  go  out  and 
make  big  money  in  the  war  plants  T'  My  answer  was  that  it  wasn't  so 
easy  at  my  age.  I  have  gathered  a  lot  of  seniority  in  the  plant  I 
am  in  and  I  don't  think  I  should  give  up  that  job,  because  when  the 
lay-offs  came  along  I  was  able  to  hold  on  to  my  job  because  of  my 
seniority,  and  I  feel,  at  my  age,  I  could  not  get  a  position  any  place 

I  have  put  up  with  those  conditions  figuring  probably  after  the 
^^''uM  ^'^'^  T"^"^  come  home  and  the  conditions  would  change  and 
get  better  and  we  would  get  better  living  wages.  I  see  there  has 
been  nothing  done  about  it.  "" 

It  is  a  very  hard  job.    My  job  is  a  very  hard  job.     Some  sort  of 
bookkeeping  goes  along  with  it.     We  make' razor  blades:  we  also  make 
T!^''^f  r'"^^/^-    J"i  "'^,  department  they  make  shaving  brushes 
In  that  department  they  have  about  1(>  or  17  and  maybe  soineX's 
we  have  21  different  numbers  of  these  brushes,  and  on  these  brushes 
we  have  to  mark  down  every  reject  and  what  was  the  matter  with 
liem.     With  that  job  goes  along  a  bookkeepinir  system.    When  it 
leaves  our  hands  it  goes  to  the  packers  and  goes  out  to  be  shipped 
and  we  are  responsible  for  everything  that  goes  out  of  that  buiffina 
so  it  is  a  responsible  job.  ^  imuiuj^, 

The  wages  I  get  are  58  cents  an  hour.     I  think  that  is  too  smoll  fnr 
anybody  to  take  home  today,  with  living  conditlns  as  they  a" e  " 

As  to  the  food  and  clothing,  I  don't  get  much  of  that.     I  do  the  best 
I  can,  because  my  mother  needs  a  lot  of  medical  attention      She  has 
heart,  attacks  every  once  in  a  while  and  we  have  to  have  a  d^tor 
medicine,  and  so  forth.  aoctor, 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Are  you  married  ? 

Mrs.  Burr.  I  am  a  widow. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Xo  children  ? 

Mrs.  Burr.  I  have  one  daughter  married. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Do  you  rent  a  home  ? 

Mrs.  Burr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  What  rent  do  you  pay^ 

Mrs.  Burr.  $38  a  month. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  How  many  rooms  in  your  home? 
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Mrs.  Burr.  I  have  five  rooms. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  That  is  an  apartment,  is  it,  or  a  house? 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right,  a  flat. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Is  it  on  the  first  floor? 

Mrs.  Burr.  Xo,  sir ;  it  is  on  the  top  floor. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  How  high  is  that? 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  two  flights  up. 

Senator  Guffey.  A  walk-up  apartment? 

Mrs.  Burr.  Walk-up  is  right. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  You  say  you  have  borrowed  about  as  far  as  j'ou 
can  borrow? 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right.     Then.  I  sell  an  insurance  policy  to  pay 
it  back.     It  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  all  the  time. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Do  3011  ever  get  him  paid  up? 

Mrs.  Bi  rr.  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can.     I  know  the  next  time,  if  I 
don't  get  him  paid  I  can't  go  back  and  get  more. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  You  find  with  58  cents  an  hour  you  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  your  living  expenses? 
-    Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  You  are  living  as  economically  as  you  can  ? 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  Ellexder.  How  long  have  jou  been  obtaining  this  58  cents? 

Mrs.  Burr.  The  58  cents  we  have  only  gotten  now  since  1944. 

Senator  Ellexder.  What  did  vou  cret  before  that? 

Mrs.  Burr.  50  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  working 
45  hours  a  week  ? 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellexder.  At  58  cents,  that  would  make  $26.10,  and  your 
take-home  pay  is  what  ? 

Mrs.  Burr.  $21.67. 

Senator  Ellexder.  What  do  they  retain  the  difference  for? 

Mrs.  Burr.  Well.  I  have  a  bond  taken  out  cA^ery  week. 

Senator  Ellexder.  That  goes  toward  paying  for  a  bond? 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  goes  for  paying  for  a  bond  and  my  social  security 
and  taxes. 

Senator  Ellexder.  What  size  bond  does  that  take  care  of? 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  $3.50  a  week  bond. 

Senator  Ellexder.  $3.50  a  week  ? 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellexder.  That  would  be  $14  a  month. 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Guffey.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

Mrs.  Burr.  I  work  9  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Guffey.  How  many  days? 

Mrs.  Burr.  5  days  a  week. 

Senator  Gl^ffey.  45  hours  ? 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Guffey.  If  you  got  75  cents  an  hour  for  those  long  hours, 
wjould  that  give  you  a  sufficient  income? 

Mrs.  Burr.  With  those  hours? 

Senator  Guffey.  9  hours  a  day  at  75  cents  an  hour. 
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Mrs.  Burr.  Tliat  is  right. 

^enator  Guffey.  8  hours  a  day  for  5  day?^  is  ^0  hours  a  week,  and 

M  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^''"^''  ^^^^^  '^''^"^^  ^^  $3^  a  week. 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right.    It  would  not  be  much  help  with  condi- 
tions the  way  they  are  and  the  rent  I  pay,  and  the  gas  and  electricity, 
benator  Guffe y.  It  would  help  some  ? 
Mrs.  Burr.  It  would  help  some. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Don't  you  get  time  and  a  half  for  the  extra  hour 
you  work? 

Mrs.  Burr.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  you  get  87  cents  for  that  extra 
hour..  '  -^       '^ 

Mrs.  Burr.  That  is  right. 

^5enator  Tunxell.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  thank  you,  Mrs. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  next  withness  is  a  mother  of  eight  children.  She  has 
worked  in  the  same  factory  for  about  13  years,  a  canning  factory  in 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Bellows.   She  will  tell  her  own  story. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  GLADYS  BELLOWS,  FOOD,  TOBACCO,  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  AND  ALLIED  WORKERS  UNION  OF  AMERICA,  TRAVERSE 
CITY,  MICH. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Give  your  name  and  address  to  the  stenographer. 

Mrs.  Bellows.  My  name  is  Gladys  Bellows.  I  am  from  Traverse 
City,  Mich.  I  work  at  the  Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  cannery.  I  have 
been  there  for  13  years. 

Wlien  I  started  working  nights,  which  I  had  to  do  because  we  just 
could  not  make  ends  meet  with  our  eight  children,  I  got  20  cents  an 
hour,  and  gradually  they  brought  the  wages  up  until  we  got  30  cents 
and  overtime.  We  asked  for  a  raise,  and  they  said,  '"Well,  if  we  give 
you  a  raise  we  have  to  discontinue  operations.  We  can't  pay  it."  But 
somehow  they  managed  to  muddle  through. 

We  got  40  cents  an  hour  when  the  40-cent  minimum  went  through, 
and  when  the  union  came  in  and  organized,  we  got  50  cents  an  hour. 
Now,  we  work  any  number  of  hours  that  they  ask  us  to.  Three  years 
ago,  on  peaches,  we  worked  91  hours,  and  some  of  the  girls  became  ex- 
hausted, hysterical,  and  although  I  was  used  to  working  and  had  been 
pretty  steady  at  it,  they  had  to  take  me  home.  I  had  to  stay  home  4 
hours  because  I  was  worn  out,  because  after  I  got  home  I  had  washing, 
ironing,  baking,  scrubbing,  and  everything  to  do  mvself.  My  girls 
went  to  school.  They  did  what  they  could,  but  that  is  not  much,  because 
school  children  have  to  have  their  rest,  they  have  got  their  homework 
to  do. 

Senator  Aiken.  Who  owns  Cherry  Growers,  Inc? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  It  is  a  farmers'  cooperative,  so  you  know  as  much  as 
I  do  about  who  owns  it,  because  they  do  not  tell  us  the  different  mem- 
bers, they  are  afraid  we  might  get  to  them  sometime. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  can  all  the  year  round? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Up  to  last  year,  it  was  only  a  seasonal  operation. 
Cherries  were  their  main  pack.  Then  thev  took  on  the  peach  pack* 
and  last  year  we  had  a  corn  pack.  They  put  that  through  a  frozen 
process,  quick-freeze.  Then  a  vear  ago  they  put  in  a  dehydrating 
plant,  and  since  that  time  we  have  worked  almost  the  vear  round 
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From  9  to  14  weeks  off  was  about  what  the  older  girls  would  get.  I 
have  accumulated  quite  a  great  deal  of  seniority,  and  if  there  was  any 
work  I  was  able  to  get  it,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  allowed 
28  weeks  exemption  on  their  work,  we  did  not  get  time  and  a  half. 
They  were  allowed  to  work  us  as  many  hours  as  the  law  would  permit 
without  any  overtime.  They  always  said  they  could  not  pay  overtime 
and  operate,  but  this  last  year  for  everything  over  40  hours  we  got 
time  and  a  half,  we  worked  8  hours  a  dav  6  days  a  week,  and  the  plant 
is  still  flourishing  paying  time  and  a  Iiaff,  with  more  people  than  they 
ever  employed  before,  and  in  fact  they  are  building  a  nice  new  build- 
ing right  now. 

Senator  i^iKEx.  What  part  of  the  plant  is  it  that  you  are  talking 
about  now  ? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Well,  they  haven't  told  us  the  borders :  it  is  just  an 
addition  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  I  suppose  it  will  be  some  special 
processing. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  did  you  say  they  are  paying? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  We  get  50  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Aiken.  50  cents  an  hour? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  time  and  a  half  overtime? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Yes,  now  we  do,  but  only  if  they  don't  use  the  exemp- 
tion periods,  because  while  the  dehydrating  plant  is  running  and  we 
do  work  more  time  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  dehydrating  plant 
will  work  that  long,  and  then  our  work  will  not  last  28  weeks,  for  which 
they  have  an  exemption. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  are  they  dehydrating? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Potatoes.  We  work  under  conditions  which  vou 
cannot  call  ideal.  We  are  in  water  all  day  long,  and  after  we  have 
worked  there  for  a  while,  it  is  very  common  for  the  girls  to  have 
arthritis  and  neuritis. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  many  days  a  week,  and  how  many  weeks  do 
you  work? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Well,  as  I  said,  this  last  year  I  think  we  have  had 
perhaps  12  weeks.  It  might  be  a  little  more ;  it  might  be  a  little  less 
than  that,  I  don't  remember  just  exactly,  because  I  came  in  a  hurry  and 
I  did  not  bring  any  finished  story  with  me. 

I  know^  how^  much  it  costs  to  raise  a  family.  No  one  has  to  theorize 
for  me,  I  know  from  experience.  We  have  a  son  that  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  and  he  will  never  be  well  again. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  do  not  mean  that  literally?  You  do  not 
know  how  much  it  does  cost,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  I  do  know  how  much  it  costs  to  raise  a  family. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  More  than  we  have. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  takes  more  than  you  have? 

Mrs.  Bellow^s.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.'  My  husband  works  at  the  same 
plant  that  I  do. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  does  he  get? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  He  gets  now— Well,  that  is  another  story.  He  did 
get  71  cents  an  hour.  They  gave  him  a  5'-cent  raise.  Last  Friday  he 
got  his  fii-st  check  with  the  raise,  and  Saturday  they  were  informed 
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that  their  hours  hare  been  cut.  and  now  they  -won't  make  as  m>ich 
as  iiiey  (iKi  without  the  raise.  Tliey  still  have  to  do  the  same  amount 
UfTut  '^  ^  speed-uj).    I  don't'know  what  is  going  to  happen.    I 

left  before  anything  had  been  found  out  about  it. 

Senator  Tdnnelu  How  old  is  vour  oldest  child? 

Mi-s.  Ueixows.  Our  oldest  child'  is  a  girl.     She  is  26. 

Afr"'  tT  T^^^*¥"  Does  she  work  or  is  she  married  ? 
l.av!.  fi  ^^f^"'**-  ,*"<'  's  married.    Our  three  girls  are  married.    We 

o  t,.L„i''    -^'^  1*  '^'""*'-    0"»'  »e-"«t  oWfst  son  is  crippled;  he  has  been 
a  u  pple  since  he  was  a  babv. 

fl,oV\'"^.''  ^''*^''®  ""^  ^^  ''''*'  "l'"»t  '^  vears  ago.  we  got  so  deeply  in  debt 

wilVr    "*  f""-  'f  f'""  ''"'P  ""P  ^^"«s  old  enough  to  leave  at  night  I 

r,t  Pi,!?'"      i"i^"t,     ^  '""''^'■'^  "•«'>'«  for  a  long,  long  timefand 
came  lionie  and  did  nil  mv  own  work  <=»=.> 

benator  Tunnbll.  HoW  old  is  the  youngest  bov  ? 

f^^J     r^'''-  The  youngest  boy  Will  be  14  in  S^oveniber. 

benator  Tunnell.  Are  any  of  the  boys  working? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  \  es :  they  work.    The  oldest  boy,  the  one  I  told  you 

bnt'.rt  thV'7- '"^  """''■""•  ''*'>*  «  J"''.  and  he  contributes  to  our  budjet 
but  at  this  time  we  are  paying  bills  that  wo  ran  up  from  the  time  when 

"It'trdld  but  w''  ""'  "f  ^"''1  "°*  ^^'  *'-  bills  paid  up  .""mltter 
wi  ^vnnf  f5  ^  "''  ^V,"/  P'°"'^  """""g'*  «•"'  determined  enough  that 
we  want  to  pay  them.  We  are  going  to  pay  them;  we  are  o-oino-  to 
pay  up  eveo-  debt.  But  this  last  year  it  has  been  ^wfulTy  h'ard  te° 
cause  the  home  we  live  in  and  have  lived  in  for  25  years  we  canimt 
iiave  any  longer  the  people  have  to  have  it  themselves.     . 

We  went  to  look  for  a  house  to  buy,  but  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  in  the 
city  wa.s  more  than  we  could  afford  to  pay,  and  thev  were  no  TorHi  t 
so  we  started  to  look  around,  and  we  found  a  place  in  the  countrv' 
We  had  to  buv  the  land.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  ?Ve  we,"  well  known  •" 
we  have  lived  there  all  our  lives,  and  we  bo7,ght  the  land  Our  St 
IS  good  so  we  went  to  the  lumber  company  and  we  got  materials  to 
build  the  house  We  got  priority  becaiuseof  persond  hardsh  fwe 
had  to  move  and  we  had  no  place  to  go.  My  husband,  besides  worlii^^ 
8  or  9  hours  a  day,  is  building  that  house  him.self  f/om  the  cellar  or 
from  the  foundation  up.  He  goes  out  every  night  after  1  e  gets  1  ome 
and  works  on  that  house.  He  is  a  good  carpenter,  and  he  is^rcemeTit 
finisher;  he  has  worked  at  all  those  things.  "  "e  is  a  cement 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  did  you  have  to  pay  for  the  land « 

the'^X?  fi'veTooZ^  P"''  ''''  '^^  ''  ^"-    ^^-  o*  ^^  ^-l-r  and 
Senator  Tunnell.  Did  you  have  to  pay  anvthinff  down  on  it » 
Mrs.  Bellows.  My  father  and  mother^  loaned  us  the  $100  and  our 
oldest  son  ^ave  us  the  other  $50,  I  had  some  income  tax  coming  lot 
so  we  gave  that  to  them  to  straighten  out.  comnig  back, 

Senator  Tunnell.  Did  you  say  you  had  somp  inn^M.^^  f«^ 
1     1  n  ^  J  J   "  "<iu  hume  income  tax  coming 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  From  where? 

Mrs   Bellows.  Well.  I  will  tell  you.  sir.    My  husband  claimed  all 
exempt.on.s.    We  did  not  know  just  how  it  was  going  to  work     When 
we  are  working  ouv  48  hours  they  take  $5.50  every  wefk  from  my  check 
He  doesn  t  always  earn.  ,11  fact  he  very  seldoni  earns  as  much  as  he 
would  be  allowed  with  all  the  exemptions     T  tr,««r  ^      '"i*^"  ^^  ne 

A      "=•    1  Knew  we  were  paying 


more  than  we  should,  but  that  is  a  darned  good  way  to  save  $5.50 
a  week.  It  goes  awfully  fast  if  you  have  it  in  your  pocket.  So  we 
got  it  back.     That  is  what  we  depended  on  for  the  down  payment. 

Now,  the  lumber  company  let  us  have  all  we  needed,  and  they  let 
us  pay  $10  a  week  until  we  get  it  paid  up.  We  did  not  have  a  contract 
or  did  not  sign  a  note  until  we  had  the  down  payment  made. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  say  they  trusted  you  for  the  lumber  and  let 
you  pay  $10  a  week? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Yes,  and  now  we  have  signed  a  note.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  made  enough  for  the  down  payment,  and  we  signed  a  note. 
That  has  to  be  paid  in  a  year.  We  figured  our  payments  out  on  the 
land  and  on  the  lumber,  and  we  have  to  pay  $64  a  month  on  our  lumber 
and  $15  on  our  land. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  getting  ahead  a  little  now,  aren't  you? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  We  will  have  a  home  when  we  are  finished,  sir,  if 
we  keep  on  w^orking,  but  I  am  almost  45  and  I  haven't  been  very  well 
this  last  }^ar,  because  you  can't  work  all  around  the  clock  and  stay  well. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  mean  you  are  not  entitled  to  a  home; 
I  think  you  are,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  j^ou  could  get  one. 

Mrs.  Bellows.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  it,  sir.  That  son  of  ours 
will  never  get  married  because  he  figures  he  will  never  be  well  enough 
to. 

Senator  Guffey.  What  is  the  name  of  this  so-called  cooperative  ? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Cherrv  Growers,  Inc. 

Senator  Guffey.  Do  you  really  think  the  farmers  own  it  or  some 
people  in  the  neighborhood? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  I  know  some  farmers  own  it,  because  I  have  some 
friends  that  belong  to  it,  but  they  are  such  good  friends  that  I  do  not 
ask  them  questions.  I  don't  want  to  spoil  a  friendship  that  has  gone 
back  to  the  time  when  I  was  tiny. 

Senator  Ellender.  Did  your  son  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  job 
since  he  came  from  the  war? 

Mrs.  Bellows.  No.  First  he  went  in  as  a  helper  in  a  friend's  gas 
station.  Everybody  liked  him.  He  had  tlie  job  until  tlie  station 
closed  up.  Now,  he  is  working  for  the  city.  I  think  unless  something 
goes  very  badly  wrong,  he  will  continue  to  work. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  does  he  get  a  week  ? 

^Irs.  Bellow^s.  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  his  wages  are.  I 
can  tell  you  a  few  more  things  about  how  much  it  costs  us  to  live. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

Mrs.  Bellow^s.  $25  goes  to  my  grocery  store  every  week  for  our 
groceries  and  milk,  and  maybe  part  of  it  for  meat.  We  pay  a  small 
rent  at  this  time,  $20  a  month,  but  besides  we  keep  the  repairs  up  on 
the  place;  we  agreed  to  do  that,  and  we  have  done  so  until  now,  when 
we  started  to  build.  But  even  so,  my  children  have  had  to  go  with- 
out things  for  so  long.  My  little  14-year  boy  is  facing  the  prospect 
of  having  to  have  all  his  teeth  pulled  because  we  did  not  have  the 
money  to  give  him  the  milk  to  furnish  the  calcium  that  his  little 
body  needed  when  he  was  a  baby.  We  paid  $17  for  two  of  his  front 
teeth  6  months  ago,  and  they  crumbled  right  to  pieces  because  they 
were  not  good  teeth,  there  was  nothing  to  furnish  him  good  teetli^; 
he  was  not  getting  what  he  needed. 

I  figure  a  65-cent  minimum  rate  if  paid  to  the  women — not  for  my- 
self but  for  all  of  them,  because  most  all  cannery  workers  are  w^omen, 
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c«.m«  il'!  Z'*""''^?  «>"'  who  have  gone  in  to  lielp  their  husbands— 65 
thi«  ;«  4  too.much.  it  is  too  little.  After  all.  as  I  heard  here  yesterdav, 
nn,l  „1  i"^"-  Everybody  looks  to  this  country  for  its  progress, 
reacl^L  ""T^  *?*  \?  ¥^P  wenching  ahead  all  the  time.  It  is  only  by 
«e  n.P  f>-  '"'  "  ■*''*,  *™^  »hat  we  get  anywhere.  When  we  stop 
«eaie  going  to  loll  back  down  hill. 

cev\ls  ^^'-'-''•'•■™«-  You  stated  you  spent  $25  each  week  for  gro- 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Yes.  sir. 

foreThe  w  J"' h"**'"-  ^","  >'""  •'^^^^  ^^"''"f  >'«"»•  g'oc*>T  bill  was  be- 

Mrs   R...      How  much  more  is  it  now  ? 

Senator  Ff.'It  "''"„"^"''l'  more  was  it  before  the  war? 

?rrs  bVllow.  W  1^?'  "','?''  '""'•^  ''^  '*  "«^^-  "•»"  before  the  war? 
because  iii  our  fVmll';  ^  '''"1'''  '""  *  ''">'  «»  «^^  f"'  '*>*  about  that, 
that    he     th  nk  tw/,    T^  r^  "'  ^"^^  do«»town  and  sees  something 

keep  trick  of  thn    -  T  T"i^  ^'^'  T  f'-^"  ♦"b'^"  ^^'^  •"'>'  '''■    We  don't 
cni,?p  T  PM/fl  ,  '  ''°  ,''""'''  clothing  has  gone  out  of  sight    be- 

o  be' able  to      Fuse  iZL^'lT  t"""  ""•^"""'f^  "-«>■  *'><»  '"one;! 'us^ 
nev's  Montf^ompiTwl  J^  "'^'^i  V°  ^"  *"  f''**  ^^''''''s  »»d  sbop,  to  Pen- 

just  can"  aCfto  get  a  Z  di'^ss     '■"'"  '"''  ^"'  ^^"  ^'"■*^"  "'''■■''  >'- 

doLri°do  if  '' T  ?"''"'  '""'■''r,  ""''  'f  ">'''•<'  i«  something  that  needs 
sShing  like  tint     "  ''""  *'''""  "  """"^  P'''**'  ^l»^"'g  ""acbines! 

have  a  growing  family  you  still  have  a  bov?4»  '  *•"'  '"''>  y'" 

Mrs.  Bklloavs.  Yes.  '       ' 

Senator  Tunnell.  1  suppose  the  others  were  working- ? 

ing  you.  this  year  their  books  cost  money  ^       ^  ""^  **"" 

^^'nsf or  TtJ.vNEix.  Their  books  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Yes,  we  have  to  pay  for  their  hr^.h^  *i 
all  the  books,  all  the  materials,  evemhinri  '^  ?^'t  r"^'  y^  kjiow, 
ov,^.  money.    They  do  not  have  any  books  furnkh^/fil    °"*  "*  °"'' 

Senator  TuNXF-ix.  In  Michigan?  ^U'lished  them. 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gupfet.  Does  that  apply  to  all  tlm  c„i,„  i     •     »»■  ,  . 

Mrs.  Bellows.  Up  to  the  8th  grade  thev  f,w  ?''.u"  Michigan? 
after  junior  high  vou  have  to  buy  1.11  he  books  '''  i*^^  ^^^'  ^'"t 
is  furnished.         "  ^         "*^ ''""'^'^  ^^-^'ything-nothing 

Senator  Ellender.  What  size  town  do  yon  live  in  ? 
Mrs.  Bellows.  I  imagine  it  is  around  16.000 


to 


oenator  Ellender.  How  much  more  do  vnn  fV^*   i   -x 

maintain  yourself  and  family  if  you  lived  in  D-^^"      cost  you 
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Mrs.  Belix)\vs.  I  can't  tell  you,  sir ;  I  never  lived  in  Detroit. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  larger  city  is  near  where  you  live? 

Mrs.  Belix)ws.  The  closest  one  to  us  would  be  Grand'Rapids.  That 
is  about  140  miles  away.  We  do  not  have  very  many  industries  in 
our  town.  That  is  realfy  considered  a  resort  district  up  in  Michigan. 
You  can't  blame  them,  it  is  such  a  beautiful  place.  That  is  a  plug 
for  my  home  place. 

Senator  Tuxnell.  Any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Bellows. 

(Following  is  a  letter  from  John  J.  Higgle,  executive  secretarv.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  received  subsequent  to  Mrs. 
Bellows'  testimony :) 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 

Washington  6,  D.  C,  October  1,  lO^o. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  We  have  a  brief  statement  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Rogers,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Cherry  Growers.  Inc..  located  at  Traverse  City.  Mich.,  relative 
to  the  hours  worked  by  Mrs.  Gladys  Bellows.  Yon  will  recall  that  Mrs.  Bellows 
testified  September  27  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Education  and 
Kabor  Committee,  which  is  conducting  hearings  on  S.  134i). 

Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  is  a  fruit-growers  cooperative  association,  whose  normal 
operations  consist  of  packing  canned  and  frozen  apples,  cherries,  and  peaches. 
Processing  of  these  perishable  products  are  highly  seasonal  occupations,  requir- 
ing occasional  long  hours  of  work  in  the  face  of  inability  to  spread  supplies  of 
perishable  ripening  fruit  and  continuing  labor  shortages,  according  to  Mr. 
Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  further  states  that  Mrs.  Gladys  Bellow's  husband  has  a  good  job 
in  the  plant  of  Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  and  four  of  the  eight  children  are  dependent 
on  the  parents. 

Mr.  Rogers  further  states  that  in  a  4-year  period,  Mrs.  Bellows  had  1  week 
each  year  in  excess  of  60  working  hours  as  follows : 

Hours 

Sept.  3,  1941 87 

Sept.  T),  1942 70 

July  29,  1943 62i^ 

Aug.     5,  1944 62 

Wages,  indicated  by  Mrs.  Bellows,  to  range  from  40  to  55  cents  per  hour  for 
her  work,  are,  according  to  Mr.  Rogers,  equal  to  wages  paid  by  competitive 
canneries.  And.  as  you  know,  shortage  of  labor  and  war  industry  wages  have 
established  competitive  wage  rates  in  any  given  area  for  both  industry  and 
farming  operations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Riggle, 
Natiotial  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  next  witness,  Mr.  Fesser,  is  a  sailor.  He  has  sailed 
from  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  18  years.  During  this  war  he  sailed 
in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Mediterranean,  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Far 
East,  delivering  to  our  allies  and  to  our  own  troops  supplies. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ARNOLD  N.  FESSER,  NATIONAL  MARITIME  UNION, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Senator  Tuxnell.  Give  your  name  and  address,  Mr.  Fesser. 

Mr.  Fesser.  My  name  is  Arnold  N.  Fesser. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  long  have  you  been  home  ? 

Mr.  Fesser.  Since  September  5. 

Senator  Tuxnell.  September  5  of  this  year? 
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Mr.  Fesser.  Of  this  year. 

M?  p ''  ^^-^KLL.  Are  you  a  native  of  Baltimore ? 
in  rVu-        '';^'''  ^  ''■"«  ■"«■»  i»  Tampa.  Fla.,  but  I  have  been  living 
in  iJaltimore  18  years  or  a  little  over. 

Senator  Tunkeix  What  did  you  do  before  the  war? 
a  kid'     ^^^^^-  Mercliaut  seaman.    I  have  been  doing  it  since  I  was 

M,""^*"'  '^^^^'^'^-  Where  did  vou  po  during  the  war? 

Sen..T^r'T-  ^  "■^'"ff "England:  1  went  to  Africa 

senator  1  unnell.  What  part  of  Africa  ? 

Perel^n  rMlf^-r'^"'"'  ^^^'•'^''-     I  ^^-"s  i»  Ita'v.     I  was  over  in  the 

S    ".  ^"4,  '  ^  ''"^  °^«''  J  n  Australia. 

Mr^'pJl         ?'''-''•  ^^^"^  "^'"^  >'«"  RO  to  the  Persian  Gulf  for? 
iJted  s' ates  Army^'  '°  "'"  ^"■"''"  ^'"'*  *°  '''^"^•"-  g«<"l^  '»  ^'^^ 

Senator  Tuxnell.  What  <lid  you  deliver  there? 

Mr.  Fesser.  That  is  a  military  secret 

thrwarr'  '^'''"'^'-  ^°  >■""  t'»"k  it  i^  still  a  military  secret  after 

Mr.  Fesser.  Well,  if  I  say  something  about  it  I  have  to  face  the 
Coast  Guard  and  not  to  take  chances  I  won't  say  anything  * 

placed?"'  "-"^  ^'"^  '"^  "'  ''''  ^'"P^  «'"k  on  wlfeh  you  wei-e 
Mr.  Fesser.  I  am  one  of  the  lucky  ones  that  got  throu<rh 

mT  Fp'ssER'^'on'-r/''''^/?''  °"  "'^  ^^-'"^  ^"^'P  «"  the  tinTe? 
.n:i  ,;  nffl  i  *^'  fl'ffeient  ships  every  time  I  woid.l  make  a  voyage 

f.  M   1  io  ?"''  °/  *''*'  ';?y"»^  I '''»«  Pai'^  off.    I  get  30  days  ashore  aSd 
in  that  30  ckys  1  am  off,  I  am  home  with  my  family  ' 

Senator  Tunneix.  Wliat  did  you  get  a  month « 

Mr.  Fesser.  We  get  paid  at  tlie  rate  of  $3.66  a  day. 

MnFELiR^'Yes.''"  '^°^''''""  '"''^  ^"''"^  ""^  '«'g'"g^ 
^P'lat'T  Tdxneij..  What  are  you  doing  now? 

oufin  Skrwa":""-    '  ""  ^"""^'^  *°  "^>-  ^°  -^^^'^  -here  after  I  was 

Senator  Tcnnell.  What  are  you  going  to  do  on  the  6th  « 
Mr.  Fesser.  Sliip  out  again.  ' 

thf;"ll";igh?r"'"-  ^•^'^  "^^  ^"'  *'""^  '••""■^  y^-^  -^^g^^?  Aren't 
Mr.  Fesser.  Well,  for  me  being  on  the  ship.  I  am  all  rirrlit  K„f  u  x 
about  my  family?  I  have  got  a  wife  and  hre^kii^Whil"  T  ""^ 
out  I  work  8  hours  a  day  7  days  a  week.  Out  of  thnt  .n^y/i!  n*"" 
nient  for  my  family,  f  have  got  to  pay  the  taxes  IdTl  ^'  "'i"/' 
work  a  lot  oi  overtime  to  make  that  up.  ^  ^  ^^""^  g°*  *« 

Senator  Tunneix.  How  much  is  your  family  allowinrp? 
^^Mr.  Fesser.  I  leave  my  family  $80  a  month\  '^ SXhat  comes 

Mr"  FEssm^Nr  '''"'*  ''  ""*  "  "'^^'""^  ^-^  y"""-  -lary,  is  it? 
Senator  Tunnell.  Does  that  come  out  of  th^  (Ho  on       i      « 
Mr.  Fesser.  Yes.  ^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^y? 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  do  you  draw  a  month  then  ? 
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Mr.  Fesser.  $110  a  month.  Those  are  the  wages  of  firemen  and 
oilers.  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  After  paying  the  $80,  that  is« 

Mr.  Fesser.  No.  If  you  want  the  story  of  the  merchant  seamen, 
we  have  got  good,  decent  wages,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  during 
this  wartime;  but  before  the  war— and  after  the  war  they  are  coming 
back  to  the  same  thing— I  worked  for  $45  a  month,  and  I  worked  for 
$35  a  month,  and  that  wasn't  so  long  ago.    Out  of  that  1  had  to  take 

care  of  my  family. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  don't  have  to  work  for  that  now,  do 

vou  ? 

Mr.  Fksser.  At  the  present  time,  no ;  but  the  bonus  is  coming  out 
and  I  will  be  back  to  the  same  basic  wages  that  I  had  before.  Now, 
you  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of  three»kids.  I  am  living  all  right  on 
the  ship,  because  I  get  fed;  but  my  family  in  Baltimore,  that  is  what 
I  have  got  to  worry  about,  how  they  are  taken  care  of  while  I  am  on 
ship  and  they  are  living  on  shore. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  get  something  like  $100,  and  you  keep  some- 
thing for  yourself.    You  have  to  buy  your  clothes,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Fesser.  I  have  to  buy  my  clothes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yousend  your  family  what  you  can  out  of  that, 

don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Fesser.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Your  children  are  all  small,  you  say? 

Mr.  Fesser.  I  have  got  a  girl  18  years  old. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  she  work? 

Mr.  Fesser.  No,  she  does  not  work. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  she  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Fesser.  She  goes  to  school.  I  have  got  a  boy  4  years  old  and 
I  have  got  a  baby  4  months  old,  a  baby  girl. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  your  wife  work? 

Mr.  Fesser.  No,  she  doesn't  work. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  pay  rent  ? 

Mr.  Fesser.  I  pay  rent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much? 

Mr.  Fesser.  $25  a  month,  and  I  am  lucky  at  that,  because  my  mother- 
in-law  owns  the  house. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Sometimes  mothers-in-law  are  pretty  good  col- 
lectors, aren't  they? 

Mr.  Fesser.  Oh,  she  is  a  good  collector.  , 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  mean  your  family  are  not  keeping  up 
with  their  expenses? 

Mr.  Fesser.  They  can't. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  Fesser.  What  are  they  doing?  ,    ,  .    ,, 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.    Are  they  going  behind  i 

Mr.  Fesser.  Sure,  they  are  going  behind. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Whom  do  you  owe  ? 

Mr  Fesser.  At  present,  we  don't  owe  anyone,  because  1  have  seen 
to  that  But  I  am  interested  in  the  wages*^  that  I  earn  to  take  care 
of  mv  family.  If  I  can't  take  care  of  my  family  properly,  like  I  want 
it  to'hp  tiken  care  when  I  come  out  of  a  job  like  now,  then  1  have  to 
worry  about  going  behind.     Out  of  each  year  I  work  8  months,  and 

78595 — 4! 
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chilH.I^„  *      "P/"  *'*'^^  '^'"'e  of  my  family  because  I  don't  want  my 

■     deDrp«?„!°  ^iP* '"".'Fy-     I  had  enoupli  o?  fcomg  hungry  during  the 

depression.     My  ohFest  kid  woul.i  tell  n.e.  "Daddy,  why  don't  you  get 

and  f,l«.,v'"  """Sry.     You  have  been  walking  aromKl  all  morning, 

no  more        "^^  "°        '  ^  "•"  ''""g>y"    I  Jon't  want  that  to  happen 

mJnev  nf«f\Y''  ^^"  "'''^"'■^  ''*''■«  '"  Baltimore  making  some  of  the 
wnslo  r^rU\V'"''^Y''  "■"'■^'"^  '"''f'<^-  »'"t  I  «>»  "  «^»'"»";  my  place 
soWiers  wer^  t''^/"«t -""y,''"''""  *"  «'«  ^^•"•••<l  ^vhere  the  American 
out  of  thT T'  T*  '.*"'*  '^  ^■'>*'  '  ''"^e  *'°"e-  Rifll't  now  1  ca.rt  get 
Csstm„verj'""'K"'f  •'"*/*'  '""'^  *°'-  """^'^''■-  .i"b  ''^•ause  there  Sre 

Mr  "^^oJ'"'m''^'t  ?""•,'  ^"y  y°"  ''""'t  J-"-*  anything  now? 
Mr.  FE.SRBR.  No ;  I  don't  get  anything  now. 

benator  Iunnei.i,.  You  doirt  ^t  any  wages  now? 
Mr  Fesser.  No,  sir.    Once  I  get  off  the  ship  I  don't  collect  aiiyth 
until  I  ship  out  again  m  the  next  .30  days  •* 

Senator  Tunnei.l.  All  right.  Now— — 

vP^r"' ift^V™''-  ^"  "*';?  '^i^'"'  y""  set  paid  8  months  out  of  the 
year.    Is  that  approximately  it?  "*  "w 

Mr.  Fessek.  Yes,  when  I  work 

V^f^il"'"  ^Y^""":  -That  is  what  I  mean.    You  don't  work  12  months 
you  sign  up  for  a  trip,  for  a  voyage  ?  '••omns. 

Mr.  Fesser.  Yes. 

otheTtn°p  J^""""''"  "^^'''"  y""  '"'""  ''""''  y°"  •^"^•^  '*>  -^'g"  »P  *<"•  an- 
Mr.  Fesser.  I  have  to  sign  up  for  another  trip 
Senator  TuNjjELL.  You  only  get  $800  a  year  at  that  rate.    You  say 

^"Mr"  FKssFrSo.'"     ^""  ^"'  "'"'"'  '^'""  "  "'""*'''  "'•  ^^"1  '^  -^""th 
Senator  Tunneij..  That  is  $880  a  year  if  you  work  8  months 
Mr.  Fesser.  It  has  been  $110  since  the  war.    Before  the  war  the 

wa^'es  were  not  that.  "'^ 

Senator  Tunneli,.  You  say  you  are  an  oiler? 

Mr.  Fesser.  An  oiler,  a  fireman,  and  water  tender 

Senator  Tuxneix.  I  thought  the  oilers  got  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Fe.ssi.er.  Oilers  always  get  $10  or  $12  more  than  the  fireman 

w„ges,'$lTr"'        '         "^     "'"'  *'''  """'  ""''  "■•*^"'«"  get  thHame 
Senator  Tuxxfxl.  You  are  paid  the  regular  $110  ratp? 
Mr.  Fesser.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  the  engineer  <rets  more  than  tlie  oiler? 
Mr.  Fesser.  Quite  naturally.     Why  should  hp  iw»f  ^     t/  t 
ficer.  T  would  look  fr.r  hi.cdiPr  nnv.  fn..  ^'  ^'^  ''''^'      ^^  ^  ^^^^  an 


£*■ 


officer,  I  would  look  for  higher  pay,  too. 

Senator  Elij:nder.  You  <Ion't  seem  to  Ih»  (.< 
present  rate  you  are  receiving.    Am  I  correct  ii 


Mr.  Fesser.  Wluit  is  that  ? 


oniplaining  about  the 
1  that  assumption  ? 
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Senator  Ellender.  I  say  you  do  not  seem  to  be  complaining  about 
the  present  rate  of  pay  you  are  receiving.    Am  I  right  in  that  assump- 

^^Mr.  Fesser.  Sure,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  on  the  rate  of  pay 

I  get  now.  ^    ,  11 

Senator  Ellender.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  get  along  very  well , 
you  don't  owe  anything,  and  you  are  taking  care  of  your  tamily  at 
$110  per  month  and  that  you  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  ^4o  a  month 

that  prevailed  before  the  war.  ^       ,,.  it  • 

Mi\  Fesser.  Why  should  I  suffer  the  torture  of  putting  myself  in 

debt  througli  borrowing  money  when  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can? 
Senator  Ellender.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  that. 
How  much  more  do  you  think  you-  should  get  after  the  war  than 

vou  got  during  the  war? 

^  Mr.  Fesser.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to— not  only  me  but  me  and  the 

rest  of  the  fellows  that  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  we  are  entitled  to 

at  least  75  cents  an  hour.  . ,  ^„  ^^  .     ^ ,         ,        i 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  paid,  you  said,  $3.60  for  8  hours'  work. 

Mr.  Fesser.  $3.66.  i.       .      •  ,    .        .i.  ^  ? 

Senator  Ellendfji.  And  you  get  your  board  aside  from  that  ? 
Mr.  Fesser.  I  get  my  board  out  of  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  you  say  it  ought  to  be  at  the  rate  of  (5 
cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Fesser.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  company  do  you  work  for  ? 

Mr  Fesser.  Well,  I  have  worked  for  the  Bull  Line,  the  M.ystic 
Line,  American-South  Africa,  International  Freight  Corp.,  American 
Foreign  Line,  Luckenbach,  American  State  Marine;  quite  a  few  other 
companies,  I  can't  remember  their  names  now. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  belong  to  a  union  ? 

Mr.  Fesser.  I  belong  to  the  National  Maritime  Union. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  they  satisfied  with  the  pay  they  are  now 

i-eceiving?  ,    ,      x        ?x 

Mr.  Fesser.  Well,  I  can't  answer  that  as  a  whole;  I  cant  answer 

for  somebody  else.     I  am  answering  for  myself. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  an  effort  was  made 
bv  your  union  to  get  more  money? 
'Sir.  Fesser.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  union  at- 
tempted to  get  more  money  than  you  are  now  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Fesser.  Sure,  they  are  making  the  effort  evei-y  day. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  with  no  success? 

Mr.  Fesser.  So  far  they  gob  a  raise  to  $45 ;  that  begins  on  October 
1,  but  all  the  bonus  has  been  cut  out. 

Senator  Ellender.  When  you  say  "bonus,"  you  mean  in  addition 
to  the  $110  that  you  are  receiving  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Fesser.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  does  that  amount  to,  do  you  know  i 

Mr.  Fesser.  That  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  $110. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  bonus  is  included  in  the  $110? 

Mr.  Fesser.  Yes. 
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me^nrnVi!",  .^":?Ni>ER.  Now,  when  vou  say  $110  per  month,  do  you 
Mr.  fIS:  V.  '"°"*'^  '''''  ^°"  -°^^  ' 

ceive"as°a'"worirerf  "■  ^^'*  '^""^'^  '""''^  ^^^  P*""  y^"""  *'''**  y""  •"*■ 
Mr.  Fesser.  Yes 

Mr"  FvL!L"1'"'^''-  P'"^  y"""-  bO'-^'-d- 

didn't  ^Pf  nn  k/"  ®T?  P°'"*^  y°"  ^ent  '"  7°"  got  the  same  pay,  yea 
Senafor  Ft^°""''  ^""ir^ '"  •'^rt^i"  Pl«c«s  thSt  you  got  in.^  ^'  ^ 
«!!!  .      S;''^^'^'"'^-  That  is  all. 

Mr  Ervik'' tY"''"-  ^"  •"«''*•    Thank  you. 
worker  from  Virtrnlf  m-"®  o',  m?n>bers  of  the  committee,  is  a  textile 
condidonrinthetfxt  i'-  ^'"^.^'"I'^y  Hall.    She  will  tell  you  about 
passed.  industry  there  and  why  they  want  this  measure 

any  "ueslToraS  the  iSf  tal '"  ?^  K  ^f  '"'"'^^  '''^  '^'''' 
taxes  that  come  from  their  wages.  witnesses  pay  income 

TESTIMONY  OF  SHIRLEY  HALI,  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION  OF 

AMERICA,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  reporter? 
Miss  Halt,.  My  name  s  Shirley  Hall      Tliv»ot  o^fi^rv.      i?  * 
Lynclibuij.  Va.,^and  I  work  in  tLcoLofidaTed  Textile  Co  """' 

T  i.'*".  ?  '*""  \'r"''',  ""'^  *^^^  '« th«  hardest  job  in  the  weaVinrr  room 
I  sliould  say  in  the  who  e  mill  nracticallv     vZ  thlt-  ^^^^^'^ff  i?*"". 

1  am  a  pieceworker.    All  the  weavers  are  DieceworVcrc     Tin 
are  young,  when  you  are  just  22,  you  cL  iret  arZirJo!.^-     Y^'^"  ^P" 
but  every  year  you  work^ou  get^a  littk^morsoopeS   a  lint'  '"*'' 
geTs  Cger^°"  "^^"'^  ^'^  '"™'  '^  ^'«*'  ^l^houVhTo'uf  se^r^fcfr^rd 

the^tFmeT  ^"""'''"-  ''''"  '^'^  ^^^  '^"°"  y*'"  -«  S-^g  to  earn  less  all 
Miss  Hall.  By  watchine  others.     Mv  darlrlv  Vino  «t^  i    j  •     .^ 

30  years,  and  I  make  more  than  he  doesicaui^  ^^L^^^^^^^^  ^^'  "^^" 
Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  am  S/a^^ 

from  watching  others?  ^eum^  at.     You  know  that 

Miss  Hall.  I  know  that  from  the  experipnpn  r^f  ^     r      -^ 
people  who  work  in  the  mill  with  me.     I  am  n of  o  u\^^        .^^  ^^^^^ 
he  is;  he  is  far  more  skilled,  it  is  just  that  I  d  1  '^''''^^r  ^^^'^^ 

I  can  see  better.  It  is  a  constant  strain  on  vonr  o  !  ''''''""'^  ^^^^^''^ 
hard  work.  It  is  not  only  the  mental  strnin  f  7^^  ^o, weave.  It  is 
You  are  straining  all  day  long  trying  to  keep  the  l^ms  ^  '^^  •''^^  ^^^^^'• 
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Since  the  union  came  in,  since  we  got  the  raise  last  year  in  August 
we  talked  my  mother  into  quitting  work.  After  all,  ^e  have  three 
small  children  at  home.  My  daddy  and  I  felt  it  would  be  better  if 
she  staved  home  and  took  care  of  the  children. 

Now,  I  understand  our  mill  is  to  ^o  back  on  a  40-hour  week  next 
Monday,  so  that  means  my  mother  will,  in  all  probability,  have  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  my  little  brother  and  my  little  sister  will  have  to 
run  around  on  the  streets.     I  don't  like  to  think  about  that. 

When  the  war  started,  when  it  broke  out,  my  two  brothers  and  i 
made  a  bargain.    One  of  my  brothei^  was  20  and  the  other  was  not 
quite  17,  but  we  made  a  bargain  that  they  would  go  into  the  Army 
and  I  would  stay  home  and  take  care  of  the  family.     I  felt  that  1 
should,  that  if  they  wanted  to  fight,  well,  it  was  their  responsibility, 
they  were  young,  healthy,  strong  boys.    So  I  have  stayed  home  and 
tried  to  take  care  of  the  family,  tried  to  help,  and  they  have  been  in 
the  Army.    My  brother  is  now  getting  a  medical  discharge,  his  nerves 
are  all  shot,  and  my  little  brother  is  in  the  Navy,  I  don't  know  where 
he  is,  although  I  have  an  idea  that  he  is  around  Tokyo  some  place. 
They  took  out  their  allotments  when  they  got  m.    They  don  t  claim 
a  dependency  allotment,  but  one  of  the  brothers  sent  $25  home  and 
the  other  brother,  when  he  was  on  the  ship,  sent  $50.     My  daddy  and 
I  talked  it  over,  and  we  decided  when  the  war  would  be  over  they 
would  probably  come  home  and  would  want  to  get  married,  and  we 
saved  the  money  for  them,  and  so  we  have  been  able  to  bank  it  every 
month,  but  it  has  been  hard  to  do,  and  now  we  are  facing  the  choice 
of  spending  my  brothers'  money  that  they  have  sent  home  all  the 
time  that  they  were  in  danger  or  putting  my  mother  back  in  the  mill, 
because  you  can't  take  care  of  four  children,  yourself  and  wife  on 
$26  or  $39  a  Aveek— it  just  can't  be  done.  ,       ,      , 

In  Virginia  we  have  to  pay  for  all  the  schoolbooks  from  grade  school 
up.  YoiTliear  talk  of  the  Sunny  South,  but  when  it  is  cold  it  is  just 
as  cold'there  as  any  place  else,  and  the  rain  is  just  as  wet. 

I  don't  want  to  speak  as  much  for  myself  and  my  family  as  I  do 
for  the  other  families  I  know  of.  Our  conditions  are  bad ;  I  know  they 
are,  but  they  are  not  as  bad  as  in  some  other  families.  We  live  m  a 
cotton-mill  village,  company-owned  and  controlled.  There  is  a  family 
that  lives  on  a  hill,  and  I  think  the  father  makes  60  cents  an  hour.  He 
has  seven  children,  the  oldest  15,  and  he  is  trying  his  best  to  keep  her  m 
school,  and  they  have  a  baby  about  13  months  old.  The  second  girl 
has  rheumatic  fever  and  heart  trouble,  and  they  think  she  will  be 
an  invalid  the  rest  of  her  life.  They  can't  get  the  proper  care  for 
her.  They  have  to  go  around  and  take  her  to  charity  doctors,  they 
would  not  take  her  in  a  hospital.  When  the  mill  gets  back  on  40 
hours  what  is  going  to  happen  to  these  people?  I  am  worried  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  me  and  my  family,  but  what  about  the  other 
families  in  Lynchburg  that  will  be  even  worse  off  than  we  are? 

AVe  live  in  a  company  house.  It  is  not  a  very  good  house.  We 
don't  have  a  bathtub.  I  have  a  12-year-old  brother,  and  until  last 
ApVil  he  had  never  seen  a  bathtub.  We  get  just  as  dirty  as  other 
people ;  we  need  to  wash.  r -i.    ^    u     a  9 

Senator  Tunnell.  Have  you  bought  any  Liberty  bonds ! 
Miss  Hall.  My  daddy  has  $1  a  week  deducted  from  his  salary  and 
I  have  $3  deducted  from  my  salary  for  bonds. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Are  you  able  to  keep  tliem? 
l>o'^f  *  Haix.  I  have  one  tfiat  is  not  old  enough  to  cash  in.    If  anybody 
nad  to  cash  his  bond  in,  I  feel  I  don't  have  as  many  family  rcsponsi- 
pilities  as  mv  daddy  and  I  would  cash  mine  and  let  him  keep  his,  feel- 
mphe  would  need  it  more  later  on  than  I  would, 
vp^^i^*"*"  l^**/"^'  g''»"'''na  don't  have  a  place  to  live;  they  are 

TjZ,".!  '  f^'.^f.^a^e  to  try  to  send  them  money  to  buy  them  medicine. 
A  ney  need  clothes,  too. 

bnL^^'"u*'^®  *l™^  ""Slit  to  come  when  the  cotton  mill  people  will 
kfd.xv.,,';*' T'^®  *°,'?y  r^'""^  ''»«'"■  children  are  going  to  fee.  If  the 
But  T m^iT"""^  "\*:'?^  •=°"°»  "»'»'  let  them-that  is  their  choice, 
wanted    n  1^"°"^."  ^/'i'^'-*'"  ^^''o  ^""te.l  to  do  other  things,  they 

finished  nw^^f     '''"'T,-  •  \  ^'"^  '°  fi"  t"  ^""-k  in  the  mill  liefore  I 
born     T^l^^rl  f   f '''■  "^  H'^^  ''"i'""''  '•'8'it  before  my  baby  sister  was 
thaTTifnf  Cltr  "  '''°,"''  ''"^  \  '^■''"'''  ""t  want  my  sister  to  do 
tLV.  t    •   '  *"  ^"""^  "  ^''"'"^e  fo  be  what  she  wants  to  be. 

how  we  make.""""'  ""  ""'  °*  "''  *'"'""  ^'^•^^  "^  ^^'^'^  »P'  according  to 
I  don't  see  how  they  expect  us  to  live  in  any  decency  exoect  us  to 
grow  up  o  be  good  American  citizens,  or  to  do  anyUiing!'on  account  of 
the  .salaries  ^ye  ai-e  making.  I  don't  think  my  1  ro  4°  Xn  thm 
come  back,  will  want  to  go  to  work  for  50  cents  an  hou  •  I  h ink  thel 
are  entitled  to  more  than  that.  I  don't  believe  that  my  1  ttle  sister 
would  ever  want  to  go  to  work  for  50  cents  an  hour,  and^hats  really 
S^areTo^tn?  onY*-    ^'^«'  '^  ^"'"^  ^'>  ^^PPen  to  the  otl^^^j^^^ 

£HAS.'"Yes  ^""^  ^"^  ^P^^'^'ng  of  Lynchburg? 

Senator  Smith.  How  many  mills  are  there  ? 

Miss  Hall.  Just  one,  in  Lynchburg. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rate  of  pay  is  ibont 

Swt7"fT  "n  "'■  "^'"^  '"  '^'  '?""'  '^•"d  "f  busings?  ''""' 
..^  u  ^J  ^''^^''^  ^*y  '"  <="""n  mills  the  rate  of  pay  would  be  the 
same  where  they  have  a  union,  and  it  would  be  much  Vwer  if  thev 

did^t fc:  zz  ^•'^ '"™'"  '^'^  -"'^  *-  «>  -'« if  ttj 

thSrSinfthermirr  ^""  ""  """'"^^  '^^  ^''  »'«"-  P^^  than. 

sa.?^t  is"ny 'iesV'''"''  ^  ""  ^'"'"^  "''""'  '^''  ^^^''''g^-    ^  -o"ld  not 
'Senator  Smith.  How  is  the  business  of  the  mill  now « 

goSinelTenoYgh  r^  ""  ^°"^  '"  ^'"^  ''-''  ^—  'hey  haven't 

-  ouSS;m'^K'4fhL^^^^^  cut 

for  everybody.  ^^^  *  cut  m  pay 

Senator  Smith.  They  want  to  put  on  three  shifts? 
Miss  Hall.  Yes;  if  they  get  the  help  ^^ 

^Senator  Smith.  You  think  they  are  doing  as  much  business  as 

Miss  Hall.  Yes;  they  are.    They  are  exnnnrlinrr     tu      i, 
equiprnent  ordered,  an/ as  soon  asLy  c.?^:ttfiey^^^  ^^^d^ 
Senator  Johnston.  I  beheve  you  stated  you  are  a  weaver  ? 
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Miss  Hall.  Yes.  ^  ,    ^   ,  t       o 

Senator  Johnston.  I  know  something  about  that,  because  i  was 
a  weaver  for  8  years.    What  kind  of  weaving  do  you  do  i 

Miss  Hall.  I  make  drill,  three-harness  stuff. 

Senator  Johnston.  A  Draper  loom? 

Miss  Hall.  It  is  a  Draper,  model  E. 

Senator  Johnston.  How  many  looms  do  you  run« 

Miss  Hall.  I  run  36. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  have  a  battery? 

Miss  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Johnston.  How  many  is  the  most  m  the  mill « 

Miss  Hall.  The  number  of  looms  would  vary  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  cloth  and  whether  or  not  you  had  a  feeder.    The 

most  is  66. 

Senator  Johnston.  The  most  is  66? 

Miss  Hall.  Yes.  n  /;    i 

Senator  Johnston.  Even  on  the  same  grade  of  loom,  you  will  Una 
a  difference  in  the  number  they  are  running. 

Miss  Hall.  What  do  you  mean  by  grade? 

Senator  Johnston.  I  mean  the  same  type  of  cloth,  making  the  same 
type  of  thing,  running  the  same  yarn,  the  same  warp,  you  find  some 
weavers  running  a  great  deal  more  than  others. 

Miss  Hall.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  answer  that. 

Senator  Johnston.  Say  you  are  running  64-68  or  64:-72,  you  tind 
one  weaver  will  probably  run  32  and  some  other  weaver  will  be 
running  50  or  60  looms. 

Miss  Hall.  Not  if  it  is  the  same  construction. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  find  that  in  my  State. 

Miss  Hall.  All  I  know  is  the  one  in  Virginia. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  worked  for  50  cents  a  day.  It  is  a  disgrace, 
I  know,  because  I  worked  for  that,  and  for  65  and  75  I  know  your 
trouble.  I  worked  in  the  spinning  room  and  weave  shop.  You  have 
different  types  of  work  in  the  mill,  isn't  that  true  ? 

Miss  Hall.  Yes.  ^       •         o 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  work  as  a  spinner  < 

Miss  Hall.  No,  sir.  ,       ,  ^t,  ^     t 

Senator  Johnston.  I  worked  on  that  for  some  three  years.    In 

a  spinning  room  a  spinner  will  run  four  sides,  isn't  that  true,  maybe 

for  the  first  6  months  or  year?  j     n„ 

mSs  Hall.  When  she  is  learning,  and  then  she  will  gradually 

take  more.  ,  .,    ,  i     ^r»    -j^ 

Senator  Johnston.  Up  until  they  run  maybe  12  sides. 
Miss  Hall.  Some  of  our  spinners  run  16  sides. 
Senator  Johnston.  Some  run  16  sides? 

sl^^t^r^'joHNSTON.  That  is  true  in  the  cotton  mill  industry.    What 

^^Tuf^S  TT^rLTa^l  piece-rate  worker.    There  is  a  difference  in  my 
salary  each  week.    If  I  feel  good  and  can  run  around  pretty  fast,  I 

""'^plf or  Johnston.  What  is  the  price  for  the  battery?    ,  .      ^     , 
M^  Hall.  The  battery  is  55  cents  an  hour.    I  think  that  is  about 

^^Se^iilto? Johnston.  What  type  of  work  does  your  father  do? 
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^•f  Hall.  My  father  is  a  weaver. 

Mi «  wi,"''?.^^''-  P"^  ™*"y  loojus  does  he  run? 

M«  h'".,''""v'™''Vx^  different  type  loom? 
Senator^"      *^-    '^nf  <=*"'*  ^et  around  as  fast  as  I  do. 
ing  room  ?  '^°"''^™'*-  ^  ^-    Do  you  know  what  they  pay  in  the  card- 

fixSs mSkt'si intsTndYMr'lTK'^T""  P^^  '^«5  '=«"*^-    ^  ^now  the 
58  cents,  I  am  not  su?e  ""^'"^  ^^"''^''^  '^""'^  '""'^^  '^•'""^ 

theJ'it^teragSTiSal  '^^"''"^  *"  '='"^''-^"  "°'-'^'"«"  ''^ 
Miss  Hall.  16  vngmiaj 

wajA^'yeLtld^n.'eouZ'liS^  P^«P^«  ^'^  '^"^  ^  -"ked  when  I 

£t?rTo„?/xor^S^  *-Ln"*  ^t  >e  telling  on  him  now. 
there  when  I  was  (Wrnr  anMi  ^t  "  ^  "'*''*  them  raise  the  limit 

Miss  H.L,.  I  did°n^oTror,i:i!rd  irorsr "'  '"'^  «°"^- 

SoSh  CrroUna.""""  ^^^=  ^  ^^^  Governor\:rdiffe.e„t  times  in 
Miss  Hall.  I  did  not  know  who  you  were 

&H:^"rZid^4':L^^^^^^ 

^^t  fn'^S.'^l?  ^'""^  ^^  -^"'    ^^  ^-  '^-w  what  the 

mo^e  t^'l^ifVi^eote^  m.ke  th'  ''■  ^?"'^-    ^  "^  ^^^^ 

for  common  iabor,  a^nd'the^^re  ru^"  "gt^iter""  '''''  '""^  '^^ 
^Zi^oS:i?irtoZnT.-:^T.f^^  «r #'o  pay  more.  They 
"st\t '"'7^"''^  noVrai^e' hrsffiliatr'alf  '°  ^^^^  ^'^^  P^°P'«  '"^^^ 

^^^i':S^rJ^Z^^y  '^'  -  -^-  ^our  skilled 
Miss  Hall.  That  is  ri^ht. 

you  have  in  the  mill«  ^  ^^^'^^  air-conditioning  do 

Senator  Johnston.  No  air  conditioninir? 
Miss  Hall.  We  haven't  anv  there     In' hnU        u 
.clothes  are  wet.  ^  "^^  ^^^^^  ^^  hour,  all  of  our 

Senator  Johnston.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  vUrhi  h      •^•. 

Miss  Hall.  The  most  times  they  put  hot  watPr  £^   humidity. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  house  ?ent  doTo  ?  h      ^?"*        . 

Miss  Hall.  We  live  in  a  company  house^w"''  ^''c^P^^• 
They  deduct  that  from  your  salary.  ^         ''    ^^  P'^^  ^^-l^  a  week. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  vou  know  wlipfli^„ 
rent  as  high  as  yours?  '^^^^  ^^  "«*  ^^me  mills  have 
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Miss  Hall.  Some  of  the  mills,  I  understand,  sold  the  houses  to 
the  help.    In  North  Carolina  that  is  true  in  several  places,  I  believe. 

Senator  Johnston.  In  my  State  they  did  the  same  thing.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  has  proved  out  successful  or  not. 

Miss  Hall.  I  figure  we  have  bought  our  house  about  six  or  seven 
times.  After  all,  we  have  lived  there  about  14  years,  and  it  is  not 
a  very  good  house. 

Senator  J()iiNST()N.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  remember  there  was  something  about  there 
being  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  looms  that  a  person 
attended  to.     Has  that  been  noticeable  in  your  mill? 

Miss  Hall.  There  have  not  been  any  stretch-outs  yet,  but  they  have 
gone  around  asking  the  people  how  many  looms  they  thought  they 
could  run. 

•Senator  Tunnell.  I  remember  one  witness  in  particular  testifying 
that  the  number  of  looms  was  increased  until  the  defects  were  more 
noticeable  and  more  cloth  would  be  condemned. 

Miss  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  could  get  more  for  the  condemned  cloth 
than  they  could  for  the  ceiling  priced  cloth. 

Miss  ILvLL.  There  has  not  been  too  much  stretch-out  among  the 
weavers,  because  they  would  not  stand  for  it.  We  had  a  lot  of  absen- 
teeism, and  I  imagine  everybody  has.  They  would  come  up  to  the 
battery  floors  and  say :  "Could  you  fill  your  job  and  half  of  another 
job  ?"  Some  of  the  good  battery  people  said,  "Look  how  much  money 
1  am  going  to  make,"'  and  they  agreed  to  do  it. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
some  law  whereby,  before  they  could  increase  the  load,  that  is,  the 
stretch-out,  in  the  cotton  mills  more  than  they  have  on  a  certain  date — 
pick  out  a  date  in  the  past,  1939,  1940  or  1942— they  would  say  "You 
cannot  increase  it  above  that  load  in  the  future  unless  you  get  the 
permission  of  your  State  labor  commission?"  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  any  good  or  not? 

Miss  Hall.  I  don't  know.  We  have  work-load  clauses  in  our  con- 
tracts. I  should  think  that  is  good  if  we  can  get  it  to  work.  I  should 
think  offliand  that  would  be  a  good  law. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  one  thing,  that  is 
the  saving  of  your  two  brothers'  money  in  the  bank. 

That  is  all  for  today.     We  will  meet  again  tomorrow  morning  at 

1 0  o'clock 

(Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10 

a.  m.,  Friday,  September  28,  1945.) 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  CoMMirrEE  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  357,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Tunnell  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Tunnell,  Ellender,  Guffey,  and  Aiken. 

Also  present:  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Tunneix.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  have  a  statement  here  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  which  I  will  ask  to  have  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson  on  S-1349,  a 
Biix  TO  Provide  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
AND  for  Other  Purposes,  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  September  28, 1945. 

Although  this  proposed  legislation  does  not  directly  affect  farmers  or  agricul- 
tural laborers  I  am  happy  to  make  a  statement  about  it  before  this  committee. 
I  believe  it  will  have  important  indirect  effects  on  agriculture  if  it  becomes  law. 
Farmers  are  interested  in  all  types  of  legislation  which  may  lead  to  increased 
purchasing  power  among  their  customers.  This  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  will  no  doubt  have  an  influence  in  expanding 
the  demand  for  food  and  fiber.  It  is,  therefore,  of  concern  to  all  of  us  who  are 
wrestling  with  the  problems  of  agriculture.  on  4.    op: 

American  agriculture  came  out  of  this  war  geared  to  produce  30  to  35  percent 
more  than  it  was  producing  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  Pearl  Harbor. 
This  increased  production  came  about  at  a  time  when  the  farm  population,  and 
hence  the  farm  labor  supply,  was  decreasing.  In  addition,  the  available  supplies 
of  farm  machinery  were  far  below  the  amounts  that  farmers  wanted  to  buy. 
Of  course  we  have  been  blessed  with  generally  favorable  weather  during  the  last 
few  vears  But  the  real  credit  goes  to  the  American  farmer  for  furnishing  our 
clviliin  consumers  with  a  better  diet  than  they  had  before  the  war  and,  at  the 
same  time  supplying  our  allies  large  and  urgently  needed  quantities  of  food. 
The  American  farmer's  share  in  winning  this  war  through  expanding  food 
nroduction  is  striking  testimony  to  his  managerial  and  productive  ability.  He 
worked  long  hours,  planned  his  operations  carefully,  managed  well,  and  gave 
to  us  and  to  our  allies— in  short,  to  the  cause  of  freedom— a  phenomenal  supply 
of  food  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  munitions  of  war. 

This'  outstanding  production  on  the  part  of  American  farmers  indicates  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  we  have  had  a  veritable  production  revolution  in  agri- 
onlture  This  wartime  production  revolution  is  not  reversible.  We  cannot  go 
h«pk  to  orewar  days.  Postwar  production  on  the  prewar  pattern  is  as  out- 
nmHPd  as  the  model  T  Ford.  Wartime  production  levels  in  agiiculture  will 
tpnd  to  nersist  regardless  of  economic  conditions.  Total  farm  production  is 
rpsnonsix^to  increased  prices  or  income  on  the  upward  side,  but,  once  expanded, 
it  is  quite  unresponsive  to  low  prices  or  depressed  conditions  on  the  downward 

^^  MnrPover  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  improved  farm  technology  will 
increase  at' a  rapid  rate  in  the  years  ahead.     More  and  better  fertilizers  will 
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more  farms  better  fPPd^^^^  ?  k"*'  ,^"^  "^'^^^^^'^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^»  «»  more  and 
Auction  of  liveltock  .!«  rv^  ""i'"^  breeding  practices  will  result  in  greater  pr  " 
All  of  these  Uitngs«ndn.  fn""^  Poultry  products,  per  pound  of  feed  consui^ed^ 
Auction  per  acre  At  /bp«?/  o/liers  like  them,  will  tend  to  increase  the  pro^ 
we  may  expect  th«f  Li      '"".^  *""^  ^^«^  *^^«  type  of  technology  is  advancing 

and  otLr'?;>l.^"^,Sri  ferv"^rr  ^'^^'"^^^^  J^^  ^""1 -^^  ^^^  "«^  «^  ^'"-t-^' 
auton.atic  water  n^dcvcl7wili  hi  ^nZu^'J^'l'^  machines,  self-feeders,  and 
Will  be  in  use-  «nri  fV.\f  "  ^^  installed;  that  more  four-row  cultivators 

heavy   labo    Vequ  rem^^^^^  ?/•  '"^^J""^^  will  be  used  to  cut  down  thi 

f  elds,  as  well  as^rt^^ruitorcS  '"  /*e  cotton,  hay,  and  vegetable 

the  man-hours  of  labor  reouLd^n;  ^ -^^"^  developments  will  tend  to  reduce 
advance  reducing  aorPflLM^  "  /arming.  With  one  type  of  technological 
Jt  is  easy  to  uSsfanf  thTT^'"/' i""^  ^^"^^^"^  ''^^^"^'•"^'  '«bor  requireSs 
tremely  difficult  to  hoM  down  in  f^l  ?,  ^''"l^"'  ^'  ^l'  '^^""  I^'oducts  w.iU  be  ex- 
n  agriculture  is  not  comn^blp  U/v  ^  ^""V^'  /^^'^'eover.  productioh  control 
industry  and  agriculture  whihP.rP'  "*  "^^*^^'^  framework  of  policies  in  both 
tion  throughout  the  econonTy         ^"^"^"^'^ges  expanding  employment  and  produc- 

lem  Xad' nTsf  be^s^o'S^  ^""'V^  ^^'^  «^'"tion  to  the  farm  prob- 

agricultural  products     We  iLv  nf.nnll'S  ""^  ^P-^"<^ing  the  total  market  for 
who   no  longer  can  find  adeSte  o^^^^^^  programs   to  help  workers 

employment.  autquate  opportunity  m  agriculture  to  find  nonfarm 

pan!;;^/ST„'rU:f'tr"?^,rS,eTs%Z^  '"  ^^^  ^-<='^  of  ex- 

Secretary  of  Asrionlture,  I  mu'^^.^eSedTn  it     Th!."""^"''  ''''"^"  «'»'y,  as 
Its  general  purposes.  '"teiested  in  it.    Ihat  explains  wliy  I  support 

pa!^:^ll^Z^1,^™;jf;S-  -n  make  in.  this  country  to  ex- 

and,  at  the  snine  time,  de^^lop  Z    n?e7nSn/n  r^lnTn  "^'''•'"  ^"'i  employment, 

encourage  foreign  trade     Under  «  f„n  ^     ^     relations  in  such  a  way  as  to 

«g:riculture  will  not  allbe  solved      Thev  w^nTn"^  situation,  the  problems  of 

With  full  employment  and  an  act  ve  foreL     ^^  '^^''^''  ^^  manageable.    Even 

in  the  fields  of  agricultural    fabor   nnd  hn Jn^'  ""T^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  necessary 

sound  andprosperousXr  S  ture     Presfden^  '^  ^^  ^»'«  to  have  a 

he  said  in  his  recent  mlssage  to  Con.^^^^^^^  certainly  correct  when 

levels  sharply  curtails  the  nation n^f,^?^    ^'^  existence  of  substandard  wage 

for  thepro^ctsof  our  4inisan^^^^^  Power  and  narrows  the  marki? 

rlses^a^-i^Ty^ThZ  .^ers^rfheTn^or^^  %^--  P-^-ts 

products.    Along  that  ifnXTt  To^'^'luTl^Jt^^^ ^^^^  ^Te 

f^PprZlol' '^^^^^^^  Which  the  pounds  of  food  con- 

indicates  how  annual  expenditures  for  food  rfl«  J/?^  .^><>ttom  part  of  the  chart 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  th^t  ra  s  ^g '^he  incomf  o^  ^^"^''^^  ^°^^°^e. 

pounds  of  food  which  it  consumes  Sloreov^  thopv^  /."'"'''''' ^^^  the  actual 
for  food  rise  considerably  morrrapidlv  tMn  do  ?hi^"'^l  1^^  ^^'^^^  ^t  makes 
JjJ^^ease  in  pounds  consumed,  Lwefl.as^nex^^^^^^^^  consumed.    The 

that  higher-income  families  purchase  thp  nrf^  ^"f^®'  ^''^'^es  from  the  fact 
Which  are  also  the  more  bufky  foods  ^  expensive  and  nutritious  foods. 

Families  with  annual  incomes  below  <R't^^  r^,'/it^^  -i 

fhf'lf  ^r"  ^^«"  1'^^  p"""^'  offood'^\''';^^j'^-^T'hf ?^  ''I  "i  ^'^'  '^'y 

they  buy  Is  relatively  cheap.  However,  famHiif  wifh  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^^^ 
'  '''^r^  P^r  y^«»-  huy  about  a  ton  of  food  pir  ^rsmf  Mn.  ''"""'^t  ""^  ^^'^  «°d 
which  they  purchase  is  fully  twice  as  ex^ni^ve  r^"  ^n^'T'^'^l^^^^  type  of  food 
the  lowest-income  groups.  High-income^fan  merest  ^^^^  that  purchased  by 
dairy  products,  and  vegetables  than  do  low-income  ?L^io^^^  "^Z^  f'"^^"'  "^^^ts. 
heavily  on  bread,  potatoes,  beans,  and  similar  relatival  no^^*'^^"^^  ^^Pend 
therefore,  we  can  have  a  general  rise  in  familv  inpnml  inexpensive  foods.  If, 
expanding  markets  for  food  products— pa rticuhrllf^^fK'  T  """^^  ^^  assured  of 
»»";erals  and  vitamins  essential  to  good  diet  ^^^  that  supply  the 

This  chart  does  nothing  more  than  to  illustrafo  <r^o  »,,     „ 
all  seen  with  our  own  eyes  during  the  past  2  or  q    ^apb^cally  what  we  have 

-^  "r  d  years.    When  people  are  at 
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NUMBER  OF  POUNDS  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  PER  PERSON 
PER  YEAR,  BY  INCOME  GROUPS 


PCUNOS* 


Under - 

500- 

1,000- 

1,500- 

2,000- 

3,000- 

5,000 

500 

1,000 

1.500 

2,000 

3.000 

5.000 

ond  over 

FAMILY    INCOME  (  DOLLARS  PER  YEAH  ) 


FOOD  EXPENDITURES  PER  PERSON  PER  YEAR,  BY  INCOME  GROUPS 


DOLLARS 


550 


lOO 


250 


200 


150 


^     100 


50 


I   »1 


Under  5O0-  1,000-  1,500-  2,000-         3,  COO-  5.000 

500  1,000  1,500  2,000  3.000  5,000  ond  over 

FAMILY  INCOME  (  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR   ) 


p^m  fin»Mi9Ss-5tcotis<meitPviMM*si$  srvor 


*nfTAa  weienT 


M    S.  OtPARTMNT  or  ACWICMlTUBl 


•u«ie*uor  ACmcw-Tt/rAL  ecomo«i<ci 
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work  at  good  „ 

»s  no  exception 

needed  foods,     as  I  hiiv«  in^f  i^.i;  "  *    T"*"   """•'    ••,—«>"*"  *'-^".  "umuunajiy 

ahead  is  potentiaflv  I^lr^TluJli'"''^'^'  a^'ricultural  production  in  the  years 

market  oittlet^lf    Ly  afe  t    rn  v.  thi""'^'"  7^^^  """^'  ^''^"^  ^^^'^^^  ^"^•'^ase  in 
prices.    The  T)roriS  "^^^  ^^^^^  products  into  consumption  at  reasonable 

believe.  aiS  niKaTlv  rwM""^"'"  J^   '^^  ^^«>r  ^''^''^'^  StandarcirAoT  wm     I 
to  sell.  m«teiiaii.v  ,„  widening  the  farmers  market  for  the  things  he  has 

Firstri:LyTonw7i[cTe«T?f^  '""L  ""P<"*^«nt  ^lianges  to  the  present  law 
ered  by  the  ^TfrZ  "^^  '^I^ZTT  ""•''?'  "'  '^"^^  unskilled  wo4rs  cov- 
cents,  in  the  first  year  'nJfTrV*"^'''^  nnniimim  of  40  cents  i^v  hour  to  05 
second  year  the  min  n.mn  "\*\<^ft^^'t've  date  of  the  amendments  DurinL  t  e 
in  the  third  nnd  s'S^"ea  ei^v^  ^^  *2  '^  """^«  P^^  *^«"^'  «"d  then  to  75  fen  s 
groups  of  workers  na?nL?;  S^T"  ^^^V"^^'  '^^^^  P''«P«'^  ^o  include  two  new 
storing,  and  handling  HgH,^^^^^^  engaged   in   the    processh!^ 

Jor  the  establishment  (»f  reasorlM^^  ^''!}ZP'  produ<'ts.     Third,  they  provi(h: 

for  all  jobs  above  the  min^mn/n  i  T*^'*'  cl.ftVrentials  throughout  an'  industry 
strengthen  the  present  w  h  h  J"^^**^  ^'S^  ^^^*  unskilled  workers.  Fourth  thiv 
^abor  in  nonagrfcultura/^nt'pr  tr^';;!!?^^^^^^^^^^^  "f  "^^^  «^  oppre"Ji'^  calil?^ 

The^jr^^  '?  '''''"'''  other'dr4es  of 'wori^L":'  '"^^''*^''^^  ^^'^  spe^-iflc-ally  ex- 

For  insKr,rheir;^;Ti^hTleg^l  n"dn'"'  ''^^'-^^"^  -  --'•-  I-<>Ple  believe 
an  hour  will  probably  not  dirmi^:  ll^^^^  ^'•^^»"  ^^  cents  to  05  cents 

which  is  a  snxall  percentage  oflLe  tS  Th^/^'"l  ^  ^"  "^'^  ""'»«»  workers! 
differentials  above  the  minimum  wH  of  i^"  maintenance  of  reasonable  wagc^ 
additional  workers.  ^""""m  ^^'1,   of  course,  raise  the  earnings  of  some 

/h:Vrer.rrt--^--     ^<>-  ^^  "-  -SfLf^^^^^^^^^^  --^^{n 

task  to  my  friends  in  the  DenartmP  .f  nT  t  n  ^^\  ^  ^^»"  gladly  leave  that 
Studies  by  the  Dep.rtmeut  of  AgiSure  sMff  ^^^^  ''u    ^^^^^^s  in  the  flefd 

^crease  of  $1,000,000,000  in  the  an  nal  earnhi.  ^^  ^P''^^^^^^^  that  for  each 
Tul^',-  corresi3onding  increase  n  "oodTxZditnllT.^"*^^^^  ^'^^*^«^«  there 
In  addition   there  will  be  increased  pirrcLser(^i    of^n       ^Vt!"^^  $200,000,000. 

A  modest  increase  in  the  earnings  of  w!^-^         ,^"  ^°^  tobacco, 
able  type  of  insurance  against  rsubstanHr^jr'^"^^^^^  ^'^  ^e  a  highly  desir- 
products  resulting  from  tW  decreasp;i  n,  iVS    ''^'T^.  ^"  the  demand  for  farm 
of  the  armed  forces  plus  the  Sne  in  lend  il?'  "k.'^'™  P^«^"<^ts  on  the  par 
time  reconversion  unemployment  is  a  problem     '  ^^^P"^^"^^'  ^^hile.  at  the  same 
nonfari:i;;4&  ^J^^^JnU^e  minimum  wages  of 

are  not  at  all  agreed  that  an  inc?e^ase  n  w.ees^H^  k"  ^^^  '"^^^^t.     Economrs^ 
sanly  result  in  an  increase  in  fhp  nHnJ^7^^  F*"^  ^^  manufacturers  will  neoPQ 
may  bi-ing  about,  for  ?nstance%TTncJeX"!  f  Higher  wages 

through  a  rise  in  the  pr()ductivitv  of  indSin      ^®F'^"cy  of  production  either 
agement  practices.     R?ght  along  this  Ine  i  ranr^n^^'^f  T  '^''^"^^  better  man 
following  the  end  of  the  First  World  Wnr  ^hl^    ^  ^^^^  «"t  that  in  the  years 
production  per  worker.     Fo  •  nstance  bJtwee^im  tremendous  rise  in  thl 

per  worker  in  manufacturing  iiXtnesTose  bv  ,hn^'^^^  """"^^  productivity 
^thf^'i;  ^^  '^^  experience!  after  the  l^rst  WcfHSV"^';?'''^'  «^  ^  percent 
ra^clv^u  "^""V^^  years-in  other  words,  if  Suction 'J^*'"'^.  ^  ''^P^'^teA 
wifhnfr:^  IS  obviously  true  that  there  c^i  be  suttnnHnr^^^  '^''''^^''  '"ureases 
without  any  rise  in  prices.  ^  substantial  increases  in  wages 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  truth  with  respect  to  th    •  « 

1Q^«^^'T'  1^^^  ^'^^^^"*  that  the  passage  of  the V«fr  T^k^"^S  ^^  ^^'S»^^^  ^ages 
1938  did  not  bring  about  any  apparent  increase  ?,  nf  ^^^""^  Standards  Act  of 
ohased  by  farmers.  That  act  was  passed  near  i  e  pL^'r;'  ^^  commodities  pur 
effective  about  October  1st  of  that  year.  The  autrT^.  ""^  '^""^  ^^^S  and  became 
farmers  for  items  used  in  family  living  stood  .moo  ^,^'"^?  '"^^^  of  P^-'ces  paid  by 
of  1910-14  equals  100.)  By  September^of  C  veuf i/"  "^"".^  ^^^-  ^^he  Average 
ber  It  had  declined  to  120;  and  in  both  March^'/,^  j'^^^  ^^^^  to  121 ;  in  Decern- 
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was  not  until  September  1939  that  the  index  reached  the  l^/^^  «f^^22  at  wWch 
it  stood  in  June  1938.  Moreover,  it  declined  slightly  after  June  1»39  /nd  a  f ull 
year  later,  in  the  middle  of  1940,  the  index  was  still  .1>«J«^  the  level  c^fmdl^^^ 
The  same  general  movements  were  apparent  in  the  index  of  .P^^f^^S.^^^^,^^^^?;: 
farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  building  materials,  seed,  etc.-as  in  the  family  living 
items.  There  is  no  need  to  give  the  detailed  figures.  They  tell  the  same  general 
story  as  those  I  have  just  mentioned.  .    .  _„„«  „,in    „r.f 

No  one  would  argue,  of  course,  that  raising  the  rainimura  wage  will  not 
cr«tte  probTems  for  certain  industries  and  firms  which  have  unusually  low  wage 
Ss  The  wage  increases  which  the  passage  of  these  amendments  would 
bHng  about  would  be  of  greatest  significance  in  the  textile  to^^^^.^^^' ^^^^^t^^f^^^^ 
vegetable-canning,  and  scmthern  lumber  industries.  However,  the  enactment 
o?^hepro^sed  amendments  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  general 
reconversion  program.  Moreover,  the  long-time  advantages  of  increased  market 
ontlets  for  these  and  other  industries  will  more  than  offset  the  temporary  dis- 
ruptions which  may  occur  in  a  few  lines  of  production. 

In  summary,  it  appears  evident  that  legislation  of  this  character  will  mcrease 
the  demand  for  farm  products  and  that  the  production  situation  in  agriculture 
is  such  that  farmers  need  every  assurance  of  the  broadest  possible  market  out- 
lets Moreover,  there  is  little  past  evidence  to  indicate  that  prices  paid  by 
farmers  will  be  increased  by  this  proposed  legislation.  Therefore  I  conclude 
that  amendments  of  this  general  nature  should  be  enacted  into  law. 

Senator  Tunnelt..  Mr.  Remele. 

All  .  right,  Mr.   Remele ;  give  your  name,  address,  and  present 

position. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  C.  REMELE,  NORTHWEST  COUNTRY  ELEVATOR 

ASSOCIATION,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Remele.  My  name  is  A.  C.  Remele,  713  Chambler  of  Commerce, 
Minneapolis.  The  Northwest  Country  Elevator  Association  is  a  vol- 
untary organizaticm,  the  member  of  which  are  engagexl  m  the  oper- 
ation of  cSuntry  elevators  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Montana.  The  F.  H.  Peavey  &  Co.,  of  which  I  am 
creneral  counsel,  is  a  member  of  this  association  and  operates  at  the 
present  time  about  225  country  elevators  .  .  ,r 

The  total  number  of  elevators  operated  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion is  approximately  1,000.  In  addition  to  the  elevators  included  in 
the  membership  of  the  association,  there  are  in  the  four  States  named 
approximately  8,000  elevators  operated  by  independent  owners  and 

"""^NaTurrof 'facility  Country  elevators  are  facilities  located  in  the 
erain-irrowing  areas  of  the  States  above  named,  as  well  as  other  areas 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  constructed  for  receiving,  storing,  and 
shippin<^  of  grain  raised  in  the  surrounding  territory  aird  hauled  m 
bv  f  arm'ers  in  wagons  or  trucks.  They  constitute  the  primary  markets 
for  ffrain  and  seeds  and  are  located  in  nearly  all  towns,  villages,  and 
sometimes  at  mere  railroad  sidings  in  the  grain-growing  area.  In 
manv  instances,  they  take  the  place  of  storage  facilities  at  the  farm  as 
a  irr^at  percentage  of  farmers  haul  their  grain  directly  froni  the 
threshing  machine  to  these  storage  facilities  and  have  no  facilities  for 
storintr  their  grain  other  than  these  country  elevators. 

TW  are  for  the  most  part,  equipped  with  large  platform  dump 
«r>.ilpr  so  th'at  trucks  and  wagons  can  be  weighed  and  dumped  into  a 
recdvine  pit  from  which  the  grain  is  elevated  by  power  machinery  to 
raiious  bins  in  the  elevator.  As  grain  accumulates  in  the  elevator,  it 
L  again  transferred  by  machinery  to  cars  for  shipment  to  terminal 
grain  markets. 
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'f  but'^  emplo/ee  known' !fZ'T  °'  '^'  "'^""'"''^  '"  *'"«  '"•««  t'^'''^ 
elevators  report hii"M,esoH  TmTn  f  ?'  '"^'"i"!'''''  ""*  ^^  ^36 
reporting  in  Montana  TlT  )  t?  i  '.      ,^''''  '""  ^,  f'nplo.V^e;  out  of  155 

of  559  re|orting;299  h'ad  i  empW^'"^"'  "'"'  '"  ^"'•*''  ^'''^"t"'  ""* 

consist  ofShini''anr'l.-*'  ''^"/^V'  "^"  "'"^"f"'--  ""d  W^  duties 

from  the  f'^rmZ^^yi^-^l^'lfZlVY  "''V'''  ^'"'. «':«'"  '""''e^  '" 
the  elevator,  either  buv,'^*!  thiounh  nietliaiiK-al  .)evi<-es  to  bins  in 

issuing  stor^e  rerpi.>f7*  ^  'i'"  ^'■«'"  "*  ^''e  time  of  the  receiot  or 
[o  terf.i„ai'i:S>*«^^^^^^^^ 

kinds  ofgrain.in<.I„,i;n„oi"ii-  i.  "  "  specialized  knowled<re  of  -ill 
quality,  usually  fixes  Ws^ow'^,  '"  ''"  '""V?''  "^  ''etermining  g7ade  al  d 
status  is  entireird'fferenrf,'?^  ""■'"  *«  "'•  check,  and  I^s 

mdustrial  piantf or  Ses     He  .^^  '  i*^  employees  working   „ 

the  grain  is  all  haniHed  brmac?ii,  .?v  ''"'T  '•'*'''i.'.^''/^'""'  ^^'""k.  si„,^ 
ability  to  get  business  ami  t ,  dSk"  ''T  *'•"/  ''"'"•'  "*•«  "'  !"« 
offered  for  sale.  PJoperly  grade  and  price  the  grain 

Jv:lSp^knl>Z'ara"'s:confl  mf„''';^'^^  'V  "'?  -thwest  area  have 

his  duties  and  is  usually  in  l"ne'f«,  n  T-l-  *'"'  *■'""«'"'•  manager  with 

become  sufficiently  compefent  to  be  JIZ"'IT  "T"^''  ^^'"e"  'le  has 

here  are  more  than  two'  einployeesisl^^t'  /",'''''''  '"••^'*'""-    ^lere 

areS  in  wl.id.  we 

utilities  and  are  supervised  bv  re/nda  o  ^h    r  ^''^f  ^^^^"^'^'^  ^^'^  Public 
and  warehouse  commission,  publL^ sertir^  ^"^^^'"  ^^  ^'^^^^'oad 

ihey  are  required  bv  law  tnr.nJ.  •    ^"""i^^ssi^n,  and  so  forth 

cannot  be  clokd  ex^t  w^  U  e  a  n^^^^^^^^^  /-'  stora^fand 

The  grain  producers  in  this  area  h.l  1  ^  legnlatory  body!' 
threshing  season  to  haul  thdr  <^i^n^/fo\i      '?  ^^'^'^^tomed  dui-ing  the 
hreshing machine;  and  si^fc'lfe;:",!^^^^^^^^^^^  directly  fron^  the 

employees  have,  during  the  tinie  of  henvf  n      '  '  ^'^'^^^  '^>'''-S  elevator 
yators  open  sometimes"  onsiShiex^^^^^^  ^''^'^  ^^»^»'  ^'^e- 

is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance^^^  ^'  ^"^'1  P^''  ^^av.    It 

of  every  available  hour  of  good  weatlier  t^  W  l"'.  "^  ^^^^  advantage 
the  same  to  the  elevators,  sfas  to  takel  nu  l'T\^^''  ^^'^"^  ^"^^^  ha^l 
and  otlier  factors  that  n  ay  iLult  in  d^ina.^^^  ^''''''''^'  ''^  ^'^^''^^^^^r 

at  these  elevators  have,  thereCe    been  'fll        ^  '''''^''    '^^'^  ^^^"i-s 
quirenients.     For  a  larg^  pa^t  of  tL  t  ^7^^^^  ^^  '"^^^^  those  re- 

and  while  the  elevators^lLmlIy  ar7klpt\^,^ '^^  '''  "'"^'^^  ^'^<>^'ter; 

there  are  many  weeks  during  tlie  vear  w  'n  '''^'  ^"-^^"^^-^  ^^^^"^'^ 
little  to  do  and  many  davs  when  he  Zs  ,  'V  u"  "''-onager  l,as  very 
^rain  but  keeps  his  plant  under  obsem  i  ^  'h',;" -^i  ''''^^'  ^^>^^d  of 
offered  he  can  take  it  in.    Tliere  is  no  ( ml  "^  '^  '^''"^^  i^^^"«"i  is 

check  his  hours,  and  he  uses  liis  own  judCnt^  ^If  I'K  ^'^^  '^'^^''^'  *<> 
to  put  in  at  his  elevator.  This  is  quite  unI'?  ^"^  ^l^'^^ttune  he  ought 
in  factories  and  plants  in  other  lines  ^^'^  situation  prevailing 
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Hours  of  employment  are  not  a  factor  in  these  small  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  employees  in  the  stores,  garages,  and  other  little  busi- 
ness usually  found  are  not  much  concerned  with  the  hours  of  work. 

Origin  of  the  grain :  The  grain  received  at  these  elevators  is  hauled 
from  farms  varying  considerably  in  the  matter  of  their  distance  from 
the  elevator,  depending  upon  the  number  of  stations  that  are  to  be 
found  in  any  given  area.  In  more  thickly  populated  sections  of  Min- 
nesota, the  'distance  may  not  exceed  15  to  20  miles,  whereas  in  some 
sections  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana  the  nearest 
elevator  to  some  of  the  grain  farms  would  be  as  niuch  as  50  to  100  miles. 

We  are  appearing  here  primarily  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendments  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  insofar  as  they  elimi- 
nate the  exemption  provided  by  section  13  (a)   (10),  which  provides: 

The  provisions  of  sections  0  and  7  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  (10)  any 
individual  employed  witliin  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Administra- 
tor), engaged  in*  handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing, 
drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or 
horticultural  commodities  for  market,  or  in  making  cheese  or  butter  or*  other 
dairy  products. 

Senator  Ellender.  Exactly,  how  would  that  affect  your  business? 

Mr.  Remele.  If  we  are  denied  the  exemption,  we  would  have  to 
keep  hours  in  these  country  plants.  A  country  elevator,  of  course,  is 
located  out  in  every  little  town  and  village  throughout  Mimiesota  and 
North  Dakota  and  all  the  grain-growing  area.  The  employees  in 
these  plants  have  to  adjust  their  hours  to  the  hours  that  are  observed 
by  the  farmers  in  the  locality.  The  farmers,  of  course,  during  the 
threshing  season  esj)ecially,  work  long  hours;  they  have  got  to  get  the 
grain  in  before  rain  or  some  other  thing  deteriorates  the  crop;  and  we 
are  the  storage  facility  for  many  of  these  farmers.  Most  of  the  farm- 
ers do  not  have  sufficient  storage  capacity  on  the  farm  to  take  care  of 
it,  and  they  haul  the  grain  right  from  the  thresher  into  the  elevator. 

Senator  Eleender.  How  much  longer  would  an  employee  have  to 
work  unless  the  exemption  that  you  are  contending  for  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Remele.  The  employee  in  these  elevators  works  overtime  per- 
haps to  the  extent,  in  the  busy  season,  of  as  much  as  60  or  70  hours, 
and  it  would  be  a  terrific  burden  on  us  as  the  employers  to  pay  them 
overtime  for  the  hours  over  8  per  day. 

Senator  Ellender.  For  how  long  a  period  does  that  last? 

Mr.  Remele.  Of  course,  we  don't  know  exactly  what  hours  they 
observe,  because  they  keep  their  own  hours. 

Senator  P^llendek.  I  mean  for  how  long  a  period  of  time;  2,  3  weeks 
or  2  months? 

Mr.  Re3i:ele.  Well,  in  these  last  years  they  have  been  busy  3,  4 
months  of  the  year,  especially  busy,  but  they  work  50  or  60  hours 
most  of  the  year.  I  mean  they  put  that  much  time  in  at  the  elevator. 
They  do  not  work  hard  all  the  time ;  they  do  not  do  anything  a  lot  of 
the  time. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Do  the}^  get  overtime  for  such  work  as  they 

do? 

Mr.  Remele.  No:  we  pny  them  all  on  a  monthly  salary  basis.  The 
average  pay  is  about  $190. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  minimum  rate  of 
pay  fixed  in  the  bill? 
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Mr.  KeMele.  Not  if  we  get  this  exemption.  Of  course,  we  would 
not  be  interested  in  the  rate  if  we  got  this  exemption. 

oenator  Ellender.  What  is  the  pay  at  tlie  present  time? 

Mr.  Kemele.  The  pay  averages  in  our  area  about  $190  for  the  man- 
ager and  about  $145  to  $150  for  what  they  call  the  second  man.  He 
is  an  assistant. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  does  that  mean  on  a  per  hour  basis? 
walv  *  ^^^J^^^-  ,^X^^h  we  haven't  reduced  it  to  hours,  but  the  average 
week  would  probably  run  between  50  and  (>0  hours. 

^enator  Elleni)er.  That  would  be  around  55  cents  an  hour, 
get  more^^^^^"^*         '  *^^^  ""^^^"^  "^^" '  ^^^'     ^^^^  managers,  of  course, 

obW?rnn^?f{;''''''^''-i^  ^uT  ?"*  ^^^^^  exemption,  you  would  have  no 
forTn  the  bill  ?  ^  ^^'^siderably  increased  rate  of  pay  that  is  provided 

f,Jli\'.Rl'^l:^''  ^^  '''^  §^.^  ^^'^  exemption  we  of  course  would  not  be 
attected  by  the  proposed  increase  in  the  hourly  rate 

Senator  Tunnell    If  you  are  not  under  the  law,  you  do  not  care? 

Mr.  Remele  That  IS  nglit.  There  is  one  factof  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  in  the  little  time  I  have,  and  that  is  that  these  ele- 
vators  are  public  utilities;  they  are  licensed  by  State  authority,  and 
the  charges  that  they  can  make  for  their  services  are  fixed  by  law  such 
as  the  storage  charge,  the  handling  charge.  If  our  o^^rWd  isTn 
creased  by  bringing  us  under  the  law,  whereas  before  we  have  been 
exempt,  why,  we  want  to  know  where  to  make  up  this  extra  overhead 
involved  in  paying  the  extra  wages.  "veineaa 

M^tt^r  Yef ""  ^''''  '^""'"^  *^'''  ^''^'''  ^''''  '^'"^"^'^  P^^'  bushel? 
Senator  Aiken.  And  you  have  to  keep  these  long  hours    so  if  a 
Ms  grainT'"'  '"^  "'""  '''^''''  '^'''''  ''  ^"^^^"^^  thereto  take  care  of 

Mr.  Remele    Yes ;  someone  must  be  there  to  take  care  of  his  irrain 
He  may  come  in  from  15  to  20  miles.  .  ^ 

is  aritrL^')!f''-J  '"^^''f  ^""^  '^y''  probably  when  the  harvest 
knrpHvM  '  ""^TI'''-   ^'^r  r^P^^  ^^^'ti^^g  t«  ""load  and  there 

mrairen'^  '''  '"^'^^  '''  ''''  "^^^"'  ^'^  ''"^^  ''  ^^^ 

Mr.  Kemble.  Oil,  yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  then  as  the  harvest  season  tapers  off  tlie  <ntim 
comes  ,n  slower  and  there  are  longer  periods  between  the  trips    " 

hJ^r,^"T'"-:  ^  '"'.  "  "^''*-     ^»  ^^^^  ''"'e  towns  the  man  would 

sl  J*"    I"^"'''   w*.""  """'  f'^y^  ';«  ""^**  "°f  '"'^e  a  load  alT day 
senator  Aiken.  Who  owns  these  elevators?  -^ 

.    Mr.  Remele    Speaking  of  elevators  generally,  they  are  owned  hv 

individuals  or  by  what  they  call  line  companies  which  have  a  chain 

of  elevators  throughout  the  country,  or  by  coopera  ives     A  s,^d 

many  cooperative  elevators  are  ovyned  by  the  iFarmersThemstlvfs 

Senator  Aiken.  Does  the  same  law  that  annlies  fc^  tha^i.  ^i^,r„r 

"T^  RemLK."'""'  "'  "'"  "^'  "  »"Wrnd  M^erpolisr 
t    Senator  Aiken.  They  come  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Remele.  They  come  under  the  law  and  always  have:  yes 

oenator  Aiken.  It  is  just  this  primary  storage? 

Mr.  Remele.  That  is  all ;  yes.  ^ 
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Senator  Aiken.  That  you  ask  to  have  exempted? 

Mr.  Remele.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  a  little  while  ago  you  said  you  wanted 
to  be  exempted  and  not  have  the  law  applied  to  you.  You  further 
said  that  you  are  now  paying  $145  a  month  for  the  second  man.  Am 
I  right  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Remele.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  second  man  works  about  50  hours  a 
week  ? 

Mr.  Remele.  Yes;  that  would  be  a  fair  statement,  I  think. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  should  the  maximum  amount  of  pay,  that 
is,  the  75  cents,  be  reached  within  3  years,  at  50  hours  a  week  it  would 
mean,  as  I  figure  it,  $37.50  a  week,  and  that  times  4  weeks  would  make 
it  $140  per  month ;  and  you  are  paying  about  $145. 

Mr.  Remele.  That  would  be  $150,  I  think— $37.50  time  4. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  Remele.  AVe  are  also  interested  in  the  effect  it  is  going  to  have 
on  the  manager.  There  are  a  lot  of  these  elevators,  probably  one-half 
of  them,  that  only  have  one  man.  If  we  lose  the  exemption,  he  has 
got  to  have  his  increase. 

Senator  Ellender.  Suppose,  instead  of  operating  your  elevatoi-s 
on  a  basis  of  50  hours  a  week  you  operated  them  on  a  basis  of  40  hours 
a  week,  as  I  figure  it  you  would  be  better  off ;  that  is,  it  would  cost  you 
less  or  not  more  than  you  are  now  paying. 

Mr.  Remele.  We  cannot  do  that,  though,  because  we  have  got  to 
keep  the  elevator  open  to  conform  with  the  custom  and  habits  of  the 
farmers. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  cannot  you  keep  it  open  by  employing  two 
men  instead  of  one  man? 

Mr.  Remele.  We  cannot  do  that,  because  the  manager  is  the  fellow 
that  gets  the  business,  that  takes  in  the  grain,  insi^ect  it,  pays  for  it 
and  stores  it,  and  he  is  responsible  for  what  he  takes  in  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  You  cannot  substitute  another  fellow  in  there  and  still  make 
the  manager  responsible  for  the  grain  that  he  takes  in. 

Senator  Guffey.  What  is  the  average  capacity  of  these  elevators? 

Mr.  Remele.  About  30,000  bushels  would  be  the  average. 

Senator  Aiken.  As  I  understand  it,  the  small  elevators  have  just  one 
man  who  receives  about  $190  per  month.    That  is  about  $45  per  week. 

Mr.  Remele.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  He  is  getting  paid  now  75  cents  an  hour  for  60 
hours  straight  time. 

Mr.  Remele.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  your  exemption  were  denied  it  would  mean  you 
would  have  to  pay  an  increase  for  20  additional  hours  a  week ;  is  that 

right  ? 

Mr.  Remele.  Yes. 

Senator  AikExV.  That  would  be  $7.50  a  week  increase.  The  increase 
would  be  more,  however,  at  the  elevators  where  you  have  to  keep  two 

men.  ^  ,  .  .  1 1     • 

Mr.  Reiviele.  Yes ;  and  in  elevators  where  there  is  one  man  and  he  is 

open,  as  he  might  be,  72  to  80  hours. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  increase  in  wages  would  not  affect  you  as  much 
as  the  exemption  of  the  overtime  provision. 
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lisli  th?  40  ho.J*  ^7  '"^  ",". «  «*™'S''t  «"l«'y  '"*«is.  If  you  e«tab- 
increasethe  avof^r''  l'""*  '"'"  °^*''''™«  "^'^  *<>  l»ours,  it  would 
the  averao^e  S  h  ""^''''i^^n  ''^'"^  '"nferially.  The  point  is,  while 
th.^shfng''du  •  S  fb  ri'"''  ^'^  "■■  ^'^  ^'"""'^  '•'"•'"^  '''^  time  they  are 
in  somB%  uZ^.tl  "'•"''  I^T""'  ^''^^  ^  •"•  '^  "'°"t'"^'  ^hi*-''  starts 
hours  might  e  70  Vn«n  «"  "^"'^  "'"'  ^^"'■'''  ""  ,*'"<"«''  November,  the 
satisfied ;  thev like  tLt  ?T'  '',">\  ?''.^  ""Plojees  are  not  at  all  dis- 
times.  ^        "'^"  J*'''  »'«•  "obody  kicks  at  the  long  hours  at  these 

Mr"  ttLrOh^'yVs'"'  """  '""^^  ^""■'•"""''  ^^'-'^  ^ 
^Senator  Aiken.  They  have  to  stay  in  the  elevators  in  the  winter, 

Mr.  Remele.  Oh,  yes. 
giai'r  to  g1,™,t.'^'*'"'  ^  '"'*'^°''  "'*■>"  ''"^'^  «'>"'■*"•  l'<'"''s  «l'e"  the 

£5or  AiKP  J'7,n!f  ""/i  '""■'  «"y,Physical  work  to  speak  of. 
winSrtime  '^''"  ^''^^  P'""'''^^'y  ^'*  "'  ^  or  0  hours  during  the 

Mr.  Remele.  Yes. 

fl.5/*  ^™J^^^^-.  ^^V-  ^?^^  ^**"  ^^^^^  a«f^  tJi^i-^.  but  ijenerallv  sneakincr 
the  farm  labor  is  a  little  higher  than  that.       '  ^  speaking 

qJ^'of       A  TT    ^^^^^^^  "^^"  ^^^  "«^  ^^^^  much  physical  work 

intrust  if^l^s  ''''''  '""^••''  ''  ^"y'  >-  «-  cost^/laboV],°e'.ased 

Mr.  Remele.  The  elevator  employees? 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes. 

Mr.  Remele.  Well,  I  think  there  has  been  nerhan^  «,.  ;...  ^         i^ 
an  average  of  $20  a  month  or  $25  perhaps         ^         ^  '  ""''  '""""^'^  ^^ 

the  cha^e?^'''^''^''-  ^^  '^''  ^"""''  ''"'^'  ^^'^^^^^  ^«^'  '"^^  ^^^^s;  what  is 

Mr.  Remfxe.  We  give  him  15  days  free  stor«<ro  ~r.A  *i.„  i. 

him  one-thirtieth  of  a  cent  a  day  per  bushel.      ^'  """^  *'"  ^"  ^'^""'S^ 

Senator  Gup^fey.  One-third  of  a  cent? 

Mr.  Remele.  One-thirtieth. 

None  of  the  reasons  or  labor  conditions  that  nrr^mnf^^  ^i, 
of  the  act  originally  are  present  in  the  case  of  fh^c2^^i^  ^i"^  passage 
inents  and  itfs,  we"think%eyond  disp^rthlttTe^r^S^ 


tion  of  Congress  in  passing  the  act  of  1038  to  include  activities  of 
this  character  as  being  within  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  It  was  clearly  intended  that  the  Administrator  should  by 
proper  definition  exclude  them  from  the  wage-and-hour  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  immediately  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act  the 
Administrator  defined  Area  of  Production;  the  requirements  of  the 
first  definition  being  that  the  establishment  obtain  its  products  from 
farms  in  the  immediate  locality  and  the  number  of  employees  in  an 
establishment  not  to  exceed. seven. 

Effective  April  20, 1939,  there  was  a  new  definition  made  applicable 
to  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  in  which  towns  of  2,500  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  exemption  and  the  distance  from  which  a  plant  could 
draw  its  products  was  limited  to  10  miles.  Then  effective  June  17, 
1939,  there  was  promulgated  a  generally  applicable  definition  requir- 
ing that  the  products  come  from  farms  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
the  establishment  and  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  estab- 
lishment was  not  to  exceed  seven. 

This  definition  was  in  eflfect  and  exempted  fully  85  percent  of  the 
grain  elevators  in  the  United  States  until  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Addison  v.  Holly  Hill  Fruit  Products 
Inc.,  decided  June  5,  1944,  holding  that  the'  act  of  1938  gave  the 
Administrator  no  power  by  definition  of  area  of  production  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  plants  on  a  basis  of  number  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  plant.  The  Court  directed  the  Administrator  to  promulgate  a 
new  definition  to  be  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  to  gov- 
ern retroactively  from  the  effective  date  of  the  act.  Last  February 
extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the  Administrator  on  the  matter  of  a 
new  definition  which  has  as  yet  not  been  announced. 

Undoubtedly  one  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  promulga,tion  of  a 
new  definition  is  the  difficulty  involved  in  writing  a  definition  appli- 
cable reasonably  to  the  hundreds  of  agricultural  products  involved. 

We  feel  certain  that  if  only  grain  were  involved  there  would  be 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator  in  writing  a  definition 
by  the  terms  of  which  grain  elevators  generally  would  be  exempt. 

As  area  of  production  was  defined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, he  issued  statements  explanatory  of  these  definitions  and  it  is 
clear  from  his  explanatory  statements  and  regulations  that  he  had  in 
mind  exempting  small  plants  where  the  number  of  employees  did  not 
exceed  from  7  to  10. 

The  administrator  now  finds  himself  in  a  position  whereby  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  in  the  Addison  case  he  dare  not  use  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  plant  as  a  factor  in  his  definition  and  it  is  therefore 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  what  the  Administrator  and  the  Supreme 
Court  have  construed  the  intent  of  Congress  to  have  been  in  the  original 
act ;  namely,  to  give  exemption  to  plants  involving  only  a  small  number 
of  employees  and  including  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  larger 
plants  with  large  numbers  of  employees. 

Among  the  reasons  which  we  believe  require  that  the  country  grain 
elevators  remain  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  why  we 
oppose  the  elimination  of  the  exemption  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  legislative  history  of  the  act  indicates  clearly  that  at  the 
time  it  was  passed  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  include  the 
nonexempt  establishments  engaged  in  operations  closely  related  to  and 
in  close  proximity  to -agricultural  operations  where  the  products  in 
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vided  thatrhi^S«nl  ^'  "^«  b'»  was  passed  by  the  Senate  it  pro- 
insof ar  as  it  shalT  rJ^t? ?  T ^1'*^/''  •'"  aK"^"Jt«re''  as  used  in  this'  act 
persons  employed  wTtWn  tL'''  f >:"•»«  a"d. vegetables,  shall  include 
or  storing  Sfresh  frn^f«  '""^f  production  engaged  in  preparing 
state.       ^  ^'^  ^"^""^  «"d  vegetables  m  their  raw  or  natural 

variSTmel;h*^X!f||!"^!  ^T''''  ^^'*""'  '^'^'''  '^'^-  ^^^  Provision 
inodities''-Con„re^ionil  R  "^  1\Z7'''l^''  *"  «"  "agricultural  corn- 
definition  of 'EmnW  T"'?  1 783-1 784-reniained  as  part  of  the 
the  bill  was  finallT"l:^L!:,'JPj°^^r'  '"  «g"™'h"e"  until  shortly  before 
Biermann  anSel^P-^'l^'f  ^''^  House  at  which  time  the  so-called 
engaged  in  agrTculture :  '^  ''''*''"'  *''"  ''"fi"'**""  of  employees 

Wck7ng"''stori™|' g^i^lfurg,' clp^^^^^^^       .'Ir™'"""""',  ^';*'"«''"  "'  '"e  handling, 
products  and  in  inaking  ehX/^d Xftte^"***^"'''''''^-  •''•^"'S'  "'■  <'«""'ng  of  farm 

t  JSagreef^geEfll'^w^^^^^^^^  ^'"J.'  ^f  "^  '^^  *'-  «'"*«-"-  on 
vision  wis  givfn  the  form  n  ^^■  ?°i"^'  '^*    '''■^*  "^  production"  pro- 

parentheticftl  phrase  Cd^db^r' A  ^ 

after  "area  of  product L"_voInm/«>  ^^n^'n'strator'"  was  inserted 
So  throughout  the  time  H.P  hin  ^^'  ^Congressional  Record,  0249. 

operatioifs  wmild  have  Len  exemnt^';^^^^^  ^H  '^"""''•3'  ^'^^ator 

ture  as  used  in  the  act  or  bv  theX-l  •  ^^    '*  definition  of  agricul- 

the  Administrator  ^  provision  leaving  the  .lefinition  to 

wouldTnSta'^k^"™""  "*"  "^'^  '^''«^"^'- '-  aniendment- 

This  was  Iiis  complete  answer : 

Th'e?:\'re"l>';re^':^k[;i'|;*  ^^."L't^:'^:!^^  -""•  "-•>■  "0  .K.  worked  o,.t 

«PP1.V  to,  perhaps;  l.ut  may  I  sav  thn,  „1i";  "M^''"  "">*  ""'^  amend.nent  wou  d 

that  there  should  he  a  >ah<fr  '^^<Z\^lZ::^^Z:!::{l:^:7:: ^'-"^ 

^n  other  words,  between  the  large  and  small  plan  "^"• 

thatsomiS"  iThe  wo^rl  soSd'^"  ^^?  fair^general  agreement 

exempt,  whether  or  notTtwTsd^ne  ZTT  ''"^  (".>  ^^^^  ^^ould  be 

were  views  that  the  eLLZfL^hLTj  u      *'"?"•,  ^mong  the  latter 

bore  the  co.st  of  the  wSconfer  vohime's^'r  ^'"'^"^^  '^'^  ^^rmer 

rarms  and  as  part  of  thpi'r  nnArafir.1.0         i      ^1?^^"^^^  ^*  ^n  their 

Record  7657-76'^9 ;  or  Wa^lUThTr's  Xli^^rrLorV  t'^°"f^ 
contractors  to  have  it  done  would  be  discrim  n»f^     *  ^^  independent 

787?  -^-rPt-volume  81,  cig'l-etSKrd  ^6^7^^^^^^^^ 
78/fi  Some  legislators  were  concerned  to  have  fvfe  »!.';•  ^'^^"' 
whether  the  work  were  done  in  large  or  small  t.larftoMP*'"!;'  ^VP'^ 
It  to  small  ones  only;  and  still  others  to  sen^re'^  .  '  f'Tl°  '""'* 
t.cular  crops.  Numerous  amendments  werrtSreHTl'^/'^I'''"  P*"- 
part  defeated.    It  was  not  until  the  conferenee  ™i^  ^^^  ""^^ 

framed  that  the  problem  was  solved  by  referriZTt  /fj'  T^?^^  T''^ 
the  Administrator.  ''    '"''^'^"iig  it  to  definition  by 

The  Senate's  first  suggestion  of  "aren  r^t  ^     j     ..     .. 
Senator  Copeland-volume  81,  Congress^  fird??6";6!!aThJugh 
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Senator  Schwellenbach  became  the  chief  proponent  of  the  concept  m 
the  Senate.  Senator  Black,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  was  concerned  with  the 
scope  of  "area"  and  sought  a  more  accurate  term  for  limiting  its  effect 
so  as  not  to  exempt  workers  in  large  plants — confer  volume  81,  Con- 
gressional Record,  7656-7660,  7876-7878— and  others  expressed  opin- 
ions that  large  operators  should  not  be  exempted. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say  that  the  above  references  to  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  act  are  all  taken  from  the  notes  in  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Addison  v.  EoUy  Hill  Frmt  Products. 

The  same  considerations  that  prompted  the  Congress  to  create  the 
exemption  provided  in  section  13  (a)  to  (10)  are  just  as  much  present 
and  just  as  persuasive  as  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  originally 
passed,  and  no  sound  reason  why  this  exemption  should  now  be  dis- 
carded suggests  itself.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  difficulties  involved  in 
formulating  a  definition  applicable  to  all  agricultural  products  in- 
volved might  be  a  reason  for  the  elimination  of  the  exemption,  then 
we  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  Congress  and  the  apparent  intent  to 
limit  the  exemption  to  the  smaller  plants  could  quite  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  a  slight  change  in  the  language  of  section  13  (a)  to  (10) 
and  making  this  section  to  read  as  follows : 

The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  (10)  any 
indfvidual  engaged  in  handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteur- 
izing drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodities  for  market  or  in  making  cheese  or  butter  or  other 
dairy  products,  where  the  number  of  persons  regularly  employed  in  one  plant 
or  establishment  does  not  exceed  ten. 

(2)  As  it  has  already  been  suggested,  it  is  impossible  for  the  aver- 
age country  elevator,  of  which  there  are  some  14,000  in  the  United 
States,  to  operate  on  a  basis  of  a  fixed  hours  per  day  or  week  schedule. 
These  grain  elevators  in  many  instances  are  the  only  storage  facilities 
available  to  farmers  operating  in  the  vicinity.  \Vhen  the  harvest 
season  is  on,  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  imperative  that  every  available 
hour  of  good  weather  be  utilized  to  accomplish  the  threshing  of  the 
crop  and  getting  the  product  into  safe  storage.  Anyone  familiar  with 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  grain-growing  sections  of  the  country 
imist  realize  that  a  protracted  wet  spell  or  hail  storm  may  seriously 
damage  crops  where  still  standing  or  in  shocks  or  windrows  ready  for 
the  thresher.  Only  last  year  there  were  thousands  of  acres  in  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota  that  were  caught  in  a  wet  spell  and  the  grain 
sprouted  in  the  windrows  and  shocks  in  the  fields  and  was  never 
threshed.  Farmers,  therefore,  operate  their  threshing  machines  dur- 
ing ion<y  hours  and  country  elevators  must  be  kept  open  to  receive  the 
grain  as  it  is  offered  for  storage.  These  elevators  are  for  the  most  part 
located  in  the  small  towns  and  other  businesses  in  these  towns  are 
accustomed  to  keeping  longr  hours.  This  means,  therefore,  that  at 
times  these  elevators  are  open  in  the  busy  season  from  12  to  14  hours, 
and  to  place  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  would  require  at  the 
increased  hourly  rates  proposed  in  the  present  bill  payment  of  over- 
time in  amounts  that  would  be  ruinous  to  elevator  operators. 

The  managers  of  these  elevators  are  all  bonded  and  are  responsible 
for  the  amount,  kind,  and  grade  of  grain  they  report  as  having  been 
received  in  the  elevator.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  substitute  an- 
other shift  during  a  part  of  a  long  day,  even  if  the  added  expense 
were  warranted.    The  manager  of  the  average  elevator  would  not 
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the  ak  n«  in^^f '"'•'*i^-'"^'''T^  '^''«  ^<''''  ""*  Vr^^^^'t  to  supervise 
He  is  iea,7i,wl?''  ^^f-g'^nff  ami  grading  „f  the  grain  as  it  is  offered, 
he  CO,  Id  If  "'"''''  "  *i"'"°ff  «"•'  '•<'P<"-f  ''t  f''e  end  of  the  year,  and 
"levator  if  !  '''""■■'*''  r*  '^  '">'''  •••-sponsible  for  the  outturn  of  his 

part  o?  nle  tTn'"!""'  "*  ''""■''  P*"™'"^''  '°  ^""'^^■""  '"  '"«  i"b  for  a 

anfire^]icelfsed'.nd"^l!7  ''l^^f '"^  »'•«  "P^vated  as  public  utilities 
example  in  Minnpcol  P?""''*'','  ^^  ^^*"*«  reg.datory  bodies.  As  for 
in  North  Dakota  H,.;i  IV  *''"  '^'^''"''^ ""''  warehouse  commission, 
addition  to  thiftl^^!?  ^  ^'if  ^•'''"^®  co.nn.ission,  and  so  forth.  In 
the  elevator  are  filed  hJ'f  fors  orage  and  handling  of  grain  through 

the  enactment  of  new  •'^aVsbf'^t^".''  ?'"•  f.^*^  '"^'^f  ^^  '^''P'  »^y 
elevators  are  permittrd  tVl    ^     .-^^  legislat.u'es.    Unless  country 

many  instancertTonfritofT''*'""- .!''''>'  ''"""W  ^e  compelled  in 

legislature  trperm"rthe.nto',n°''  ""*!  *?'"'^'^«"  l'^'-«""^«  *  S^^tc 
could  pass  the'^Ioss  tick  to  fh»  .?''T  *'^^"'  '''^^''^^^  °'-  ""'''^^  *•>«>• 
products.  '"  "'®  producer  in  a  smaller  price  for  his 

oiicLt4TnZZrTl?:''r''''  -"''  !''"''«*«^  *••"'"  a  central 
directors.  ^Tleem&r  is  ,m?  .?//.'  "^"VPrt'^e'  h"«l  by  a  board  of 
and  cannot  keen  The    imp  nfl^   .''  P'«"t  except  for  occasional  visits 

other  plant^tLt^sVtl'STlL^W  I',!;/""^  "'  ^"^^^.r  "'^ 
was  required  to  be  kevt  Hip  PrntVillI  '  ^"^\7?^^'  ^'^«t  a  record  of  lionrs 

of  ^n^ioy.it'n;:^STi:^^         ^^-  -->^ 

entirely,  wiZ  empte  'f  "*  ^''"'^y  ^''^'^ ^^^^  Plant 

home  llrden,  off'hZi^^^^^^^^^^  the 

ployees  away  from  the  ele;ator  in  shi^k  times      '     '^^'  ^''^  '^'^  ^"^- 
tolnl\\Te^^^^^^  Akn.inistrator  is  required 

of  liours  and  piyiLTof  SimJ^l^^^  ^^  '• '?'^  ^^  ^^^^  "^^«^^- 

tered  and  isolated  plants  S wk],  n^^^  supervision  of  these  scat- 
employees  would  thro  V  an  nn^^  ^'^""^^  ^^  "^^  '"^^'^  than  two 
den^o/the  AdmlnistrTtor"  it' must  t"rt"^^^^^  Z 1  ?f  ^T^^^?  ^- 
ager  cannot  qualify  for  an  exeinntinn  aTo  '  '  f •  '^^  ^^'^  '^^^^^  '"an- 
tive  employed  as  tlLe  te^fha^^^^^^^^  or  administra- 

tTm'et^d^T:;^^^^^  -  ^-^^--^^  p-t/S^tr^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
f  oS  it^Su^^S'i^  "e^n^i^S^^ffir  ir  ^^-^  ^^- 

can  formulate  a  definition  that  wil   meet^K^^^ 

in  tJ)e  decision  of  Supreme  Court  in  tlie  AddisoTcase  «"^ge.sted 

VVe  also  respectfully  urge  careful  considers Hnn;^ 
at  section  13  (a)    (lo)  Be  amendedT^f.'^'?" /,?  ?""  suggestion 


that  section  13  (a)    (10)  Be  amend^dirrt'oTnaknt'm^n^^^^^^ 

rator  to  write  a  definition     All  nffl.1    unnecessary 
in  i:^  ^«^  na\  i.o,..  .^  ,i     *  ..V^^^  ^^.  ^^e  services  enu- 


m 


for  the  Administ..,. ^„  v.^xii.,.„,m      /»,,     *^u 

merated  in  section  13  (a)  (10)  have  to  do  with  1^  •  u  ^'^7^^^s  enu- 
at  or  near  their  source  and  with  the  li mi t^t  on  .f  ^  "'^^  ^^^"^^^ 
employees,  we  believe  that  the  original  intentinnD  n  """""^^^  ^^ 
passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  wfll  Ko  ?^^«"g^ess  m  the 
would  deny  the  exemption  to  lar^e  phnT«  o  !^  "/ ■^^'■^^^-  ^his 
smaller  operations  with  a  very  limited  inmht      T*'"''',  '^  ^^^  ^^^ 

J'       ^^lea  number  of  employees.     We 


submit  that  retaining  the  exemption  in  its  present  form,  or  as  sug- 
gested herein,  would  not,  to  the  slightest  degree,  be  inconsistent  with 
the  declared  policy  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  either  the  act  of  1938 
or  in  the  proposed  bill  amending  the  same. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

If  not,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS,  FORMER  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE 

OF  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 

Senator  Tttnnell.  Mr.  Davis,  will  you  give  your  name,  address, 
and  your  present  position  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  name  is  William  H.  Davis.    I  am  a  private  citizen, 
practicing  law  in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Tunneix.  All  right,  Mr.  Davis,  you  may  make  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Davis.  Your  invitation  to  appear  before  this  committee  was 
first  extended  to  me  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion. When  tliat  office  w^as  consolidated  with  the  Office  of  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion  and  I  left  the  Government  service,  your 
committee  again  invited  me  to  appear,  as  a  private  citizen.  I  am  very 
glad  to  do  so. 

Your  committee  has  under  consideration  proposals  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  I  think  the  committee  may  wisely 
approach  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  President 
Truman  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  September  6, 1945.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  40-cent  minimum  wage  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands — 

was  inadequate  when  established.     It  has  now  become  obsolete. 

**Was  inadequate  when  established":  I  need  not  recall  to  this  com- 
mittee that  the  act  of  1938  was  preceded  by  a  very  careful  study  in  the 
Congress,  and  was  very  fully  debated.  It  provided  a  minimum  wage 
of  25  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year  following  the  effective  date  of 
the  act— October  23,  1938,  to  October  3,  1939— not  less  than  30  cents 
an  hour  for  the  next  6  years,  and  not  less  than  40  cents  an  hour  after 
October  23,  1945,  the  expiration  of  7  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  act. 

These  minimum  wage  rates,  progressing  over  a  period  of  7  years 
from  25  cents  an  hour  to  40  cents  an  hour,  produced  minimum  weekly 
wages,  at  40  hours  a  week,  progressing  from  $10  a  week  in  1938  to  $16 
a  week  in  1945.  Minimum  w^ages  were  not  fixed  at  those  levels  on 
any  finding  by  Congress  that  such  wages  were  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency  and 
general  well-being  of  workers.  On  the  contrary,  the  committee  re- 
ports declared  that  such  wages  were  insufficient  to  eliminate  the  sub- 
standard conditions  which  the  Congress  found  to  be  a  burden  on  in- 
terstate commerce,  a  source  of  unfair  methods  of  competition,  an  in- 
ducement to  labor  disputes,  and  an  interference  with  orderly  and  fair 
marketing  of  goods  in  commerce.  The  minimum  rates  fixed  in  that 
act  were  regarded  as  only  a  beginning  and  as  the  most  that  could  then 
be  required  without  causing  unemployment.  That  should  be  em- 
phasized.    That  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  at  that  time,  after, 
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I  think,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  thorouKli-goin";  studies  and  de- 
bates tljat  I  can  remember.  ^    »      « 

1  lie  Congress  recognized  that  it  should  not  proceed  too  abruptly 
to  a  miiiinium  wage  level  high  enough  to  afford  a  standard  of  livinir 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  jreneral  well-being  of  workers! 
ine  studies  that  had  heen  made  indicated  that  so  abrupt  a  change  in 
mmimuiii  wage  levels  might  so  affect  costs  and  prices  as  to  substan- 
uaily  curtail  employment.  Congress  had  to  be  contented  at  that  time 
flitli  a  minimum  wage  level  admittedly  too  low  to  eliminate  sub- 

W-  "^""ditions  of  living. 
wifh^!!l  "^^'^jew  of  reaching,  as  rapidly  as  it  was  economically  feasible 
wf^Ti  substantially  curtailing  employment,  the  40-cent  minimum- 
t^tr.f^r  •*'  /''^  '"^*  "*  ^^'^^'  the  Congress  provided  in  the  act  for  the 
I^aI:!!^  industry  committees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
and  empowered  to  recoinmeiid  to  tlie  Administrator  an  earlier  increase 
kL  „  t  K '"'"7?.  "^"^  '",?"y  industry  or  industry  subdivision  up  to 
but  not  above  40  cents.  If  my  information  is  correct,  those  industry 
committees  liave  functioned  very  well,  indeed.  Their  recommenda- 
tions have  almost  always  been  unanimous.  They  have  afforded  an 
almost  ideal  means  of  making  a  specific  study  of  the  effect  of  a  statu- 
tory increase  in  minimum  wages-not  above  40  cents  an  hour-in 
any  particular  industry. 

.  If  my  information  is  correct,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  those 
industry  coinmittees  have  functioned 'very  well,  indeed,  and  I  think 
my  information  is  correct.  Their  recommendations  have  almost 
always  been  unanimous  tripartite-industry,  labor,  and  the  public. 
Ihey  have  afforded  an  almost  ideal  means  of  making  a  specific  study 
of  the  probable  effect  of  a  statutory  increase  in  minimum  wages       ^ 

l»  iTf^l!"  '"?  *i'"^  *''^  experience  gained  and  the  information  col- 
lected by  those  industry  committees  should  be  of  great  value  to  this 
committee.    I  should  suppose  that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis  Ics  wu?d 
now  present  to  this  committee  or  to  its  counsel  a  real  m"ne  of  iXr 
Illation  about  the  practical  effect  of  the  act  of  1938.    I  should  think 
that  this  committee  could  now  be  informed  fully  as  to  ^vhe  her    he 
minimum-wage  provisions  of  that  act  did  in  fact  have  a  good  effect 
to  remove  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  without 
substantially  curtailing  employment  or  earning  power.    I  also  thCik 
that  such  information  derived  from  actual  experience,  wouU  te  very 
helpful  toward  enabling  this  committee  to  estimate  the  effectlo? 
fur  her  steps  toward  a  higher  level  of  minimum  wages,  having  regard 
to  the  continued  purpose  to  eliminate  detrimental  substandard  wS 
earning  ^ower  "'       """^  substantial  curtailment  of  employme^.t^r 

sta;?i,:r,^fc:sSSconi^^^^^^^ 

has  now.become  obsolefe.  When  we  taklSX t"c;ZLTe' ririn'K 
cost  of  hying  of  wage  earners  who  subsist  on  these  very  low  levels  of 
income,  the  40  cents  which  the  Congress  intenderl  t^  r^Z.^;I  u  \?..V 
under  the  act  of  1038   is  reduced  t,?,e.  itt  toVe^ntriftfe  llti 

ScliSrt^  i* tinted  "^^  RelStcr  fc  l^ ^"'V^  "^" 
provision Sf  the  act  of  lOSsLw  means  sfcents;  nS  40  cents."'*^"^"''" 
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Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  mind  an  inteiTuption,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  if  you  will  let  me  finish 

Senator  Ellender.  All  right. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  other  words,  the  minimum  wage  rate  now  needs  to 
be  increased  to  at  least  55  cents  an  hour  to  achieve  even  the  limited 
degree  of  improvement  intended  by  the  Congress  in  tlie  1938  act. 
The  existing  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  now  falls  far  short 
of  the  real  minimum  wage  level  Congress  intended  that  the  country 
should  reach  by  1945.  The  40-cent  minimum  wage  does  not  now 
achieve  its  intended  purpose.    It  has  become  obsolete. 

In  the  Wage  Report  made  by  the  four  members  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  to  President  Roosevelt  on  February  12,  1945,  in 
pages  24  and  25,  there  is  a  careful  discussion  of  substandard  wages. 
The  first  sentence  of  that  discussion  is : 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  situation  of  the  lower  income  wage  and  salary 
workers,  upon  whom  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  fallen  with  dispro- 
portionate severity,  has  remained  unsatisfactory  under  the  wartime  economy. 

I  continue  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  we  expressed  at  that  time,  and 
I  am  confident  that  my  conferees.  Dr.  George  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Lloyd  K. 
Garrison,  and  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  still  entertain  the  same  views. 
I  should  like  to  insert  into  the  record  of  this  committee,  if  I  may,  w^hat 
was  said  in  that  Wage  Report  on  this  subject,  as  follows: 

BUBSTANDARD8 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  situation  of  the  lower-income  wage  and  salary 
workers,  upon  whom  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  fallen  with  dispropor- 
tionate severity,  has  remained  unsatisfactory  under  the  wartime  economy.  This 
situation  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration  as  we  pass  from  war  to  peace. 
As  the  President  said  to  Congress  on  January  6  of  this  year  in  his  message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union :  "Americans  do  not  regard  jobs  that  pay  substandard  wages 

as  productive  jobs."  ,       ,  ,.    ..  ^ 

The  War  Labor  Board's  capacity  to  deal  with  the  situation  is  very  limited. 

The  Board  can  act  in  only  two  ways,  by  approving  or  disapproving  voluntary  wage 

adjustments,  and  by  deciding  wage  disputes  under  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 

The  Board  cannot  issue  general  orders  requiring  employers  not  before  the  Board 

to  increase  their  wages.    In  dispute  cases  involving  substandard  wages  the  Board 

while  not  restrained  by  any  specific  wage  stabilization  rules,  has  had  to  consider 

competitive  conditions  and  the  extent  to  which  substandards  can  be  corrected 

without  creating  a  loss  of  employment.    All  carefully  developed  budgetary  studies 

show  the  need  for  minimum  hourly  rates  much  higher  than  those  which  could  be 

ordered  without  shutting  down  establishments  and  throwing  people  out  of  work. 

This  inherent  limitation,  which  Congress  took  into  account  in  the  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act  in  1938,  must  be  given  even  more  attention  in  deciding  individual 

dispute  cases  than  in  enacting  legislation,  since  in  dispute  cases  the  order  will 

normally  affect  only  one -employer  or  a  small  group  of  employers  in  an  entire 

industry,  and  the  competitive  difficulties  will  accordingly  be  accentuated. 

The  Board's  capacity  to  correct  substandards  is  still  further  narrowed  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  multitudes  of  people  at  the  very  low-income  level  who  are 
not  under  the  Board's  jurisdiction  at  all. 

"The  school  teachers,  the  clergymen,  the  State,  county,  and  city  officials,  the 
policemen,  the  firemen  *  *  ♦  the  dependent  mother  of  the  soldier  boy  with 
her  scant  $37  a  month,  the  widow  living  oflf  the  proceeds  of  her  husband's  insur- 
ance policy,  and  the  old-age  pensioner  *  *  *.  These  unorganized  millions 
must  not  become  the  forgotten  men  and  women  of  our  war  economy  (from  the 
President's  message  accompanying  his  veto  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
biUof  July2,  1943)." 

LEGISLATIVK   POSSIBILITIES 

For  the  most  part  the  economic  status  of  the  "unorganized  millions"  referred 
to  in  the  President's  message  above  can  be  improved  only  by  legislative  action, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  local  governments.     There  are  other  millions  of  low-paid 
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Jurisdiction,  ifeverieaeli^h^^^^^  while  falling'  under  the  War  Labor  Board's 

Y'^nt  are  not  favorah^l     t»?  "*  V^  l'""^  ^^''''^  prospects  for  economic  advance- 

toiproved  bv  iXa^^uffhpr^n-''^""  ^^"^^  "^^'^^  '^P'^'^  «°^^  effectively  1^ 
Standards  Act  Oni^J^  !  mlnimum-waf;e  requirements  of  the  F-air  Labor 
involve(lwrsiffg?s' tL?f/^-  ?T  ^^^  considerations  of  equity  Mhich  are  here 
duce  a  very  largf  effm  on^^^^^  ^'*^'^"  "^  ^'^^  ^"'"^  ^^''^  mentioned  could  pro^ 

any  time  that  imionnTi       ^^e  aggregate  of  incomes  if  it  should  be  concluded  at 
incomes.  "'^^'^"^^  economic  policy  calls  for  increasing  the  level  of  cons^er 

standard '/ev^*"  The  w",1?T*].l.'^''i  ^^""^^  ^"'-^  '^'^^^  minimum  wages  at  the  sub- 
require  further  waffl^f,Lf^^''f  Board  has  found  that  increases  in  the  minimum 
the  minimum  It  fs  not'utTm^^^^^^  T'l''  '^T''''^'^''  ^^^^  classiflcaUons  abo^e 
workers  are  erovvde<^  togX"Zhh^  ^''^^*'"'  ^^  industries  in  which  all  ?he 
minimum,  in  these  ca^ftherrm^  LT'^'Z  ''''"^^  ^^  ^'^'^^^^  ^"^t  above  the 
minimum,  and  yet  the  snii«fo«i  i^^  ?*^  ^*''^^'  >^  «">'  workers  at  the  statutorv 
membered  that'^hen  Co  ,^^^^^^^^^^  1«  ?  ^e^^  real  one.     It  mus    be  Te- 

minimum  rate  of  25  cents  an  hour  knfiJfl'  J^^'"''  standards  Act.  prescribed  a 
of  the  second  year  to  not  less  Zan  30  cents'! L'^V*'  ^  '"^'"^  ''''  '^'  beginning 
the  act  to  not  less  than  40  cents  ronirolL-  ?"*^  «i^^»'  ^  years  from  the  date  of 
were  sufficient   to  afford   rd5enrftandord   n^^^ 

minimum  rates  were  regarded  as  onifn.-'^  ?^  '''''"-  ^»  the  contrary,  t^ 
requir^  without  causin^rnnemplo^m'^en^  ""^  ^^^  ^^^  "^^^^  ^^at  could  bl 

In  the  light  of  our  experience   anri  ni  Vv,      u 
l^frJ!!?  1-!^'-^  -hether  itVo"dd'n^t\'el^nT^../r.i^.S  t^l^y  «-.<•«  1038. 


effectively  eorreiti^rs^^bsV^d"  ^^^^^^  i^  ««t.  with  a  vrew  VoVo% 

IZr'H'""^  ?d^autages  dei:iv^l  L^    he  p.i^^^^  eliminating 

above  the  minimum  starting  rate.     Peg  L?nts "^^^  inadequate  differentials 

rate  would  not  have  to  be  identical  fm^ararea^  or  fn  ^^^^^ J'^ove  the  starting 
industry,  and  they  could  be  estn     i«iL  fv,         !  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  branches  of  a  eiven 
lective  bargaining  in  ti^e  same  w^^«f  hi/n"^^  industry  committees  and  col 
respect  to  starting  rates  "^''"^  ^'  ^^'  **^"  P^^^i^^e<l  for  in  the  act  wuL 

rates'wo^l^  ^iTave'  tTbe'  sTt" frj^^acco^dr""^^^^^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^^-^  «"  intermediate 
evaluations,  in  balance  with. lacLtheran^^^  ^"^P^^*  ^""^  descriptioT  ana 

pointed  out  how  this  pn^cess  of  reevriimt^n     ii?h^^^^^  We  have  alretSv 

structures  and  act  as  a  deterrent  nlnlnef  V  ""''^^''*  ^^^'^  stalulity  to  wajre 
earnings  in  the  veconvJinuT^lZ,}  T  sf.tmorf '^"'  -^^  «traight-time  horn-  y 
be  established  would  therefore  snnort  1:1''^'^^'''^  requirement  that  p-g  points 

the  Stabilization  Act,of  Sct^blr  l"T^2     o'avTdTel"fl\?^"^^"^^'  ^^cfa^ed  Zn 

We  think  that  industry  and  labor  miL-hf  wpI      "le  deflation  of  wages, 
whose  achievement  is  so  necessarv  f^ tilL  well  consider  whether  this  purpose 
might  not  be  still  further  advanced  bv  a  statu  mT^  "'f^^'^'^'  '*'  ''^^  ^""on^: 
Industry  committee  procedure  laid  down  in  thl  ^"^  enactment  under  whicli  tlie 
to  cover  the  establishments  of  minZmstirfiiv'^T;^  ^'^  ^'^"^^^  ^^  ^^^ended 
points  above  them  not  only  in  the    nSrifs  w^  ''"'^  ''^  minimum  peg 

industries.  The  establishment  of  these  m^nLnt^  ^'''^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^  «^i 
and  he  consequent  revision  of  iH-dS  anS  nnh«i.^"^^''"^  industry  generally 
provide  a  very  substantial  degree  of  nrof^Hn^^'"''^'^  '"''^^e  s^tructures,  would 
hourly  earnings  in  the  reconTeSon  Tr  ml  "TS"en.'/^'^^^"  ^^  straighNtTme 
accomplished  by  collective  bargaining  and  eglsl a tfonn/r"'  ""^  C^"''^^-^'  best  be 
should  be  regarded  chiefly  as  an  aid  to  that  profess       "  ""^  ^^^  '^'^  ^^'^  envisaged 

We  draw  attention  to  these  legislative  nncIiK-r^. 

experience  in  the  field  of  wfge  sSSioTa^^^^  our  own 

causes  of  certain  weaknesses  in  the  national  wa^p'^,,^,T^'''  ^^^^  indicated  the 

desirable  in  the  interests  both  of  stabilization  am?  of  nf  "'"^  V'"".^  correction  is 

rpi  „.  •      n  Ti  ^  ^^  peaceful  labor  relatione 

That  IS  all  I  have  to  say,  Senator.  eianons. 

Senator  Tunneix.  You  state  40  cents  wis  ino^.^     4.    x,. 
now  would  be  about  the  equivalent  to  4oTpntc  tl.  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^'^^s 
way  of  saying  that  55  cents  would  now  be  inTdln„nf "'       ^^^  ^^  another 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  Senator  Tunnell,  it  Zfu  k1  "^^^'^ 
the  same  sense  that  the  40  cents  was  inadequate  ^^^^^^^^^"^^^  i"  exactly 
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Now,  mind,  you,  I  do  not  think  you  can  pull  things  out  of  a  hat 
in  this  economic  world.  I  think  the  progress  we  have  been  making 
should  proceed.  I  think  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  stabilizing 
factors  in  our  economy  since  the  minimum  wage  bill  of  1938.  Al- 
though the  action  of  the  War  Labor  Board  was  limited,  we  could 
not  issue  general  orders,  but  the  practical  effect  of  it  has  been  to  bring 
the  minimum  wages  in  industry  in  the  country  pretty  well  up  to  55 
cents,  but  not  entirely  so. 

I  think  the  head  of  the  BLS  gave  some  testimony  here  on  that 
subject  in  detail.  But  there  has  been  a  great  progress  towards  the 
55  cents.  In  other  words,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  the  War  Labor 
Board  came  in  and  rescued  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  act  of  1938 
by  bringing  the  minimum  wage  up  pretty  close  to  a  level  equivalent 
to  40  cents. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  question  before  the  country  and  Congress 
is,  can  we  now  proceed  with  that  laudable  purpose?  And  if  so,  At 
what  rate?  The  country  is  still  confronted  with  the  question,  At 
what  rate?  I  mean  that  is  a  practical,  factual  question.  How  fast 
can  you  raise  this  thing  without  upsetting  the  economy,  throwing 
people  out  of  employment  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk,  gentlemen, 
by  the  economists — I  don't  always  understand  it — about  the  creation 
of  unemployables.  I  have  seen  page  after  page  using  that  word.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  make  out  what  they  are  saying  is  exactly  what  the 
Congress  said  in  the  act  of  1938,  and  that  is  you  should  do  this  thing 
at  such  a  rate  as  not  to  create  unemployment.  Now,  that  is  a  prac- 
tical, factual  job.  We  have  a  saying  in  the  War  Labor  Board  that — 
"Gentlemen  cannot  really  disagree  about  a  fact;  they  can  only  be 
ignorant  about  it." 

The  thing  to  do,  if  they  disagree  now,  is  to  find  out  what  the  fact 
is,  and  then  they  cannot  disagree  about  it  any  more. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Would  an  adequate  wage  rate  have  caused  unem- 
ployment? . 

Mr.  Davis.  God  only  knows,  Senator.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion people  and  their  committees  could  give  you  a  lot  of  information 
on  that.  I  think  anyone  who  followed  it  would  say  that  they  are 
very  much  surprised  at  the  effects.  What  happened  was  that  they 
started  off  on  the  25  cents,  they  got  to  the  30  cents  without  any  trouble, 
and  then  prices  began  to  go  up  in  1941  and  the  30  cents  became  25  cents 
and  40  cents  became  30  cents.  So,  we  were  in  a  period  of  great  pro- 
duction before  the  War  Labor  Board  came  along  and  authorized 
it  to  go  up  to  55  cents,  because  labor  was  short  and  you  could  not 
buy  people's  services  at  30  or  40  cents.  But  my  point  is,  gentlemen, 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of,  let  us  say,  the  farmer,  the  achievement 
of  as  much  progress  as  possible  in  this  direction  is  the  most  stabiliz- 
ing thing  that  can  be  done  as  we  go  forward  in  this  reconversion  pe- 
riod Those  people  are  the  people  who  spend  most  of  their  money  on 
the  thing  the  farmer  produces.  They  do  not  buy  diamond  pms,  nor 
automobiles  even,  they  buy  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  if  you  can 
lift  that  consuming  power— and  I  do  not  accept  all  that  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  maintaining  consuming  power  in  America-if  you  can  litt 
that  consuming  power,  it  is  the  best  stabilizer  you  have  for  the  farmer, 
and  if  a  farmer  has  got  a  good  market  the  country  is  prosperous. 
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Senator  Ellender.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Davis,  by  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  producing  the  products  that  the  farmer  needs,  don't  you 
in  turn  increase  his  cost  so  that  the  price  of  agricultural  products  niust 
also  be  upped  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  You  certainly  do,  Senator.  I  said  before  another  com- 
mittee of  this  Senate  that  the  trouble  with  price  stabilization  is  that 
everybody  is  in  favor  of  price  stabilization,  because  in  our  industri- 
alized economy  he  buys  a  greater  variety  of  things  than  he  sells;  he 
wants  a  little  private  price  regulation,  so  he  can  put  up  his  price,  but 
he  wants  other  prices  held,  because  everybody's  price  is  somebody 
else's  cost. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Now,  however,  I  think  your  proposition,  Senator  Ellen- 
der, is  one  in  which  there  exists  no  room  for  controversy  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  in  the  present  situation,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I 
am  not  an  economist,  but  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  where  you 
have  capable  workers — and  I  think  our  workers  have  demonstrated 
in  the  last  5  years  that  they  are  capable  workers — where  you  have 
efficient  and  resourceful  management  and  they  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are,  and  you  have  an  almost  inexhaustible  market  for  their 
products,  and  certainy  that  exists,  you  have  the  making  of  economic 
prosperity.  You  have  the  possibility  of  going  ahead  at  this  high  level. 
The  procedure  to  do  that  has  only  two  essential  steps:  One  of  th*en» 
is  production,  production,  and  production,  and  the  other  is  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  production  among  the  wage  earners, 
the  managers,  and  the  stockholders.  There  is  no  room  for  emotion  in 
that  at  all,  because  the  good  Lord  fixed  it  so  in  the  field  of  economics 
that  unless  you  make  a  fair,  that  is,  an  economical  division  of  those 
proceeds,  the  whole  thing  breaks  down.  There  is  no  room  for  a  hog 
in  it,  because  any  hog  will  starve  himself  and  the  others,  too,  to  death. 

Now,  I  do  not  think,  as  I  said,  there  is  any  room  for  the  American 
people  to  get  excited  about  that :  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for 
the  present  controversy.  I  think  the  rights  and  aspirations  of  the 
employer  and  employee  in  America  today  are  not  in  any  sense  irrecon- 
cilable; they  are  perfectly  reconcilable.  We  can  go  on  to  this  high 
level.  I  say  that  the  young  people  of  America  will  never  forget  it  if 
the  older  people  stand  around  quarreling  and  stand  in  the  way  of  tlieir 
progress  to  the  almost  unlimited  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  of  them 
right  now. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  as  T  understand,  you  agree 
that  if  we  are  to  raise  the  level  of  the  industrial  worker  it  would  also 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  level  of  those  who  produce  the  food  and  the 
wearing  apparel  or  the  raw^  material,  for  making  the  wearing  apparel 
of  those  workers — ^you  concede  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  that  be  true  and  we  keep  that  going— that 
is,  if  we  increase  one  group  we  cannot  do  it  to  the  detriment  of  others, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  likewise  raise  the  levels  of  such  groups — are 
we  not  going  to  reach  a  point  where  no  matter  if  we  do  raise  the 
wages  that  in  itself  does  not  in  any  manner  raise  the  standard  of 
living? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  I  follow  you.  Senator  Ellender,  and  I  will  try  to 
answer  it.    If  I  do  not  you  can  ask  me  something  fuither.    Of  course, 
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if  vour  wage  increase  adds  to  the  cost  an  amount  which  requires  a 
prfce Icrefse  in  order  to  give  the  stockholder. and  manager  his  fa^r 
thare  whv  the  wage  increase  will  result  in  a  price  increase,  and  to  the 
^::^M:^!L,  you  are  taking  out  of  the  w.ij^^^^^^^ 
through  the  week  the  money  that  you  put  into  it  Saturday  night. J^^^ 
that  the  i>olicy  that  was  adopted  by  the  Government  ^^^J^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Executive  Order  9599-a  policy,  incidentally,  ^^f^^.^^^^f  P^J^^^^^^ 
iiidustrv  and  management  on  the  War  Labor  Board,  who  are  preuy 
em^se^  do  not  hesitate  to  express  themselves  or  to  disagree, 

l^:^:^  of  that-the  policy  was  that  they  -uld  Pe7^^^  -^/^ 
freedom  of  action  in  collective  bargaining  on  wages  withm  the  liniits 
of  the  existing  inice  structure.  That  was  what  labor  asked  foi.  Mr 
Mu^rand  M  •.  Green  had  expressed  themselves  m  those  very  terms 
Hie  s'une  1 IV  although  in  different  words.  That  was  the  pohcy :  Let 
u^go  ahead'^^^^^^^^^  increase  wages  within  the  limits  of  the  existmg  price 

structure.  "  ,      . 

Now  Senator,  that  is  where  the  controvei'sy  begins. 

Sra'tor  Ellender.  And  at  that  point,  is  it  not  that  situation  wh  ch 
prompted  you.  when  you  were  with  the  Government,  to  agree  to  fix  the 
55-cent  niinimum  that  you  spoke  of  a  while  ago| 

Mr.  Davis.  You  mean  the  War  Labor  Board' 

Seantor  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  it  was  not.  .     ,        .   •  i „» 

Senator  Ellender.  Then  whv  wasn't  the  minimum  made  more? 

mTr  VIS  "will  tell  you  why.    The  minimum  wage  ad]ustoents 

which  finallv  got  up  to  55  cents,  which  first  went  to  45,  then  50,  and 

hen  55  we rl  flways  made  without  regard  to  prices     Senator  Brown 

first   wlicThe  was  the  head  of  the  OPA,  and  Mr.  Bowles  afterward, 

they  both  announced  that  they  would  allow  a  price  increase  an  order 

0  pay  the  substandard  wage  level  fixed  by  ttie  War  Labor  Board. 
They  both  took  the  position  that  we  are  not  going  to  force  a  manu- 
facturer to  manufacture  at  a  price  which  is  not  a  decent  and  fair  price. 
So  it  was  always  recognized  if  the  minimum  wage  required  a  price 
increase,  it  was  all  right  to  go  ahead  and  increase  ««  P"ce 

So  it  was  not  the  effect  on  prices  that  limited  us  to  55  cents.    Ihat 

ic  your  question,  I  think.    What  it  was,  was  this-^xactly  the  same 

hing  that  limited  the  Congress  to  40  cents  in  193&-we  were  feeling 

mi  lav  to  see  how  quickly  we  could  put  that  up  to  a  decent  level  with- 

'%Z'TiclmZ\ye  were  operating  in  a  period  of  great  unemploy- 
ment    Take  the  southern  textile  actions  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

1  do  not  think  the  southern  textile  people  today  generally  object  to 

^''''StorTLLENDER.  Did  you  not  take  this  position,  though,  in  reach- 
ing the  55-cent  figure,  that  by  further  upping  the  minimum  wage  you 
might  have  to  raise  the  price  of  textile  products? 

Mr  Dwis  We  were  prepared  to  raise  the  price  of  textiles  if  that 
w-m  necessary  The  reason  we  stopped  at  55  cents— labor  at  that  time 
was  asking  for  (>0  cents,  and  we  stopped  at  55  cents  because  we  put  a 
different  evaluation  upon  the  very  thing  that  caused  the  labor  union 
to  stop  then  at  60  cents.  Nobody  pretended  that  60  cents  was  enough 
to  aWe  a  man  a  decent  living.  There  was  no  formula  or  no  budget 
that  anybody  ever  got  up  that  came  out  as  low  as  that.     Now,  that 
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particular  union  has,  I  think,  some  of  the  best  statisticians  in  America, 
;i?  f^K  ^^^  ^^^^  crowd,  and  they  had  very  convincing  evidence 

that ^5  cents  would  be  required  to  give  a  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing, but  they  realized  then  that  that  would  be  too  fast. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  they  also  realized  this,  I  presume,  as  you 
have  ]ust  indicated,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  raise  the  wages  higher 
thnn  55  cents,  making  them  60  cents  or  75  cents  as  they  were  demanding, 
it  would  then  have  been  necessarv  to  raise  the  ceiling  prices  of  various 
cojjynodities  that  were  used  b^  tliese  wage  earners. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  recognized  by  OPA— that  is  a  little  different 
question,  Senator.  It  was  recognized  by  OPA  that  the  substantial 
increase  to  that  55-cent  minimum  level  would  require  a  price  adjust- 
nient,  which  they  subsequently  made.  Now,  that  was  a  combination 
ot  the  Jiankhead  amendment  plus  the  added  pay  roll  cost. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  I  don't  ask  you  to  go  into  this 
question  unless  you  want  to,  but  the  newspapers  attributed  a  state- 
ment to  you,  which  I  think  you  afterward  denied.  The  statement 
attributed  to  you  was  to  the  effect  that  the  raising  of  wages  would  not 
mean  an  increase  in  cost  of  production.  I  think  you  set  a  figure 
according  to  the  press,  of  a  rise  in  wages  of  as  much  as  50  percent. 
As  I  understand  your  testimony  this  morning,  you  do  concede  this, 
that  by  raising  wages,  the  continuous  raising  of  wages,  you  are  also 
bound  to  increase  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  did  not  quite  say  that.  Senator.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer  this  question  in  some  detail,  and  I  think  you  and  I  caii 
have  a  meeting  of  minds  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think 
we  differ  about  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  I  have  been  contending  before  this  com- 
mittee is  this,  that  I  cannot  see,  try  as  much  as  I  can,  how  it  is  possible 
tor  us  to  increase  and  keep  on  increasing  wages  without  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  consuming  public. 

wJif^"*    -J^^'       ,^^^\  ^^"  ^'^^^  ^'^^  «f  <^he  greatest  imaginative 
writers  in  the  world,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  who  was  also  a  great  philospher, 
remarked  that  the  truth  is  something  which  stands  on  its  own  feet 
and  is  fortunately  not  affected  by  anybody's  capacity  to  see  it.     Now 
IZ  fVr  ^f  "^^«^«^^it,  and  I  am  not  saying  to  you  that  I  can  see  it 
for  it  ^^^  '"  statement  that  I  can  see  it,  I  said  I  hoiked 

Now,  I  want  to  add  a  word,  Senator  Ellender,  as  to  what  happened 

fi  lnfj''''\7^''''\  ^  ^^^^  *^^  transcript,  which  has  been  published, 
11  you  want  to  see  it.  ' 

Senator  Ellender.  I  have  always  had  implicit  faith  in  you,  Mr. 

of  ^^V^'^T  ^  ^"^  not  want  it  to  go  out  that  I  rleiiv  :invthinff  I  said 
at  that  conference  I  have  made  no  retraction.  If  "l  hail,  I  would  be 
standing  like  Galileo  and  saving,  "but  the  world  is  round  " 

1  say  now  that  this  country  will  go  forward  to  a  level  of  industrial 
production  of  $160,000,000,000  to  $200,000,000,000  at  present  prices- 
tftat  m  doing  that  we  will  increase  our  standard  of  living  50  percent' 
and  that  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic,  means  that  all  incomes' 
including  wages  but  also  including  everybody's  income,  farmers'  and 
everybody's  will  be  increased  40  or  50  percent.  That  is  not  my  %- 
lire— I  would  rather  say  30,  but  that  was  Fred  Vinson's  figure  in  reH- 
tion  to  prices.  * 
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To  come  right  to  the  point  of  answering  your  questioij,  the  way  it 
is  done  Senafor,  is  by  an  increase  in  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  an  m- 
frete  in  the  rTsource^f ulness  and  skill  of  management  -«  '™««^;^ 
the  productivity  of  investment.  I  am  a  patent  lawyer.  I  have  been 
work  nff  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  devoting  my  whole  life  to 
work  on  technological  improvements  that  have  resulted  in  such  an 

"'TTlob,  as  it  happens,  the  standard  of  living  figures-that  means 
the  BLS  index,  and  you  know  what  that  means 

Senator  Ellender.  At  least  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  D.xvis.  Well,  it  has  a  technical  meaning,  m  a  way,  and  I  am 

'"lsVw"theTfigtTs*c!n  the  price  of  living  were  almost  exactly  what 
thev  w^re  in  1944.  The  straight-time  average  earnings  of  wage  earn- 
Irs^in  American  manufacturing-and  that  is  the  tnie  measure  of  the 
?  rice  of  kbor-were  a  little  more  than  double.  So,  m  that  per  od 
IhJs  country  of  ours  doubled  its  standard  of  living  measured  in  that 

^^■KS/£kS^  riS  is  foiiS  siated,  that  it  is  feasible 
but  the  point  I  have  made  is  that  we  must  start  from  the  bottom  and 
Hke  care  of  all  groups.    We  cannot  single  out  any  group  unless  we  do 
V  olence  to  others.     In  other  words,  you  cannot  elevate  the  standards 
Tfi^nVot^  a  particular  group  without  also  taking  with  that  group 
^L  groups  tha'    you  are  loing  to  penalize.     In  short,  care  must  be 
.ken  that  a    groups  are  provided  lor,  be  they  the  farmers  the  small 
msii  essmen  white-collar  employees,  or  what  not.    My  contention  has 
WnTf  we  attack  the  problem  from  another  aspect,  that  is.  by  reducing 
Sir  cost  ofproduction,  we  can  attain  as  high  a  standard  of    ivmg 
iiist  as  well,  and  in  so  doing  we  can  then  put  ourse  ves  in  a  better 
"ostt?^n  to  compete  for  foreign  trade,  and  by  doing  that  we  can  pro- 
vide more  jobs  iov  our  ijeople.    Now,  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr   Da^s.  Senator  fellender,  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  you 
could  achieve  this  result,  which  I  say  is  the  destiny  of  Amenca-you 
ca    achieve  it,  as  you  say,  by  reducing  prices  or  by.  increasing  wages 
or  by  mixing  both,  and  usually  it  is  done  by  a  mixture  of  both.    I 
iust  do  not  think.  Senator,  we  are  going  to  increase  the  buying  power 
of  a  dollar  represented  in  goods  when  we  owe  300  billion  of  them 
1  do  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  the  man  on  the  street,  but  it 
is  my  guess  that  there  will  be  no  general  reduction  in  the  genera   level 
of  prices     In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  a  dollar  of 
increase  in  value  when  we  owe  300  billion  of  them. 
Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr  Davis   Yes  Senator  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken.'  If  we  had  to  offset  Senator  Ellender's  theory  that 
an  increase  in  wages  would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  price  of 
consumer  goods,  we  might  also  assume  there  has  been  no  iniprove- 
ment  in  production,  in  transportation,  processing,  and  distribution. 
If  there  have  been  no  improvements  in  those  factors,  then  1  agree  it 
is  true  that  an  increase  in  wages  would  be  accompanied  by  approxi- 
mately an  equal  increase  in  cost.  However,  that  is  not  true.  We 
have  made  tremendous  strides  in  improving  production,  transporta- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  methods,  and  that  being  the  case,  an 
increase  in  wages  simply  means  it  is  going  to  furnish  work  for  a  lot 
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more  people  to  produce  the  goods  that  they  can  buy  with  the  increased 
wages. 

1  personally  believe  if  we  permit  the  purchasing  power  of  our  Na- 
tion to  fall  that  It  IS  gomg  to  be  the  farmer  and  not  the  industrial 
worker  that  IS  gomg  to  be  hit  the  hardest,  and  it  is  the  dairy  farmer 
7\tTJiT     *f  acquainted  with,  that  is  going  to  be  hit  first,  becaus^ 
the  first  thing  they  are  going  to  cut  in  their  diet  is  milk. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  has  been  a  report  put  before  this  committee  bv 
he  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  which  must  have  been  pub^ 

Aiken  Tn ^Zh\u  ^^  '"  ""rl'J/  *'''''  ^f ^  P^"'*  '«  '"'^^e,  Senator 
Aiken,  in  which  they  are  a  little  apprehens  ve  about  that    and  in 

which    hey  say  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  Amer  can  farmer  S 
a  high  level  of  industrial  wages.  iwuci  la 

Now,  Senator  Eilender,  if  I  may  follow  a  little  further  on  my  answer 
there  was  an  ed.  oria  published  in  one  of  the  lea<ling  metropolTtan 
ournals  when  this  subject  was  under  discussion  and  the  editor  made 
the  remark  that  really  paraphrased  the  first  assumpti,m  in  what  you 
said.  He  said  wages  are  the  principal  item  in  cost  which,  of  cour^ 
tV"^'  """^  therefore,  he  said,  whenever  you  increase  wage's  you  mS 
tTe  Sta  JarTf)i  1  ro^  increase  in  prices.  Well.  2  or  H  da^ys  lat^ 
the  btanclard  Oil  Co.  of  Aew  Jersey  came  out  and  announced  that 
they  were  going  to  increase  their  wages  1!5  percent  and  they  did  not 
want  a  price  increase,      I  suggested"  that  somebody  pu    those  two 

f„dTsk"Mr"V'li"""r.Plj'^°'^°P''y  ^'^«  ^y  ^i-l^  i'^  Paralle   colunrs 
and  ask  Mr.  Gallup  to  take  a  vote  of  the  American  people  and  ask 

them  "Which  of  these  philosophies  do  you  think  is  correc  «"     I  sav 

hat^they  would  get  just  about  a  lOO-percent  vote  forTe  Standa?! 

^±Z^P^'^<''^.f'y^^othecause  the  American  people  know  the  ec^ 

tCtheltlmh'i^'?  M^*"-   b-»"-ihe.y  are  sllrev^d  enough  to  s^ 
t  forlif  ^^''"''l'.'^  "'•  Ca 's  paying  for  its  economic  philosophy  and 

So  IS  St.^      "^  P'"*  *"■"  '"^'  ^''^  *''*^y  «'•«  «'"art  '""»«h  ?7guess 

Qfa^r''-"'^  Ellender.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  at  that  point  I  have  an  in 

have  as"ur.^  f^  ^*"*'  l^""'  ^"'"^  1°  "^^  »««"t^o"  J^^tTdly     We 
ScftyT2  9m?Z'"f^°"'''""'''  '^""^  P^duces  raw  sugar  and  its 

Xr  fL  oryZtlTs:  camcitToflOOo'i  ''  ^""^"    ^'  ''^'■'  '«'- 
24  hours     Nnw    ;^  f     ^'^P'^P^y  «*  1.000  tons  of  raw  sugarcane  per 

processes  2  000  Vnnc    r*""  ''^  ""'*  "^  production,  the  factory  that 

men  mo?e  thnn  Z  ?    ?'^  S'.garcane  per  24  hours  employs  only  10 

Now  ItZuhVit      ""^T  ^^""^  processes  1,000  tons  per  24  hours. 

oUheSt^fTu       P'^oduction  cost  of  those  two  factories  in  terms 

at  the  rate  of  2^m';  """"""^  I?l  ''^  *V*  *•>«  ^'"'^^^  t^at  processed 
at  tne  rate  of  2,900  tons  per  24  hours  with  only  10  people  more  than 

tttt.s"i;at  ^ma^lerT'.^'r  *""^  ^'  ^'  hLrs,Pthrthe''f':cto"^ 
tnac  nas  that  smaller  production  is  at  a  ^reat  disadvantaoro  to  fhi 

Ss'aS  o  "tt'^St  ''h'  ^-^- P-^-tion?  ^And  mi^rthat^no "  also 
cL  so  m,^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^y^"  ^""^^  mentioned?    It  might 

capacity   but  if  that  factory  is  increased  three  or  four  or  five  times 

nnd  ?h!f^f  ^'  ?.^^'  ^^-  ^P"^^'^^"  '^  ^^^h  but  10  percent  more  empwS' 
and  therefore  the  unit  cost  of  production  is  reduced  not  because  vnn 
have  more  efficient  labor,  but  because  you  h^vrflaSr  pL^^^^^^ 
can  turn  out  more  goods  with  less  labor.     The  samSht^S 
,  other  endeavors,  even  farming.  ^        ^^^ 
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Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  the  first  part  of  your  statement  is  really  a 
reflection  about  a  competitive  society  in  which  lies  the  real  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  you  can  increase  wages  without  increasing  prices, 
because  competition  comes  in.  People  get  hurt  m  competition  some- 
times, but  the  thing  goes  on.     I  do  not  think  we  want  to  abohsh  it. 

Now,  the  other  part  of  it,  about  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  on  account 
of  its  bigness,  being  able  to  pay  this  wage;  I  do  not  think  so  Senator. 
I  happen  to  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  representing  other 
oil  companies  than  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  m  the  field  of  patents  and 
so  forth,  and  they  think,  at  least,  that  they  can  produce  gasoline 
cheaper  than  the  Standard  Oil  Co.     I  don't  know.       ^^^      ,     ,         , 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Davis,  the  answer  to  Senator  El  ender  s  prob- 
lem is  to  make  sure  that  we  have  full  employment,  because  when 
evervbody  is  busy  then  small  industry  and  small  farmers  both  get 
bv  and  sometimes  profit.  When  there  is  not  enough  work,  enough 
business  to  go  around,  big  business  gets  it  or  the  big  farmer  gets  it. 

Mr  Davis  A  friend  of  mine  wrote  to  me  and  enclosed  a  clipping 
from  a  letter  that  a  friend  of  his  had  written  to  him  about  me.  I 
know  quite  well  why  he  cut  this  remark  out  of  the  letter.  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  want  me  to  see  the  entire  letter,  but  he  said,  Does 
(his  idiot  think  that  there  are  60,000,000  jobs  m  America?  I  said, 
"I  don't  know,  but  why  does  this  fellow  get  excited  about  it  i  i  here 
is  nothing  to  quarrel  about."  ,    ,        ,  ,  i      i     i        j 

The  best  statistics  I  have— and  they  have  been  checked  and  re- 
checked  bv  the  best  people  in  Washington— are  that  in  the  fall  of 
this  vear  there  will  be  available  in  America  61,000,000  and  some-odd 
willing  and  capable  workers  looking  for  jobs.  I  do  not  regard  that 
as  a  calamity ;  I  think  it  is  an  asset ;  I  think  it  is  our  greatest  asset. 
To  waste  it,  J  say,  to  so  conduct  the  economy  that  you  are  wasting 
10  to  15  percent  of  that  asset  is  simply  ridiculous.  It  will  not  be 
done.     The  people  will  not  permit  it  again  for  any  considerable 

period  of  time.  .         .  i  n        j: 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  the  situation  was  best  expressed  by  a  farmer 
in  my  State  to  whom  I  was  talking.  He  said :  "I  notice  when  I  cannot 
get  enough  help  I  always  make  money;  when  I  get  all  the  help  ^ 

want  I  cannot  break  even."  i  •   i     ^      i,       u     • 

Mr  Dwis.  That  is  right.  Wages  are  always  highest  when  busi- 
ness is  good,  of  course;  and  production  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

I  would  like  to  close.  You  have  been  awfully  nice  to  me,  but  I 
would  like  to  close  with  this,  Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  don't  want  you  to  close. 

Mr  Dwis  All  right.  I  want  to  get  this  in  there.  I  say  there  is 
nothing  for  the  American  people  to  fight  about.  They  have  got,  lying 
ahead  of  them,  the  opportunity  to  make  the  greatest  contribution  to 
progress  that  you  have  ever  seen  in  the  world.  Their  duty,  their  as- 
sumed obligation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  to  go  ahead  and  use  these 
assets  They  ought  not  to  quarrel  about  it,  because  there  is  plenty  of 
pie  for  evervbody  if  you  go  ahead  and  produce.     .  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  When  you  sav  that  the  raising  of  wages  must 
necessarily  raise  prices  of  everything  in  proportion,  aren  t  you  as- 
suming that  everything  is  properly  adjusted  between  every  class  of 
producer  and  worker,  and  so  on?  Now,  my  recollection  is  that  m 
the  war  period  profits  increased  about  5  or  6  times,  while,  at  the  same 
time  a  large  class  of  people  were  getting  inadequate  wages;  m  other 
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words,  there  are  a  number  of  persons  who  are  not  earning  enough  to 
live  on  and  yet  there  are  otliers  who  are  pavincr  perhaps  a  95-percent 
cotTif  f^""*  •^^'^.'"^  ''  ^""^  ^l'^  P^^^^^^  adjustment  which  enables  us  to 
evJr  tldn  ^  "^^  ^^  ^^'^^^        ^"^  commodity  will  raise  the  price  of 

Mr.  Davis  I  think  I  agree  with  all  of  that,  Senator  Tunnell.  I 
perhaps  would  put  it  this  way:  Now,  there  is  never  any  direct  rela- 
tionship, but  if  prices  need  to  be  increased  to  fairly  cover  the  added 
cost  of  bringing  substandard  wages  up  to  a  decent  standard,  I  am  in 
tavoT  ot  taking  the  increase  in  price,  for  the  very  reason  you  have  in 
mind,  and  spread  it  over  the  community  where  it  belongs.  The  social 
economist,  not  so  long  ago,  believing  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  not  understanding  it  perhaps,  was  content  to  regulate  the  supply 
ot  labor  by  starving  the  laborers  that  were  not  necessary  at  the  then 
existing  level  of  industrial  production.  We  have  come  a  full  cycle 
from  that  theory  of  economics,  if  you  call  it  economics.  I  think  it 
is  no  more  than  Christian  ethics,  but  we  have  come  to  it,  the  econo- 
mists have  come  to  it,  that  that  is  not  the  way  you  would  regulate  the 
economy,  that  what  you  would  do  is  make  an  endeavor  to  utilize  to 
the  full  your  available  resources.  No  country  in  the  world  has  any- 
thing like  the  resources  we  have,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  use  them,  and  among  those  resources  is  the  labor  of 
61,000,000  people  in  industry. 

Now,  I  am  an  elderly  gentleman— at  least  I  am  elderly,  and  I  would 
prefer  to  take  a  rest.  I  do  not  want  $100,000,000,000  worth  of  gad^rets 
but  the  young  people  of  America  do,  and  the  boys  that  are'coming 
back  from  the  fronts  do,  and  they  are  not  coming  back  with  any  idea 
of  asking  for  charity,  in  my  judgment.  They  know  their  way  around  • 
they  know  the  possibilities.  I  am  no  prophet,  but  I  think  they  are 
just  going  to  insist  on  them,  and  I  think  they  will  get  them. 

Senator  ElIxExder.  Mr.  Davis,  do  you  think  that  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  of  1938  was  given  a  fair  trial,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
w^ar^  came  in  1939  ? 

Tou  indicated  a  while  ago  that  although  Congress  did  not  believe 
that  the  40-cents-per-hour  minimum  was  enough,  yet  you  say  that 
Congress  spread  this  increase  from  25  cents  to  40  cents  over  the  period 
of  7  years  because  of  the  fear  that  was  in  the  mind  of  Congress  that 
by  increasing  it  too  fast  we  might  disrupt  industry  and  cause  unem- 
ployment. Now,  in  the  light  of  that,  will  you  please  answer  the  ques- 
tion I  just  asked  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  obvious.  Senator,  that  it  got 
a  less  thoroughgoing  test  than  it  would  have  gotten  if  the  value  of 
the  dollar  had  remained  stationary.  After  all,  this  is  a  big  world, 
and,  as  Senator  Tunnell  pointed  out,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eveii 
distribution.  We  know  it  did  not  do  anybody  any  harm,  it  did  not 
do  the  producers  any  harm.     They  will  agree  with  us,  I  think. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  reason  for  that  was  the  impact  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  altogether.  Senator. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Well,  T  think  you  will  concede  this:  The  war 
in  Europe  started  in  1939,  and  although  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act  was  raised  from  30  to  371/2  cents  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  as  I  recall  it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  cotton  mills  through- 
out the  country  had  abundant  orders  from  across  the  seas  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  war,  and  of  course  that  took  out  a  lot  of  the  shock. 
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I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  IMr.  Schwellenbach,  a  few  days  ago, 
whether  he  thought  that  a  rise  of  621/2  percent  from  the  legal  rate 
fixed  by  law  for  the  first  year  was  a  fair  uppmg  of  the  legal  rate,  in 
the  light  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  that  he  favored  a 
reasonable  rise,  and  he  said,  "Yes." 

What  is  your  view^  on  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  would  say  "yes,"  too. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  would  say  what?  rr^^     ^k 

Mr  Davis.  I  would  say  "yes,"  too,  for  this  reason :  The  55  cents  is 
now  the  equivalent  of  40  cents,  and  it  has  pretty  generally  been  at- 
tained.    I  think  Secretary  Schwellenbach  pointed  that  out. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr  D  WIS.  So  you  start  with  the  situation  where  we  know  pretty 
well  that  the  55-cent  minimum  is  equitable,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  Congress,  and  it  would  not  cause  any  disturbance. 
Now,  the  question  is,  would  65  cents •   ,    ^k       t. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  At  that  point,  though, 
the  reason  for  that  was,  as  I  conceive  it,  we  had  full  employment  be- 
cause of  the  war— many  industries  vied  with  each  other  for  labor. 
Our  Government  bought  50  percent  of  what  industry  produced,  and 
it  could  look  ahead.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment, from  1939  to  1944,  a  period  of  5  years,  we  raised  nimimum  wages 
from  40  cents  to  only  55  cents,  or  371/2  percent.    That  is  what  we  did, 

^m".  Davis.  Yes;  but  not  quite  in  that  period.     It  was  from  June 

1949  to  1944 

S'^enator  Ellender.  But  from  1939  to  date  with  full  employment, 
YOU  raised  it  STVo  percent,  assuming  I  am  right,  and  1  think  i  am. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Senator.  I  don't  know  what 
vou  have  reference  to.  ^     ,,      -,   i  ^.x 

Senator  Ellender.  I  remember,  because  I  attended  a  committee 

meeting  in  New  York.  ^     ,-.     a 

Mr.  Davis.  Talking  about  textiles  ^ 

Senator  Ellender  Yes.  I  think  on  that  committee  although  the 
South  produced  about  80  percent  of  textile  products,  they  had  about 
two  reT3resentatives  out  of  about  30  to  50. 

Mr    Davis.  They  ought  to  have  brought  it  up  before  Congress, 

^^Senator  Tunnell.  They  did  not  get  behind  much   did  they? 

Senator  Ellender.  No,  they  did  not,  because  of  the  European 
rjrders  as  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago. 

The'point  I  want  to  stress  with  Mr.  Davis  is  this,  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  answer :  The  facts  remain,  however,  Mr.  Davis,  that  irrespec- 
tive of  what  period  the  increase  occurred— my  recollection  is  it  was 
from  about  1939 

^'ia^oTEuSo^'cLinuing).  To  date  or  1944  tli^ 
minimum  watres  37V'  percent.     In  other  words,  from  1939  to  1944,  the 
War  Labor  Board  sa'w  fit  to  raise  mininmm  wages  only  to  55  cents,  or 
371/2  percent  from  what  they  were  in  1939  ^      ^     ^  -^    Xf 

The  bill  under  discussion  seeks  to  do  this,  as  I  understand  it:  It 
c;peks  to  rai«e  wa<res  from  the  standard  that  Mr.  Schwellenbach  states 
s  tt  ^taXd  n^ow,  that  is,  55  cents,  to  65.  cents  the  first  year,  to  70 
cents  the  second  year  and  to  75  cents  the  third  year,  all  m  a  period  of 
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3  years.  With  no  indication  as  to  what  the  future  holds  out,  some 
are  proposing  to  raise  the  present  55  cents  in  the  space  of  3  years  to  a 
rate  tliat  will  be  over  36  percent.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  increase 
of  the  minimum  wage?  Will  industry  be  able  to  absorb  it  in  such  a 
short  period  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  May  I  first  give  you  my  refreshed  recollection  about  the 
textile  wages? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.    State  it  as  vou  underetand  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  recall  it,  the  War  L-.ibor  Board,  the  Mediation 
Board,  gave  a  Ti/^-cent  increase  in  textiles  in  the  South  in  1941,  and 
the  prevailing  wage  was  around  30  cents,  although  there  were  a  good 
many  below  that.  Then,  it  was  later  raised  again  bv  the  War  Labor 
I>()ard,  and,  finally,  the  third  time,  to  55  cents.     I  think  that  is  it. 

Now,  to  answer  your  question,  which  is  a  quantitative  one.  Senator, 
that  is  the  jump  from  55  cents,  which  is  really  the  prevailing  wage  now, 
to  65  cents  at  once  and  then  5  cents  a  year  the  next  2  years  will  be 
too  rapid  ? 

Now,  I  think  that  is  a  very  pertinent  cjuestion.  If  I  knew  the  answer 
I  certainly  would  help  this  committee  in  any  way  I  could,  but  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  experts  who  know  the  answer.  The  people  who  can 
make  the  best  guess  about  that  m-e  people  like  Mr.  Hinrichs,  of  BLS 
who  has  tlie  statistics,  and  Mr.  Walling,  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, and  his  people,  and  the  people  who  sat  on  those  committees  whom 
you  remember.  They  have  really  studied  it.  Now,  I  think  that  is 
where  this  committee  should  get  the  detailed  information,  because  you 
gentlemen  are  going  to  have  a  very  important  decision,  as  I  see  it,  and 
that  IS  whether  6C}  cents  is  the  right  amount  to  start  with  and  whether 
it  should  go  up  5  cents  a  year,  or  how  much  of  that  you  should  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  committees.  I  think  those  com- 
mittees work  splendidly,  and  I  think  you  could  afford  to  leave  some 
discretion  there  to  the  individual  committees. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Mr.  Hinrichs  was  on  the  stand,  and  I  asked  him  a 
few  questions,  not  exactly  in  the  language  that  I  asked  you  but  alono- 
the  same  line.  He  took  the  position,  as  I  recall  it,  that'higher  wages 
would  accomplish  much  good  in  raising  the  standard  of  livin<r,  but  he 
IS  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  tell  us  what  effect  such  a  course  is  going 
to  have  on  the  groups  below  that  may  be  disturbed  by  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  no  group  below  these  people. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  mean,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  one-horse  farmer 
the  small  manufacturer  who  has  from  5  to  15  emj^loyees,  who  cannot 
attord  to  install  these  labor-saving  devices,  or  cannot  make  goods  in 
large  quantities,  and  whose  per  unit  cost  is  greater,  as  you  know 

Mr.  Davis.  I  see. 

Senator  Eij^exder.  I  could  testify  as  to  the  most  marvelous  living 
conditions  that  will  exist  as  to  those  of  our  laboring  men  who  are  o-iven 
a  minimum  of  $2,000  per  year— that  is  fine,  but  if  you  forget  about  the 
disturbance  and  the  dislocation  you  are  going  to  cause  to  the  group  be- 
low that  produces  for  those  people  that  you  are  trying  to  help,  you  may 
find  yourself  with  a  plan  that  will  not  accomplish  your  purpose.  In 
other  words,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago,  unless  we  also  help  those  who 
produce  the  raw  materials,  the  people  in  the  group  you  are  trying  to 
help  will  not  get  the  clothing  and  food  that  they  need,  even  though  they 
have  the  money.    That,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  disturbing  factors 
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Mr  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  need  be.  Senator.     There  is  no  need  in 
^tll'^E^t^'^A^  right.    But  are  we  not  forgetting  many 

TenTtoT  E™^^^^^^^^  confident  of  that,  but  we.always  come  back 
toX  same  place  where  we  were  before.  If  you  raise  the  wages  of  a 
c^rtL  group  and  vou  also  permit  the  rise  of  the  production  cos  s  of 
reKr  group  which  means  higher  living  costs  you  find  yourself  m 
the  same  boat.  \^our  dollars  buy  less  ^nd  conditions  are  noU^^^^^^^ 

Mr  Davis.  Secretary  SchweUenbach  said,  m  answer  to  that  question. 
-Industry  always  find^  a  way/'    I  would  put  ^\%^^'^^J^^^^  J^ 

would  say  "America  has  found  a  way  m  the  past."  Right  now,  ]ust  as 
Toon  as  wl  get  into  production  and  in  a  position  to  make  rapid  progress, 

"  n"ow  I'can  undelSnd  how  a  manufacturer,  especially  the  small  one 
thatTou  speak  of,  is  apprehensive  today^even  the  big  one-but  they 
haveCt  ir'o  ah^ad.  I  think  the  trouble  is,  Senator  that  everybody 
thinks  they  know  the  answer  and  each  one  is  likely  to  be  selfish.  What 
we  need  n^this  country  is  courage  to  go  ahead  and  the  humility  to  real- 
Tze  that  no  one  of  us  knows  the  answer ;  we  have  got  to  experiment  and 

XftrETi^ToTi  agree  with  you  thoroughly,  Mr.  Davis,  but  here 
is  what  we  are  doing  at  the  moment.  We  are  taking  care  of  a  special 
S-^u fbria^^  in  any  manner  attempting  to  take  care  of  the 

f^nnns  th'it  ire  ffoinff  to  be  disturbed.  We  are  doing  violence  to  some 
^ho  m4  tve^^^^^^^^^^^  recourse  than  to  close  their  businesses.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  always  have  to  do  that. 

iTCii'^tronly'God  who'ctld  pass  a  la.  that  .ould  fix  every- 

alonrspTendX  without  going  too  far  out  of  the  way  to  help  certain 
along  spienaiaiyw  B      ^  ^,      ^^^^  j  ^^  ^^^  willing  to 

feb'by  la'w  to  the  extent  Jhat^I  think^l  will  destroy  some  of  the 
help  by  law  lo  i  j^        jf  ^,^  could  write  out  a  bill  here 

ZT  would  take  cafe  of  all  groups  that  will  be  disturbed  by  virtue 
oflhrs  proposed  Taw  I  woufi  no?  be  quarreling,  I  would  not  say  a 

"SKs.'wo?Tou -^^^^       have  gone  ahead  splendidly  and 

vou  also  bring  up  these  matters  of  balance,  which  are  very  real  but 

we  are  talk  nf  about  the  substandard  group  in  industry     Now,  there 

Jlcfonflflrd  aroups  in  agriculture  that  ought  to  be  talked  about, 

Z,  no/^n  tWs  bill     I  say  our  splendor  is  tarnished  as  long  as  we 

W  willVg  workU^  people  who  cannot  make  out  of  an 

honLt  day's^work  enough  wages  to  live  on     There  is  no  necessity  for 

it     This  is  a  splendid  country,  but  until  you  wipe  that  stain  off 

he  sWeld  I  say  Fts  splendor  is  tarnished  and  "^f  Mr' 'te'l  aJ 

Senator  Ellendek.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly,  Mr.  Dans,  1  am 
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not  taking  issue  with  you  on  that  point.  I  have  been  in  politics 
now  for  over  30  years.  I  was  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature  for  12 
years  and  served  8  of  those  when  Huey  Long  was  in  power  in 
Louisiana.     You  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  worked  with  him  and  helped  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  ability.  I  would  say,  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  made  greater  progress  toward  helping  the  so-called  common 
man  than  Louisiana  has  done.  I  have  been  an  advocate  for  the 
so-called  common  man  all  my  life,  and  I  want  to  continue  to  be. 
As  I  have  indicated  on  two  or  three  occasions  before  this  com- 
mittee, before  we  take  steps  in  a  direction  that  might  cause  unem- 
ployment rather  than  continued  employment,  we  ought  to  give  the 
subject  the  most  thorough  consideration.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  phases  of  the  problem.  Many  small  businesses,  such  as  in 
lumber  production,  small  businesses  that  employ  from  5  to  20  per- 
sons, where  hand  work  prevails,  I  can  see  much  damage  to  them. 
Such  business  may  be  absorbed  by  large  business.  Small  farmers 
will  be  com|)elled  to  pay  more  for  labor  and  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  large  farmers  who  are  able  to  buy  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. 

If  Congress,  back  in  1938,  saw  fit  to  give  a  leeway  of  7  years  in 
which  to  raise  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  to  as  high  as  40  cents 
and  here  you  are  attempting  to  do  it  in  3  years  with  a  much  greater 
percentage  rise,  I  just  cannot  see  it.  Especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  with  the  war  over  and  a  number  of  strikes  facing  us  now  all 
over  the  country,  and  no  doubt  with  full  employment  not  in  the 
cards,  as  I  can  see  at  the  moment.  I  fear  it  will  result  in  more  dis- 
ruption of  business  than  some  are  willing  to  admit. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  will  just  remind  the  Senator  that  3  years  is 
a  long  enough  time  to  starve. 

Senator  Ellender.  Nobody  will  ever  starve  in  this  country. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  will  just  call  your  attention  to  the  1931  crisis. 

Senator  Ellender.  Everybody  was  in  a  mighty  poor  state  then  but 
nobody  starved.  Cotton  was  4  cents  a  pound,  wheat  30  cents  per 
bushel,  and  other  farm  products  similarly  low. 

Senator  Guffey.  Our  country  had  no  vision.  We  are  planning 
now  for  the  future.  Until  you  plan  something  for  the  future,  you 
are  going  to  have  trouble. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  agree  with  that.  Senator,  but  when  we  start 
planning  for  one  group  let  us  not  do  so  to  the  destruction  of  other 
groups. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  great  number  of 
exemptions  now  ? 

For  instance,  this  morning  I  had  some  communication  from  a  con- 
cern in  Michigan  that  claims  that  they  should  have  exceptions  for 
boys  on  part  time,  and  boys  that  they  are  training  for  expert  work, 
and  that  any  rigid  law  fixing  a  minimum  would  strike  them  wrongly. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that.  Senator,  because  the 
answer  is  "Yes."  Any  wage  contract  needs  to  have  carefully  drawn 
exceptions  for  workers  who  are  not  capable  of  full-time  work  or  a 
full  output  of  work.  For  instance,  the  order  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  if  you  get  it  and  read  it,  on  this  55-cent  minimum  in  the  textile 
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industry,  makes  a  provision  for  -  -ce ^ ^^^^^ 

not  know  just;.;^mt  IS  f  ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^that  under  the  pressure 

that  are  excepted.     Now,  the  ^^^g^^,^;^'^\? '^^  ^^^t  everybody  in  the 
of  selfish  interest  the  employers  would  like  to  put  e      y  ^^^^ 

excepted  class.     The  exceptions  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,,  ^he 

are  drawn  by  the  I>eP^^^,^\e,^^Sl^^^^^^^^  wage  law 

administration  of  some  of  ^^^  jj^^^^^^  There  is  a  well- developed 

and  this  law  itself  make  such  ^,^.^^^^1^^';^^^^^^^^^^^  use,  as  long 

definition  of  such  exceptions  which  t^  ^^^^ 

Tn  fh^^eSot  sol^^^^^^^  --^" 

record  i j 

Senator  Tunneix.  I  wish  you  would. 
Mr.  Davis.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 

(See  exhibits  A  ««d  B  Pp.  164  16o.^  ^^^^^  ^         ^^ 

Senator  Eu-ENDER.  ^J-  Uavis  one  m^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^, 

LrSt  To  bit  X"^^^^  i--p-  -  ^^«  ^^-'''- 

and  exemptions  that  exist  in  ^t .  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j  ^^ 

ticKqralifi^^rinLi^^        would  like  to  have  me  to  look 
Sffi  Id  writ;  that  out.  I  would  be  glad  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

■^rr;  trfZ -sJ  e\he  coii^tter^^^^^^^^^^  yo'^r  pi.- 

JlSi^^a  n~am  time  and  give  us  your  views  xn 

%r^^ls.  Are  you  going  to  pay  my  fees  Senator  ? 

g^Zm^rri^m^eti^^g^^^^^^  -^'  ^ 

old  act,  and  give  you  my  «P"."^»  f^^^^^^f  jjf,  to  thlfeasibilitv  of 
.uKng!sTrr?he^old  frarimpar^efto  tLse  provided  foV  in 
the  bill  under  consideration. 
Mr.  ^AV^.  Yes.  ^^  ^^^ 

Ha'rfurna^eTndi^trT    We  have  raised  the  age  limit  to  16  years,  and 

'""'^  ''^^Z  te?.at;'a!/firfobT:™^had  was  in  the  steel  business 
.    IL'i^v;  mv  father  was  a  member.    I  worked  as  a  sweeper  ,n  a  steel 
of  which  my  father  was  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y •  «'^'=«P* 

S'*">      1a  1  8Ws  on  Sunday,  to  swing  the  shift.    My  father  was 
£  berand  L^^S^^^^^^^^^  goin|to  do.     You  can't  run 


J! 

I. 

■■in*. 
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the  steel  industry  on  less  than  12  hours  a  day."  I  said,  "Why  can't 
you  run  it  on  8  hours."  He  nearly  dropped  dead.  He  said,  "How 
can  you  run  the  steel  industry  on  8  hours  a  day?"  I  bring  that  up 
as  a  personal  stor}-,  because  that  is  a  fine  illustration.  The  people 
who  said  that  you  could  not  possibly  afford  to  operate  the  steel  in- 
dustry on  an  8-hour  shift,  three  shifts  a  day,  instead  of  a  12-hour 
shift,  two  shifts  a  day,  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  their  statisticians 
and  their  economists  had  all  the  figures  and  they  really  believed  you 
could  not  do  it,  but  finally  the  considerations  of  common  decency  led 
them  to  do  it,  and,  goodness  knows,  they  have  done  very  well.  None 
of  them  would  go  back  to  the  12-hour  day  if  they  could. 

Senator  Guffey.  You  recall  in  the  blast-furnace  industry  it  was  12 
hours  a  day  7  days  a  week.  A  philanthropic  man  in  the  steel  organiza- 
tion gave  a  friend  of  mine  the  job  to  investigate  it  for  9  months,  and 
when  he  got  through  he  made  a  report  the  result  of  which  was  they 
adopted  Uie  8-hour  day  6  days  a  week  and  they  made  money  in  the 
blast-furnace  industry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  thank  you,  Mr.  Davis. 

(The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Davis  follows :) 

Exhibit  A 

Pennie,  Davis,  Mabvin  and  Edmonds 

counsellors  at  law 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Octoler  2,  194S. 
Mr.  Charles  Kramer, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Lahor, 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kramer:  When  I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  considering 
S.  1349  on  Friday,  September  28,  I  testified  that  the  orders  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  in  the  textile  cases  in  February  1945  excepted  learners,  and  handi- 
capped persons  from  the  mininmm  wage  rate  of  $0.55  per  hour.  I  was  asked  to 
supply  copies  of  those  orders.  I  transmit  a  number  of  mimeographed  copies  here- 
with. The  provision  as  to  learners  and  handicapped  persons  is  in  paragraph  1  of 
each  order. 

I  was  also  asked  by  the  subcommittee  to  comment  upon  the  provisions  of 
S.  1349  as  to  persons  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7. 

The  extent  of  these  exceptions  is  not  a  matter  to  which  I  have  given  any 
particular  study.  I  do  not  think  my  testimony  on  the  subject  would  be  as  help- 
ful to  the  committee  as  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walling,  for  instance,  or  anyone 
who  has  had  direct  experience  with  the  operation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  as  it  applied  to  such  exceptions. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  principal  amendments  to  section  13  of  the  old  act, 
proposed  in  S.  1349,  have  to  do  with  employees  engaged  in  the  handling  and 
packing  of  fish  and  in  the  handling  and  packing  of  agricultural  products.  The 
lines  that  should  be  sought  for  in  these  fields  are  lines  which  separate  occupations 
which  are  truly  fishing  operations  or  agricultural  operations  from  occupations 
which  are  really  industrial  operations.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fairly  easy  to 
draw  this  line  of  separation  in  fishing. 

The  drawing  of  the  line  in  the  field  of  agriculture  will  get  the  committee,  I  am 
afraid,  into  the  middle  of  the  long-standing  dis]mte  as  to  where  agricultural  labor 
ends  and  industrial  labor  begins.  That  situation  is  now  completely  confused. 
The  confusion  has  been  lifted  almost  to  the  level  of  the  fantastic  by  the  Lea 
amendment  to  the  War  Labor  Board  appropriation  bill.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
can  expect  to  legislate  wisely  in  this  field  by  riders  to  appropriation  bills.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  question  should  be  frankly  faced  and  a  legislative  definition 
of  agricultural  labor  adopted  which  will  be  appropriate  for  all  legislation  by  which 
agricultural  labor  is  affected. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wn.UAM  H.  Davis. 
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National  War  Labor  Board 
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B-1963 
Textile 


(Cleared  and  release,  t.rou..  t.e  .acilUies  o.  t.e  Office  of  War  Infor.at.o„ 

T.e  National  War  Labor  Boarjl  ^^^^^^^^fJ^'^^c^T^^^^n 
in  "ving  23  southern  cotton  te^'tilVprsvlvania  rayOT  companies.  The  Textile 
compixnits,  and  6  New  ^^^^^^  ■^X^^^^^^^^^^L^^mi.'^  for  the  more  than 

'"l^  Board  in  these  three  textile  orders  is  -'  «»ly  -^^.  ^ lltufvf  t 

°-s  ;«r  .ra  H  £Siir;.farSLYi=d%?si 

^''^^ri^r.refully  dej^loped  hud^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

hourly  rate  higher  than  jy« /«^j|,  "'ff^tilch  substandards  of  living    n  dispute 

rstafrc^rr'eJ^r^^i/rdnf^^^^^^^^^^^ 

S^^'^^'^Thro^rs  rsoTetsirhreXt  the/coiJldJot  be  disruptive  to  eniploy- 

^?^t  rSionfo7x?set«ng  to  compe^^^  „,,  ,,  ,^,  parties  i. 

"The  'guideposts'  fixed  by  tbe  Board    ni  ^,^^^^^  ^^^  "^^SesvLO^ 

negotiating  a  properly  '»l'»«^,Ty,"f.,fr,"e  3  regions  involved  in  those  cases.  They 
being  pa  Id  for  various  occupations  in  the  3  regn,n^        ^^^^  -guideposf  rates  the 

are,  therefore,  not  uniform  for  all  regions,    ^n  '»j  ^  major    ob  classifl- 

Bomd  thoroughly  analyzed  the  wage  ra'^  ^^'^"^^f'^The  'guidcposf  rates  for  each 
«,tion  in  the  r.4  eompan.-es '"^^^f^J'  th^  3  cases.         J  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^ 

area  were  established  in  relation  '»  ™  ™'jf  "^^  ^  properly  balanced  wage  rate 
panies  in  each  area  ^'h'^*  ]>«<!  ^«  ^  \de  irtaTthaH'^wal  not  depaning  from 
structure.     In  this  way  the  Bo»rd  ^adt  certai  ^^  geographical  differetials." 

its  long-established  Po^V^  °' "?' ?=  "j'^^  "^  rate  schedules  in  each  plant  shoiild 
The  Board  ordered  «!>«' "?.«"  ''"J^'fn  effect  all  provisions  of  the  three  orders 
commence  immediately,  «"* '' P'^^f^'"  Xyeel 

which  do  not  involve  comiieusation  to  employees  employees,  however,  were 

'^  Provisions  of  tl'^orderswmch  affect  ^  ^^^^  ^  i^^^a 

Stayed  by  the  Board  "pending  fuitheror^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^        production  costs 

as  soon  as  the  questions  »' P™J''"'|„ei;s)    now  under  discussion  between  the 
In  cases  l»volvng  procurement  as«uc  f  ^  no  ^^^^  resolved." 

^Tach  of  Th^enS^t^xSrorderrcontains  major  provisions : 

MINIMUM   BATE 

f„  „«  hour  WHS  ordered  in  a  "move  toward  the  cor- 

A  minimum  rate  of  o5  cents  an^p^JJ'^IJ'^ilf  statutory  duty  in  all  dispute 

rection  of  substandard  living    ^"^^^.^l  to  govern  relations  between  tlie  parties 

S^hr^'tifa^dTa^urbirreS^  employee  under  all  the  circum- 

-CrnirhoT^uest^Uha;;^^^ 
The  Board  heretofore  generallj^has^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ,,„t, 

rii'irrvlrho't  applying  to  *^,rt:xtne''iXsrry'pays  the  lowest  wages  of  any  I 
The  Board  found  1*'?*^^',^^"  j""!!^"!*  '    the  average  hourly  earnings  being 
basic  manufacturing  '"d'f  J^  the  IM  manufacturing  industrial  groups  shown  in 
64.6  cents  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  IMma^^^^^  g^^^^  T^.V^J^n 

fnduSl  groups  wlmaverage  hourly  earnings  below  cotton  textiles  were  all 
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nondurable  goods  industries :  Cottonseed  oil,  63.3  cents ;  work  shirts,  55.2  cents ; 
and  handkerchiefs,  62.8  cents. 

The  Hoard  pointed  out  that  cotton  textiles  is  an  industry  where  efficient  opera- 
tion is  essential  for  the  efftx'tive  prosecution  of  the  war  and  that  the  low  wages 
now  paid  in  the  industry  prevent  the  industry  from  meeting  its  wartime  produc- 
tion schedules. 

1  FIVEJ-CENT  INCREASE  IN   HIGHER  ILVTES 

Having  raised  the  minimum  rate  to  55  cents,  the  Board  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  all  rates  above  the  present  50-cent  figure  by  5  cents  an  hour  in  order 
"to  keep  the  minimum  differentials  between  immediately  interrelated  job  classi- 
fications necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  efficiency."  It  f(»und  that 
the  wage  rate  structure  is  compressed  close  to  the  50-cent  minimum,  due  to  gradual 
increases  in  minimum  rates  over  a  period  of  years  and  failure  in  the  past  to  keep 
the  proper  differentials  between  jobs  above  the  minimum. 

The  Board's  orders  in  the  southern  and  New  England  cases  stated  that 
"further  narrowing  of  wage  differentials  between  job  classifications  above  the 
mininuini  is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  productive  efficiency  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  textile  goods  so  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
to  the  civilian  economy."  In  most  of  the  southern  companies,  the  order  added, 
the  present  narrow  differentials  are  "an  important  factor  in  causing  the  present 
critical  shortages  of  war  and  civilian  textiles." 

WAGE  RATE  RECLASSIFICATIONS 

Each  company  and  the  union  were  directed  "to  establish  through  collective 
bargaining  a  more  balanced  and  properly  alined  wage  rate  structure  in  which  the 
rates  for  semiskilled  and  skilled  employees  provide  a  reasonable  differential  above 
the  minimum  rate." 

»  Different  sets  of  "guideposts"  are  fixed  for  the  three  cases.  The  lowest 
»  guide  rate  in  the  southern  and  New  York-Pennsylvania  cases  is  55  cents  an  hour 
for  common  labor,  while  the  lowest  in  the  New  England  case  is  57  cents  for 
scrubbers  and  sweepers  (a  few  employees  in  the  New  England  mills  receive  a 
rate  below  the  scrubber-sweeper  category  and  thus  are  affected  by  the  nnnimum 
rate).  The  top  "guidepost"  (for  loom  fixers)  is  $1.02  in  the  NeW  England  and 
New  York  Pennsylvania  ca.ses,  while  it  is  90  cents  in  the  southern  case. 

"Guidepost"  rates  for  certain  key  occupations  were  set  forth  in  the  orders 
in  order  to  insure  a  proper  alinement  of  the  wage  schedules  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  parties.  These  key-rate  guides  were  not  identical  in  all  three  cases 
because  they  are  based  on  the  area  rates. 

{=^pocial  panels  will  be  established  for  the  textile  cases  to  review  the  wage 
classification  schedules  negotiated  by  the  parties  and  to  draft  schedules  for  those 
unable  to  agree.  The  panels  will  review  the  schedules  to  make  certain  they 
do  not  violate  instructions  of  the  Board.  The  adjustments  made  under  the 
reclassifl -ation  cannot  be  general  across-the-board  increases  but  must  be  bona 
fide  adjustments  to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  plant 
the  order  specifies.  ' 

As  respects  the  reclassification  adjustments,  the  order  explained,  "little  or 
no  increase  will  be  needed  in  some  plants  where  wage  rates  are  now  in  a  sound 
relationship."  In  others,  where  most  rates  are  now  close  to  the  minimum 
greater  admstments  will  be  required,  but  in  the  southern  and  New  York-Penn- 
sylvania cases  these  are  not  to  exceed  an  over-all  average  increase  of  5  cents 
an  lioiir,  computed  for  the  total  number  of  employees  of  the  company.  In  the 
^ew  England  case,  rates  set  forth  in  agreements  between  the  union  and  the  Fall 
River  J  extile  Manufacturers  Association  are  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  negotiatine 
rates  between  the  "guide  posts"  provided  in  the  order. 

The  parties  were  directed  to  negotiate  the  establishment  of  a  daily  guaranteed 
minimum  for  job  classifications  operated  on  a  piece  or  incentive  basis. 

RETROACTIVE  PAYMENT 

The  Board  ordered  a  retroactive  payment  equal  to  5  cents  per  hour  dating  from 
October  1,  1944,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

In  the  southern  case,  a  premium  of  5  cents  an  hour  was  ordered  for  work 
on  the  third  shift,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  Board's  order.    The  union  had 
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requested  a  7-cent  differential  in  the  southern  case,  but  this  was  not  an  issue  in 

the  other  cases.  ,      .  ^op^tion^  was  an  issue,  the  Board  ordered 

For  11  southern  companies  m  which  vacations  ^^s  an  ,  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

1  week's  vacation  with  pay  for  ^^Pi^y^rLcontract  in  the  company  involved. 

in  the  interest  of  war  production." 
The  Board's  orders  are  attached. 

NATIONAL  War  Labor  Board 

111-2527-D).    February  20,  1945. 

DiRECTTVE  Order 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  powers  vestal  in  it  by  Executive  Order  9017 
f  T'      mrv  ""   ■'^^^   <^i./%  T?vo^.ntivp  nrders.  dire 
the  act  of 
orS'tUI  meloi'lowlngTer-r.ra'nU-c^dUiors  oFempioy-nent  shall  govern  the 

-\\^Thr='^''^f;;^^^^^^^^ 

considerations,  the 

mbstandards  of  living 

per  hour  for  all 

;mplo;ee;:eTeept  learners  «"'' ban-JicarPed  P^^^^^^^  substandards  of  living. 

adjustments  in  .™n'f<""^'>  Z  minimum  differentials  between  immediately  In- 
the  extent  required  to  keep  '"«  ™'"'"™'"  "  .^e  maintenance  of  productive  cffl- 
terrelated  job  e'assm^t'ons  n^^^^^^  '^  .dmurn ''avrno"rmaIIy  'tapered,    llie 

ciency.  Such  adjustmenrs  ^""^^  J  fnrthpr  narrowine  of  wage  differentials  be- 
Board  fln;'^'"  t^,?,Srrv  \be'  mh  i'^urirroUatibfe  with  the  main- 
Scitf  ^r^^^u'c^r ^fflc  ency  in  the  -n.,fac.^re  of  coUon  ™  «  <j  - 
vital  to  the  prosecution  of  he  war  anc  o  the  em^^an  economy  u  ,^  ^^^,^^ 
as  more  balanced  wa?e  ™te  d.fl^ren   .ds  are  estaw  s  ea  .^^^.^,^  ^^^^.^  j^^ 

portant  factor  in  '^""^','Jf^tne  pre  establish  through  collective 

The  Board  d'-'^'^ts  the  companj  ana  tne  u  structure  In  which 

bargaining  a  >n<'^<' b«/»"'i'''',,  ","in«TSlov^  a  reascnable  differential 

r™'tre'n,'in1='™tr  Tl."wi:^g  P^^^^^^^  are  established  for  the  bar- 

^'"("'"''AJKoitt  the  following  wage  rates  shall  be  established  for  the  desig- 
nated  key  occupations :  Cents  per  hour 

55 

Common  labor ''iZ^TZ^A^J  61.5 

Card  tender,  picker  tender,  spooler  tender ^^  ^ 

Doffer,  spinning ' -yg.o 

Weaver,  plain,  automatic ^ qqq 

Loom  fixer ~  .       »,  ,,  ^i„ 

Tf   5^  o  r.«rtir.,ilar  case  one  of  the  above  job  classifications  is  wholly  or  partly 
'incofaH  nn   ncentix^^^^  or  Piece  rates,  the  applicable  guidepost  specified  above 
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piecework  or  incentive  rates  sliall  be  fixed  by  collective  bargaining  to  yield  aver- 
age straight-time  hourly  earnings  not  less  than  the  rates  as  indicated  above. 

(6)  In  cases  where  the  job  content  of  the  above-designated  key  occupations 
in  a  particular  plant  constitutes  an  abnormal  variation  from  generally  prevailing 
standards  of  job  content  in  the  industry,  the  parties  shall  establish  wage  rates 
for  those  occupations  which  take  into  account  such  abnormal  variation. 

(o)  The  wage  rates  for  job  classifications  not  listed  above  shall  be  bargained 
by  the  parties  in  proper  relation  to  the  wage  rates  for  the  designated  key 
occupations. 

{(1)  The  reduction  of  an  out-of-line  wage  rate  shall  not  be  effective  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  present  incunibimts. 

(e)  For  job  classifications  operated  on  a  piece  or  incentive  basis,  the  parties 
shall  bargain  the  establishment  of  a  daily  guaranteed  minimum. 

if)  The  extent  of  wage  adjustnients  required  to  establish  a  balanced  and 
properly  alined  wage-rate  structure  will  vary  between  the  companies.  On  the 
basis  of  the  record  in  these  cases,  little  or  no  increase  will  be  needed  in  some 
plants  where  wage  rates  are  now  in  a  sound  relationship.  There  are  other 
plants,  however,  where  most  wage  rates  are  now  close  to  the  minimum.  In 
order  to  limit  the  extent  of  change  required  of  such  companies,  it  is  specified 
that  the  maximum  increase  for  any  one  company  under  section  3  of  this  order 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equivalent  to  an  average  of  5  cents  per  hour  for  all 
its  employees  covered  by  tbis  directive  (u-der, 

(g)  The  wage-rate  adjustments  provided  for  in  section  3  cannot  be  general 
across-the-board  wage  increases,  and  any  such  general  increases  will  be  disap- 
proved. 

(h)  The  Board  expects  the  parties  to  begin  their  negotiations  on  the  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  under  section  (3)  promptly,  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  a 
view  to  carrying  out  the  intent  of  section  (3),  and  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
reasonably  expeditious  conclusion.  The  panel  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  will 
stand  ready  to  assist  the  parties  in  carrying  out  their  respective  obligations  set 
forth  above.  If  either  party  believes  that  the  other  is  interposing  unwarranted 
delay,  it  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  and  ask  for  appro- 
priate redress. 

(4)  Agreements  reached  between  the  parties  for  a  balanced  and  proi)erly 
aligned  wage  rate  structure  in  conformance  with  section  3  above  shall  be  trans- 
mitted for  approval  to  a  special  panel  to  be  established  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  regional  boards.  If  agreement 
is  not  reached  by  the  parties,  the  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the 
special  panel  for  determination.  Any  appeal  of  the  parties  from  the  rulings  or 
decisions  of  this  special  panel  shall  be  made  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

(5)  Section  3  of  this  order  shall  not  apply  to  the  seamless  hosiery  depart- 
ments of  the  Durham  Hosiery  Co.,  nor  to  the  bag  mill,  the  full-fashioned  hosiery 
mill,  and  the  printing  plant  of  the  Golden  Belt  Manufacturing  Co. 

(6)  (a)  The  company  shall  provide  1  week's  vacation  with  pay  to  each  em- 
ployee who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  1  year.  Vacation  pay 
for  each  employee  shall  be  equal  to  2  percent  of  his  total  earnings  during 
the  previous  year.  Provided,  however,  that  if  the  previous  contract  provides 
vacation  pay  or  eligibility  requirements  more  favorable  than  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, the  previous  contract  provision  in  such  respect  shall  prevail. 

(6)  The  schedule  of  vacation  weeks  shall  be  specified  by  tlie  company  after 
due  consideration  of  the  desires  of  the  employees,  as  expressed  through  the 
union. 

(c)  The  vacation  period  shall  be  provided  to  eligible  employees  except  as 
the  company  requires  their  services  in  the  interest  of  war  production.  In 
such  event  the  employees  shall  receive  the  designated  vacation  pay  in  addition 
to  the  regular  pay  for  the  period  worked.  The  company  shall  consult  with  the 
union  on  the  need  of  working  during  the  vacation  period;  and  if  the  company 
shall  conclude  that  time  off  cannot  be  provided,  it  shall  notify  the  union  to  that 
effect, 

(d)  This  section  of  the  order  (sec.  6)  shall  apply  only  to  the  following  com- 
panies: Anson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Alabama  Mills,  Chadwick-Hoskins.  Dallas 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Entwistle,  P.  H.  Hanes  Co.,  Jewell  Cotton  Mills,  Lincoln 
IMills,  Mary  Leila  Cotton  Mills,  Wade  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Highland  Cotton. 
These  are  the  companies  in  which  the  issue  of  vacation  was  in  dispute. 

(7)  A  premium  of  5  cents  per  hour  shall  be  paid  for  all  hours  worked  on  the 
third  shift. 
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(8)   (a)  The  effective  date  of  the  vacation  provisions  («^.  6)  shaU.be^the 

unless  otherwise  agreed  ^y  ^^^f  P^^^^'^'v^)  above,  the  effective  date  of  this  order 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  (a)  ana  {O)  auuvc, 
shall  be  the  date  of  this  order. 

EFFECTUATION  OF  THE  ORDER 

Aii  of  the  foregoing  terms  ^^^^^^^Tr^S^'^t!  m^oS"^^V^^^^ 
?r.!i:?STSrorgo\eTe^tSras  oXel  by  the  National  War  Lahor 

^"^[.Vovislons  affecting  the  ^»S''^^ViZ^T!oi:.'£'^'.'^^"^''^ 
further  orOer  of  this  Board  whch  ;Y'Lctio„  costs  in  cases  involving  procurc- 
procedure  regarding  price  .rfl'^J^^XeentSc  Economic  Stabilization  Director 
ment  agencies)  now  under  discussion  between  ««  ^^    ^oard  directs  that 

and  the  Board  have  been  ":«!«>v«'J.  J"  "f  ^^*^™„enM  such  negotiations  as 
with  respect  to  such  Provisions,  the  parties  com  ^^^^  disposition 

rthTiruSt^oi?e^'Xrthe''p?oc%Trri  *^.Sons  rJierred  to  above  have 

Tll'other  provisions  of  this  order  shall  become  effective  on  the  issuance  of 
this  order  in  accordance  with  its  terms.  _         George  W.  Taylor,  Frank  P. 

fnrtV.mst^nt^n^^?  ^airf  Marg^X,Vace  B^.  Horton. 
ClarS  O.  Skinner,  Vincent  P.  Aliearn. 


Nationai,  Wae  Labor  Boakd 
Xn  the  Matter  of  2.  New  Kn.land  Cotton ^^^^^^^0^::^^'-^^^^'  '^"^^■ 

DiRECTi\B  Order 

i.  i„  iT,n  „n«Toro  TTpstpfl  in  it  bv  Executive  Order  9017 
By  virtue  of,  and  pursuant  to,  t^e  POwers  vestexl  in  u  ny  ;^„^  -^^^^^ 

of  .fanuary  12,  1943    t^e  Executive  oi.tos^d.rectues    a       ^^g^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
under  the  act  of  Of'tobe--  2  1942  ^n^he  Wa^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^^  between  the 

rties\'nd  ordet  t^aTthe Tono^^lig'teims  ind  conditions  of  employment  shall 
govern  the  relations  between  the  jwrties  jj,^,.,,^  „.age  increases  "clearly 

^  (1)  The  Nationa    '^^'J'"}!^^^Tn,-^e^'    The  Board  has  the  responsibility 
necessary  to  correct  «"bstand,nds  of  Imng.  „„^  ^„  g^^^n  relations 

in  all  dispute  cases  to    Vrojiae  wt  ik  .  j    j    employer  and  employee 

between  the  parties  which  shnll  be  f a i .  and  eqi^^^a^iy o  ^^P  J^^.^^^.^^.^^      ^^ 

under  all  the  circumstances  of  'he  wse_  *^  ;p^j„„  „(  gubstandards  of  living 
Board  has  •^^l^y-^^^^^.^^^l'l'Xmn^^^^^^  of  55  cents  per  hour  for  all 

;"mJ^o?:<^!'SoeJt  Ja^n.-s  a^^  ^,lS?n?s  t^rntnate  substandards  of  living 
(2)  In  connection  ^\^^,  J^^^;'"reiated  job  classifications  may  be  ordered  to 
adjustments  i"  .in^;"f;^^!^fj^^^"e  "^fm^^^^  between  immediately  in- 

the  extent  ^-e'^i red    o  keep  the  m  maintenance  of  Productive  effi- 

terrelated  job  classihcations  necessa  y^  normally  tapered.    The  Board 

ciency.  Such  adjus  ments  ^^^^^"^^"^^^^rowing  of  wage  differentials  between 
finds  in  the  pr^^^^^^^'^^^^^Jrlnin  mum  is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance.of 
Job  classifications  ^^ove  the    ^"1™^™  J^^^^^^^^  goo<ls  so  vital  to  the 

productive  efficiency  m  ^^^,"^7he  ^^,"^^1?  e^on^  Until  such  time  as  more 

prosecution  of  t^e  w^^jj.^d    « Jhe^cn^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^.^^  3  ,^,,^^ 

balanced  wage  rate  aiueitrm 
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it  is  necessary  to  maintain  at  least  tlie  existing  ditferentials  above  the  new 
minimum  of  55  cents,  A  wage  increase  of  5  cents  per  hour  is  provided,  therefore, 
to  all  employees  involved  in  these  cases  who  are  classified  in  occupations  for 
which  tlie  heretofore  prevailing  rate  is  more  than  50  cents  per  hour. 

(3)  The  Board  directs  the  company  and  the  union  to  establish,  through  collec- 
tive bargaining,  a  more  balanced  "and  properly  alined  wage  rate  structure  in  which 
the  rates  for  semiskilled  and  skilled  employees  provide  a  reasonable  differential 
above  the  minimum  rate.  The  following  guideposts  and  procedures  are  estab- 
lished for  the  bargaining  of  the  parties: 

(a)  The  following  base  rates  for  both  hourly  rates  and  piece  rates  shall  be 
established  for  the  designated  key  occupations : 

Cents 

Sweepers  and  scrubbers 57 

Card  tender,  picker  tender,  spooler  tender 64 

DotTer,   spinning 72 

(6)  For  jobs  paid  on  a  piece-rate  or  incentive  basis,  piece  rates  shall  be  so 
set  as  to  yield  normal  piece-rate  earnings  (Hiual  to  those  which  would  result  from 
an  application  of  the  "60-40"  rule  now  in  effect  in  Fall  River. 

(c)  The  rates  for  other  job  classifications  not  listed  above  shall  be  bargained 
by  the  parties  in  proper  relation  to  the  wage  rates  for  the  designated  key  occu- 
pations. For  this  purpose  the  structure  of  rates  set  forth  in  agreements  between 
the  union  and  the  Fall  River  Textile  Manufacturers'  Association  shall  be  used  as 
a  guide.  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  minor  modification  of  this  structure 
by  collective  bargaining. 

(d)  The  reduction  of  an  out-of-line  wage  rate  shall  not  be  effective  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  present  incumbents. 

(c)  The  wage  rate  adjustments  provided  for  iu  section  3  cannot  be  general 
across-thi'-boaid  wage  increases,  and  any  such  general  increase  will  be  dis- 
approved. 

(4)  Agreements  reached  between  the  parties  for  a  balanced  and  properly 
alined  wage  rate  structure  in  conformance  with  section  3  above  shall  be  trans- 
mitted for  approval  to  a  special  panel  to  be  established  by  the  National'  War 
Labor  Board  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  regional  board.  If  agreement 
is  not  reached  by  the  parties,  the  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the 
special  panel  for  determination.  Any  appeal  of  the  parties  fnmi  the  rulings  or 
decisions  of  this  special  panel  shall  be  made  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

(5)  In  the  light  of  all  the  special  circumstances  of  these  cases,  the  board  has 
determined  that  5  cents  per  hour  shall  be  retroactive  to  October  1,  1944,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties.  Except  as  so  provided,  the  effective  date 
of  all  wage  adjustments  herein  provided  for  shall  be  the  date  of  this  order. 

EFFECTUATION   OF   THE  ORDE» 

All  of  the  foregoing  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  the  particular  case  shall 
be  incorporated  in  a  signed  agreement  reciting  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
have  their  relations  governed  thereby,  as  ordered  by  the  National  War  Dabor 
Board. 

All  provisions  affecting  the  compensation  of  employees  are  stayed  pending 
the  further  order  of  this  Board,  which  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  questions 
of  procedure  regjrdlng  price  relief  (or  production  costs  in  cases  involving  pro- 
curement agencies)  now  under  discussion  between  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Director  and  the  Board  have  been  resolved.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Board  directs 
that  with  respect  to  such  provisions,  the  parties  commence  such  negotiations  as 
are  contemplated  in  this  order  wnth  a  view  to  exi)editing  the  final  disiwsition  of 
the  issues  involved  when  the  procedural  questions  referre<l  to  above  have  been 
clarified. 

All  other  provisions  of  this  order  shall  become  effective  on  the  issuance  of 
this  order  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 

Representing  labor:  Van  A.  Bittner,  Robert  J.  Watt.  James  A.  Brown- 
low.  Neil  Brant;  representing  the  public:  William  H.  Davis, 
George  W.  Taylor,  Frank  P.  Graham,  Lloyd  K  Garrison  ;  repre- 
senting industry  (dissenting)  :  Walter  T.  Margetts,  Horace  B. 
Horton,  Clarence  O.  Skinner,  Vincent  P.  Ahearn. 
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National  Wae  Labob  Board 

in  the  Matter  of  six  New  YorU  and  ^^^^y^^^^TZ-^^Xn^n,^^, 
Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America,  CIO  (Cases  rsos.  i 
lli-8105-D).    February  20,  194&. 

DiKECTivE  Order 

^  ^r    fv.^  rw.wpr«4  vested  in  it  by  Executive  Order  9017  of 
By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  ^^e  lowers  vested  in  ^^  «>      ^^^^^^^^  is^^ed  under 

January  12,  1942,  the  l^xecutive  orde  s  ^  r^^^J^^^^^^^^  ^ct  of  June  25,  1943,  the 
the  act  of  October  2.  1942,  and  the  Wai  Labor  iJispm^*  between  the  parties  and 
National  War  Labor  Board  h^--^^  ,^^^^J^^^^^  the 

orders  that  the  following  terms  and  conditions  oi  emp    ^ 

relations  between  the  parties  :  authorize  wage  increases  "clearly 

(1)   The  National  ^ar  Labor 
necessary  to  eoriwt  substanda ids  o^^^^  ^^^^^^  relations  between 

all  dispute  cases  to  '^^^/^ide  for  t«^J»s  ^^«  ^^^^^^^  ,^^,^,  ^,,a  emplo.vee  under 

the  parties  which  shall  be  fair  r^.^'^^iew  of  these  considerations,  the  Board  has 
all  the  ^i^^""^«tances  of  the  j^^^;^^/;;.,  ^^^^f^.^bstandards  of  living  in  these  cases 
r;Tc\fy?ng^^mlnirm  ratfof  55  cents  per  hour  for  all  employees,  except 

learners  and  handicapped  P;:J'^^"%^.„^,„^nts  to  eliminate  substandards  of  living, 
(2)   In  connection  ^^^'^/ff^J^^^^  may  be  ordered  to  the 

adjustments  in  immedmteljim^^^^^^^  ^^^^,^^^  immediately  inter- 

extent  required  to  keep  tne  minimum  j^aintenance  of  productive  efficiency, 

related  .1ob  classifications  necessary  foi  the  ^^^,  "ten^  ^^^^^ 

Such  adjustments  above  the  munmum^^^^^^  ^^^^,^,  ^^^^ 

in  the  present  cases  that  further  "'^ V,^' .'' '"^^  the  maintenance  of  pro- 

classifications  above  the  "^XtZ  as  LTba^^^^^^^^  ^ate  differentials  are 

ductive  efficiency.    Until  «"^^,f;";^?,^,^^' j^  ig  necessary  to  maintain  at  least  the 
established,  as  set  forth  in  s^^tion  3  bekm     t  is  nee  e^^^^        o  i,,crease  of  5 

existing  differentials  above  the  ne^  Ta  rem/o^ees  im'olved  in  fhese  cases  who 
rre'^la^^JiSL^oSaHonffo^^^^^^  P-aiUng  rate  is  more  than 

50  (-"iits  tier  hour.  vaaee-rate  structures  of  certain  of  these  com- 

(3)  The  Board  A"'',^ ,«lf^'°  *%Tnv  pro  ^^^^^^^^^  unskilled,  semiskilled. 

rdtkme'd~ronfa';;"trlr™;'i^^^^        maintenance  of  efficient  produc- 

'%..  Board  '^^<^tz:rzz^X^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

b«rgai.,ing  a  I""™  ^alan<^ed  and  f^^^H^J'^^^^  .^,^^^„„.m^  differential  above 
??r— r  ™te    tS2  folllw^Lrpr/c^-es  are  established  for  the  bargaining 

"*  IT)  As'gumeposts.  the  following  wage  rates  shall  be  established  for  the  desig- 
nated  key  occupations :  cents  per  hour 

55.0 

Common    labor gi  5 

Winders,  spinners,  doublers,  coners 1'"!"!!'.  _Z I-I-I  102.  0 

Loom  fixers "  ~  "  "~ 

Tf  in  n  narticular  case,  one  of  the  above  job  classifications  is  wholly  or  partly 

^.fouSinn  incentive  or  piece  rates,  the  applicable  guid-post  above  specified 

TTkI  ni^  nPd  to  ref^r  to  average  straight  time  hourly  earnings,  and  the  piece 

wo;ror"ttve%ate^^  fixed  b/collective  bargaining  to  yield  average 

.     .  I!r  f i^n  v^nnrlv  Pnrninffs  not  less  than  the  rates  as  indicated  above. 

Tftf  n  ?r«es  w^^^  o^  ^^^  above-designated  key  occupations 

•    ^^vHnnlnrnHnt  constitutes  au  abnormal  variation  from  generally  prevailing 
\iJ).^^lTof\^^^^  industry,  the  parties  shall  establish  wage  rates 

f    .1.^  1  nPPHT^^tiTs  whi  •    take  into  account  such  abnormal  variation. 
^"'icrSirwaS^  ratiTor  1^ classitications  not  listed  above  shall  be  bargained  by 
thlpartlesTif proper  relalion  to  the  wage  rates  for  the  designated  key  occupa- 

^'71')  The  reduction  of  an  out-of-line  wage  rate  shall  not  be  effective  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  present  incumbents. 
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(c)  For  job  ciassifloations  operated  on  a  piece  or  incentive  basis,  the  parties 
shall  bargain  the  establishment  of  a  daily  guaranteed  minimum. 

(f)  The  extent  of  wage  adjustments  require  to  establish  a  balanced  and  prop- 
erly aligned  wage-rate  structure  will  vary  between  the  companies.  On  the  basis 
of  the  record  in  these  cases,  little  or  no  increase  will  be  needed  in  most  plants 
where  wage  rates  are  now  in  a  sound  relationship.  There  are  a  few  plants,  how- 
ever, where  most  wage  rates  are  now  close  to  the  minimum.  In  order  to  limit 
the  extent  of  change  required  of  such  companies,  it  is  specified  that  the  maximum 
increase  for  any  such  company  under  section  3  of  this  order  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equivalent  to  an  average  of  5  cents  per  hour  for  all  its  employees  covered 
by  this  directive  order. 

(r/)  The  wage-rate  adjustments  provided  for  in  section  3  cannot  be  across- 
the-board  wage  increases,  and  any  such  general  increases  will  be  disapproved. 

(4)  Agreements  reached  between  the  parties  for  a  balanced  and  properly 
aligned  wage-rate  structure  in  conformance  with  section  3  above  shall  be  tmns- 
mitted  for  approval  to  n  siiecial  panel  to  be  established  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  regional  boards.  If  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  by  the  parties,  the  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the 
special  panel  for  determination.  Any  appeal  of  the  parties  from  the  rulings 
or  decisions  of  this  special  panel  shall  be  made  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

(5)  In  the  light  of  all  the  special  circumstances  of  these  cases  and  the  equities 
of  the  companies  and  the  employees,  the  Board  has  detennined  that  5  cents  per 
hour  shall  be  retroactive  to  October  1,  1944,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the 
parties.  Except  as  so  provided,  the  effective  date  of  all  wage  adjustments  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  the  date  of  this  order. 

EFFECTUATION  OF  THE  ORDER 

All  of  the  foregoing  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  the  particular  case  shall 
be  incorporated  in  a  signed  agreement  reciting  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  have 
their  relations  governed  thereby,  as  ordered  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
All  provisions  affecting  the  compensation  of  employees  are  stayed  pending  the 
further  order  of  this  Board,  which  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  questions  of  pro- 
cedure regarding  price  relief  (or  production  costs  in  cases  involving  procurement 
agencies)  now  under  discussion  between  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director  and 
the  Board  have  been  resolved.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Board  directs  that  with 
respect  to  such  provisions,  the  parties  conmience  such  negotiations  as  are  contem- 
plated in  this  order  with  a  view  to  expediting  the  final  disposition  of  the  issues 
involved  when  the  procedural  questions  referred  to  above  have  been  clarified. 

All  other  provisions  of  this  order  shall  become  effective  on  the  Issuance  of  this 
order  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 

Representing  the  public:  William  H.  Davis,  George  W.  Taylor,  Frank 
P.  Graham,  Lloyd  K.  Garrison ;  representing  labor :  Van  A.  Bitt- 
ner,  Robert  J,  Watt,  James  A.  Brownlow,  Neil  Brant ;  representing 
industry:  (dis.senting)  :  Walter  T.  Margetts,  Horace  B.  Horton, 
Clarence  O.  Skinner,  Vincent  P.  Ahearn. 
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(Cleared  and  released  through  the  facilities  of  the  Office  of  War  Information) 

The  industry  members  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  today  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  Board's  recent  decision  in  the  case  between  the  23  south- 
ern cotton  textile  companies  and  the  Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America,  CIO  : 

Statement  of  Industry  Members 

We  believe  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  textile  cases,  and 
in  the  packing-house  case  as  well,  industry  members  voted  in  the  negative  not 
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..,  on  ..po.«o„  o.  .p^me  ....  .ut  a.o  on  t.e  pa.a.rap.s  .o„n.  u„a«. 

orders  should  carry  the  ^^^traimng  language  o  ^  ^^^^^  Executive  order  has 

this  Board  f-}l^,^^:^;,'^^  Board  should  continue  to  oper- 

a^'^m  a 'co'rdanJe  with  its  expjn.^^-^^^^  eompanies.    The  appropriate  Gov- 

We  have,  here,  a  group  of  f.^^^"'^"^^ J  refused  to  certify  them,  as  a  group,  as 

ernment  agencies,  though  ^?^\^^ -^^.^.^^'ar  thT^^^      could  be  given  by  us  a  "rare 

'^''^'l^AZr^^o^^f  ^^^^  companies,  we  were  told,  warranted 

?hat  cllissificafion,  but  the  whole  grot^^^^^  „,inimum  wage,  in  the  teeth  of 

A  majority  of  the  board  l^'-^^/Z^^fV'^^^ucy  defining  a  substandard  wage  in  terms 
the  fact  that  the  Board  has  long  had  a  pc^^^^^^  |  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^he 

of  a  50-cent  minimum.  J^^^^^Vl"  "  Sa'^'  ^''^'  ""'^^"^  ^"^  increase  the 
lughest  minimum  "",f  ^^  t^%^^\^nL^,^?L  c  rci  mstances  of  the  rate  structure  here 
minium  to  55  cents,  the  Board  1^^^^^^^^^  ,.,^^    i^erease  to  all  em- 

involved,  give  a  5-cent  f;;^\^«^^^^^^^Jes  in  these  23  mills  since  January  mi, 
f  ?S  uVllolttL^^^n^e'^^^^  ^y  the  Little  Steel  Formula- 

In^^^'^e^^^^^^^^^^^  the  new  55-cent  minimum 

But  that  is  not  all  the  I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"*"^;,.!!  segment  of  the  textile  industry-jven 
and  across-the-board  increases,  «°  5^  ^/^f  i,  ^^l^^lone  this  case  affects  but  23  out 
o?  he  southern  textile  i"^"«try     In  the  South  a^oe^^^  employees  out  of 

of  854  plants-less  than  3  percent^  ^^^^'^^^^,,  ^^  these  companies  a  burden 
3G0,000-less  than  5  percent^     ^fficuU  for  them  to  operate  in  competition  with 
which  may  well  make  it  ^7y/'^'l"\'thern  industry.    And  if  it  be  said  that  the. 
The  vast  majority  of  t^^e  r^^^,^*  ^^.^hecause  the  rest  of  the  industry  in  the  South 
condition  will  soon  ameUorate  itself  b^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ed  wage 

Jions  on  the  entire  soutbern  economy.  consequence,  are  in  our  opln- 

j!;?^hSs^^^^Sii      "  ^^^"^' '" 

case  compels  this  statement  of  our  dissent. 
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<0,eared  and  released  through  the  facilities  of  the  Office  of  War  Informat,on) 
..,  .„p„  doesn't  -^e  se-e  to  of ^^^^^ 

structures,"  Chairman  G«"^8e^W.  ^ajlor  o^tne  xva  ^^  February  20  In  the 

In  a  written  opinion  ;;«^»|^j  t;„^«/f  s^ch  ohvious  defects  in  the  industry's  wage 
stfucturfwm  he^ftin^Sfwa?  and  provide  a  more  eauitable  basis  for  operations 

in  the  peace  which  is  to  foUow^  ^^  ti^^e  ,i,ted  the  stay  pr^iously 

By  unanimous  action,  tne  »"•"  ,  , ..  ppbruarv  20  orders,  which  directed 
imposed  on  the  oomi^nsation  prov^^i^^^^^^^^  Standards  of  living  as  a  settle- 
wage  aajustments  based  emeny  b  ^^^^.^^  eorapanies,  25  New  England 
ment  of  disputes  involving^a  w  Pennsylvania  rayon  com- 
'^""^e"  ^"ThetLTile  wKs  Unfon  of  Am'erla.'cio'ls  bargaining  agent  for  the 
Z-e  than  50,000  employees  cov^^^^^  ,h,.t-pnrsuant  to  the 
The  Board's  order  liftmgt  "J'^^^^^^^^  stabilization--all  compensation 
S'ons  o"t\f t«tue  dec"          of  February  20.  exclusive  of  the  correction  of 
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wage-rate  structures,  are  to  become  effective  upon  a  determination  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  that  no  cliaiiRe  in  price  ceilings  is  necessary  or,  if  price 
relief  is  necessary,  upon  approval  of  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

As  to  the  correction  of  wage-rate  structures,  for  which  the  Board  provided 
guide  posts  to  be  used  in  negotiating  the  structures,  the  Board  directed  the  parties 
to  proceed  with  the  collective  bargaining  and  to  report  their  results  to  the  Board 
for  approval.    They  will  be  assisted  in  this  function  by  a  textile  panel. 

The  compensation  provisions  of  the  February  20  orders  had  been  stayed  pend- 
ing completion  of  discussions  with  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  on  the 
question  of  procedure  regarding  price  relief  or,  in  cases  involving  Govermnent 
procurement  agencies,  production  costs. 

The  Board's  original  orders  provided  for  (1)  a  55-cent  hourly  minimum  rate 
as  a  move  toward  the  correction  of  substandards  of  living  (2)  a  5-ceiit  hourly 
increase  in  all  rates  above  50  cents  an  hour  to  maintain  the  minimum  differentials 
between  immediately  interrelated  job  classifications  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  productive  efficiency;  (3)  a  preniium  of  5  cents  an  hour  for  third-shift 
work  in  the  southern  cases,  and  (4)1  week  vacation  with  pay  for  those  employees 
who  have  1  year  of  service  with  the  11  southern  companies  where  vacations  were 
an  issue.  Five  cents  an  hour  is  to  be  paid  to  all  employees  retroactive  to  October 
1,  1944,  unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise. 

Industry  members  said  they  concurred  in  the  supplementary  directive  orders 
issued  today  because  they  only  concerned  procedure,  and  that  tiieir  dissent  to  the 
original  decision  on  the  merits  still  stands.  They  said  they  may  issue  a  state- 
ment supplementing  the  one  they  issueil  at  the  time  of  the  decision. 

Labor  members  of  the  Board  in  another  opinion  accompanying  today's  orders, 
said  that  "no  sound  reason  has  been  stated  for  refusing  to  grant  the  union's  de- 
mand for  a  60-cent-an-hour  minimum  wage.  We  supported  the  decision  only 
because  of  the  necessity  for  obtaining  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board." 

Chairman  Taylor  asserted  in  his  opinion,  written  in  behalf  of  the  Board  ma- 
jority, that  "vitally  important  cotton  textile  manufacturing  pays  the  lowest  wages 
of  any  basic  industry  in  the  country"  and  that  "its  mininmm  wage  of  HO  cents  per 
hour  provides  a  definitely  substandard  living  particularly  under  present  circum- 
stances." 

"If  any  wage  structure  is  subject  to  adjustment  on  grounds  of  fairness  and 
equity,  this  is  it,"  he  said.  "Nor  can  one  say  that  this  country,  performing  such 
gigantic  industrial  tasks,  cannot  support  more  equitable  wages  in  cotton  textiles, 
particularly  since  equitable  wages  are  a  prerequisite  to  securing  more  goods 
needed  to  fight  the  war.  The  country  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  cotton  textile 
wage  scales  where  they  now  are." 

On  the  relationship  of  cotton-textile  wages  to  cotton-textile  production,  he 
said: 

"There  is  ample  industrial  experience  to  show  that  substandard  wages  and 
badly  out-of-balance  wage-rate  structures  are  a  deterrent  to  efficient  production 
in  peacetime.  Today,  and  in  this  industry,  they  are  an  unnecessary  hindrance 
to  the  war-production  program.  Reports  of  other  Government  agencies,  inti- 
mately concerned  with  production  and  procurement,  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
output  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  has  been  falling  far  short  of  the  amounts 
needed  for  war  purposes  and  for  essential  civilian  uses." 

Various  manpower  devices  have  been  tried  in  cotton  textiles,  including  the  use 
of  soldiers  in  the  mills.  Chairman  Taylor  said,  but  they  have  been  "insufficient  to 
turn  the  tide  of  continually  declining  output. 

"Undoubtedly,  the  manpower  difficulties  cannot  be  eradicated  by  wage  adjust- 
ments. There  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  however,  to  make  the  crucial  man- 
power and  production  problems  virtually  impossible  of  solution  by  continuing  a 
50-cent  minimum  wage  and  by  limping  along  under  grossly  unbalanced  wage-rate 
structures." 

The  opinion  stated  that  the  Board's  order  will  form  a  pattern  for  the  entire 
industry.  "On  the  basis  of  past  experience,"  it  said,  "the  Board's  decision  can  be 
expected  almost  immediately  to  become  effective  throughout  most  of  the  northern 
industry;  the  decision  in  the  southern  cases  will  probably  be  extended  throughout 
most  of  the  southern  area  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  more." 

Bonrd  determinations  in  the  cases  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
general  problem  of  correcting  substandards  of  living,  the  opinion  asserted, 
emphasizing  that  the  cases  highlighted  the  need  for  adjusting  seriously  unbal- 
anced wage  rate  structures  in  order  to  provide  reasonable  wage  differentials 
for  occupations  involving  different  skills  and  responsibilities. 
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•The  manner  of  providing  wage  adJv.t^^^^^^^^ 
is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  May  f^^^f ^^^^stmen^^  i^  ^^de  in  the  minimum 
Stabilization."  the  opinion  said.      ;^^^^>^^^°  ^[i^'J^p^^  incident  to  and 

va^e  for  the  least  skilled  occupation,  .^^^f^^^/^^f^.^^^/^'J^^   in   interrelated   job 
Tnseparable   from   the   substandard   minimum    adjustme^ 

dassifications  may  be  madeto  the  mimmu^  gu\nnd  Responsibility.     Ordinarily 
able  differentials  between  jobs  of  valuing  skui  a  i      ^^^  ^^^^   mcerases 

such  correlative  changes  in  job  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  and  responsbility.     Because 
diminish  in  amount  as    he  jobs  "l^J^.f  ^^^V'l^r^le^^^^^     mills  is  now  generally 

the  average  wage  for  all  ^J^Pl^f.f  ^.p  S^^^iimur>I^g^^^^ 
so  close  to  the  minimum,  a  change  in  the  m"""i"^^^^_^^^^^^^  jg  to  be  developed." 
bv  tapered  adjustments  if  a  workable  wage  rate  ^truc^tuie   s  lo  ^^ 

'Vllc^vag.  rate  differentials  between  unsTO  ^/^Sittrf^^^^^^^^       to  the  skilled 
tions  in  some  mills  are  so  "^J^^'^^^  ^*^f  ^  i^'^^^^^^  the  minimum  rate,  the 

and  semiskilled  employees  than  to  those  employed  ^^  relationships  is 

opinion   said,   continumg :  2^^^^\„VnU^frde^^  '^^  stabilization  program.    It 
a  phase  of  correcting  ^.^^f  Plant  ui^^^^^^^^  ^^,^,;,.],  recognizes  the  responsi- 

^^':^^^^^^^^'^^^  '0  -^-  reclassifications  under  the 

LTfi-l^r  r^xtSy  [rfo^surwr  although  they  are  the  wages  paid 

In  some  mills.  ,„„„„.„"  1,0  QTirt  "to  continue  to  hamper  the  production 

"It  simply  doesn't  ra«^?J<'"/«',''l?„l-„4b^  continued  payment  of  the  exist- 

operations  in  the  peace  which  '«»"*"''""•,   ,         average  wage  of  approximately 
The  wage  awards  of  "'e  Board  winiesult  in  «"  »^«  .^S^,^,,^^  ^iJ^liy  effected, 

05.5  cents  an  hour  for  ^^\'-'"J>^2^,^,;,"^^^jTmelvemge  will  be  about  72.5 
according  to  the  opinion^    In  the  "or  hen,  case.s^^^e^^  .^  ^g^^^  ^^ 

^^e^MlfsTprbeenTcharkcteSnc  of  th'e  industry.    Board  policy  has  been  not 
^eliminate  Inch  established  area  di^rt^-entia^.^^  ^^^^.,^  industry    and 

The  opinion  reviewed  wage  n'"\*'n™^  '"  ^^   making  and  are  deep  seated. 
pointcdoiU  that  its  proWe^ish^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  Board  to  approve 

o^lZ^'^^^^^^^^^^XZX:'^;.,.  a  better  ba.aneea 
wa^^-rr=.rt£^^^ 

]^J:^>^^^^^^^  f„^;rst:d  Parties  that  the  existing 

.=a^  r^.srn\3^^?Srf£,-  rdir^amt'i 

are  to  narrow,"  the^op.nion  <^^^^^      ^wLn  least-skilled  and  most-skilled 

TZ^  stlXr;;  50":!e"^trto"85";enTs%er  hour  rather  than  from  55  to 

90  cents  as  proposed  by  the  B^^J"^;  differential,  the  opinion  stated :  "A 

After  discussing  the  Noith-SoiUh  j^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^  terms  of  wages  paid, 

cnreful  ^^'''\^f^,''{'Z^^^^^^^^^  loads  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 

fheirisTrSnV  noVoX^whi^  can  properly  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of 

a  North-South  ^iff^^emial  ^^^^^^     .„  ^^^^jtion  to  commenting  on  the  minimum 

The  ^P'^^'«"  ^,^/^^/,l;^t  prSm  and  the  effective  date  of  the  order, 
wage,  discussed  the  shif J  g-em       ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^,g  ^T^'^'Al^'l  ^ 

It  9«»te.ided  that  the^o^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^,^  well-es  ablished 

premium  of  7  ^^^ts  an  hour  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  practice  of  paying  shift 

Suns'^the  Boa?d"hIrm'dered  third-shift  premiums  greater  than  5  cents  an 

^^x"^V       ooi««  f>.o  retroactivity  issue,  the  labor  members  said : 
In  discussing  the  retroactiviy         ^^  ^^  discernible  pattern,  or  rather  it 

is7c^'nlus1o"ofTthe  ^  the  Board  has  used  for  determining  the  effec- 
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tive  date  of  its  orders.  The  general  policy,  applied  in  nearly  all  disputes,  is 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  order  shall  be  the  expiration  date  of  the  previous 
contract,  or  in  the  event  of  no  prior  contract,  the  .date  of  the  cerification  of  the 
dispute  to  the  Board.  This  policy  is  applied  only  to  the  vacation  provision  of  the 
present  order.  The  5-cent  general  increase,  however,  is  made  retroactive  only 
to  October  1, 1944.  The  reclassification  wage  adjustments  and  the  shift  premium 
are  to  be  effective  only  from  the  date  of  the  directive  order.  The  justification 
given  for  this  arbitrary  arrangement  is  that  it  is  necessary  'In  order  further 
to  ease  the  burden  upon  the  minority  of  the  mills  affected  directly  by  the 
order  *  ♦  *.'  This  tender  solicitude  for  an  industry  whose  war  profits  are 
10  times  greater  than  their  peacetime  profits  is  an  attitude  that  will,  of  course, 
be  deeply  ai)preciated  by  55-cent-an-hour  workers." 

The  Board's  directive  orders  and  the  opinions  are  attached. 

National  War  Labor  Board 

In  the  matter  of  23  Southern  Cotton  Textile  Companies  and  the  Textile  Workers' 
Union  of  America,  CIO  (Case  Nos.  111-5110-D,  111-G308-D,  111-5S22-D, 
lll-2o27-D).     March  13,  1945. 

Supplembjntaby  Directive  Ordeb 

The  second  from  the  last  paragraph  in  the  Directive  Order  of  February  20, 
1945,  in  the  above-named  cases  is  hereby  rescinded  and  the  following  substituted 
in  its  place: 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Orders  Nos.  9250  and  9328,  as  supplemented  by  the 
Directive  of  May  12, 1943,  and  the  Directive  of  March  8, 1945 : 

I.  The  terms  and  conditions  ordered  in  sections  1,  2,  6,  7,  and  8  shall  become 
effective  only  upon  determination  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  that 
these  adjustments  will  not  require  any  change  in  price  ceilings,  or,  if  no  such 
determination  is  made,  then  upon  approval  by  the  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization.  The  parties  will  be  notified  promptly  of  the  action  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  or  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

II.  The  parties  are  directed  to  proceed  with  collective  bargaining  on  the 
matters  covered  by  section  3  in  accordance  with  the  guideposts  established 
by  that  section  and  to  report  directly  to  the  Board  the  results  of  their  collec- 
tive bargaining,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  Until 
the  further  order  of  the  Board,  the  textile  panel  shall  be  limited  to  the 
functions  described  in  section  3  (h). 

Representing  the  public:  Get^rge  W.  Taylor,  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  Frank 
P.  Graham,  Lewis  M.  Gill ;  representing  industry :  Vincent  P.  Ahearn, 
Clarence  O.  Skinner,  James  A.  Tanham,  Fred  Climer;  representing 
labor:  Van  A.  Bittner,  Carl  J.  Shipley,  Robert  J.  Watt,  James  A. 
Brownlow. 
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NATIONAL  Wab  Labor  Board 

In  the  matter  of  25  New  England  Cotton  and  Rayon  Companies  (Case  Nos. 
111-7739-D,  111--4841-D,  lll-6r)i>4-D,  111-^593-D,  111-6301-D)  and  6  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Rayon  Companes,  and  the  Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America, 
CIO  (Case  Nos.  111-7107-D,  111-7150-D,  111-8105-D).     March  13,  1945. 

Supplementary  Direxttve  Ordem 

The  second  from  the  last  paragraph  in  the  Directive  Order  of  February  20, 1945, 
in  the  above-named  cases  is  hereby  rescinded  and  the  following  substituted  in 
its  place : 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Orders  Nos.  9250  and  9328,  as  supplemented  by  the 
Directive  of  May  12, 1943,  and  the  Directive  of  March  8, 1945: 

I.  The  terms  and  conditions  ordered  in  sections  1,  2,  and  5  shall  become 
effective  only  upon  determination  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  that 
these  adjustments  will  not  require  any  change  in  price  ceilings,  or,  if  no  such 
determination  is  made,  then  upon  approval  by  the  Director  of  Economic 


stabilization     The  parties  will  be  notified  promptly  of  the  action  of  the  Office 

of  P   ie  idministra'tion  or  the  Director  of  K?«f «;"'^,«j  ^ftoS      on  the 

II.  The  parties  are  directed  to  proceed  '''th^°"4'^'';taSs  established 

matters  covered  by  section  3  .n  ^^^^^orUa^ce  with  the ^i^^^^^^^^^  ^^j_ 

KVaSnrwMV=!£|S«^^ 


Watt,  James  A.  Brownlow. 


National  War  Labor  Board 
in  the  Matter  of  23.  Southern  Cotton  Textile  Cotnpanies  -^V^-t'^l  W-^^! 
Tll'^&^^^orS'New^M^^^^^^^ 

W»^'^?r^\I',"i"5,,''n^niSl-D)  ^6  New  York  anS  Pennsylvania  Rayon 
Saniel'lM'^^f TeSilf'wor^i^s-'unlon  of^^^^  CIO  (Case  Nos.  111- 
7107^111-7159-0,  lll-8ia>-D).    March  9,  1945. 

The  Directive  orders  of  the  N^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Graham  Lloyd  K.  ««J'|"  'J.^"  ^^fi^^'ers  of  tte  BoTrd  dissented :  Walter  T. 
and  Neil  Brant.    The  followmg  memueib  o  „na  Vincent  P.  Ahearn.    Dr. 

Se  W.^=^™"  ^afSa^^  r^fterSr/opinion  for  the  majority 

of  the  Board. 

Opinion 

general  summary  of  case 

These  cotton  textile  ca^sinv^^^^^^^ 

^:ttrtS,e^l"ncJ^l^d"&%^^^^^^^^ 

area.    They  have  been  oo"S.dered  as  th^f^/^^^f.^^r  determination  will  form  a 
because  of  a  smiilarityot^s^ues  and  b^ause  t,.^^  experience,  the  Board 

pattern  for  the  *'n"r«^"'""^"^:    ""^i.^p,.,  »,,  become  effective  throughout  most 
decision  can  be  expected  a  most  .m™^^^  ^l^  ^^.,,j    s^.^^ly  be 

of  the  northern  industry    *« J^^f'""  '°  g^ea  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  more, 
extended  throughout  most  o'  »«  southern  ^rea^  important  bearing 

'"'^•'.P^r^tle  "af  n?oWem  of  Sr?ectTng  "uls^andaTdl  of  living.    These  cases  also 
upon  the  general  problem  oi  <:^"''x"',=„_,.p  nnlmlanced  wage  rate  structures  in 

SjaVro^ldTr'earna^brrgf  S^e'^^^tf^^^Z.^on.  involving  different 

i,^^T.nVo^'1f?er  an  adjt*  Sent  isl^kde  in  the  minimum  wage  for  the  least 
^,'?,l'''7^?.^..tinn  correlative  adjustments  incident  to  and  inseparable  from  the 
skilled  o<='^"Pa*'»"' <=°"^'^^^^^^^  in  interrelated  Job  classitications  may  be 

substandard  ";'""""' ^l^^^t  necessary  to  maintain  reasonable  differentia  sbe- 
made  to  the  mm  mum  extent  responsibility.    Ordinarily   such  correlative 

tween  jobs  of  \YJ'°S/™pered,  1.  e.  the  wage  Increases  diminish  in  amount 
rtrjobVrerin'Uan^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

f  cirn^geCthe"  ^Z:^^':^^ot^ ^^  by  tapered  adjustments 
ft  a  workable  wage  rate  structure  is  to  be  developed. 


J"t.l 
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To  correct  substandards  of  living  the  Board  has  ordered  a  minimum  wage  of 
$0.55  per  hour  in  these  cases.  To  preserve  the  wage  differentials  between  occupa- 
tions presently  exjsting  in  each  mill  the  Board  has  ordered  an  increase  of  $0.05 
per  hour  in  all  other  occupational  rates.  The  foregoing  adjustments  are  incident 
to  the  substandard  phase  of  the  cases.  Differentials  between  wage  rates  for 
unskilled,  semiskilled,  and  skilled  occupations  are  so  narrow  in  some  mills, 
however,  as  to  call  for  further  adjustments  of  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  employees.  Such  a  realignment  of  wage-rate  reUitionships  is  a 
phase  of  correcting  intraplant  inequities  under  the  stabilization  program.  It  is 
covered  by  Section  2  of  Executive  Order  9328  which  recognizes  the  responsibility 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  to  order  reclassifications  under  the  circum- 
stances found  in  this  case. 

The  wage  problems  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  as  shown  in  these  cases  are, 
therefore,  quite  complex.  Not  only  is  there  a  low  mininmm  wage  for  unskilled 
workers,  but  many  of  the  jobs  involving  considerably  more  skill  are  paid  wages 
but  little  greater  than  that  paid  to  sweepers.  The  Board  majority  has  determined 
that  $0.50  per  hour  is  an  unduly  low  wage  for  common  labor  under  the  facts  of 
these  cases.  It  has  also  determined  that  wages,  such  as  are  paid  in  some  mills, 
of  $0.-53  for  spinners  and  of  $0.65  to  $0.70  for  highly  skilled  loom  fixers,  are 
extremely  low  for  such  work. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  is  a  vital  war  industry.  This  industry  is 
falling  short  of  meeting  the  minimum  military  and  civilian  demands  for  its 
product,  to  a  large  extent  because  of  a  serious  loss  of  manpower.  It  simply 
doesn't  make  sense  to  continue  to  hamper  the  production  of  urgently  needed 
supplies  of  cotton  textiles  by  continued  payment  of  the  existing  substandard 
minimum  wages  and  by  continued  use  of  grossly  unbalanced  wage  rate  structures. 
The  correction  of  such  obvious  defects  in  the  industry's  wage  structure  will  help 
win  the  war  and  provide  a  more  equitable  basis  for  operations  in  tlie  peace  which 
is  to  follow. 

The  $0.55  minimum  wage  and  the  wage  differentials  for  other  occupations, 
directed  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  for  this  vital  war  industry,  will  result 
in  an  average  of  approximately  $0,655  per  hour  for  all  employees  in  the  southern 
plants  directly  affected.  A  significantly  higher  average  wage  of  about  $0,725 
per  hour  will  result  from  application  of  the  Board's  order  in  the  northern  pro- 
ducing area.  A  wage  differential  in  favor  of  the  southern  area,  however,  has 
long  been  a  characteristic  of  this  industry.  The  National  War  Labor  Board 
policy  has  been  not  to  eliminate  such  established  area  differentials. 

WAGE  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  previously  noted  wage  problems  come  into  bold  relief  now  when  the  cotton 
textile  industry  is -called  upon  to  carry  very  heavy  wartime  responsibilities. 
Such  problems,  however,  have  long  been  in  the  making  and  are  deep-seated. 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  review  of  the  way  in  which  the  industry's 
wage  structure  has  developed. 

In  recent  years  the  cotton-textile  industry  has  made  great  progress  in  raising 
its  minimum  wages  more  nearly  to  the  level  paid  by  other  great  basic  Ameri- 
can industries.  The  need  for  a  higher  wage  policy  has  long  been  recognized 
by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry.  Attainment  of  the  objective,  however, 
has  been  hindered  by  formidable  obstacles  inherent  in  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  industry. 

It  is  significant  that  governmental  action  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
raising  of  cotton  textile  wag'^s.  The  governmental  program  of  past  years, 
particularly  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standju-ds  Act,  has  been  concentrated  largely 
upon  changes  in  the  minimum  wage  for  the  least  skilled  occupations.  Adjust- 
ments of  wages  above  the  minimum,  with  each  change  in  the  minimum  wage,  have 
been  variously  made  in  different  plants.  This  underlies  the  present  problem  of 
unbalanced  wage-rate  schedules. 

Prior  to  1938.  minimum  wages  of  less  than  25  cents  an  hour  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  cotton  textile  industry.  In  October  1938.  the  Fair  I^bor  Standards 
Act  required  the  payment  of  a  mininnim  wage  of  not  less  than  25  cents  per  hour. 
As  a  result  of  later  action  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  a  32'/2-cent  mini- 
mum was  made  effective  in  October  1939.  This  was  raised  to  37 1/^  cents  in 
July  1941,  and  to  40  cents  in  April  1942.  Each  adjustment  of  the  minimum  rate 
was  made  without  any  particular  change  being  required  in  other  occupational 
rates  at  which  the  great  majority  of  textile  workers  are  employed. 

In  August  1942,  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  in  cases  involving  59  cotton- 
textile  companit^s   in  both  the  northern  and  southern   industry,  established  a 
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47y.-cent  minimum  wage  and  also  o-lered  an  a^ro^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

cents  per  hour  in  order  to  mamtain  all  ^^^^trng  oecupauo  established  in  the 

were  t^e  differentials  which  had  previously  been  variously 

different  mills.  fovHio  nlints    not  directly  affected  by  the 

Shortly  thereafter,  other  cotton  textile  plJmts,  not  uj  avera.^ed 

1942  order  of  the  Board,  voluntarily  granted  wage  i^dju^tmeii^      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
somewhat  less  than  IV^   ^^"^s  per  hour^    Sti  1  mo^^^^ 

Order  No.  30,  most  of  the  industry  ^^^been  opt^^ting  un^         ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
lu  some  plants,  each  increase  in  the  rmnimumw^^^^^^       ^^^^^^^     ^^^.^  ^^^^^_ 
accompanied  by  across-the-board  increases^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  narrowed  the 

tained  the  <«'^"P«tional-wage  d.ff^^^^^  P^^^^  .j^^t  might  have  been 

percentage  differentials^  .^'^^rnli'^a^  wa^^^  of  say  30  cents  might  be 

regarded  as  appropriate  at  an  a^t^ra^e  wage  ^  increases  were  made 

quite  inappropriate  at  50  cents.  ^^ ^^^^''X^^lf^^Jtm^^^^  the  minimum  wage. 
Tn  wages  above  the  """^^^r^^^^Xr  of  times  wag^  differentials  between  jobs 
When  this  policy  was  applied  a  """j^;^  «^^  T  fe^^companies  made  no  significant 
were  narrowed  almost  to  a  vanishing  i^ointA^^^^^  occasions  when  the 

adjustments  at  all  in  rates  above  the  "^^"^"^'^"'J'^etices  brought  about  wide 
minimum  rate  was  increased,  ^hese  ^  arious  pract^^^^^  cotton-textile  mills, 
differences  between  the  wage-rate  structYes  of  te^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^j^.^j^ 

Mills  which  made  no  increases  except  in  ^''"^^.J^;-^^  increases  in  the 
rigorously  tapered  wage  «dJ"«t"^t^^.,rtfcturerwhich  are  seriously  unbalanced, 
minimum  wage  now  ]^<Y^V^'^r^^^T^^^^^^  frequently  inadequate. 

The  rates  for  semiskilled  and  ^KiHed  ^^^\!y ,""  *  ^^^^  i^  the  past,  the  wage 
Kven  where  across-the-board  increa^^^^  P^^,,,,,  ,,  ^he 

differentials  in  cents  per  ^^^^r  l)et^%f'i^^^^^^ 

^^^^.^s^^^rz^^^^  ^^^^^'  ^-  ^  -^-^- ''  ^^^  "^"'^^" 

^^^I^^uities  Within  the  ..ge-rate  ^t^-tu— ^^^^^  f^^uTu sT  l' 42%rNT 

more  aggravate^d  ^"^ing  the  war.  ^^.f ^^P^^^^  ^^s T  c'ases  involving  59  cotton 
tional  War  Labor  Boaid  ^^^"^^^/'''^^^"ila^^  ^f  7  5  cents  an  hour  to  be  applied 
textile  companies  Providing  for  an    ncrease  of  T.D^c^^^  differentials.    A 

across  the  board   m  order     o  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  industry,  not  directly 

substantial  minority  of  textile  companies  ^^J^  _^  ^^  instituted  wage  adjust- 
affected  by  the  1942  order  .f^^^^^^^^^^.^^'Jf ^rhour  but  distributed  through- 
ments  averaging  ^^J^^^'^^^^^f  f^^fiL^l.!;..  the  wage  but  slightly  while 

out  the  wage  structure  so  as  to  mc,  ease  the  mu    i  u  ^^^^^it^eations.     Such 

substantially  increasing  the  ^^^^^^J^^^  the  v  erv  proWem  which  is  before  the 
adjustments  were  designed  to  cope  tvi  h  t^     ve  y  P  structure.    The 

Board  in  these  cases.     They  ^^L«^'^/|t!.f  "^eo^^^^  Subsequently  increased, 

lower  minimum  rates  ^^  Z^l^^^^^'^^l^^^^^  in   1^4  equal   to  the 

however,  when   they  made     '^<^oss-the    oa^a    ^nc  ^  ^^^^^^  companies 

wage  generally  in  line  w^thha^^^^^^^^^^       i^.^'Se  skilled  and  semiskilled  occtipa- 

tile  companies.     For  J^^J^^^^^^^^,^^^         ^.^^ow  what  mav  be  termed  "best  practice" 
tions,  however,  their  wage^rates^  are  hehm  w         ^,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^,^  to  a 

in  the  ^o^tjiern  f  ^^        other  mTls  in  the  same  area.     The  panel  r.port  re^ea  s 

TjrVEL  OF  COTTON  TEXTILE  WAGES 

.   1  nwp   the  wage-rate  structure  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  needs 

As  noteii  ^^^^^'^ft^  correct  substandards  of  living  and  also  in  order  to 

adjustment  i^^^«,^,^«^^4ee  differentials  for  semiskilled  and  skilled  occupations. 

provide  reasonable  ^^fe  nm^  adequate  occupational  wage  differentials 

The  low  minimum  wage  and^Ue^c^^^^^^^  P^^.^^  ^^^  ^,,,,^, 

combined  f^^ltcomDariso     with  other  industries.     In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
relatively  1«^  '"  ^^^Jfo^  living  in  these  cases  requires  an  over-all  adjustment 
correction  of  substandarcis^         ^^^        ^^  ^^^  niinimum  wage, 
of  vN^Jiges  !;»thei  than  n  e^e^^^  industrial  groups  included  in  Bureau  of  Labor  sta- 
tis?i^s  d\t\'  fo"?  Se^^^^^^^^^^  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  64.6  cents  paid 
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by  the  very  large  industry  desiguatt^  as  "cotton  manufacturers  except  small- 
wares"  was  the  lowest  except  for  3  relatively  very  small  industry  groups,  namely, 
cottonseed  oil  63.3  cents,  work  shirts  5r).2  cents,  and  handkerchiefs  62.8  cents. 
It  may  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  as  a  group  the  southern  cotton-textile  mills 
involved  in  these  cases  pay  average  straight-time  hourly  wages  of  only  57.4  cents 
per  hour  or  about  10  percent  below  the  average  for  cotton  manufacturing  as  a 
whole. 

The  three  industrial  groups  with  average  hourly  earnings  below  cotton  textiles 
were  all  nondurable-goods  industries.  No  durable-goods  group  was  as  low  as 
cotton  textiles.  The  lowest  <lurable-goods  group  was  "wood  preserving,"  which 
paid  average  hourly  earnings  about  15  cents  higher  than  cotton  textiles.  Of 
22  nonnianufacturing  industrial  groups,  only  2  were  lower  than  textiles :  "Retail 
trade,  general  merchandise"  at  00.9  cents  and  "power  laundries"  at  (53.7  cents. 
Both  of  those  averages,  however,  are  higher  than  the  average  hourly  wage  paid 
by  the  southern  cotton-textile  industry. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  vitally  important  cotton-textile  manufacturing  pays 
the  lowest  wages  of  any  basic  industry  in  the  country.  Its  minimum  wage  of 
^0.50  per  hour  provides  a  definitely  substandard  living,  particularly  under  present 
circumstances.  If  any  wage  structure  is  subject  to  adjustment  on  grounds  of 
fairness  and  equity,  this  is  it.  Nor  can  one  say  that  this  country,  performing 
such  gigantic  industrial  tasks,  cannot  support  more  equitable  wages  in  cotton 
textiles,  particularly  since  ecjuitable  wages  are  a  prerequisite  to  securing  more 
goods  needed  to  figiit  the  war.  The  country  cannot  alford  to  leave  the  cotton- 
textile  wage  scales  where  they  now  are. 

THE    COBRECTION    OF    SUBSTAND.VKUS    OF    1J\1NG 

Analysis  of  the  wages  problem  of  the  cotton-textile  industry  led  a  majority  of 
the  Board,  industry  members  dissenting,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mills  in- 
volved in  these  cases  should  increase  their  minimum  wage  to  $0.r)5  per  hour  as 
a  feasible  forward  step  in  the  correction  of  substandards  of  living.  This  action 
represents  a  significant  development  of  the  substandard  wage  policy  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  It  is  appropriate  at  this  point,  therefore,  briefly  to 
review  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Board  to  approve  or  to  order  wage 
increases  to  correct  substandards  of  living. 

Provision  has  always  been  made  in  the  wage  stabilization  program  for  wage 
adjustments  to  correct  substandards  of  living.  In  his  April  27,  1942,  message  to 
the  Congress,  which  set  forth  a  program  for  wartime  economic  stabilization,  the 
President  stated : 

"The  existing  machinery  for  labor  disputes  will,  of  course,  continue  to  give 
due  consideration  to  inequities  and  the  elimination  of  substandards  of  living." 

lender  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  October  2,  1942,  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  was  specifically  authorized  by  Executive  Order  9250  of  October  3, 
1942.  to  approve  or  to  order  wage  adjustments  necessary  to  correct  substandards 
of  living. 

All  carefully  developed  budgetary  studies  show  the  need  for  a  higher  minimum 
hourly  rate  than  can  ordinarily  be  ordered  by  the  Board  without  creating 
employment  instability.  In  dispute  cases  over  substandard  rates,  the  War  Labor 
Board  problem  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  standards  of  living  can  be 
improved  without  creating  a  loss  of  employment  and  unstable  employment  condi- 
tions. After  3  years  of  experience  with  such  cases,  the  Board  still  has  no  inflex- 
ible rule  for  the  correction  of  substandards  of  living  to  apply  in  dispute  cases. 
The  particular  circumstances  of  each  case  must  be  given  separate  consideration. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  War  Labor  Board  can  order  wage  adjustments  only 
in  dispute  cases  which  are  certified  to  the  Board.  It  has  no  power  to  order  any 
wage  for  general  application.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  cases  such 
as  the  present  ones  in  which  a  determination  is  made  for  a  minority  of  the  total 
plants  in  the  cotton-textile  industry. 

Although  the  National  War  Labor  Board  has  utilized  a  case-by-case  approach 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  over  substandard  wages,  a  number  of  steps  have 
been  taken  to  grant  general  authorizations  for  the  voluntary  adjustment  of  such 
wages  by  employers. 

On  February  18,  1943,  the  Board  provided  in  General  Order  No.  30  that  wage 
rates  could  be  raised  by  employers  up  to  40  cents  per  hour  without  Board  approval 
provided  that  such  increases  did  not  furnish  a  basis  to  increase  price  ceilings. 
On  July  26,  1943,  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  authorized  adjustments 
up  to  40  cents  per  hour  without  the  necessity  of  approval  by  the  Ofl3ce  of  Economic 
Stabilization  in  the  event  that  price  relief  was  necessary. 
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A     ^  Ki-ov,^^  a  "shortened  procedure"  under  which 
On  March  11, 1043,  the  Board  established  a    f^^^/Y^^^^^      eases  pro.viding  wage 
detailfd  wage  Analyses  would  not  be  re^u    e         vo^nta^y^  ^^^^^  P^  ^^ 

adjustments  not  in  excess  ^f^^^^^^^f^^^^al  Order  No.  30,  which  gave  employers 
ber  11,  1944,  by  an  amendment  to  General  uuieri  approval  of  the 

the  right  to  make  increases  up  to  oO  cents  an  noui  ^  ,  ^  .^ce  ceilings,  how- 
Board  Increases  above  40  cents  per  hour  ]\|^^^^^^;'^^'' ^^en  on  February  28. 
fver,  were  still  «"bject  to  the  approval  o  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^.^  ,^^^^, 

1945,  the  Board  extendt^i  the    ^hoitened  procLuu 

iations  by  employers  to  i^^^f  «V\fe  NaUoLf  wTLa^^^^^^  Board  are  voluntary 
Most  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  N<itioiiai  vv-|  ^^^^  ^^      ^^nt  to 

submissions  by  employers  « of.;X^;tses  afe  pr^cS  under  the  expediting 
make.  The  voluntary  substandaid  ^ases  are  V  ^^  however,  have  been 
policies  previously  discussed.  ^^II^I^Vq^^I,,  hour.  They  are  approved  by 
for  minimum  wages  considerably  belo^^  $0^50  P^  ^creases  where  there  is 

the  Board,  of  course,  since  there  is  no  P^^^^ei  to  leq  .^  ^^^^^  .^^.^  ^,^^_ 

no  labor  dispute  over  the  wages  paid^Ina^^^^^^^^  ^^.^  generally 

•-i^dispute  cases,  the  Boani  e^a^ish^si^n^^  in  ^^^^ J^ 

onlv  after  consideration  of  the  l^\^,Ji^'^^|,,='*'lh.oeeduie  is  designed  to  avoid,  as 
hy  Voluntary  acti.ig  of  V^}«/"f;^> ^^/i^.^^hUitiS  i^^  labor  market.  A  dispute 
far  as  possible,  the  creation  of  wage  instanuu  t  minimum  wage 

case  mly  arise  in  1  establishme^  out  o  say  20^- ^\^^^^^^^ J  .y.ges  are  not  in 
rates  of  $0.30  per  ^our  are  paid  by  all  the  esta         ^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  _ 

dispute  and  not  belore  the  B;>^^*V^JS?P;  to  require  a  $0.50  minimum  in  the  one 
X^^^^^^ZTX^r^^  wou?a  be  to.l.  out  Of  business  b.  tbe 
competition  of  the  other  establishmejits^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  to 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  im^^^^^  substandards  of  living.     It 

increase  wages  when  ^'leaib   necessaij   ro  decisions  in  dispute  cases 

cannot  fulfill  its  duty    howe^Jr    by   rest^^^^^^^^  elimination  of  substandards 

strictly  to  the  limit  determined  b>  ^^^^^/^^i,^;  ^n.  The  National  War  Labor 
cannot  be  dependent  entirely  "Pon  einplojer  ^^o'a  jO      ,        ^i^i^.^m  wage  above 

fe^irp^re^^^^i'/S^^^^  Of  l4ig  When  that  is  feasible 

foThe  employer  and  equitable  to  the ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^,^  ^er  hour 

In  the  cotton  textile  ^ii^ustij,  for  exampieja  m  ^    j^^.^.  ^.^.^  action 

has  already  been  ^^^^^'^'\^^'f^fJLl^  cases  fhe  B^ard  Set^erniined  to  increase 
or  by  voluntary  submissions  In  ^^^^^f^^^f !; '"1^^!^^^^^  in  the  industry  as  a 
?hat%ninimum  wage  genera  lyestabh^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^..^^     ^he 

necessary  and  a/easible  step  foi  tbe  cor^ec^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  established  even 

Board  majority  »>^  i^J^sJ^^'^^i^^.^v'^o  nni v  a^i^^^^^^  a  minority  of  the  plants  m 
though  it  will  initialLv  be  ^f^^f.^^^^^^.  ^"^^.^^^^  that  at  least  a  $.55 

the  industry.    This  ^^^^"^J^/^^X^^^^^^^  without  creating  employ- 

minimum  wage  ean  now  be  effectuated  ^^  the^"«^  ^^.^  minimum  wage  is  now  a 

"^¥l[^lSoS;stabili^ti^^I^  directive^of  ^^^^^ 

vided,  in  connect  on  with  the  apprmal  of  ^^^^^  mter-related  job 

nate  substandards  of  ^viug,  ttiat  .f^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^o  keep  the  minimum 

classitications  could    -a^^^^^^^^^  ofVoduction  efficienc^^"    The 

differentials  •  j  •  "^^^^^5^/of  Economic  Stabilization  issued  on  August  28,  1943 

^:^t^^^r^B^  i^ii^e^^b's^i^Ss^^^^  zr. 

lX^f;?t^Le^SJfi^aJiora^  necessary  for  productive  effi- 

ciency  in  the  inter-related  job  classincat^ons^  adjustments  has  been 

The  regulation  of  Au^^^  2^^^^^^^^  J^.^^,,,,,  ^s  a  whole  was  in 

followed  with  some  d  <^^^^^^^^^^^        j^  ^he  minimum  to  correct  substandards  of  liv- 
balance  i:>»'>«^J,o^«"„^S^  cases  would  disturb  established  wage  differ- 

ing.    A  tapered  adjustment  in        ^  feasible  at  all  where  the  average 

entials.     There  is  "O  d^^.^I^^J'^  Vs^i'^se^to  the  m  wage  as  in  cotton  tex- 

wages  for  all  occupations  aie  ay  ose^^o^^  ndiustnients  above  the  mini- 

"^  n^st  K"suTatalufJ  a^to  niattain  produc\ive  efficiency.    This  is  a 
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matter  of  judgment  to  be  arrived  at  after  a  consideration  of  the  facts  of  a  par- 
ticular case. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  such  as  the  Postal  Telegraph  case,  the  Board  found  that 
the  differentials  between  job  classifications  above  the  niiniinuin  were  so  narrow 
that  productive  elliciency  would  be  impaired  by  further  narrowing  of  the  differ- 
entials. In  such  cases  the  Board  has  authorized  or  ordered  an  across-the-board 
increase  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  minimum  rate.  A  similar  judgment  has  been 
made  by  the  Board  majority  in  the  present  case. 

In  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co.  case  (May  31,  11M3)  we  said:  "It  does  not 
follow  that  in  ruling  on  a  wage  scale  where  only  a  portion  of  the  rates  may 
be  characterized  as  substandard,  the  Board  is  rigidly  precluded  from  making 
any  adjustments  in  the  higher  rates.  On  the  contrary  implicit  in  the  Board's 
authority  to  make  substandard  adjustments  is  the  right,  even  the  duty,  of  making 
those  correlative  adjustments  necessary  to  preserve  throughout  the  wage  scale 
a  workable  balance  and  to  maintain  between  jol)  classifications  the  mininunn 
diflferentials  necessary  to  preserve  operating  efficiency.  To  conclude  otherwise 
would  be  to  place  the  Board  on  the  horns  of  an  insoluble  dilemma;  it  wcmld  be 
faced  with  the  impossible  choice  either  of  refusing  to  grant  any  substandard 
increase  or  of  granting  such  an  increase  in  the  face  of  the  knowledge  that  by 
so  doing  it  was  unbalancing  the  entire  wage  schedule  and  its  occupational  rela- 
tionships. It  was  never  intended  that  the  Board  should  be  confronted  with  such 
a  "Hobson's  choice !" 

In  increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  $0.55  per  hour  in  these  cotton  textile 
cases,  the  Board  has  concluded,  therefore,  that  each  other  occupational  rate 
should  immediately  be  increased  by  $0.05  per  hour.  This  is  the  mininmm  ad- 
justment required  to  maiJitain  wage  differentials,  incident  to  the  correction  of 
snb.standards  of  living.  Under  the  directive  of  the  Board,  each  occupational 
rate  will  be  increased  by  $0.05  per  hour,  except  where  a  greater  increase  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  $0.55  minimum  wage,  and  each  employee  will  receive  a  retro- 
active adjustment  of  $0.05  per  hour  to  the  date  specified. 

• 

JOB  EVALUATION  OR  RECLASSIFICATION  ASPKCTS  OF  THESE  CASES 

Even  after  the  adjustments  necessary  to  correct  substandards  of  living  luive 
been  made,  the  wage  structures  of  a  number  of  the  mills  involved  in  these  cases 
include  wage  differentials  insufficient  adequately  to  compensate  semiskilled  and 
skilled  employees  for  their  contribution  to  the  production  of  cotton  textiles.  lu 
order  to  meet  this  nroblem  and  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  balanced  wage- 
rate  structure,  the  Board  has  specified  a  number  of  occupational  guide  post  rates 
to  be  used  in  the  collective  bargaining  contemplated  by  the  directive  of  the 
Board.  The  guideposts  are  set  at  levels  which  insure  diflferentials  for  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  work. 

The  present  average  spread  in  the  23  southern  companies  between  scrubbers 
and  sweepers  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage  structure  and  loomfixers  at  the  top  is 
but  27.5  cents  per  hour.  This  spread  is  as  little  as  5  cents  in  some  concerns  but 
as  nnich  as  44  cents  in  others.  There  is  general  agreement  among  all  interested 
parties  that  the  existing  differentials  for  semiskilled  and  for  skilled  occupa- 
tions in  most  of  these  mills  are  too  narrow.  There  is  likewise  a  consensus 
among  the  interested  parties  that  a  differential  between  least  skilled  and  most 
skilled  occupations  of  at  least  35  cents  is  rquired  to  produce  a  properly  balanced 
wajre  structure.  Most  Southern  employers  in  the  present  cases  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  spread  should  be  from  $0.50  to  $0.85  per  hour  rather  than  from 
$0  55  to  $0.90  as  proposed  by  the  Board. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  wage  rate  structure  of  certain  of  these  com- 
panies may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  particular  case.  In  one  of  the  mills,  among 
the  23  companies  in  the  Southern  case,  the  sweejH'r  and  scrubber  rate  is  50 
cents  an  hour.  Picker  Tenders  are  also  paid  50  cents  an  hour,  while  slubber 
tenders  on  incentive  wages  earn  the  same  average  wage  of  50  cents  an  hour. 
Spinners,  cloth-room  inspectors,  and  baling  pressmen  are  paid  between  51.5  and 
52  cents  an  hour.  Spinning  doffers  earn  55.5  cents  on  the  average  while  weav- 
ers on  incentive  earn  no  more  than  61  cents  per  hour.  The  loomfixer  (a  skilled 
mer-hanic)  earns  65.5  cents  as  compared  to  a  rate  of  90  cents  an  hour  applicable 
to  class  B  machinists  in  the  areas  where  most  textile  mills  are  located. 

Other  plants  have  similar  compressed  wage  structures.  This  may  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  relation  between  minimum  wages  and  p^int  averages.  Thus  one 
plant  with  a  plant  minimum  of  $0.50  has  a  plant  average  of  $0.54.38;  another 
with  a  plant  minimum  of  $0.50  has  a  plant  average  of  $0.5296.     Such  wage 
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.tn.ctures  provide  mue  or  no^n..r.i^^^^^^^^^^^ 

between  the  entrance  rate  »«  ^^^''^li^pontent  onob  and  the  skill  required, 
fixations  are  out  of  all  P>-oiK.rt.on  to  *«^«"t«'"\°5  5°„  ^^ge  rates  between  least 
The  Board  has  concluded  that  a  *^«"^/P"™V  estnhlished  as  a  minimum 
skulSl  and  most  skilled  occupations  should  ""^^be  <«tob''shedj^^^^     ^.^^.^ 

rtiflerentlal  necessary  to  assure  '^««^™j''^.^;'''the  Board  has  also  determined 
he  limits  of  the  lower  and  "PP«Lf;*"f.,^'°o'f^eV'jobr( machine  tenders,  spin- 

assigned  to  collective  bargaining  occupations  between  the  guide  rates 

If  the  parties  interpolate  ,r''^^^.^„^^\^,  ""^^^^^^  ^rk     ease  would  increase  wj.ges 

it  is  estimated  that  the  ^^^I'-^^^'^.^J^^^^^^^f^ateW  3^^^^^  per  hour  as  an  aver- 
paid  in  the  23  southern  companies  by  a^^^^^  .^^^^^^^  i^  ,,^e 

'age  for  all  employees  involved  ^^/  ^^f^i^f/^^i^e  maximum  Allowance  of  5  cents 
mills  will  be  as  low  as  0^3  ^^^^/s  and  in  ^"lers  ^  increase 

^'^'^^^^^^^.^.'^L^^e^'TilaSificS  as  apart^  ffom  the  adjustment  to  correct 
represented  by  the  rf^^l^ff/"/^  /pss  than  5  percent  of  average  hourly  earnmgs. 
substandards  of  living,  will  ^^J^^^Jif  !\,^„F25  nercent  of  the  total  manufaetur- 
Since  the  labor  cost  in  t^^^l^  ,a^^?,^«g^^!^f  ^^^^^  adjustments  will 

ing  costs,  it  may  be  c<>pcl«^^^,**'^^„^3i%u  1^^^^^^^^  average.    The  Board 

increase  production  costs  by  only  abuot^^^^^^^  ^J  ^^^^  ^ 

7^:^^^^^^!^c^^of^^^^^^  P-i^i".  a  wage  policy  which 
,vin  be  in  theinte^^^^^^^^^  -  -^  significance  as  a  cost 

The  rechissification  P^f^'^^j^^J^^^^e  wage  differentials  for  semiskilled  and 
factor  only  to  those  J»^ V^x^r^n  Pommrison  with  widelv  accepted  good  practice 
skilled  work  are  unduly  low  in  ^^^P^"^^"  JJ^^'  however,  that  the  burden  im- 
in  each  textil^B  producing  area^^U^^  ^o^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^^_ 

posed  VP«"  those  mil  sw^^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^.^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^         ^oo 

ison  with  the  ^^^f  ^!^^  j^'Jen  The  Board  has  directed,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
V^%^tZ^oolt  aSart  fTom^l  correction  of  substandards  of  living,  should 
classification  cost,  »Pa\^-^^"'/.L  "  ^  y,^,,,.  f^r  anv  one  company.  For  some  com- 
not  excee.1  an  ^'^^^If'^J^'^^^Z^t^^^^^  ^n  the  Board's  directive  order 

^'ifnAt'brfupliea^^^^^^  '^^Sver'^iS  rites  for  the  key  occupations  will  have  to 
will  not  be  aPPl'^/i*^'^;^  Yy^'^^  mentioned  that  lower  rates  than  the  Board's  guide 
^rwin  b^also  S'f  th^jor^^^^^^^  in  '-^ny  plant  is  abnormally  below  the 
sfaTdard^eneralW  rrevaUin^       the  industry,  although  higher  guide  rates  may 

T^^^^nrXr  n  minoritv  of  the  nUlls  in  the  Industry,  it  has  been  directed  that 
f^assmSon  wLge  adjustments  are  to  become  effective  only  as  of  the  ^ate 
orth^dh^tive  order.  It  has  also  been  determined  that  the  increase  of  $0^ 
ot  tne  «"^'^*^^  Lrrmlnvees  is  to  be  made  retroactive  only  to  October  1,  1944. 
The  dTe  of  ex^^^^^^^  contracts,  which  ordinarily  provides  the 

base  dati  for  letioactive  adjustments,  was  in  most  of  these  cases  in  December 

^^L  problem  of  working  out  proper  wage-rate  differentials  is  narticularly 
i     i„   fbi  cnnthPrn   cases      The  existing  differential   in   the   northern  com- 
Tnlfies  iVwLn  the  10^^^^^^^  common  labor  and  the  highest  paid  occupation 

o?  loomfixrr^verages  about  45  cents  per  hour.  One  of  the  few  job  evaluation 
nL!^lTrth[s  industrv  indicates  that  a  47  cents  differential  represents  a  reason- 
able differential  in  thl  of  the  relative  job  content  of  the  occupations  at  the 

''l^^'^rovfdld^nX'o?d%7Th/  not  intend  to  have  the  wage  scales 

submlK  pi^ime^l  t^lhe  special  panels  but  rather  intends  that  for  each  plant 
the  parties  submit  an  over-all  wage  schedule. 

THE  NORTH-SOUTH    DIFFERENTIVL 

»•.„•..  ..-nrori-ontpd  ireneraUties  have  been  made  about  the  "North-South  dif- 
f,.,  enfH1^"rco?ton  teitnS  and  of  the  alleged  effect  of  the  Board's  order  on  this 
mfleren  fal     Sffe?en?es  b^^  the  average  wages  paid  by  plants  in  the  two 

proSg  areas  are  not  particularly  significant  in  appraising  area  differentials. 
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The  average  hourly  wage  for  all  the  employees  of  an  Integrated  weaving 
mill  will  normally  be  higher  than  a  throwing  plant  or  a  spinning  mill  which  l<^ave 
a  smaller  i)ercentage  of  skilled  employees.  A  plant  manufacturing  specialty 
products  which  require  a  higher  skilled  labor  force  may,  in  general,  be  expected 
to  pay  higher  average  wages  than  a  plant  producing  relatively  coarse,  standard- 
ized products. 

Cotton  textile  mills  in  the  northern  producing  area  pay  higher  wages  than 
those  in  the  South.  They  do  not,  however,  manufacture  the  same  kind  of  fabrics. 
Higher  wages  and  smaller  job  loads  prevail  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods 
in  the  North,  for  example,  as  compared  with  the  production  of  say  i»rint  cloth 
in  the  South.  The  resulting  difference  in  average  hourly  earnings  or  in  unit 
labor  costs  cannot,  of  course,  be  considered  as  a  North-South  differential  on 
comparable  work. 

With  a  wage-scale  and  job  loads  geared  primarily  to  the  production  of  fine 
goods,  northern  cotton  textile  mills  are  not  generally  in  a  position  to  manufac- 
ture coarser  fabrics  on  a  competitive  basis.    They  cannot,  properly  claim,  how- 
ever, that  the  southern  mills  should  therefore  be  required  to  increase  to  north- 
ern levels  the  wages  they  pay  for  the  manufacture  of  coarser  fabrics.     The  pos- 
sibility of  expanded  production  of  fine  goods  in  the  South  at  lower  labor  rates 
there  prevailing  has  apparently  given  concern  to  northern  mills.     It  would  appear 
that  such  problems  might  well  be  considered  as  such  a  basis  rather  than  in  terms 
of  meaningless  generalities  about  the  North-South  differential.     A  careful  analy- 
sis of  conditions  in  the  two  major  areas  in  terms  of  wages  paid,  fabrics  produced, 
skills  required  and  work  loads  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  presently  no 
problem  which  can  properly  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  a  North-South  differential 
as  such. 

The  Board  was  concerned  in  the  cases,  therefore,  not  with  area  wage  differen- 
tials but  with  intraplant  relationships  between  specific  job  classification  rates. 
The  Board  majority  found  that  some  mills,  in  both  North  and  South,  do  not  pay 
an  adequate  differential  over  the  mininmm  rate  adequately  to  compensate  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  labor.  This  happens  to  be  ohaiacteristic  of  more  souihern 
mills  than  northern  mills.  Certain  of  the  southern  mills  in  these  cases,  however, 
were  found  to  have  reasonably  balanced  wage-rate  structures. 

In  order  to  approach  the  reclassification  problem  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  • 
the  Board  analyzed  the  job  rates  for  each  major  classification  in  each  of  the  54 
companies  in  these  cases.  On  the  basis  of  prevailing  relationships,  key  grade 
rates  were  established  separately  for  each  producing  area.  In  this  way,  the 
Board  has  made  certain  that  it  has  continued  its  long-established  policy  of  not 
eliminating  established  geographical  'differentials. 

The  guide  posts  for  key  occupations  have  been  set  by  the  Board  for  use  in 
bargaining  by  the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  reasonably  balanced 
internal  plant  wage  structures  where  such  structures  do  not  exist.  A  comparison 
of  these  guideposts  for  key  occupations  indicates  that  the  Board  has  not  disturbed 
established  area  differentials. 

(a)  The  first  guide  rate  established  is  a  55-cent  point  for  common  labor  in 
the  southern  companies  and  a  57-cent  point  for  scrubbers  and  sweepers  in  the 
northern  comi)anies.  This  maintains  the  present  relationship  between  the  e 
classifications  in  the  two  producing  areas  since  the  present  rates  are  $0.50  and  $0.52 
per  hour.  A  uniform  rs-cent  mininmm  rate  has  been  set  for  both  areas  since 
there  have  been  no  area  differences  in  the  mininmm  wage  over  the  past  several 
years.  Only  a  very  few  employees  in  northern  mills  receive  a  rate  below  that 
paid  to  scrubbers  and  sweepers.  Battery  hands  in  the  North  have  been  receiving 
$0.5203,  which  is  actually  less  than  the  rate  paid  for  such  work  in  many  southern 
mills.  The  present  guide-rate  of  $0.57  in  the  North  is  confined  to  scrubbers  and 
sweepers;  the  battery  hands  in  northern  mills  are  to  be  provided  with  a  higher 
rate  through  collective  bargaining  under  the  conclusion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Board  that  the  battery  hand  rate  now  paid  in  the  North  represents  an  intraplant 
inequity. 

(b)  A  rate  of  61.5  cents  is  established  as  a  guide  rate  for  certain  machine 
tending  job  classifications  (card  tender,  picker  tender,  and  spooler  winder)  in 
the  southern  companies.  A  base  rate  of  64.0  cents  is  set  for  these  operations 
in  the  northern  companies:  earnings  will  average  in  excess  of  that  figure  in 
northern  plants  where  incentive  earnings  are  paid. 

(c)  A  rate  of  68.0  cents  is  established  for  spinning  doffers  in  the  southern 
companies  as  comi)ared  to  72.0  cents  for  the  same  classification  in  the  northern 
companies. 

(d)  For  plain  automatic  weavers,  piece  rates  are  to  be  so  set  in  the  southern 
companies  so  as  to  yield  average  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  75.0  cents  for 
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•     «  r..?n  oo  Q  whole     No  comparable  guide  rate  is 
the  group  of  these  weavers  '"/ ■"'^J^^'^.^^^.^i^aes     The  piece-rafe  system  In 

eomVames^.s  compared  to  1020  fo-^'he  northern  com^^^  ,^^ 

The  extent  of  the/Hfferent.a Is  by  job  da^ihcat  ™  ^^^  .  ^^_^^ 

above  comparisons  '%*>-<^  '>X'*  t,"ve  ord^  tor  the  southern  case  will  mean 
limitation  in  section  3  of  the  ""^'^"!,^„';™  i„„o|„ed  in  the  case  will  apply  lower 
that  at  least  eight  of  the  «""  h^^V' '^"'"Pf  ""f,,'"'  ?,  order  to  establish  a  balanced 

some  of  the  J"t)^^'?'^^;f  ^/^^'X^ctive  order  in  the  case  of  the  southern  companies 
-In  the  second  place,  the  diiecnye  oiuri  generallv  prevailing  stand- 

provide.s  that,  in  any  P  ?^'.  "^^^^  ^^'^^^  ^  different  rates. 

ards  of  job  content  in  the  ^^f  "fj/^ ^"^''  i^  one  of  the  southern  companies     • 

Intheeventthatthejobcontent  of  an    ccup^^^  appropriate 

is  abnornmlLv  ^^^^^^^^XaiT    A  hfgl^^i  rate  n^^^^^  be  agreed  to  by  the 

""nies  i?  "i^X^t  A^o^nlent  considerations.     No  similar  provision 

Fs  set  forth  in  the  case  of  ^f  l}-^lZn^;ZTe%a.e  of  the  northern  companies 
In  the  third  place,  the  ^^l^^^tive  oi  der  in  tne  ca  e  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

provides  that  job  classifications  P^^^^v  i n  effect  in  Fall  River  This  rule  pro- 
L  subject  to  the  '^^^^  o^p^rwo  k  r/ncentive  earnings.  Poetically. 
Tides  a  continuing  f  "fjj^."^^^..^^ .1^^^^^  hourly  earnings  of  workers  on  a  piece- 
this  inde  means  that  straght-tm^^^^^^  ^      applicable  guide-post 

7^  Z^^^^'IZ^'^r^o^^^^  rates  will  be  set  so  as  to 
^f^M'erniings  equal  to  the  a^^^  ,,  ,,,  ,he  New 

.  ''!  '"^TniT'dlreidraffc'ted  by  the  Board's'proposed  order  will  be  approxi- 

England  mills  airectij   antcreu  i  v  southern  mills  in  the  case  will  be 

•  mately  $0  03  per  ^o  r;  wages  pa^^a  b>   tne  ^o  ^^^  ^^^  employees.     These 

increased  by  approxima^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  adjustments.     Most 

average  figures,  1^0^,^ .^^l,'?!,"'!^^^  the  southern  mills  will  be  required  to  pay 
of  the  northern  mil  s  and  a  num^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  correction  of 

but  little  "^^^-^^^an  the    0  0.    g^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^  reasonably 

substandards  of  living  since  tneir  vvas  h          effected  bv  the  reclassification 

balanced  -latic^sh.i.     These^^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ,^  required  of 

adjustment.     The  ^"/^|est  mcie^^^^^^^^  ^^  adequate  differential 

those  mills  whose  ^^«g^/t^"j^^;"'^fi '^^n  nnd  fo- skilled  occupations.  The  average 
over  the  niininmm  rate  fj  sen   s^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^,.  ^^. 

wages  of  s"fb  mills  nia     ^e  i nereis  a  ^^^  ^^^  reclassification  adjustment. 

correct  substandaids  ^Jl'' fJJ,;^";''i/ '''f^^  ^v  the  Board  affects  more  southern 
The  reclassification  adjustment  due^^^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

'^''''  ^rLrm^nTmo  e'wage  stT^^^^^^^^  south  are  out  of  line  with  the 

See  mainTrn^d'Heno^^^^^^  in  the  same  area. 

EFFECT  OF  BOARD  ORDER  ON  TEXTILE  WAGE  LEVELS 

o.,o  nriin^stments  to  correct  substandards  of  living  and  those  necessary 

The  Y^gJ.^^JPf^^^f^ut  of-h'ne  rates  for   semiskilled   and   skilled   employees 

for  reclassification  of  out  01 11  ^  increase  the  average 

will,  on  the  basis  of  the  n|"Jf,%;""^  j,^  ^^^  03  southern  cotton  mills  from 

straight  time  hourly  wage  ^^  .f "  ^"IP^^J^tf  JJl  ^^^^^    The  present  straight-time 
$0.57y.  per  ^^-^J^-^-^^::'f^^^^^^  cases'wiU  be 

average  hourly  earnings  in  ne  proposed  directive  orders, 

increased  ^Jj^J^J^^^\l^^^^^^^  be  considered  .as  a  "North-South  dlf- 

wTt  n^'^  Tl^^  4^'k  S  in  the  South  are  generally  greater  than   n  the  North 
but  "n  fhe  North  Te  fine;  fabrics  are  made,  involving  a  greater  number  of  skilled 
employees. 

THE    RELATIONSHIPS    OF    TEXTILE    WAGES    TO    TEXTILE    PRODUCTION 

rrv.    T5^or^  m^ioritv  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wage  increases  involved  in  these 
ca^es%re'?m7y5usnfied  under  considerations  of  fairness  and  equity.    The 
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adjustments  to  correct  siibstandards  of  living,  i.  e.,  a  $0.5;")  minimum  wage  and 
a  i{>0.05  increase  across  the  board,  are  but  one  phase  of  the  case.  The  develop- 
ment of  balanced  wage  rates  structures  through  a  program  of  reclassification 
IS  not  only  called  for  by  the  equity  of  tlie  employees  affected  but  are  necessary 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  tlie  war. 

The  wage  problems  of  the  present  cases  would  be  serious  enough  in  peacetime. 
There  is  ample  industrial  experience  to  show  that  substandard  wages  and  badly 
outof-balance  wage  rate  structni*es  are  a  deterrent  to  the  efficient  production  in 
peacetime.  Today  and  in  this  industry,  they  une  an  unnecessary  hindrance  to 
the  war  production  program.  Reports  of  other  Government  agencies,  intimately 
concerned  with  production  and  procurement,  make  it  very  clear  that  the  output 
of  the  cotton  textile  industry  has  been  falling  far  .sliort  of  the  amounts  needed 
for  war  purposes  and  fori  essential  civilian  uses.  Ten  of  the  southern  mills 
involved  in  these  cases  manufacture  duck,  the  shortage  of  which  is  so  critical 
that  price  ceilings  were  entirely  removed  recently  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
expansion  of  production.  It  would  appear  that  even  such  drastic  action  on  the 
price  front  does  not  get  to  the  core  of  the  problem  which  is  the  severe  losses 
of  manpower  in  this  industry.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  majority,  these 
crippling  manpower  losses  arise  principally  because  of  low  wages  paid  to  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  employees. 

Manpower  losses  have  interfered  with  the  necessary  production  of  cotton 
textiles  other  than  duck.  Shortages  of  twills  and  gabardine,  or  denims  fior 
Davy  dungarees,  and  of  bagging  materials  are  so  great  that  the  military  services 
are  iTceiving  allocations  equal  to  only  three-quarters  of  their  requirements. 
Shortages  of  civilian  fabrics  are  also  serious. 

Underlying  the  current  inability  of  tlie  industry  to  meet  the  full  needs  of  war 
production  is  the  steady  and  substantial  loss  of  maniM)wer  from  the  industry. 
Between  December  1042  and  July  1044  there  was  a  net  loss  of  7(>,(XK>  workers  from 
the  cotton  textile  industry.  The  pi-ogressive  deterio»-ation  of  the  industry's 
manpower  situation  is  further  reflected  in  the  reduction  in  third  shift  oi)erati(ms. 
Currently,  only  2.">  percent  of  the  looms  used  on  the  first  shift  are  also  running 
on  the  third  shift.  This  compares  with  a  50  percent  operation  on  the  third 
shift  in  1942. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  the  manpower  problem  in  cotton 
textiles.  Controls  have  been  instituted  by  the  War  Production  Board  to  confine 
the  facilities  of  the  industry  to  certain  uses;  to  assign  responsibility  to  various 
mills  for  filling  rated  orders;  to  limit  the  size  and  weight  of  certain  textile 
pproducts  and  to  limit  the  types  of  construction  and  measurement,  etc.  Likewise, 
various  manpower  devices  have  been  tried,  such  as  the  r.se  of  a  priority  referral 
program  and  the  use  of  soldiers  in  cotton  textile  mills  (receiving  Army  pay 
in  addition  to  the  regular  wages  paid  for  the  work  iierf ormed ) .  Comprehensive 
as  these  measures  are,  they  have  been  insufficient  to  turn  the  tide  of  continually 
declining  output. 

Undoubtedly,  the  manpower  difficulties  cannot  be  eradicated  by  wage  adjust- 
ments. There  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  however,  to  make  the  crucial  man- 
power and  production  problems  virtually  impossible  of  solution  by  continuing 
a  .$0.,^0  minimum  wage  and  by  limping  along  under  grossly  unbalanced  wage-rate 
structures.  Skilled  employees  have  to  be  paid  reasonable  differentials  for  their 
contribution  to  the  production  of  cotton  textiles  of  the  needs  of  the  war  for 
textiles  are  to  be  met. 

George  W.  Taylor,  Chairman. 


National  War  Labor  Board 

In  the  Matter  of  23  Southern  Cotton  Textile  Companies  and  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  CIO  (Case  Nos.  111-511(>-D,  lll-(5308-D,  111-5822-D, 
111-2527-D),  25  New  England  Cotton  and  Rayon  Companies  and  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO  (Case  Nos.  111-7739-D,  lll-4gil-D,  111- 
65r)4-D,  111-4593-D,  111-6301-D,  6  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Rayon  Com- 
panies and  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO  (Case  Nos.  111-7107-D, 
111-7150-D,  111-8105-D).    March  9,  1945 
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.1      1      oi^r.  in  fhi«  rase  are  confined  to  three  issues:   (1) 
,,^Z^ZZl%t:^U^'^mrv"^'SZ:t^  t3)  the  efleetive  date  ot  the  order. 

SUBST.VNDARDS 

The  order  establishing  the  "■l"i"'t7J»t-„«' ^^.^Suardel^Tsi^nr^  «o"S 

again  the  unwillinguess  of  tlie  Board  to  match     f  «'=™'^'/^Natlonal  War  Labor 
intentions.     The  "taJoi'ty  opm.on  reo^  gnizes  t uat     ine^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^_.,y 


President  the  Pnblie  »'-''';  *X,'»''"-'^n'erer^^^  cost  of  living  has  fallen 

and  salary  workers,  upon  ^^l"""'  '""^  '"7ne^r„nRatisfact(>ry  under  the  wartune 
with  <'-P|''P;;^';<',';f,';.:;;^!;'r^  t'  r^og^loaaT  understanding  has  never  been 
econon..v."  Yet  '''•\:^'P'''^^"' irenuin^  what  constitutes  a  decent  minimum 
translated  into  any  fflort  to  d^™'      f  "' jf,,,  elementary  to  assert  that  sub- 

Srltfln'^be  ^^^  ?^<£Bjt'^dZ^^^'^'^ 

by  the  Board.  fpvthP*;t  advance  made  bv  the  Board,  pursuant  to  its 

Until  very  recently  the  Saltiest  advance  ma         ;^  ^  ^         ,,..    ^  adjustments 

authority  to  correct  «"bs  amlanls,  wa^^      S    approval.'  Since  February  28, 

not  in  excess  of  50  cents  an  hour,  vn  iniout  «(  ar  ^     Vi  .^^^  ^^^y 

1945,  voluntary  ^^^.^^^'^l^^f  ";?^„^t"lSflly   a^  These  limits 

to  a   routine  exannnation   ^^"^^P[/'^;i^''^Ifr/o^^^  living.     They  are  arbitrary  ad- 
have  absolutely  "^F^^^^^«"  i^%?"Vo  frd  h^^  attempted  to  rationalize, 
ministrative  regulations  ^^'^^'f^^^J?^,J,*;:'J^i'Board  m^^^  do,  as  a  first  step  toward 
We  believe  that  the  very   fft  that  \^.f ^^^^^^^^^  necessary  in  order  to 

S!rf;;':fd^!^n;^!^i^nl;!^^:u^  Should  then  permit  voluntary 

adjustments  up  to  ^»»;>;j,^|f  ^^^jf  [^^.^^^^^^^^  cases,  that  adjustments  may 

The-l^oard  has  conceded  ^*!  .^^^^J  ;\'^^^^"J,hout  regard  to  local  wage  levels.     In 

be  made  to  the  Units  n^     ^a;  heretofore  established  the  policy  that  decisions 

dispute  cases,  ho\^e^er,  it  '^'Jf";^.  ,.,_„,   „..„^  levels.     The  justification  for 

must  be  based  on  ^-'l^'^'V/Z^  e  nalo"^^^^^  optnfon    is  that  we  must  -avoid,  as 
this  cl-tinetloii,  accormng^^^  .^  ^  ^,^^^^  ,^^^^^,,  „     j, 

far  as  possible   the  ^^.^%';"l.^^'^.,;V:'%v  ^^  caused  to  an  equal  extent  by  volun- 

byTI-lsTe^^f^'M^^o^",^^^ 

Ljibor  Board  has  a  di^^ty   o^^^^^  *     *     *- 

above  generally  l^'^l^^'l'll^^Ztn^^^^  over  previously  stated  policy.    But 

This  much  i«  a  cautious  ^l^t^lefi^^t^^^amance  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^. 

the  statement  adds      ^^  conceive  of  no  situation  when  a  wage  increase 

table  to  the  emplojees^      ^Vm?ninmin  standard  of  living  should  be  Inequitable 
?o  empfov^ef 'reastm^^^^^^^  employer  means  ability  to  pay,  which  has  no 

necessary  relation  t^^^^^^^^^^  through  in  the  present .  case. 

Even  tl  IS  cautions  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  conviction 

The  Board  orders  a  "^^""^"^^^^Jtuated  in  the  industry  without  creating  employ- 
that  this  wage  can  nov^  be  enec  ^^^  understatement.  There  is  substantial  evi- 
ment  "\stf  ^^^ty.       That  is  a  ^^^^  ^^  ^  minimum  wage  of  least  (50 

dence  that  the  ^"/PJi^^.f^'/Zreditable  evidence  that  such  a  rate  would  cause  "in- 
^^."uM^/'  ?,^"L  fVi  oc  ^uitv  to  the  employees  is  concerned,  the  union  produced 
stability.  »^^^^f;_^f„3i  evidence  that  at  least  72  cents  an  hour  was  necessary 
a  mass  f  f.  ""^^^JJ^l^'^p^n^^  minimum  standard  of  living.  The  majority  opinion 
to  maintain  » Jf  7/^. ^^^^  textile  manufacturing  industry  is  far  and  away  the 
points  out,  also,  mat  tuc 
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lowest  paying  basic  industry  in  tlie  country.  In  short,  no  sound  reason  has  been 
stated  tor  refusing  to  grant  the  union's  demand  for  a  GO-cent  an  hour  minimum 
wage.  We  supported  the  decision  only  because  of  the  necessity  for  obtaining  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Board.  ' 

SHIFT  PRKMH  M 

The  Board  has  ordered  the  companies  in  this  case  to  i>ay  a  thinl  shift  premium 
of  o  cents  an  hour.  The  Board's  refusal  to  grant  the  union's  demand  for  a 
premium  of  7  cents  an  hour  flies  squarely  In  the  face  of  its  own  well  established 
policy.  Even  in  industries  where  there  had  been  ?h>  practice  of  imving  <5hift 
premiums  the  Board  has  ordered  third  shift  premiums  greater  than  5  cejits  an 
hour.  Most  recently,  in  the  steel  case  {Canwyie-nihioix  Stvvl  Corporation  ct  al 
decided  Nov.  25,  1944  (lJ>-\VLH-r>(W) )  the  third  shift  premium  was  instituted 
at  6  cents  an  hour.  In  the  nonferrous  metal  cases  (Vanadium  Cornoration  of 
Amerua,et  aj.,  decided  Aug.  11.  lt)4r,  ( lS-WLK-2ir,)  )  a  new  third  shift  premium 
was  established  at  8  cents  an  hour.  There  has  been  little  question,  for  many 
months  now,  that  the  Board  would  order  or  approve  10  cents  an  hour  for  third 
shifts  in  noncontinuous  operations.  Textile  manufatture  is  a  noncontinuous 
operation.  This  practice  of  the  Board  Is  too  well  known  to  require  dtatlim 
of  precedents.  Nevertheless,  despite  th{-se  consideraticMis.  the  third  shilt  prennum 
was  set  at  5  cents  in  this  ca.se  without  an  effort  even  to  assign  a  plausible  reason 
for  this  divergence.  Apparently  tlie  fact  that  the  wages  <.f  these  workers  are  ilow 
substandard  makes  the  burden  of  working  the  late  shift  less  onerous  for  them 
than  for  better  paid  worker-s.    To  him  that  hath  little  shall  U^  given  less! 

RKTI{<»A<'TIVITY 

The  effective  date  of  the  order  follows  no  di.-cernlble  pattern  or  rather  ll  is  a 
confusion  of  all  the  imtterns  the  Board  has  used  tor  determinlrg  the  (ff.H-tive 
date  of  its  orders.     The  general  policy,  applied  in  nearlv  i\\\  disputes    Is  th-it 


mluni  are  to  bf»  effective  only  from  the  date  of  the  directive  order  The  justi- 
fication given  for  this  arbitrary  nrrangement  Is  that  it  Is  necessary  "In  order 
further  to  ease  the  burden  upon  the  inhK.rity  of  the  mills  affected  directlv  by  the 
order  *  *  ♦."  This  tender  scdicitude  for  an  industry  whose  war  pro'its  are  10 
tiim^  greater  than  their  peacetime  profits  is  an  attitude  that  will,  of  course  he 
dier)ly  appreciated  by  r).'>-cent  an  hour  workers.  The  insficc  of  the  claim  of  these 
woikers  for  wage  adjustments  did  not  arise  on  Octobc^r  1.  1J)44  The  arguments 
which  justify  an  increa.se  as  of  that  date  would  justify  one  f,)r  a  year  earlier 
when  the  prior  contracts  were  expiring,  and  at  the  very  least  back  to  the  cer- 
tification dates  of  these  disputes. 

The  bargain -counter  nature  of  the  action  in  this  case  is  jill  the  more  Inex 
cusab!e  by  reas(m  of  the  fact  that  this  case  was  actually  decided  during  the 
fi'st  week  in  .Taimary  1945.  Had  differences  of  opinion"  not  arisen  with  the 
D  rector  of  Economic  Stabilization  over  unrelate<l  a.spwts  of  policy  this  order 
would  have  been  issued  more  than  2  months  earlier.  It  is  precisely' accidents  of 
this  nature  which  necessitate  the  establishment,  and  consistent  obsenance  of  a 
stable  policy  on  retroactivity.  ' 

Ortalnly  there  is  nothing  In  the  nature  of  the  wage  issues  in  this  case  which 
n quired  siHHial  treatment.  In  the  steel  case  cited  above,  the  Board  decided 
very  similar  issues,  and  made  its  order  effective  as  of  the  expiration  dates  of  the 
prior  contracts.  There  are  no  considerations  of  policy,  jiractice,  or  expediency 
which  justify  different  acticm  in  this  case.  '  ^^        ^ 

Van  a.   Bittner. 
RoRKET  J.  Watt. 
Nml  Brant. 
J  A  MRS  A.   Brown  LOW. 
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PRESS  RELBASE 


Industry  Dis.senting  Opinion 


For  release  in  morning  papers 
of  Wednesday,  Maivh  2S,  194') 


B-1963-C 

Textiles 


(aoa.-«l  an,.  reiea«e<l  through  the  facilities  of  the  Office  of  War  Information) 

industry  menihers  of  the  Nati..na,  Wa^.bor  Boara  ,<^ay^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
„l,l„ion  to  the  Board's  d«.s...un,he^^^^^^  answer  situation  Justify 

\t''^nLr™.^^;'Un?:c:]:asr.:nlSVtl-  Board  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on 
employment  in  the  textile  in<l"ft'y\         indnstrv  members'  statement  of  Febru- 
■^'^7r°5?S3T;  which  U"t\"*^msrde™^^         both  ol  policy  and  of  practical 
r^L^u'e^rclTei-ri^^o'pinL,  overwhelmingly  against  the  action  taken  by  the 

majority."  Tr«.hriinrv  20  and  March  31  were  issued  in  settling  disputes 

The  Board  orders  of  ^ebri  aiy  -iu  an^^^^^^^^  England  cotton  and  rayon 

between  23  southern  cot^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^  Textile 

^X^fun^n^f Xnir?^.    clo,'^^  agent  for  the  more  than  50,0()a 

employees  i«>;!jly^.^^-  ,       j^^„^^  j„^  opinion  for  the  Board  majority  on 

(Mminiian  ^^^'ft,  Y^JBTin  which  he  sale  that  "it  simply  doesn't  make  sense 

March    8  ^  ^^/^l^j  f,^^«-/^^^  ,,  ,^  Jti   .    (^^^^  needed  supplies  of  cotton  tcx- 

\;^Z^^^^^-^  --tin.  substandard  minimum  wages  and  by 

"in^^;-^^^^^^^  a^-t  S^^nlmum  rate  as  a  m^ 

'''^r  .fJiv   hifeiTelat^     j«rclassifiatl(>ns,  and  directed  the  parties  to  negotia  e 
miMli atel>  ^"teirelate.    3«i.)  cia^^  ^      guidepost  rates  provided  for  certain 

;^;.^-jobJ^Tu^^^^^  ---  '^  -"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^^^'■ 

actively  f^^,^/,,^/;^^^^^^^^^^^  March  8  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director, 

Pursuant  t.   the  d  m  ne  or  ^  «  ^  correction  of  wage-rate  stnictures, 

"^'  TT^T^n^^t^^yeZ^n  (^ete"m  nation  of  the  OfRce  of  Price  Administration 
?hnt  ?.  Xngetr^^^^^^  necessary,  or,  if  price  relief  is  necessary,  upon 

J  .1  !f  Hie  I)  rector  of  Eo(momic  Stabilization.  As  to  the  correction  of 
X^rate  str  ctures  1^^^^^^^^  directed  the  parties  to  proceed  with  the  collective 
I  ^crnf^iit/nm   to  reoort  their  results  to  the  Board  for  approval. 

S  rinlo  w>f  he  ndustrv  members  contended  that  the  5o-cent  minimum  wage 
f  fn«k  led  wVrkers  cannot  aid  the  textile  industry  in  obtaining  manpower 
for  "";;^'\\^^^.  ^J?.^f  f^  'now  does  by  later  Board  action,  to  all  other  industries 
'''^'^"i^''  The  "iM^er  pZd  action"  referred  to  is  the  Board's  resolution  of  Feb- 
nv  rv  ofi  5  J^^iuc  by  u.mnln>ous  vote,  it  authorized  its  regional  boards  to  "de- 
Lovvnt  rate  or  rates  up  to  55  cents  an  hour  constitute  substandard  or  salary 
•Ts  in  Their  rSons  for  the^urpose  of  permitting  consideration  of  the  proposed 
^.  *!!Jl!ri  »n  to  the  sm^cified  minima."  Previously  a  50-cent  figure  was  used. 
"'Tc^^efulTompr^r^^^^^  differences  between  the  'peg  points'  established 

K    f^;^  f^rfipr^  and  the  differentials  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  indi- 
''^Z     oln  mm-rcle^^^^^^^^  present  differentials   (between  the  North  and  the 

Wh  rhavehfact  been  materially  narrowed,"  the  opinion  said. 
South)  ha^e.  in  imi,  ne  opinion  statement  that  "the  new  wage  struc- 

ture ^llodfe^a  I  called  J^^^  pracHce,  based  on  one  of  the  few  job  analyses  in- 

''^'We  ha^fno  re^^^^^^^^^^  ''''  opinion  said,  "that  the  textile  industry  is: 

so  compleMy  homogeneous  that  we  can  say  that  one  wage  structure  will  fit  it 
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all,  and  that  the  historic  wage  structure  means  nothing.  *  ♦  *  The  ordering 
by  the  majority  of  a  whole  uew  wage  structure  *  ♦  *  seernsi  *  ♦  * 
perilously  close  to  the  outer  limits  of  tlie  Board's  autthority." 

The  opinion  concluded  by  contending  that  "there  can  be  no  justification  for 
giving  a  retractive  wage  increase  to  October  1,  1JM4,  when  Board  policy  prohibited 
such  an  increase  on  that  date." 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  the  industry  members  is  attached. 

National  War  Labor  Board 

In  the  Matter  of  23  Southern  Cotton  Textile  Companies  and  Tlie  Textile  Workers' 
Union  of  America,  CIO  (Case  Nos.  111-5110-D,  111-(S08-D,  lll-r>822-I),  111- 
2o27-D).     March  20,  1945 

Dissenting  Opinion  of  the  Industry  Members 

On  February  23,  1945,  the  industry  members  issued  a  statement  on  the  wage 
increases  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  in  these  cases.    We  stated : 

"We  have,  here,  a  group  of  23  southern  tetxile  companies.  The  apppropriate 
government  agencies,  tliough  asked  to  do  so,  refused  to  certify  them,  as  a  ^roup, 
as  so  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  that  they  could  be  given  by  us  a 
"rare  and  unusual'  status.  Some  of  the  individual  companies,  we  were  told, 
warranted  that  classification,  but  the  whole  group  did  not. 

"A  majority  of  the  Board  has  ordered  a  55-cent  minimum  wage,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  fact  that  the  Board  has  long  had  a  policy  defining  a  substandard  wage 
in  terms  of  a  50-cent  minimum.  The  55-cent  minimum  is  3714  percent  higher 
than  the  highest  minimum  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  order  to 
increase  the  minimum  here  involved,  give  a  5-cent  and  more  across-the-board, 
general,  increase  to  all  employees.  The  result  will  be  increases  in  these  23 
mills  since  January  1941  totaling  far  more  than  double  the  amount  permitted 
by  the  Little  Steel  Formula — indeed,  the  increases  will  be  near  50  or  60  percent. 

"But  that  is  not  all  the  Board  has  done.  It  has  imposed  the  new  55-cent 
minimum,  and  across-the-board  increases,  on  a  small  segment  of  the  textile 
industry — even  of  the  soutlu^rn  textile  industry.  In  the  South  alone,  this  case 
affects  but  23  out  of  854  plants — less  than  3  percent.  It  affects  but  about  17.500 
employees  out  of  360,000 — less  than  5  percent.  The  Board  imposed  on  these 
companies  a  burden  which  may  well  make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  operate 
in  competition  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  industry.  And 
if  it  be  said  that  the  condition  will  soon  ameliorate  itself  because  the  rest 
of  the  industry  in  the  South  will  necessarily  fall  in  line,  the  Board  is  imposing 
on  that  industry  an  added  wage  bill — estimated  at  about  $71,600,000  per  year — 
which  may  have  serious  reprecussions  on  the  entire  southern  economy. 

"The  considerations,  both  of  policy  and  of  practical  consequence,  are  in  our 
opinion  overwhelmingly  against  the  action  taken  by  the  majority.  The  gravity 
of  the  case  compels  this  statement  of  our  dissent." 

We  see  no  reason,  now,  to  change  that  statement.  We  do  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  incorporate  it  in  this  dissenting  opinion,  and,  in  view 
of  the  majority  opinion,  to  add  one  or  two  additional  comments. 

1.  The  majority  opinion  suggests  that  the  action  of  the  Board  in  increasing 
the  wage  rates  in  these  textile  cases  may  have  a  favorable  effect  on  employ- 
ment in  the  industry.  Neither  the  past  record  of  the  industry  nor  the  over-all 
manpower  situation  justifies  that  inference.  Wage  increases  since  1941  have 
not  been  followed  by  any  increases  in  the  number  of  employees,  nor  by  any 
improvement  in  the  absentee  rate.  Moreover,  a  55-cent  minimum  wage  for 
unskilled  workers  certainly  cannot  aid  the  textile  industry  when  it  applies, 
as  it  now  does  by  later  Board  action,  to  all  other  industries  as  well. 

The  present  manpower  needs  of  the  textile  industry  are,  in  fact,  common 
to  all  industry,  including  those  with  much  higher  wage  scales,  such  as  shipyards 
and  rubber  tires.  Employment  in  the  textile  industry  has,  it  is  true,  been 
reduced  from  the  peak  of  1942.  In  the  textile  industry,  the  reasons  are  inde- 
pendent of  wage  rates.  Mushrooming  war  industries  needed  workers,  and  estab- 
lished peacetime  industries  have  been  the  source  of  workers  for  the  new  or 
C'xpanded  war  plants.  Recruiting  campaigns  for  shipyards,  airplane  plants, 
machine  shops,  ordnance  works  and  the  like  are  even  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  mill  villages  of  the  South  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission. Textiles  are  in  priority  group  "6"  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, while  war  plants  are  in  groups  "1."  "2,"  or  "3."  Selective  service  itself 
has  taken  approximately  25  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  industry. 
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2.  The  majority   opinion  characterizjjasju^^^^ 
argument  of  the  companies  that  the  'je'^'?l°°  ^*""^   the   South.      The  majority 

teltile  wage  «liffe'-entl«'^**l''?h'^t  he  Board  has  consistently  disavowed  any 
does  not  and  could  not,  deny  that  the  Boaro  "»?  ^  agreed  that  it  was 
fntention  of  eliminating  this  differential,  ""^''"if^awity  opinion  itself  ad- 
no  part  of  the  Board's  functions  »  1o  sa  Yet  the  majo.^^^ J.  ^^  the  Board's 
mits  that  the  average  increase  in  the  New  Engian^  ^^^  average  increase 

order  will  be  approximately  6  cents  .PfJ  n™J'  ""  "J  ,  ,,our.  On  their  own 
?n  the  southern  mills  will  be  aPP™J™?t«'|  ints  per^hour.  Actually,  we  be- 
staiement,  the  differential  is  decreased  by^2cen^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^      g  cents 

fact,  been  materially  narrowed  structure  embodies  so-called 

3.  The   majority   oP"^'«»   ^l^^^f  the  few  J«^^^^^^^'^^^  '"^  *^^  industry.    We 
"best  practice,"  based  ^n  /)ne  of  the  te^  J^o  ^    ^^^ 

have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tex^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^he  historic 

that  we  can  say  that  one  wage  ^™"^^^  job  analyses  have  been  made 

wage  structure  means  nothing      Until  suemi      ^  ^.^^  ^^^^   ^^^     j^^^ 

for  each  mill,  "best  pratcice    is  ^^^  necessarily  w  ^^^^^^^^  practical 

sound  and  tested  experience  has  shown  toJ)e  best  in  a j  differentials  be- 

Erareasn^ra'/e  "^^^^^^Bi^^  ^oX^ 
E^lrKn^vi^bStX  ^^i^touT^-e  Z'l^  ou^er  limits  of  the  Board's 

authority.  .       ^,.,^„.p^  ^uh  resnect  to  the  retroactive  date  for  the  5-cent 

4.  A  final  word  is  ^^flT2"*^4rf  is    Xiittedly,  a  compromise  date.     But  the 
increase-October  1,  1944^    ^^^SLhts  the  S^  the  retroactive  awaM.     In 

fact  that  it  is  a  jompromise  highlightsjhe^i^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,^^^  collective 

this  case,  aside  from  the  fact  that  in  most^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^g^^al 

bargaining  on  wages  pnoro  ^^^^^fi^f^Xi'in.Id  in  February  1944  that  no  wage 
boards,  includng  those    n  the  South,  annm^  ^^^^^  authorized  50-cent  mini- 

increases  would  be  permitted  unless  ^ea^^    o  prohibited  froni  that 

mum  rate.  The  mills  here  i"7^!j^^^-''f^^^'t;"  ^d  ^ow  orders  them  to  do.  There 
Tate  from  f  ^n| -f.^J,  "^  ^^^^a  rltroacre'waTinere^  to  October  1,  1944, 
can  be  no  ^nstification  foi  gmng  .  ^^  ^n  that  date, 

when  Board  policy  prohibited  sucn  an  in  clabence  O.  Skinner. 

Vincent  P.  Ahearn. 

WALTER  T.   IMAKGETlS. 

Chabi.ES  S.  Roberts. 
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B-1963D 

Textile 


(Cleared  and  released  through  the  facilities  of  the  Othce  of  War  Information) 

Any  of  the  54  textile  companies  ^-Ive^  ^»  t^/^tefp^^rlliefare  tfpn't  Z 
~rd'.Se;iro;:dSythe  Bo^-rrTl^  Stl^diately  under  a  resolution 

nh^B^JdWrj^^aed-m^ 

toward  the  conection  of  sub   andar^s  Of  Uv^         ^.^.^^^  differentials  between 
rates  above  5"  ^ents  an  hour      ^^.^  necessary  for  thf .  "'»>".t''"a"ce  »' 

Immediately  interrelate  J»"        ,       ^  g        ts  an  hour  for  third-shift  work  in 

fhr^rrf=an'd^Ul^n^:^^^^^^^^ 
1944,  unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise. 
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In  supplementary  directive  orders  of  March  13,  the  Board  directed  that  these 
adjustments  should  become  effective  only  on  deternii nation  by  the  Office  of  Pric*» 
Admmistration  that  they  would  not  require  any  change  in  price  ceilings,  or  upon 
approval  by  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization.  This  stay  still  applies  to 
those  cases  where  the  companies  have  asked  price  relief. 

The  Board  also  directed  all  the  companies  and  the  Textile  Workers  Union  CIO 
bargaining  representative  for  the  50,000  employees  involved,  to  negotiate  corrected 
wage-rate  structures  using  certain  key  rates  as  guide  posts.     The  results  of  this 
collective  bargaining  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  apr)roval  before  the  new 
wage  structures  are  put  into  effect. 

Involved  are  23  southern  cotton  textile  companies,  2f»  New  England  cotton  and 
ravon  companies,  and  6  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  ravon  ( omranies 

The  Board's  resolution  is  attached. 

National  War  Labok  Boakd 

In  Matter  of  23  Southern  Cotton  Textile  Companies  and  The  Textile  Workers* 
Union  of  America,  CIO  (Case  Nos.  lU-miO-D.  111-6:^08-1)  lll-58>2-D  111- 
2527-D),  25  New  England  (%)tton  and  Hayon  Companies  and  The  Textile 
Workers'  Union  of  America,  CIO  (Case  Nos.  ni-773J)-D,  111-4,S41-D  111- 
6r)34-D,  lll-4r)!)3-D,  111-()301-D),  6  New  York  and  Penn.svlvania  Kavon'Omi- 
imnies  and  The  Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America.  CIO  (Ciise  Nos  lli-7107-I> 
111-7159-D,  111-8105-D).    April  5,  1045. 

Rksglution 

Ttf^^lf'ToM?.^-  ''"P^^t'"'''"^"''-''  ^"'^^f^^e  o'-flt^'-s   in   the   textile   cases   issued  on 
March  13,  104»,  provided  that  certain  adjustments  shall  become  eflfcK'tive  onlv 
upon  determination  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  that  the.se  adjustments 
will  not  require  any  change  in  price  ceilings,  or,  if  no  such  determination  is  made 
then  upon  approval  by  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization,  and 

Whereas  certain  companies  involved  in  the  textile  cases  have  not  requested 
price  relief;  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  said  directive  orders  which  were  stayed  l)ecau.se 
of  the  possibility  that  price  relief  might  be  required  shall  become  effect'ive  immedi- 
ately as  to  those  companies  which  did  not  request  price  relief. 


National  War  Labor  Board 
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For  release  in  morning  papers 
On  Monday,  April  16,  1945 


B-1063-E 

Textile  Commissions 


(Cleared  and  released  through  the  facilities  of  the  Office  of  War  Information) 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  announced  today  it  had  created  two  textile 
commissions  in  order  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  its  directive  orders  of  Feb- 
ruary 20  in  the  cases  of  23  southern  cotton  textile  companies,  25  New  England 
cotton  and  rayon  companies,  and  6  New  York  and  I»ennsylvania  rayon  companies 

One  commission  will  have  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  other  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  southern  commission  will  have  jurisdiction  to  approve  agreements  and  to 
decide  disputes  with  respect  to  the  23  southern  companies  covered  by  the  direc- 
tive order  and  such  other  companies  as  the  Board  may  designate. 

The  northern  commission  will  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  25  New 
England  companies,  the  6  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  ravon  companies  and 
such  other  companies  as  the  Board  may  designate. 

Both  commissions  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Board's  directive  orders 
of  February  20  and  the  principles  and  limitations  contained  in  them  These 
orders  directed  the  parties  "to  establish  through  collective  bargaining  a  more 
balanced  and  properly  aligned  wage  rate  structure  in  which  the  rates  for  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  employees  provide  a  reasonable  differential  above  the  mini- 
mum rate." 
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Guidepost  rates  for  certain  key  o^^JIf  ti«"«  w^^^^^^^fe"^!]?  tLTegotfat'ons" 
order  to  insure  a  proper  ^^'^^''^^^l''f,}^,^,^''^f  ^^^^  are 

These  key  rate  guides  were  not  identical  in  all  tnree  cas 

determination.  •  ^  «*  ti,raA  members— one  each  representing  the 

^  David  L.  Cole,  former  chairman  ;;f^.f^.^^^^^i4^on^^and  Richard  Lester,  pro- 

and  was  ohairinan  ..t  the  ^WLB  s    basK^  steei    p  ^,  j^^  f,,^.  rent 

Paterson,  N.  .1..  law  '''•^,7?  ''"S„a"tt  <.f  Ha,va.-d  University  and  Harvard 
?:r^t" '"h"  w"rass"tafe"c^unsro'f  the  SUU  Te.ti.e  Code  Authority  of 

member  of  the  fourth  7«';''=\]^i'?„"'f,!^,''Branoh  Consultant  Service  of  the 
elate  chief  and  later  dnef  "  *  '^.j'"  "^  ;  ^d  and  the  War  Manpower  CouHuis- 
Labor  I)lv  s.on  <>f  '*'^^^"YV  p    S^s  fron.  Princeton  University. 

^tabo^'ir  Ind^stn^  ^:^'^r:^^:^^%,^  to  stay  and  review  by 
The  decisi<»ns  of  each  coininission  ^Jf  ^o  be  simjecr.  r^ 

the  National  Board  in  tlie  --^  -^J^^  ^  ^^e  ?  the%fer!t^^  Petition  for 

except  that  the  Board  ^y'^^/IY/j^^er  commission  which  is  claimed  to  con- 

forth  in  the  applic^ible  directive  (^^^^^^^^  •         ^^,^  j^^olving 

The  Board  instructed  »ts  regional  boai^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .„. 

the  textile  industry  ^^7^,//;^ VI  ^"  jVei^^d  in  thi  same  manner  as  the  textile 

;'hir«  ^t'C^e^:  wreSHhe'lurrtion  ort'ie  appropriate  co— ion 

to  cover  that  case.  inrisdiction  over  any  matters  unrelated  to  those 

The  commissions  ^''     "j'V  X^-^^^ea  inrwit^  the  mtionalization  of  the  wage 

portions  of  the  Directive  Orders  deaing^      m  ^^^^^^  ^ju  continue  to 

t^^Z^^^vl^'^^  ^lequity^ases  as   well   as   all   other 
""^S^^orX^^^iSn,  the  conmiissions  is  attached. 

National  War  Labor  Board 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DiRKCTivF.  Order  EstabtJshing  Textile  Commissions 

„».f  fn  t>>P  nowers  vested  in  it  by  Executive  Order  9017 

By  virtue  Of  «J-"«»;j°,  ^'l  S,"  and  t^gttlations  issued  under  the  act 

of  January  12.  194i  tlie  ^'^^"^  j^    ^      Labor  Disputes  Act  of  June  25.  1945, 

of  Congress  of  October  2,  l??f'^"^i„i„  "  „,  t^p  direct  ve  orders  of  February  20. 

"'J.'"-  "T  t^^of  2"  southeC'o  ton  tex'le 'companies,  in-llO-D.  etc  25 
1945,  in  the  cases  of  ^'^  f  """*^„"  ^-„„o„:p^  111-7739^D,  etc.,  and  6  New  York 
r  .Ssy"l^•aX'ron^— iT^^^^^  War  Labor 

Board  hereby  f  i^^^"  ;,  ^^  two  textile  commissions,  one  with  h«jdquarte.-s 
at  AtT?nX  Ga.,  and  tie'othefwith  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  w,th  Jur.sd.c- 

tion  as  follows :  ttinntn    Ga—With  respect  to  the  23  southern  cotton 

A    Tke  <»™»^f;««„«^/hrtt  bfrecti^  (^^rdToTkbruary  2^^  and  such 

IrheJ'co'm^Sarthe  Board  may  from  time  to  time  designate,  th.s  commission 
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to  It  ^nhw't^'^j^^'''"  to  approve  agreements  and  to  decide  disputes  submitted 
princiiTes^contain^  t^^^^^^  "'  "^''  ^''"''''^  ""'^'^  ""^'  '^"  limitations  and 
«^f?"  ^  ^^  commission  at  Boston,  Mass.—With  respect  to  the  2r)  New  England 
cotton  and  rayon  companies  and  the  6  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  rayon  com- 
panies covere<l  by  the  Directive  Order  of  February  20,  IJMo,  and  such  oUier 

^^u'^nV'^  ^^^'^^  "^^^  ^'"™  ''"^^  designate,  this  commission  shall  have 
jur  sdiction  to  approve  agreements  and  decide  disputes  submitted  to  it,  subject 
contatnerthereS.        ^""'^  ^'^^^tive  Orders  and  the  principles  and  limitations 

rA^'/''^''**  commission  shall  consist  of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board,  one  of  whom  shall  represent  labor,  one  industry  and  one  the  pubHc 
The  public  member  shall  act  as  chairman.  The  Board  mav  at  any  time  appoint 
altornntes  or  substitutes  for  the  members  of  each  commission.  The  laborTnd 
mdustry  members  of  each  commission,  whether  alternate  or  substitute  shall 
serve  on  a  per-diem  basis  and  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  Board  from  nomin^s 
subnntted  by  the  labor  and  industry  members  of  the  Board,  respectivelv  The 
presence  of  all  three  members  of  each  commission  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute 
a  qnorurn  and  a  majority  vote  shall  determine  the  decision  of  the  cifmmisison 

III  The  rulmgs  of  each  commission  on  wage  or  salary  adjustments  and  its 
directive  orders  m  dispute  cases  shall  have  the  same  effect,  and  be  subiect  to 
stay  and  review  by  the  National  War  Lab(n-  Board  to  the  same  extent  as  rulines 
and  orders  of  the  Regional  War  Labor  Boards,  as  set  forth  in  parts  IV  to  VI 
of  the  Board's  Rules  of  Procedure,  as  amended,  except  that,  in  addition  to  the 
review  therein  provided  for,  the  Board  shall  in  any  case  consider  the  merits  of  a 
petition  for  review  from  any  ruling  or  order  of  either  commission  which  is  claimed 
to  conflict  with  one  or  more  of  the  "guideposts"  or  other  limitations  and  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  applicable  Directive  Orders  of  February  20,  1945,  referred 

IV.  Each  commission  shall  transmit  regularly  to  the  Board  copies  of  its  deci 
sions  and  rulings  and  such  additional  data  and  reports  as  the  Board  mav  from 
time  to  time  require.  ^ 
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NAiioNAL  War  Labor  Board 

DIVISION    OP  PUBTJC    INFORMATION 


PRESS  RELEASE 


For  immediate  release 
Thursday,  April  19,  1945 


B-maSF 
Textiles 


(Cleared  and  issued  through  the  facilities  of  the  Office  of  War  Information) 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  today  released  the  following  letter  from  the 
Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  approving  the  recent  textile  decisions : 

Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  17,  1945. 
Re:  23  Southern  Cotton  Textile  Companies,  25  New  England  Cotton  and  Ravon 
Companies,  6  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Rnyon  Companies,  and  the  TextiiP 
Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO   (Cases  Nos.  lll-51ia-D,  111-6308-D    111 
5822-D,   11-2527-D,   in-7789-D,    111-4841-D,   111-6534-D,   111^9^1)    llll 
6301-D,  111-7107-D,  111-7159-D,  111-8105-D).  li-^^^vJ-i^    111- 

Hon.  George  W.  Taylor, 

Chairman,  National  War  Labor  Board, 

Department  of  Labor  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Dear  Dr.  Taylor:   I  have  received  a  report  from  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis 
tration  with  reference  to  the  price  consequences  of  the  textile  wage  increa^^' 
granted  under  the  War  Labor  Board's  Directive  Orders  of  Februarv  20   V^ 

?u .  ^'JI!E'^'"^"^^^  ^y  '^^^  ^^^^^'^  "^  ^^'^""^^  13,  1945,  in  the  above  cases  Neither 
this  Office  nor  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  have  taken  into  considerfltion 
the  wage  adjustments  that  may  possibly  result  from  the  provision  of  the  Bonrd'^ 
February  20th  orders  which  direct  the  parties  to  negotiate  "a  more  balanced  and 
properly  aligned  wage  rate  structure"  as  more  specifically  indicated  in  those 


orders.     If  the  Office  of  PHe^  Adm^^^^on^  ^l^^^^V r^^^^^ 

"  TheTffie7of  Price  Administration  r7-;,^Va''g^*p;^oc^Z  would  not  In  itself 
creases  for  the  54  companies  invoUed  "//f  ^^^f^^^  ^jce  of  any  of  the  maior 
re^iire  an  industry-wide  i^f^^f  ^tLugh^ome  ^tbe  participating  compan  es 
ite  ns  which  such  firms  .P^.^"^,^' ^^^^^S^^aSments.  Insofar  as  the  principles 
may  become  entitled  ^o  ^ndm  f  1  pnce^a^^^^^^^^  companies  not  participating 

approved  in  the  wage  decisions  "?ay  be  ^?PP^  «  ^^j^j,  ^],^  company  wo  ild 

in  the  proceedings  there  migM  Ukew^^^^^^^^ 

become  entitled  to  an  in^VV'V  -imvi^uaT^dV  ^^^"  '^  ^^^  "^^^^^  '"''^'' 

finds  that  it  is  unlikely  ^^^^^^ '"^li^'  erialW  aff^^^^  the  level  of  industry  prices, 
becomes   industry-wide,  ;7"i^^^f^^^^tn?reLr  throughout  the  industry 

Whether  an  extension  of  the  .^agf  J,"^^^*^^^^^ 

would  at  some  future  time  rcHiu ire  price  increases  to^^  p^ce  Administration 

positively  determined  -t  the  pre^sent  tin^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  small  percentage 

concludes  that  any  such  future  price  iiu  -  a  increases  would  result  in 

amounts  even  if  it  could  be  ^f'^'^fJ^.l^^lZTfo^  increased  productivity 
equivalent  increases  in  labor  costs    ait  i^^^^^^^  immediately  become  general 

aSd  that  wage  increases  in  the  amount  autn^^  ^^^^^  assumptions  are  in 

for  all  firms  in  the  industry.     It  ^^^J^^^'f "'%v,„^  the  War  Labor  Board  found 
'Jme  measure  contrary  to  fact  or  Proba^^^  |^,^,  productivity,  and  that 

that  the  proposed  wage  mci  eases  ^^oula  in  .^^i^  increased  production 

X  improvement  in  Jf^'^f^fP^J^ost^     furthermore,  the  Office  of  Price 
which  would  materially  ''^^^IJ^I'^'J,^^^^^ 
fhrsitSiUn  rh^J^fu^trtZt^"oVr«ce  adjustment  would  become  neces^ 

sary  In  nny  event.  xtnarA  found  tlie  wage  adjustments  granted  in 

A  majority  of  theW«r  Labor  Board  f^^^^^^^  ^^  ,.^,„g  „  i„  „ecord- 

'•'"^e.^rFxmXr<^^<ler%m%aVagraph  2.    Under  these  circumstances,  I 

ZTe  nTheS  to  approve  such  -f„«X-rprov.sions  of  title  11.  para- 

For  the  foregoing  ^af  °V^"^ the  waee  increases  granted  by  the  War  Labor 

graph  2,  of  E''»=""Yf  P'"1^%'*fS.rnar^  20   1945   as  supplemented  by  its  direc- 

KLrofTarririolsTS  dVf ar;  approved  and  may  be  put  ,nto 

'^rU  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  caU  the  ^ttentlon  of  e  ;,^.;;^o^^^ 

^„ed-management  '«•'»'•  «;;s?"'?f.\''^Sei^as2  InThrtotal  production  of  textiles 
fact  that  an  immediate  and  s'*f""''*iJS^„  program.  The  acute  need  for 
Is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  .^ta^'''?"'""  P  "'/'L^iflcance  in  its  critical 
greater  production  of  tf  tie  goods  -s  of  almost^^^  Sv^th^  the  decisions 

delation  to  the  flsht  to  hold  the  cost  of  'i^'°S  ai  ™  j       g„„„a  employee 

of  the  War  Labor  Board  have  1«'^  « JJXconSns  in  the  industry.  I  urge 
relationships  and  '«r  P^'.'^'^'XaS^eTf  "his  ?a™^  situation  and  by  eon- 
STaVirrr^fn^oranrarefe  higher  and  higher  levels  of  text.le  pro- 

ductions.  «^„^ov  tn  the  interested  parties  the  views  expressed  in  the 

for^grgTra^g^prXn^-  n^^^^^^^^^  *'"  '''^  ^"^"^  ''^^"^^"'""'^  "^^  ""^ 

be  put  into  effect. 

Sincerely  yours,  William  H.  Davis,  Director. 

o      f ^.  Tnxr VFT I    Is  there  anyone  else  who  would  like  to  be  heard  ? 
mTvZIt.it m^^  am  the  general  secretary-treasurer 

Mr.  roTOFSKY.  XXI.  V,     ,  .       w^j-ugrs  of  Amer  ca.     Miss  Gladys 

gicSsortt^reefor^oY^^^^^^^^  Clothing  Workers 

llTsfDicKZri  wish  toVesent,  members  of  the  committee,  Mrs. 
Lucille  Durham,  of  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  LUCILLE  DURHAM,  AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  FAYETTEVILLE,  TENN. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  Mrs.  Durham.     What  is  your  work? 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  worked  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Shirt  Manufacturing 
Co.  until  I  was  laid  off  on  a  phone  call  this  summer. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  you  do  ? 

Mrs.  DuRiL\M.  Setting  pockets  on  shirts. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  began  working  in  the  factories  in  1930. 

Senator  Tunnell.  At  what  wages  did  you  begin  workintr  in  1930 « 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  started  in  at  $2.50  a  w^eek. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  mean  $2.50  for  a  0-day  week? 

Mrs.  Durham.  No,  sir;  five. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Have  your  wages  been  incieased? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Well,  I  worked  about  3  months  at  $2.50,  then  the 
plant  shut  up.  I  did  not  go  back  to  work  there.  I  got  married  and 
in  1937  I  started  to  work  in  L.  N.  Gross  &  Co.  in  Fayetteville.  That 
is  a  dress  factory. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  know  why  the  plant  shut  down  ^ 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  think  they  went  bankrupt.  I  won't  say  that  for 
sure,  because  I  don't  remember. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Probably  it  was  the  high  wages. 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  have  been  told  that  several  lost  money  in  it  I 
started  working  for  the  dress  factory  in  1937. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  many  hours  a  day?  What  did  you  iret 
there?  *  "^       ^ 

Mrs.  Durham.  Eight.  I  worked  for  6  weeks  on  a  5-day  week  for 
a  dollar  a  day     TJey  raised  me  a  quarter  and  I  worked  6  weeks 

l""''^^}' ^?'^  ^^/i    ^\^'^  ^^^^y  K'''''^'^  "^^  ^«  ^l-'^'>-     I  ^vorked  6  weeks 
for  $17;),  and  then  they  raised  me  to  $2,  and  Mr.  Gross  came  down 

from  Cleveland  and  said  if  we  did  not  go  on  piecework  he  was  ffoine 
to  close  the  plant.  We  went  on  piecework  and  I  could  make  more 
on  piecework  than  the  $2  a  day.  Then,  when  they  found  out  that 
tlie  hands  could  make  more  working  like  that,  they  be^an  to  cut 
doTv^i  on  the  piecework  rates.  They  moved  from  one  thing'to  another 
so  that  we  made  just  $2  each  day  we  worked.  I  worked  there  alonff 
until  the  first  of  1940  and  then  the  plant  shut  down,  or,  anyway  it 
closed  dow^n  for  the  lack  of  work,  and  I  was  off  a  few  months,  and 
then  I  went  back.  ' 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  did  it  close  down? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Lack  of  work,  tliey  said;  they  could  not  o-et  the 
material.  *  "  &         ^ 

Senator  Ellender.  Oh. 

Mrs  Durham.  Then,  I  went  back  and  worked  2  months  and  then  I 
was  off  again,  on  account  of  lack  of  material.  Then,  I  went  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  shirt  factory  and  went  to  work.  I  started  in  there  it 
25  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Twenty-five  cents  an  hour? 
Mrs.  Durham.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Tunnell.  When  was  that  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  In  1941.  I  worked,  I  think  it  was  (>  weeks  bt^fore  I 
got  32  cents— I  think  it  was;  I  think  they  raised  it  from  25  to  32  but 
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t  Thpn  T  worked  until  the  night  shift  was  laid 

I  won't  say  for  sure.     1  hen,  1  w  oi  kea  mu  ...^rked  awhile  there. 

s-r£"?£  ,•'"-,  sr?  Lrr.  ^Hii.™  .o  ..pport. 

S""D™.TTi„S.""  rS;  b.ck  to  ,ork  .1  40  «nl,  .„  hour, 
Senator  Tunnell.  Are  you  and  youi  uusoana  nv     b      fe 
^!^.^at^^Tl;^^;l^  S';o1,'lf:rlh.e  cluUlren  to  support. 
S^at^rTr^xJr-You  get  40  cents  an  hour;  how  many  hou.-s  a 
we^k  do  you  work  ? 
Sat^rTuNK^S'lhat  is  $10.    Do  you  have  your  own  home,  or 

'^1^"  d"-ruam.  I  rent  two  small  rooms  in  what  has  been  a  bam 

and  made  into  a  dwelling  house  now. 
WitorTx'Nvrxr,.  Did  they  change  It? 
»r     n.,„„  Vat    I  think  thev  iust  floored  it,  that  is  all. 
Ilnat^r  I'xxJ..     You  hale  two  small  rooms  in  a  barn? 

Ext^rT^KKlr'Are  there  other  apartments  in  the  rest  of  the 

^"ils'f  )t.RH  vM.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  made  into  a  six-room  apartment  house. 
l£    'J,\,.  TnvvFi  I    That  is.  six  2-room  apartments? 
£;  Do™    No;  three  families  live  there;  two  rooms  each. 
Senator  Tunxell.  What  rent  do  you  pay? 

lenat^ri^K^iir'TC  Ces  you  about  $14.50  after  you  pay  your 
"■"mL  Durham.  Well,  when  they  get  through  taking  out  on  my  check, 

'  Sa'oTT^NKKutVen  you  pay  $1.50  out  of  $15.64? 

AIi-s.  Durham.  Yes,  sir 

^Z:^^r^I^:^^S^on  it.    I  can't  tell  you  how 
*"  SenSof  TuNNEi-r..  Well,  can  you  support  yourself  and  three  chil- 

""'MrrDuRiixM.  No.  sir.  I  certainly  can't.  ^ 

vKs  DrcKASON.  May  I  ask  the  witness  some  questions? 

SfDicTcA™In«rfir^  place,  will  yon  tell  the  members  of  the 

Tl"fDoRn:M"l'gotrtV:s^^^^^^^^^^  I  had  got  started  in  it. 
vf  lAtW  .lied  She  left  four  babiet  She  left  one  4  weeks  od  one 
Sears  and  £  leftone  2  years,  and  I  was  the  oldest,  and  I  had  to 
stav  home  and  take  care  of  them. 

l^iss  DiCKASON.  How  old  were  you  then? 

SScK-tsoNTo"  old  were  you  when  you  started  working  in 
the  factory? 
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^  ^s.  Durham.  I  was  near  14,  but  I  told  them  I  was  16,  to  get  the 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  say  you  do  not  get  enough  to  live  on.  Now 
how  much  do  you  think  you  would  need  to  live  decently^  ' 

Mrs.  Durham.  Well,  several  things. 

Senator  Tunneij..  All  right,  tell  us. 

Mrs.  Durham.  If  you  cooked  beans  and  potatoes,  and  things  like 
that,  every  day,  would  you  call  that  living? 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  the  condition  is.  I 
am  not  saymg  that  it  is  right. 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  cannot  have  any  clothes  for  my  children.  We  had 
to  cut  down  on  the  food  we  got. 

Miss  DicKASON.  Where  do  you  get  your  children's  clothes? 

Mrs.  Durham.  My  brother  and  my  daddy  give  me  all  their  clothes 
and  I  make  them  over. 

Miss  Dickason.  Do  you  make  the  suits  for  them  yourself? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  Dickason.  Where  did  you  get  the  dress  you  have  got  on? 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  made  it. 

Miss  Dickason.  How  much  did  that  dress  cost  you « 

Mrs.  Durham.  $3. 

Miss  Dickason.  So,  you  make  your  boys'  clothes  out  of  the  old 
clothes  that  your  father  and  your  brother  give  you  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Dickason.  How  old  are  your  boys  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  have  one  that  will  be  14  in  December,  and  one 
will  be  12  Sunday,  and  I  have  one  10  the  29th  of  November 

Miss  Dickason.  Are  all  three  of  your  boys  in  school « 

Mrs.  Durham.  No  ;  my  oldest  b6y  works  for  the  Pure  Milk  Co  in 
ay?tteville  at  75  cents  a  day.     He  has  been  out  of  school  2  years' 

Miss  Dickason.  Why  did  you  take  him  out  of  school  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Because  I  could  not  afford  it. 

Miss  Dickason.  When  did  your  husband  die  ? 

Mrs  Durham.  The  8th  of  January  this  year.  He  was  unable  to 
work  3  years. 

Miss  Dickason.  Your  husband  was  sick  and  you  had  to  take  your 

?^^"*^  £?  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  *^  work  and  was  making  75  cents  a  day  ? 
Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  ma'am.  ^ 

Miss  Dickason.  How  much  a  week  does  he  make? 

Mrs.  Durham.  $5. 

Miss  Dickason.  What  does  he  do  with  his  money? 

Mrs.  Durham.  He  takes  it  and  keeps  himself  in  clothes,  shoes,  and 
things  he  has  to  have,  and  helps  me  with  the  other  two  children 

Miss  Dickason.  You  let  him  keep  his  money,  but  he  buys  clothes 
for  himself,  shoes,  and  things  for  the  other  children  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  No;  I  don't  let  him  keep  his  money  always  If  wp 
need  coal  or  food  I  take  it  from  him.  ^  ^  ^ 

^Jiss  Dickason.  Do  your  other  boys  do  anything  to  help  you  out« 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  have  one  that  has  taken  a  paper  route  a  week  aeo 
He  gets  $1.50  a  week.  ^  ' 

Miss  Dickason.  Did  either  of  the  boys  work  during  the  summer? 
Mrs.  Durham.  I  had  one  to  pick  apples  in  the  summer  to  buv  his 
school  clothes.  ^ 
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Miss  Dickason.  Your  boy  that  gets  $1.50  for  the  paper  route,  what 

paste,  or  whatever  he  needs,  and  let  him  nave  snow  la    , 

''Miss^xcK^vtAu  said  you  do  not  like  to  eat  potatoes  and  beans 
all  the  time.     Do  you  ever  buy  any  oranges  { 

Mrs  Durham.  So,  ma'am.    There  are  very  few  that  I  eyer  get. 

Miss  Dickason.  When  do  you  get  those  { 

Mrs.  Durham.  Mostly  Christmas. 

^pn  a  tor  Tunnell.  How  about  milk  5  „      .,,        ,       i.  ^u;i 

Mrs  DcRHAM-  I  do  try  to  get  2  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  my  chil- 

"^Spmitor  TuNNELi..  What  does  that  cost  you?        .„    .  „        . 
Mrj!  Durham.  Buttermilk,  9  cents;  and  sweet  milk,  15  cents. 
Senator  Tunnei.l.  15  cents  a  quarts 
Mi-s.  Durham.  Yes.  .       ,,« 

Senator  Tunneix.  You  pet  one  of  each  i 

£  r)'JSN''Ho'"much  does  your  food  .cost  you  a  week  for 

"  MrrSSS.-  My  grocery  bill  runs  around  $12  a  week. 
Miss  Dickason.  Your  rent  is  $1.50^ 
Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  ma'am.  , 

Miss  Dickason.  Do  you  carry  any  insurance  i 
Mrs.  Durham.  Yes.  ma'am. 
Miss  Dickason.  Tell  us  about  that,  will  you? 
Mrs.  Durham.  I  carry  burial  insurance. 

Miss  Dick  \soN.  How  much  does  that  cost  you «        ,       .      ,,      i? 
Mrt  SiAM.  It  costs  me  25  cents  every  3  months,  for  the  four 

"^^mTss  Dickvson.  When  your  husband  died  this  spring,  he  being 

sick  for  a  while,  you  received  this  insurance  because  you  had  been 

carrying  it  for  him  ? 

Mrs  Durham.  Yes,  ma'am.  .  ,      ,  .  £ 

Mi.ss  DICKASON.  While  you  were  working  and  takmg  care  of  your 

husband,  were  you  out  of  debt,  or  how  did  you  make  out  i 

M.^.  Durham.  AVell,  the  insurance  I  earned  on  him  took  care  of 

putting  him  away,  part  of  the  doctor  bills  and  medicine,  but  I  am  still 

in  debt  f or  i)art  of  it.  ,     i  ,      •  i  •  ^q 

Senator  Tunnkll.  Did  not  you  say  you  had  burial  insurance? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  sir,  just  $100.  i      u     /,  o 

Senator  Tunnell.  Did  you  have  it  on  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  sir.   .    ^^        ^    .  _  ., 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  25  cents  for  every  3  months. 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  sir.  ^     .  a  x.^  fi..,.? 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  not  out  of  debt  now,  then  f 

Mrs.  Durham.  No,  sir,  and  I  don't  expect  to  be  at  40  cents  an  hour. 

Miss  Dickason.  You  said  you  worked  on  the  night  shift.     What 

hours  did  you  work?  o  ^    1 1 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  worked  from  3  to  11 

Miss  Dickason.  You  worked  from  3  to  11  at  night  i 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  ma  am. 
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Miss  DicKASON.  What  time  did  you  get  home  and  get  to  bed  ? 
Mrs.  Durham.  Well,  I  lived  out  in  the  country,  and  I  got  home 
around  2  o'clock  if  we  had  no  trouble.    1  would  walk  home. 
Miss  DicKAsoN.  You  got  home  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes. 

Miss  DiCKAsoN.  Did  you  have  somebody  taking  care  of  the  children, 
or  did  you  take  care  of  them  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  was  taking  care  of  them  and  leaving  them  with  my 
husband's  aunt  while  I  worked.  I  did  all  my  house  work,  washing  and 
ironing,  keeping  them  in  school. 

Miss  DicKASON.  So,  you  don't  send  any  laundry  out? 

Mrs.  Durham.  No. 

Miss  Dickason.  Even  though  you  work  a  full  day  in  the  factory, 
you  do  your  own  washing  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  That  is  right. 

Miss  Dickason.  What  kind  of  stove  do  you  have? 

Mi*s.  Durham.  It  is  just  a  small  oil  stove,  three  burnei-s. 

Miss  Dickason.  That  is,  a  kerosene  stove  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes. 

Miss  Dickason.  Where  do  you  get  the  water  you  use  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Outside  of  the  house;  out  of  the  hydrant. 

Miss  Dickason.  To  wash  your  clothes,  to  scrub  the  floors,  and  for 
the  boys  taking  baths,  how  do  you  get  hot  water? 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  heat  it  on  the  stove  and  give  them  a  bath  in  the  big, 
round  washtub. 

Miss  Dickason.  You  carry  it  in  from  the  outside  and  heat  it  on  the 
stove  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  That  is  right. 

Miss  Dickason.  Have  you  had  any  sickness  in  your  fjimily?  Have 
you  had  to  go  to  the  doctor  any  during  the  last  year  or  two? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Well,  my  husband  had  been  sick  for  over  3  years. 

Miss  Dickason.  And  he  went  to  the  doctor? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  and  I  had  medicine  to  take  care  of,  and  my  chil- 
dren, they  got  sick  and  I  had  to  take  them  to  the  doctor.  I  am  out 
quite  a  bit  for  doctor  bills  and  medicine. 

Miss  Dickason.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  boy  that  worked  and 
earned  $5  a  week  bought  shoes  for  the  other  boys.  When  I  used  to  live 
down  in  Oklahoma  we  all  went  barefoot.  Tell  me  how  it  happens  that 
you  buy  shoes  for  your  boy. 

Mrs.  Durham.  Well,  I  started  one  of  my  children  barefooted,  and  he 
stuck  a  piece  of  glass  in  his  foot.  I  thought  it  was  all  out,  and  then  in 
January  the  next  year  the  glass  worked  out  the  top  of  his  foot.  I  had 
to  carry  him  to  the  doctor  and  have  it  pulled  out.  I  figured  my  doctor 
bill  was  costing  me  more  than  a  pair  of  shoes  to  go  to  school  in. 

Senator  Tunneix.  ^ly  father  said  that  to  me.    He  said  it  didn't  pay. 

Miss  Dickason.  How  many  times  did  you  take  this  boy  to  the 
doctor  when  he  had  this  piece  of  glass  in  his  foot  that  came  out  at  the 
top  a  vear  later? 

Mrs.  Durham.  I  just  carried  him  to  the  doctor  one  time,  and  he  gave 
me  medicine  when  it  came  out. 

Miss  Dickason.  Then,  the  boy's  foot  was  sore  and  you  took  care  of 
him  yourself  after  that  ? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Yes;  that  is  right. 
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Miss  Dickason.  Did  one  of  y^uv  boys  -^^^^^^  ^' 

your  little  boys,  younger  boys--cari^y  papeis  an^^^^^  ^ 

^  Mrs.  Durham.  Yes,  ma  am.   ^  ^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ago,  that  started  on  the  P^.P^^' ^'7^^' ^^^J'^^^^^^^^^^^  and  in  the 

^^^S^^^^rZr:^^^  carrying  the  papers, 

''m.I  Dubham.  Well,  they  got  $4. for  the  two  routes,  $4  a  week. 
Miss  Dickason.  That  was  $2  apiece? 

Mrs.  Durham.  $2  apiece  a  week.  ;         ^  I  had  to  put  out 

One  of  them  got  «f  ■/  "'f  ^g  Cper  route  wasn't  paying  them 

""tfi'DuKHAM.  I  see  the  Banner,  the  Tennessean,  the  Household 

fe^atK-f^Kii."  Vrcan  :i  c^t  ^S  Vou  went  through  the 
fifth  grade? 
Smtm""S.:u!'Yo"  have  probably  improved  some  in  reading 

'' M%  DiBHAM.  Well,  I  don't  have  so  very  much  time  but  every  time 
I  ift  a  c^iance  I  generailv  pick  me  up  something  to  look  at. 

Spuator  TuNNFXL.  Is  that  ail  •  . 

Miss  DicKASOK    Just^-e  fi-J  ?-Xk  to  school  this  fall  ?       ^  ^ 

^c^'^'n'^lllM    T  m  not  ab  elo  keep  him  in  school.    He  has  got  to 
Mrs.  Durham.  1 '™  "™  ""^     „    ^^  ^tart  back  if  I  get  enon-rh 

^Kb'^  "-'-"•     I  wmbe?^d  for  him  to  start  back,  but  like 

''  ^^:r^:^^^^^'^^^  b-  ™t  2  yea... 
m[^  DKKtsoN    I    hink  that  is  all.     Do  you  have  anytlnng  else 

Miss  l''S;/r  ;„  ^„„  to  the  Senators,  to  the  committee? 
youwouUllike^osaytotheS  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

^"■'k    ,;f«pX  health  doc  or  sai^i  he  was  weak-eyed,  and  I  was 
yeai-s  because  t'*?''^'  '""'''  ,j  jh^  didn't  let  him  start  to  school 

"'Tm'^  *was"t  ^'"stSXbtteeaTs  because  I  was  working.  The 
"'l  ^'were/A  crowded  «nd  they  said  they  would  let  hnn  go.  My 
schools  ^\«'en  f  ."°^"„t,,,  ^nd  they  stopped  him  on  account  of  being 
S:;e\ltd\leTkept  him  oift  ove^r^  2  years  and  then  he  went 

'%^%^Sr^oX  i^-n'ftr  aTi: -to  get  them.  Every 
on^/in^  wa'he'^^tays  out  of  school  on  account  of  his  eyes  being 

""is  Dickason.  Is  there  anying  else  you  would  like  to  say? 
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Mrs.  Durham.  I  carried  him  to  the  doctor  and  asked  him  to  fix 
him  up.  He  told  me  if  I  had  $15  to  pay  down  and  $5  a  week  he 
would.  I,  myself,  have  lost  15  pounds  since  I  was  laid  off  this  sum- 
mer on  a  phone  call.  I  was  laid  off  because  1  joined  the  union  to  try 
to  get  better  conditions.  I  had  to  borrow  money  then  until  finally  the 
company  gave  me  a  separation  slip  so  that  I  could  get  unemployment 
compensation. 

Miss  DiCKASON.  Will  you  tell  us  your  age,  please? 

Mrs.  Durham.  Thirty-one. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  thank  you. 

Do  you  have  any  other  witnesses? 

Miss  DiCKASON.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Fizz  of  Pottstown,  Pa. 

TESTIMQNY  OF  MRS.  DOROTHY  FIZZ,  AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mrs.  Fizz.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Fizz,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  your  work? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  I  work  in  a  shirt  factory. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  ? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  Nine  years. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  did  you  start  to  work  at? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  When  I  started  to  work  I  was  making  $16  per  week. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  are  you  making  now  ? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  Now,  I  am  making  $26  a  week. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  may  hours  do  you  work? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  Forty  hours  a  week. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then,  you  are  getting  65  cents  an  hour? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  I  am. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  a  family  of  your  own? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  Yes ;  I  do.  My  husband  and  I  have  one  boy  at  home  and 
I  also  have  one  in  the  service  overseas.  My  husband  has  been  sick  a 
year  in  August ;  he  is  not  able  to  work. 

Senator  Tunnell.  He  is  not  able  to  work? 

Mi-s.  Fizz.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  j^ou  own  your  own  home? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  No;  we  rent  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  $22  a  month. 

Senator  Ti  nnell.  What  was  your  husband's  work? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  He  was  a  truck  driver. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  long  has  he  been  out  of  work? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  A  year  on  August  2. 

Senator  Tunnell.  August  2? 

Mis.  Fizz.  Yes ;  it  was  1  year. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  your  husband  likely  to  recover? 

Mi-s.  Fizz.  Well,  he  is  getting  better,  but  there  is  no  chance  for  him 
to  be  able  to  go  back  to  work.  He  still  reports  to  the  hospital  every 
Saturday  for  treatment,  and  that  must  be  paid  or  they  don't  give 
him  the  treatments. 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  this  bill  were  passed,  it  would  not  help  you? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  No:  but  I  w^ould  feel  secure  that  my  wage  would  not 
be  lowered  on  me,  because  I  can  hardly  get  along.     I  have  no  way 
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of  knowing  how  I  can  get  any  cod  in  the  winter  to  heat  in  my  kitchen. 

'  t:Li::^^"^^  ^^tchen  for  a  living  room  ? 

HJfr^  Ft77    Yes  •  in  the  wintertime.  . 

^^^^-J^^^^^^SX'^Z:^^,  and  I  had 
Mi-s.  Fizz.  Yes.     He  was  in  t^?jl°^Pg^\*%*before  he  was  taken 

:rcrti^'i:;'^rcastt.^Mo^p::;^^      bin,  and  fc  h. 

^^^^-t^r:^^—:^  to  cash  the.  .. 
Semaor  Tunnel...  Have  you  any  other  income? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  No.  .  ,  i,„,,o? 

Senator  Tunvkm,.  AVhat  size  home  do  you  have? 
Mrs.  Fizz.  A  5-rooni  house 
Senator  Tunneix.  Furnished  ( 
Mi-s.  Fizz.  Yes.  .         , 

•  Senator  Titnnell.  Your  own  furniture? 

sStJi  TuJnfxl.  How  many  years  have  you  been  married? 
Senat^rT^x^'Kir-What   was  your  husband  getting  before  his 

't"-}SN:"r  "^dS  vlf  worlTaUhat  time? 

Sr^^,Trwasn't  working  until  I  started  to  work  9  years  ago, 

T  wft,frio.^rk  because  wf  had  a  lot  of  bills,  grocery  bills,  doctor 

hi   s     I  ^av     hree  children  altogether.    We  had  so  many  expenses 

1  V.;ilJ  hat  I  had  to  go  to  work  to  help  pay  them  off.     I  now  have 

T'doclor  bill  oft«i  standing,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going 

*°MiL  DiCKASON.  You  have  a  son  who  has'  returned  from  overseas, 

^'^MrJ^Cz   Yes-  I  have  a  son  that  was  discharged  2  years  in  Au- 
c,S     He  has  mth'ull  fever,  shell  shock,  and  be  had  his  spine  injured, 
iricc  DirK  vsoN   Where  was  he  overseas !  .  ,  .    ,    ^i 

E  Fizz   He  served  on  Guadalcanal  with  the  marines,  and  in  both 

the  Red  Sea  and  the  Coral  Sea. 

Miss  DiCKASON.  Can  he  work  regularly  now? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  No ;  he  cannot. 

Aliss  DiCKASON.  Is  he  married '. 

\\Z,  Vi77   Yes  •  he  is  married  and  has  a  small  baby. 

mS  DiCKASON.  Do  they  ever  bring  the  baby  over  to  your  house 

*°Mrs  Fizz.  Yes;  because  they  don't  have  anything  half  the  time 
*i  uJ^  Thev  live  with  her  mother  who  is  a  widow  and  unable 
foToSand  Has  a  small  child,  so  they  go  between  the  two  to  get 

'"seSf  Eu^NDER.  Does  he  get  any  allotment  from  the  Govern- 

""  Mrs  Fizz  He  gets  $23  a  month.  You  know  how  far  that  goes  for 
three  people.    He  works  when  he  can. 

78595—45 H 
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Miss  DicKASoN.  You  said  the  reason  you  were  liere,  since  you  were 
making  65  cents  an  liour,  is  because  you  think  if  this  bill  were  passed 
your  wages  would  not  be  reduced,  but  that  you  cannot  get  along  on 
what  you  are  getting  now.  Is  there  any  reason  that  makes  you 
think  that  your  wages  might  go  down  any  lower  if  the  bill  were  not 
passed?  Do  you  remember  any  time  when  there  was  any  wage  re- 
duction in  your  plant  ? 

Mrs.  P^izz.  Yes;  we  did  have  a  wage  reduction. 

Miss  DiCKASoN.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  ? 

Mi-s.  Fizz.  Yes.     Early  in  1938  before  the  minimum  w^age  law. 

Miss  DicKASoN.  So  that  is  why  you  are  here,  because  you  remember 
the  wage  reduction  when  there  was  not  a  minimum  wage  law  ? 

Mrs.  F'izz.  That  is  right. 

Miss  DicKASoN.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mrs.  Fizz.  No ;  that  is  all  I  have. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right;  thank  you. 

We  will  convene  again  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  10  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  October  2, 1945.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 

Mr.  Hines.  are  you  now  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 
TESTIMONY  OF  LEWIS  G.  HINES,  lEGISLATIVE  EEPEESENTATIVE 
^^^"^     OF  THE  AMERICAN   FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Senator  Tvnnkll.  All  right,  Mr.  Hines,  you  may  give  your  name 
'"iir^Z.  My  name  is  Lewis  G.  Hines.     I  am  legislative  repre- 

G-l^nfoday \h^t;>  tie  fact  that  he  was  unable  to.get  here.    He  ap- 

'=H%t^r  S:  -r  sTS  Tr  mijunderstanding 

Sena  or  ^^nnel^ /"".g  ^  hearing  had  been  fixed  for  some  people 

KJ^Cf p'4::r;?Vor1  diys^efie.    I  want  it  understood  there 

^vas  just  a  '»'f  "'i^f/*";^J"f(,,  ease  because  while  Mr.  Green  did  not 

^^l-  ^'tr-facTneoVou    people  felt  he  was  being  slighted  and 

h"f  b^en  set  asidrby  tL  coiunlttee  in  preference  to  some  other 

people.  J^  ,,.as  not  even  known  to  the  committee  that  he 

^'""^nJd  to  testify    I  will  say  that  to  you  Mr.  Hines.    I  received 

was  ^"PP"^;,!  '/f,fJ4  to  testify  after  there  was  a  public  armounce- 

:::u  Xat'hetVu.  teSify     ThL  was  no  attempt  to  slight  hun  and 

-'<^  "^"f  ::Xi'^^:^'^V^^f-^^  tlie  views  of  the  American 

^'t:iSe:;.s^rvmeSrs^^^ 

•   W  nf  Tworter  t     a  fair  wa^e  as  compensation  for  jork  done 
1  Aer  art  and  his  family  might  have  decent  and  healthful 
in  oraei   I.  •       f„,,,,,|!ition  of  national  welfare. 

'*w*^"hfrSnstauly  stood  for  justice  and  prosperity  for  workers  as 
an  hftetnil  e?^"  ^  national  i^rosperity.    It  has  taken  a  long  tnne 
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to  convince  those  in  authority  that  national  welfare  and  progress  re- 
sult from  integrating  efforts  to  raise  standards  of  living  for  all  groups 
of  citizens.  No  one  group  in  our  economy  can  enjoy  sustained  pros- 
perity unless  other  groups  are  proportionately  prosperous.  Inte- 
grated prosjx'rity  is  the  key  to  full  employment  toward  which  we 
hope  to  move.  We  must  raise  standards  for  the  lower-paid  workers 
as  well  as  those  who  set  new  goals. 

The  normal  index  to  wage-earning  prosperity  is  the  hourly  wage 
rate.  Wage  rates  should  increase  with  increased  productivity  and 
ahility  of  management  to  pay.  Due  to  wartime  policies  which  the 
administration  adopted  to  control  inflation,  hourly  wage  rates  have 
been  frozen  during  the  war.  The  result  was  that  collective  bargaining 
itself  was  frozen — the  workers'  agency  for  industrial  justice.  Over- 
time and  other  expedients  to  increase  weekly  earnings  were  introduced 
to  compensate  for  declining  purchasing  power  of  dollars.  Workers 
who  sharply  increased  their  productivity  were  denied  earned  in- 
creases in  wage  rates.  The  Executive  order  following  the  VJ-day 
permits  collective  bargaining  to  overcome  as  much  of  this  differential 
as  is  possible  within  current  prices.  We  cannot  fully  regain  collective 
bargaining  until  we  overcome  production  scarcities.' 

The  United  States  is  sorely  in  need  of  a  national  wage  policy  in 
keeping  with  the  economic  power  which  this  Nation  wields.  Whatever 
policy  prevails  here  will  influence  wage  policies  in  all  other  countries. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  intends  to  maintain  its  traditional 
high-wage  policy.  We  produce  goods  and  services  in  amounts  that 
permit  high  wages  to  be  paid  and  we  seek  opportunities  to  increase  our 
contributions  to  efficient  production. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  holds  that  our  traditional  high- 
wage  policy  is  the  keystone  to  balance  in  an  economy  attempting  to 
maintain  maximum  production  with  maximum  employment.  High 
wages  will  make  available  to  the  masses  of  the  people  higher  material 
standards  of  living  and  comfort. 

Some  workers  and  some  managements  in  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  the  highest  national  standards  of  living  in  the  world.  Our 
next  step  is  to  set  new  minimum  standards  and  thus  raise  the  whole 
economy  to  higher  levels.  A  nation  that  leads  the  world  in  research 
and  in  technical  application  of  scientific  progress  should  also  lead  in 
making  the  benefits  of  technical  progress  available  to  its  citizens  for 
better  living. 

Our  main  dependence  for  making  our  high-wage  policy  effective 
for  all  workers  is  collective  bargaining.  Collective  bargaining  is  ac- 
cepted public  policy.  We  have  given  the  same  status  to  Federal 
legislation  fixing  minimum  standards  which  facilitate  collective  bar- 
gaining. Now  that  practically  all  industrial  groups  realize  moral 
responsibility  for  providing  opportunfty  for  work  for  all  who  are 
willing  and  seeking  jobs,  we  must  realine  our  policies  and  procedure 
to  further  the  objectives  of  full  employment.  The  first  step  in  that 
direction  is  reexamination  of  basic  wage  rates  and  minimum 
standards. 

Why  should  we  ask  for  a  65  cents  minimum  wage  now  ?  Because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  parts  of  our  national  effort  for  full 
employment  based  on  full  production.  As  Government  officials  and 
leaders  of  private  industry  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  our  national 
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prosperity  in  the  years  ahead  can  only  be  Ja^ed  o^^^^^^ 

If  liling.'  Lidustry  cannot  find  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  small- 

at  full  capacity  operation  ^^'^^''.^^^^^^^^  sold  to 

salaried  workers  buy  75  perc^^^^^^^^^^  aU  g-^ds  a.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

consumers  of  the  Unitea  »'^*'^'^*"'' ^""  "•  „  i„rlii«trips  depend  more  on 
and  transport  systems,  stores  and  ^«^^f'"g"f  any  other  group. 

for  American  industry  =  Wo':7'^^,,^'*'JV, "  ..eceive  for  the  products 
for  a  40-hour  week  spend  all  tl>f  "<^7\*j^^f ji'/j^^fe^i  .vorkers  need 
of  American  farms  and  industries.     At  tl\is  '^^"V  l^^^e 

Im-  the  iiiiiTh,.se  of  so«i»  «ik1  ™'",t?-  „„  _,  thi.  65-ceiil  minimnni 

essentials  of  fo^^,  clothing  apd  shelter^   lut  a  ^^  ^^_^^  ^^^  ^ 

budget  for  V«™  ^y.  "l*°";ieTs^"  Si^^         the  Labor  Department's 
40-hour  ^e^VS today  spiiMsaccoraif,  j    22  cents  below 

'^:^:x^&^^?^i  ^"^^-^^  ^*  "--^^^^  °"^-' 

%irk^rof  :iiv?iTh^n°inir^e5  ct^^^^^^  on  such  a 

What  kma  ot  a  nvm^  three-fourths  of  the  food 

SsaTSa^m  Sim  XX  dTet  as'calculated  by  the  United 
Ks  S^partment  of  Agricidture.  j;his  means  that  hejather  of  th^ 

^'^"li'-U  rpo1lttlV:nfni::r<;rof  S  ?  i:^  ^  -ek.  ^He 
meat,  fish,  01  PO"'S  f,,fi  ,nl,t  ration  under  present  quotas  of  ration 
t^e?^- tersa"  Sast  l^atkss day  during  the  wejk.  .  The  family 
i^l!  fv  enouirh  ffieen  vegetables  and  citrus  fruits  to  give  them  the 
^r^rrvrmS^s"^  They  ^cannot  buy  enough  protective  foods  to 

"''w^*!;hf"f!!e\ou"e  aiey  may  call  a  home?  It  may  cost  them  only 
«on?«iontlHn  lenf  And  a  house  rented  at  so  low  a  figure  in  the^se 
dfyswiirprobably  either  be  in  need  of  repair  or  will  provide  only  the 

'^  WlX/ctteT'^^'The  father  of  the  family  can  afford  one  overcoat 
-  ^  „»..«  Hs  street  suit  must  last  3  years-and  he  has  only  one.  He 
'"  .  rvnnlfhree  cotton  shirts  a  vear.  For  his  wife,  he  can  afford 
Xa  V  cS  once  in  1  or  5  years.  '  And  she  must  make  out  on  three 
dresLs\  vear^rcluding  house  dresses,  street  dresses,  and  all  clothing 
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for  church  or  otlier  occasions.  With  such  mcaj^er  chithintr  she  cannot 
take  her  rightful  place  in  tlie  life  of  her  connnunitv.  The  worker's 
gvowmfr  boy  must  make  out  on  one  cotton  suit  per  v'ear,  and  one  pair 
of  slacks  with  two  blouses.  His  wool  suit  must  last  4  years.  AVhen 
this  must  supply  his  need  for  school  and  for  play,  foi-  winter  and  for 
summer,  can  it  be  called  a  minimum  of  decency  for  a  arrowing  boy? 
Tlie  above  figures  are  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.* 

This  IS  all  that  a  wage  of  65  cents  provides.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
in  a  country  with  the  greatest  productive  capacity  in  the  world?  And 
if  we  fail  to  provide  this  Go-cent  minimum,  wajres  may  be  driven  down 
so  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  will  have  much  less  than 
this  to  live  on. 

American  industry  is  able  to  produce  at  least  a  (>5-cent  living 
standard  for  every  American,  and  a  far  higher  standard  for  the 
vast  majority  of  American  workers.  The  thing  wc  want  to  accomplish 
with  this  bill  is  to  see  that  American  workers  actually  receive  the  bare 
minimum. 

During  the  war  we  have  made  great  progress  in  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Starting  with  40  cents,  the  minimum  was  lifted  to  50 
cents  through  the  War  Labor  Board  action,  then  to  55  cents.  Mean- 
while industry  itself  raised  its  minimums  so  that  today  the  vast 
majority  of  our  factory  workers  are  already  receiving  far' more  than 
65  cents  an  hour.  Labor  Department  figures  for  the 'summer  of  11)45 
show  that  80  percent  of  all  factory  workers  are  today  getting  65  cents 
or  more  per  hour.  Those  who  still  receive  65  cents  or  less  form  a 
very  small  percentage  indeed  in  most  plants,  so  that  it  will  not  create 
a  great  burden  for  the  i)lants  to  raise  their  minimum  wage. 

Another  vital  reason  why  we  need  this  minimum  now  is  to  hold 
the  standards  we  have  gained  during  the  war.  It  has  been  our  na- 
tional policy,  both  for  war  and  for  reconversion,  to  prevent  waf'e 
reductions.  Now  we  find  that  some  chiseling  employers  are  using  tfie 
reconversion  period  to  attempt  to  force  wages  down,  whether  by  actual 
wage  reductions  or  by  reclassifications.  To  establish  this  minimum 
is  to  stop  the  chiselers  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  tlie  high  wage, 
high  production,  and  high  employment  economy  which  alone  can  pre- 
serve our  American  way  of  life  in  the  years  ahead. 

Why  have  American  industries  i)aid  the  highest  wages  in  the  world 
for  the  last  century?  Why  will  American  industries  be  al)le  to  meet 
this  65-cent  minimum  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  f  It  is  because 
American  workers  have  the  highest  productivity  of  any  workers  in 
the  world.  Our  productivity  per  hour  of  factory* work  iii  this  country 
before  the  war  was  three  times  that  of  Britain  and  Russia,  more  than 
140  percent  alM)ve  the  efficient  plants  of  Hitler's  Germany,  and  four 
times  the  productivity  of  Ja])anese  factory  workers.  During  the  war 
we  have  immensely  increased  productivity,  and  today  we  exceed  other 
countries  by  an  even  higher  figure. 

Throughout  the  last  half  century  tlie  amazing  increase  in  American 
workers'  productivity  has  steadily  flooded  the  market  with  more  and 
more  products  and  services  for  consumers  at  lower  and  lower  prices. 
And  steadily  rising  wages  have  created  a  market  to  buy  those  products! 
Take,  for  instance,  the  experience  of  the  industry  making  electric  re- 
frigerators. In  1928  the  early  refrigerators  sold  for  $400  each.  In 
1942,  just  before  production  was  stopped,  a  better  refrigerator  sold 
for  $150  or  less,  and  the  wages  of  refrigerator  workers  advanced  stead- 
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ily  in  that  14-year  period     The  P™*  «*  -  a"*.^^^^^^  ^i^nls 

percent  through  increased  productiviity,  but  today  s  "^e^S 
The  service  of  the  tires  used  a  quarter  century  '^^^.Tr^xi^r^ 
*rates  of  tiremakers  have  more  than  do.^led'nU^  las  13  year- 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  a  mocess  that  ^oe^  °  increases, 

by  year,  throughout   Anw.-n   -f-^^^^^  Jp.oves.    A 

iiri^s  EdS-yt  ienS  wfn  gi.:e  y^u  a  Mstorical  picture 

--fs;riK!^==S^ 

l.nxlucli.,..  wr  m"^l">"'  '","!  "'"^Sers  ac".llv  dilinrf  by  18 

petitive  system.    But  the  ^>f  ^"^.^f^''''''' 4„^^^  f  ^r  the  ever-increasing 
ii.JoGQ  w'10-es  rise  enough  to  create  a  marKet  iiu  m^  ^*  ^a^(vL 

W  itu  sucn  'Hn  ai  i       ^^j^      •         question  that  manufactur- 

SX^hrttliSytypicaT^rour  A^ncan  industrialists  can 

''"•H  we  pefmit  workers  to  receive  minimum  wages  of  less  than  65 
centsln  hm  1  who  will  buv  the  products  which  are  gonig  to  pour  from 
our  factories"  as  production  and  productivity  nicrease?  How  will 
wnrkers  be  able  to  buv  enough  radios,  furniture,  refrigerators,  and 
othe^-  hoithold  equipment,  automobiles,  and  other  products  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  industrv  in  motion?  „f  rk 

We  must  plan  now  for  our  postwar  market.  Fixing  a  floor  of  65 
ceiits  under  wa^es  will  set  the  stage  for  maintenance  and  .mprovement 
of  waSso  at  workers'  buying  power  will  rise  to  create  a  demand 
?orSstrv"  goods.  To  increase  wages  now  throughout  mdusttr, 
im  to  hidustrv's  abilitv  to  pay.  is  a  first  requirement  in  our  eilorts  for 
ffi  pSuTtoiV  and  4ull^nn,loyment.  Labor  Departme^^^^ 
show^hat  at  today's  wage  levels  workers'  buying  powjr  will  fall  .bort 
bv^mie  9  billion  of  the  amount  necessary  to  sustain  full  employment. 

If  we  fail  to  fill  this  gap.  if  we  do  not  make  up  this  shortage  then 
we  risk  a  business  depression  as  soon  as  workers'  savings  and  em- 
plovers'  reserves  are  exhausted.  Workers  must  have  decent  wages  or 
they  cannot  afford  to  spend  their  savings  or  to  become  adequate 
huvers  of  industry's  products  m  the  future.  ,  .      ,  . 

An  important  added  protection  to  workers  ,s  contained  in  section 
12  of  S.  1349  pertaining  to  child  labor.  The  American  Pedemtion 
of  Labor  has  consistently  been  opposed  to  the  exploitation  of  children. 
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The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  re<2:ard  to  the  Western  Union  case 
distinguished  between  comnierce  and  tlie  production  of  ^oods  for  com- 
merce. After  that  decision  tliere  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
employment  of  children  by  that  company.  We  ur^o  that  children 
be  ^iven  this  addition^il  protection  against  exploitation  by  coverage 
of  mdustries  engaged  in  commerce  as  well  as  those  producing  goods 
for  commerce. 

We  recommend  the  following  changes  in  S.  1349: 

1.  Eliminate  all  provisions  in  the  proposed  bill  designed  to  estab- 
lish by  a  wage  order  of  the  Government  specific  rates  of  pay  for 
IS  to  eliminate  substandard  labor  conditions.  Its  wage  provisions 
are  designed  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  standard.  It  was  the 
job  classifications  above  the  minimum. 

The  basis  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  in  intent  and  in  law, 
express  purpose  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  establish  a  floor  under  wages.  It  is  the  proper  pre- 
rogative of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  certain  that  the  chan- 
nels and  instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce  are  closed  to  unfair 
competition,  unfair  because  the  competitive  advjintage  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  substandard  wage.  Congress  said,  in  effect,  that  those 
who  compete  with  goods  made  at  substandard  pay,  engage  in  "an 
unfair  and  unconscionable  method  of  competition  in  commerce,"  that 
they  gain  and  profit  by  trading  in  the  undermined  health  and 
stunted  lives  of  workers  whose  pay  is  driven  below  the  level  neces- 
sary to  maintain  decent  and  healthful  living.  To  safeguard  "tlie 
maintenance  of  minimum  standards  of  living  necessary  for  health 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers"  is  and  should  continue 
to  be  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  minimum  wage  regulation. 

Detailed  Government  regulation  of  wages  above  the  minimum  is 
foreign  to  that  purpose.  It  constitutes  an  invasion  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  domain  of  free  and  voluntary  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  It  injects  the  Government  into  the 
areas  of  detailed  determination  of  wage  standards  above  and  beyond 
the  minimum. 

Minimum  wage  regulation  is  essential  to  prevent  the  development 
of  a  downward  spiral  of  wages  under  pressure  of  unfair  wage  com- 
petition. Enforcement  of  such  a  minimum  wage  is  vital  not  only  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  livijig,  but  also  the  protection  of 
the  entire  economy  of  the  Nation  against  the  ravages  of  unchecked  de- 
flation of  all  wages,  with  the  drain  upon  the  buying  power  of  the  mass 
of  the  wage  earners.  Detailed  regulation  of  wages  above  the  minimum 
is  not  a  part  of  the  protective  exercise  of  the  Federal  powers  to  safe- 
guard the  standards  of  minimum  welfare  of  the  workers  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  whole  economy  against  unfair  competition. 

We  ask  that  all  provisions  relating  to  the  establishment  of  wage 
differentials  above  the  minmum  be  stricken  from  the  bill  as  indicated 
specifically  in  appendix  A. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  stress  that  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  rates  of  pay,  either  directly  by  statute  or  by  wage  order 
is  bound  to  create  a  downward  pressure  upon  wages  above  the  mini- 
mum. Experience  of  minimum  wage  regulation  in  the  past  has  demon- 
strated the  tendency  of  the  minimum  becoming  the  maximum  A 
safeguard  against  the  reduction  of  wages  and  the  reduction  in  the 
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relative  standard  between  the  minimum  wages  and  the  wages  aW 

the  minimum  is  imperative  to  prevent  ^  dislocati^^^^^^^^ 

<;trncture     We  therefore  recommend  that  the  tollowing  sa^^giiaiu 

Kbodied  in  the  bill  to  make  certain  that  ^^^^Tf^^^^^^ 

tween  the  minimum  wage  and  the  wages  above  the  minmium  be  tuiiy 

enforced  in  the  administration  of  the  law : 

appUcntloiK.f  any  minimum  wage  requiremwit  of  this  act.  ,   v    •  • 

2   Minimum  wajje  differentials  for  products  or  other  subdivisions 
within  an  industry  should  be  eliminated 

The  entire  administrative  experience  of  the  Wage  ^ind  Hour  Uivi 

sion  to  date  has  demonstrated  that  the  provision  "*  f^?*'""  M^  'J-^: 

ouiring  industry  committees  to  set  up  subdivisions  within  one  industry 

?n  ordfr  to  establish  different  minimum  wages  for  each  subdivision 

of  the  same  industry,  is  without  warrant  and  should  be  eliminated. 

Tlisproviln  has 'served  as  a  basis  for  setting  up  mininrum  wage 

differentials  for  different  products  in  the  same  industry.    When  the 

initial  industnr  committees  were  convened,  they  spent  much  time  in 

determ  ning  minimum  rates  for  one  product  of  the  industry  differing 

bv  as  little  Is  1  cent  or  even  a  half  a  cent  from  the  rate  set  for  another 

p^oduc     n  the  same  industry.    When  industry  committees  for  these 

same  industries  were  later  reconvened,  such  classifications  estaWish- 

ng  wage  differentials  for  different  products  were  gradually  eliminated 

In  one  industry  after  another  the  wage  classifications  were  eventual  j 

consolidated!    A  universally  minimum  rate  of  40  cents  was  finally 

rpnchpd  bv  all  industry  committees.  .  •    i     . 

Past  expei^ice  has^proved  the  procedure  of  setting  up  indus  ry 
class  fications  or  subdiv'isions  to  be  without  any  positive  justification 
nmHdministratively  wasteful.  It  also  has  shown  that  many  industry 
ch  L"ficati  m  brought  about  minimum  wage  differentials  ^hoHy  arti- 
ficial in  character,  provided  solely  because  of  the  requirement  of  the 
act  and  for  no  substantive  reason.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that 
Action  8  (c)  be  amended  to  eliminate  all  reference  to  subdn-isions  and 
classifications  for  the  purpose  of  minimum  wage  determination  within 

""3  '  Thfteis  on  which  minimum  wages  are  determined  by  industry 
committees  and  the  Administiator  should  be  clarified. 

Section  8  (c)  of  the  act  now  contains  an  indirect  i-equirement  tliat 
living  costs,  production  costs,  and  wages  established  for  similar  work 
by  collective  labor  agreements,  as  well  as  other  factors,  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  minimum  wage  determination.  AVe  ask  that  this 
leouirement  be  made  clear  and  direct.  ,       a,        x-       1  *      * 

It  is  important  to  spell  clearly  in  the  statute  the  affirmative  duty  of 
the  industry  committees  to  rely  on  these  basic  factors  in  the  minimum 
wagl  deteimination:  (1)  the  cost  of  living;  (2)  competitive  condi- 
tions as  affected  by  production  and  transportation  costs ;  (3)  the  wages 
estabHshed  fm  work  of  like  or  comparable  character  by  collective  labor 
agreements  negotiated  between  the  employers  and  the  employees  by 
rfpresentatives  of  their  own  choosing ;  and  (4)  the  wages  paid  in  work 
of  like  or  comparable  character  by  employers  who  vohmtarily  main- 
tain minimum  wage  standards  in  the  industry.  All  safeguards  now 
contained  in  the  a^  to  make  certain  that  no  minimum  wage  rate  is  fixed 
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solely  on  a  regional  basis  and  that  no  wage  diffei-entials  are  pennitteU 
on  the  basis  oi  age  or  sex  must  be  retained  in  the  statute. 

4.  Exemption  of  learners,  ap[)rentices,  and  messengers  from  the 
minimum  wage  should  be  eliminated. 

Section  14  of  the  act  requires  exemption  from  the  minimum  rate  of 
learners,  apprentices,  and  messengers,  as  well  as  handicapped  workers, 
under  a  system  of  special  exemption  certificates.  We  ask  that  the 
exemption  of  learners,  apprentices,  and  messengers  from  the  benefits 
of  the  minimum  rate  be  eliminated  as  inconsistent  with  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  minimum  wage  policy  of  the  act. 

The  minimum  wage  prescril)ed  by  the  act  must  mean  what  it  says :  It 
should  be  an  absolute  minimum  j^ermitted  in  employment  covered  by 
the  act.  By  definition,  this  minimum  applies  to  the  wages  paid  to  the 
unskilled  workers.  Workers  who  have  acquired  skill  and  experience 
in  performing  work  more  exacting  than  unskilled  labor  are  entitled  to 
pay  higher  than  tlie  minimum. 

This  means  that  hiring  rate  or  entrance  rate  should  not  begin  at  a 
standard  lower  than  the  minimum  standard  if  the  express  purj)ose  of. 
the  act  is  to  be  carried  out.  Learners  engaged  in  i)roductive  work  are 
entitled  to  compensation  not  lower  than  the  minimum  rate.  In  the 
case  of  apprentices,  while  it  is  an  established  practice  to  fix  compensa- 
tion during  the  period  of  apprenticeshij)  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  skill 
classification  to  which  a  worker  is  being  apprenticed,  such  c()m[)ensa- 
tion  is  related  directly  to  the  standard  of  pay  established  for  that  par- 
ticular skill  and  not  the  minimum  pay  in  the  plant  or  establishment. 
The  ap|)rentice,  as  well  as  any  other  employee,  nuist  maintain  his  live- 
lihood during  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  determined  by  collective  bargaining  and  not  lower  than 
the  established  minimum.  This  minimum  standard  of  conqiensation 
must  be  made  equally  applicable  to  learners,  apprentices,  and  messen- 
gers as  well  as  to  all  other  unskilled  workers. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  certain  suggestions  here  contained  in 
the  appendix  referred  to  before,  and  these  are  amendments  proposed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  Senate  bill  1349  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

Senator  La  FoLLK/nK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  for  the  record  that 
I  have  been  very  distressed  during  the  meetings  of  this  subcommittee 
because  another  subconnnittee  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  been  meeting  at  the  same  time.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  this  legislation,  and  I  hopeful  we  are  going  to  conclude  our  work 
on  this  very  important  bill  within  a  day  or  two. 

Senator  EIllendkh.  I  am  also  on  that  committe,  and  I  agree  with 
you,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunxell.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Hines 

Mr.  Hines.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  reconmiends  that 
S.  1849  be  amended  in  the  following  respects: 

I.  New^  amendments :  1.  Amend  section  14  of  the  act  as  follows: 

(1)  The  employment  of  learners,  of  apijrentiees,  and  of  messengens  employed 
exclusively  in  delivering  letters  and  messages,  un<ler  special  certificates  issued 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Administrator,  at  such  wages  lower  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  applicable  under  section  ♦>  and  subject  to  such  limitaticms  as  to  time, 
number,  proportion,  and  length  of  service  as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe' 
and^ 

Senator  Ellenoer.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  the  effect  of 
that  statement  would  be? 
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Mr.  H.XKS.  To  do  just  what  I  -f  f  *«l^„-^,pf  JjX^LtJm 
would  take  them  out  of  the  category  of  exempt  gioups  ana  p 

"tLtfArr^^W  means  you  would  have  a  minimum  wage 

based  upon  ability  of  the  poorest  worker  to  wwk 
Mr.H.NKs.  Tlie  minnnum  wage  pj^scnbed  by  aw^ 
c^^u*....  Vt  I  vvoFR    But  vou  could  not  base  it,  as  oeu<itui 

""i!"  ^::^:::^:'z'::i^:^:'^^^>^^^ « man  is,  or  if  h,  is  a 

orim^:  aTuUa^uurao  ffull  day's  work,  he  must  receive  the  m:n„num 
wall,  fixed  under  this  bill  or  else  be  unen.ployed? 

l:;^t,S^  Whlu-'JC  will  that  have  on  unemployment, 

anot.r;o^:r  He'mr;  1;;^  a'^od  worker  but  physically  unable  to 

*'°Mr'  mlis.  You  will  find  among  any  group  of  workers  some  that 
are  more  inefficient  than  others.  ^  .     ,  „ 

£"m.trTlia;  ml'!- bJ:prr;r;S:"But  you  will  find  tU.  if 
a  .^SkSL  £^  a  cLta;  J^^^^^^^^^ 

self,  that  wmtoMS  ^--^^f^l^^^'^'l^^'^,  ehminated.frU'the 
pictTe!  wouUb.\  it  "uHin'h'is  having  to  pay  for  his  education  rather 

^^Mr^Sf  We'JroroseXt  the  apprentice  be  protected  by  the 

•^-        ,  wo  „P    but  we  also  propose  that  the  apprentice  does  not 

""'"'Sv  hafe  to  be  paid  he  Jnin'lmum  wage;  that  he  should  be  pa,d 

Wgh'^P-C^^^^^  to  what  the  journeyman  receives  „. 

^''^i'lf^fl  IK  Fx    I  can  see  the  basis  for  your  argument. 

Mr  Hmts   The  wage  rate  of  an  apprentice  is  more  or  less  deter- 
miSdfn  accoi-^ancl  with  what  the  n\e^chanic  receives,  and  m  many 
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cases  it  would  be  higher  than  the  minimum  wage  rates  prescribed 
by  law. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  can  see  the  advantage  of  your  argument.  Some 
employers  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pav  appren- 
tices less  than  tlie  minimum  wage ^  ^     ^m. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  May  I  digress  a  moment? 

It  has  been  my  experience  where  collective  bargaining  did  not  pre- 
vail, and  before  we  had  this  protective  legislation,  that  in  some  big 
industrial  plants  m  this  country  the  personnel  man  or  employment 
manager  would  go  out  on  the  street  during  the  depression  days  and 
ask,  How  many  people  here  are  willing  to  go  to  work  for  15  cents 
an  hour,  and  after  he  got  his  quota  of  15-cent  workers  he  would  raise 
it  to  18  cents,  and  then  to  20  cents. 

They  were  not  concerned  about  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  but  it  was 
the  wage  rate  for  unskilled  work. 

I  am  personally  aware  of  many  instances  of  that  sort  and  we  don't 
want  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  will  not  go  back  to  it  after  we  have 
set  the  basic  minimum  wage. 

That  plant  owner  who  resorted  to  those  tactics  in  those  days  today 
must  pay  a  minimum  wage  so  he  does  not  go  out  and  try  to  bargain  with 
the  starving  worker  on  the  sidewalk  to  come  in  at  starvation  wages. 

It  the  cost  of  living  has  increased— and  we  know  it  has  since  55 
cents  was  established— the  minimum  Avage  ought  to  go  to  65  cents 

feenator  Aiken.  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  did  lessen 
that  practice  of  securing  labor  for  15  cents  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Definitely. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  you  claim  if  the  amount  was  raised  it  would 
lessen  it  still  more? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  lessen  the  tendency  to  try 
to  beat  down  wages. 

Senator,  you  and  I  have  something  to  be  concerned  about  more  im- 
portant than  what  the  worker  gets.  That  is,  whether  or  not  our 
national  economy  is  going  into  a  tailspin.  If  the  increased  purchas- 
ing power  does  not  help  keep  our  economy  stable,  God  help  all  of  us. 

Senator  Aiken.  We  are  concerned  with  that,  and  we  are  also  con- 
cerned with  the  ability  of  the  beginner  to  learn  a  trade.  That  is  one 
reason  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  vocational  traininir  bill— I 
thing  it  is  No.  619.  ^ 

But  I  don't  want  to  get  in  a  position  where  young  men  and  women 
are  deprived  of  a  chance  to  learn. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  chance  of  that.  From  1939 
to  1942  I  was  secretary  of  labor  and  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
established  an  apprenticeship  council  set  up"  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  not  vocational  training.  That  is  the 
real  substantial  apprenticeship  training  system. 

We  started  with  one  employee  and  I  think  today  they  have  perhaps 
30  or  35  employees  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  *The  'State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  work  together  in  perfect  harmony,  I  might  say 
which  is  unlike  many  other  instances. 

They  interested  the  employer  in  the  problem  of  apprentices  with 
the  result  that  we  have  set  up  apprenticeship  training  systems  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  basic  trades,  building  trades,  metal  trades,  and  today 
we  are  solving  that  problem  and  today  that  is  one  of  tlie  greatest 
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assets  we  have  in  ^-loping  new  mec^^^^^^^^^^^  between 

the  unions,  employers,  and  State  and  J^eaeiai  vjuv 
the  apprenticeship  training  council.  .    .      . 

'"K™' «irt?,aX"te  .n,  be.ri„g  upon  the  .ppr.~tic. 

me  to  pay  him  l/sf  waaes.'  confronted  with  with 

That  IS  one  of  the  t^mgs  we  X  l^'^IJ^^g  ^^^^e  agreed  to  put  these 

the  hand.capped  veteran     Already  empl<)>ejj ^^  ,^^„ l,stomarily  paid 

SEi^tr^-Si  ^ro^up,  regardless  ff  how  much  he  produces 
or  anything  else.  ^^^Invers  exploited  women  until  we  forced 

thfemSL^in  maty  SSt^live  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 

^1e!rrort.lrn^Mr;?^^^^ 

£^^Tr:i-Sa^i --"^^^^^ 

before  us?        „,    ,  .     .  .  j. 

« '■•.^orT;  Jwr'  X'is  the  amendment  necessary  since  all  em- 
Senator  ^^»^i:J'^?^f  .g'Le^ts  on  up  to  75  cents  after  the  second  year? 
P^T^H^l,  Xcause  the  origba^  act,  as  I  understand  it,  eliminates 
.^^;S^Ttrf:.'lf^Z^cIon  of  the  act,  and  we  don't  want  ap- 

^TSv  underSding  that  the  original  act  provides  this  does  not 
apply  t7ap?rentices.     We  want  to.lift  them  out  of  that  category 

„K^«t  P-^pmnt  them  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
"  Sen. tor  eIxeS  There  is  a  differential  made  under  the  existing 

'^If^NrCS  a^pre^S'm;^^^        boys,  and  other  types 
of^orkeis  as  I  referred  to  in  the'  last  paragraph  of  my  statement 

^^Senitor  Aiken  All  through  your  testimony,  Mr  Hines,  you  refer  to 
f  r    17  ^  nfmum      Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  you  think  that 

^iSbeTSTurint  tiie  nett  2  years  until  it  reaches  75  cents? 
Mr  HiNES  That  is  right.    Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  I  would  like 

to^ugSst  further:  Amend  section  6  (a)  of  the  act,  page  3,  lines  11 

*^?n"Klange  the'^^^^^^^  end  of  the  section  to  a  colon,  and 

insert  the  following  new  language  on  the  next  line : 

r.      -A   ,  Thnt  no  employer,  with  respect  to  any  of  his  employees,  shall  reduce  the 
mv.dcrf,  That  no  cmpi^  P  ^^^  minimum  wage  and  any  wage  or 

■■^^Ivrnte  above  the  Smum  because  of  the  application  of  any  minimum  wage 
saisry  rn.Lt:  «      iv,<a  onf 
requirement  of  tnis  act. 
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Changes  in  amendments  proposed  by  S.  1349:  1.  Proposed  new 
section  2  (b)  of  the  act,  page  2,  lines  11-19  of  the  bill : 

In  line  13  delete  "(1).''  In  lines  16-19,  following  the  words  "earn- 
ing power",  change  semicoh)n  to  a  period  and  delete : 

and  (2)  to  provide  for  the  inainteiunKe  of  reasonable  wage  dilTerentiuls  between 
interrelated  job  <  lassifications  in  such  industries. 

In  other  words,  get  away  from  the  idea  of  setting  a  basic  rate  for 
the  industry  and  then  have  sirbdivisions  within  the  industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  Aren't  yon  trampling  over  the  rights  of  the 
unions  there?     What  about  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not,  in  the  least.  The  unions  all  liave  the  right  to 
negotiate. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  I  understand,  the  pur]H)se  of  the  bill  is  prin- 
cipally to  take  care  of  unskilled  labor,  the  product  of  the  sweatshop, 
and  the  man  who  because  of  his  employment,  cannot  join  a  union 
and  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  bargain  collectively. 

Mr.  HiNES.  As  I  understand  you  have  had'  witnesses  before  this 
committee  here  who  were  not  unskilled  and  who  were  i-eceiving  the 
minimum  wage  now  prescribed  by  law. 

One  of  the  Senators  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  New  Orleans  there 
were  clothing  factories  paying  the  absolutely  minimum  wage.  Cloth- 
ing workers  and  workers  in  textiles  are  certainly  not  unskilled. 

I  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to  term  unskilled.  Even  in  our 
least  skilled  categories  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  do 
find  some  skill. 

Senator  Ellexder.  What  effect  will  fixing  a  mininnnn  on  certain 
skills  have  on  your  ability  to  bargain  for  union  wages  in  the  future? 
Will  you  use  the  minimum  as  a  basis  or  what  will  happen  ? 

Mr.  HiXES.  I  think  it  has  been  ])roven  during  the  j)ast  several  years 
that  the  law  has  l)een  in  effect,  that  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  or 
affected  our  ability  to  establish  rates  for  workers  coming  under  \mion 
contracts. 

Senator  Ellexder.  That  may  have  been  true  at  the  time  the  act 
was  passed  in  lOoS.  Many  in  Congress  thought  the  4()-('ent  maximum 
was  pretty  low,  but  now  some  are  making  it  so  that  in  the  third  year 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  will  be  75  cents,  whidi  is  pretty  close  to 
what  employers  are  now  paying  to  union  labor  in  a  vast  mmiber  of 
industries. 

Mr.  HiXES.  It  depends  upon  what  kind  of  union  labor  you  are 
referring  to. 

We  have  rates  that  are  considerably  higlier  than  7;")  cents,  and  when 
we  have  a  higher  basic  rate  prescribed  by  law  I  think  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  enable  us  to  raise  our  more  skilled  workei-s  to  a  hi«dier 
level. 

Senator  Ellexder.  That  is  whnt  I  am  coming  to.  So  that  by  the 
establishment  of  a  75-cent  hourly  minimum  in  the  third  year,  that  will 
have  a  tendency  to  take  all  labor  from  the  7r)-cent  point  level  and  raise 
it  in  the  same  proportion  that  you  are  now  seeking  to  up  the  wage 
earner  now  receiving  mininnuns  far  below  that  fixed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HixES.  There  won't  be  anything  wrong  with  that.  Senator. 

Senator  P^llexder.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  In  addition, 
the  bill  goes  a  step  farther  and  permits  the  classificMtion  of  jobs  and 
the  adjustment  of  hourly  rates  upwnrd  from  that  fixed  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Hx....  You  k,K,w  wl.at  is  ^m>^Z%^^Zls'J&  '^- 

*''|e„tt<^  S^KrSrr  of  Uvin.  has  been  .uaintained  fairly 

steady  by  OPA;  hasn't  it?       .  ^  j^  ^  -^  ^^  go^e 

Mr!  HiNKS.  It  l>as  been  nm.ntained  ♦j^^^^^^j^^'^^^;,,  ,ble  to  gtt  in 

„p  out  of  all  P'M^''f  "'VUlv  vo  ^n>ve  dLa^^^^  ""^  P^^P'^ 

'''m*^"h,v-v^   I  presume  the  cost  of  living  will  rise  slightly  in  some 
•   ¥'■•         W  not  neoessa rilv  in  proportion  to  the  wage  increases 
'"«^\'«Tnr  F  .TvuFrX't  you^know  that  wage  increases  and  high 
eoS  at  retativ^^    In  other  ^ords  as  wages  rise,  so  do  prices  of  com- 

..,;,.iities  in  e'''5:ft*n"c"sa'r'Tt''i::'not  relative  if  a  worker  works 

Mr.  HlNBs-  ,N''t  '  !f'^^"' •],-,,,Hts  are  made  bv  the  owners  of  the 

,„  an  •"*^",'^  "il^,;;'  ;';rs  Tiii'd,  s^  v  can  inci-ease'their  salaries  by  100 

{he  case  in  tl.e  past  in  '"^^y  ;;'«;,« ^  ^  j,,;, ._  The  trouble  has  not  been 

Senator  ^''^^.f /^r  .skinV  f  ?her  wages.     I  do  believe  that 

•  ^rtrv'hari\fn?a.  rinstance^^  m  "ule  luiconscio^iable  profits  and  unless 

iudustrj;  J;t  wlllhig  to  take  cuts  now  and  make  it  so  that  we  can  pro- 

^'X<.l-Fs'l?urtui^'som77f  the  profits  into  higher  wages  in 
orSr  that  \he  workers  can  purchase  the  things  that  industry  pro- 
duces ;  yes.  j  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ].,Jjq,.  ,.pf ^j,,  ti,e  gains 
it  f a'made  dS  the  w";  on  its  bas^-  hourly  wages,  and  have  industry 
to  cut  hsl.iotits  so  as  to  offset  the  overtime  pay  received  by  labor. 

\wh  le    go  you  said,  if  I  recall-and  if  I  am  misquoting  you  I  want 
you  to  sa>'  l^that  very  few  employees  would  be  atlected  by  this  60- 

■•^"t'ttlelsto^l   vour  testimony,  you   said  that   1-eticallv  all 
employees  have  alreaclv  reached  the  65-cent  minimum.     Is  that  right  ? 
Mr.'  HiKKS.  I  didn't  say  that 

lr"t;^ls''tTrt '^i^o'Jirrihat  the  establishment  of  a 
65^ent  mhlhnum  woilfd  ifot  necessarily  mean  that  everybody  gets  a 

'"^Senator  Eixender.  That  would  indicate  that  most  of  them  are 
already  receiving  the  65  cents. 

Mr   HiNKS.  I  wouldn't  say  most  of  them. 

Senator  EuxNPKR.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  6.5  cents  minimum  ? 
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Mr.  HiNEs.  I  doirt  have  tlie  figures  and  I  would  not  want  to  guess 
at  it,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  all  workers  would  not  benefit 
by  this  directly,  but  they  probably  would  indirectly. 

If  I  am  receiving  65  cents  aii  hour,  which  is  10  cents  above  the 
minimum  wage  established  by  the  Government  for  that  particular 
industry,  and  the  industry  is  raised  by  10  cents,  I  am  going  to  call 
the  committee  together  and  ask  for  another  dime  ^n  hour  and  I  think 
I  will  probably  get  it. 

Senator  Ellendek.  Of  course,  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  on 
up  the  line.  I  predict  that  all  classifications  will  seek  for  an  increase 
equal  to  that  provided  in  the  pending  bill. 

At  this  point  in  the  record  I  would  like  to  insert  a  short  table  taken 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showing  the  percent  of  employees 
earning  less  than  65  cents. 

These  are  figures  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  I 
have  just  indicated,  and  they  indicate  the  percent  of  employees  in 
various  industries  earning  less  than  65  cents. 

(The  table  is  as  follows:) 

Percent  earning  less  than  05  cents 


All   manufacturing 20 

Tobacco 58 

Lumber  and  timber 54 

Textiles 47 

Apparel 38 

Furniture 37 

Leather 30 

Paper ,  30 

Food 28 

*  Less  than  half  of  1  percent. 


Stone,  clay,  and  glass 27 

F]lectrical  equipment 22 

Printing  and  publishing 21 

Chemicals,     petroleum,     and     coal 

products 16 

Rubber 13 

Nonferrous  metuJs 8 

Iron  and  steel 7 

iMacliirjery 4 

Transportation  equipment C) 


Mr.  HiNES.  These  percentages  refer  to  those  who  are  receiving 
minimum  wages  now? 

Senator  Ellender.  Percent  of  employees  of  certain  industries  now 
receiving  less  than  65  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  reference  to  to- 
bacco workei*s. 

Won't  you  agree  with  me  that  if  the  tobacco  industry  diverted 
some  of  the  money  used  for  adveilising  purposes  to  the  wages  of 
the  workers  the  economy  of  the  country  would  be  much  better  off? 

Senator  Ellender.  They  might  not  sell  as  much  tobacco  if  they 
did  that.  Aside  from  that  the  newspaper  publishers  and  radio  op- 
erators must  live  so  as  to  give  employment.  Don't  you  believe  in 
advertising? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Wliere  you  have  four  or  five  big  brands  and  spread 
your  advertising  between  them  trying  to  convince  the  consumer  to 
buy  one  brand  instead  of  the  other,  I  think  some  of  the  money  should 
be  diverted  to  the  workers. 

Senator  Ellender.  Don't  you  believe  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  believe  in  comj^etition  but  I  believe  they  are  over- 
doing it  when  58  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  tobacco  industry  are 
receiving  less  than  65  cents  an  hour. 

Yet  there  are  millions  of  dollars  poured  forth  between  the  several 
large  manufacturers  to  try  to  induce  people  to  smoke  this  or  that 


.     1     1  «i.  r.^  p'urnrettes  would  be  smoked 

this  competition  you  seem  to  be  against .  .  ^^^j,  ^^ 

Mr.  Hines.  Please  don't  put  me  »"  '^f /„ j"i  "i^ould  be  concerned 
tition.  What  I  said  before  Senator  y^^^^J^l^^^  workers  to  in- 
about  more  money  going  >"to  the  pay  em  elopes  oi  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

crease  the  purchasing  power  in  ordei  to  buy  tne         g 

produce.  ,  ,    +;„;*■■,  rlnrinw  the  war.    For  instance, 

'  We  have  increased  our  productivity  dwm«  tne  ^^.^^ 

in  the  airplane  industry  we  ^^'^^'i^^^lJ'^TjL\.n\<,Js,  new 

out  quickly.  ^^t-^A  wMh  fechnolosical  improvements 

WL  are  going  to  be  ^onf  ronted  w  th  tecl^^^^^^^ 

during  the  years  to  come     "  je  do«    ha.«  •^.^n  f     ;„  (he  warehouse 
fV»P  worker  will  be  laid  ctt  ana  tnose  luiUfea  ^  j  ^^orhirl 

Sid  w'^ll  go  into  an  era  of  "f -PSn'r^aW  ?4^P-fi^^  ^- 
Senator  Ei^i^.ndkr.  We  '^^^ 'na.ntain  reasona,^^^  j^^  ^^^^^^ 

-i.trtl;^Mat  t;^gr£)^e  to  you   a„d  .^at  I  main- 
tained last  week,  is  that  «°nt'nually  ra  sing  wa  es    a    y   ^^P  ^  I 
here,  is  bound  to  increase  the  eost  of  [iving  n  vmua   y         ^o„dition. 
portion  as  the  wages  will  'ise  and  labor  will  not  bette 

living  at  the  present  level? 
Mr.  Hines.  As  far  as  possible.  .  production 

""m"  hT/s   The  Cme  "Ji  1  benUrfn  thetme  proportion  that  the 
work^r^beC JbecaC the  worker  will  have  increased  money  to  buy 

the  farmer's  products.  farmer  can  benefit  is 

Senator  EL^FNnER^  Th^^  yjf^e  thhigs  he  sells,  so  as  to  offset  the 
if  he  obtains  a  rise  ""tne  cost  oi  „  .^  ^^  .^  ^^^_ 

Ssa^eTUtiSer^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  -'''  "^ 

'°m''' MmP^s^f  tWnk  sSZV  Aiken  will  be  familiar  with  this  situ- 

oes"n  tlie  fie  df rot  becauL  there  was  no  market  for  those  products 
because  the  worker  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  them. 
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The  retail  men  could  not  buy  them  because- 


Senator  Ellender.  This  happened  3  or  4  months  ago.  Many 
growers  had  a  lot  of  apples  and  could  not  sell  them  notwithstanding 
all  the  money  now  in  circulation. 

Today  you  have  42,000,000  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  in  excjess  of  our 
requirements 

Mr.  HiNEs.  We  never  have  an  overproduction  of  anything.  We 
have  an  underconsumption.  Speaking  of  apples,  what  do  you  think  of 
a  situation  of  this  kind,  w^herein  the  speculator  buys  apple  orchard 
after  apple  orchard  and  if  he  needs  them  has  them  picked,  and  puts 
them  in  a  storehouse  and  sells  them  in  New"  York  City  for  5  or  10  cents 
apiece  i  And  in  order  to  keep  the  price  up  he  will  let  them  rot  on  the 
trees  before  he  will  glut  the  market. 

People  don't  have  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  certainly  not  the  case  today  in  regard  to 
potatoes.  The  Government  is  being  asked  to  spend  $60 ,000,000  just  to 
protect  the  farmers  who  have  an  excess  potato  production.  In  other 
words,  unless  the  Government  steps  in,  potatoes  will  sell  for  less  than 
the  cost  to  produce  them,  and  many  farmers  would  lose  heavily. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  think  the  important  thing  l)efore  you  and  me  is  that 
our  people  be  clothed  and  fed  and  sheltered  properly. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  agree  with  that  100  percent,  but  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  protecting  one  gi'oup  to  the  detriment  of  other  groups. 

Mr.  HiNES.  x\nd  perhaps  more  important  is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  tlie  purchasing  power  in  this  country  in  order  that  we  can  buy  back 
the  things  we  produce. 

If  we  don't,  we  are  going  into  an  economic  tailspin,  and  God  knows 
how  we  will  get  out  of  it.  Maybe  you  fellows  will  have  the  answer 
to  it  this  time.    You  didn't  have  it  before. 

Senator  Ellender.  God  knows  we  didn't  have  it  before  and  we  will 
not  have  it  in  the  future  by  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  you  are 
now  proposing. 

Such  a  bill  as  we  are  now  considering  will  complicate  matters  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  will  not  venture  what  the  future  holds.  In  at- 
tempting to  protect  a  certain  group  of  working  people  you  will  dis- 
locate thousands  of  others. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don't  know  how  you  arrive  at  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  I  have  a  little  farm  down  south  and  I  sold 
a  lot  of  potatoes  at  71  cents  a  hundred  not  so  long  ago.  All  of  my 
costs  rose  and  the  price  was  down.  Do  you  think  I  could  maintain 
myself  as  a  farmer  selling  potatoes  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  wife  of  the  worker  who  is  going  to  receive  the  mini- 
mum of  65  cents  with  the  family  consisting  of  the  man,  wife,  and  two 
children  with  an  income  of  $26  a  week,  is  going  to  market  with  her 
basket.  She  won't  be  able  to  buy  everything  she  would  like  to  buy 
that  the  farmer  produces,  because  she  does  not  have  the  money. 

Increase  her  income  10  or  20  percent  and  she  will  buy  that  much 
more  of  what  the  farmer  and  other  people  produce. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  we  don't  have  over- 
production ? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  don't  have  overproduction ;  we  have  underconsump- 
tion. 

The  people  in  this  country  could  consume  anything  if  they  had  the 
money  for  it.    We  do  have  seasonal  overproduction. 


giv 


Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Hme^  overproduction  of  peaches  but 
M^HiNES.  Pardon  me.  ,  J.^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  the  sugar  and  the 

..te  the  worker  the  money  to  buy  those  p  ,.  ,  xMted 

canning  equipment—-  ^  the  land  m  the  IJnitea 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Hmes  ^upp  should  be  put  m 

States  that  can  be  put  in  P^^^ff  ^^^^ 

^efches,  do  you  stUl  -n^^^^^^^^^ 

consumed.  g      ^^^  Ellender  says,  there  ^^^^^^'^^Z 

^""MrH.KKS.  That  is  ---irC'conlm;  675,000,000  bushels  of 
Senator  Eli-kn'MR.  Not  so,  sii .     "  bushels,  what  are  we  going 

wheTt  a  year.     If  we  pj-oduce  If  00,000,000  busi^^^  ^^^^^ 

o  do  wit'h  it?    ^''""^"yiPS  s^^^at  his  l^aused  the  price  of  wheat 
we  consume  each  year  and  tliat  is  w ■ 

to  remain  low  in  prewar  years.  ^    j^^,,g  j,,  the  cotton 

*%he  same  situation  l>f  f /^^f/entgh  cotlon  to  meet  the  demaiids 
wareliouses  of  our  country  to«;'y  f \*'7'  f„ii  year  without  producing 
:rthe  people  of  %'SXnir^troZ:.l^-'^^  -  enormous^ crop  m 
#ia^oSiJ)  bales  -Vrcan,  -^  iUs  ^A?  whS 
%X^s.  You  will  have  E«^,P^"^^'^^t^^^^^^  has  always  been 
Cotton  has  always  been  a  R!°f^'„'^„try  where  cotton  is  raised  lends 
an  overabundance  of  ^o    on      Ihe  f^^  J^        t,,,  answer  for  that.    I 
itself  to  that  type  of  agiicultuie.  ,  ,    a    th« 

''"l^a;  E"Sr  You  realize  it  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  South . 
Mr  Hines.  Yes.  -  .         families  depend  on  it  for  a 

farmers  might  suffer.  ^      ^^^^  ;„  the  South  it  is  not 

Mr.  Hines.  If  you  have  a  surpiu^  underconsumption. 

because  of  overproduction  ,  I*  ^^^c^^^^^  ^oper  undergarments  for 
Ask  any  woman  you  neet  >*  ^J^^  ca,       y  F  ^^i^^ 

her  children  and  she  ^^'1117^°^^™'^  ''°^'''  ''"^  ^''**  -"""*"''  -^ 
^'''''ZS'X^^oio:'S^^^'^^  producing  for  the  Army  and 

%S>-.s.  .Ve  1-  Pj^nty  o,  co-^^^^^^  ^^ZS^;"'"^ 

ber  we  are  on  our  -?y/"  ^^fiY^el-  while  testifying,  that  the  rise 
As  Mr.  Davis  POint^^^Vbele^al  limit  of  40  cents  over  a  period 
in  the  minimum  wage  from  ^he  le^al  iim  ^^^^^  employment,  was 

of  3  or  4  years  dunng  thenar  wh  ^^^  .^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^,^ 

only  55  cents,     loaay  wu     j 
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the  legal  minimum  of  40  cents  to  65  cents  for  the  first  year,  70  cents 
the  second  year  and  75  cents  the  third  year. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Davis,  as  well  as  to  Secretary  Schwellenbach,  both 
l)ointed  out  that  you  are  not  raising  the  minimum  from  the  legal 
level  but  from  the  55-cent  fixed  level  fixed  in  February  of  1945,  as 
1  recall. 

In  any  event,  what  puzzles  me  is  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
can  we  raise  the  minimum  Wage  from  the  fixed  minimum  of  55  cents, 
to  75  cents  over  a  period  of  3  years  if,  during  3  or  4  years  of  war  with 
full  employment,  we  were  able  to  raise  it  only  from  40  cents  to  55  cents. 
Mr.  IIiNEs.  Only  because  you  would  not  raise  it.  It  has  been  raised 
by  collective  bargaining,  particularly  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
Senator  Ellender.  That  is  true  provided  it  did  not  violate  the 
Littk  Steel  Formula. 

Mr.  HiNES.  May  I  ask  you  a  question.  Senator? 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  I  am  not  testifying,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  the  question  if  the  chairman  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  This  is  just  in  order  to  develop  the  question. 

S3nator  Ellender.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  trying  in  every 
way  I  know  how,  Mr.  Hines,  to  elicit  tlie  facts  and  I  don't  want  the 
questions  I  am  asking  to  be  taken  as  indicating  what  position  I  am 
takinof  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  right.  We  are  proposing  here  that  there  be  no 
regional  differentials  permitted  under  the  law.  Do  you  agree  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  policy  in  that  regard  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  but  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
didn't  practice  that  in  the  past  and  it  does  not  practice  it  now.  It 
has  never  practiced  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  have. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  talk  about  it  now,  but  you  have  never 
done  it.  A  carpenter  in  my  section  gets  about  90  cents  an  hour  and  in 
New  York  he  gets  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents.  Here  in  Washington  a  bricklayer  gets  about  $2  per  hour  and  in 
the  South  about  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  may  hold  true  in  certain  sections 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  now  preaching  for  something  that  you 
don't  practice. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  does  not  only  hold  true  between  your  town  and 
New  York,  but  that  will  hold  true  between  a  town  in  Senator  Aiken's 
State  and  New  York  Citv,  too. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  you  are  proposing  right  now  is  in  effect 
saying  to  us,  "We  want  the  legal  mmimum  fixed  at  65  cents  to  75 
cents  over  a  period  of  3  years  all  over  the  country,"  but  when  we  are 
bargaining  it  is  on  a  different  principle.  Historically  you  make  differ- 
ences in  New  York  and  in  Chicago  and  in  Montana  and  in  Memphis 
and  in  Atlanta,  when  bargaining  collectively,  but  you  desire  to  put 
all  in  a  strait-jacket  by  law. 

Mr.  Hines.  Do  you  know  why  we  do  that  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  don't  know  why  you  do  it,  but  that  has  been 
your  practice. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  would  like  to  know,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes ;  surely  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Hines.  It  has  been  a  fixed  policy  of  the  federation  to  follow 
such  procedure.    We  raise  wages  in  proportion  to  our  ability  to  get 
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H  (ret  them  to  join  the 


R.  But  when  you  «»  *""' •^V^^  for  the  same  wage 
are  nim  advocating  in  this  bill.  Y°u  don  t  provide  t^^^^  ^  ^^„,, 
for  a  mechanic  in  New  Orleans  as  you^do  m^i^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  you 


S;n^..,.T™.rx.^I  wou^  like^to  -y  rdo^i^lj^rtgefup 


?rr  a  meXnic  in-New  OA..J^lX-Z^^^^T^^^^^^  ^ut  ^^^  \Z 

^*^    ^^  ^  .1  •--  :^  ^^vrnhnration 

country. 

Senate.. 

of  what  Mr.  Hnies  is 

'''£^HiNEs!"m   is  right.  ,^    furnish  labor  and 

»anl.  °  .        |,;|,,„  ,„  ,„„re  wages  ■<  conlingei.t  upon  our 

Ja,  rrS;.S'»d  r  our  «wg.tTilUr-.  <»".».»"  ■" 


im  M  N.«  O*"' "  t.S,    o  Send  hi.  m»»y 


C    ii  tie.  Y°'^«^'^!'^'l  toTth.   ™ld  b.  find  .1  m. 
!%f  *d'ffi'  'nS  *«'"S  I'lut-o.  di..™c.  in  .=*ng 

^^p  r.a's-i  ";-»'"•'<-  ""••'"  •■  "• ""' '" 

^  Andlie  won't  need  as  m"*  coal.  .^^,^  ^„,e.    i  agree 

%"uKt  it  true  that  that  for-  Pr^^^^^^^^^^         ,^^„  ,,  ^his  country 
I  am  a  great  be  .ever  that  we  must^^e  P  l^     ^^^^jon  to  everybody. 

if  we  are  going  to  ^Pr^fd  t^e  b«nrt.^^%°oint  we  can  raise  wage^  wi^ 
I  am  interested  m  cons    ering  to  what  p  ^^^^.^^^.  ^^    extent  to 

out  raising  prices  f^^  then  we  wU,  M    ^^^^  ^^^^       ,^  ^y^^ 

^hich  that  n^^y^l^Xsides  and  then,  of  course,  you  get  unemploy- 
two  squeezes  on  botn  sm  » 

ment.  _       .  „  t  „:ch  we  had  some  very  definite  way  that  we 

eoSfermh^tfwd^ei^t'^^^^^  can  be  increased  without 

increasing  prices. 
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I  think  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done  is  proven  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  when  they  permitted  relaxation  of  the 
War  Labor  Board's  rulings  to  permit  wage  increases  as  long  as  they 
did  not  increase  prices. 

Senator  Smith.  Undoubtedly  in  some  areas  that  is  true,  but  if  we 
take  industry  as  a  whole,  wouldn't  we  find  a  tendency  to  raise  prices 
unless  we  keep  up  controls?  And  I  think  controls  are  going  to  be 
difficult  to  maintain. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  case.  And  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  point  in  my  sitting  here  and  pointing  out  the  profits  made  by 
large  corporations  and  having  some  large  corporation  representatives 
come  back  with  an  answer  just  to  the  contrary.  But  I  think  we  can 
safely  raise  wages  in  this  country  without  increasing  prices  to  any 
great  extent. 

There  may  be  some  instances  where  that  can't  be  done.  There  may 
be  some  instances  where  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small.  The  cloth- 
ing factories  in  New  Orleans,  referred  to  earlier  iii  the  hearing,  com- 
pete with  some  of  the  industries  in  New  York  City.  How  they  meet 
that  competition,  I  don't  know.  They  are  perhaps  able  to  stand  that, 
but  if  that  was  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  we  are  going  to  find 
the  wages  tumbling  all  the  way  down  the  line  and  then  those  wages 
will  be  permitted  to  go  lower  and  the  other  fellow  will  go  lower  and 
then  what  becomes  of  our  national  economy? 

Senator  SMrrn.  What  becomes  of  the  national  economv  if  the  prices 
go  up  so  that  people  can't  enjoy  the  benefit  of  low  prices  Nation-wide? 
I  think  what  we  should  think  about  is  what  our  people  can  get  for  an 
hour's  work,  not  in  terms  of  dollars  but  in  terms  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hines  if  he  agrees  with 
Senator  Smith's  theory  that  prices  should  be  kept  down? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  I  do. 

Senator  Smith.  I  don't  want  the  record  to  show  that  it  should  be 
done  bv  Government  edict. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  despite  all  the  criticism  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  done  a  mighty  fine  job. 

Senator  Smith.  They  have  had  a  headache.  But  that  was  a  war 
condition  and  we  don't  want  that  in  i)eacetime. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  want  to  get  back  to  the  free  competitive  system  but 
during  times  like  this  there  is  a  ceilinjr  on  certain  foodstuffs,  but  you 
go  on  down  to  the  fish  market  and  ask  the  prices  of  some  of  the  sea 
foods  and  they  are  ridiculous,  all  out  of  pro]iortion  to  what  they  should 
be. 

I  know  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  spoila<re  and  T  happen  to  know 
that  the  differential  between  what  they  receive  from  tlie  ultimate  con- 
sumer and  what  the  fisherman  is  ])aid — we  have  them  organized is 

so  vast  it  is  astoundinjr.    l^ut  as  soon  as  we  all  get  back  to  normal  they 
will  set  back  to  normal. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  abuse  by  the 
middleman  takinsr  the  profits  while  the  consumer  is  charged  too  much. 

Mr.  Hines.  And  I  submit  that  all  these  fellows  who  have  been  piling 
up  hujre  profits  and  have  not  been  nble  to  hide  them  away  where  the 
man  from  the  Treasury  Do^artment  can't  cret  at  them— the  higher  they 
go  the  more  that  he  pays  Uncle  Sani  and  he  lessens  the  burden  on  the 
little  fellow. 


«      ,      En  K.n™  Mr  Hines,  you  say  you  hope  this  increase  in 

.aS^^ll  St=^he  cost  of  Pro^--,\„o.  it  .on't  in  many 
fir.  Hikes.  I  don't  say  I  hope.    1  say  i 

64  percent  of  those  engaged  in  the  lumoe 

be  affected.  „,  t^ble  that  was  ^vorked  out  from  the  accounts 

Now,  I  have  before  me  a  table  tnai  w  <i 
of  199  mills  throv.jrhout  the  South.  ^^^^   ^^^^^    „  straight 

tim^e-e^rSS  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ '''-' '''  ^^'"  '      ''  ' 

at  45  cents  it  is  $lT.46       -      ^ 

Irnfor  S^n.?VShousand  board  feet. 

Senator  Aikf.n.  For  shingles  or  what  ?  ^^  go  cents 

Senator  Euxndkr   ^^^  X^U-^t^ce^'^^  ^^^'^^ '^  ^' ^' 'A 
it  is  $19.40 ;  at  55  cents  it  is  $21.34   at  w  c  increase  would  be 

wWch  you  'are  now  prop^i;).^  J^^J^^^if/^St  legal  minimum     For 
$25,22,  or  $\^,^  P^^^J^^^^t^^f /ent"  it  is  $20.10,  or  an  increase  of  $13.58 
Sr  ru^airat'^i  TeitL  -he  ^^^f^^^^^^^,^  the  labor  co^s      . 
ThM;?!  Srof  lo'c^U-^'iisea  to  75  cents,  or  STV. 
percent  per  1.000  board  feet  ^^^;^.^  t^^le  placed  in  the 

"  Mr.  ChairmaiK  I/^'^Vu  be  inserted  at  this  point 
"^4lt*  tUCI  Kavt  done,  without  objection. 

clothes  in  New  Orleans^  ■       t„  ao  with  the  lumber 

•     Senator  Em.exdf.r.  But  .^'^"^  "f  J^gased  bicause  of  higher  wages? 

"^^..r..  Can  you  t-slate  «^^^^^^  ^ft  I^d 

ffr^aSe^^^o^S^^^  the  labor  cost  of  W 

^"Sfo^A^BV^vtt^f  iSed  m  that,  from  the  cutting  of  the 

tre^to  the  finished  prodiwt|  .^  ;^  y^  jaw,  will 

Senator  Eu^ender.  1  hat 's  right.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^       ^^  ^he 

affect  those  who  cut  tl^^^^^y^^aie  tie  lumber  until  it  becomes  a  finished 
mill  and  onto  tliose--J-"t^^^^^^^       the  minimum  of  65  cent«  the 

Senator  Aiken.  n">> 
ting  pulpwood? 
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Senator  Eu.k.okh.  Pulpwood  is  figured  on  a  cost^  per  cord  basis. 
My  recollection  is  $2.50  per  cord  on  up  *«  *^1'  AJ)enev  e  ^^^ 

^Senator  AiKKX.  That  seems  very  low  becau^^^  ^^  „,^ 

in  my  State,  it  runs  from  $0  to  *frf  P",^'=°['i„  i„to  the  woods  and 
cutting  is  done  with  power  saws  and  t^o  '"^  S°  ^'"^^^  4  ^ords  pre- 
cut  12  to  14  cords  in  the  same  length  of  ^'me  they  cut  *  1 

viously.     There  is  more  eificient  Pfo^f^^^J'^eSrcoTts  of  labor. 

''^^:^-^r^:^^^^S^^-  g-ven  .n  re- 
lation to  the  total  cost  ^f  the  house  the  thmg  goes  uvU.  ^^^ 

'-Ttrmere  fact  that  they  raise  the  wages  of  a  g-P^f  ^7^^;^ 
process  lumber  does  not  mean  you  are  going  to  nave 

extent  n.ight  you  not  shut  t^?  l^umber  m  11  do.  n  e,U.  ely  ^.^^^^ 

C^^^oSr  oJ  r.lrea  cSo^^^^^^^ 

aluminum  products  m    he  world   a"^,*'-^„^7if„VIl^^^  Mills 

"''t  S  ;a  'XeTJTntlZ^i^^^T&^^nA  for  lumber, 
wont  shut  do^vn.  ^^^^^^.?;'!\.  ^_  workers  will  get  more  m  tlieir 
^]^  Sv^lSVSTho^peVe;        ;^i:i  clothe?  from  the  man  in 

^^Se„?;tl^"E;.F.xnK„.  But  the  V^ Z':!^'^<^ S'Sl^ 

-f  o%?-:'rfcWt'cr^dforwS\rede  that  there  will  be  any 
^^^-  1  V   fri  or  ?hat  there  will  be  an  overwhelming  increase  m  the 
foHJ  SsVo' -S"    I  don't  think  the  65  cents  will  have  any 
appreciable  effert  at  all.  .         ^  ^^^^  minimum  wage? 

m:'m.^r^TLli"^S^t'^l  don't  think  it  will  have  any  appre- 
ciable effort  at  all.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^         t  increase  in 

costs       You  ^^;^j^  "'?;'''  1     j^^tiiral  that  those  materials  and  goods 

th^fk  tMt  ts  one' industrv  in^the  North  that  will  have  to  raise  its 
think  that  IS  one^m  ^^^.^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^  woods  but  m  the  fac- 

r  ^     w,lol  w  11  have  to  be  raised  because  of  the  highly  competitive 
tones  w=yreswdl  have  which  has  forced  prices  down  and  everybody 
rdrbid's^^ver'b'S  el-  until  they  can't  pay  high  wages. 
Mr.  Hikes.  That  is  right. 
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»;:  t 


Senator,  I  have  a  number  of  other  amendments,  and  I  don't  like 
to  encumber  the  record.  May  I  submit  them  for  your  perusal 
later  on  ?  J  i 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes,  sir.    They  may  be  inserted  in  record. 

Mr.  HiNES  (contmuing).  2.  Proposed  amendment  to  section  3  of 
the  act,  page  3,  lines  3  through  10:  Delete  lines  3  through  10— con- 
taining definitions  of  "job  classifications"  and  "unskilled  job  classifica- 
tion." •' 

3.  Proposed  amendment  to  section  6  of  the  act,  page  3,  line  11, 
through  page  4,  line  2,  of  the  bill :  On  page  3,  in  lines  21  through 
23,  delete : 

(not  in  excess  of  75  cents  an  hour  for  unskilled  job  classifications). 

4.  Proposed  amendment  to  section  8  (a)  of  the  act,  page  5,  line  17, 
through  page  6,  line  5,  of  the  bill:  On  page  5,  in  lines  20-21,  delete: 
for  unskilled  job  classifications. 

On  page  5,  in  lines  22-24,  delete : 

and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  wage  differentials  between 
intermediate  job  classifications  in  such  industry. 

5.  Proposed  amendment  to  section  8  (c)  of  the  act,  page  6,  line 
20  through  page  8,  line  9  of  the  bill:  Delete  the  entire  subsection  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(c)  In  determining  minimum  wage  rates  for  each  industry,  the  industry 
committee  and  the  Administrator  shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  following: 

(1)  The  cost  of  living; 

(2)  Competitive  conditions  as  affected  by  production  and  transportation 
costs ; 

(3)  The  wages  established  for  work  of  like  or  comparable  character 
by  collective  labor  agreements  negotiated  between  employers  and  employees 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing ;  and 

(4)  The  wages  paid  for  work  of  like  or  comparable  character  by  em- 
ployers who  voluntarily  maintain  minimum  wage  standards  in  the  industry. 

No  minimum  wage  rate  shall  be  fixed  solely  on  a  regional  basis  and  no  wage 
differentials  shall  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  age  or  sex, 

6.  Proposed  amendment  to  section  8  (e)  of  the  act,  page  9  lines 
3  through  10,  of  the  bill :  In  lines  3  and  4,  delete :  ' 

for  unskilled  job  classifications. 

In  line  8,  delete : 

for  unskilled  job  classifications. 

7.  Proposed  amendment  to  section  8  (f)  of  the  act,  page  9,  lines 
11  through  22  of  the  bill :  In  lines  12  and  13,  delete : 

,  or  subdivision  thereof  and  job  classifications  therein. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  enjoyed  myself  immensely.  I  am  sorry  Presi- 
dent Green  could  not  be  here  and  have  gotten  the  same  pleasure  out 
of  this  as  I  have. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  us. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you  for  testifying,  Mr.  Hines. 

Is  Miss  Lenroot  here  ? 


■     r  *  „,;n  vnii  ffive  vour  name  and  posi- 

Senator  Tunkeix.  Miss  Lenroot,  will  you  give  y 

tion  to  the  stenographer?.  r^nroot    Chief,  Children's  Bureau, 

Miss  Lenroot.  KathenneF.  Lenroot,  ^.n     , 

United  States  Departnient  «*  ^^'?''^- .    concerning  the  amendment  to 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  ^o  ^peak  bnettj  'JO  b^^^  -^  ^j^^        ding 

section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Staiu^^^^  ^^^  paragraph  (b),  making 

SpS.T-^-^S"Kep-^^^^^^^ 

«lmll  employ  any  oppressive  clnu   lanor 

Sprls^e  in  which  he  is  so  engaged.  ^^^lo^^ent  of  children  as 

The  existing  act  does  not  P'.<^»bit  U  ^f  ^^XSments  in  which 

Sr^SKSSo?^^^^^^^^^         a  direct  prohibition 

oppressive  child  l«bor  ?  ^  ^       .^g^nt  law,  oppressive 

Miss  Lenroot.  As  defined  in  %'"^" ',"''„ thunder  which  children 

child  labor  means  a  condition  of  <''"Ployment  un  ^j^ns  for 

iler  the  age  of  ^^f^-^^f^'P    f,  t'p^^^^^^^^^^  -ndi- 

children  of  14  and  l-'^^/^^rs  of  age^m  oc^^^^^^  interfering  with 

tions  determined  by  the  ^b  Wien  s  Jii.reau  ^        coverage  of 

their  health,  soWjng  -'  -^^f  ^ig,  «»^;^  >;^^dous  occupations 

minors  between  1(>  and  18  Jf'"^s  "V'^       „  „„«  in  coverage  which  was 
The  proposed  amendment  would  close  a^  ^^^^  ^^.^.^^^ 

pointeci  up  early  tlHsvear  by    h^Su^^^^^^^^  J»  f  >?  Tj^' 

under  section  12  (a)  ot  tiie  f^''     ,  i  Company  v.  Kathanne  t . 

32.3  U.  S.  490,  l^«f  ^~.f,'!^^;;r2eTourt  in  Znary  1945  held.  by. a 
Lenroot,  the  Lni ted  States  fcx^premei.  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

.5  to  4  decision,  that  the  \\  estein  ^^"'"       ,  '       ,  •„  t]^g,n  in  commerce 
interstate  comme.rce  '1<f  f  "°;PJ°,'^,"t'^^SSbo;^^^^^^  of  the  act, 

within  the  meaning  of  he  P'f"«"';,^'2dn  telegraph  messenger  serv- 
SS  tL*S:;5  lotrha^TKroJec&f  L  child-labor  pro- 

^^thT-proposed  amendment  ^^^^^^^^Z^ ^'S:^o  £ 
S;.S  r=n  prc^'e^tfot  wth  ?  believe  was  intended  when 
the  original  ?^t^was  pajed  in  1928^^  ^^.^^  ^^^.^^  ^  ^ 

turin'g  or  mining,  %«  ^^^^^R^^^.^  guDreme  Court  decision,  the  Bureau 
hadT^CdVd^n  S'^L^m^t^^^^^^^^^  the.  child  labor  provisions 
Slied  to  est ^blishments  such  as  Western  Union. 
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The  undesirability  of  the  employment  of  young  children  in  public 
messenger  work  \Yas  recognized  when  in  issuing  an  order  as  to  condi- 
tions under  which  14-  and  15-year-old  children  could  be  employed 
under  the  act,  it  w^as  provided  that  messenger  service  was  not  recog- 
nized as  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  employment  of  14-  and  15-year- 
old  children. 

Ihere  are  many  reasons  why  messenger  work  is  not  desirable  for 
employment  of  children.  It  involves  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather 
extremes,  physical  strain,  accident  and  health  hazards  and  often  long 
hours  and  late  night  employment. 

Children  under  16  years  of  age,  because  they  are  still  in  the  period 
of  growth,  need  special  protection  from  over-strain  and  fatigue  and 
they  need  time  for  sufficient  sleep.  In  fact,  inspections  made  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  have  shown  messenger  bovs  under  16 
working  late  at  niglit,  carrying  heavy  schedules  of  school  and  work, 
and  meeting  with  serious  work  accidents. 

There  is  also  other  evidence  of  special  accident  hazards  in  telegraph- 
messenger  work.  According  to  annual  reports  for  1941  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Comfhission  by  the  major  telegraph, 
cable,  and  radiotelegraph  companies,  accidents  to  messengers— prac- 
tically all  of  them  telegraph  messengers — caused  72  perecent  of  all 
the  injuries  occuring  to  their  employees,  although  messengers  formed 
only  no  percent  of  the  employees  as  of  December  31,  1041— a  season 
of  peak  employment. 

M;:unted  messengers  on  bicycles  or  motor  scooters  or  other  vehicles 
often  in  congested  city  areas  are  exposed  to  serious  trafiic  hazards  dur- 
ing most  of  their  working  time. 

Foot  messengers  must  work  in  winter,  in  cold  weather,  and  face  the 
danger  of  falls  on  icy  or  wet  pavements. 

The  messenger  must  work  under  pressure  of  a  time  schedule  for 
making  deliveries. 

Other  types  of  Western  Union  employment  are  also  hazardous.  In 
a  recent  case  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Children's  Bureau  two 
15-year-old  boys  working  as  groundmen  with  the  Telegraph  Co.'s 
construction  crew  were  killed. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  provide  much  needed  protection  for 
children  who  are  not  covered  under  the  present  wording  of  section 
12  (a). 

Senator  Smittt.  Do  I  understand  tliat  you  are  advocating  doing 
away  with  messenger  service  entirely? 

Miss  Lexroot.  For  children  under  16  years. 

Si^nator  S^inii.  The  hazards  you  are  speaking  of,  any  child  incurs 
when  he  goes  back  and  forth  to'school,  doesn't  he? 

Miss  Lenroot.  That  is  true,  Senator  Smith,  but  those  hazards  are 
accentuated  when  working  in  downtown  areas  and  working  long  hours. 

Senator  Smttii.  I  am  familiar  with  manv  instances  in  which  young- 
sters have  been  helped  in  getting  their  education  by  such  work,  and 
I  am  under  the  im])ression  that  the  messenger  service  of  Western 
Union  has  been  pretty  well  protected. 

Miss  Lenroot.  There  are  occupations  in  which  cliildren  under  16 
could  be  employed  without  extra  hazard  outside  school  hours  under 
safe  conditions,  and  their  help  in  that  way  could  be  secured  for 
the  family's  support. 


Senator  Smith.  Do  you  happen  to  Imow  what  percentage  of  West- 
ern  Union  messengers  are  under  16  year^  »  ^^;  ^^,^  ^ad  been  handed 

Miss  Lenroot.  On  MarcWl,  Wi-J,  betoie  .  employed 

down  by  the  Supreme  Court   11  percent  «t  the^^^ 
by  Western  Union  were  reported  to  b®  »"^"  ^g/gmpioyer  of  children 
?fnion  Telegraph  Co   is  PJ^^f^y  ^  Aa^het^^^  l^te  at  ni^ht.  all 
under  IC  in  the  ccjntry     The  *^f*ft\,e  employment  more  hazard- 
hours  and  under  all  ^ond^ions,  makes  the   ^j 

S..»to,  T.,-.»~    B«gr;>^'J  »'X  h.»rd««s  for  oM.r  p»pl. 
Senator  Eixender.  1  tlimK  ii  is  m^ 
than  for  vounger  ones.  .  ^  trving  to  get  clear  in 

„„S,r  »iviee  '"'*'■ '"'S^.JiVA.  direct  prohibition  ot  oppte.- 

.,f:s:iKbr„,;f.hlF|^ws.»^^^^^^^^^ 
j:rrp;Sr.7;orr«r;fc;'..,.-o.a  ciw™  o,,.*  .>, «.- 

hours-  ,      „,,p«tion  before,  we  were  aware  that 

In  the  study  we  gave  the  q™snon  ue  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^_ 

messenger  service  was  "ot  covered  by  *  J?  ^^j/'^^^  ^.^i^ents  and  testi- 
S"oS"n  h^rirg^^atriolutot  authorise  employment  of  chU- 

dren  under  16  in  messenger  service.  ^        ^^^  ,^11  be  within 

If  this  amendment  were  ?Jop  ?d,  however  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^ 

"'Sl?r  S^SVi^SnoXpSlftoCr  Af.  ...loS  ..,.  Western 
'''fe'i;,Sii"'lVoS  tao;'.l»t  .«ion  ,h.  W.,t.r„  Union  Co. 

court  of  appeals  hoV'"^,-"^.^  Western  Union  messengei-s,  the  num- 
I/abor  Standards  Act  ^PF'^^  *"  ^^^^^^^^    ^700  but  since  the  Supren.c 

Court  decision  incomplet      p  ^^^  ^^  ^g^ifieated  for  messenger  work. 

tSytr  SrS  SaSX  a-s  in  1038  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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There  has  been  no  serious  attack  upon  this  standard  and  the  coo^j- 
eration  of  the  employers  and  the  public  has  demonstrated  wide  public 
acceptance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  setting  up  this 
Nation-wide  protection  for  the  country's  children,  and  now  that  we 
are  no  longer  in  a  period  of  the  war  effort  it  seems  we  are  entering  upon 
a  period  in  which  we  should  provide  the  full  protection  which  I  be- 
lieve Congress  intended  to  provide  when  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Standard  Labor  Act  w^ere  enacted  into  law. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  there  any  questions  of  Miss  Lenroot? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you,  Miss  Lenroot. 

I  have  been  asked  to  announce  that  next  week  the  opposition  to  the 
bill  will  have  their  innings. 

We  will  now  adjourn  until  Thursday  of  this  week  at  the  same  time 
and  place. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  October  4, 1945.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  LABOK  STANDARDS  ACT 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 
Th.  subconmitl..  m.l,  p»r».nt  to  '««».»"»  f  ^^^X^  '"'' 

i;E«fraK.X7.rrzd  .1,.,. »«.  ~.  «^- 

lABOK  STANDARDS  ACT   ABD^UBi-  ^bminISTRATOE,  AND 

DIVISION 

Mr.  Wa™.  M.  Chairman   and       ,^^^^^^  ^ly^^r^'a:^^!^^. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  m  h'^testimony  the  omer      y,  ^j^^.j^hs,  of 

mental  position  on  the J.-.cy  of  th^s  bill  c^^ar    .^^_^^.^  ^^ 

the  Bureau  of  Labor  »  f 'sbcs  j;OTerea  ^j,„i„igtrative  angles 

bill.    So  I  shall  generally  conhne  ^V^'^^  ^        ^  j^^i  f^l  to  the 

c^o^riJKarlSTn'ravJi^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'Tc:i.Jhere  generally  ^^^^^^^.t^^'Z  '^^rl^^^S^^^^^^ 
benefit  the  Amer.ca«^^^^^^^^^  I         ^  like  to 

Act  since  1938,  a'tnougii  x  resent  these  in  detail  later 

suggest  in  the  ^j"^" Jjf ^f^^'^^  ^ 

on.    It  i?n<>t'^?;fHeS^^  Greatest  gains  under  this  proposal  are 
S  :h^%::d  help  tst,  thfse  lowest^paid  and  weakest  in  economic 
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bargaining  power.  I  believe  that  the  basic  intention  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  narrow  exemption  from  both  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  is  not  only  economically  feasible  at  this  time  but 
it^can  assist  in  stabilizing  our  economy  during  reconversicm  and  there- 
alter  5  it  can  provide  insurance  in  the  form  least  likely  to  lead  to 
inflation  agjunst  a  chaotic  drop  in  purchasing  power.  The  floor  under 
wages  should  be  strengthened. 

We  all  recall  the  calamity -howling  that  went  up  in  1937  and  1938 
over  the  supposed  ruination  of  business  that  would  come  with  even 
a  2o-cent  or  a  30-cent  minimum  wage,  with  40  cents  in  prospect.  I 
shall  touch  on  this  at  greater  length  later,  but  these  statements  today 
do  not  need  refutation.  Merely  to  repeat  them  today  is  to  let  them 
reiute  themselves. 

Senator  Tunnell.  R-ght  there,  if  you  don't  mind,  do  you  show  in 
your  statement  that  there  was  no  such  calamity  following  the  1938  act? 

Mr,  Walling.  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  quote,  a  little  bit  later,  from  some 
of  the  comments  which  were  made  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Tunxell.  Very  well. 

I'he  time  to  act  is  now.'  As  President  Truman  said  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  of  September  6  [reading]  : 

I  believed  that  the  goal  of  a  40-cent  miniiimin  was  iiiadociuate  when  estab- 
lished.    It  has  now  becomo  obsolete. 

Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  since  19';8  and  chaiig.^s  in  our  national  wage 
structure  require  an  immediate  and  substantial  uDward  revision  of  this  minimum. 
Only  in  that  way  ran  the  objectives  of  the  Fair  Labor  Staiuhirds  Act  be  realized, 
the  national  purchasing  power  protected,  and  an  eeonomv  of  full  production  and 
abundance  preserved  and  maintained  for  the  American  "people 

The  high  prosperity  which  we  seek  in  the  postwar  years  will  not  be  meaningful 
for  all  our  people  if  any  large  proportion  of  our  industrial  wage  earners  receive 
wages  as  low  as  the  minimum  now  sanctioned  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Congress  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  by  substantially  increasing  the  minimum  wage  specified  therein  to  a  level 
which  will  eliminate  substandards  of  living  and  assure  the  maintenance  of 
the  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers. 

The  President  was  equally  cogent  in  urging  limitation  of  the  exemp- 
tions in  the  act,  a  number  of  which  have  lost  such  economic  justifica- 
tion as  they  had.  In  this  statement  I  shall  first  discuss  these  exemp- 
tions in  detail,  second,  take  up  the  question  of  minimum  wage  and 
child  labor,  and  third.  ansAver  the  request  of  the  committee  that  I 
set  forth  suggestions  for  further  amendment  not  touched  on  in  the 
present  bill. 

First  of  nil,  the  exemptions.  This  is  with  regard  to  the  elimination 
of  sections  13  (a)  (10)  and  7  (c),  which  are  two  of  the  important 
exemptions  sections. 

The  bill  proposes  to  eliminate  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
sections  13  (a)  (10)  and  7  (c).  Section  13  (a)  (10)  provides  exemp- 
tion from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  act  for 
a  large  number  of  specified  agricultural  handling  and  processing 
operations  when  performed  in  the  "area  of  production"  as  defined 
by  the  Administrator.  Upward  of  a  million-and-a-quarter  workers 
are  employed  in  performing  operations  that  may  qualify  for  the 
exemption  if  they  meet  the  requirements. 

Senntor  Elt.ender.  Mr.  Walling,  could  you  at  this  point  insert  in 
the  record,  if  your  statement  does  not  contain  it,  such  a  classification 
of  the  employees  as  would  be  affected  by  these  two  amendments? 
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Mr.  WA..1X0.  I  think  that  I  do  -^^  ^Jf^J;^  ^^^l  Ifif^^  gfa5 
doivt.  Senator  Ellender,  will  you  make  it  known,  ana  i  win       ^ 

to  amplify  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  sir.  variety  of  agricultural 

Mr.  Walling.  Under  section  7  (c)  a  ^^.^^.^^''^S  workers 

processing  operati^^^^^^^^^^^  if  the 

may  qualify  for  14-week  or  year  rounu  ^i^.■^^y  of  the  estab- 

,x,quirenients  under  this  section  «7.  "«*  ^„^,J';'/' u,Xr  one  of  the 
lament  and  the  ^^"Pf '^^^/^^  ^ve  Se  rx«nption  may  apply  if 
£':stafHsC\  is^ii  'll^aief  of^^roduotion,  Ld  other  tests  re- 

n':^rTrS:a?;r{-e.plai„  that  in  ^^^ ^^  J^ 
seems  to  me  the  language  i^^^t^er  comi?  ica ted.  You  say  tha  ec^ 
tion  13  provides  exemption  f-™  ^^.Xr  of    p^ifed  agricultural 

'f  4xi"  ^Cn^r'^a'lJr'i.iriSL  exemption  for  all 
.,^loyTj':i:.Vi^oJ't:  seasonal  industries,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator^  And  they  would  still  be  under  the  seasonal— - 

frwlJiTfiSei^poi.)^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
by  the  Administrator  would  be  entitled  to  14  weens 

'"'lei^.xEXDER  (interposing).  Overtime  exemption  only? 

mignt  De  ^\Y' /"'  -J,!,!  p^-pmnt    or  that  that  would  affect,  I  should 
employees  tl^^*  ;^""''S/X  put  in  the  record  how,  in  the  past,  you 

?W  onetest  shouW  be  whether  the  establishment  employed  10  or 
that  one  test  snouiu  mvolved  m  the 

more  emp^yee  ,  and^.t   ^a    th^^^^  ^^^^_^  .^        jj  Hy 

™f  case  where  lie  sfipmrie  Court  decided  in  a  5  to  4  decision  that 
?hit  numerical  test  of  imployees  was  not  a  proper  interpreta  ion  of 
Ihf  term  "area  of  productVon!"  and  the  Court^directed  the  Adminis- 

•twifT  nut  hnto  the  record  some  figures-which  are  only  an  esti- 
mate becausi    is  impossible  to  do  more  than  that-of  the  number 
Tpmnlovees  in  different  occupations  who  would  be  affected?     Is 
1    f  wW  vmi  would  like,  Senator  Ellender?  ,   ,      .,      . 

Senator  eT™k.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  a  sort  of  classification 
of  the  employees  that  would  be  affected. 
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IS  IS  it. 


Mr.  AValling.  Well,  I  think  th'u 

Senator  Ellexdkr.  For  instance,  let  us  say  yon  have  a  lot  of  apple 
growers  in  Virginia,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  large  operators. 
Some  of  them  have  their  own  facilities  on  their  farms  to  pack  and 
prepare  their  own  fruit  for  market.  Would  they  in  any  wise  be 
covered  by  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wallincj.  The  bill  itself,  as  we  said  a  minute  ago,  would  sub- 
ject all  of  these  employees  to  the  minimum  wage  obligations.  The 
only  exemption  to  which  these  agricultural  processing  and  seasonal 
industries  would  be  entitled  would  be  an  overtime  exemption  for  14 
weeks,  depending  on  whether  they  could  qualify  for  classification  as 
a  seasonal  industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  and,  I  believe, 
under  the  proposed  changes,  it  is  felt  that  agricultural  labor  should 
be  exempted  from  wages  and  hours  and  evervthing  else.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  now,  would  you  not  consider  labor  as 
agricultural  labor  that  is  engaged  on  a  farm  in  preparing  fruit  for 
the  market  when  the  whole  operation  is  conducted  by  the  farmer 
himself  on  his  own  farm  with  his  own  facilities? 

Mr.  Walling.  Well,  the  act  as  it  now  stands  specifically  refers  to 
first  processing,  which  would  cover,  I  think,  many  of  the  occupations 
which  you  reter  to ;  and  of  course,  agriculture  itself,  under  the  act, 
is  specifically  exempt. 

Senator  I^llender.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the  present  law  if  a 
fruit  grower  produces  enough  apples,  let  us  say  on  his  farm,  and 
he  can  afford  to  have  a  packing  plant  on  his  farm,  and  should  he 
employ  as  many  as  25  people,  to  polish  the  fruit  and  pack  it  and  have 
it  ready  for  shipment,  such  employees  would  not  under  this  new 
set-up  be  considered  as  farm  labor.     Is  that  correct,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  I  don't  think  that  necessarily  follows.  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  say  that  those  employees,  at  present,  of  the  farmer, 
would  be  exempt  as  agricultural  employees,  which  is  correct;  but  1 
don't  understand  that  the  proposed  bill  changes  the  definition  of 
agriculture  in  any  way.  It  merely  deals  with  the  subsequent  oi>era- 
tions  to  agriculture,  that  is,  the  processing  of  agricultural  products. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  then,  let  me  put  it  this  way — I  desire  to 
put  in  in  the  affirmative  now  and  be  more  specific — should  a  lart^e 
fruit  grower  have  a  processing  plant  of  his  own,  and  should  be  prepare 
his  fruit  for  market  on  his  own  farm,  then  neither  the  present  law 
nor  the  act  we  are  considering  would  in  any  wise  affect  him? 

Mr.  Walling.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Ellender.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  few  farmers 
small  farmers,  got  together  and  agreed  to  purchase  machinery  for 
processing  their  own  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as  the  large  grower 
does — would  they  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act,  or  would  they  be 
exempt  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  I  think  they  would  be  covered  insofar  as  any  produce 
is  handled  which  is  not  raised  on  the  particular  farm.  That  is  the 
exemption  goes  to  the  farmer  and  his  employees,  but  not  to'  the 
handling  of  products  by  someone  else,  raised  by  someone  else. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  the  same  operation  as  performed 
by  the  farmer  who  picks  and  processes  his  own,  can't  be  done  by  half 


.    u      o  ..rocesincr  machine  and  prepare 

"^t.  W.U.KO.  under  ^^^t^^:^ ^^^^^^^ 
this  bill,  of  course,  does  a^vay^^ha,vy  area  o^  P^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^  ^„j^, 
so  that  those  oi^erations,  1  think,  ^^" 

the  proposal.  ^  „„  fUmio-h  a  sroup  of  farmers  organ- 

Senator  Aiken.  You  m''':,".^;]^  4e  wfll  say^to  cack  or  process  their 
izedtoprocess  ust  then- o^^m  fruit,  ^ewmsy^    1^     .  ,^j^„. 

Lwn  fruit?    Wouldn't  there  be^^adistoctio^^^^  organization    or 

dling  their  own  f'-\"t/f„7fu„„y  fruit  from  other  growers  and 
^vhe^her  they  orga.uzed  and  bo^g  t  tru       ^^^.^^^.^^  ^y^      ^ 

'"S  W^I™  i^UrnderSVUiU  to  provide  any  distinction 

based  on  whether  it  is  n«nP;;f 'l^'iS  ^at  this  bill  would  eliminat^ 
Senator  AiKBK  D°J-„^„"^rX  hired  packers  to  sort  and  pac. 
the  exemption  for  a  truit«row 

his  applies  n  the  fall  of  the  year . 
Mr  WAI.I.INO.  Onhisownfarm? 

Senator  Aiken   Yes.  directly  employed  by  him. 

Mr.  Walling.  No,  I  think  not  h  iney  farmers  pooled 

But  I  understood  your  ca  e  to  be  one  wh  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
their  efforts  together  and  did  pacKiiiB  " 

"ktar Kn.  Under  the  law,  doesn't  the  farm  cooperative  have 

the  same  status  as  an  individual .  ^^^^  ^^       reference 

Mr.  WaJXINC   I^o;  not  at^^e  pres«^^^  ^^,     ^hey  have  no 

SS^tSStt  i^l  i£d^  of  3.urs  they 

..Ste-fS^eXfedS^Sd  they  not? 
Mr  Walling.  The  cooperatives? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  ,,,^..^„„f  them  which  now  can  qualify, 
Mr.  Walling.  Yes,I  thmk  that  some  ott^^.^^     ^    ^^^  ,,„^,, 

probably,  under  a  defimt  on  of    a^^^y     „f  ^„  exemption, 
he  proposal,  not  be  able  to  avail  themse^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,1 

Senator  Ellender.  Can  you  be  a  httle^^^^  AUofus  I 

us  the  difference,  because  I  ^^l^Xoo^^^^^^^         for  the  purpose  of  help- 
think,  believe  in  the  form^ition  of  cooperatives  ^^^ 

ing  the  farmers  as  much  as  P^f 'bie-    ^  ^      cooperatives;  and  then 

io^us,  first,  how  the  PJf ''"^^^^i  ^J^^^^  v^^rop^seJ,  and  what  changes 
what  changes  are  made  in  the  bill  as  n      i     i  ^^  ^^y  propose. 

will  be  made  from  ^^^^^^^"^Xdlf  neTthCun^     the  act  as  at  present 
Mr.  Walling   Asl  undeTstandn,n  ^^  ^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^g 

worded,  nor  under  this  bill,  wo"i^J°".P^„  rpj^e„  ^m  have  to  qualify 
:X  merely  beeX*^,fe'ermXn  under  eTthTr  the  act  or  the  bill 
or  fail  to  q"«l'*y j,"'    thev  3  the  standards  that  are  applicable  to 

depending  <^lf'i^l£^\Zt   there  are  no  special  provisions  or 
everybody  else,     in  o  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^g  ^ 

special  exemptions  «PP'>    fj;       jt  occurs  to  me  that  certain  KEA  co- 
Senator  ^\^^^J^^2sT\ek^,  have  been  exempt  from  having  to 
operatives,  m  some  tctt  ? 
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get  the  consent  of  the  State  public  service  commission  or  being  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  public  service  commission  be- 
cause they  were  regarded  as  having  the  rights  of  the  individual  rather 
than  a  corporation. 
Mr.  Walling.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  I  am  wondering  why  that  would  apply  to  the 
REA  and  not  to  the  same  farmers,  perhaps^  pooling  their  apple  crop 
in  order  to  grade  more  uniformlv  and  to  handle  their  crop  better.  I 
can  see  how,  if  they  bought  apples  from  their  neighbors  and  made  a 

profit  on  them,  that  thev  would 

Senator  Tunnell  (interposing).  Wouldn't  that  depend  somewhat 
on  whether  the  coo])erative  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  much  the 
same  as  a  corj^oration  or  a  company,  or  whether  it  was  a  means  of 
having  the  individual  farmer's  own' fruit  processed  and  taken  back? 
Senator  Aiken.  Tlie  idea,  Senator,  is  this:  We  will  say  that  25 
farmers  couldn't  each  afford  a  grading  machine,  but  they  coidd  afford 
one  collectively. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  asking  if  it  wouldnt'  make  a  difference  as 
to  whether  they  were  to  get  their  products  back-graded,  or  whether 
it  was  a  business  proposition  in  the  name  of  a  cooperative  or  a  partner- 
shin  by  which  the  i)roducts  were  sold  as  joint  property. 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  too. 
Mr.  Walling.  As  the  committee  knows,  many  States  have  enacted 
protective  and  encouraging  legislation  for  cooperatives,  and  that 
varies  from  State  to  State  according  to  individual  State  policy;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  this  act  which  deals  with  cooperatives  or  gives  them 
any  special  status  in  the  law. 

Perhaps  I  might  refresh  your  recollection  of  the  definition  of  agri- 
culture now  in  the  statute,  which  I  think  makes  very  clear  what  the 
limitations  are.     [Reading:] 

"A?rn* culture"  includes  farming  in  all  its  bi-anches  and  among  other  things 
includes  the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  production,  culti- 
vation, growing,  and  hajvesfin^'  of  any  aiiricultural  or  liorticultural  commodi- 
ties (including  conunodities  defined  as  agricultural  commodities  in  section  15  (g) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended),  the  raising  of  livestock,  bees, 
fur  bearing  animals,  or  i)oultry,  and  any  practices  (including  any  forestry  or 
lumbering  operations)  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to  or 
in  fonjnnction  with  srch  farming  operations,  including  preparation  for  market, 
delivery  to  storage  or  to  market,  or  to  carriers  for  transportation  to  market. 

You  see,  there  is  nothing  in  there  which  refers  in  any  way  to  co- 
operatives, and  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  the  congressional  policy 
was  to  treat  cooperatives  on  the  same  basis  as  other  types  of  business 
onxanizations;  and  as  I  understand  it,  the  bill  leaves  untouched  that 
policy. 

Seriator  Aiken.  Then  you  claim  that  if  6  farmers  get  together  and 
buy  an  apple  grader,  that  the  labor  they  employ  would  come  under 
the  law,  the  wage-and-hour  law^;  but  if  each  one  of  them  bought  a 
grader  separately,  which  they  couldn't  afford  to  do,  they  would  be 
exempt?     I  can't  see  that. 

Mr.  Walling.  Of  course,  under  the  present  act.  Senator  Aiken  the 
operation  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  some  kind  of  an  exemp- 
tion, but  that  is  not  because  it  is  a  cooperative,  but  because  it  is  first 
pvocecsirio-  or  because  they  are  within  the  area  of  production,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 


Under  the  proposed  bill,  tl-nl^  ^S  ^  -"^d  CS 
be  for  overtime  in  the  case  ot  mdustueb 

seasonal  in  nature.  „,^„i^i  ctill  be  exempted?  ^ .  . 

■"Mr"  lS'  Y.,;  if  Ih.,  .r.  in  «..  a™  ■><  P^WucUon,  for 

example.  /^    ^  •   i„  ;„  mv  nart  of  the  country  they  pay  a  lot 

Senator  Aiken.  Certainly  in  my  part  oi  i"' expect  they  do 

more  than  the  minimum  wages  m  haivest  season. 

in  most  parts  of  the  country.  whether  you  are  familiar  with 

Here  is  another  thing.     I  don  t  kno^^  ;^  heUier  yo  teamsters 

the  controversy,  .whifh  '^«n^«"l'."/tnwhfch  the  union  claimed  that 

union  and  a  certain  ^l"ir.Y,{;?'P"^'^f'i"^;"\;as  being  operated  was  not  a 
a  farm  upon  which  a  milking  machine  ''^^K^^^^  ^,,^t  they  received 

farm.     And  then  the  Selective  Semc«j?^;;^7,,at  a  farm  that  had  an 
an  interpretation  from  the  AVar  ^^boi  Boaid  m"  therefore 

rir;^nplo;d  t^^e'^id'^^^^^^^^^  V^-gs  amendment 

farm  and  should  not  «"'"«■.  ""f^thh^under  the  definition  of  agi-i- 
Mr.  Waixino  (interposing).  I  think  unrt^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

culture  in  the  Fair  Labor  ^^^^^^^^  ^  fr  quently-and  that  is  one 

operation  as  agncultura  .    ^  '*    T,!?  f  ".„  .iety  of  definitions  of  the 
of  the  diflicu!ties-m  Federal  leg.sla  ion  ajauetyo  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

"'i1,^V*:!,St'' W  ki'SfSS^^  'of  th.  F.U-  Lab.,-  S.a„<l.* 

Act,  certainly.  ,         farmer  should  have  his  status 

ministration  of  this  act 

Senator  ^ikbn.  ^o,^  don  t  e  Uien^     ^^^^^  connection,  .vould  you 

Senator  Eli-i-nw-R-  f  ^;,  ';f^     "^^^t  to  which  a  farmer  can  process 

mind  stating  in  a  f      ^;«  ^^l  !^  for  marketing  or  storage  or  for  any 

his  own  goods  on  "'^  "Jwn  i.uia  nurvigw  of  the  proposed  law? 

S.;nh.r  Emfxder  (interposing).  I  have  got  your  definition,  but 
v.n  HP  t7.eures«if Administrator,  and  the  purpose  ot  my  question  was 
L  a^youS  your  idea  was  now  as  to  that,  based  on  your  past 

experience.  p„ -,„„c  T  cin  crive  vou  a  specific  illustration.    For 

i£n^,T:^^e\:SlVo^erZlTL.  Lried  on  as  an  adjunct 
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of  the  farm  instead  of  as  a  timbering  operation  as  such,  we  have  al- 
ways said  that  the  language  was  very  clear  in  the  statute  that  that  was 
incidental  to  agriculture  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  exemption. 

If,  however,  a  farmer  owns  a  tract  of  timber,  let  us  say,  for  purposes 
of  illustration,  some  distance  from  the  farm  where  he  is  carrying  on 
dairying  operations,  and  he  operates  that  as  a  lumber  operation  with- 
out any  reference  to  his  farming  activities,  and  those  logs  which  are 
cut  and  sawed  are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  then  I  think  that 
isn't  incidental  to  farming  and  therefore  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
agricultural  exemption. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  suppose  instead  of  the  tract  of  tiniberland 
being  away  from  his  farm  it  were  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  it,  and  in 
order  to  carry  on  an  all-year-round  operation  he  did  that,  would  he 
not  be  exempt? 

Mr.  Walling.  I  think  it  depends  on  the  degree  of  integration  of  the 
timbering  operation  with  the  farming  activity.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter. Senator,  I  think  there  has  been  very  little  difficulty  either  in  en- 
forcing that  provision,  administering  it,  or  on  the  part  of  farmera 
themselves  in  knowing  whether  they  were  or  were  not  exempt.  In  a 
practical  case  before  you,  it  is  pretty  easy  to  tell  whether  the  farmer 
is  just  doing;  some  incidental  lumbering  operations,  or  whether  he  is 
really  engaging  in  the  lumber  and  timber  industry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Isn't  your  distinction  whether  he  could  sell  the 
farm  and  still  continue  his  operation  of  the  timber  without  any  detri- 
ment at  all,  or  whether  it  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  farming 
and  the  stoppage  of  one  would  have  a  tendency  to  stop  both  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  Certainly  if  the  operation  is  so  separate  that  the 
sale  of  the  farm  doesn't  anect  the  production  of  timber,  let's  say,  that 
would  be  very  clear. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  if  he  were  engaged  solely  in  timbering,  it 
wouldn't  be  farming.     I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Walling.  That  is  obvious. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  haven't  had  much  trouble  in  that  respect  the 
last  few  years,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  No. 

Senator  Aiken.  There  was  for  the  first  year  or  so  in  getting  an  un- 
derstanding of  just  what  was  exempt  and  what  was  not  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  Yes.  I  don't  think  it  has  been  a  problem  for  some 
time,  actually.     I  think  it  is  pretty  well  established. 

I  fully  endorse  the  proposel  to  cancel  entirely  the  minimum  wage 
exemption  hitherto  available  under  section  13  (a)  (10).  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  major  step  forward  can  easily  bo  taken  at  this  time. 
The  general  wage  structure  of  the  country  has  improved  markedly 
since  1938,  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became  law.  During 
extensive  hearings  which  the  Division  recently  held  in  connection 
with  the  redefinition  of  "area  of  production,"  numerous  industry  rep- 
resentatives testified  that  they  were  currently  paying  wage  rates  above 
the  minimum  required  by  the  act.  No  conclusive  evidence  has  been 
presented  indicating  that  these  processing  and  assembling  industries 
are  economically  unable  to  move  along  wnth  other  industries  of  the 
country  toward  improved  standards  for  their  workers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  at  this  time  of  major  readjustment  in  economic 
activity  and  labor  utilization  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
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within  which  the  wage  earners  are  afforded  the  fundamental  protection 
°*fr„aTiraAX?e  that  the  cancellation  o^xempt^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  area  of  production  concept  will  x;emove  a  ^ype  o  l^  ^^.^^^^^ 

harresuUecf  in  serious  /"^H^T./i^'ro t  sicvns  of  the  act.  The 
problems  of  «<l"»'nj,«t'-f,'^'°'V"f,t^'  '*"^d  in  effect  for  several  years, 
'definition  adopted  by  the  d^'f ';''^' ^^^j^e  discrimination  between 
which  attempted    o  ^mm  ze  competai  .^^^^^.^  ^^  ^j^^  g 

establishmentsin  the  same  industryj^^s  .^  ^^^^  p  „f 

preme  Court  m  the  HoUj^  ^.U  ca*.    i  ^^^^  limitations  of 

formulating  another  defin/t'?"  '1,'f'the  present  language  of  he 
Supreme   Court   "'tf  P''«t'^tK.n   and  the   pres      ^^^^_fe.^  .tandpo.nt 

statute,  is  bound  to  ^e  un^atf  acto^y  t  om       ^  -^-^^^  ..tuitions 

as  it  will  inevitably  create  and  e^t^^-^g^^y ^ments  sub  ect  and  some 
and  cut  industries  m  two  ^X.*^""fJo  eliminate  the  area  of  produc- 
exempt.     The  only  sound  solution  is  to  eiu  i  ^.^^  ^j^^^ 

irc'oncept  completely  .^y -^^^eivt  to^^^^^^^^  ^^^.  ,,  ^..^lon 

In  addition  to  tlie  minimum  ^^"g^^^^^  j^  ^  year-round  overtime 
13  (a)  (10)  that  section  also  '"^^'^f.f'^^l' anions  meeting  its  require- 
exelnitilm 'f or  employees  <>"f  §  ^  '"  «  fm^^  o^ertime^  exemptions 
ments.  Year-round  ^^^  ^tYf  /^n'"-^  j,  i^^^gtries  comprising 
are  also  provided  by  jct'°  J  }^^\  ^^  ..iJout  a  million  and  a  half 
about  150,000  establishments  and  «'ni''"y  \^^  ^j.  i4.,veek  exemptions 
workers  have  been  eligible  for  y«"«r-«rouna  o       ^^^       ^^^.^^^ 

under  sections  13  (a)  (l^)  ^"^  J,  slrare  met.    Thi  proposal  to 
•  certain  requirements  of  these  =ecaon  ^^  production  part  of 

eliminate  not  only  .l^,  (-^^ /y/^'  ""  ,vell,  raises  the  basic  question  of 
7  (c),  but  the  remainder  of  7  (c)  as  ^^e   ,  overtime  ex- 

what  justification  there  )f  f;^r^fi^J';*"f^td  •«"'.«  ^^n^U      and  proc- 
emptions  to  the  various     «"«^^^  question  must  be  answered 

esstng  of  agncultural  c<'!"~ies.     ims  i  questions  to  be 

in  te^ms  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  act     ^  -J^^^^  to  work 

answered  are  (1)  to  ^^hat  extent  do  these  in^^^^^^ 

'%^i  Ti.r:nL^mLtries  ^i^^^^j^^i:^^ 

work  is  apparent.   The  5"d"stnes  subject  to  ««;«-  Pr«>  su^  e.  ^  ^ 
activity  in  the  moving  and  processing  ot  a  ci  op  example, 

In  the  canning  ofP«''f^^'*^^*j;ff;,^Vaieasin  which  the  establish- 
the  entire  ^vailf  ^e  >aborj^^  ^^^,„,,,  tioii. 

ments  are  located  is  i»equeniiy  u  considerably  more  than  40 

At  such  times,  employees  often  «"?*  ^"'^^/S  '  jf  fhe  purpose  of 
hours  in  order  to  F^^"^"*  J^^ 'PtiirSUalizing  o^^^ 
section  7  is  to  spread  «nPJoyf  i^"*  .J3  Kply  the  penalty  under 
wonder  whether  it  ^f  ^t^,^ ''PR^fthe  oWectKf  the  act  to  spread 
such  circumstances.  I  questmn  that  the  object^^e^^^  ^  feasible  for 
employment  ^«"\d Jje  adueved  s  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

workers  to  move  to  other  centers  loi  a  ^.^j^  ^^^^^^, 

some  rare  instances  -^X^ieTof  tWear     On  the  other  hand 
kinds  of  activities  at  other  times  oiine  y  j     ^^^.^^^  g^ouid 

require  long  hours  of  work. 
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There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  sound  justification,  either  eco- 
nomic or  social,  for  tlie  all-year-round  exemptions  provided  for  in 
section  13  (a)  (10)  and  certain  portions  of  7  (c)  for  industries  that 
operate  all  year  around,  even  though  they  may  handle  perishable  com- 
modities. Such  industries  can  and  should  contribute  to  increased 
employment  by  reducing  their  normal  workweek.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  such  industries  would  require  some  overtime  tolerance  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year  because  of  sharp  fluctuations  in  the  volume 
ol  commodities  handled. 

Some  industries  involved  in  sections  13  (a)  (10)  and  7  (c)  would, 
under  S.  1349,  still  retain  a  14- week  overtime  exemption  up  to  12 
hours  a  day  and  5G  hours  a  week  under  section  7  (b)  (3)  of  the  act. 
Included  among  these  industries  are  those  engaged  in  packing  and 
canning  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  constitute  by  far  the  largest 
groups  of  industries  to  which  the  overtime  exemption  may  apply. 
Other  industries  eligible  for  the  7  (b)  (3)  overtime  exemption  include 
cotton  warehousing,  tobacco  auction  w^a rehouses,  country  grain  eleva- 
tors, and  the  processing  of  sugar  beets  and  cane.  It  would  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  equitable  to  continue  this  exemption  for  these  industries 
unless  similar  provision  is  made  for  other  industries  involved  in  sec- 
tion 13  (a)  (10)  or  7  (c)  which  are  in  equal  need  of  overtime 
tolerances. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pointed  out  in  his  statement,  the  elimina- 
tion of  section  7  (c)  from  the  act  would  still  leave  section  7  (b)  (3) 
which  would  be  available  for  tlie  agricidtural  processing  industries 
which  are  of  a  truly  seasonal  character  and  which  cannot  expand  their 
labor  force  during  periods  of  peak  production.  This  suggestion  in- 
volves a  technical  problem  in  that  some  of  the  industries  for  whom 
overtime  exemptions  are  now  provided  under  section  7(c)  would  not 
qualify  for  the  section  7  (b)  (3)  exemption,  although  they  may  need 
overtime  themselves  as  much  as  industries  which  do  qualify.  The 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section  7  (b)  (3)  are  based  on  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  congressional  intent  as  indicated  at  the  time  when  sec- 
tion 7  (c),  as  well  as  section  13  (a)  (10)  of  the  act,  was  placed  in  the 
act.  If  it  is  the  committee's  desire  that  some  of  the  industries  men- 
tioned in  7  (c)  or  13  (a)  (10)  should  now  become  eligible  for  the  14- 
week  exemption  provided  by  section  7  (b)  (3),  some  indication  should 
be  given  of  a  broadened  scope  intended  for  7  (b)  (3),  in  order  that 
the  Administrator  may  have  the  necessary  guide  for  revising  the 
re^^ulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  provision  of  the  act. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  revision  of  the  hshery  exemption. 

Section  13  (a)  (5)  of  the  act,  as  presently  written,  provides  for  the 
complete  exemption  from  both  minimum  waire  and  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  act  for  employees  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  processing 
and  in  handling  fish  and  fish  products.  It  applies  not  only  to  fisher- 
men but  also  to  manufacturing  establishments  whicli  ])rocess  fish  and 
wholesale  establishments  which  handle  fish.  S.  1340  proposes  to 
eliminate  the  exemption  for  processing  and  handling  of  fish,  restrict- 
ing it  in  general  to  the  actual  fishing  operations,  including  going  to 
and  coming  from  Avork.  The  industries  comprised  in  the  present 
exemption  employ  about  215,000  woikers,  of  whom  about  125,000  are 
engaged  in  actual  fishing  operations. 

Senator  Elt.ender.  Mr.  Walling.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
there  is  quite  a  lot  of  fish  processing  that  is  seasonal  to  the  same  extent 
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J        „*oWps     Whv  should  you  make  a 
as  is  true  with  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.    Why 

distinction  betweeii  them?  moment  that  I  think  they  should 

Mr.  Waixing.  I  suggest  u  3»st  ^  "  "'"^^^  that  was  what  I  had  in 

be  ti-eated  like  other  se-asona   n.dus  r.es  and  t^  .^  ^  ^^  ,^ 

mind  in  what  I  said  a  mmute  ago  inj"f,-7    f   „„  a  seasonal  basis, 
to  be  the  only  .exemption  available  and  t^^^^^^^^^  ^^  .^^  .^ 

that  the  committee  should  '^""f-f  .'^  bi<)ad«;  iUistries  which  are  not 

as  I  understand  it.  ij  v.^  M-irification  of  what  is  meant 

Mr.  WAU.1NO.  I  think  there  should  ^*=^|^Xh  we  been  in  effect  for 
by  "seasonal,"  becai.se  the  reg-nat,onswnc^^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^.^^^^ 

nearly  7  years  now  "^turally  w^je^P^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,,^  ^eed 

act,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  ^"nd.imentai  ^^^^^^  seasonal 

guidance  from  the  Congress  as  to  ^v  hetM  y  ^^  ^j^^ 

fo  be  more  broadly  or  >»"re  nari^   ly  cm^sUued,^^  ^^^^^  .seasonal," 
present  time  it  would  be  *l'«!™^i*^  ^^^jT  ^e  as  much  entitled  to  be  con- 

those  which  are  now  able  to  quality.  exemption  for 

J-^LSirand  ^r^^gV fiK^d  other  perishable  goods 
'"^r^SiS'S:  UhTnk  tSeommittee's  suggestion  for  overtime 
^''sZtor  Inf-.Torwould  give  them  the  ll-week  exemption  but 

"If^  W^lrX'f  SrU;  for  overtime  only 
^> nator  AiKEX.  But  not  for  the  mmunum  wage? 

^:Jj^t:^t^S^^^^^  I W  raised  has  been 
to  the  overtime  rather  than  to  the  m.'"™"'"Zfltv 

Mr.  WAU.1NG.  I  think  that  that  is  t Je  d^ftcul  y.  ^  ^^^,j^„,.^  ;, 

Senator  Aiken.  Because,  aft^r  »"; j' V^  .^^r^/'^^^trv  than  it  has 
setting  up  closer  to  the  ^^^^^^^^^  hive  so  miw  part-time 
&'e?::anywat  "nS^^f^ay  the  same  thing  that  they  get  m 
^"Sr^tLti!  f  l;:t"i;'dirio  tl.  impact  of  tl.  war,  isn't  it. 

Senator  ?  .   ,   .  working  up  before  the  war. 

fr^lru^^lxfi  believ    t  le'^objertlves  of  this 'proposed  amendment 

^^i"- ^^  w       ThPre  is  no  reason  why  establishments  which  freeze, 

"""  i'rwhiksaTefi^h  should  be  treated  any  differently,  as  Senator 

can,  or  wholesale  n^"      ,    ^  ■    ^  f  ^^.^  basic  coverage  of  the 

^'  "/ifnn  Ci  ettaCislunents'which  handle,  freeze  or  process  fresh 
f^-^  ll  wo-etables.  S.  1349  recognizes  that  the  exemption  for 
fic^in^  onerltfoi  s  as  such,  is  legitimate.  It  is  impracticable  to  reg- 
?  \  *f,Zt^  of  work  for  this  industry  and  the  regulation  of  hours 
ulate  horns  of  wo  k  objectives  of  the  act  in  spreading  employ- 

ment    S  nee  it  Ts  not  possible  to  measure  hours  of  work,  it  is  also 
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impossible  to  establish  any  hourly  minimum  wage.  Wage  payments 
in  this  industry  are  frequently  on  a  share  basis,  and  it  does  not  seem 
urgent  at  this  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  other 
methods  of  wage  payments  to  fishermen.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
study  the  earnings  and  income  of  fishermen  to  see  if  there  is  some 
special  provision  which  might  be  required  to  give  them  such  protec- 
tion as  may  be  found  necessary,  but  at  the  moment  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  a  basis  for  suggesting  that  such  legislation  is  needed. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Walling,  at  this  point  could  you,  in  a  few 
words,  tell  us  how  the  fishing  industry  is  affected  by  the  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  By  the  proposal  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  I  don't  think  you  have  covered  that  in 
your  manuscript  so  far. 

Mr.  Walling.  What  it  does,  of  course,  is  to  take  away  the  over- 
time and  minimum  wage  exemption  for  fish  processing  but  leave  fish- 
ing itself  totally  exempt. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  they  have  that  now. 

Mr.  Walling.  No  ;  not  all  parts  of  the  industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  Oh,  you  are  advising  that  it  should? 

Mr.  Walling.  I  am  advising  that  the  proposal  in  the  bill  is  sound, 
but  that  there  is  no  reason  for  requiring  minimum  wage  payments  in 
the  fishing  industry  because  of  the  practical  difficulties,  among  others, 
of  trying  to  do  that,  the  impossibility  of  estimating  the  hours  worked, 
and  the  fact  that  the  method  of  compensation  is  generally  not  on  an 
hourly  basis  in  the  fishing  industry. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  clear,  because  my  statement  may  not 
have  been  clear,  that  at  the  i^resent  time  the  bulk  of  the  fishing  opera- 
tions are  exempt. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  I  understood.  The  question,  then, 
is  how  are  they  affected  by  this  new  proposal? 

Mr.  Walling.  Well,  it  is  the  processing  and  the  handling  of  the 
fish  which  are  affected. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  what  are  you  doing  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Walling.  Under  the  bill  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Under  this  new  proposal. 

Mr.  Walling.  Well,  I  am  suggesting  that  they  should  be  put  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  processing  operations ;  that  you  treat  fish  like 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  instance. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is,  you  ought  to  have  a  seasonal  exemp- 
tion? 

Mr.  Walling.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  For  overtime  only? 

Mr.  Walling.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  All  right. 

Mr.  Walling.  The  exemption  from  the  minimum-wage  provisions 
of  the  act  for  fish  processing  and  wholesaling,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  perishability  of  products  any  more 
than  for  handling  and  processing  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
necessity  for  minimum-wage  protection  for  employees  engaged  in  fish 
processing  is  indicated  by  a  survey  of  selected  key  occupations  in  fish 
and  sea  food  canning  plants  in  10  designated  areas  during  the  1943 
season  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  showing  average  hourly 
earnino^  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  of  32.4  cents  an  hour ;  of  35.7  in  New  Orleans, 
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However,  because  of  the  Pf'^^^X^y  „es  for  seasonal  operations 

to  consider' the  need    or  "^^^^^Se  C'he  P'°'''''"^  "^  "^ 
along  with  the  suggestions  I  have  made  lor        v 

tural  commodities.  nvertime  tolerances,  at  least  one  addi- 

Aside  from  the  Provision VT,,T  1349  ^^  j^^,  „^^  stands  the 

tional  change  ^l|5"ld  be  made  m  S  ia«.         ^^^^  unloading  fishing 

exemption  would  not  be  f PPjj^^'^Jformed  by  fishermen,  particu- 
vessels.  This  operation  is  of  ten  ^e'^™^^  ^^hus,  these  employe^ 
larly  in  the  case  of  fish  for  th«  f^^^J  ^^^^^eek  in  which  they  engaged 
would  lose  the  exemption  ^"""8  "L^  ^re  likely  to  be  at  sea  during 
in  unloading  opemtionsSmce^hey  we   satisfactorily,  to  establish 

the  same  workweek,  it  would  be  "^P^^^'"  .;.  g  payment  and  overtime 
hours  of  work  for  the  purpose  of  minimum  wa„   i    j, 

payment.  „„rlor«tand  it,  in  Washington  and  Maine 

^  Senator  Ei.LE^Tiu^'  ^^  .<S^n ft Wlmited  mostly  ^ 
and  California,  isn't  the  f  f^f  \"fX^7ea  ?oods  of  that  kind  ?      ^     ^ 
of  salmon,  tuna  hsh  lobster  a„dothese^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Waixing.  I  think  it  obviously  ^"^jjg^i  ,,ery  far  because  of 
that  those  waters  produce,  because  it  isn  t  carriea       y 
perishability.  ^,„v=e  because  of  the  size  of  the  fish  it  natu- 

*  Senator  Ei.t.f.nder.  Of  couree,  »ff^'^f.°"'w  „s  say,  would  be  the 
rally  takes  less  labor  to  h«ndl«  them  than  let  i^  y,^^  ^^^^-^^  f 
case  in  Mobile,  or  ,n  Ne^  Oileans  with  le^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^„d, 
shrimp.     For  instance,  the  canning  ot  snr     T  j^^^j  shrimp- 

and  after  a  shrimp  is  bo  led      «  sl«"U  ot_ea  ^^^  .^      ^„ 

which  is  about  as  big  as  your  ^^^l^^^l^^J,,,,,^  i„  that  section, 

work  done  by    'a'"l-.*       •„  JfnM^ine  I  imagine  instead  of  paying 
as  much  as  it  is  in  California  oi"  i"  ^a  ne  1  ima^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

25  cents  for  a  can  of  s^i^n^P/^^'^^VtlLth^  variation  in  the  rates 
Mr.  Waixino.  My  estimate  ^;'""  ^^,'^fi£f  ^It^^^^^^^        the  difference 
reflects  the  going  rates  in  the  /^""I'Xrm  the  operation.     I  don't  know 
in  the  amount  of  labor  iieeded  to  perfo^^^^^  ^^^^.       ,^      5t 

that  it  takes  more  workers,  necessarily,  to  nana  ^^^,^  ^^^.^^ 

would  for  salmon     «°;\^""Xe  feX    O^''^"^^^  **  ^'"^ -^^^^ 
Siting ^Tfo-ds  itVoi^ote  eq'uivalent  to  a  good  many  bushels 

"*S' iZ-EixK.nKK.  To  prepare  a  t-|^l-f  g""f^^^^^^^^^ 

ATS,*I^cfcv,lw.ti-^^^^^^^^^ 

shrimp  than  for  the  tuna  fish.  .  ,     ^^^^  whatever  the 

Mr.VAM-iNO.  What  I  am  p  oposmg  ij^mer^^^^       establishments 

wage  applicable,  all  e'nP'"y^/^„'"„„t  discussing  the  variation  between 
j,et  it,  whatever  't  may  be-     I  am  ««*-!  scussing      ^^  ^  ^ 

fSatrr/Slofmfn^I^iwS  protection  for  some  of  these 
workers.  ^.     ^  _«^^  4.^  .^r^r^Ur  flip  Inw  as  now  proposed,  it 
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would  have  the  tendency  of  making  it  cost  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  in  Alabama 

Mr.  Walling  (interposing).  Well,  of  course,  that  is 

Senator  Ellender  (continuing).  And  more  than  twice  the  price  at 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Walling.  That  will  be  the  effect  in  various  other  occupations, 
too.  That  result  is  not  limited  merely  to  the  processing  of  fish. 
There  are  many  occupations  subject  to  the  law  which  would  not  be 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  minimum  wage  change  proposed, 
because  they  are  already  paying  more  than  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  have  heard  that  argument  before.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  testified  that  by  raising  the  minimum  wage  it 
would  liave  the  effect  of  causing  a  considerable  rise  in  the  wages  in  the 
upper  brackets. 

Mr.  Walling.  I  am  sorry  I  don't  have  more  up-to-date  figures  on  the 
actual  earnings  in  this  industry.  These  1943  figures  are,  I  think,  the 
latest  available.  But  I  think  we  can  all  say  from  our  general  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  happened  to  the  general  wage  structure  of  the 
country,  and  thedifHculty  which  the  fishing  industry  and  these  related 
occupations  have  had  in  recruiting  labor  to  turn  out  production,  I 
think  we  can  assume  from  that  that  undoubtedly  in  Mobile  and  Nor- 
folk, for  instance,  a  much  higher  wage  is  being  paid  than  these  figures 
which  I  have  quoted  here.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  the  exact  wage, 
because  no  such  figures  are  available. 

8  mator  Ellender.  Of  course,  that  is  due  to  the  impact  of  war  and 
the  lack  of  meat,  and  things  like  that.  The  consuming  public  was 
paying  much  more  and  higher  wages  could  be  met.  But  I  am  looking 
to  the  future  when  we  get  back  to  normalcy,  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  Walling.  I  think  your  Louisiana  shrim])  canners  have  done 
such  a  good  job  in  educating  our  taste  to  shrimp  that  we  are  all  going 
to  buy  great  quantities  of  it  w^hen  the  war  pressures  are  cff  and  we 
can  again  get  plenty  of  meat.  ^ 

S?nator  Etxender.  I  hope  you  are  right.  Competition  from  meat 
and  fish  products  will  doubtless  affect  shrimp  prices. 

Mr.  Walling.  A  related  problem  is  posed  by  the  fact  that  cleaning 
and  filleting  is  sometimes  done  on  board,  between  runs  of  fish  or 
on  the  inward  trip.  The  dilficulties  discussed  above  would  make 
segregation  of  this  work  and  wage-and-hour  regulation  impracticable. 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  exemptions  be  extended  to  the 
unloading  of  vessels  by  fishermen  and  the  performance  by  fishermen 
of  offshore  duties,  incidental  to  the  taking  and  bringing  in  of  the 
catch,  but  not  work  done  on  such  operations  as  floating  canneries. 

Now,  elimination  of  the  seamen  exemption : 

The  effect  of  the  elimination  of  the  13  (a)  (3)  seamen  exemption 
would  be  to  brin^  under  the  act  approximately  320,000  workers  cur- 
rently employed  in  the  deep  sea.  Great  Lakes,  and  inland  water  ship- 
ping. Of  this  total,  approximately  r)0,000  are  estimated  to  be  engaged 
in  the  inland  waters,  20,000  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  250,000  in  deep- 
sea  shipping.  This  employment,  however,  reflects  the  wartime  situa- 
tion and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  employment  in  deep-sea  ship- 
ping will  decline  when  the  immediate  postwar  shipping  crisis  is  over. 
In  deep-sea  shipping,  the  hours  on  duty  of  seamen  are  approximately 


66  hours  while  at  sea  a.id  44  hours  while  in  1?«^^  /t  has  been  esti- 
mated that  ^proximately  43  percejU  o^^^^^^^^  'ZltiLe^^mlum  pay 
spent  in  port.  Ihe  effect  ot  the  Pi"P"r„  4^  i,„u,.s  ,vliile  at  sea  and 
rot?4^*Kire  r„foroTi^reiral^::overtin.e  payments 

*"i  tli^tfinefmen  should  be  brought  ^^^^^^^^^Zt:^ 
provisions  of  the  act  as  I?roposed  bv  S  l^ii^-    -e»'^«'  ^/J^^^^ 
relatively  low,  considernig  the  sk  "^  ln^oUea  a  >.  ^^^^^ 

sirability  of  the  work  a^va>^f^^^^^^^^^  ,  of 

On  order  ot  the  Maritime  \v  ai  x^  „»■■',  ,04^  At  the  same  time, 
war  bonuses  will  be  dropped  on  Of  "^f/.Vi„tsea  shipping  will  be 
basic  wages  for  most  "nl>f^"^«^\^!^"?f"/'^Te  fation^^^^  ^abor 

Soarrtt  fote^^rS  ra/wm'rASitpproximately  55 

^tarri^amen  are  paid  f^^^^^^S^^^^^^ 

the  world,  I  do  not  believe  that  ^^e      'ving  stanaa  ^^  i 

with  other  wage  earners  in  this  co^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^.^  ^  ^^^.■„ 

the  industry.    «itj^?/™ett  experience  should  give  the  clear 
industry    and  on  tills  our  rec  ^    n,i„imum  wage  standards  m 

answer,  the  cost  or  maintainin     ueL  ,j,,         j  reason 

this  industry  should  be  ^orne  a   public  expese^i         ^^  ^^^ 

why  seamen  should  receive  l^^^  thai^  the  ^^^'1^^^.^-^^^^^^^  goods 
other  workers  engaged  m  commeice  or  i^ 

for  commerce.  „.K„ti,pr  the  reasonable  cost  of  board,  lodging, 

The  next  question  is  t\  hether  "le  rea.ond  ^ided  for  other 

and  other  facilitiesmav  be  included  in  wa^es  as      provK^  ^^ 

employees  covered  by  the  act  or  ^^«ther  it  sno  ^^  ^ 

the  mfniinum  wage  as  P(^''■|^%^Z^^^,^lt\r^^  been  traditionally 
persuasive  reasons  for  the  latter  'O"'?*:-  „„i.„:^tence  for  these  men. 

Lcepted  that  ^l-P?-^!^"^.:  f^'^  lontw  do  not  have 

Seamen  live  under  inevitanieiescricuo  ^j^^^. 

the  opportunities  for  "V';!!"\Sver  ^any  nei^^maintain  a  home 
employees  on  land  are  able  ^^^l^^^l^^^^^'l  '^  eost  to  the  family 
to  return  to  and  families     Jhe  sh  ht  savn|  ^^  ^ 

'l^:'^::SS.:^T^XiSrr^^^^e  discomforts  and  undesirability 

^^SrU  estimated  for  the  P-^ndlotiifril^ipprl^^^^^^^^^ 
that  the  total  monthly  value  °*  ^^f^'jo^'so  Xc"a  e"l  for  lodging,  and 

$35  for  an  unlicensed  f^^.'J^'JV^^J^^ais  iTw^^^^^^  ^eem^that  this 
only  $22  50  foj^t^e  cos  of  f urn^^^^^^^^^ 

would  be  a  small  puce  lu  paj       ,  .        ^  j.  .     worth  while  to 

dangers  to  .-hich  the- men^r    s^^^^^^^    It  may^b^^w^  ^^^^ 

rfdlv  unde?  te  FaiT  LaboTstandards  Act,  instead  of  the  phra^ 
broadly  under  the  J'  a  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^       ^,^^  proposed 

f-  n  ^  ?i     so  as  to  avoid  difficulties  in  interpretation  and  retain 
the  position? developed  by  the  divisions  in  administering  the  present 

'^TWei^oil  other  small  point  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  com- 
mitoe's  attention  and  thati  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
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also  ought  to  cover  seamen  on  a  return  voyage  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
going voyage.  Under  the  bill,  only  those  seamen  who  are  employed 
on  a  ship  going  away  from  the  United  States  would  be  covered ;  and 
those  same  men,  returning  in  the  same  ship,  coming  back  would  not. 
1  think  that  was  an  inadvertent  omission,  which  I  wanted  to  call  to 
the  committee's  attention,  because  obviously  there  should  be  uniform 
treatment  whether  the  voyage  is  an  outgoing  or  an  incoming  one. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  overtime  premium  pay  provided  for  in 
section  7  should  be  treated  in  normal  times  as  a  substantially  effective 
work-sharing  device  and  that  it  was  so  intended  by  Congress.  On 
that  view,  I  raise  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  to  utilize  this  device,  designed  to  result  in  work-sharing,  in 
situations  where  it  is  unsound  or  impracticable  to  reduce  hours  of 
work.  Deep-sea  shipping  accounts  for  the  great  majority  of  seamen 
now  employed,  and  accounted  for  a  substantial  proportion  employed 
as  seamen  in  prewar  years.  While  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
hours  of  work  for  these  seamen  might  not  be  re<luced  to  40  hours  while 
in  port,  there  may  be  serious  obstacles  to  such  reduction  while  at  sea. 

It  would  mean,  in  effect,  substitution  of  a  four-shift  for  three-shift 
operation  while  at  sea,  or  overtime  payments  for  16  hours.  On  the 
technical  problems  that  would  be  involved  it  may  be  well  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

My  feeling  on  the  matter  of  overtime  coverage  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  detailed  analysis  would  be  needed  to  develop  sound  decisions  on  the 
feasibility  and  effects  of  such  regulation  on  the  various  types  of 
shipping.'  It  will  be  recalled  that  union  representatives  appeared 
at  committee  hearings  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  propose  that  they  be  exempt  from  the  act.  They  were 
concerned  to  some  degree  with  possible  conflicts  on  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  agency  enforcing  the  act. 
This  question  also  needs  careful  analysis. 

With  the  $45  a  month  increase  recently  directed  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pay  of  seamen  in  deep-sea  shipping 
to  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  would  represent  a  direct  increase  of, 
roughly,  3  percent  in  the  basic  pay  roll  for  the  ship's  crew.  The  re- 
duction of  hours  to  40  while  in  port  could  probably  be  effected  with- 
out any  increase  in  cost  to  the  industry  since  it  could  probably  be 
handled  by  more  efficient  utilization  of  men.  The  net  burden  to  be 
imposed  immediately  on  the  industry  would  not  seem  to  be  very  great 
if  the  minimum  wage  but  not  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  act  are 
applied  to  seamen.  While  a  decline  in  the  industry's  economic  posi- 
tion would,  it  is  true,  increase  the  cost  burden  imposed  by  minimum 
wage  regulation,  to  be  borne  by  the  industry  or  through  subsidies,  the 
need  of  the  seamen  for  this  protection  under  such  circumstances  is 

apparent.  a.        ^  nr 

Senator  Ellendfr.  How  could  the  union  be  affected,  Mr.  Walling? 
Mr.  Watjjng.  Their  original  desire  was  like  that  of  the  railway 
brotherhoods,  as  I  understand  it,  to  be  outside  the  overtime  coverage 
of  the  act.  Now,  I  presume  from  what  I  have  been  told  that  they  have 
changed  their  minds  on  that  point,  but  I  think  the  committee  should 
ascertain  that  definitely.  ,  .  ,     ,        ,         .       .  ^     ,  . 

Senator  EllendeR.  Don't  you  think  that  the  rate  of  pay  faxed  in 
the  present  law  has  somewhat  tempered  their  views? 
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Mr.  Waluno.  You  mean  the  increase  in  the  minimum  ? 

Senator  Elmndf.r.  Yes.  „„.:^,,i„rlv    why  that  would  affect 

Mr   Walling.  I  don't  know,  particularly,  wny 
one  w'ay  or  the  other  their  views  on  overtime  provides 

Section  13  (b)  (1)  of  the  Fa"' Laho    Standaras  ^^^  1        ^^^_ 

an  exemption  from  the  °^-«'t"^.X":'te  Commerce  Commission  has 
nloyee  with  respect  to  whom  the  Intei  state  ^om 

tower  to  establish  qualifications  ''"d  maximum  1^^^^^^^^^^  ^^1^  ^^ 

^uant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204  o/'he  MotoiV..^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^ 

1935.  Under  the  provisions  «*  tl^'.^ '^f*  J"^  „!;ximum  hours  of  service 
has  authority  to  establish  qua  ificatiOTsa^idmax^^^^^^  ^^^ 

for  drivers, -drivers'  helpers  ({"f  "f;^,^  Sr^eZnics.  The  Corn- 
armed  guards  in  armored  t^^ks),  l"j  <l"-'  maximum  hours  of  service 
mission  has,  however,  actual  y  established  maximum  n^^  ^^^ 

only  for  drivers  and  drivers  help"'^-  .^"^EfprovLions  for  em- 
pjposes  to  limit  the  ^-nip  'on  tro  n  the  ove^t^^e  Pro  ^  ^^^ 

ployees  who  during  the  ?/?f"P'Vpo  las  established  qualifications 
fn  work  with  respect  to  which  ^e  ICC  has  est  aw  q  ^^^^^ 

„,b)eot  lo  Ih.  F,m-  L.bor  S^jJ^JbT* 'SSed  therrfor.  ..  «  M.p 

!'°TA'i;riiKon     ?'do  nrSi.v.  £«v.r,  Ih.t  it  «  •  b^ic 

in  the  right  diiection.    x  uu  .  ^-^^   ^he  exemption  under 

solution  to  the  m-^-^^/^^t  ^Ed  as  Xo'ugh  the  provisions  of 
section  13  (b)   (1)  ot  tne  ^^^^  '^       pp  control     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

hour.  b«y<>»'i '", "'E"? i  JiX  Et  &r^^^^^^      i.  to  pl.c 

under  J^^  PJ^yf'epresents  any  desirable  norm  m  hours  of  work.  It 
"'^  !i  V  vpm-e4n?s  the  point  beyond  which  highway  safety  is  en- 
expressly  lepiesents  "»  U  ^  appropriate  to  cover  motor- 

JStmployTe      nd\"lX^^^^  Frir  Lbor  Standards  Act 

rZ  n^tiniie  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

over  excessWe  hours  of  work  affecting  safety  of  highway  transpor- 

*"  t"";k<.  nlK^once  however,  of  a  basic  solution  to  the  problem  along 
theliit  Srsuggested,'l.belieye  the  provisions  of  S.  1349  should 

'^ChfirifboT.\t\m '^^^^^^^^^  section  12  of  the  act  the 

•  „  Jint  th-it  oppressive  child  labor  shall  not  be  employed  m,  or 

Tout'Tr  "n  connec'tfon  with,  any  enterprise  in  the  United  States  in 
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which  an  employer  is  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  The  present  hmguage  of  section  12  merely 
restricts  the  shipment  or  delivery  for  shipment  in  commerce  of  goods 
wliich  were  ])roduced  in  an  establishment  in  or  or  about  which  any 
oppressive  child  labor  had  been  employed  within  :^0  days  prior  to 
the  removal  of  such  goods.  Under  the  proposed  revision  in  the  bill, 
child  labor  coverage  of  the  act  would  be  extended  to  tlie  coverage  of 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  as  well  as  to  all  activities  exempt  from 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  by  section  IJi  of  the  act.  The  ])resent 
definition  of  "oppressive  child  labor" — the  employment  of  children 
under  the  age  of  IG  years  generally  and  under  the  age  of  18  years  in 
occupations  found  to  be  hazardous — has  not  been  changed  by  S.  1349. 

I  hesitate  to  comment  in  detail  on  this  provision  of  the  bill,  since  my 
responsibility  as  Administrator  is  restricted  to  the  administration  of 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions,  although  the  Division 
does  cooperate  with  the  Children's  Bureau  in  making  inspections  to 
determine  violation  of  the  child-labor  provisions.  I  should  like, 
nevertheless,  to  take  this  opportunity  to  endorse  this  provision  of  the 
bill.  It  hardly  seems  to  me  that  anyone  could  oppose  the  extension 
of  cliild-labor  protection  to  the  full  extent  of  Federal  authority.  With 
the  war  ended,  and  with  millions  of  veterans  returning  from  overseas  to 
seek  employment,  and  other  millions  no  longer  needed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions,  one  can  hardly  justify  the  employment  of  children. 
We  have  an  ample  labor  supply  and,  indeed,  we  may  find  it  difficult  to 
provide  jobs  for  all  adult  workers.  If  we  are  to  develop  our  youth 
to  assume  their  proper  roles  in  a  democratic  society,  they  should  be 
kept  in  school  and  not  in  the  fields  and  factories. 

Senator  Smith.  Might  I  ask  a  question  there? 

Mr.  Walling.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smith.  I  gather  that  you  interpret  the  minimum  wage,  as 
applied  to  child  labor,  has  a  tendency  toward  eliminating  child  labor 
entirely;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Walling.  Well,  of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the  children  in  inter- 
state occupations  are  now  prohibited  from  employment  under  the 
age  of  10,  and  in  the  case  of  hazardous  occupations,  under  the  age 
of  18.  This  amendment  here  is  a  technical  one  to  fill  in  some  chinks 
which  now  result  in  exemption  for  certain  children  because  of  the 
different  wording  of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  law  from  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions,  and  it  would  serve  to  make 

them  uniform. 

Senator  Ellexdkr.  How  does  this  new  pro])osal  fit  in  with  the 
present  law  with  respect  to  employment  of  children  on  farms  owned 
by  their  own  parents? 

Mr.  Walling.  There  is  no  change. 

S.  1349  proposes,  in  substance,  the  following  changes  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of  the  act : 

(a)   A  new  statutory  minimum  of  65  cents  an  hour. 

(h)  A  statutory  minimum  of  75  cents  an  hour  to  be  reached  2  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  act  by  increases  of  5  cents  per  year. 

(c)  Provision  for  reaching  the  75-cent  objective  prior  to  the  2- 
year  date  through  industry  committee  machinery. 

(d)  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  minimum  differentials  for 
skilled-job  classifications  through  the  use  of  industry  committees. 


I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  Proi^osed  changes  in  turn. 

40lo  e^Ketctive  120  days  ^^^^^^^^f^'^^^^  i„- 

I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  V<«fM^?  ^      *^  ^i  the  Fair  Labor 

crease  should  be  niade  in  the  P'J"    "    ""^^^^^  "ward  movement  in 

Standards  Act.     In  the  light  "['^e  marked  up  ^^^^^^^^ 

hourly  earnings  over  the  ^var  P*''  '«!•,  "«\S'n"'   >J^e''«      „^  minimum. 

who  are  in  any  >:^''l/^"«<^  P'^'^^^^l^Llnce  the  -oods  necessary  for  a 
Industry's  -pae-tv   o  produce  .nabun^^^^^^^^^^^^  .^^    y^_ 

;r;-r.rsi"*induu'^^^a^i^^ 

rTiVsTntViStiS^^^^ 

and  living  standard  far  beyond  our  prewar  kjels 

MiUio,rs  <.f  wage  earners  l'''^';- ^f^'^t  ,^i^i^paf  w"  re^ceived  at 
period  only  by  ^1^^^^^^^],:^.^^  typical  wartime 
TSW  ;oS;JL■t^'iease  of  30  percent  in  the  hourly  rate  ,s 

*•  M::.'w.u1iL.  No;  from  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  to  offset  the  reduc- 
tion  in  overtime  pay.  ,,],fnin  vour  30  percent  figure? 

iT,™!'"  30  ;:.»....  «,-l  p..vio»  t.Ue-ho™  ,»,  to,  .l« 
"■  Senator  E,,,..»d«i..  Is  tins  30  ptn^nt  iUgg.sHon  tl»l  jo«  spe.t  ol 

wSanl  going  to  need  a  30  percent  pay  nicrease  if  he  is  going  to 
have  the  sam^anfount  in  his  pocket  when  he  goes  home  at  the  end  of 

*''no'w  U  is  I  think,  for  the  committee  to  decide  whether  that  mluc- 
tion  i^  take-home  piy  should  be  compensated  ui  whole  or  in  part 

Senator  ElSkr  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  be  possible, 
Mr  widling  fM-  industry  to  maintain  the  take-home  pay  that  has 
been  afforded  during  the  war? 

Mr  Waluno.  I  d  dn't  understand  the  question. 

Sonator  EiLFNUER.  I  say.  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  industry 
to  cZunue  to  gWe  full  employment,  as  we  did  during  the  war,  and 
!,m'rd  thrsan/take-home  pay'as  was  made  available  to  labor  during 

the  war? 
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Mr.  Walling.  Well,  if  I  had  the  clear  answer  to  that  question  I 
could  settle  all  the  threatened  strikes  and  the  present  strikes.  I  am 
not  discussing  that  point  here  at  all,  Senator.  I  am  merely  suggest- 
ing that  there  is  a  decrease  in  pay  inevitably  involved  in  a  reduction 
in  hours  from  an  overtime  workweek  to  a  straight  time  workweek  of 
40  hours.  I  am  not  suggesting  whether  that  gap  should  be  completely 
filled  or  not  because  that  is  a  question  I  think  quite  oiitside  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  the  minimum  wage.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that 
we  do  face  a  problem  now  which  we  must  take  into  account  in  our 
consideration  of  policy,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  there  is  actually 
a  reduction  of  pay  involved  for  people  whose  workweek  is  shortened 
from  48  hours  to^  40  hours,  and  that  that  has  some  bearing  on  the 
question  of  their  minimum  wage  and  take-home  pay,  on  which  they 
will  base  their  standard  of  living.  I  am  just  making  that  as  a  general 
comment  without  a  specific  reference  to  any  minimum  hourly  rate  of 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  that  we  have  stopped  working  48  hours 
and  gone  down  to  a  supposedly  40-hour  week,  and  obviously  that  is 

8  hours  less? 

Mr.  Walling.  Plus  the  overtime.  . 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.     Formerly  we  had  52  hours  of  pay,  counting  the 

overtime,  for  48  hours. 

Mr.  Walling.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  if  they  are  going  to  get  the  same  take-home 
pay  it  would  mean  52  hours''  pay  for  40  hours  of  work? 

Mr.  Walling.  Which  would  be  a  30-percent  increase. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  not  arguing  for  or  against  it,  as  I  under- 
stand it  ?  ,  i.    i. 

Mr.  Walling.  Xo  :  I  am  just  stating  that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  that  also  is  reflected  in  a  minimum  wage  because 
if  a  person  is  only  working  40  hours  a  week  there  is  8  hours  less  to 
add  to  his  take-home  pay? 

Mr.  Walling.  That  is  right.  .    ,  .     ,  ^i  • 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  the  enactment  of  this  law  cause  this 
30  percent  increase  that  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Walling.  You  mean  the  change  from  40  to  65  cents? 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  we  have  three  increases  in  3  years ;  we  have 
65  cents,  we  have  70  cents,  and  we  have  75  cents.  .  , ,     . 

Mr.  Walling.  Well,  doing  the  arithmetic  very  quickly  in  my  head, 
and  I  hope  correct Iv,  that  would  be  more  than  a  30-percent  increase  in 
the  statutory  rate  of  pa  v.  But  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  hearings  last 
week,  the  actual  rate  ol  pay  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  statutory 
40  cents.  So  that  in  gaging  the  economic  effect  of  any  of  these  pro- 
posed rates — 65  or  70  or  75  cents — you  have  to  gage  it  in  terms  of 
what  people  are  actually  receiving,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  statutory 
minimum,  not  in  terms  of  that  statutory  minimum  itself,  because 
so  few  workers  are  receiving  the  rock-bottom  minimum  of  40  cents 

at  the  present  time.  ,  ,  •   t    ^i.   ^  xi  i 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Walling,  do  you  think  that  the  proposed 

increases  are  reasonable?  ,      ,       •         r.^i  .  .  •, 

Mr  WILLING.  I  would  like  to  develop  m  a  little  more  detail  my 
whole  attitude  on  this  thing.  I  am  going  to  point  out  in  just  a  minute 
that  it  would  take  pretty  nearly  55  cents,  for  instance,  to  put  us  where 
we  thought  we  Avei*e  getting  back  in  1938  when  the  Congress  legislated 
40  cents. 
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^^''iV-    w         rr.   Yp«  T  have-  and  if  I  haven't  covered  it  adequately 
Mr    V  .•       !5^  w  or  hv  operation  of  economic  forces? 

litgi=iSp=sss 

Ss  consWered  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  conferees. 

;■>,.■„,  nf  7t  ppnts  in  the  space  of  S  years.     Well,  it  congress  uiougm 

tT.vit  didatthat  time  I  am  wondering  how  you  feel  abou   it  now 

Ji^tS  a  legal  standpoint,  but  bearing  fn  mind  the  economics  of  it, 

'"mp"  Wllu^a.  Well,  of  course  it  is  a  question  of  congressional  judg- 
ment as  to  the  timing  of  that-how  speedy  the  process  should  be. 
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I  would  like  to  raise  this  question  with  re^^ard  to  yo";\  ~;P^|^^J 
of  55  cents.  The  55-cent  figure  is  a  permissive  hgure  ^vh  h  the  W <i 
Labor  Board  has  allowed  increases  to  without  specific  in>Pi<'^/^l/^;;"; 
the  Board.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  sav  tbit  that  ^^^  "  X\;  ^^^^. 
minimum,  because  there  are  many  thousands  of  workers,  bmul  e  .  oi 
thousands  of  them,  who  are  being  paid  more  than  the  "h;^^;^^  \"^  '!!^^ 
cents.     So  in  the  first  place  I  think  the  premise  is  somewhat  que^ion- 

^^Now  as  to  the  rate  of  progress,  I  think  that  the  committee  might 
very  well  give  consideration  to  the  possibility  oi  providing  tor  tne 
increase  from  the  basic  minimum,  of  65  cents,  up  to  75  ^f^^ts,  thiwigh 
industry  committee  action,  setting,  as  has  been  done  in  the  act  iiseii, 
an  uhimate  goal  and  an  ultimate  period,  but  allowing,  as  we  have 
been  operating  since  1938,  for  the  appointment  of  !"^l"^^^->7'Xhld 
tees  which  will  recommend  wages  between  thp  minimum  establ  siied 
and  the  ultimate  goal  over  a  period  of  time.     That  meets,  I  think, 
the  objection  which  you  and  many  other  Members  of  C  ongress  naxe, 
that  you  freeze  the  situation,  you  require  action  too  quickly  and  you 
don't  give  individual  industries  an  opportunitv  to  present  their  par- 
ticular case.  .    .  .  1         •        1      1  :„  +1.^ 
Now,  the  success  of  the  administrative  procedure  invohod  in  the 
industry  committees  is  that  you  do  give  an  opoFtunity  for  a  i)articular 
industry,  rei)resented  by  its  management  and  the  employees    with 
the  creneral  public  also  added,  to  time  the  period  during  which  you 
reach  the  ultimate  goal,  and  to  take  into  account  whatever  particular 
problems  that  industry  may  have,  because  if  we  are  realistic  about  iliis 
whole  question  we  have  to  recogniz-  that  there  are  certain  industries 
which  are  going  to  be  much  more  seriously  alfected  than  others. 

There  are  certain  industries  whose  wage  scale  comes  much  closer, 
on  the  minimum  basis,  to  these  rates  which  we  are  talking  about,  than 
other  industries  which  will  not  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  even 
by  a  present  minimum  wage  of  75  cents.  And  that  suggestion  gives 
an  opportunitv  for  those  industries  who  will  be  the  most  directly  at- 
fected  to  giye'si)ecial  consideration  to  their  particular  situation  and 
to  make  a  recommendation  in  accordance  with  their  economir  capacity 
to  pay,  and  with  the  statutory  obligation  not  to  curtail  substantially 
employment  opportunities.  •      •.  •   . 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  I  would  much  prefer  that  we  write  it  into 
the  law  rather  than  to  permit  any  of  these  industry  committees  to  do 
so  because  I  remember  what  happened  when  the  first  act  was  put  on 
the  statute  books.  Within  6  months  after  the  80-cent  minimum  was 
reached,  there  was  a  movement  to  increase  it  immediately  to  40  cents, 
and  sonie  of  the  committees  were  fairly  successful  at  it  as  to  some  indus- 
tries With  the  South  producing  80  percent  of  the  textile  goods  of  the 
country  as  I  recall  the  figures,  we  had  from  that  section  but  two  or 
three  representatives  out  of  about  50.  So  that  the  South  was  snowed 
under  as  it  were,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  impact  of  the  then  im- 
pendino-  war  in  Europe  in  1939,  I  don't  know  what  the  result  would 
have  be'en      My  guess  is  that  manv  textile  mills  would  have  closed. 

Mr  Walling.  Well,  although'  I  didn't  appoint  that  first  Cotton 
Textiie  Committee,  my  recollection  is  that  it  did  not  comprise  as  many 
members  as  50,  and  that  naturally  the  employer  representation,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  has  to  be  balanced  with  the  employee  repre- 
sentation  and  the  public  representation. 
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o  *„,.  tint  vou  favor  the  more 
\ow  I  take  it  from  what  you  say.  Senatoi  t n.u  y  ^  j  jgtrative 
Hg^d  Application  of  the  bill  at  pre.e»t  than  to  have^the^a^ 
procedure  of  the.industry  ?°'^,'^'"t<:i;\he  bill  tikes.  I  am  merely 
politic.  That  IS  the  P"^\V."ntive  suggestion  in  response  to  your 
iSr^S  rIhrugM^"s"S  :n^a  leeUng  of  need  for  more 

''tS^I;  EU.K.O.H.  You  say  ^y^^^g  ZS^X^f 

your  statement  the  '''"^^^^^''y  ,^,^"  *?"cei   s  in  the  space  of  3  years? 
present  lejral  min.mun,  of  ^"^^"ts  to  <o cents  ^I^^ 

"  Senir  TrKKEU..  AVe  have  a  half  hour  to  hear  the  remamder  of 
your  remarks.  ,         ^^^i  to  go  into  such  detail 

^    Mr.  AV..LLING.  I  am  very  «>    >„*°Xf,e„f  but  Tn  vie^v  of  the  com- 

in  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  "^^^^  °"7  "j\,.p  participation  in  the 

preparations  in  1941  and  our  ^"b^^?";"\ '^'i'^^eV  he  iiicrease  in  the 
'var  have  cancelled  out.  in  terms  of    eal^  ages   tne  ^^^^^^ 

minimum  from  30  to  40  f  "t^t.^-^^'^l^Jfbv  J  ih  17   1944,  through 
workers  in  the  continental  I  iiited  btates  dJ  «»"'>   ^''  ^       ' 
ZindusriTconnnittee  program  set^-ui^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,^  „„;. 

Since  Congress  intended  that  the  40-cei  t  ^  i"™  ,^^  ^„^,  ^f  this 
versally  effective  in  the  ''""ti.iental  l^ni  ed  -^^^-^^  ,,.i,,t  the 
vear.  one  obvious  approach  to  'f  ,*!"?'' t",;„.t  the  40-cent  rate  to 
Lw  minimum  wage  level  should  I'^V;  *°  "J"  ,  Jf  the  act.  At  the 
reflect  the  rise  in  living  costs  ^'"f  *  ^^  P^^J   a  Uninium  of  about 

^"ThSa'ta  £"S\;;ifBu::ar;7  Labor  Statistics  figures  of  the 
cost-of-living  in<'«,"!,;«:?;'-5;:^ir.'ok  b  Vond  the  real  wage  oh^ec 
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well-bein^  of  workers."  Since  1938  the  country  has  demonstrated 
its  capacity  to  produce  a  national  income  far  beyond  the  prewar 
levels.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  the  productivity 
per  man-hour  in  manufacturing — the  largest  industrial  segment  cov- 
ered by  the  act— will  be  between  40  and  50  percent  higher  in  1940 
than  in  1938.  These  increases,  together  with  our  governmental  policy 
directed  towards  a  full  employment  program,  strongly  suggest  that 
we  can  now  consider  further  steps  toward  the  objective  for  achieving 
for  each  worker  a  minimum  necessarv  for  health,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being.  S.  1349  proposes  that  this  objective  be  65  cents  im- 
mediatelv  and  75  cents  within  2  years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  effect  of  the  immediate  65-cent  minimum  proposed  in  S.  1349 
and  of  the  various  possible  minima  below  that  figure  may  be  roughly 
indicated  by  wage  information  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  already  supplied  for  the  manufacturing  industries  which  encom- 
pass a  majority  of  the  employees  protected  by  the  act. 

If  the  budgetary  approach  Is  used  in  determining  what  the  ultimate 
minimum  wage  objective  should  be,  the  question  becomes  one  of  ascer- 
taining the  hourly  rate  that  expresses  in  monetary  terms  the  mini- 
mum wage  actually  required  to  insure  an  acceptable  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

Although  this  budgetary  approach  might  seem  in  some  ways  the 
most  objective  basis  for  determining  a  concrete  goal,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  serious  difficulties  in  this  approach,  including :  which  budgetary 
level  to  adopt — that  is,  the  emergency,  subsistence,  maintenance,, 
health-and-well-being,  or  some  other  basis;  the  number  of  persons 
provided  for— that  is,  a  single  worker  or  a  family  of  any  particular 
size;  the  area  involved — the  average  cost  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
or  the  lowest  city;  and  so  on.  A  further  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  no  comprehensive  studies  on  a  budgetarv 
basis  since  1935-36. 

Because  of  these  difficulties,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
ultimate  minimum  wage  objective  to  be  achieved  by  present  revision 
of  the  act  can.  for  practical  purposes,  be  related  to  any  particular 
budget,  and  that  in  consequence  it  seems  preferable  for  the  Congress 
to  specify  the  wage  rate  which  will  reflect  its  judgement  as  to  what 
our  economy  may  be  able  to  afford  during  the  next  few  years  without 
substantial  increases  in  prices  or  curtailment  of  employment. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that.    Isivt 
issue  in  this  whole  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  that  that  is  the  essence  of  it. 

Mr.  Walling.  I  think  so. 

On  this  basis,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  75-cent  minimum  pro- 
posed by  S.  1349  would  not  exceed  our  potentialities  of  the  near  future 
or  go  beyond  any  reasonable  estimate  of  a  minimum  necessary  for  an 
American  standard  of  living. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  collect  fio"- 
iires  on.  As  I  recall  it,  Mr.  Hinrichs  appeared  here  and  painted ''a 
beautiful  picture  as  to  what  excellent  conditions  would  prevail  in  each 
American  family  by  making  available  to  it  a  minimum  of  $1,700  or 
$1,800  or  $1,900,  but  his  studies  were  confined  to  those  groups.  Are 
you  prepared  to  tell  us  to  what  extent  it  will  affect  other  groups? 


t  that  the  big: 
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Mr.  Waixino.  I  think  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  which  has 
that  responsibility,  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  than  I  am 
Senator  TdnnelL.  Your  testimony  is  confined  to  procedure,  isn  t  it? 

Senator Sh""!  was  interested  in  this  witness  ^tatmg  what  seined 
to  me  from  the  beginning  is  the  essence  of  this  P/oble  "■  We  all  desne 
the  finest  standards  of  living  for  everybody,  ^utj-vhat  can  we  do  with- 
out having  inflation  on  the  one  hand,  or  curtailment  of  employment 

on  the  other?  ,  , , 

Mr.  Walling.  That  is  the  whole  problem. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  you  prepared  to  answer  that « 

Mr.  Walling.  No,  I  think  that  is  an  economic  q"|stion^  I  would  be 
presumptuous  to  attempt  to  interpret  the  position  of'he  Office  of  Pi  ice 
Administration  as  to  what  the  effect  on  prices  would  be.  I  think  the 
con,mittee  should  consult  that  office  for  a  statement  on  that  situation. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  I  recall  it,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  o  a 
greater  rise  than  to  a  55  cents  minimum  or  to  a  breach  of  the  Little 
Steel  Formula  was  Mr.  Bowles,  and  his  reason  for  it  ^as  that  by 
raising  wages  it  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  cost  of  1  ying  all 
ICg^the  ^ine>  .and  it  would  be  necessary  then  to  revise  all  prices 

"''Mr Walling.  Well,  I  didn't  happen  to  see  his  testimony  but  I  cer- 
tainb'  doXintend  to  dispute  what  he  said  because  he  is  in  a  position 

^''sENrTOR  Ellender:  Well,  assuming  that  he  did  infer  that  how  can 
vou  s^vhere-I  think  vou  have  indicated  previously  or  maybe  it  was 
some  other  witness-that  it  wouldn't  appreciably  Increase  the  cost 
•of  living?  How  can  you  argue  that  if,  during  the  war,  as  I  have 
iust  indicated,  the  minimum  wage  was  raised  to  only  o5  cents— and 
he  i^son  it  'was  not  raised  to  more  than  that  was  because  of  e 
effect  on  our  price  structures-you  can  now  propose  to  raise  the 
minimum  houily  wage  from  55  to  75  cents  in  three  years?  I  am 
^ist  wonderh'g  whetfier  it  takes  a  mathematician,  an  economist  or 
a  man  with  any  more  than  good  old  common  horse  sense  to  see  that 
H^an't  be  done  unless  the  price  of  living,  or  the  cost  of  living  is 

'^"mL' W^iiSo'senalor  Ellender,  I  didn't  make  the  statement    I 

don't  think,  and  I  certainly  didn't  intend  to,  that  this  would  not 

msult  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  or  that  it.  would.    I  haven  t 

made  anv  statement  on  that  point  at  all.  ,     .    j     „j„  u 

Senator  Ellender.  I  said  either  you  or  somebody  else  had  made  it. 

Mr  Walling.  It  must  have  been  somebody  else.  •  „  ,„ 

Senator  Ellender.  Very  well  then,  what  would  be  your  view  on 

^^Ikrt'-ALLXNG.  I  think  that  you  can  obtain  much  more  authorita- 
tive information  on  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  living,  from  other  sources, 
fhanlrom  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  because  we  do  not  have  the 
SciHties  and  we  haven't  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  make 
sSc  studies  and  it  is  outside  our  scope.  And  any  statement  I  might 
make  on  that  would  not  be  helpful  in  any  degree.  I  am  merely  trying 
r^nalvze  the  administrative  angles  to  this  proposal  and  to  suggest 
what  has  happened  to  the  goal  which  we  thought  we  were  legislating 
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back  in  1938,  what  it  now  takes  in  terms  of  cost  of  living  which  every- 
body recognizes  to  be  a  certain  figure,  at  least  that  figure,  and 

Senator  Ellender  (interposing).  I  hope  somebody  can  present  that 
information  to  us.  When  our  distinguished  Secretary  oi  Labor  was 
on  the  stand  he  said  he  hadn't  made  a  study  of  it  but  that  he  depended 
on  the  good  judgment  of  those  who  introduced  the  bill,  and  he  argued 
that  since  they  thought  that  65  cents  to  75  cents  were  the  correct 
figures,  that  he  had  so  much  confidence  in  them  that  he  agreed  with 
them. 

Now,  that  is  not  your  position,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  Well,  I  haven>  made  any  statement  on  that  point 
at  all.     I  am  merely  attempting  to 

Senator  Ellender  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  as 
an  individual — you  have  had  enough  experience  while  you  have  been 
connected  with  your  work  to  be  able  to  tell  us — whether  or  not  there 
would  be  an  increase  and  to  what  extent  in  your  judgment  there 
would  be  an  increase? 

Mr.  Walling.  I  take  it,  from  what  you  quote  :Mr.  Bowles  as  having 
said,  that  he  feels  there  would  be  an  increase  in  prices  if  the  minimum 
is  raised.  I  certainly  am  not  in  a  position  to  challenge  that  statement, 
because  he  has  information  which  is  not  available  to  me. 

A  minimum  wage  as  high  as  75  cents  raises  a  number  of  serious 
questions  with  respect  to  prices,  effect  on  employment,  productivity, 
profits,  and  so  forth,  for  individual  industries  and  for  the  various 
branche.s  thereof,  concerning  which  adequate  information  is  not  now 
available  to  furnish  an  over-all  judgment  for  all  industries  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Information  on  these  points  can  be  obtained 
in  the  course  of  time,  however,  and.  added  to  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  industry  which  labor  and  employer  representatives  have,  could 
furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  industry  committee  recommendations 
and  wage  orders.  I  believe  that  industry  committee  action  would  be 
a  more  satisfactory  means  of  progressing  toward  the  defined  ultimate 
goal  from  the  65<  statutory  minimum  than  would  the  automatic 
progression  steps  provided  for  by  S.  1349. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Walling,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you  but  I 
have  just  now  received  a  telegraph  message  from  a  constituent  in 
Louisiana  by  the  name  of  Will  Houchbaum  of  the  Alexandria  Steam 
Laundry,  Alexandria,  La.,  reading  as  follows: 

Understand  Administrator  Wailing  now  testifying  concerning  wage-hour  amend- 
ment and  requests  autliority  to  uinkv  final  interpretations  of  the  Act.  Will  you 
ask  him  reasons  for  his  interpretation  which  holds  that  laundries  doing  work  for 
restaurants,  hotels  and  others  are  covered  hy  the  Act  despite  section  13  (a)  (2) 
exempting  service  estahlishments?  He  has  expressly  admitted  to  Congressman 
Hartley  in  letters  of  July  2,  1042,  and  February  19-13  that  he  believes  Congress 
intended  all  laundries  to  he  exempt  and  that  the  contrary  interpretation  was 
made  by  his  predecessor.  This  disregard  for  Congressional  intent  has  encour- 
aged many  workers  to  bring  iniwarranted  court  action  and  has  caused  the 
enMre  laundry  industry  great  expense  and  embarrassment.  Will  you  ask  him 
why  he  retains  an  official  interpretation  which  he  himself  admits  violates  the 
intent  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Walling.  The  answer  to  that  is  short.  I  don't.  I  will  be  glad 
to  supply  for  the  connnittee  a  record  of  the  position  which  we  have 
taken  based  on*  the  decision  of  the  sixth  circuit  court  of  appeals  in 
the  Lonas  case,  which  held  that  that  type  of  laundry  establishment 
was  entitled  to  the  exemption  provided  in  the  act,  and  I  announced, 
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following  that  decision,  that  until  that  was  overturned  we  would 
observe  that  interpretation.  , 

(The  administrative  statement  reads  as  follows:)  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  write  your  constituent  to  that  effect  if  you  will  let  me  have 
his  name. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor 

WAGE  and  hour  IJIVISIOX 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   STATEMENT  ON   WAGE-HouR  ENFORCEMENT  POOCY   FOR  LAUNDRIES 

AND  Linen  Supply  Companies 
I  announced  that  pending  a  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Co^^^ 

>f  thfch^nit^nrt  o^appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cimiit  in  ^^f, 7f-4^;![«'^,T;,~;^. 
Linc7i  Serricr  Corp.  and  on  varying  interpretations  of  the  section  13  (a)   (.)  ex 

policy  wni  not  "to  a  laundfy  establishment  perforn.ing  any  operation  on 

""^^  lu-eTcZf.  oTa";,pearhave  indicated  that  the  section  13  (a^  (2. 
eXtlondZ'  nTapply  to'e^tablishments  engaged  in  w-yor  comme,^^  ^. 
industrial   cnston.ers.     (G«e..  v.  Mo,,tam<e,C    C_^  ^:^4'„™^  ^^j^i^ns  the 

t%  ''■^;;;?rrr«r!ro"esrpoi[crar^^^^^^  '.'urxair mXi  to 

lanndrios  and  linen  supply  firms  only.      ^  jj^^^„^  Wat.i.ino,  Administrator. 

NOVKMBER  25.  1943.  1.       •     J       t 

Mr  W\Liivo  While  necessarily  somewhat  slower,  the  industry 
commit  eA  do  hisure  the  participation  of  the  affected  parties,  as  well 
asXpnblic  ad  provide  a  mechanism  to  speed  up  or  slow  down  the 
htcreas^in  wases^as  different  industries  can  support  them. .  Any 
scheme  of  automatic  progression  might  be  too  slow  for  some  indus- 
^ies  and  mi"ht  resul  ,  in  others,  not  only  in  the  curtailment  of  em- 
ployment,'b.ralso  in  failure  to  produce  needed  good.  Since  awd^ 
nnci  of  curtailment  of  employment  is  a  basic  aim  set  toitli  m  tne 
onf  nn/reta  ned  in  S  1349-it  would  seem  that  the  best  guaranty 
a^wition  contrary  to  this  objective  would  be  to  have  the  tnpar- 
t^e  machinervl^employers,  labor!  and  public  representatives-study 
the  sTtuat  on  [n  each  industrv  before  increases  are  put  mtp  effect. 

Thi«  ininlies   of  course,  the  recommendation  that  a  definite  date 

afte?  a  reasonaWe  period  be  set  in  the  amendment  for  automatic 

;^;ovpment  of  the  flnal  minimum  wage  ob  ective  regardless  of  in- 

dnstivTommittee  action.    I  feel,  however,  that  with  the  experience  we 

^IvlLdTthe  industry  committee  technique,  rapid  progress  can  be 

7/p  toward  the  ulimate  goal  proposed  ill  the  bill,  and  I  think  it 
wSd  be  well  to  mak  clearlhat  as  o'f  a  certain  date,  regardless  of  in- 
dustry co>^mttee  action,  the  ultimate  statutory  goal  should  be  reached, 
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in  other  words,  a  repetition  of  the  same  machinei-y  that  we  have  been 
using  in  raising  the  minimum  wage  from  25  to  40  cents. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  minimum  wage  of  65  cente 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
In  the  establishment  of  the  new  minimum,  the  committee  has  already 
consulted  the  price  control  authorities  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
effect  on  prices.  In  making  that  last  statement  I  assume  that  Mr, 
Bowles  has  already  presented  a  statement  to  the  committee.  If  he  has 
not,  that  will  be  done,  presumably,  later  on. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  minute  about  the  special  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  ' 

The  minimum  wage  recommendations  I  have  made  heretofore  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  critical  economic  problems  existing  in  these  two  areas, 
the  act  was  amended  on  June  26,  1940,  to  permit  the  establishment  by 
special  industry  committee  and  wage  order  action  of  minimum  rates 
less  than  30  cents  an  hour  where  necessary.  The  amendment  likewise 
provided  that  the  wage  orders  established  in  those  two  areas  would 
not  automaticaly  expire  on  October  24, 1945,  but  would  remain  at  their 
preA^ious  level  until  revised  by  subsequent  wage  order  action. 

S.  1349,  while  retaining  the  special  industry  committee  procedure 
provided  under  section  5  of  the  present  act,  eliminates — I  believe 
through  inadvertence — that  part  of  section  6  which  permits  the  estab- 
lishment of  lower  rates  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Ignited  States.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  abandon  this  separate  treatment,  the  need  for  which  was 
clearly  demonstrated  at  the  time  of  the  1940  amendment.  Any 
amendment  should  also  permit  the  wage  orders  now  in  effect  in  these 
two  areas  to  stand,  but  subject,  of  course,  to  future  industry  committee 
action. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  serious  consideration  for  separate  treat- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  Pacific  islands,  other  than  Hawaii,  which 
we  now  hold  or  may  eventually  acquire.  Application  to  Guam, 
Samoa,  and  other  such  areas  of  the  minimum  rates  established  for 
the  continental  United  States  might  destroy  the  major  part  of  their 
economy.  If  these  islands  are  to  be  retained  under  the  coverage  of 
the  act,  provisions  similar  to  those  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgiji 
Islands  should  be  incorporated  in  the  amendment,  with  the  fuither 

f)rovision  that  the  effective  date  of  the  basic  minimum  should  be  de- 
ayed  at  least  1  year  after  passage  of  the  amendment.  This  would 
allow  time  for  the  convening  of  industry  committees  to  consider  what 
wage  rate  orders  would  be  economically  feasible. 

Senator  Ellender.  From  your  suggestion  about  Guam  and  other 
places,  you  have  evidently  made  a  study  of  that  ? 

Mr.  W.ALLiNG.  No;  but  I  will  take,  as  the  courts  say,  judicial  notice 
of  the  fact  that  the  wage  conditions  in  th(»se  remote  islands  are  un- 
doubtedly quite  different  from  those  in  continental  United  States. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  you  pre])ared  to  say  that  such  a  situation 
would  not  pi*evail  in  parts  of  continental  United  States? 

^fr.  Wat.lino.  Yes;  and  the  act,  of  course,  clearly  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  you  treat  only  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
separately. 

Senator  Ellender.  For  instance,  you  advocate  that  it  would  destroy 
the  economy  of  Guam,  Samoa,  and  other  places. 
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ili^E^iT.'^il  "iht.  You  say  that  ^  l«ve  just  taker, 
iuS  iiotice  of  that.  Now  have  you  studied  the  effect  of  this  in- 
crease as  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States? 

Mr  Wallino.  As  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States? 

?^nator  Ellender.  Yes:  that  is  continental  Umted  States  I  me«n^ 

Mr  wIlling  Well,  I  think  that  the  testimony  which  Mr.  Hinrichs 
gave  on  the  number  o'f  employees  who  would  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
nged change  in  rate  is  the  information  which  you  request. 

'Tenator  Ellender.  He  didn't  give  any  testimony  on  hat  as  I 
recall  He  relegated  his  testimony  to  the  good  that  would  follow 
bv  1  iving  employees  higher  wages  and  by  getting  them  more  per 
moi  if  Tnd  when  I  asked  him  the  question  as  to  what  effect  )t  would 
haTe  on  our  economy  or  to  other  groups,  he  wasn^  prepared    o  say, 

and  he  hadn't  made  a  study  of  it. .  I  am  ^^f  ^"g /f"  ^^  f,*^  Tecorrihe 
Mr  Walling.  Mv  recollection  is  that  he  put  into  tne  recoui  ine 
„„„Vh;,  of^niD  ovees  now  receiving  less  than  55  cents  an  hour,  less 
X^60  ItTani  lets  than  65  centf  and  so  on,  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries which  is  the  onlv  information  available.  We^do  not  have 
preci^'information   available   for   other  than  manufacturing  m- 

''tenat-or  Ellender.  Well,  I  placed  in  the  .rec«[,<^,l«!t  Tuesday  a 
ctntpment  from  the  Labor  Department  showing  that  o8  percent  oi 
hose  eni  "'du^try  ^vere  not  at  this  time  receiving 

65  cents  pefhour.  and  that  54  percent  were  not  receiving  6o  cent,  m 
the  1  mber  industrv.  Now  if  that  be  true  what  effect  do  you  think 
IhisSen  impact  will  have  upon  tliese  industries  of  gomg  from  (,» 

^^•iIV^^s^Ihi^ve^^ri'h 

ah^adv  have  it,  a  table  showing  various  industries  which  would  b^ 
affected  n  the  manufacturing  field  by  the  proposed  rates  at  different 
fevek  that  is  showing  how  manv  employees  in  each  of  those  mdus- 
tr  es  are  now  rece?dng\ss  than  the  various  proposals.  In  the  tobacco 
industry   al  Jou  pointed  out,  45,000  are  now  receiving  less  than  65 

^*Smator  Ellender.  What  percentage  of  the  industry  is  that?  My 
fio-ures  were  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  ,„,t;„„ 

Mr.  Walling.  That  is  wliere  these  come  from,  so  we  are  talkmg 
about  the  same  table.  .  i      „« 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  it  percentagewise,  do  you  know « 

Mr  Walling.  Fifty-eight  percent,  as  you  stated. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  the  45,000  that  you  referred  to 
represents  58  percent  of  the  tobacco  industry,  is  that  correct « 

Mr.  Walling.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now  if  that  figure  be  true-and  let  us  say  that 
the  same  percentage  tliat  I  quoted  prevails  with  respect  to  the  lumber 
industry,  which  I  believe  was  54  percent—— 

Mr  W\llino  (interposing).  Tliat  is  right 

Senator  Tunnell  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  those 
figures  include  the  growers  of  tobacco  or  just  the  processersJ 

Mr.  Walling.  Just  the  manufacturers.      ,  .     ,    ,      ,      •    ,    (.     » 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  are  covered  m  the  lumber  industry? 
You  have  given  us  45,000  in  the  tobacco  industry. 
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Mr.  Wallixg.  240,000,  representing  54  percent,  are  getting  less  than 
65  cents. 

Those  are,  of  course,  two  of  the  industries  which  will  be  most  imme- 
diately affected,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee the  desirability  of  at  least  considering  the  industry  committee 
procedure  for  raising  those  employees  above  the  statutory  minimum 
which  the  committee  writes  into  the  bill,  so  that  consideration  can  be 
given  to  their  special  problems. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Textiles — 47  percent;  wearing  apparel — 38  per- 
cent. To  follow  througli  with  the  question  I  was  about  to  ask  when 
interrupted  by  our  distinguished  chairman,  ''what  effect  would  it 
have  on  those  industries  to  raise  their  minimum  wage  to  ()5  cents, 
as  provided  in  the  bill,  the  first  year,  and  then  to  75  cents  in  the  period 
of  three  years? 

Mr.  Wallixg.  Well,  I  think  that  tlie  employers  in  those  industries, 
and  the  employees  in  those  industries,  are  in  a  better  situation  to  tell 
you  wdiether  and  to  what  extent  and  how  they  could  absorb  that  in- 
crease in  cost. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Well,  we  w^ill  hear  some  of  them  here  next  week, 
and  all  of  them  will  tell  us,  I  am  sure,  that  they  can't  do  it,  and  I  am 
certain  they  can  back  their  judgment  with  facts.  What  effect  would 
that  have  on  your  voting,  if  you  were  a  Senator?  What  wouhl  you 
say  about  it?  Would  you  rather  follow  those  to  be  benefited  or  to 
those  to  be  affected  by  the  bill?  I  know  it  is  most  appealing  to  help 
the  underdog. 

Mr.  Wallixg.  Well,  if  the  Senator  insists  on  my  replying  to  the 
question  I  should  say  that  I  would  exercise  my  own  judgment  as  a 
Senator. 

Senator  Ellexder.  I  wish  that  would  prevail  more  in  Congress. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  I  wonder  if  you  would  state  again  the  number  in 
the  lumber  business  getting  less  than  65  cents? 

Mr.  Wallixg.  There  are  240,000  getting  less  than  65  cents. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wallixg.  That  is  again  in  manufacturing,  not  in  the  timbering 
operation.  Senator. 

Senator  Ellexder.  On  wearing  apparel,  it  would  affect  300,000. 

Mr.  Wallixg.  That  is  correct,  which  is  38  percent. 

Senator  Ellexder.  And  in  furniture  it  would  affect  120,000;  in 
electrical  equipment  it  would  affect  145.000;  and  in  foods  it  would 
affect  280,000.  Now,  Mr.  Walling,  isn't  it  apparent  to  you  that 
if  Congress  should  bv  law  force  that  sudden  change  on  these  industries 
it  would  seriously  aftect  them  ? 

Mr.  Wallixg.  I  think  that  the  committee  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  percentage  of  employees  receiving  less  than  the  original 
minimum  of  25  cents,  in  the  case  of  these  very  same  industries,  was 
very  high.  A  great  many  workers  in  those  industries  received  con- 
siderably less  tlian  25  cents  an  hour  when  that  became  effective  in 
1938,  and  I  take  it  that  it  was  for  that  reason,  because  their  living 
standard  was  one  below  which  good  conscience  could  permit,  that 
this  law  was  originally  enacted.  Three  hundred  thousand  workers 
had  pay  increases  when  the  25-cent  minimum  became  effective  and 
650,000  a  year  later  when  the  mininunn  was  raised  to  30  cents. 

Senator  Ellexder.  All  that  is  true,  but  at  that  time,  when  wages 
were  increased,  thev  raised  the  price  of  their  commodities.     Now  it  is 
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..possible  to  .lo  .hat  because  oftheOPA  statute   wh^h 

effect  .n.til  June  30  of  next  yean  I  ^^1  ew  it  s     l^niay  De  a  ^^^ 

it  is  that  Congress  ^v,ll  r^e.-ct   he  P"ce  Conti<^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^ 

K  l'SeT>^;int:^n  SSLs  it  i:.VSs  its  pnces  in  order  to  meet 
;;^;^Jf  y  thin,  l-e  a.  t^^^ts  .^s^^  to 

trv  committee  recommendations.    f^'''''}'^^\;f^^^^^  ^alkiiw  about 

1 1  L«  fLo  n.^cp  in  the  DioDosal  we  now  have  beioie  us. 
"'Wheit       "a  utor    minimum  of  30  cents  was  changed  to  40  cents 
uX  the' wage-orde\.  pi-ogram    313  000  worke..  directly ^^^^^^ 

thvniio-li  n  \va<?e  increase  during  the  fiscal  year  10-10.  b.i»,W()  in  iJii, 
m&l  mf.  278.000  in  1043.  and  609,000  in  the  13  months  ending 
Jidv  1944.  In  all,  approximately  2,700,000  individual  pay  increases 
resulted  <Urectlv  f.'on  the  wage-order  prograri  rff  ctnijT  nearly  l,.tO  - 
0  ro  vorl  ers  these  fignres.  moreover,  do  not  include  the  higher  paid 
workers  who  benefited  indirectly  through  adjustment  of  industry 
w  rfstruc tures  in  the  upper  brackets  to  preserve  in  whole  or  in  part 
ht  oca  a  mal  differentials  previously  existing  nor  do  they  include 
P  unt  Id  housands  of  employees  not  covered  by  the  act  but  whose 
rates  were  fav  n  b  v  affected  by-  the  minima  established  for  covered 

rkerVi^Hhen^^^^^ 

.firaro?  co^ilionJ  1  'f ronHoBO  to  10^3  fjom  $4^08«00  to 

fn  nrod  c  on  and  employment.  Consideiing  the  manufacturing  in- 
ll'^de'  alone  corpora  e  p.-ofits  after  taxes  during  this  period  increased 
^^!I  lo  ^79  000  000  to  over  $5. .500.000,000  and  before  taxes  from 
|3Ti.,^000  Xto  app roxfrnateW  $14,500  000.000.  Each  of  the  major 
m^mu^ttiSrig  gro'i.ps  shared  in  this  increase  though  naturally  some 
to  a  lesser  and  some  to  a  greater  extent.  ,     ^   ^,      Tr„;^  T  oV,r^v 

I  can  not  of  courseV  estimate  to  what  extent  the  Fair  Labor 
«;t.n  hrds  tct  was  responsible  for  these  developments,  but  I  can  con- 
fileith  'av  that  the  establishment  of  a  40-cent  minimum  wage  under 
fhe  Act  di^l  not  during  this  period  in  any  way  adversely  affect  our 
pconomvis  a  whole  ev?n  though  there  may  have  been  some  margina 
roSs  who  1  ad'lifficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  wage  orders  I  think 
Ft  "s  loubtf  1  hat  the  nomal  mortality  rate  of  inefficient  and  un- 
economic enterprise  was  increased  to  any  significant  degree. 

Senator  EiLEVDER :  Mr.  Walling.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  a  record 
in  x^ur  office  of  Hiose  various  industries  that  were  affected  back  in 

'^Mr^yA^uxr Ye'sTt'his  document  I  am  reading  from  now  is  the 
increases  by  industry  committee  action. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Back  in  1938,  when  the  industry  committee 
raised  the  rate  of  pay  from  30  to  32 14  or  37 V2  cents,  I  pointed  out 
here  that  of  four  concerns  in  New  Orleans  that  made  wearinnj  ap- 
pai-el,  two  of  them,  I  think  it  was,  closed  down.  Now  have  you  a 
record  of  any  other  industries  having  failed  or  closed  throughout 
the  country  because  of  this  increase  in  wages? 

Mr.  Wallixg.  I  think  it  is  a  true  statement  to  say  that  there 
were  practically  no  wide-scale  closings,  or  rather  that  there  were  no 
Avide-scale  closings  and  practically  no  individual  closings  of  estal)- 
lishments  which  could  be  attributed  directly  to  the  operation  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  or  were  claimed  by  the  ownei-s  of  those 
establishments  to  be  directly  attributable  to  that  Act. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  about  the  two  in  New  Orleans  that  I 
have  pointed  out  here,  and  I  got  telegrams  from  them  stating  that 
that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Walling.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  consult  the  record  on  those 
particular  two.  I  don't  know  which  ones  you  are  referring  to  but 
I  do  happen  to  recall  that  there  were  several  establishments  in  New 
Orleans  which  closed  down  about  that  time,  as  there  were  in  every 
garment  center  in  the  country,  because  the  garment  industrj^  is  one 
where  long  life  is  moi-e  rare  than  anywhere  else.  There  is  a  very 
rapid  turnover  in  establishments  in  the  garment  industry,  and  t 
happen  to  recall  that  one  of  those  New  Orleans  firms  expressly  stated 
at  the  time  they  went  out  of  business  that  it  was  not  because  of  the 
operation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  will  be  very  glad  if 
vou  will  give  me  tlie  names  of  the  two  in  question  to  see  if  I  can  find 
out  specifically  about  them. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  there  also  be  put  in 
there  the  extent  to  which  price  rises  occurred  which  saved  those 
concerns  from  being  shut  down,  or  whether,  as  you  have  implied  in 
your  remarks,  that  was  absorbed  sorfie  other  way  in  industry.  Which 
was  the  fact?     It  is  very  important,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Walling.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  individual 
data  from  particular  establishments  on  price  increases,  because  they 
were  not  required  to  file  their  prices  with  any  governmental  agency 
or  obtain  permission  to  raise  their  prices.  We  could  only  find  out, 
by  consulting  a  particular  firm,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  increase 
its  prices.  I  was  speaking  in  general  terms  about  industry  price 
levels  as  distinguished  from  particular  establishments. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Can  you  answer  as  to  whether  a  particular 
industry  or  a  particular  firm  or  company  can  absorb  this  increase  in 
wages  unless  you  know  something  about  what  the  profits  of  that  in- 
dustry or  firm  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Walling.  I  can  only  point,  I  think,  to  the  record  which  has 
alreadv  been  made,  of  the  increases  in  the  wage  structure  which  have 
alreadv  been  absorbed.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  garment  in- 
dustry 200,000  employees  were  getting  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
which  w^as  put  into  effect  as  the  result  of  industry  committee  action. 
Beyond  that  I  couldn't  go  without  knowing  a  great  many  other  eco- 
nomic factors  which  affect  prices,  besides  wages,  because  we  must  re- 
member that  wages  are  only  a  part,  and  generally  a  relatively  small 
part,  of  the  total  cost  of  production,  and  you  can  affect  wages  tiy  mak- 
ing increases,  without  affecting  price  levels  in  many  cases  more  easily 
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than  you  can  by  making  otl-r  types  of  adjustaenyn 
production,  and  the  capacity  of  mdust r  e.  to  absoib  ^^age  i 

™  ^  '  l;Vv  Ell'exd™  Sir"  Walling.  I  have  heard  that  same  statement 
ma^'CmtroXr  |«,  tltat  the  labor  ct  is  a  small  part  of 
the  production  cost.    You  have  repeated  that  today. 

^*7,^"\"^7''  Ti  '     thp  labor  of  loading  it  onto  railroad  cars  and  off 

^f  ^^^rStPl^kZ  rli^tbor^^sfartirfs 
Swr./y;at'cost  ii'^Even'tU  Railroads  and  steamship  com- 

•^'The'  Tme  wUhlar^'ni'^'Take  the  cotton  in  the  field.    You  cer- 
tahiW  .Tst  cm  sider  t  e^vork  that  is  attached  in  makmg  the  ci-op 
flant^inn  and  cultivating  it  and  harvesting  it.    I  ;vould  say  that 
labor  hf  that  instance  is  over  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  producing  the 

'*MrWALLVG    Those  figures  are  easily  available  for  every  industry 
Mr.  y^'i^''-  ^        J,  f,  T      n't  quite  understand  why  you  say  that 
ilS^if:;^ys^ll-^in:\^  a'matter  of  fact  it  is  the  major  part 

^'^m;.  Wau  ing   I  am  talking  about  the  general  level  of  industry,  the 

[ow     tepends  o„  the  particular  industry.    My  statement  was  made 

'^^:£1^^^^;^^^^i^  rule  then  you  are  bou.^ 
to  aXradverselv  the  inLstrv  that  has  a  very  high  percentage  of 
labor  cost     Tha'  'is  the  thing  tliat  troubles  me  in  trying  to  make  a  flat 

™Mv  wTLLiN^"obviously,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  pointing  out 
thfpatSlar  hidustries  which  would  be  most  directly  affected,  where 
the  Pblem  would  be  most  acute,  and  we  know  pretty  definitely  ^^h.ch 

'"  Senator  E^ND^.  Well,  I  hope  somebody  makes  a  study  of  that 
nnd  rives  us^l  the  information!  Nobody  has  done  so  thus  far  but 
manf  have  advocated  a  specific  sum  as  a  minimum  wage  without  hav- 
inrr  «tnflipd  the  problem  through.  .       •        j      ^ 

lenator  Smith.  I  think  it  is  very  essential  information  in  order  to 
orvivp  at  a  sound  and  scientific  conclusion. 

Senator  TuxNELL.  I  don't  think  vou  will  ever  get  the  answer  to  the 
ouSon  as  to  whether  a  particular  industry  or  a  particular  company 
can  stand  a  rise  or  can  absorb  a  rise  in  wages  until  you  know  what 
that  company  is  now  making. 
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Senator  Ellexder.  But,  Senator,  wliat  we  are  doinji  here,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  one  company  makes  over  another,  is  applying  the  same 
yardstick  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Walling.  I  have  frequently  made  the  statement  that  minimum 
wage  legislation  has  been  a  greater  preventive  of  bankruptcy  than 
almost  any  other  provision  that  has  been  enacted  into  law,  because 
in  the  first  place  it  makes  an  employer  conscious  of  his  obligations,  an 
orderly  way  of  doing  business,  and  of  the  need  for  looking  at  his 
labor  costs  and  over-all  cost  of  production  to  see  whether  he  is  oper- 
ating at  a  profit  or  loss. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  me  suggest  something  to  Senator  Ellender  in 
response  to  his  statement  that  the  same  yardstick  is  being  used.  Unfor- 
tunately the  corner  grocer  does  use  the  same  yardstick  when  he  hands 
out  the  groceries,  and  the  merchant  uses  the  same  yardstick.  So  that 
there  is  a  similar  standard,  and  if  the  fellow  in  one  line  doesn't  get 
wages  equal  to  another,  when  he  goes  to  spend  his  money  he  is  in 
competition  with  the  person  who  is  getting  a  higher  rate. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well  of  course,  Senator,  in  the  retail  and  whole- 
sale operations,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  done  on  a  percentage  mark- 
up depending  upon  what  the  cost  of  the  goods  is;  but  in  the  manu- 
facturing end  I  don't  think  the  same  formula  prevails.  You  have  the 
most  efficient  manufacturers  of  certain  articles,  and  manufacturers  of 
the  same  articles  which  are  less  efficient. 

Mr.  Walling.  But  a  direct  incentive  is  given  to  the  'least  or  less 
efficient  producer  to  take  stock  of  his  operating  methods  and  introduce 
greater  efficiency  if  he  has  to  meet  a  flat  minimum  wage  bill.  Just 
a  few  years  ago  I  was  down  in  San  Antonio  and  I  talked  with  one 
of  the  pecan-shelling  operators  there  who  was  particularly  opposed 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  when  it  was  pending,  and  who  pre- 
dicted dire  ruin  for  the  entire  pecan-shelling  industry  if  these  mini- 
mum-wage provisions  w^ere  ever  w^'itten  into  the  law.  Following  a 
meeting  down  there  this  man,  one  of  the  leading  processors  in  the 
industry,  came  up  to  me  and  said : 

I  want  to  say  to  yon  that  we  all  feel  that  we  were  wronj?  in  our  apprehen- 
sion about  the  eftett  on  our  industry  of  these  minimum  wage  provisions;  it  has 
been  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us.  We  are  oi)erating  more  efficiently, 
we  have  a  more  contented  labor  supply,  we  are  turning  out  a  much  greater 
production  per  operator  than  ever  before,  and  the  industry  is  on  a  sounder  and 
more  profitable  basis  than  it  has  ever  been  in  its  history,  and  we  attribute  it 
directly  to  the  effect  of  the  minimum-wage  legislation. 

That  instance  could  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  question  but  that  once  j^ou  have 
a  minimum  labor  cost  obligation  to  meet,  you  innnediately  take  steps 
to  make  your  production  more  efficient,  if  it  begins  to  pinch,  and  that 
is  bound  to  happen. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  of  course  in  proportion  to  how  much  more 
you  pay  for  your  labor,  the  price  that  you  are  going  to  get  for  your 
goods  will  be'increased  to  meet  that  initial  cost  ? 

Mr.  AValling.  If  you  assume  that  you  do  not  absorb  that  cost 
through  greater  efficiency  of  production. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  then,  we  are  at  page  25, 1  believe,  of  your 
testimony,  Mr.  Walling,  and  there  are  35  pages  in  the  statement  which 
vou  have  to  present.  I  was  wondering  if  there  would  be  objection 
to  your  filing  this  in  the  record  which  would  save  your  comiug  back, 


, 


» 
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or  what  do  v(.n  lirefer  to  do?  It  would  probably  take  an  additional 
2  hour  J  to  fini"]uo,ir  statement  with  what  discussion  there  might  be 
on  it.     What  is  your  preference? 

Mr  Waixino!  As  the  committee  pleases.  tt.,,     a     i 

Senator  Trxxr.i.L.  What   do  you  think,  Senator  Ellender? 

Se  a  or  E.lendkr.  I  have  no  Objection  to.  letting  him  pu    it  in  the 
record   Senator,  and  the  reason  I  say  that  is  that  Mr.  Walling   Idve 
,revious  witnesses,  is  not  prepared  to  answer  questions  that  I  would 
,ike  to  propound  on  the  economics  of  the  subject,  that  is,  the  effect 
that  such  increases  would  have  on  our  economy. 

Senator  TuNXKix.  1  think  that  is  largely  because  you  have  asked 
him  questions  about  matters  outside  his  province. 

Senator  Ellexuer.  The  point  is  this,  Senator,  that  we  !|«ven't  ha 
a  wi  ess  vet  who  has  thought  this  thing  through,  as  to  its  effect  on 
our  economy  and  all  those  concerned.  All  Congressmen  and  Senators 
w  1  desire  o  think  it  through.  I  hope.  We  have  had  Mr.  Hinrichs 
spent  a  lot  of  time  before  us  telling  us  of  the  beautiful  effec  s  that  w. 
Accrue  because  of  giving  better  wages,  but  when  you  ask  him  how  it 
wil  affect  other  groups,  he  di.li.-t  know,  and  that  is  your  answer. 

MWm-lixg.  Senator  Ellender,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  will 
be  <dad  to  insert  in  the  record  the  exact  figures  of  how  many  people 
are'.roiii.^to  be  affected  bv  these  proposed  increases.     That  is  a  matter 

"'£tt:;j  Eu^Nvell.  Mr.  Walling,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 

^;'a."  Wr^r^'o'lint^nST^^^  niake  it  very  difficult  for  me  to 

'^'se^'at'or  Ei-.-knoer  (continuing).  That  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
\rt  has  not  had  a  fair  trial  because  of  the  war.  I  would  have  liked 
n.  ry  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  under  normal  conditions  and  I 
wo  •  say  I  would  like  to  see  it  tried  under  present  condi  ions,  tl^i  i^, 
with  the  increase  from  40  to  T.")  cents,  because  as  I  view  it— 1  may  be 
all  w ion"  and  I  hope  I  am-it  will  cause. .in  my  opinion  more 
e,  plmiient  than  one  can  dream  of.  On  the  other  hand,  if  prices 
a  re  Je'l-mkted  to  rise  to  meet  the  cost  of  increased  wages,  ovn-  economy 
will  be  doomed  bv  an  unprecedented  spiral  of  inflation.  God  forbid 
Tha  such  will  happen,  because  the  farmer,  the  laboring  man,  tl  e 
white  collar  workers,  our  pensioners  and  many  others  will  be  the 

"''Senalor  TvxxE.,...  If  it  is  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Walling  we  will  have 
the  remainder  of  his  statement  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wali.ixg.  Surely. 

(The  remainder  of  the  statement  is  as  follows :) 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    RATES    FOR    SKILLED    JOB    OCCUPATIONS 

Spotion   ->  Of  S.   1349  marks  a   depaituie  from   traditional  'n''"'""™„7,^ff 
io^s?nHonbv   providing   for    the    establishment    through    industry   comm  tfee 
nf^hh  erv  .  f  n.Udmum  wage  rates  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  job  classiflca  ions. 
As  I  read  Ihe   a  snage  of  the  bill,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mandatory  P™''^'"  ; 
oalUng  for  the  establishment  of  minimum  wage  rates  for  such  oc™Pat'Of  '» 
nu    ndns^ries  covered  by  the  act.    My  first  reaction  is  to  question  whether  the 
™  rnose  of   the   aot-the   elimination    of   labor   con<litions   detrimental    to   the 
K  em,  ce  ..f  minimum  standards  of  living  for  health,  efficiency   and  genera 
^ei  he  lis  of  workers-Juftifles  the  establishment  of  wages  above  the  minimuni 
wel     il  s^nll  to  me  this  provision  of  the  act  goes  beyond  the  basic  purpose  of 
minimum   wage    legislation    and    requires    serious   consideration. 
78595—45 18 
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The  objective  sought  by  this  provision  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  one.  I  assume 
that  its  purpose  is  to  insure  that  due  recognition  is  given  by  employers  to  the 
skilled  occupiitions  as  the  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  workers  is  increased,  or,  in 
other  words  to  prevent  the  minimum  fi'om  becoming  the  maximum.  Some  years 
ago  an  argument  commonly  used  against  minimum  wage  legislation  was  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  wage  structure  compressed  tightly  about  the  minimum  rate. 
I  believe  that  our  experience  with  minimum  wage  legislation  amply  disproves 
this  assertion.  By  and  large,  when  minima  under  the  act  have  been  raised, 
there  have  been  substantial  increases  granted  to  occupations  in  the  higher 
brackets  although  not  necessarily  in  exactly  the  same  amount  or  proportion  that 
the  minimum  has  been  increased.  There  have  been  some  exceptions  of  course, 
one  of  which  may  have  g'.ven  rise  to  this  provision.  I  believe  the  War  Labor 
Board  found,  in  a  recent  investigation  of  the  textile  industry,  that  there  was  a 
very  substantial  narrowing  of  differentials  in  certain  establishments  in  the 
textile  industry  with  the  result  that  highly  skilled  workers  in  the^^e  establish- 
ments obtained  very  little  more  than  the  least  skilled  workers  in  the  plant.  I 
think,  however,  that  taking  industry  as  a  whole  this  was  a  relatively  rare 
occurrence. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  wages  in  the  higher  brackets  should  be  fixed 
through  collective  bargaining  and  that  governmental  activity  in  the  minimum- 
wage  field  should  be  restricted  to  establishment  of  minimum  wages  re(iuired  to 
reach  a  standard  of  living  at  a  socially  acceptable  minimum  level.     In  the  light 
of  this  belief,  this  particular  provision  of  the  Pepper  bill  appears  to  me  to  be 
somew^hat  questionable.     Aside  from  the  basic  question  of  the  desirability  of  this 
type  of  wage  fixing,  I  believe  the  provision,  at  least  as  presently  written,  would 
lie  extremely   costly   and   difficult   to   administer.     The   collection   of   adequate 
information  on  the  basis  of  which  to  set  up  job  classifications  for  all  in<lustries 
and  the  information  on  rates  actually  being  paid  for  all  occupations  would  be 
quite  a  substantial  task.     Then  too,  there  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  occupational 
designations   and    even    where   the   job    is    identically   designatefl    in    different 
establishments,  the  job  content  may  be  quite  different.     Even  more  difficult  would 
\)e  the  task  of  obtaining  adequate  information  on  transportation  costs,  costs  of 
production  costs  of  living,  which  the  committees  would  need  under  this  provision 
in  order  to  determine  whether  there  should  be  geographical  differentials  in  the 
skilled  rates     This  administrative  burden  could  be  minimized  if  the  provision 
were  made  voluntary  instead  of  mandatory  so  that  such  questions  would  be  gone 
into  only  in  those  industries  where  the  evidence  indicated  to  the  committee  that 
there   was   serious   danger   of   the  minimum   becoming   the   maximum.     If   the 
Congress  should  decide  to  experiment  with  this  type  of  wage  fixing,  I  would 
suggest-  (1)  That  the  provision  be  made  voluntary;  (2)  that  the  committee  be 
restricted  in  its  authorization  to  minimum  differentials  for  a  few  key  occupations, 
which  would  tend  to  force.the  establishment  or  more  or  less  appropriate  rates  for 
all  other  occupations;  and  (3)  that  the  committee  not  be  required  to  consider 
competitive  conditions  as  affected  by  transportation,  living,  and  production  costs 
(which  criteria,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  are  almost  impossible  to  apply) 
but  rather  to  base  their  determinations  on  the  differentials  commonly  found  in 
the  industries  prior  to  minimum-wage  action.     My  recommendations  for  volun- 
tarv  action  will  give  some  recognition  to  a  semblance  of  collective  bargaining  in 
the  field  where,  as  a  permanent  policy,  the  Government  has  not  hitherto  intervenetl 
to  fix  wages. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    FrRTHEK    AMENDMENT 

S  1349  provides  for  an  amendment  to  section  16  (b)  to  provide  that  any  ac- 
tion to  recover  liabilitv  under  that  section  may  be  maintained  at  any  time  with- 
in ^1  vears  from  the  accrual  of  such  liability,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion At  the  present  time  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  in  the  act,  and 
enforcement  is  governed  by  State  statutes  of  limitation,  wherever  applicable. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  ray  last  annual  report  to  Congress,  the  present  situation 
is  extremelv  unsatisfactory.  Among  other  suggestions  which  I  made  was  the 
addition  of  a  reasonable  statute  of  limitations.  If  this  were  done,  varying 
State  standards  which  penalize  some  workers  in  the  collection  of  wages  legally 
due  and  cive  competitive  advantage  to  violators  in  States  with  arbitrarily 
lowered  statutes  of  limitations,  will  no  longer  prevail.  An  employee's  ability  to 
collect  back  wages  due  him  should  not  depond  on  the  accident  of  geography. 

In  mv  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Gwynne  bill  I 
suggested  that  3  Vears  would  be  a  reasonable  statute  of  limitations.    I  believe 
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that  this  IS  a  more  reasonable  period  of  time  than  the  5  years  provided  for  in 

S.  1349.  ,         ^  „„/!  :„  „iv  testimonv  on  the  Gwynne 

I  also  suggested  in  the  «n"»«'/,^P,^lfX"  Si     a  H  by  other  types  of 
bill  that  the  enforcement  of  ?be  act  would  be  gieatl>   ameuy  directly 

fec^rr  Ifn^tSrerfrm-cfirrrcf,"?  Chiirwhen  he  follows  the 

Administrator's  regulations.  _K^i.„5n<r  mnioritv  of  emplovees  who  have 

Our  experience  sIh.ws  that    ^e  overwhe  m        majority ^of^e^  p^^  .^^^.^  ^^^^^^^ 

been  paid  less  than  the  act  ^^^^}^^^^ ^^ll^„„y^'  redress  in  the  courts  are  some 
In  contrast  to  the  few  thousand  ,^^1^«/^^"^^.    "^^^^^^^  workers  with 

90,000  who  lodged  complaints  V^J^'^Ii  'IntifnVent  complaints 

the  Divisions.     Inspection  of  the  ^stablisluueiits  im  o  ved  mi  i      ^^^ 

has  resulted  in  the  restoratioii  of  neari>  f  <>'000'^^^^4  wait  for 

act.    Even  more  significant  is  the  ^^^c*  "lat  em^^^^^^^^^^        veu  ^^^^^ 

the  Division  to  secure  their  rights,  |«^  "^ '^^  .'  out  aiening  them,  or  they  may 
tain  of  their  rights,  they  may  i^^^^^fj^^^^^^/f^^^^^^^^^  establishments, 

experience  of  previous  years.     In  tlie  nrst  ^^     '  ^^^  received  over 

1^2  000  emolovees  who  had  taken  no  action  on  tneii  own  uendii.  i^v. 

aS  be'^pplled  ^ally  to  all  employers  subject  to  its  requirements. 

"^^iJftnr^     The   aboi  laws  of  seveill  States  give  the  administrative  agency  m 
If  such  a  provision  were  added  to  s^^Jj,^^  1^„\^^  the  collection  of 

fore.  "^■"PVlt'com-t  mav  ru^e  tha  VKs  abU^.ment  was  Tot  'retail  and  that 
damages  and  tlie  couit  '»»^,™^,""J„"'„'';^^^  for  his  violation  of  the 

'"f  'T'Zu^^Ul'T^o^^^A^lf^l  act  be  a'Tndi^o  give  the  Administrator 
act.    Accor.lingl>,  I   e.^^^^  appropriate  to  implement  the  act's  provi- 

?Zf  inc«  the  deTn"Ho.rof  teLs  usSl  in  the  act.  and  to  P™t«<",t  T?  ^i? 
?rran;'c^VorcHn,ina.l^bi.tyw,^^^^ 

unt;'^th"',^^^e  act"  rre'ahnosra.l'txicrprecedent  for  the  procedure  now 

"■■"^i^^inimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
7I^f  S^e"i  000  000  workers,  but  a  still  greater  number  are  outside  is  protec- 
tion MaToftbesTlStter  are  employed  in  activities  """'f.lf iffjf .^"f^f/tfon  to 
in  appropriate  forums  t'-e  A<lmimstrator ,ha-«^^f,P»™  •^'i-fe' for  '^^ty'^VZ 
rslmna^'bui^^rrafainsl  '^tt'wa^r' w^e  'sla  "hmrlllflation,  and  consequent 
unemployment. 
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"As  frequently  noted  by  the  courts,  however,  coverage  under  the  act  is  m)t 
itself  as  broad  as  the  Federal  power.  In  some  directions  this  has  caused  difti- 
culties  of  fair  administration  and  thwarted  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  by 
actually  resulting  in  unfair  competition  and  leading  to  disputes.  Two  examples 
emphasized  by  inspection  and  enforcement  experience  may  be  mentioned: 

'*  ( 1 )  Employees  protected  by  the  act  and  others  unprotected  may  work  side  by 
side  at  similar  ta;Vs  in  the  same  plant.  Since  all  employees  in  an  establishment 
may  not  be  engagv  it  in  interstate  work,  they  are  not  all  necessarily  suhjei't  to  the 
act  as  at  present  drawn,  even  though  the  operations  of  the  establishment  are 
essentially  of  an  interstate  nature.  This  is  exemplified  by  wholesale  houses,  in 
which  certain  groups  of  employees  working  with  shipments  of  goods  received 
from  without  the  State,  or  on  particular  tyi^es  of  orders,  are  subject  to  the  act, 
while  others,  concerned  with  intrastate  distribution  of  goods,  may  not  be  covered. 
Or  the  same  employee,  doing  exactly  the  same  work,  may  be  covered  one  week 
and  not  the  next. 

**(2)  There  are  firms  in  industries  of  a  basically  interstate  nature,  which 
affect  interstate  commerce  and  should  be  covered,  but  which  Ivecause  of  their 
location  and  the  nature  of  the  product,  are  able  to  operate  on  an  intrastate  basis. 
Although  they  may  compete  directly  with  interstate  plants,  tliej-  are  not  required 
to  meet  the  minimum  wage  or  overtime  requirements  of  the  act,  and  unfair 
competition  is  not  eliminated.  The  importance  of  this  factor  of  competition 
between  firms  whose  positions  with  respect  to  coverage  under  the  act  differ  has 
been  empliasized  at  hearings  before  several  industry  committees,  where  data 
have  been  presented  on  the  serious  effects  of  low-wage  competition  from  non- 
covered  firms.  In  two  instances — the  clay  products  and  the  hunber  and  timber 
industries — the  conmiittees  suggested  to  the  Administrator  that,  because  of  a 
serious  comi^etitive  situation,  the  act  be  extended  to  include  all  firms  competing 
with  interstate  operations. 

"These  problems  might  be  dealt  with  in  several  ways.  One  would  be  to  amend 
the  act  to  include  all  employment  atTecting  commerce :  tiiis  would  follow  nu- 
merous precedents,  such  as  the  National  I^nbcr  Relations  Act.  An  alternative 
would  be  to  change  the  text  of  coverage  to  an  industry  basis  making  the 
minimum  wage  and  maxinuim  hour  provisions  applicable  to  all  employment  in 
industries    found    by    the    Administrator    substantially    to    affect    interstate 


commerce 
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CONCI.USION 


It  may  be  well  for  the  committee  to  keep  in  mind  some  of  the  criticisms  which 
were  made  prior  to  the  original  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  have 
myself  reviewed  the  hearings  held  by  joint  committee  to  consider  the  original 
bill.  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  the  dire  predictions  of  tlie  opponents 
of  the  bill  had  come  true  our  economy  would  indeed  be  threadbare.  We  would 
not  now  be  holding  hearings  on  S.  1849,  Among  the  m()st  frefjuent  predictions 
made  were  (1)  that  the  bill  would,  by  destroying  wage  flexibility,  force  wholesale 
closing  down  of  plants;  (2)  that  it  would  create  uncertainty  and  cut  profits, 
and  cost  flexibility  to  the  disadvantage  of  small  manufacturers;  (5)  that  the 
thus  discouniging  business  expansion;  (3)  that  it  wcmld  increase  costs  and 
prices,  thus  decreasing  sales  and  employment;  (4)  that  it  would  destroy  price 
and  the  power  of  collective  bargaining;  and  (7)  that  it  would  destroy  the  separa- 
tion of  powei-s  between  State  and  Federal  Government. 

One  has  but  to  look  at  the  healthy  progress  of  industry  and  labor  since  that 
time  to  find  the  answer  to  these  dire  predictions.  Two  editorijjls  from  news- 
pai)ers  in  areas  where  the  prophecies  of  disaster  had  been  most  strident  give 
perhaps  the  best  evidence. 

A  year  after  the  wage  and  hour  law  became  effective — before  the  effects  of  the 
war — the  News-Leader  of  Richmond.  Va.,  commented  as  f<>llows  :  "In  spite  of  the 
personnel  troubles  of  the  tolmcco  firms,  particularly  the  small  independents,  the 
Federal  wage  standards  have  had  a  gratifying  effect  in  Richmond.  The  incomes 
of  more  than  2,000  families  have  been  substantially  increased.  Scores  of  slum 
tenements  have  been  abandoned  f(n'  better  living  quarters.  If  reports  are  to  be 
credited,  the  quality  of  work  of  the  averagt^  stemmer  has  improved  to  a  point  that 
largely  has  compensated  for  the  boost  in  wages.  Trial  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  among  southern  low-wage  industries  may  mean  the  same  happy  exi>e- 
rience  for  other  connnunities  that  RichuKmd  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  j^ear." 

On  February  6,  1941,  the  Birmingham  News  wrote  editorially  : 

"This  newspaper,  frankly,  was  duljious  of  the  wage-houi-  jtroposal  when  it  was 
enacted,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  imixjse  economic  difticnlties  which, 
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we  fea,e„.  w..«M  oa«.e  .o  many  '^^^f'^^'^:^,:^^  f^norfar'ad^^need: 
gocHl,  esiH-Hally  in  the  f """'•, ;;^"^^;,"t^^' are  man" e™ dences,  on  the  contrary. 
This  fear  has  not  l)ee!i  borne  out,  and  tneie  aie  mui . 

of  beneficial  results  of  the  act."  „„„.ber  of  workers  who  have  directly 

The  conunittee  has  requested  data  ^"/^^J^  "}""'''^'  ^Ip  order  minima  established 

benefited  from  the  imposition  <f  l^^f^'f^^'' ^^^^^^^^^  on  October  24, 

under  the  act.     When  ^l^e  statutory  2.>centm^  ^^.^.^^^  ^^.^^^  j,^. 

1938,  300.000  workers  in  the  ^^f  t"^^,  ^^  ^^  "1"^^^^^)^^^^^^^^^^  effective  a  year  later 
creases.     The  statutory  30-cent  "^  "j^^";^;^;;^  In  addition, 

directly  increased  the  wages  «f  '^Pli^*?^""i*i^\^^^;p^  a  universal  40-cent 

the  wage  order  program,  wh  ch  ^l^^}^^^^^^^'^;^^^^^^  2,700.000 

minimum  throughout  ;^"f  •'^'^"  ^^f,  f^^^^  directly  benefited  each 

individual  wage  increases.     TJie  numoei   or  Fiscal  year 

1944 ),  609.000.  .,.on«P«  n  vast  number  of  workers  being  paid  above 

Apart  from  these  ^^^^'^^'l^^^l^^^^^  shifts  in  industry  wage 

the  mininunn  received  »"^^^'^«^^.  f,^,,^,  .^^"'^  \  ^^  to  be  noted  that  these  changes 
structures  to  reflect  the  '\^^\^"\'    "  J"  ^;J  .^"g  allocation  of  industry, 
on  the  whole  were  absorbed  without  «^\!^^^V^^^^^  further.    The  gains 

I  believe  that  now  is  ^^^^/""^  ^^^^^'^^^f^X^tandard  of  decency  or igi^^^ 
proposed  in  S.  1349  toward  ^l^e  goal  of  a  numn^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^.^^^^ 

set  forth  by  C<uigress  in    I'^^aii  Lalgi  Stanaa^   s  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^ 

mean  a  minimum  of  readjustment,     isow   is  uie 
forward.  ,xt  n- 

Senator  Tunxell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  ^\  ailing. 

Mr  WvLLiNG.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

u     ofV.  Tt'vxfii     1  lave  enioved  this  discussion.  . 

^TJ^l^^^m^y  It  liad  to  be  so  lengthy  and  so  technical 

fAddit\m^l  testi^^^^^^^  submitted  by  Mr.  Walhng  appears  m  the 

"^Ktlr  VcxxELL.  The  conunittee  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  10 

""1:^::^^^^  m.  the  committee  recessed  until  10  a.  m., 

Friday,  October  5,  1915.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  5,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 

S^OMMITTEK  or  THE  CoMM,TT.E  OK  ^----'^-^-IX^^'b.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.  m..  in  room  357, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Senator  James  M.Tunnell.presKlmg. 

Present^^Senators  Tunnel),  Ellender,  La  FoUette,  Aiken,  and  Smith. 
\l!o  present :  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 
Seivif  or  TuNXELL.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  ^  . ,   , 

Mr  McDonon^h.  will  vou  take  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the   able? 
Xow   Mr   McDonough.  give  your  name  and  your  position  to  the 

"C  McCororf  am  Patrick  W.  McDonoiigh.  of  Oakland,  Calif 
I  amowner^of  the  McDonough  Steel  Co.,  and  also  a  director  of  the 

"seSo^Trx^i^^.  S^T^^r.  McDonough,  give  us  any  statement 
as  to  vour  position  on  this  bill  that  you  desire. 
Take  your  own  method  of  presentation. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PATRICK  W.  McDOHOUGH,  OWNER,  McDONOUGH 

STEEL  CO.,  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Mr  McDo-orcH.  I  appear  before  you  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
timi  of  the  bill  known  as  S  1349.  I  do  this  as  an  employer  and  a  man  - 
fac"um  because  I  feel  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  America  will 
he  served  bv  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  production  of  the  countiy  to 
the  underpaid.  I  feel  that  such  a  bill  is  necessary  because  the  paying 
of  "ood  wages,  at  least  wages  necessary  to  sustain  life  and  a  good 
standal'l  of  living,  will  not  be  paid  by  some  employers  unless  it  is  made 

'■''Sfirsi  thing  a  businessman  must  learn  in  order  to  be  successful 
is  that  he  is  not  operating  an  eleemosynary  institution.  The  exigmcies 
of  business  requiVe  that  he  survey  the  wages  and  «al«"'^f  !«."';  T^ef 
must  be  in  line  with  his  competitors- or  he  ]ust  does  not  ^  ay  in  busine^^ 
Tn  crafts  or  trades  which  permit  unionism,  the  union  is  usually  a  little 
h  te  findii?g  out  that  it  is  not  occupying  its  proper  relation  to  changing 
conditions  The  unions  demand  a  change,  usually  an  increase,  and  it 
k Granted  onlv  if  they  show  a  sufficient  power  to  force  their  demands. 
Xever  in  mv  42  vearsas  a  workingman  and  employer,  have  I  ever  seen 
an  increase  in  wages  freely  granted  in  a  competitive  field  where  the 
end  price  was  determined  by  competition  only. 

This  minimum  of  65  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour  m  2  years  will  reach 
down  to  the  unfortunate  people  who,  for  a  great  many  reasons,  are 
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not  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  Yet  they  are  the  people  who 
furnish  a  ^reat  number  of  our  successful  men  and  they  are  the  peo- 
ple who,  in  time  of  war,  furnish  not  one  soldier  per  family  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  if  necessary,  but  four  and  five,  or  even  more, 
boys  per  family.  If,  through  the  stress  of  circumstances,  these  peo- 
l)le  cannot  get  a  fair  share  of  their  production ;  if,  from  that  same 
stress,  these  people  who  are  heads  of  families  become  what  we  term 
the  "underprivileged,"  then  it  is  the  duty  of  our  lawmakers  to  provide 
remedial  laws  so  that  they  will  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  present  pro- 
duction and  of  their  potential  production.  I  believe  that  S.  1349, 
although  not  a  complete  answer  to  the  problem,  will  tend  to  ameliorate 
the  abominable  conditions  due  to  insufficient  wages. 

I  do  not  wish  to  present  a  mass  of  fi^iires  showing  the  economic 
relations  of  high  wages  to  high  production.  It  is  indisputable  that 
our  country,  which  pays  the  highest  wages,  has  also  the  highest  pro- 
duction per  man ;  also,  that  the  relative  production  per  man  in  other 
countries  conform,  high  or  low,  consistent  with  the  wages  paid. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  some  unknown  economic  law.  High  wages 
and  high  production  are  synonymous,  just  as  a  well-kept  machine  ig 
more  productive  than  a  run-down  machine.  It  requires  money  to  keep 
a  machine  in  order  and  the  costs  are  amply  compensated  for  by  a 
gi-eater  proportionate  output. 

People  who  have  not  enough  to  eat  or  have  not  proper  clothing 
are  not  in  a  position  to  produce  and  the  only  way  they  can  attain 
a  higher  standard  of  living  is  to  give  them  enough  money  so  that  they 
can  buy  the  requirements  of  life. 

I  know  that  if  we  suddenly  would  double  everyone's  pay,  that  that 
alone  would  not  alleviate  the  conditions  one  bit;  but  I  do  know  that 
when  w^ages  are  high,  we  mechanize.  In  my  oAvn  business,  our  first 
test  is:  What  will  the  operation  cost  ?  If  the  cost  is  based  on  a  high 
wage,  we  make  a  machine  or  contrivance  of  some  kind  to  increase 
the  production.  This  mechanization,  in  the  aggregate,  is  what  makes 
our  country  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world,  as  pi'oved  by  the  recent 
war.  This  does  not  promote  unemployment.  This  means  that  there 
is  a  greater  amount  to  pass  around  to  others. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things  this  sharing  of  production  cannot 
wholly  be  left  up  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  employers.  This  is  in- 
dictated  V)y  the  fact  that  manufacturei-s  close  their  j^Iants  in  one  State 
to  move  to  another  State  because  labor  is  cheaper.  This  simply  means 
that  in  some  States  people  have  a  lower  standard  of  living  and  em- 
ployers move  in  to  take  advantage  of  what  they  think  is  a  favorable 
business  condition.  No  thought  is  ever  given  by  the  employer  that 
higher  wages  should  be  paid. 

I  w^ent  to  Puerto  Rico  recently  and  visited  and  inspected  manufac- 
turing facilities.  I  observed  there  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
moving  of  plants  to  regions  of  low  wages.  The  plant  I  have  in  mind 
is  a  branch  of  one  in  Iowa.  Its  businesjs  is  the  making  of  the  Great 
American  Apple — also  known  as  a  baseball.  The  manager  took  me 
over  especially  to  watch  one  woman  sew.  She  operated  like  a 
machine — a  needle  in  each  hand  and  without  any  lost  motion.  I 
asked  how^  much  she  made,  and  he  swelled  all  up  and  said  she  often 
made  as  much  as  $8.  I  asked,  "A  day?-  And  he  said,  "Of  course 
not— $8  a  week." 
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In  mv  business,  during  the  1930's.  wages  paid  by  some  employers 
were  as'low  as  20  cents  per  hour.     There  was  no  check  on  *!'«  ava_nci- 
ousness  of  the  employer.     Everyone  was  damaged  by  these  codit.ons 
most  of  all  the  employer.     He,  too,  needs  some  protection  from 

""l3"'?oX'  a  fact  which  I  have  observed  during  my  working 
and  business  life,  pertaining  to  the  people  whom  you  now  wish  to 
pay  (55  cents  per  hour.  I  have  seen  wages  increase  from  20  cents  an 
hour  to  $1  per  hour,  due  mostly  to  organization.  During  that^40 
vears  that  this  increase  took  place,  despite  the  wage  increases  of  fi^•e 
times  the  original  amount,  the  end  cost  of  the  product^  in  our  par- 
ticular line  is'less  than  it  was  40  yeai-s  ago.  Tins  ,s,  of  course  due 
,0  mechanization  and  improved  methods,  and  with  this  has  come  a 
hiirher  standard  of  living.  .  ,   . 

I  wish  to  offer  an  example.     Thirty  years  ago  the  wages  paid    n 
mv  industry  were  30  cents  per  hour  in  makmg  a  certam  type  ot  tank 
In  1940  the  rate  was  $1  per  hour.     Despite  the  increase  of  almost 
four  times  in  wages  paid  per  hour,  the  labor  cost  m  that  particular 
tank  dropped  from  $120  to  $80.    This,  of  course,  was  due  to  better 

'"'"iS'recognize  that  if  a  floor  is  put  to  wages,  which  is  considered 
just,  then  an  unfair  ceiling  may  eventuallv  be  P^^^  ^P'  ^^^^f^f,  ^^^^^^ 
rresent  the  low-wage  earner  needs  a  good  floor.  S.  1349  will  be  a 
contributing  factor  to  a  better  and  greater  America.  Iheretore,  1 
am  wholeheartedly  for  its  enactment  into  law. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  McDcmough,  one  of  your  statements  causes 
me  to  ask  this  question  :  Do  you  think  that  high  production  causes  the 
liicrh  wages,  or  the  high  wages  cause  the  high  production^ 

Mr  McDoNOUGH.  Ask  that  question  again,  please. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  say  that  high  wages  and  high  production  go 

together. 

Mr.  McDoNoroH.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Which  causes  the  other  f  . 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  Well,  I  liken  that  to  a  machine.  A  man  is  noth- 
iuL'  more  or  less  than  a  machine,  at  least  treated  so  by  employers, 
and  if  the  machine  is  in  poor  working  shape  due  to  not  being  oUecl, 
and  other  things,  it  doesn't  produce:  and  if  a  man  is  in  PO^l'^™^^ 
shape  due  to  not  having  enough  to  keep  himself  and  family,  l^^^doesn 
produce.  They  are  absolutely  inseparable,  high  wages  and  high 
production :  they  are  one  and  the  same  thinof. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  that  there  is  much  m  what  you  say,  but 
I  was  just  wondering  which  was  the  cause.  ^  -u  .•       -f„.f^v  fn 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  I  think  a  high  wage  is  a  contributing  factor  to 
high  production.  That  is,  it  comes  about  this  way:  for  instance,  in 
mv  particular  plant,  I  hire  men  and  pay  theni  high  wages  and  the> 
work  harder  to  keep  their  jobs;  they  are  more  interested  in  their  work, 
^o  pnimennentlv,  they  produce  more.  .„    , 

Senator  T^^^^  That  means  that  a  satisfied  employee  will  do 

more  than  an  unsatisfied  or  a  dissatisfied  employee? 

Mr  McDoNOUGH.  That  is  right.  ,  .    , 

Senator  Ellendek.  What  kind  of  business  are  you  engaged  in? 
:Mr.  McDoNouGH.  I  run  the  McDonough  Steel  Co. 
Senator  Ellender.  What  do  you  manufacture  ? 
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Mr.  McDoNouGH.  During  the  war  we  were  mamifactiiring  invasion 
boats,  and  at  other  times  we  make  everything  from  steel  smokestacks 
to  steel  buildings  or  steel  barges ;  anything  in  steel. 

Senator  Eli^nder.  How  many  i>eople  did  you  employ 

Mr.  McDoxouGH  (interposing).  Normally  we  employ  about  200. 

Senator  Ellender.  When  you  say  "normally,"  you  mean  prior  to 
the  war? 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  Yes;  and  after  the  war. 

Senator  P^llender.  How  many  did  you  employ  during  the  war? 

Mr.  McDoxouGH.  Five  hundred. 

Senator  Ellender.  AVhat  is  your  rate  of  pay,  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  One  dollar  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  This  bill  wouldn't  affect  you. 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  No;  it  doesn't  affect  me  at  all. 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  w^ouldn't  it  affect  you  by  requiring  your  com- 
petitors to  pay  a  fair  wage,  or  would  any  wage  in  your  business  be 
as  much  as  this  bill  calls  for? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  I  might  state  that  in  California— without  brag- 
ging— we  have  a  fairly  high  standard  of  living,  and  65  cents  an  hour 
is  hardly  known. 

Senator  Aiken.  Practically  everybody  pays  over  65  cents  an  hour 
for  any  kind  of  work  out  there? 

Mr.  McDoNOL  GH.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  know-,  there  is  certain  latitude  allowed  to 
Calif  ornians  in  bragging  about  their  own  State. 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  You  know,  I  come  from  the  part  of  California 
where  we  don't  have  to  brag. 

Senator  Aiken.  Are  you  a  native? 

Mr.  McDoxouGH.  Yes ;  I  come  from  San  Francisco. 

Senator  P:llender.  Mr.  McDonough,  I  agree  that  California  has 
a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than  any  other  part  of  the  country; 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  suppose  you  folks  produce  every- 
thing on  earth  there  in  the  way  of  farming  except,  I  think,  sugarcane, 
and  I  am  glad  of  that.    How^  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Twenty-two  years. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  remember  the  progress  of  your  busi- 
ness, let's  say,  during  the  last  7  or  8  years  before  the  war  in  respect 
to- 


Mr.  McDonough.  Well,  my  business .   . 

Senator  Ellender  (interposing).  That  is,  in  respect  to  the  mini- 
mum rate  you  paid  per  hour,  and  the  number  of  people  you  employed 

from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  McDonough.  When  I  began  business  in  1924,  the  rate  of  pay 
covering  these  men,  which  is  unskilled,  was  50  cents  an  hour;  and  since 
then  it  has  gone  up  gradually  to  wliere  I  pay  at  least  a  dollar  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  when  did  you  start  paying  the  dollar? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Well,  I  always  paid  more  than  the  required 
wages.     I  started  paying  a  dollar  an  hour  about  1941. 

Senator  Ellender.  1941  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Before  that,  how  much  did  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Eighty  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  When  did  you  start  paying  the  80  cents? 
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Mr.  McDonough.  Right  after  the  depression.    In  the  depression  we 

went  back  to  50  cents  an  hour  again. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  in  1929? 

Mr.  McDonough.  In  1929  we  were  paying  65  cents  an  hour,  tne 
same  as  this  bill  calls  for.  ,     .      .,     i  •      9 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  not  during  the  depression  i 
,  Mr.  McDonough.  No.  .  iii.i^„9 

Senator  Ellender.  Things  were  going  on  pretty  well  then  i 

Mr.  McDonough.  Yes.  i  ^-       i.  9 

Senator  Ellender.  And  that  is  the  top  wage  you  paid,  60  cents^ 
Mr.  McDonough.  Yes,  in  1929.    And  beginning  with  about  1934, 
there  was  a  gradual  increase.    They  paid  as  low  as  20  cents  an  hour 
in  the  early  1930's  as  the  average,  but  I  never  paid  below  50  cents. 
Senator  Ellender.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  pay  the  50  cents  ^ 
Mr.  McDonough.  I  believe  not  more  than  a  year. 
Senator  Ellender.  About  what  year  was  that? 
Mr.  McDonough.  That  was  about  1932.  .     u     - 

Senator  Ellender.  And  then  from  that  date  vou  gradually  in- 
creased until  1941  when  you  went  to  a  dollar  an  hour? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Yes.  da     ^f  9 

Senator  Ellender.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  pay  80  cents  ^ 
Mr  ISIcDoNOUGH.  I  would  say  it  would  average  about  2  years ;  65 
was  the  next,  and  then  I  would  say  that  in  about  1938  it  went  to  80, 

and  then  to  90.  ,      ti  i        1^+?^  ^„,r 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  people  did  you  employ,  let  s  say, 
just  before  the  depression,  in  1929  ?    Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr  McDonough.  Oh,  yes;  a  good  average  would  be  about  80  men. 
Senator  Ellender.  And  then  after  the  depression  ? 
Mr  McDonough.  Do  you  mean  after  or  during  the  depression  i 
Senator  Ellender.  I  was  asking  you  to  tell  us  before  the  depres- 
sion, that  is,  about  1929,  when  everything  was  going  on  pretty  well 

''Tlr^S^ONWGH.  We  went  from  80,  say  in  1929,  to  the  vanishing 
point  in  1932  or  1933.  -,    .1    ^0 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  did  you  do  that  ( 

Mr  McDonough.  There  was  absolutely  no  work  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  production  at 
that  time  in  contrast  to  the  period  iust  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Just  before  the  war  we  produced  ]ust  as  cheaply 
per  dollar  as  we  did  in  1929,  or  more  cheaply.    That  was  due  to  better 

"^Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out.  And  you 
wouldn't  attribute  it  to  better  skilled  labor,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  No  ;  it  is  due  more  to  the  management  than  to  the 

"^Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  when  you  say  better  conditions, 
you  mean  improvements  in  technology? 

Mr.  McDonough.  That  is  right.  •.        ^        . 

Senator  Ellender.  And  of  course,  when  your  per  unit  cost  was 
decreased  because  of*  these  technological  advancements,  then  it  was 
that  vou  could  pav  labor  a  little  more  per  hour,  and  of  course  your 
per  unit  costs  were  still  lower  then  than  they  were  before  the  war  and 
befoi-e  1929 ;  am  I  correct  in  that  ? 
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Mr.  McDoNouGH.  Yes;  1929  in  the  steel  business,  although  it  was 
coming  before  that,  marks  the  point  where  there  was  a  complete 
change  in  methods.  Up  to  that  time  the  greater  percentage  of  the 
business  was  what  we  call  riveted  construction,  and  then  just  about 
that  time  was  invented  what  they  call  the  coated  welding  rod,  and 
with  the  general  use  of  that  and  the  improvements  in  the  welding, 
the  riveting  dropped  off  to  where  it  is  now  almost  a  minus  quantity^ 

Senator  Ellendkr.  Why  did  you  raise  wages  ^ 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  I  raised  wages  just  like  evervbody  else 

Senator  Ellendkr  (interposing).  I  don't  believe  you  did. 

Mr.  McDoNoi(iir.  I  raised  them  because  I  was  forced  to  raise  them. 

Seiuitor  Ellexder.  Let  me  ask  you  this  :  You  say  you  were  paying 
a  dollar  per  hour  during  the  war? 

Mr.  McDoNoiOH.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellexder.  And  you  propose  to  continue  that  rate  after 
the  war? 

Mr.  McDoNouGii.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Sup])Ose  you  were  asked  to  increase  all  your 
wages,  say,  40  percent,  within  3  years,  without  increasing  3'our  prices; 
would  your  business  be  able  to  withstand  the  shock? 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Of  course  it  would  not. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  AVoukbrt  that  depend  upon  what  you  had  been 
putting  away? 

Mr.  McDoxoi  Gil.  No.  I  tried  to  cover  that  here.  I  stated  that  T 
also  knew  that  if  you  suddenly  double  wages,  that  that  wouldn't  help 
conditions. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Suppose  you  had  been  j)utting  away — I  will 
just  name  a  flat  amount — a  million  dollars  a  year  as  profit.  Then  could 
vou  afford  to  raise  waires? 

Mr.  ^IcDoxv  UGiT.  AVell.  I  tell  you,  I  can  answer  that  question. 
I  have  made  a  million  dollars  a  year  profit,  but  when  I  got  through 
with  taxes,  I  was  lucky  to  pay  my  bills. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McDoxouGii.  Due  to  the  improvements  I  made  in  my  plants, 
I  was  luckv  to  pay  my  bills. 

■-_ X        c  • 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  you  put  that  million  dollars  into  im- 
i:>rovements? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  Xo;  T  made  a  million  dollars,  and  the  taxes 
reduced  it  to  about  $60,000,  and  then  I  put  $100,000  in  improve- 
ments, so  I  owed  $40,000. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  But  you  had  an  additional  capital  investment 
of  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  McDoxouGH.  That  is  right,  of  which  I  owed  $40,000. 

Senator  Tunxell.  But  Avhat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  whether 
or  not  you  could  afford  to  raise  wages,  leaving  the  tax  out — of  course 
the  tax  would  have  been  different  if  the  wages  liad  been  higlier, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  McDoxouGH.  The  great- 

Senator  Tuxxell  (interposing).  Let  me  finish  my  question— 
whether  or  not  you  could  raise  wages  would  depend  on  whether  your 
business  had  been  sufficiently  profitable? 

Mr.  McDoxouGH.  That  is  right,  whether  or  not  you  can  raise 
wages  is  entirely  regulated  by  your  competitors.  You  have  nothing 
to  do  Avith  it.    If  your  competitor  can  pay  a  lower  wage,  you  can't 
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compete  because  he  can  buy  just  as  cheaply  as  >^u  can  and  then  the 
only  advantage  you  have  is  better  management :  but  the  point  1  want 
to  make  is  that  when  you  pay  high  wages,  then  you  get  to  using  what 
you  call  your  noodle  and  begin  figuring  ways  of  doing  the  ^^o\W 
Cheaper  by  mechanizing  rather  than  just  by  labor. 

Take,  for  instance,  in  Japan,  wheii  they  coal  boats  they  do  it 
by  a  series  of  women  alongside  of  each  other,  passing  the  coal 
baskets  along:  but  in  this  country,  where  we  have  machinery,  we  do 
it  instantly,  almost,  by  machinery,  and  with  very  little  intervention 

of  labor.  ^  .     .      lUi.!^ 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Let  me  turn  your  argument  on  you  ] list  a  little, 
You  say  your  competitors  pay  a  lower  wage  and  can  produce  cheaper. 
If  that  is  true,  do  higher  wages  cause  greater  production  ? 

Mr.  McDoxouGH.  Oh,  vou  bet  they  do,  and  /or  this  reason.  It 
incites  you  to  mechanize"  rather  than  use  unskilled  labor  If  you 
pay  low  wages  you  figure,  ''Well,  the  machine  costs  $1  000,  and  I 
am  only  going  to  use  $900  worth  of  labor,  so  why  make  a  $1,000 
machine  "  But  if  vour  labor  costs  you  $6,000  and  you  can  make  the 
machine'  for  $1,000,  then  you  will  figure,  "We  will  make  the  ma- 
chine "  In  that  way  you  produce  more,  and  the  production  is  cheaper, 
and  you  can  pass  yoilr  savings  along  to  your  employees 

Senator  Ellexder.  I  have  been  trying  to  point  that  out  to  this 
committee  ever  since  we  started  these  hearings.  Of  course,  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  employed  these  machines,  and  I  presume  they 
cost  you  a  lot',  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  employ  the  best  skilled  labor 

you  can  procure?  ,  »  1   n  j 

Mr    McDoxouGH.    You   can^t   make    any   money   from   imskilled 

labor.'    A  businessman  knows  you  can't  make  any  money  ott  ot  bo- 

"^^  Semi^or  Ellexder.  Now,  Mr.  McDonough,  I  would  like  you  to  be 
a  little  more  specific  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Senator  lun- 
nell.    You  say  that  you  raised  your  wages  because  you  were  forced  to  { 
Mr.  McDo'xoLGH.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellexder.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ^  ^     .  , 

Mr  McDoxouGH.  I  might  have  sometimes  beaten  them  to  the  punch, 
so  to  speak.  But  you  could  hear  the  rumbling,  and  they  were  about  to 
present  their  requirements,  so  I  raised  wages.  I  have  seen  wages  in - 
^,.eased-I  learned  the  boilermaking  business  ^^  hen  I  learned  the 
boilermakintr  business  the  wages  for  boilermakers.  a  practical  boiler- 
maker,  were  from  -25  to  m  cents  an  hour.  At  the  present  time  a  boiler- 
maker  o-ets  $1.28  an  hour,  that  is  about  a  dollar  more  During  those 
40  years  of  every  increase  granted  those  men-none  of  them  were  ever 
Luven  freely,  they  were  always  gotten  by  the  union— it  not  by  a  strike, 
by  a  demand— and  employers  never  raise  the  wages  unless  they  are 

''se7iator  Ellexder.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  When  you  were  forced  to 
raise  your  wages,  did  you  follow  through  by  raising  the  prices  at  which 

vou  sold  your  ])roducts?  .  1    •  u      t7«    i, 

Mr  McDoxouGH.  At  times.  It  was  according  to  each  ]ob  Each 
iob  is  separate.  You  estimate  your  iob.  I  point  out  specihcally  that 
in  1915  I  was  superintendent  of  a  company  and  we  paid,  top,  30  cents 
nn  hour  Now  under  the  methods  used  then,  that  tank  cost  $120-— 
'    Senator  Ellender  (interposing).  You  mean  the  labor  or  the  whole 

tank? 
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Mr.  McDoNOTJOH.  Tlie  labor  at  30  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  see. 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  At  the  present  time,  due  to  mechanization,  im- 
proved methods,  you  can  make  the  same  tank  for  $80  and  pay  the 
men  a  dollar  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellexder.  How  many  people  are  employed  now  to  make 
that  tank  in  contrast  to  the  number  of  people  employed  to  make  the 
same  tank  that  you  made  j'ears  ago? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  It  is  just  in  proportion,  less  than  four,  say  about 
three. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  your 
plant  is  now  in  a  better  condition  to  turn  out  work  than  it  was  before 
the  war? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGii.  Yes;  mine  is;  yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  say  that  your  per-unit  costs  after  the 
war  will  be  less  than  they  were  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  I  think  mine,  and  practically  everybody  else's, 
will  be ;  yes.  I  think  during  the  war  there  is  one  thing  we  have  to 
consider,  that  now,  with  the  improvements  made  in  almost  every  in- 
dustry, it  will  only  take  five  men  where  it  took  six  before.  That  is 
just  my  guess.  So  consequently,  that  is  going  to  leave  a  surplusage 
of  men. 

Senator  Aiken.  Raisinor  the  wages  after  the  war  wouldn't  neces- 
sarily mean  that  you  woukl  have  to  raise  prices  to  the  same  extent,  if 
you  are  20  to  25  percent  more  efficient  ? 

Mr.  McDoNoiGH.  No;  but  the  raising  of  wages  would  have  to  be 
considered.  But  as  we  are  more  efficient,  that  should  reduce  the  sell- 
ing price  or  the  end  price  of  the  article  produced. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  forced  to  raise 
wages,  you  could,  by  mechanization,  do  the  same  job  with  less  people? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  I  believe,  yes. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Isn't  that  what  naturally  follows? 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  as  I  understood 
you,  that  you  could  make  the  same  article  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  with  the  higher  wages. 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  No;  I  didn't  make  that  statement. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  in  proportion -to  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  No;  I  didn't  say  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Aiken.  My  question  was  that  even  though  he  paid  higher 
wages,  because  the  shop  was  more  efficient  now  that  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product  wouldn't  necessarily  have  to  rise  the  same  percentage 
as  the  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  DoNouGH.  No;  that  is  the  statement  that  I  made. 

Senator  Aiken.  Your  material  might  cost  the  same  or  a  little  more, 
your  wages  might  cost  the  same  or  a  little  more 

Mr.  McDoNouGH  (interposing).  Wages,  as  applied  in  any  indi- 
vidual plant,  are  very  seldom  more  than  25  percent  of  the  cost.  You 
have  to  buy  material. 

Senator  Aiken.  Wages  have  been  rising  the  last  20  years  or  10 
years  or  even  5  years,  and  wages  have  risen  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  costs  have  in  that  period. 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  No ;  I  think 
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Senator  Aiken  (interposing).  I  know  some  claim  that  they  haveirt, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  your  finished  product,  I  am  not  speakmg  of  the 

""""Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  In  my  finished  product,  steel  hasn't  risen  very 
much  during  the  war.    We  used  to  pay  $2.62  and  now  we  pay  $2  80. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  say  you  have  doubled  your  wages  since  l\)6o. 
Has  the  cost  of  a  smokestack  doubled  since  1935? 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  No;  it  hasn't.  «  .     ,        •  4. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  because  you  have  more  efficient  equipment 

and  facilities  ?  .        .  ^i.,,^ 

Mr  McDoNOUGH.  And  then  we  have  been  progressing  techno- 
logically since  1935.  You  can't  just  boost  the  thmg  up  like  an  ele- 
vator and  expect  something  to  happen.  But  you  can  boost  wages, 
I  think,  over  a  period  of,  say,  10  years  gradually,  and  then  your 
technological  skill  is  changing,  and  as  I  mentioned,  over  a  period  of 
40  years  the  wages  are  five  times  as  high,  but  still  m  my  particular 
business  the  unit  price  is  no  higher  now  than  it  was  40  years  ago, 
because  there  has  been  a  complete  change  in  operation.  We  have 
changed  from  riveting,  on  one  hand,  which  required  a  tremendous 
amount  of  operation,  and  now  when  we  weld  we  just  roll  the  thing 
up  and  weld  it,  so  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  now  to  make  the  same 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  McDonough,  I  have  to  leave  in  about  3 
minutes,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions. 

When  you  say  that  you  will  continue  to  pay  1  dollar  per  hour  from 
now  on,  did  you  take  into  consideration  the  profits  that  you  are  now 

making  in  your  business?  .  ,     -  .i      -,  ,i 

Mr.  ]\IcDoNOUGH.  No.     You  mean  the  establishment  of  the  dollar 

rate  ^ 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  you  are  now  saying  to  us  that 

you  are  going  to  continue  to  pay  the  dollar  per  hour. 

Mr.  McDonough.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  causes  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  running  an  eleemosynary 
institution.  It  is  the  pressure  that  is  put  upon  me.  I  can't  turn 
around  and  say,  "Well,  I  will  give  everybody  $2  an  hour,"  because 
then  I  coukhvt  get  any  business,  the  price  would  be  too  much. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  the  answer  I  expected  from  you. 

Suppose  you  had  to  depend  strictly  on  labor's  skill  and  not  on 
technology,  say  in  the  next  couple  of  years 

Senator  Tunnell  (interposing).  I  don't  understand  that  question. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  haven't  finished  it  yet.  I  am  asking  the  wit- 
ness, and  if  he  doesn't  understand,  let  him  say  so. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  on  the  presumption  that  he  has  either 
technology  or  labor  and  doesn't  have  both. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  want  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Suppose  that  within  the  next  2  years  you  had  to  depend  strictly 
on  labor's  skill  and  there  were  no  technological  improvements,  and 
you  were  forced  to  pay,  let's  say,  from  25  to  30  percent  more  for 
vour  labor,  how  much  more  would  jou  have  to  increase  the  price 
of  the  products  that  vou  produce  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  It  is  probable  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  increase 

it  any. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McDoNouoH.  Because  there  is  a  difference  in  men,  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  way  the  same  man  works.  Some  men,  for  instance, 
di^  a  ditch.  There  is  no  technological  skill  required  there.  But  one 
man  can  dig  six  times  as  many  feet  as  the  other  man,  and  the  same 
man  who  digs  six  times  as  much  as  the  other,  if  he  lies  down  on  the 
job,  will  only  dig  three  times  as  many  feet.  So  under  proper  direc- 
tion, you  can  still  increase  the  wages  without  the  intervention  of  any 
technological  skill. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  sell  your  product  for  the  same  price? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  Yes ;  because  they  produce  more. 

Senator  Ellender.  AA'ell,  your  answer  is  contrary  to  what  you  stated 
a  while  ago;  when  I  asked  you  if  you  were  to  increase  your  wages  from 
30  to  40  percent,  over  a  period  of  3  years,  your  answer  was  that  you 
would  be  obliged  to  raise  the  price  of  the  products  you  produce  and 
sell. 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  Well,  I  misunderstood  your  question,  then,  be- 
cause I  am  answering  your  questions  one  at  a  time.  The  thing  is  this : 
I  also  stated  you  could  increase  wages  40  percent  over  a  period  of 
perhaps  10  years  by  proper  management,  even  without  the  interveintion 
of  technological  skill,  that  is,  no  machines.  For  instance,  a  simple 
thing  like  laying  bricks,  one  bricklayer  can  lay  1,000  bricks  a  day, 
say,  without 'any  effort.  Somebody  else  will  only  lay  400  bricks  a 
day,  and  by  proper  direction  you  can  maybe  make  them  all  lay 
1,000  bricks  a  day. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let's  be  practical  about  that.  Let's  apply  that 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  man- 
agement, all  management,  to  get  the  type  of  labor  that  you  speak  of 

now  ? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  If  they  can't  do  it  they  won  t 
stay  in  business  if  the  other  fellow  does  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  all,  Mr.  McDonough.  I  am  sorry  I  must 
1  p  *i  V  e 

Senator  Tunnell.  Have  you  any  questions.  Senator  La  Follette? 

Senator  La  Follette.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Have  you,  Senator  Smith? 

Senator  Smith.  No;  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  misunderstood  you  a  while,  ago,  I  guess,  to 
the  extent  that  I  thought  you  said  thtit  by  increasing  the  technology 
and  increasing  production,  you  could  get' the  same  amount  of  profit 

per  dollar  of  wages.  ,  ,  .       i,     i.   , 

Mr.  M(  DoNOUGiL  Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of  variance  m  all  of  these 

thin<rs.     Even  in  a  very  costly  operation,  the  w^ages  are  only  25  percent. 

Take,  for  instance,  in  making  barrels,  which  is  a  steel  line,  the  w^ages 

are  only  about  5  percent.     But  still  you  have  what  you  call  overhead, 

which  is  the  bills  you  pay  by  the  month  and  the  taxes  you  pay  by  the 

year,  and  they  are  twice  as  much  as  wages. 

Senator  Tunnell.  As  you  raised  wages,  did  your  profits  decrease? 

I  am  not  speaking  of  taxes  now,  I  am  speaking  of  your  profits  without 

t  a  xes 

Mr.  McDoNOUGii.  Well,  now,  wages  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
profitk     It  is  my  competitors  that  regulate  my  profits. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  your  competitors  help  regulate  your  wages, 
too,  don't  they? 
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Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  That  is  right.  They  regulate  my  profits  because 
if  they  sell  below  cost,  if  I  wish  to  get  anywhere  I  have  to  adopt  the 

same  methods.  ^  ^i,  i.  o     tj 

Senator  Tunnell.  Can't  you  give  me  some  idea  about  that  i  Have 
your  profits  increased  or  decreased  with  the  raise  in  wages  ? 

Mrt  McDonough.  I  might  state  this,  that  one  of  the  great  stimulants 
to  production  in  this  country  is  a  unified  wage,  because  then  it  takes  the 
responsibility  off  of  the  employer.  If  everyone  pays  the  same  rate  per 
hour,  then  it  puts  the  responsibility  on  management  to  manage  so  they 
can  stav  in  business;  while  if  people  are  permitted  to  pay  different 
wages,  the  fellow  who  pays  the  lowest  wage  has  the  best  opportumty  of 

remaining  in  business.  .  r^-4.  • 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  still  haven't  answered  my  question.    If  it  is 

a  difficult  one 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH  (interposing) .  I  don't  wish  to  avoid  your  question. 

Maybe  I  don't  understand  it.  ,  i      - 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  your  business 
experience  has  shown  that  your  profits  decreased  with  a  rise  in  wages  ? 
Mr.  McDonough.  Your  profits  absolutely  increase  with- a  raise  in 
wages,  because  you  figure  if  you  pay  a  man  50  cents  an  hour  and  you 
figure  10  percent  an  hour,  on  that  man  you  make  5  cents  an  hour.  Ten 
percent  is  the  usual  amount  you  figure.  When  you  pay  him  a  dollar  an 
hour,  you  make  10  cents  profit.  It  is  really  advantageous  to  pay  higher 
wages,  from  the  profit  angle,  for  that  reason,  figuring  the  same  per- 
centage. .  , 
Senator  Smith.  You  mean  by  that  you  get  a  more  interested  worker 

and  higher  production  per  unit? 

Mr.  McDonough.  No  ;  I  mean  the  profits  of  management  are  greater, 
as  the  profits  are  based  on  wages  as  well  as  everything  else.  If  you 
pay  a  man  a  dollar  an  hour  and  figure  10  percent,  you  make  10  cents. 
If  you  pay  him  $2  an  hour— wages  will  eventually  get  there,  I  guess- 
so  when  you  are  paying  $2  an  hour,  if  he  figures  10  percent  he  makes 
20  cents.  So  his  profits  are  necessarily  higher  by  paying  higher  wages, 
providing  only  one  thing — is  his  business  profitable  ?  There  might  be 
other  things  that  intervene  that  make  him  lose  money. 

Senator  Smith.  When  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  would  like 
to  see  a  standard  wage  all  over  the  country  so  there  would  be  no  com- 
petition in  the  labor  market,  do  you  think  that  that  could  be  applied 
in  all  industries?  Some  industries  have  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
cost  at  the  labor  end  than  others.  Yours  apparently  is  small.  Do  you 
think  that  runs  pretty  uniform,  or  do  you  think  it  is  variable  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  I  think  it  should  be  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  pay  a  minimum  of  a  dollar 
an  hour  in  California— and  the  reason  why  it  should  be  standard, 
in  places  where  they  pay  high  wages  you  have  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

Senator  Smith.  I  realize  that.  Are  you  talking  now  about  industry 
by  industry  country-wide,  or  all  industry,  so  that  no  matter  what  a  man 
is  working  at  he  should  get  a  certain  wage  for  his  time  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Yes.  You  have  certain  exceptions  in  this  law, 
S.  1349— agriculture  and  other  things— as  I  read  the  law.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  all  industries  not  excluded  or  exempted  by  this  law.    Sixty- 
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hve  cents  is  a  pittance,  I  don't  care  where  it  is  in  this  country,  for  any 
wage.    It  is  really  not  American  to  pay  60  cents  an  hour,  not  nowadays. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  I  think  any  one  of  us  would  like  to  see  that 
go  to  the  highest  possible  figure,  but  what  we  are  thinking  of  is  the 
effect  that  that  is  going  to  have  on  prices  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  Well,  I  don't  think  a  rise  to  65  cents  an  hour  is 
going  to  affect  prices  one  iota,  in  the  country. 

Senator  Smith.  Wouldn't  you  expect,  if  you  raised  your  minimum 
wage  from  40  to  65  cents,  there  would  be  a  movement  correspondingly 
to  move  all  wages  up  in  that  same  proportion  ? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  Most  people  get  considerably  more  than  65  cents 
now,  and  I  don't  think  that  it  necessarily  would  push  up  wages.  There 
might  be  too  great  a  disparity  now  between  the  top  man  and  the  65- 
cent-an-hour  man.  As  I  pointed  out,  down  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  they 
were  making  baseballs,  that  company  apparently  moved  down  there 
because  they  could  get  women  for — at  least  one  woman,  who  was  really 
a  wonder,  made  $8  a  week  when  she  was  going  good. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  very  kind  of  a  case  we  want  to  know 
about  so  that  those  people  can't  be  exploited  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  Another  thing  about  Puerto  Rico*,  they  pay  those 
low  wages,  and  the  people  live  worse  than  animals.  A  lot  of  wild 
animals  live  better  than  those  people,  some  of  them,  do  down  there. 
In  fact,  they  live  a  cleaner  life.  And  this  low-wage  schedule  puts  that 
kind  of  employer  down  there,  just  to  live  off  of  the  people. 

Senator  Smith.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  continental  United 
States,  leaving  those  special  areas  aside  for  special  treatment.  But 
here  you  think  we  could  have  uniform  wages  all  over  the  country  so 
there  would  be  no  competition  in  the  labor  market  at  all,  and  that  all 
of  the  competition  would  be  in  efficiency  and 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH  (interposing).  I  think  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
they  had  the  same  wages,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  North 
or  South,  and  those  same  classes  of  employers  would  be  incited  to  be 
better  managers. 

Now  as  it  is,  a  factory  can  go  to  a  certain  part  of  the  country,  and 
with  no  inducement  to  manage  better,  get  a  cheaper  production  by 
paying  these  lower  wages.     That  is  the  reason  they  move  there. 

Senator  Smith.  I  agree  with  you  that  that  is'  most  undesirable. 
There  are  certain  conditions  that  have  grown  up  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  and  whether  you  can  change  them  overnight  by  ciianging 
this  minimum  wage,  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  not  sure  about. 

Mr.  McDoNOuoH.  I  think  that  might  stop  a  lot  of  plants  that  have 
moved  there,  or  intend  to  move  there,  from  going  down  there,  remain- 
ing where  they  are.  They  just  move  from  the  North  down  to  the 
South  because  they  pay  loAver  wages  in  the  South,  which  means  that 
the  people  have  a  lower  standard  of  living,  because  any  person  goes 
to  any  place  in  the  South  and  it  costs  just  the  same  to  live  there  as  it 
does  here,  if  you  live  the  same  way. 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  let  me  go  to  another  classification,  and  that 
is  the  farmer.    Are  you  including  the  farmer  there  ? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  No ;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Smith.  There  is  a  real  problem,  because  he  has  got  to 
compete  in  the  labor  market  with  industry. 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  That  is  exempted. 
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Senator  Smffh.  Yes:  but  we  have  to  deal  with  it  or  the  farmer 
won't  be  able  to  get  any  help  at  all,  if  a  person  can  go  to  industry  and 
get  a  minimum  wage  which  is  higher  than  the  farmer  can  pay. 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  As  the  world  goes  on,  everybody  can't  work  in 
industry.  The  farmer  will  still  have  labor  that  he  can  obtain;  every- 
body can't  work  in  industry. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  have  a  great  many 
farmers  in  my  State,  and  they  are  quite  concerned  about  this  being 
put  at  a  figure  which  would  prevent  them  from  getting  labor  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  McDonough.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  to  pay 

65  cents  an  hour,  too. 

Senator  Aiken.  There  are  not  many  farmers  that  are  paying  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  now,  I  believe,  but  what  concerns  them  is 
probably  that  they  feel  they  will  lose  exemption  on  the  overtime  pro- 
vision, and  certain  kinds  of  farm  help  have  to  work  long  hours  during 
the  day.  I  think  that  through  the  Northeast,  farm  labor  is  receiving 
as  much  or  more  than  the  lower-paid  industrial  labor  receives  today. 

Senator  Tunnetj..  There  is  just  one  other  thought.  California  is 
considered  a  high  labor  market,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Have  j^ou  been  able  to  compete  with  your  prod- 
ucts, with  the  products  of  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
standards  of  wages  are  lower? 

Mr.  McDonough.  I  might  tell  you  this :  There  were  23  manufac- 
turers making  these  invasion  boats,  and  they  made  them  on  the  west 
coast,  they  made  them  on  the  south  coast,  and  they  made  them  in  the 
Mid-Western  States.  I  think  I  can  state  without  any  fear  of  being 
disputed  that  I  paid  the  highest  wages  in  the  country,  and  made  the 
lowest  price.  You  can  check  that  up  with  the  Navy.  In  fact,  if  you 
notice  in  the  foreword  to  my  remarks  I  state  that  we  used  to  get 
$25,600.  We  made  the  boats  6  feet  longer  and  my  last  price  was 
$11,800. 

To  show  that  there  is  something  in  management,  in  the  Mid-Western 
States  they  made  them  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  they  were  never 
able  to  meet  the  Pacific  coast  prices  where  the  wages  were  higher. 

Senator  Aiken.  Where  did  you  get  your  steel  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  And  we  had  to  bring  the  steel — they  had  that 
advantage — we  had  to  bring  the  steel  from  the  east  coast  or  from 
Chicago  and  pay  a  higher  shipping  cost. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  did  it  come  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  McDonough.  All-rail  during  the  war. 

Senator  Aiken.  All-rail  ? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Yes.  Then  in  addition,  the  Navy  had  to  pay 
approximately  $1,000  an  invasion  boat  to  ship  it  out  to  the  coast. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  you  had  had  all-water  transportation,  you 
could  have  built  the  boats  still  cheaper? 

Mr.  M(  DoNouGH.  Yes ;  it  would  have  been  much  cheaper. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  you  had  had  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal  built,  you 
could  have  built  them  still  cheaper. 

Mr.  M(^DoNOUGH.  Yes ;  and  then  you  reduce  the  price  of  steel  from 
$4  to  $3.50. 

Senator  Tunneix.  I  hadn't  heard  that  they  were  going  to  run  that 
canal  west. 
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Senator  Aiken.  We  are  ^oing  to  make  transportation  cheaper,  be- 
tween Oakland  and  Chicago,  anyway. 

Senator  Tunnell.  When  you  were  able  to  make  the  same  product  in 
competition  and  did  actually  furnish  that  product  at  the  lowest  price, 
how  about  your  profits? 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  profits.  Last  year  I  gave 
the  Government  back  voluntarily  $2,059,837. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  say  "voluntarily."  How  much  did  you  give 
them  involuntarily  ? 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  Then  I  gave  them  $1,070,000  due  to  renegotiation. 
I  am  just  showing  you  the  profits.  That  is  the  reason  we  reduced  the 
price,  it  was  just  exorbitant. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  wasn't  trying  to  get  you  to  say  just  how  much 
you  made,  but  whether  you  could  produce  the  same  thing  at  a  lower 
rate,  pay  the  highest  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  make  good  profits. 

Mr.  McDoNOUGii.  Yes ;  we  made  too  much  profit ;  not  only  good,  but 
too  much. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  sure  the  Government  felt  gratified. 

Has  anyone  else  any  questions? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  McDoNouGH.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Barkin  is  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  see  that  you  are  director  of  research  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  am  appearing  here,  members  of  the  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  CIO.  I  am  chairman  of  the  CIO  committee  on  the 
revision  of  the  wage  and  hour  law,  the  revisions  which  you  are  here 
considering.  I  am  here  appearing,  not  on  behalf  of  the  textile  union, 
which  is  my  formal  association,  but  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
CIO  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Barkin. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SOLOMON  BAEKIN,  CHAIRMAN,  CIO  COMMITTEE 
ON  S.  1349,  REVISION  OF  WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW 

Mr.  Barkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  before  you  two  documents. 
One  is  a  statement  and  the  other  is  a  statistical  supplement,  both  of 
which  I  have  handed  to  the  reporter.  I  do  not  wish  to  read  the  entire 
document  but  rather  offer  them  in  evidence  and  have  them  incorporated 
in  the  record. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  would  like  to  have  both  incorporated  in 

the  record  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Yes.  And  I  will  rely  primarily  on  a  summary  dis- 
cussion of  the  contents,  and  hope  that  we  can  clarify  any  questions 
which  still  remain  unresolved. 

(The  statements  appear  in  the  Appendix.) 

Mr.  Barkin.  We  are  very  much  concerned  with  modernizing  the 
wage  and  hour  law.  The  present  law  was  characterized  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  obsolete.  We  are  here  supporting  the 
proposed  revision  in  order  to  modernize  it.  In  more  customary 
language  of  the  day  we  would  also  like  to  reconvert  the  wage  and  hour 
law  to  the  standards  which  now  prevail. 

When  I  wrote  this  particular  statement  last  week  after  some  exten- 
sive estimates  I  was  able  to  arrive  at  an  approximation  that  under  the 
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present  coverage  of  the  Law,  some  4,000,000  people  would  be  affected, 
and  that  would  represent  about 

Senator  Tunnell  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  the  state- 
ment that  some  4,000,000  people  would  be  affected  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  In  other  words,  4,000,000  people  would  receive  direct 
wage  increases  by  reason  of  this  Law. 

Senator  Tunnell.  In  all  lines  of  industry  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  In  all  lines  of  industry  covered  by  this  law. 

I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  during  the  last 
week,  and  by  reason  of  the  current  developments  in  the  wage  scene, 
I  think  that  by  the  time  your  committee  considers  recommending  this 
bill  for  adoption  by  the  Senate,  that  that  4,000,000  will  probably,  be 
halved  to  2,000,000. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  announce  to 
you  that  our  union,  as  one  of  a  number  of  unions,  has  now  consum- 
mated an  agreement  with  the  northern  cotton  textile  industry  for  a 
65-cent  minimum,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  one  industry  which 
hitherto  has  been  the  symbol  of  oppression,  the  symbol  of  substandard 
wages,  is  now  at  the  65-cent  level. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  workers  are  affected  by  that  agree- 
ment that  will  be  brought  up  to  65  cents  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  The  present  agreement  is  directly  entered  into  between 
our  union,  the  textile  union,  and  the  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford 
manufacturers,  and  companies  located  there  that  have  other  plants 
throughout  New  England,  employing  about  28,000  people.  But  we 
have  contracts  with  companies  employing  92  percent  of  all  of  the 
northern  cotton-rayon  textile  workers 

Senator  Aiken  (interposing).  How  far  south  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  Barkin.  That  goes  through  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  is  the  minimum  below  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Well,  I  will  come  to  that,  Senator,  in  a  moment.  We 
have  consummated  the  agreement  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford, 
and  these  plants,  for  example  the  American  Thread  Co.,  have  plants 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  They  are  bound  by  that  agree- 
ment. The  Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  Co.  has  plants  in  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  so  they  are  tied  in  directly. 

Also  I  may  announce  that  we  have,  the  previous  week,  signed  a  con- 
tract for  the  rayon  throwing  and  weaving  industry  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
for  65  cents;  and  only  2  weeks  prior  to  that  we  had  already,  before 
we  had  gotten  this  agreement  for  65  cents,  negotiated  contracts  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  60  cents  minimum,  which  obviously  will, 
in  time,  be  subject  to  review  by  reason  of  this  higher  minimum,  because 
we  maintain,  as  Mr.  McDonough  has  indicated,  a  uniform  wage  scale 
throughout  the  industry. 

In  the  South  we  now  have  a  55-cent  minimum  and  a  57i/^-cent  mini- 
mum.   That  is,  some  mills  voluntarily 

Senator  Aiken  (interposing).  What  increase  does  the  65-cent  mini- 
mum in  the  North  represent  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  An  increase  from  67  cents  to  65  cents. 

Senator  Aiken.  However  the  northern  mills,  some  of  them,  have 
been  paying  65  cents,  haven't  they  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  No. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  haven't  ? 
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Mr.  Barkin.  No — I  mean  as  a  minimum. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  you  have  had  an  industry-wide  contract  with 
them  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Barkin.  We  have  had  approximately  an  industry-wide  con- 
tract. The  major  part  of  the  industry,  or 'the  leading  part  of  the 
industry,  is  located  in  these  two  communities,  Fall  River  and  New 
Bedford,  and  some  of  the  concerns  located  there  have  plants  through- 
out the  rest  of  New  England  and  everybody  follows. 

Senator  AiKf^N.  You  say  that  that  has  been  the  minimum.  Has  the 
minimum  also  had  a  tendency  to  be  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  Barktx.  No;  we  have  a  classified  wage  scale.  For  example, 
at  the  present  time  loom  fixers — before  the  65-cent  minimum,  got 
$1.02,  and  they  will  now  go  up  to  $1.10. 

Senator  Smith.  You  say  that  the  New  Jersey  plants  are  included  ? 

Mr.  Barktn.  Correct,  they  have  a  65-cent  minimum. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  represents  an  increase  of  15  percent  in  the 
minimum? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Approximately,  but  not  that  much  overall. 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  bring  out  this  point.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct. 

Senator  Smith.  Which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  fairest 
approach  to  these  questions.  Do  you  see  any  danger  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  by  our  slowly  moving  the  legislative 
minimum  wage  up  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  best  guarantee  for  free  col- 
lective bargaining  to  provide  a  support  for  the  freely  negotiated 
rates  which  are  secured  through  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

I  might  add  that  our  union  is  probably  in  the  best  position  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  contribution  which  the  wages-and- 
hours  law  makes  toward  industrial  stability,  because  without  it  I  am 
sure  that  there  would  be  a  great  many  employers  on  the  fringe  who 
would  be  constantly  eating  away  on  standard  wages  and  established 
wage  terms  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Smth.  Then  you  would  suggest  that  probably  the  man- 
agement of  the  better  industries  would  be  glad  to  see  a  floor  put 
under  wages  too  in  order  to  prevent  cutting  by  the  fringe  industries? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.  All  progressive  managements  that  realize 
the  necessity  of  stable  industrial  relations  which  are  constantly  pro- 
gressing and  which  share  attitudes  such  as  Mr.  McDonough  has  ex- 
pressed, favor  it  as  soon  as  they  become  aware  of  the  constructive 
effects  of  such  action.  A  great  many  employers  fear  the  action 
because  they  don't  appreciate  or  haven't  experienced  the  values  and 
contributions  which  stable  wage  rates  make.  We  have  found  in  our 
experience  that  a  suspicion  which  precedes  an  experience  is  soon 
erased  by  living  under  a  stable  wage  structure. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Barkin,  are  there  any  textile  mills  where  col- 
lective bargaining  does  not  prevail? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.    We  do  not  have  a  100  percent  organization. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  those  mills  that  do  not,  that  are  not  unionized 
and  have  no  collective  bargaining  arrangements,  could  cut  prices  and 
wages,  they  could  cut  under  their  competition  unless  they  were 
controlled  by  law? 
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Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.  They  are  a  serious  threat  to  industrial  sta- 
bility. One  of  the  great  virtues  of  our  experience  under  the  wages- 
and-hours  law  up  to  now  is  the  great  willingness  of  employers 
throughout  the  industry  to  accept  the  law,  particularly  because  they 
say,  "If  my  competitor  is  paying  it,  I  am  also  willing  to  pay  it." 
That  is  the  contribution  which  this  law  has  made  in  the  past,  and 
which  your  revision,  in  line  with  the  proposed  amendments,  would 
make. 

I  should  like,  during  the  course  of  my  comments  to  also  make 
pertinent  observations  on  the  section  of  the  proposed  revision 
dealing  with  occupational  rates  above  the  minimum,  on  which  I 
think  I  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  your  knowledge  and 
the  background  of  experience  with  that  type  of  problem. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Barkin,  Senator  Ellender  is  not  present 
but  he  has  at  different  times  interjected  questions  with  reference  to 
the  textile  situation  in  the  south.    I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here 

Mr.  Barkin  (interposing).  I  am  too. 

Senator   Tunnell.  But   I   would   like   to   hear  you  discuss   that 

matter. 
Mr.  Barkin.  I  am  sorry  Senator  Ellender  is  not  present,  I  hope  he 

returns 

Senator  Simith  (interposing).  Might  I  ask  one  question?  Mr. 
McDonough  just  suggested  the  advisability  of  an  over-all  standard- 
ization of  wages  throughout  all  industry.  Do  you  share  that  view  or 
do  you  think  we  will  have  to  do  it  industry  by  industry  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  believe  that  you  have  to  progressively  move  your 
minimum  rate  to  a  uniform  level  throughout  the  country.  As  you 
raise  it,  for  example,  up  to  65  cents,  you  are  taking  our  industry,  or 
helping  take  our  industry,  and  other  industries,  and  bring  theni  on  a 
par  with  American  wage  standards.  We  had  the  drag  of  history 
pulling  our  wages  down  because  we  were  an  early  industry.  Our 
industry  w^as  the  first  American  industry,  and  the  drag  of  history  kept 
our  wages  down.  Newer  industries  appeared  subsequently  and 
effected  more  and  more,  by  the  general  philosophy  of  American  indus- 
try of  higher  wages,  bigger  markets,  better  workers,  lower  costs,  more 
output,  lower  prices.  Our  industry  was  not  motivated  by  or  per- 
meated with  that  kind  of  philosophy. 

Now  as  our  industry  has  moved  ahead,  and  higher  wages  have  come, 
that  philosophy  is  beginning  to  permeate,  and  we  need  to  bring  our 
minimum  up.  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  general  proposition  of  a 
uniform  minimum  for  industry,  so  that  we  can  standardize  at  least 
the  minimum  rate  of  pay  throughout  industry. 

Now  the  rates  of  pay  above  the  minimum  will  vary  among  industries, 
because  you  have  different  jobs,  different  skills  and  different  job  values 
to  contend  with. 

But  to  return  to  the  problem  that  our  friend  Mr.  Ellender  niight  be 
concerned  with,  we  have  a  particularly  good  case  with  which  Mr. 
Ellender  is  intimately  acquainted. 

One  of  the  plants  in  New  Orleans,  which  the  city  did  not  particularly 
care  to  boast  about,  was  the  Lane  Cotton  Co.  whose  industrial -relations 
history  has  not  been  of  the  best.  Back  during  the  depression  it  was 
not  unknown  for  that  company  to  pay  10,  12,  and  15  cents  an  hour. 
During  subsequent  legislation  there  was  no  company  in  the  textile 
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industry  which  violated  the  NRA,  the  wage-and-hours  law,  the  NLRA 
and  every  other  wage  law,  more  continuously  and  more  brazenly  than 
did  that  company.    There  was  no  company  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
which  was  disowned  more  frequently  by  the  other  companies  in  the 
city  than  that  one. 

That  company  was  finally  unionized,  and  I  am  happy  to  sav  that 
that  company  now  is  paying  a  55-cent  minimum  and  we  hope  now,  by 
r^i!"^^^^  .  ^^^  -^"^^  ^"^  renegotiation  of  wages,  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  65-cent  minimum.  That  company  is  not  keeping  all  its  people 
at  the  minimum  wage  as  it  did  years  ago,  and  that  company  now  is 
producing  more  cheaply  than  it  ever  did  before,  because  what  has 
happened  is  that  management  has  begun  to  look  into  the  mill,  and  has 
begun  to  see  how  its  plant,  its  looms,  and  its  spindles,  and  its  twisters, 
are  operating  It  is  wondering  whether  its  machinery  was  broken  or 
not,  whether  Its  aisle^  were  clean  or  not,  whether  there  was  lighting  in 
"—all  of  which  affects  production  and  cost. 

And  I  know  that  Senator  Ellender  knows  that  our  contribution  in 
raising  wages  for  the  people  of  the  Lane  Cotton  Co.  has  tended  to 
change  the  reputation  of  that  company.  While  it  was  one  of  the  great- 
est delinquents  in  the  war  production  in  the  textile  industry,  when  we 
began  to  change  the  mind  of  that  management,  it  increased  its  produc- 
tion We  raised  its  output,  got  people  to  come  in  to  the  plant,  and  that 
plant  is  beginning  to  look  up  as  a  self-respecting  member  oi  our  in- 
dustry and  of  the  community  of  New  Orleans. 

or.^T^^'"''  ^^^^^:  ^^-  Bartin,  you  were  speaking  about  the  antiquated 
and  broken  machinery.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  iust  pre- 
vious to  the  war  many  of  the  Japanese  textile  mills  had  more  modern 
and  up-to-date  macliinery  than  many  of  the  mills  in  our  own  country* 

!}jve  heard  that  from  what  I  consider  authoritative  sources  ' 

li  Parkin.  In  the  textile  industry,  in  many  of  the  processes,  I 

would  say  their  equipment  was  equal  to  ours.    As  a  matter  of  fact  they 

bought  American  equipment  and  revamped  it  to  adapt  it  to  the  size 

ot  the  Japanese  people. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  have  heard  that  they  had,  in  some  mills,  equip- 
ment which  was  superior  to  ours,  and  of  course  superior  equipment, 
plus  slave  labor  7  cents  a  day  or  something  like  that,  enabled  them  to 
cut  into  the  niarket  of  almost  every  other  country  on  the  globe,  whether 
that  country  had  a  protective  tariff  or  not. 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  am  glad  you  raised  that  point 

Senator  AiKEx  (interposing).  I  don't  say  that  that  was  general,  but 
1  do  say  that  I  have  been  told  that  in  some  of  the  mills  equipment  was 
found  which  was  superior  to  that  which  we  had  in  most  of  our  mills 

Mr.  Barkin.  There  might  be  a  little  turn  here  or  there  but  there 
was  nothing  superior.  They  have  not  advanced  the  art  of  textile  manu- 
facture beyond  our  levels.  They  adapted  some  of  our  equipment,  but 
by  and  large  they  did  not 

Senator  Aiken  (interposing) .  Thev  have  equaled  it,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  In  many  respects,  but  not  all  through  the  mill. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  for  the  record,  that  the  same  increase  which 
I  have  just  spoken  about  m  cotton,  is  taking  place  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try where  the  employers  are  already  voluntarilv  granting,  and  have 
granted,  a  121/2-cent-an-hour  increase.  It  so  happens  that  one  of  the 
large  nonunion  employers  beat  us  to  the  gun  and  gave  a  121/2-cent-an- 
hour  increase  before  we  even  raised  the  issue. 


The  synthetic  rayon  industry  has  given  a  10-cent-an-hour  increase. 

I  can  therefore  say,  gentlemen,  that  before  your  committee  votes  on 
the  recommendation  to  put  this  bill  before  the  Senate,  that  there  will 
be  very  few  people  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  that  will  not  have  come 
up  to  the  65-cent  minimum. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  you  familiar  with  those  four  plants,  I  believe 
it  was,  that  Senator  Ellender  said  had  gone  out  of  business  in  New 
Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  That  was  in  the  men's  clothing  industry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  could  make  a  general  observation  about  them  but 
there  are  going  to  be  witnesses  who  are  going  to  recite  that  problem 
ad  extenso,  and  are  going  to  relate  all  the  details  of  the  specific  history, 
and  what  the  volume  of  production  is.  I  think  that  after  that  re- 
cital— and  I  have  read  the  recital — Mr.  Ellender  will  also  be  joining 
with  us  in  concluding  that  those  companies  have  been  benefited  from 
higher  wages,  and  that  it  has  been  a  stimulant  to  them  becoming  better 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  they  are  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Barkin.  No  ;  they  were  just  corporate  reorganizations.  In  the 
clothing  industry  there  are  seasons,  and  it  is  sometimes  desirable,  for 
corporate  and  financial  reasons,  for  a  corporation  to  close  down  and 
reorganize  the  corporate  structure  between  seasons  when  the  plants 
close  down  for  production  purposes. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  textile  industry 
has  employed  low-wage  labor  has  discouraged  the  installation  of 
modern,  up-to-date,  more  efficient  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  wouldn't  put  it  that  way.  I  would  put  it  this  way : 
that  it  has  discouraged  the  employers  from  thinking. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  result  has  been 

Mr.  Barkin  (interposing).  The  same. 

Senator  Aiken  (continuing).  That  many  mills  have  never  mod- 
ernized ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.  I  would  put  it  this  way.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  experiences  I  have  personally  had  during  this  war  is  to 
see  the  transformation  of  the  minds  and  attitudes  of  textile  manage- 
ment. The  greatest  contribution  which  this  war  has  made  to  the  textile 
industry  is  to  open  up  the  eyes  of  textile  management  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  running  a  mill  and  that  they  don't  just  have  equipment  in  the 
plant.  They  have  begun  to  look  into  the  plant,  they  have  begun  to 
see  that  they  had  workers  there.  When  we  got  the  55-cent  minimum 
m  February  of  this  year — and  we  were  before  your  committee,  you 
may  recall,  in  January,  when  the  issue  was  still  unsettled — in  Feb- 
ruary the  wage  increase,  and  by  March  it  was  in  effect.  And  it  was 
interesting,  members  of  the  committee.  The  War  Labor  Board  de- 
cision affected  only  23  mills,  and  over  95  percent  of  the  industry  has 
voluntarily  complied  with  the  War  Labor  Board  decision,  even  though 
many  of  those  plants  are  not  unionized,  because  there  is  a  feeling 
that  competition  must  standardize,  and  that  additional  5  percent  may 
hurt  the  industry  when  a  contraction  in  volume  of  production 
develops. 

One  interesting  effect — those  people  got  the  increase — and  what  do 
you  think  happened?  This  is  my  own  personal  experience,  eating 
and  working  with  these  people  in  the  mills  in  the  South  and  the  North 
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and  throughout  the  country.  You  would  see  the  milk  purchases  in- 
crease in  practically  every  single  textile  home.  Food  was  improved. 
You  could  see  the  blood  coming  back  into  the  flesh  of  these  people, 
and  all  the  employers  in  the  industry  attest  to  the  new  morale  and 
the  new  application  which  is  resulting  from  this  general  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  general  feeling  of,  "Well,  now  we  are  getting  some 
place,  we  are  coming  up  from  the  low  rungs  where  we  were." 

I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  other  wage  increases 
in  the  making  now.  As  you  know,  they  are  not  always  negotiated  with 
the  same  degree  of  rationality  as  has  prevailed  in  our  industry,  and  not 
with  as  much  understanding  of  the  problems.  Very  fortunately  it  is 
possible  in  our  industry.  The  fact  that  we  had  to  rise  from  such  low 
levels  and  we  have  had  to  educate  our  employers  to  the  meaning  of 
wages  and  the  fact  that  wages  are  not  an  obstacle  to  low  costs,  that  they 
probably  are  more  receptive  to  rationality.  But  we  were  able  to 
negotiate  freely. 

Similar  wage  increases  are  taking  place  all  over  the  country.  Now 
those  wage  increases  will  reduce  th^t  4  million  estimate  that  I  made 
probably  before  long  to  possibly  2  million,  if  not  to  a  lower  figure. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  in  what  industries  will  that  reduction  be, 
principally  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Well,  we  have  an  exhibit  for  you  which  you  have 
seen  previously,  that  contains  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates 
of  the  distribution  of  employment  at  the  present  time.  In  our  table 
XXIV  here  you  will  note  that  the  largest  single  group  of  people  below 
65  cents  in  the  manufacturing  industries  is  in  the  textile  industry, 
being  at  the  present  time  489,000  people.  And  as  I  said,  that  great 
chunk  of  489,000  will  practically  disappear  before  long.  Then  there 
are  239,000  in  the  lumber  and  timber  industry ;  302,000  in  the  apparel 
industries;  276,000  in  the  food  industries;  145,000  in  the  electrical 
equipment  industry;  and  119,000  in  the  chemical  and  petroleum  and 
coal  products  industries. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  suppose  you  have  statistics  that  would 
throw  any  light  on  the  profits  made  in  those  low-paid  industries,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  do.  If  you  will  turn  to  table  XXV  you  will  note  a 
column  entitled  "1944  profits  before  taxes,"  and  the  final  column  en- 
titled "Additional  cost  to  wage  bill  as  percent  of  1944  profits" — in  other 
words,  how  much  the  wage  bill  represents  of  the  profits  of  that  industry 
during  1944.  And  you  will  note  that  the  over-all  cost  will  be  3.5  per- 
cent for  all  manufacturing  industry,  and  varying  percentages  for  the 
constituent  industries,  the  highest  being  lumber  and  timber — 42.9 
percent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  we  can  work  out  what  I  was  asking  for 
from  this  table. 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct. 

Members  of  the  committee,  we  now  have  a  55-cent  minimum  in 
American  industry  by  reason  of  the  War  Labor  Board  decision  in  our 
case,  and  its  general  ruling.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact, 
that  the  War  Labor  Board,  in  issuing  tliat  55-cent  definition  of  mini- 
mum wages,  apologized  profusely  for  having  set  it  at  55  cents.  It  said 
in  its  own  statement  issued  in  conjunction  with  that  ruling,  that  all  the 
figures  which  they  had  before  them  justified  a  higher  minimum  but  at 


the  time  at  which  they  issued  it,  they  said,  they  did  not  want  to  go 
much  further  or  be  bolder  because  thej;  could  not  compel  uniform  appli- 
cation of  that  minimum  throughout  industry.  They  could  not  reach 
all  companies.  They  could  only  effect  their  will  in  dispute  cases  and 
in  voluntary  wage  cases,  but  they  could  not  affect  the  wages  of  an 
employer  who  did  not  want  voluntarily  to  increase  wages,  or  was  not 
involved  in  a  dispute. 

Consequently  they  were  cautious.  They  said,  for  example,  in  the 
decision  affecting  the  textile  case : 

*'We  do  not  want  to  raise  wages  beyond  55  cents  because  we  are  only  affecting 
54  companies  in  an  industry  where  there  are  1,200  companies.  So  we  do  not 
want  to  dislocate  the  competitive  relationships  among  the  industry.  But  if  we 
could  follow  the  dictates  of  the  figures  and  our  own  findings  concerning  what  it 
costs  to  bring  up  a  person,  to  eliminate  him  from  the  substandard  class,  we  would 
have  raised  wages  beyond  the  55  cents. 

So  that  was  a  timorous,  modest  effort,  in  a  period  Avhen  the  War 
Labor  Board  was  under  compulsion  to  restrict  wage  increases,  and 
where  it  could  not  reach  the  company  which  did  not  want  to  conform 
to  general  wage  standards.  It  took  that  step ;  and  we  urge  you  now, 
members  of  the  committee,  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  adoption 
of  this  proposed  modernization  and  reconversion  of  the  wages-and- 
hours  law  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  declared  to  be 
obsolete,  and  in  that  characterization  we  join. 

You  will  find  many  industries,  during  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
graduating  out  of  the  below  55-cent  level.  You  know  those  wage  in- 
creases are  taking  place  all  over  the  country.  I  think  you  will  con- 
tribute to  industrial  stability  and  rational  labor  relations  in  this 
country  if  your  committee,  even  prior  to  the  announcement  of  your 
support  of  the  bill,  or  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  would  exhort  American 
industry  to  observe  this  peg  point  or  this  guide  point  until  this  be- 
comes a  law,  so  that  a  summary  and  rational  resolution  of  industrial 
disputes  can  be  attained. 

American  industry  and  labor  is  looking  for  guidance  and  for  a  pat- 
tern of  wage  increases  which  would  resolve  the  contending  views  of 
labor  and  industry  at  the  present  time.  This  law  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  establishing  such  a  pattern  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  your  committee  to  exhort  American  industry  to  observe  this  mini- 
mum in  the  new  negotiations  and  in  the  new  wage  disputes  which  are 
taking  place.  With  that  guidepost  you  will  help  to  resolve  much  of 
this  tension  at  the  present  time,  tension  which  is  in  great  part  created 
by  the  uncertainty  of  industry  and  labor  as  to  what  the  proper  reso- 
lution should  be  of  wage  levels  in  this  postwar  period. 

Senator  Tunnell.  This  investigation  itself  is  having  some  effect, 
isntit? 

Mr.  Barkin.  We  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  hearings 
were  in  no  small  part  responsible  for  the  rational  and  successful  col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations  which  we  have  been  conducting  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  England,  where  Ave  have  now  consummated 
a  65-cent  minimum  wage. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  to  hear  somebody  say 
we  are  doing  some  good. 

Mr.  Barkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  good  j^ou  have  accom- 
plished in  our  industry  can  be  extended  beyond  if  you  could  exhort 
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American  industry,  prior  to  this  bill  becoming  law,  to  also  observe 
it  generally. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  T  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  much  public  sup- 
port there  is  for  this  bill.  You  have  read,  and  if  vou  have  not  I  have 
a  copy  here,  of  what  the  Gallup  poll  found  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  which  they  interviewed.  Of  course  one  has  to  hesitate  and  say 
that  they  have  interviewed  a  complete  cross  section  of  the  American 
people.  But  nevertheless  they  found  that  the  American  people  want 
the  ()r)-cent  mininnnn.  I  would  like  to  ])ut  that  into  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairnuin,  as  an  affirmative  indication  of  the  opinion  and  attitude  of 
the  American  i)eople. 

Senator  Smith.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  August  18,  1945.  It  is  very  interesting.  The  ques- 
tion was : 

If  you  were  the  one  to  decide,  what  minimum  wage  per  hour  would  you  set  for 
business  or  factory  workers  in  this  StateV  . 

This  was  a  Nation-wide  poll.    It  states : 

When  replies  of  those  who  knew  what  the  term  •'minimum  wage"  means  were 
tabulated,  the  median  average  came  out  at  65  cents  per  hour. 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  think  that  this  Gallup  poll  itself  speaks 
of  the  unarticulated  desires  of  the  American  people,  and  this  covers 
both  industry  and  labor,  you  know,  that  very  wide  cross  section. 

As  I  say,  I  would  like  to  have  that  included  in  the  record. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

[From  Public  Opinion  News  Service] 

For  Release  Sunday,  August  19 
or  Monday,  August  20, 1945 

Public  Favors  Idea  of  Setting  Minimum  Wage  Rates  at  65  Cents 

fewer  than  one  out  of  four  among  informed  group  know   what  present 

MINIMUM  RATE  IS 

(By  George  Gallup,  Director,  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  August  18.— One  of  the  major  problems  which  will  face  Con- 
gress when  it  returns  to  take  up  matters  of  reconversion  is  that  of  raising  minimum 
wage  levels, 

A  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents  per  hour  has  been  introduced  into 
Congress  by  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  The  bill  is  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

In  order  to  probe  public  opinion  on  the  whole  problem,  the  institute  had  field 
reporters  put  four  questions  to  a  scientifically  selected  cross  section  of  the  coun- 
try—a cross  section  so  designed  as  to  reflect  accurately  the  views  of  all  adults 
of  the  Nation. 

The  first  of  these  questions  was : 

"What  does  the  term  minimum  wage  mean  to  you?" 

'Fewer  than  half— 48  percent— said  lowest  legal  wage  or  lowest  wage.    Twenty- 
two  percent  gave  incorrect  answers.     Thirty  percent  said  they  did  not  know. 

Among  people  who  attended  college,  75  percent  gave  a  correct  answer;  among 
those  with  no  more  than  a  grade  school  education,  32  percent  gave  correct  replies. 

The  second  question  was  asked  to  find  out  how  many  know  what  the  present 
legal  minimum  wage  per  hour  is  at  the  present  time  : 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  minimum  wage  rate  per  hour  throughout  the 
country  is  now?" 

Among  people  who  gave  a  correct  answer  to  the  first  question,  23  percent  replied : 
40  cents.  Forty-five  percent  said  they  did  not  know.  The  median  average  of 
replies  is  45  cents  per  hour. 
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The  last  two  questions  sought  a  measure  of  public  thought  about  what  minimum 
wage  rates  should  be  and  about  the  amount  proposed  in  tlie  Pepper  bill.     The  first 

of  these:  «-       ^        v.       *       n 

"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  making  the  minimum  wage  6y  cents  an  hour  for  all 

workers  in  business  and  industry?" 

Among  persons  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  "minimum  wage,    replies 

added  up  as  follows :  ^^^^^^ 

Favor ^ 

Oppose ^5 

No   opinion ^'^ 

When  replies  are  broken  into  two  main  groups  (1)  wage  and  salary  earners 
(white  collar  and  manual  workers)   and   (2)   employers,  executives,  and  self- 
employed  (business  and  professional  people,  small  business  owners,  and  farmers) 
marked  differences  are  found.    This  is  shown  as  follows : 
Wage  and  salary  earners :  Percent 

Favor ^ 

Oppose 25 

No  opinion 12 

Employers  and  self-employed : 

Favor ^^ 

Oppose ^^ 

No   opinion H 

The  final  question  was  used  in  a  completely  separate  survey,  in  which  an  entirely 
different  but  comparable  cross  section  was  asked  : 

"If  you  were  the  one  to  decide,  what  minimum  wage  per  hour  would  you  set  for 
business  or  factory  workers  in  this  State?" 

When  replies  of  those  who  knew  w^hat  the  term  "minimum  wage"  means  were 
tabulated,  the  median  average  came  out  at  65  cents  per  hour. 

Replies  of  the  employer  and  self-employed  group  on  this  question  came  out  at 
a  median  average  of  60  cents  per  hour,  while  replies  of  the  wage  and  salary  group 
averaged  out  to  75  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you,  members  of  the  committee — 
because  you  have  had  hearings  previously  and  the  statement  which  I 
am  filing  with  you  is  a  rather  extensive  one  on  the  subject — of  the  ill 
effects  of  low  wages.  But  I  have  one  statement  which  I  would  like 
to  make,  just  one  sentence  that  I  would  like  to  read.  It  is  a  bit  dra- 
matic but  I  think  it  summarizes  the  problem  and  the  challenge.  We 
are  asking  for  a  reconversion  of  the  wage  and  hour  law,  and  I  say  a 
country  with  a  national  income  of  $64,000,000,000 — which  was  the 
national  income  in  1938 — set  a  40-cent  minimum  wage.  A  country 
with  a  national  income  of  $160,000,000,000  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
can  set  a  65-cent  minimum  wage.  We  say  that  the  times  are  as  wide 
apart  as  tliat,  we  have  progressed  that  much — 64  billion  national  in- 
come to  160  billion  national  income,  40  cents — 65  to  75  cents  in  2 
years. 

I  think  America  is  able  to  support  it.  It  is  an  inescapable  obliga- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  use  their  resources  to  eliminate  the 
tragedy  of  substandard  conditions. 

Just  one  word  about  the  old  law.  Several  members  of  your  com- 
mittee participated  during  the  hearings  on  that  law,  Mr.  La  Follette 
and  Mr.  Ellender  I  recall  definitely  in  the  cros-examination,  and 
many  witnesses  appeared  before  you  explaining  the  need  for  the  law. 
I  thfnk  you  will  agree  with  me  that  when  you  recommended  that  law 
that  this  was  a  summary  of  the  kind  of  sentiments  that  moved  you. 
You  believed  that  it  was  a  first  step  taken  to  provide  a  stopgap  for  a 
crumbling  wage  structure,  to  lift  the  more  backward  sectors  of  Amer- 
ican industry  to  some  degree  of  stability  at  a  relatively  tolerable 
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level.  That  is  what  the  1938  law  was.  You  will  recall  that  the  de- 
pression was  on  us,  industry  was  trying  to  cut  wages,  the  NRA  had 
passed,  people  were  violating  NRA  standards,  people  were  trying  to 
break  wages  all  around  the  country,  and  the  wage  and  hour  law  was 
passed  on  the  plea  before  your  Senate  and  House  committees,  "Let's 
have  a  wage  and  hour  law  to  prevent  us  from  getting  back  to  the 
depression."  l*eople  were  asking  for  props  to  a  crumbling  wage 
structure,  and  an  oncoming  depression. 

Well,  it  was  right  in  there,  as  the  law  was  passed.  You  will  recall 
that  the  hearings  were  held  back  in  '37  and  '38.  Gentlemen,  we  have 
got  to  support  the  present  wage  structure  at  65  cents  or  else  we  are 
going  to  have  trouble  because  a  crumbling  wage  structure  means 
contracting  purchasing  power  and  all  the  good  resolutions  of  a  full- 
employment  bill  will  come  to  naught.  Those  who  fear  that  a  full- 
employment  bill  means  more  Government  expenditures  will  have  their 
fears  realized. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  having  a  full-employment  bill  or  having 
full  employment  and  a  minimum  of  Government  expenditures,  and 
that  is  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a  purchasing  power  which  will  replace 
the  Government  check.  That  is  the  equation.  Dollars  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  instead  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  buying 
officer.  And  if  you  are  going  to  do  that  the  first  step  is  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  right  there.  You 
said  a  minute  ago  that  the  jump  from  $64,000,000,000  income  to 
$160,000,000,000  was  an  indication,  we  will  say,  of  increasing  produc- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the  higher  wage  was 
justified  on  that  basis.  Is  there  anything  in  the  point  that  that  is 
indicative  of  increasing  the  level  of  costs,  a  higher  cost  of  living? 
A  mere  dollar  advance  doesn't  help  unless  it  reflects  itself  in  what 
people  can  buy.    We  don't  want  to  see  inflation,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.  I  think  that  much  loose  thinking  has  taken 
place.  I  think  Mr.  McDonough's  practical  experience  eloquently  dis- 
played and  emphasized  the  dynamics  of  modern  industry  more  than 
all  the  statistics  in  the  world  could  do.  Here  is  a  man  talking  out  of 
the  wealth  of  his  own  personal  experience.  But  if  I  were  to  reduce 
this  to  the  more  academic  and  summary  manner  what  would  I  get? 
Every  time  there  is  a  wage  increase  management  looks  around,  and 
what  does  it  do?  Management  investigates.  "Well,  sometimes  I 
am  going  to  absorb  that  wage  increase  through  my  profits."  Let's 
assume  that  that  is  one  case 

Senator  Smith  (interposing).    Through  price  increases? 

Mr.  Barkin.  No  ;  through  profits.  You  may  recall,  Mr.  Smith,  that 
in  1938  the  IT.  S.  Steel  Co.  was  threatening  a  wage  reduction  because 
it  was  losing  money,  it  said,  or  its  profits  had  declined.  It  was  talked 
out  of  it,  out  of  making  that  wage  reduction,  by  the  United  Steel 
Workers  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  kept  it,  it 
shouldered  it,  there  was  no  price  increase.  It  kept  prices  and  wages 
stabilized.  In  1941  there  was  a  wage  increase  for  the  steel  workers; 
there  was  no  price  increase.  Wage  increases  do  not  result  in  price 
increases.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  very  interesting  study  was  presented 
to  the  TNEC  back  in  '38  and  '39,  to  that  committee  that  was  studying 
our  general  economic  life,  a  special  staff  study,  which  proved  that 
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American  industry  price  increases  always  preceded  wage  increases-- 
price  increases  do  not  follow  wage  increases.  The  employer  absorbs 
wage  increases  through  profits  from  lower  costs,  better  management, 
and  better  workers.  xi    .    .p 

I  am  sure  you  have  observed  in  your  own  personal  lite,  that  it  you 
have  eaten  a  good  meal  you  are  better  disposed  to  work.  I  have 
seen  it.  All  medical  science  proves  that  a  full  stomach— I  don't  niean 
an  overfed  stomach— but  a  well-fed  stomach  produces  a  satisfied 
worker,  it  produces  a  worker  not  distraught  by  tensions  and  uncer- 
tainties, not  disturbed  by  the  insecurities  of  life,  and  a  worker  better 
able  to  take  care  of  his  problems  at  home,  and  a  better  producer. 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  get  that.  A  better  producer  because  of 
better  conditions? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.  I,  personally,  in  our  own  union  have  a 
department  which  is  called  the  research  department  and  half  of  our 

staff  consists  of  engineers  who 

Senator  Tunnell  (interposing) .  Excuse  me  Mr.  Barkin.  It  is  now 
half  past  11.  We  are  not  going  to  close  now  but  I  just  wanted  to 
remind  you  of  the  passing  of  time  so  that  you  can  guide  yourself 
accordingly.  If  you  don't  complete  your  statement  this  morning  we 
will  have  to  hear  you  again. 

Senator  Smith.  Are  these  points  covered  in  your  prepared  state- 

ment  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  The  statement  is  a  much  more  direct  statement  of  these 
problems  without  this  type  of  close  analysis. 

Senator  Smith.  I  want  to  bring  this  out  because  I  feel  myself  that 
a  raise  in  wages  increases  the  productivity  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct. 

Senator  Smith.  And  should  not  necessarily  result  in  higher  prices. 

INIr.  Barkin.  Correct. 

Senator  Smith.  I  feel  we  must  keep  our  prices  down  and  distribute 
what  we  produce  as  widely  as  possible.     Do  you  agree  with  me  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Senator  Smith,  that  is  the  most  important  thing  we 
have  got  to  do.  After  all,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  stable,  full-employ- 
ment economy,  we  have  got  to  be  sure  that  profits  don't  back  up  on 
us  and  find  no  outlet.  Profits  are  exorbitant  and  huge — remember 
that  profits  now  before  taxes  in  1944  were  $25,000,000,000.  That  is 
not  all  the  corporations  made.  They  had  liberal  depreciation  allow- 
ances, easy  money  terms,  they  had  reserves  of  all  kinds,  they  had 
carry-back  provisions.  All  of  those  gave  them  a  financial  capacity 
such  as  they  have  never  had  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  they 
have  got  a  place  in  which  to  absorb  the  wage  increases. 

Interestingly  enough,  before  the  present  wage  increase  industry 
came  into  the  OPA  to  ask  for  price  relief.  There  was  no  wage  in- 
crease then.  Industry  wasn't  concerned  about  its  effect  on  the 
economy.  But  a  sane,  coordinated  view,  shows  that  price  in- 
creases are  not  necessary  to  accomplish  most  of  the  wage  increases 
required  by  this  particular  proposal.  We  are  getting  our  65  cents  in 
the  cotton  textile  industry  and  it  is  not  goin^  to  result  in  a  price 
increase.  The  woolen  industry  is  certainly  going  to  go  to  70  or  75 
cents  minimum  and  that  doesn't  mean  a  price  increase.  The  synthetic 
rayon  industry  is  going  to  go  from  70  to  75  cents  or  higher — no 
price  increase.  The  carpet  industry  is  going  to  go  up— no  price 
increase. 
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Senator  Smith.  You  mean  that  thei-e  will  be  competition  to  keep 
It  from  increasing?  You  wouldn't  want  to  have  the  Government 
control  prices,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  No;  but  the  competition  itself  will  keep  the  prices 
mere. 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  something 
we  have  repeated.  The  people  themselves  speak  so  much  more  elo- 
quently than  anv  figures  can  summarize.  Low  wages,  as  you  know, 
niean  poor  health,  inadequate  medical  care.  We  have  several  exhibits 
m  this  summary  which  are  extraordinarily  impressive. 
^  Look  at  table  VII,  and  these  are  facts.  Your  committee  is  interested 
m  inedical  c^re  Ihe  States  where  people  earn  the  least  money  are 
the  fetate^  which  have  less  doctors  and  inadequate  hospital  beds  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  Your  deficit  States,  your  black  States,  your 
bad  states  on  medical  care,  are  the  States  were  people  earn  an  in- 
adequate income.  Why  do  you  have  to  have  Federal  supplements  and 
subsidy  grants?  Because  there  are  parts  of  this  country  where  the 
people  aren  t  earning  as  much  as  in  other  States.  Why  do  vou 
have  btate  aid  within  the  State,  from  county  to  municipality,  for 
instance  ^  Because  there  are  some  States  where  the  people  aren't  earn- 
ing a  sufficient  income.  It  costs  the  Government  money  to  support 
an  economy  where  people  are  not  earning  enough. 

Close  study  shows  that  if  you  brought  incomes  throughout  the  coun- 
try somewhere  close  to  $2,000  a  year,  you  could  probably  eliminate 
most  of  your  slum  problems,  you  could  eliminate  a  good  deal  of  your 
medical  care  problem,  because  people  would  then  begin  to  buy  these 
things  on  a  free-competitive  basis,  and  wouldn't  have  to  depend  on 
public  subsidy. 

In  the  Carolinas  our  mills  are  located  in  communities  where  there 
are  no  hospitals  in  the  whole  county  except  for  a  State  clinic  They 
haven't  been  able  to  afford  them.  But  I  prophesy  that  after  this 
war,  as  soon  as  money  is  available,  hospitals  will  be  built,  in  part  by 
public  money  and  probably  also  by  private  money,  because  our  people 
are  beginning  to  have  monev.  They  want  medical  care  and  there  are 
going  to  be  hospitals  in  those  communities  because  we  are  going 
to  demand  them.  People  are  going  to  have  money  with  which  to  pay 
for  them.  "^ 

In  some  of  our  communities  a  doctor  won't  come  to  a  textile  worker 
unless  the  textile  worker  tells  him  over  the  phone  that  he  has  got  money 
at  home.  He  won't  come  to  the  mill  village  unless  the  worker  reas- 
sures him  that  he  will  pay  him  cash  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
his  visit. 

Senator  Tunnell.  When  you  say  "our  communities,"  to  what  do  vou 
refer  ?  '^ 

Mr.  Barkin.  All  through  the  textile  communities  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Carolinas. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  didn't  refer  to  a  particular  place? 

Mr.  Barkin.  No;  that  is  characteristic.  The  last  story  I  heard 
was  m  Durham,  N.  C,  a  big  community.  The  doctors  won't  come  to 
our  workers  there  unless  they  reassure  him  over  the  telephone,  "We 
have  got  your  fee. ' 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  where  Duke  University  is;  isn't  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  Barkin.  Correct;  where  there  is  the  best  medical  care  in  the 
whole  State  of  North  Carolina. 

We  have  quoted  here  Mr.  Blandford  of  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration.    He  knows  what  the  slum  problem  is.     He  says  that — 

the  cancerous  effect  that  substandard  housing  areas  have  upon  the  city's  fiscal 
well-being  is  augmented  by  tax  delinquencies.  Not  only  do  the  substandard 
areas  absorb  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  city  budget,  but  in  addition  they 
show  a  higher  rate  of  tax  delinquency  tiian  other  resident  districts. 

You  know  what  it  means  to  have  a  slum  area  in  a  community.  It 
costs  the  city  money  and  it  costs  our  economy  money,  to  have  sub- 
standard workers.  They  are  not  producing.  Back  in  the  twenties 
you  may  recall  that  we  talked  about  the  "scrap  heap  at  40."  I  hap- 
pened to  study  that  problem  for  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  a  study,  and  prepared  a  legislative  document  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Did  that  "40"  refer  to  people's  age  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  That  is  right.  The  "scrap  heap  at  40"  was  the 
problem.  Why?  There  were  several  reasons.  There  was  no  pur- 
chasing power.  Industry's  productivity  was  rising  during  the 
twenties  and  peoples'  w^ages  stood  still,  and  the  prices  remained 
stable.    The  industry  didn't  give  lower  prices. 

You  know  Brookings  Institution,  which  has  appeared  before  you — 
a  very  conservative  organization — has  pleaded  with  industry*  since 
1933,  "If  you  are  making  money  and  it  costs  you  less,  don't  put  it  in 
your  own  coffers — reduce  p/ices."    And  industry  has  laughed. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  you  agree  with  that  philosophy,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  action  on  the  philosophy.  It 
remains  a  document  on  the  shelves  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
American  industry  hasn't  followed  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
philosophy  and  another  thing  to  depend  on  industry  to  act  on  it. 

When  costs  decline  we  can  only  depend  on  it  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  and  you  know  we  don't  approximate  that  in  most  of  our 
industry. 

Senator  Smith.  You  would  like  to  see  wages  more  or  less  stand- 
ardized but  the  benefit  to  the  people  comes  through  keeping  prices 
down  and  wider  dissemination  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  No  ;  I  want  a  continuous  rise  of  wages,  I  want  a  con- 
tinuous rise  in  our  national  income,  and  I  want  a  continuous  correc- 
tion of  excessive  prices.  That  is  the  economy  we  want  and  that  is 
the  only  economy  which  will  give  us  an  approximation  of  full 
employment. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  of  course  it  all  has  to  be  related. 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct. 

Senator  Smfth.  I  want  to  see  a  cooperative  effort  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  leadership  to  bring  these  things  about  without  having 
this  warfare  between  them. 

Mr.  Barkin.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  see. 

Senator  Tuxnfxl.  We  will  have  to  recess  about  5  minutes,  Mr. 
Barkin. 

Mr.  Barkin.  Very  well,  sir.  One  of  the  things  we  are  concerned 
about  in  our  national  position  is  our  population,  and  I  have  recited 
here  the  facts  on  that  subject  which  certainly  indicate  that  you  are 
not  going  to  maintain  your  population  growth  on  any  wage  which 
is  substandard,  which  is  below  the  65  to  75  cents  an  hour. 
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Senator  Tunneix.  Well,  is  the  increase  in  population  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  in  proportion  at  all  to  the  wages? 

Mr.  Barkix.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  it  an  inverse  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Barkix.  Yes.  Here  is  what  happens,  and  I  have  spelled  it 
out  in  the  text  of  my  statement  here.  It  is  an  inverse  proportion. 
The  people  at  the  poverty  level  generally  have  large  families.  Then 
there  is  a  drop  and  then  after  a  certain  point  there  is  a  rise  again. 
In  other  words,  when  you  graduate  out  of  your  substandard  group 
the  young  family  is  insecure  unless  it  has  got  a  pretty  handsome 
wage.  As  soon  as  it  attains  any  degree  of  security  the  normal 
family  desire  is  to  establish  a  family.  Now  what  you  will  find  is 
that  just  as  soon  as  some  degree  of  well-being  is  established,  the 
family  is  started.  Now  if  we  raise  wages  to  that  degree  of  security 
we  will  overcome  the  old  deterrent  to  population,  the  expansion  of 
our  country,  which  has  come  from  the  insecurity  of  inadequate  wages. 

We  say  also  to  the  Middle  West,  the  South  and  the  Far  West, 
"Remember,  unless  you  have  adequate  wages  your  areas  will  not 

grow." 

I  know  in  the  South,  with  which  I  have  been  associated  now  for 
many  years,  that  we  need  wages  to  build  up  a  middle  class  to  build 
business.  There  is  no  middle  class  in  the  South;  there  are  no  private 
enterprises.  You  go  into  textile  communities  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina,  and  there  is  nobody  there  but  the  mill  o\yner,  his 
mill  store  and  the  worker.  Doctors  can't  come  there,  businessmen 
can't  come  there.  There  is  no  place  for  private  initiative  because 
there  is  no  one  to  buy,  there  is  no  one  to  service.  The  mill  is  the 
only  person  in  the  community  and  that  is  not  a  free  competitive 

society. 

I  have  also  spoken  to  you  about  the  need  of  wages  for  our  full- 
employment  economy.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  which  is  not 
associated  with  the  labor  movement,  has  made  certain  studies  on 
what  affects  retail  sales,  and  in  one  of  their  surveys  which  appeared 
in  October,  entitled  "1944  Retail  Sales  and  Consumer  Incomes,"  they 
have  a  very  interesting  chart.  It  is  a  straight  line.  That  simply 
means  the  more  income  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  the 
more  retail  sales  there  are.  You  don't  have  retail  sales  unless  the 
people  are  buying. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  that  into  the  record. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  document  referred  to  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

Mr.  Barkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  additional  thoughts  I 
would  like  to  state  which  are  very  important. 

Foreign  trade  is  not  going  to  support  a  permanent  economy  in  this 
country.  We  have  got  to  have  a  buying  power  that  will  buy  the  im- 
ports, and  unless  people  have  income  they  won't  buy.  You  can't 
conduct  foreign  trade  by  exporting  and  lending.  You  have  got  to 
buy.  Unless  you  have  purchasing  power  in  this  country  you  are  going 
to  stop  foreign  trade  sooner  or  later. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  exports  should  equal  imports  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  say  this,  that  for  a  few  years  we  are  going  to  have 
to  lend 
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Senator  Tunnell  (interposing).  You  said  that  exports  were  not 
going  to  support  the  economy,  but  don't  you  think  that  exports  aid, 
and  that  there  should  be  exports  equivalent  to  imports  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.  We  are  going  to  find  that  during  the  next 
few  years  we  are  going  to  have  to  lend  both  money  and  goods  abroad. 
But  sooner  or  later  we  want  to  have  that  back.  We  have  got  to  have 
buying  power  in  this  country  to  buy  thdse  goods.  If  we  don't  have 
high  wages  in  this  country  we  won't  be  able  to  buy  the  things  people 
sell.  Then  we  will  go  back  to  the  1929  debacle  that  helped  to  create 
the  depression. 

One  further  consideration.  The  savings  of  this  country  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers.  I  quote  this  statement  from  Business 
Week,  and  Business  Week  is  a  McGraw-Hill  publication  and  you  can't 
associate  it  with  the  labor  movement.  They  made  the  statement  in 
Business  Week  of  February  24,  1945  that  80  percent  of  the  individual 
holdings  of  Government  bonds,  which  constituted  $49,000,000,000  out 
of  the  $210,000,000,000  debt  at  the  time  they  made  the  survey,  that  80 
percent  of  the  49  billion  was  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  income  groups. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  survey  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  in  Illinois,  a  field  survey,  as  to  who  had 
the  cash  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  low  income  group.  You  can't 
depend  on  your  savings  during  the  war  to  keep  your  postwar  economy, 
because  those  savings  are  in  the  hands  of  business,  those  savings  are 
in  the  hands  of  unincorporated  businesses,  incorporated  business,  in  the 
hands  of  financial  agencies,  in  the  hands  of  insurance  companies. 
They  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  of  this  country.  I  can't  im- 
press that  conclusion  too  seriously  upon  you,  I  am  simply  pointing  that 
out  as  a  very  important  fact. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  propor- 
tion of  the  savings  are  in  the  hands  of  the  workingman.  I  believe 
our  deposits  are  now  144  billion  dollars.  I  know  that  banks  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  have  increased  their  deposits  wonderfully,  and 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  that  is  from  the  lower  income  group. 

Mr.  Barkin.  They  have  increased,  no  one  is  denying  that,  but  the 
proportion  of  the  total  is  small.  People  are  talking  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  that  is  available  in  savings  for  postwar  economy.  On  inquiry 
you  find  that,  for  example,  in  December  1944  the  total  liquid  assets  in 
this  country  were  193.6  billion  dollars,  an  increase  of  120  billion  from 
1940.  Now  what  happened  was  that  those  liquid  assets  are  primarily 
business  assets,  whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated  businesses; 
banks,  trusts — they  are  not  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  or 
the  general  buying  mass  who  will  support  a  postwar  economy. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  you  near  enough  through  now,  Mr.  Barkin, 
so  that  you  can  either  submit  a  statement  other  than  the  ones  you  have 
already  submitted,  or  do  you  feel  that  you  have  pretty  well  covered 
the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  union  is  going  to  appear  again  be- 
fore you  through  the  person  of  the  acting  president  of  the  union — the 
president  of  our  union  is  in  Paris  right  now— and  at  that  time  I  shall 
also  be  glad  to  present  any  additional  data  required  and  to  answer 
any  further  questions  in  connection  with  this  presentation. 

However,  I  would  like  to  have  these  two  documents,  my  statement 
and  the  supplementary  data,  incorporated  in  this  record. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Yes,  both  of  those  documents  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

It  is  10  minutes  of  12  and  we  have  a  special  occasion  over  m  the 
Senate  this  noon,  so  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn  at  this  point  until 
Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :50  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday 
morning,  October  9, 1945,  at  10  a.  m.) 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  in  the  Appendix.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1046 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  301,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Tunnell,  presid- 
ing. 

Present:  Senators  Tunnell,  EUender,  and  Smith. 

Also  present:  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Bowden,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your  name? 

Mr.  Bowden.  My  name  is  R.  B.  Bowden.  I  am  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association. 

TESTIMONY  OF  R.  B.  BOWDEN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  GRAIN  &  FEED 

DEALERS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Bowden.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association,  which  has  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This  national  association  customarily  acts  as  the  clearing  house  on 
national  affairs  for  28  States  and  regional  associations  in  the  grain  and 
feed  trade,  and  additionally  represents  more  than  1,000  direct  mem- 
bers. 

It  is  the  only  national  association  speaking  for  country  grain  ele- 
vators in  all  of  the  surplus  grain-producing  areas.  Elevators  which 
we  represent  are  largely  privately  owned,  although  many  cooperatives 
are  direct  members  or  members  of  our  affiliated  associations. 

Our  principal  concern  in  S.  1349  is  your  proposed  elimination  of  the 
section  13  (a)  (10)  exemption  now  provided  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  The  amended  language  which  you  propose  for  sec- 
tion 13  would  place  all  of  the  14,000  country  elevators  of  the  United 
States  under  the  coverage  of  the  act.  For  the  past  7  years  most  of 
these  country  elevators  have  been  considered  by  the  Administrator  as 
exempt  from  the  wage-and-hour  provisons.  We  believe  it  is  quite 
generally  recognized  that  no  other  business  operation — except  an 
operation  performed  on  the  farm  itself — is  closer,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  producer  of  grain  than  is  the  country  grain  elevator.  It  is  our 
desire  here  to  point  to  what  we  think  will  be  some  of  the  effects 
of  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Our 
position  is  in  opposition  to  the  removal  of  section  13  (a)  (10)  of  the  act. 
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If  employees  of  these  country  warehouses — or  elevators — are 
placed  under  the  coverage  of  the  act,  the  cost  of  additional  wages 
naturally  must  come  from  only  a  few  sources.  To  explain  this: 
First,  about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  country  elevators  are  cooper- 
atively owned  by  farmers,  so  that  as  you  increase  the  operating  costs, 
the  increase  will  be  taken  directly  from  the  fanner.  In  privately 
owned  elevators,  any  added  labor  cost  must  come  from  one  of  two 
sources,  either  from  the  present  income  of  the  operator,  or  from  an 
additional  margin  to  be  taken  by  the  warehouseman  when  buying 
grain. 

A  country  grain  elevator  operator  has  only  a  few  sources  of  income; 
from  warehousing  or  storage,  from  services  such  as  handling  or  eleva- 
tion, from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain,  and  from  side  lines.  Under 
this  bill  there  still  is  exemption  for  an  employee  engaged  in  strictly 
retail  selling  of  side  lines,  so  the  employees  engaged  in  purely  grain 
elevator  duties  would  get  any  wage  increases  from  either  the  service 
charges,  from  the  operator's  profits,  or  from  the  extra  margins  taken 
in  grain  purchases. 

Let  us  take  the  services  first:  In  many  States  there  are  laws  setting 
exact  rates  for  these  services;  that  is,  maximum  rates;  and  these  rates 
generally  are  those  in  force  many  years  before  the  war  and  based 
upon  prewar  price  levels. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  that  in  many  of  the  States  there  is  a 
maximum  wage  rate? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  No;  the  State  legislatures  commonly  put  a  maximum 
rate  on  the  service  which  the  elevator  performs,  a  service  such  as 
warehousing,  storage  of  the  grain,  handling  of  the  grain,  and  other 
such  services.  Some  States  put  an  exact  rate  on  those  services  that 
is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum.     It  is  an  exact  rate. 

Even  where  there  is  no  State  or  legal  rate,  the  OPA  regulation  No. 
165  makes  it  generally  impossible  for  the  warehouseman  to  increase 
any  service  charge.  In  recent  years  a  considerable  volume  of  grain 
has  been  handled  for  the  Federal  Government — Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — under  what  is  known  as  the  uniform  grain-storage 
agreement.  These  limits  on  service  charges  will  not  be  changed  except 
under  the  doubtful  chance  of  State  legislation  or  amendatory  action 
by  a  Government  agency. 

Therefore,  there  are  left  two  items  against  which  any  wage  increases 
can  be  charged;  against  the  present  income  of  the  warehouse  operator 
himself,  or  against  additional  income  from  an  increased  buying  margin 
on  grain. 

Obviously  the  increase  cannot  be  absorbed  in  elevator  operation, 
as  it  might  be  absorbed  in  some  industry  where  labor  is  a  smaller 
fraction  of  total  cost.  It  is  estimated  that  the  labor  cost  in  a  country 
elevator  runs  between  50  and  60  percent  of  total  operating  cost  in» 
years  of  normal  grain  marketing.  Your  bill  proposes  to  increase  this 
minimum  labor  rate  by  62  percent  in  the  first  year,  by  87  percent  in 
the  third  year.  This  increase  obviously  cannot  be  buried  in  the  present 
cost  of  operation. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  those  old  rates  that  you  are  speaking  of? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  The  rates  governing  our  service  charges? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 


may 


Mr.  BowDEN.  Yes;  practically  all  of  those  rates  are  prewar,  except, 
ay  I  say,  in  the  States  of  Utah,  California,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
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Oregon,  where  the  rates  were  changed  during  the  war  to  conform  to 
the  uniform  storage  agreement  rate  set  by  the  Federal  Government 
before  the  war. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  does  that  affect  the  wages? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  I  am  afraid  I  don't  understand  you. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  did  that  change  affect  the  wages?  Did 
it  increase  them? 

Mr.  Bowden.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration  allowed  an  in- 
crease of  the  handling  charges,  not  the  wages,  and  the  storage  charges 
in  those  Western  States  to  conform  to  the  rate  that  had  been  set  by 
the  Government  in  a  uniform  grain  storage  agreement.  It  merely 
permitted  and  made  legal  the  rates  which  the  Government  had  set  up. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  to  the  wages  that  you  were  paying  prior  to 
that  time,  did  you  increase  those  thereafter? 

Mr.  Bowden.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

You  will  ask  if  this  increase  can  be  taken  from  the  warehouseman's 
earnings  or  profit.  We  know  that  some  country  elevators  now  are 
paying  straight  wages  of  40  cents  per  hour  or  more.  But  most  of  the 
employees  are  not  now  under  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  act, 
so  overtime  is  not  now  a  general  problem. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  wonder  what  the  argument  was  for  the  change 
in  rates. 

Mr.  Bowden.  In  the  Pacific  coast  area? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bowden.  As  I  remember  it,  and  I  was  in  the  meeting  where 
they  appeared  before  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  it  was  based 
upon  their  change  of  structure  out  there.  They  used  to  have  what 
they  call  flat  houses  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  grain  is  bagged  and 
stored  in  bags  in  the  warehouses. 

In  the  last  5  to  7  years,  it  has  changed  from  about  60  percent  flat 
houses  to  less  than  5  percent  flat  houses,  so  that  all  the  grain  is  now 
handled  in  what  they  call  bulk  handling  out  there.  So  they  practically 
made  a  new  rate  based  upon  a  new  and  different  type  handling  of 
grain.  And  this  rate  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  generally  still  lower  on 
those  services  than  the  rate  prevailing  through  the  Middle  Western 
States. 

Senator  Smith.  Have  you  any  figure  in  mind  that  would  meet  your 
peculiar  situation?  I  mean,  an  absolute  figure,  not  a  percentage 
figure. 

Mr.  Bowden.  Yes;  we  could  give  you  a  figure  like  that  if  we  knew 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  If  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  raise  the  general 
level  in  order  that  the  national  income  may  be  raised  to,  say,  around 
140  billion,  so  we  could  pay  off  this  Government  debt,  and  all  prices 
are  raised  evenly,  and  we  are  able  to  recapture  our  costs  evenly,  the 
wage  level  is  not  so  very  important  to  us.  But  if  the  motive  is  to 
redistribute  wealth  by  taking  away  from  one  person  and  giving  to 
another  person  without  an  increase  in  their  income,  then  we  want  to 
point  out  to  you  just  what  is  going  to  happen  if  you  try  to  do  that  in 
this  bill  to  country  grain  elevators,  where  wage  rates  are  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  total  operating  cost  of  the  elevator. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  to  us  that  you  cannot  raise  the  wage  rate 
that  proportion,  87)^  percent,  and  expect  that  to  come  out  of  the 
operators'  income  or  profits.  It  just  doesn't  exist,  and  it  never  has 
existed. 
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With  the  passage  of  the  amendment  proposed  here,  the  40  cents 
per  hour  minimum  would  be  increased  by  62  percent,  and  the  longer 
hours  worked  commonly  in  a  country  elevator  would  bring  the  added 
problem  of  overtime.  The  country  elevator  is  not  a  40-hour-per- 
week  establishment;  it  is  so  close  to  the  farm  that  its  hours  must 
conform  more  closely  to  the  farmer's  hours,  especially  during  the 
harvest  season. 

We  estimate  that  the  average  employee  works,  or  is  at  the  elevator, 
56  hours  per  week;  that  he  may  work  as  many  as  80  hours  per  week 
during  the  peak  of  a  big  harvest  season.  There  will  be  weeks  during 
the  year  when  he  is  on  duty  perhaps  for  56  to  60  hours,  but  will  have 
little  actual  trade  to  handle,  or  work  to  do.  Our  concern  obviously 
is  more  with  overtime  than  with  the  hourly  rate  before  overtime. 

Thousands  of  these  country  elevators  are  in  the  one-crop  high-risk 
areas  of  grain  production,  where  volume  of  farm  production  and 
marketing  has  wide  variations. 

May  I  interlard  here  by  saying  that  I  think  you  will  find  that  50 
percent  of  all  country  elevators  are  located  in  nine  Midwestern  States, 
and  those  Midwestern  States  are  commonly  States  of  high-risk  pro- 
duction on  some  profits. 

While  the  elevator  owner  may  be  able  in  a  year  of  high  production 
to  pay  wages  more  comparable  to  industrial  wages,  a  year  of  low  crop 
production  in  his  community  may  make  it  unprofitable  for  him  even 
to  keep  his  elevator  open.  Wages  in  these  elevators  now  are  probably 
at  their  highest  levels,  mainly  oecause  the  past  3  or  4  years,  fortun- 
ately for  our  country,  have  been  successive  years  of  record  grain 
production.  We  have  never  before  had  such  years  of  volume  of  grain 
production  in  succession,  due  to  weather  factors.  But  in  many  of  our 
grain  surplus  producing  areas  we  must  assume  from  the  weather 
records  of  many  decades,  that  there  will  return  occasional  years  of 
low  to  very  low  grain  production. 

In  most  of  these  elevators  the  employees  have  been  retained  through 
the  years  of  subnormal  crop  production  as  well  as  through  the  good 
years;  because  the  functioning  of  the  elevator  is  very  important  even 
when  farmers  have  only  a  very  small  crop  to  market. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  suppose  they  have  to  work  as  many  hours 
when  the  crop  is  small  as  they  do  when  it  is  large. 

Mr.  BowDEN.  I  don't  believe  that  is  commonly  true,  Senator. 
You  mean  during  the  harvest  season? 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  spoke  of  the  56-hour  week,  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  that  keeps  up  all  the  year. 

Mr.  BowDEN.  We  took  a  survey  about  a  year  ago  on  the  hours 
worked  in  the  country  elevators,  and  found  that  the  average  employee 
worked  about  56  hours  per  week  the  year  round,  because  these  eleva- 
tors are  located  in  very  small  country  towns  usually;  and  in  the  very 
small  country  towns,  as  you  know,  the  general  business,  the  gi'ocery 
store,  and  the  other  stores  of  that  community  stay  open  during  hours 
that  are  fairly  comparable  to  the  hours  of  the  farmers. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  now.  Would 
the  average  week  in  your  opinion  run  as  lugh  as  56  hom*s  when  the 
crop  is  small? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  Yes.  They  keep  the  elevators  open.  There  would 
not  be  as  much  work  to  do  each  hour,  but  the  elevator  would  be  kept 
open.     At  least,  the  manager  would  have  to  be  there. 

Senator  Ellender.  Kept  on  duty? 
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Mr.  BowDEN.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

I  say  it  is  important  because  in  some  States  the  elevator  may  not 
be  closed  without  State  permission.  I  have  seen  an  auditor's  report — 
this  is  a  certified  public  accountant's  statement — on  10  years  of  suc- 
cessive operation  of  825  grain  elevators  in  one  area,  the  years  being 
from  one  of  our  recent  drought  cycles.  The  average  net  profit  per 
year  per  elevator  was  less  than  $30.  Those  were  years  when  labor 
costs  were  very  high  in  percentage  of  total  operation  cost.  Greatly 
increased  labor  costs  during  those  years,  we  believe,  would  have 
prompted  the  closing  of  many  of  these  elevators,  and  the  adding  of 
employees  to  the  lists  of  unemployed,  as  well  as  withdrawal  of  facilities 
needed  by  farmers. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  the  country  elevator  industry  is  not  an 
industry  of  large  labor  units.  On  an  average  throughout  the  Nation, 
less  than  two  men  are  employed  per  elevator;  in  many  elevators 
only  one  man  is  employed  throughout  the  year.  There  is  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  so-called  casual  labor  employed  during  the  year. 
In  each  elevator  one  man  is  manager  and  usually  is  bonded.  He  is 
responsible  and  must  be  on  hand  at  all  hours  when  grain  is  received 
or  shipped.     Naturally,  he  must  put  in  overtime  during  busy  periods. 

Concluding,  we  ask  that  the  exemption  provided  in  section  13  (a) 
(10)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  be  retained  for  country 
elevator  employees. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  the  elevator  business  largely  a  cooperative  oper- 
ation by  the  farmers  in  the  area,  or  is  it  a  business  comprised  of 
separate  firms? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  The  country  elevators  of  America,  14,000  of  them, 
are  roughly  one-third  cooperative,  one-third  independent,  and  one- 
third  line.  By  a  line  elevator,  I  mean  where  two  or  more  elevators 
are  owned  by  one  concern.  Some  of  the  cooperative  elevators,  of 
course,  will  fall  in  that  classification,  too. 

Senator  Smith.  You  would  like  to  see  the  elevator  business  put  in 
the  same  classification  as  farm  labor? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  I  wouldn't  say  that,  Senator.  I  want  to  say  this 
hesitatingly,  because  we  do  not  want  to  take  the  position  against 
good  wages,  or  high  wages.     Our  wages  are  high  now. 

I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  some  of  these  figures  if  you  are  interested. 
This  testimony  was  given  at  a  New  York  hearing  by  the  farmers' 
elevators,  that  is  the  Cooperative  Farmers'  Elevators  of  Minnesota; 
and  these  figures  were  given,  as  I  said,  in  the  New  York  hearing. 

Their  survey  showed  that  their  managers  in  the  small  towns  have 
an  average  salary,  that  is,  throughout  the  year,  of  $226.62  per  month. 
In  the  larger  towns,  the  average  salary  is  $295.32. 

The  second  man,  and  the  second  man  usually  is  the  only  other 
man  in  the  elevator,  learning  his  way  up  through  the  grain  business 
to  be  a  manager  himself  some  day,  in  the  small  towns  was  being  paid 
an  average  of  $153.86,  and  in  the  larger  towns  $179.31. 

In  both  the  large  and  small  towns,  the  very  small  amount  of  casual 
labor  that  was  employed  was  shown  as  being  paid  during  this  last  year 
60  cents  an  hour. 

Now,  you  will  see  that  when  we  are  paying  men  $226,  $295  a  month, 
overtime  becomes  the  serious  problem. 

Senator  Ellender.  Over  what  period  of  time  did  those  figures  you 
have  just  stated  come? 
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Mr.  BowDEN.  I  am  sorry.  I  jotted  these  figures  down  from  the 
testimony  given  in  the  case  up  there.  1  assume,  from  knowing  the 
gentleman  who  presented  them,  that  they  came  for  the  last  year, 
because  I  know  he  took  a  survey.  I  can  only  assume  that,  Senator 
Iiillender. 

Senator  Tunnell.  In  your  statement  that  the  profits  averaged  $30 
per  elevator  for  the  year,  was  there  much  variation?  Did  some  of 
them  lose? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  Over  a  10-year  period,  Senator,  covering  825  ele- 
vators, there  were  years  when  probably  most  of  them  made  a  pretty 
good  profit.  But  there  are  other  years  when  they  lost  so  heavily 
that  the  average  for  the  10  years  through  this  drought  period  would 
not  be  very  high.  I  don't  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  giving 
the  best  period;  I  am  giving  you  one  of  the  worst,  and  the  type  period 
that  we  rnay  have  to  expect  again  some  day. 

But  this  certified  public  accountant's  report  showed  that  the  net 
profit  per  elevator  was  under  $30. 

I  gave  the  figures  in  a  hearing  recently,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
the  figure  was  $27;  and  I  will  say  under  $30  to  be  safe. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  the  wage 
rate  per  hour  was? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  Do  vou  want  the  period  before  the  war,  or  do  you 
want  the  figures  for  the  present? 

Senator  Tunnell.  During  that  period  when  you  were  making  $30 
•in  elevators  per  year. 

Mr.  BowDEN.  We  have  no  figures  covering  that.  I  could  make 
some  personal  observation  estimates,  but  they  would  be  only  guesses, 
if  you  would  care  for  that. 

I  think  the  wages  range  all  the  way  from  $100  a  month  up. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  you  say  they  ran  about  56  hours? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  About  56  hours  per  week;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  if  this  bill  were  enacted  as  written,  how 
much  more  would  it  cost  you  to  run  your  elevator?  Have  you  any 
idea? 

Mr.  BowDEN.  Labor  cost  is  about  50  percent  to  60  percent  of  total 
cost  in  the  average  year.  If  you  add  87  percent  to  the  50  percent, 
you  can  see  what  the  additional  cost  would  be.  And  a  point  I  wanted 
to  bring  out,  Senator,  with  our  charges  fixed  for  storage  and  handhng, 
we  have  no  way  to  recapture  that,  unless  we  take  a  very  much  wider 
margin  whenever  we  buy  a  farmer's  grain.  And  in  bad  years,  even  to 
come  out  evenly,  we  would  have  to  take  such  a  wide  buying  margin, 
I  think,  that  farmers  would  say  it  would  be  completely  unfair  to  the 
farmers  to  have  you  force  that  buying  margin  on  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  Suppose  you  get  the  commissions  in  the  various 
States  to  raise  storage  rates,  so  that  you  can  meet  these  additional 
wages,  if  this  bill  goes  through,  would  you  be  able  to  state  how  much 
more  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  for  the  storage  of  grain? 

Mr.  Bowden.  No,  sir;  I  don't  have  any  such  figures. 

Senator  Ellender.  Any  additional  storage  charges  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  farmer,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Bowden.  Insofar  as  it  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  ware- 
housemen's earnings  and  profits. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  see. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  do  the  elevator  men  have  to  stay  there 
all  the  time?     Are  there  continuous  calls  on  them? 


Mr.  Bowden.  I  think  there  are  many  answers  to  that.  Senator 
Tunnell.  May  I  give  you  one  or  two  which  I  think  probably  will 
direct  you  toward  an  answer? 

In  the  last  15  years,  especially,  the  grain-producing  area  has  become 
very  well  covered  with  hard-surfaced  roads,  so  that  now  where  farmers 
used  to  drive  in  with  a  team  and  wagon  for  4  and  5  miles,  and  start 
after  the  chores  were  done  in  the  morning,  it  is  literally  possible  for  a 
farmer  to  start  today  very  early  in  the  morning  and  get  to  town  and 
do  some  business  and  get  back  to  the  farm,  10,  15,  or  20  miles  off  in 
time  to  start  his  morning's  work. 

Quite  frequently,  they  have  come  in  for  a  piece  of  machinery,  when 
the  hardware  store  opens,  that  they  need  for  their  binder  or  that  th'ey 
need  for  some  piece  of  equipment ;  and  they  come  in  early  to  get  that. 
When  they  come  in,  they  will  sometimes  bring  a  load  of  grain,  and 
they  will  come  to  the  country  elevator  to  buy  binder  twine,  or  some 
of  the  things  they  need. 

Now,  during  the  harvest  season,  it  is  obvious,  if  you  leave  grain  in 
the  field,  it  starts  to  shatter  and  fall  to  the  ground;  and  when  it  is 
ripe,  it  must  be  gathered  and  gathered  quickly,  and  the  farmers  liter- 
ally work  around  the  clock  during  those  seasons.  And  the  elevator 
man  must  work  around  the  clock  to  receive  the  grain  as  it  comes 
from  the  field,  because  the  farmers  have  very  little  place  to  put  it, 
no  equipment  to  handle  it  on  the  farm  and  it  must  be  rushed  into  this 
primary  assembling  point,  in  the  nearby  country  station. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  have  none. 

Senator  Smith.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Bowden, 

Mr.  Bowden.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Nichols,  I  believe,  is  the  next  witness  on 
our  list. 

TESTIMONY  OF  S.  R.  NICHOLS,  NATIONAL  COTTON  COMPRESS 
&  COTTON  WAREHOUSE  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
A.  L.  REED,  SECRETARY-COUNSEL,  SOUTHWESTERN  COMPRESS  & 
WAREHOUSE  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Tunnell.  Give  your  name  and  position  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  Nichols.  My  name  is  S.  R.  Nichols.  My  home  is  Des  Arc, 
Ark. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  didn't  hear. 

Mr.  Nichols.  My  home  is  Des  Arc,  Ark.  I  am  a  compress  operator 
in  Arkansas. 

I  am  speaking  for  the  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton  Ware- 
house Association,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  *  It  is  an 
organization  of  the  cotton  compresses  and  cotton  warehouses  located 
in  the  cotton-producing  States.  For  the  season  of  1944-45  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  listed  as  approved  cotton  warehouses  for 
the  handling  of  Government  cotton  1,274  separate  operating  com- 
panies. The  membership  of  our  national  association  embraces  ap- 
proximately 600  of  those  companies. 

The  cotton-warehouse  industry  is  a  service  institution;  it  is  a  labor 
turn-over  organization  performing  services  for  the  cotton  producers 
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and  cotton  trade  which  could  be  performed  by  labor  on  the  farm  or  by 
labor  employed  by  the  owner  of  the  bale  of  cotton.  The  mdustry 
does  not  buy  cotton,  neither  does  it  sell  cotton.  It  is  not  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  business  of  any  character.  It  has  no  control  over 
the  volume  of  business  tendered  to  it  annually  for  this  is  determined 
by  the  annual  production  and  market  demand  for  cotton  and  not  by 
any  sales  effort  or  any  other  activity  of  the  industry.  In  appendix  A 
we  reproduce  a  historical  statement  of  the  production  of  cotton  by 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition,  we  have  shown  the  consumption  for  the  same  period  of 
years  and  the  stocks  on  hand  in  the  United  States  as  of  July  31  each 
y^ar.  From  80  to  90  percent  of  the  carry-over  will  be  in  storage  in 
public  warehouses;  the  rest  in  the  consuming  establishments. 

The  factors  which  control  production  and  consumption  control  the 
volume  of  business  which  this  industry  may  expect  annually  to  receive 
from  the  cotton  producers  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  outset  we  desire  to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  1349.  We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  our  opposition 
stems  not  only  from  thoughts  concerning  our  industry,  but  also  from 
our  thoughts  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  vast  number  of  individuals 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  on  the  farms  who  are  our 
customers. 

While  we  are  only  engaged  in  the  handUng,  storing,  and  compressing 
of  cotton,  the  way  you  are  treating  our  industry  necessitates  our  also 
discussing  the  inoducers  and  ginners  of  cotton  and  thus  referring  to 
two  other  segments  of  our  economy,  namely,  the  cotton  farmer  and 
the  cotton  ginner. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  in  mind  all  through  our  presentation 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  law  on  this  industry,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  insofar  as  we  are  concerned  you  are  not  merely  considering  the 
question  of  raising  the  minimum  wage,  but  are  passing  on  the  question 
of  whether  this  industry  will  be  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  at  all.  Heretofore  section  13  (a)  (10)  has  exempted  all  employees 
engaged  in  the  handling,  storing,  ginning,  or  compressing  of  cotton  in 
the  area  of  production  from  both  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  act. 

In  addition,  section  7  (c)  has  granted  immunity  from  the  over- 
time provisions  for  all  employers  wherever  located  engaged  in  the 
ginning  or  compressing  of  cotton.  Thus,  up  until  the  present  time, 
no  operator  of  a  cotton  gin  or  a  cotton  compress  has  been  required 
to  pay  overtime,  and  those  gins,  warehouses,  and  compresses  located 
in  the  area  where  cotton  is  produced  have  not  been  required  to  pay 
either  the  minimum  wage  or  overtime.  As  all  gins,  all  except  one 
compress,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  cotton  warehouses  are  located 
in  the  area  of  production,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  none  of  the 
employees  in  these  occupations  have  been  subject  to  the  act.  S. 
1349  abruptly  changes  this;  both  section  13  (a)  (10)  and  section  7  (c) 
are  repealed;  upon  passage  of  this  bill  these  employee  are  exposed 
to  the  full  rigors  of  the  overtime  and  minimum-wage  provisions  now 
proposed. 

In  all  of  om-  discussions  here  the  following  fundamentals  should 
be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Every  cotton  compress  stores  cotton,  and,  is  therefore,  a  cotton 
warehouse,  but  every  cotton  warehouse  does  not  own  a  compress 
machine  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  cotton  compress.     When  we  speak 
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of  warehousemen  we  are  referring  to  both  compress  and  noncompresa 
facilities  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated  or  indicated. 

2.  The  compression  of  cotton  is  neither  a  manufacturing  process 
nor  procedure,  but  merely  consists  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  bale 
of  cotton  without  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  cotton  itself.  See 
appendix  B. 

3.  We  will,  from  time  to  time,  quote  from  or  paraphrase  source 
material.  Wlien  this  is  done  we  will,  in  the  interest  of  time,  usually 
refer  to  the  base  material  by  footnotes  rather  than  stating  the  refer- 
ence. With  the  committee's  permission,  a  copy  of  this  statement 
will  be  filed  so  that  these  references  will  be  readily  available. 

Cotton  is  a  peculiar  commodity.  As  it  is  produced  on  the  farm 
it  is  not  suitable  for  consumption  by  the  spinning  mills  for  two  very 
definite  reasons.  Fu-st,  the  lint  must  be  separated  from  the  seed. 
This  is  performed  at  the  cotton  gin  and  it  is  known  as  cotton  ginning. 
Second,  cotton  consists  of  a  large  variety  of  staples  and  grades. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  recognizes  some  700  different  com- 
binations of  grades  and  staples  of  cotton.  The  spinning  mills  con- 
sume this  cotton  in  uniform  lots  of  even  running  grades  and  staples. 
See  appendix  C.  The  average  production  per  American  farm  is 
approximately  5  bales.  It  frequently  happens  that  these  5  bales  will 
all  be  of  different  grades  and  different  staple  lengths,  although  there 
has  been  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  promote  uni- 
formity in  the  production  of  grades  and  staples.  The  grade  is  deter- 
mined by  the  type  of  soil,  weather  conditions,  conditions  and  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  man.^  The  staple  length  can  be  governed  to 
some  extent  by  the  type  of  seeds  planted. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  average  production  that  the  cotton 
gin  performs  in  volume  a  service  essential  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  cotton  and  that  the  cotton  warehousemen  perform  the 
next  essential  step  in  making  the  commodity  marketable  and  available 
for  consumption,  namely,  the  gathering  o'f  large  stocks  of  different 
varieties  of  grades  and  staples  and  the  assorting  of  these  stocks  into 
imiform  lots  of  even  running  grades  and  staples  to  meet  the  consuming 
mills  requirements  of  100  bale  lots  of  the  same  grade  and  staple. 
Thus,  the  warehouse  and  cotton  gin  are  essential  to  the  production 
of  cotton  and  are,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  general  agricultural  economy 
necessary  for  the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton.  See  appen- 
dix D.^ 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  in  order  to  serve  the  producer 
and  to  provide  these  essential  services  the  warehouse  as  well  as  the 
cotton  gin  must  be  located  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  farms  that 
produce  the  cotton.  It  is  not  only  a  fact  that  the  facilities  of  the 
warehouse  industry  are  located  close  to  the  farms,  but  it  is  true  that 
the  warehousemen  utilize  farm  labor  in  the  performance  of  these 
services.  The  same  labor  that  plants,  cultivates,  and  gathers  the 
cotton  crop  on  the  farm  in  between  times  performs  the  handling 
services  involved  in  the  warehousing,  assorting,  and  distribution  of 
the  cotton  mto  consumable  lots  for  the  cotton  mills.  An  authorita- 
tive study  made  of  the  source  of  warehouse  labor  in  one  State  found: 

The  labor  employed  by  Tennessee  compresses  for  handling  and  compressing 
cotton  usually  comes  from  the  farms  or  area  about  the  compress.^ 

I  Tbe  Compression  of  Cotton  and  Related  Problems,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  November  1940 

'Cotton  Compressing  in  Tennessee  and  United  States,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Aprill,  1938.  *vci»ity 
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This  is  particularly  significant  as  most  of  the  compress-warehouse 
facilities  in  1  ennessee  are  located  in  cities  such  as  Memphis,  which 
IS  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  South.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the 
larger  communities,  such  as  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Memphis 
lenn.,  and  other  cities  of  that  character,  the  competition  between 
the  warehouses  and  the  farmer  is  not  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  smaller 
communities,  the  competition  is  nevertheless  present  to  a  greater 
exteiit  than  most  people  would  normally  suppose.  But  even  consider- 
ing  the  facilities  located  in  the  larger  cities,  99  percent  of  the  ware- 
houses are  located  m  close  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields  and  the 
farms  that  produce  the  cotton. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  statement  before  this  com- 
mittee, testihed  that  in  his  opinion  the  proposed  bill  would  not 
increase  the  cost  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer.  We  concur  in 
that  statement,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Secretary  did  not  deal 
with  the  other  phase  of  the  effect  of  this  bill,  namely,  who  pays  for 
the  increased  labor  costs  of  warehousing  and  handling  the  cotton 
and  the  ginning  of  it— the  consumer  or  the  farmer. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cotton  has  been,  is  now,  and  apparently 
will  continue  to  be  a  commodity  subject  to  a  buyer's  market  where 
the  seller  is  forced  to  absorb  all  cost  of  delivery.  It  is  a  known  fact 
in  this  industry  that  the  cotton  merchants  and  the  consuming  mills 
purchasing  cotton  do  so  under  fixed  hmits  which  result  in  the  farmers 
of  cotton  absorbing  transportation  costs,  warehousing  costs  handling 
costs,  insurance  costs,  and  all  of  the  other  incidental  items  involved 
m  the  distribution  of  this  commodity.  When  the  export  market 
predominates  these  factors  are  predicated  upon  freight  rates  to  the 
ports  of  exportation;  when  the  domestic  market  predominates  as  has 
been  the  situation  for  several  years,  the  freight  rates  to  Columbia, 
b.  C.  determine  the  delivered  cost  and  the  amount  of  freight  charge 
deducted  from  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  for  the  cotton 

This  committee  will  find  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
fixing  loan  values  deducts  from  the  value  allowed  to  the  farmer  under 
a  loan  the  freight  charges  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  at  the  present  time 
Several  years  back  freight  charges  to  the  ports  were  considered  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  cotton  in  certain  States,  but 
generally  it  is  a  fact  that  the  farmer  pays  the  costs  whatever'  thev 
may  be.  "^ 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  because  there  seems  to  be  an  oversupply? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir.  The  oversupply  has  made  it  a  buyers' 
market;  and  the  costs  have  been  passed  back  to  the  producer  because 
of  that  fact. 

Senator  Smith.  The  ordinary  economic  law  seems  to  work  very 
clearly. 

Mr.  Nichols  Yes,  sir.  Your  committee  will  find  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  fixing  the  values  on  cotton  farms  in  the  South 
will  have  to  take  that  into  consideration. 

This  industry  cannot  stand  or  bear  the  increased  costs  that  would 
be  imposed  by  S.  1349  and,  therefore,  they  would  have  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  farmer. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  is  a  subsidy  on  cotton,  isn't  there? 
Mr.  Nichols.  Senator,  there  is  an  export  subsidy  on  the  cotton 
that  is  sold  to  foreign  countries  right  at  this  time. 
Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  is  that? 
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Mr.  Nichols.  I  believe  it  is  approximately  4  cents  a  pound,  or  $20 
a  bale  at  the  present  time.  That  is  necessary  in  order  to  try  to  get 
American  cotton  into  world  channels  at  something  near  competitive 
prices.  But  you  stiU  don't  get  American  cotton  as  cheap  as  foreign 
cotton. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  quality  is  about  the  same,  is  it,  or  is  our 
cotton  better? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Generally  speaking,  American  cotton  is  of  very 
highest  quality,  possibly  with  the  exception  of  Egyptian.  We  cer- 
tainly produce  better  cotton  than  South  America  or  India.  But  the 
difference  in  quahtv  is  not  as  great  as  the  difference  in  price,  as  is 
reflected  by  the  willingness  of  the  farm  spenders  to  use  other  ropes 
when  there  is  a  saving. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  that  is  assuming  that  you  would  have  to 
absorb  the  labor  costs. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  say  the  farmers  will. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  point  out  tnat  our  earnings  are  not  sufficient  to 
absorb  it. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further  that  that  earning  of  $2,400,000, 
roughly,  $2,000,000  of  that  is  nonoperating  income  that  has  accrued  in 
the  form  of  rental  and  other  nonoperating  items  during  the  war. 
Many  compress  and  warehouse  facilities  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Government  in  the  storage  of  war  materials;  and  there  is  only  about 
$600,000  of  operating  income  in  that  figure. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  point  that  I  desire  to  make  now  is  this: 
As  you  stated  awhile  ago,  any  additional  costs  would  have  to  come 
out  of  the  farmer's  pocket. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  much  more  would 
that  increase  the  farmer's  costs  for  storage? 

Mr.   Nichols.  We  figure.   Senator,   that   that  will  increase   the 
farmer's  costs  on  an  average  of  $1   a  bale.     There  are,   roudilv 
12,000,000  bales  produced. 

During  1945  auditors  employed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion checked  the  accounts  of  selected  companies  engaged  in  the 
cotton  warehouse  business  for  the  purpose  of  determining  ceiling 
prices  for  the  industry.  The  companies  were  selected  as  representa- 
tive of  the  industry.  They,  in  fact,  covered  the  most  profitable  and 
the  largest  operating  companies  engaged  in  the  cotton  warehouse 
business. 

In  appendix  E,  attached  hereto,  we  have  shown  the  results  of  this 
audit  for  54  companies  which  are  the  onlv  ones  for  which  we  have  the 
segregated  expenses  of  plant  wages  and  labor  costs.  Also  in  this 
statement  we  have  shown  the  results  of  the  audit  of  the  base  period 
hgures--1937  to  1942— for  the  same  54  companies.  These  54  com- 
panies had  on  hand  on  May  31  approximated  50  percent  of  the  cotton 
in  storage.  Therefore,  they  are  representative  of  the  largest  and  most 
prohtably  operated  companies. 

There  is  no  definite  information  showing  precisely  what  the  mini- 
mum wage  IS  in  this  industry  at  the  present  time.  Prior  to  the  war 
the  mimmum  wage  was  approximately  20  cents  per  hour  for  unskilled 
^bor  It  IS  known  from  surveys  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  that  there  are  no  companies  that  do  not  have  some 
employees  that  receive  no  more  than  50  cents  per  hour.     The  industry 
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therefore,  estimates  that  at  the  present  time  the  minimum  wage  has 
nseii  to  an  average  of  45  cents  per  hour.  Wages  for  the  skilled 
services  have  increased  in  proportion. 

Senate  bill  1349  will  directly  affect  item  No.  1  in  appendix  E 
attached  hereto  which  is  plant  wages  and  labor  costs.  This  composite 
figure  for  the  companies  servicing  50  percent  of  the  cotton  in  storage 
would  be  immediately  increased  45  percent  by  S.  1349  which  means 
that  the  labor  and  plant  wages  would  be  increased  for  these  54  repre- 
sentative companies  by  $4,022,779  and  thus  completely  wiping  out 
their  meager  profits  of  $2,657,869.  The  increase  to  75  cents  per  hour 
would  add  $5,953,712  to  the  labor  biU.  Neither  of  the  above  figures 
take  into  consideration  the  increases  in  general  office  wages  and 
salaries,  which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  bill  and,  therefore 
must  be  considered  as  minimum  figures.  * 

However,  assuming  the  above  to  be  50  percent  of  the  labor  involved 
in  the  entire  industry,  it  means  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  will 
have  to  immediately  absorb,  as  a  result  of  this  bill,  an  additional 
$8,000,000  out  of  the  price  which  they  receive  for  their  cotton.  Within 
a  short  time  this  would  be  increased  to  $12,000,000. 

And  $12,000,000  would  be  approximately  a  dollar  a  bale. 
Senator  Ellender.  That  is  per  year? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  would  be  approximately  1  percent 
of  the  gross  value  of  the  bale  cotton  on  the  present  market. 

Therefore,  while  it  may  be  true  that  this  bill  will  not  increase  the 
cost  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer,  it  will  obviously  decrease  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer,  the  producer  of  cotton,' by  more  than 
$8,000,000  immediately  and  $12,000,000  within  2  years  if  enacted  in 
its  present  form.  If  we  extend  these  provisions  into  the  cotton  gin- 
ning and  other  services  allied  with  the  production  of  cotton,  the  results 
far  exceed  the  $8,000,000  and  $12,000,000  which  will  necessarily  and 
immediately  be  exacted  because  of  the  additional  cost  of  warehousing 
and  handling  the  cotton. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  clear  that  to  the  extent  we  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  one  man  in  our  economic  scheme  we  obviously 
decrease  the  purchasing  power  of  another  man;  namely,  the  farmer. 
Insofar  as  this  industry  is  concerned,  attention  is  specifically  called 
to  the  enornious  increases  in  plant  wages  and  labor  costs  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  1936-37  season  and  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  base  period,  consisting  of  the  6  years  ending  in  1942.  The 
base  period  figures  are  also  contained  in  appendix  E  hereto. 

The  farmer  is  in  no  position  to  absorb  these  increases.^  In  1943 
the  average  gross  revenue  from  cotton  of  persons  living  on  cotton  farms 
was  $153.*  Note  that  this  was  gross  income.  In  1942  the  cost  of 
production  was  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  sales  price.*  These  costs 
were  at  least  as  great  in  1943.  Thus,  the  net  revenue  would  only  be 
about  $50  per  capita. 

Does  the  Congress  want  to  further  reduce  this  even  by  1  cent? 
Particularly  in  the  face  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  statement  last 
year  that — ■ 

Even  if  farmers  received  parity  for  everv  pound  of  cotton  that  could  be  grown 
in  the  South,  the  incomes  of  a  great  many  of  them  still  would  be  too  low  to  afford 
an  acceptable  level  of  hvmg.o 

»  Hearings  before  t^V"^,™i"pJl*i''  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  78th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  (hereinafter  called  Pace  committee  hearings),  d  136  »-  . 

*Ibid.,p.  110.  ^^      ^ 

»  Pace  cijnmittee  hearings,  pp.  45  and  119. 
•  Pace  committee  hearings,  p.  95. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  already  pointed  out/ 
the  reason  for  exempting  industries,  such  as  this  one,  from  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  is  to  protect  the  farmer,  particularly  the  small 
farmer,  against  increased  costs  in  services  they  need  but  cannot  pro- 
vide economically  for  themselves.  Is  the  Congress  now  prepared  to 
increase  his  costs  and  reduce  his  living  standard? 

As  the  fanner  cannot  now,  except  in  rare  instances,  get  the  benefits 
of  the  Government  loan  or  purchase  programs  unless  he  places  his 
bale  in  the  facilities  of  this  industry  where  it  is  protected  from  the 
elements  and  insured  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  is  the  Congress 
now  willing  to  reduce  the  net  return  to  him  from  these  programs? 

We  think  not. 

As  important  as  the  above  considerations  are,  there  is  still  another 
and  more  far-reaching  effect  of  the  current  bill.  This  is  the  effect 
which  will  be  felt  on  farm  labor.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
competition  that  exists  between  the  warehouses,  gins,  and  the  farmer 
for  the  same  labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  pointed  out  that  the  increases  that 
will  be  brought  about^  by  this  bill  will  not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
of  farm  products,  therefore  the  only  way  these  increases  can  be  handled 
is  for  the  farmer  to  absorb  them.  Statistics  show  that  as  late  as 
June  1943,  although  daily  farm  wages  had  risen  86.2  percent  over 
January  1941,  the  average  for  the  United  States  was  only  $2.96  per 
day  and  for  that  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  excluding  California, 
averaged  $2.57  per  day.®  . 

For  the  10-hour  day  customary  in  the  farming  country  this  is  29.6 
cents  and  25.7  cents  per  hour.  Even  allowing  for  some  increase  since 
that  time  the  rates  still  will  not  be  very  high.  A  recent  article  pointed 
out  40  cents  per  hour  as  being  a  very  high  rate  for  skilled  farm  labor 
in  the  Cotton  Belt.®  This  is  true  as  ordinary  farm  labor  is  not  even 
now  being  paid  as  much  as  40  cents  per  hour.  Obviously,  with  a  rate 
of  65  cents  per  hour,  not  to  mention  75  cents,  the  warehouses  and 
gins  will  attract  such  labor  as  they  need  from  the  farmer.  There  is 
no  need  to  discuss  the  well-known  shortage  of  farm  labor  in  any  detail. 
It  should  suffice  to  point  out  that  even  with  cotton  selling  around  22 
cents  per  pound  the  farmer  doesn't  have  the  money  to  compete  with 
industry  in  bidding  for  labor. 

Some  areas  have  lost  half  of  their  labor  supplies.  Last  fall,  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  unpicked  cotton  was  left  in  the  fields.' 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  cotton  labor  paid  less  than  other  agricultural 
laborers? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Not  in  the  South,  Senator.  I  would  say  that  all 
agricultural  labor  has  about  the  same  wage  in  the  South,  and  I 
couldn't  speak  for  the  other  fields. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  meant,  in  the  same  section. 

Mr.  Nichols.  About  the  same;  farm  wages  are  about  the  same. 
Of  course,  cotton  is  the  principal  crop  there. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  the  case  of  gathering  cotton,  it  is  virtually 
all  piece  work. 

Air.  Nichols.  By  the  hundred,  yes. 

^AddUon  v.  Holly  Hills  Fruit  Product*  Co.  (232,  U.  S.  607). 

•  Memorandum  to  Industry  Committee  No.  62,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hoar  and  Public 
Contracts  Division,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Farm  Labor  Report. 

•  Revolution  in  Cotton,  Collier's,  for  July  21, 1946. 
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Senator  Ellender.  By  the  hundred  pounds.  Some  pickers  will 
make  $2.50,  and  others  make  as  much  as  $5.  Of  course,  those  $5 
boys  are  mighty  scarce,  but  still  some  of  them  do  make  that  much  at 
present  prices. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  labor  cost  of  producing  cotton  has  been 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  cost.^°  Even  if  the  farmer  only  mcreased 
his  hourly  rate  to  50  cents  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  offered  by 
the  65  cents  and  time-and-one-half  scale  of  the  gins  and  warehouses, 
his  cost  of  production  would  equal  or  exceed  his  sales  price  of  cotton, 
which  is  at  the  highest  level  in  about  25  years. '^ 

One  of  the  strangest  results  of  S.  1349  is  that  it  will  force  the  farmer 
in  many  cases  to  compete  against  himself  for  labor.  This  arises  out 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
ducer cooperatives  engaged  in  the  guming,  warehousing,  and  com- 
pressing business.  The  proposed  legislation  would  require  the  farmer 
to  pay  the  employees  he  uses  m  ginning,  warehousing,  and  compressing 
his  cotton  at  least  65  cents  an  hour  even  though  these  are  the  same 
employees  that  form  the  labor  pool  for  his  farm  labor  and  which  he 
needs  to  obtain  for  less  than  40  cents  an  hour  in  order  to  harvest  liis 
cotton  and  realize  a  profit.  . 

We  believe  the  fact  that  the  present  bill  continued  to  exclude  agri- 
cultural labor  shows  that  there  was  no  intention  to  increase  the  farm- 
er's cost  of  doing  business.  We  believe  that  the  failure  to  understand 
that  this  industry  is  not  of  the  industrial  type,  such  as  a  steel  mill  or 
a  garment  factory,  has  resulted  in  an  inadvertant  proposal  to  make  it 
subject  to  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act. 

We  trust  that  this  committee  will  see  fit  to  restore  the  former  ex- 
emption granted  to  us  in  even  more  vigorous  language.  If  it  does 
not,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  industry  will  either  dry  up  and  vanish 
or  materially  restrict  its  services  on  a  high  cost  level.  This  is  not  only 
because  of  the  financial  conditions  mentioned  above,  but  because  most 
of  the  services  we  perform  are  in  competition  with  the  farmer.  This 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  services  of  the  industry  are 
the  handling  and  storage  of  cotton.  Obviously,  the  purely  warehouse 
facility  receives  no  revenue  from  compression  and  statistics  show  that 
even  the  compresses  only  obtain  about  30  percent  of  their  income 
from  this  source. ^^ 

Records  reveal  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  farmer's  cotton  is 
stored  on  the  farm  prior  to  sale.^^  In  other  words,  enough  farmers 
perform  their  own  storage  and  handling  prior  to  sale  to  account  for 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  bales  produced.  At  the  present 
level  of  the  industry's  charges  this  is  not  feasible  for  the  farmer  unless 
he  has  a  relatively  large  number  of  bales  of  cotton.  As  the  charges 
of  the  industry  increase  as  they  would  have  to  do  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased labor  bill,  the  industry  would  be  subject  to,  it  would  become 
feasible  for  a  farmer  with  a  smaller  number  of  bales  to  perform  this 
service  for  his  own  account.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
62.06  percent  of  the  cotton  farms  produce  five,  or  fewer,  bales  of  cotton 
per  annum. ^*     It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  smaller  farmers 

»o  Pact'  comiuiliee  hearing:,  p.  119. 

II  Pace  committee  hearinsr,  p.  45. 

i«  The  Compression  of  Cotton  and  Related  Problems,  p.  1. 

»  Marketing  Practias'in  Producers'  Local.Cotton  Market,[U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  1938, 

*i4  Pace  committee  hearings,  p.  68. 
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will  need  our  services.  If  our  volume  is  restricted,  necessarily  our 
cost  per  bale  will  be  higher  and  thus  reflected  m  higher  charges  per 
bale  to  the  small  farmer.  It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  compete  with  the  individual  farmer  when  he  is  paying  40 
cents  for  the  same  labor  we  must  pay  65  cents  per  hour  Ihis  is 
particularly  so  because  this  is  a  labor  turn-over  industry  and  the  cost 
of  labor  is  such  an  important  part  of  our  operating  expenses. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  handhng,  ginning,  storing,  and 
compressing  of  cotton  should  be  completely  exempt  from  the  i^  air 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  the  interest  of  both  this  inudstrjr  and  the 
cotton  farmer.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  fly  directly  m  the  face  of  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Congress  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  to  the  farmer  and  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  left  hand  wiping  out  in  one  stroke  what 
the  right  hand  has  accompHshed  over  a  period  of  years. 

In  this  connection,  we  request  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
section  7  of  S.  1349  be  changed  so  that  the  amendment  to  section  13  (a) 
of  the  act  will  contain  the  following  language: 

(11)  To  any  employee  of  an  employer  engaged  in  the  handling,  ginning,  storingj 
or  compressing  of  cotton. 

The  reasons  for  this  are,  first,  as  stated  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  all  ginning,  compressing,  warehousmg, 
and  assembling,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  small  amount  of 
warehousing,  is  conducted  in  the  cotton-producing  area.'^ 

Second,  the  Administrator  has  shown  himself  to  be  totally  unwilhng 
or  incapable  of  formulating  a  definition  of  the  area  of  production  of 
cotton.  As  early  as  May  1941  the  Federal  courts  had  declared  the 
Administrator's  definition  of  area  of  production  void  insofar  as  it 
pertained  to  cotton.  On  June  9,  1944,  the  Supreme  Court  found  his 
definition  void  as  to  all  commodities,  yet  the  Administrator  has  not 
yet  attempted  to  issue  a  valid  definition  of  the  area  of  production  of 
cotton.  Although  every  court,  without  exception,  passing  on  the 
definition  in  relation  to  cotton  has  invalidated  it,  the  lack  of  a  clear- 
cut  statement  has  caused  confusion  in  the  industry  and  has  caused 
certain  employees  to  spend  their  hard-earned  money  in  futile  attempts 
to  maintain  suits  under  the  act. 

The  remedy  to  this  situation  is  so  simple  that  Congress  should  not 
allow  this  state  of  confusion  to  exist  any  longer,  but  should  com- 
pletely clarify  it  by  adopting  the  language  set  forth  above. 

In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to  section  8  of  the  pending  bill 
which  prescribes  a  5-year  statute  of  limitation.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  the  new  definition  of  area  of  production  w^hen, 
and  if,  promidgated  will  be  retroactive  until  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938,  many  industries  now  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  having  an  enormous  contingent  hability 
for  violations  of  the  act.  This  arises  out  of  their  reliance  on  court 
decisions  declaring  the  old  definition  void  and  the  stubborn  refusal 
of  the  Administrator  to  issue  a  valid  definition.  It  would  be  totally 
unfair  to  these  employers  to  allow  a  new  definition  to  deprive  them 
of  their  exemption  and  then  penaHze  them  for  all  actions  taken  in 
the  last  5  years.     Industries  that  have  definitely  known  whether  they 

>«  Memorandum  to  Industry  Committee  No.  62,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  and  PubUo 
Contracts  Divisions,  July  1943,  p.  23. 
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were  or  were  not  under  the  act  have  been  able  to  take  such  steps  as 
were  nocessary  to  protect  themselves  against  such  a  contingency. 

No  such  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  those  employers 
affected  by  the  area  of  production  definition.  We  suggest  that  a 
1-year  statute  of  limitation  be  imposed  similar  to  that  now  proposed 
by  H.  R.  2788  which  is  pending  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  order  to  shorten  our  presentation  we  are  presenting  our  objec- 
tions to  section  5  of  S.  1349  in  appendix  F  hereto.  This  should  not 
be  taken  in  any  manner  to  mean  that  we  do  not  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  of  vital  importance  to  all  industry.  We  respect- 
fully request  that  the  experience  of  this  industry,  as  outlined  therein, 
be  studied  by  the  Senate  before  making  any  decision  upon  the  pro- 
posed section  5. 

In  closing  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  the  Senate  does  not  feel 
that  it  can  exempt  those  few  facilities  outside  of  the  area  where  cotton 
is  produced,  that  it  limit  its  exemption  to  those  employers  in  the 
States  and  counties  shown  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
duce cotton  commercially.  For  your  convenience  we  are  tendering 
herewith  a  map  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  depicting 
the  areas  where  cotton  is  produced  and  we  have  attached  a  list  of 
those  areas  hereto  as  appendix  G. 

(The  appendixes  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Appendix  A 

Cotton  production  and  consumption,  United  States  and  world:  Carry-over  stocks  in 

United  States  by  crop  years 


Crop  year  > 


1924  to 

1925  to 

1926  to 

1927  to 

1928  to 

1929  to 

1930  to 

1931  to 

1932  to 

1933  to 

1934  to 

1935  to 

1936  to 

1937  to 

1938  to 

1939  to 

1940  to 

1941  to 

1942  to 

1943  to 

1944  to 


1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933- 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940- 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944- 
1946. 


United  States 


Production » 


13,  627, 936 
16, 103,  679 
17, 977.  374 
12, 956. 043 
14, 477, 874 
14. 824, 861 
13,931,597 
17, 095,  594 
13,  001,  508 
13. 047,  262 
9, 636,  559 
10, 638,  391 
12.  398, 882 
18,945,028 
11,944,340 
11, 815, 759 
12, 564. 988 
10,741,589 
12, 819,  506 
11,428,747 
»  12,  230, 053 


Consump- 
tion 3 


6, 193,  417 
6.  455,  862 
7. 189.  585 
6,  834. 063 
7, 091, 065 
6,  105. 840 
6.262,974 
4,866,016 
6.  137, 395 
5,  700,  253 

5,  360, 867 

6,  351, 160 
7. 950, 079 
5,747,978 
6, 858. 426 

7,  783,  774 
9, 721, 703 

11, 170, 106 

11,100,082 

9, 943,  370 

9, 575, 829 


Production, 

world,  other 

than  United 

States  4 


11,530,000 
12.135,000 
10. 942.  000 
11,934.000 
12. 403.  000 
12, 035, 000 
12,  268, 000 
10,  753,  (XX) 
11,447.000 
13, 873, 000 
14, 174, 000 
16.192,000 
19,101,000 
19,684,000 
17.147,000 
17.153,000 
18,014.000 
17,  356, 000 
15, 183, 000 
15,  798. 000 
14, 872, 000 


Consumption, 

world,  other 

than  United 

States  * 


16,  541, 000 
17,712,000 
18.  489.  000 
18.  608,  000 
18,  687.  000 
18.  769. 000 
17,169,000 
18, 023, 000 
18.514,000 
19, 902,  000 
20,119,000 
21.178.(X)0 
22,  688,  tXX) 
21, 825, 000 
21.649,000 
20.  702. 000 
16. 820.  000 
14.  286, 000 
13, 790. 000 
•13,836.000 
•14,424,000 


Carry-over 

stocks  in 

United 

States  • 


1,609.848 
3,  542,  560 

3,  762.  367 
2,  536.  472 
2,311,988 

4,  530, 429 
6, 369, 993 
9,  677,  754 
8.164.634 
7,  743, 695 
7,  208, 477 
6, 409, 389 
4, 498. 848 

11,533,439 
13, 032,  513 
10,564.170 
12, 165,  752 
10.  640,  291 
10,  656. 952 
10,  743, 969 
10, 335, 141 


>  12  months,  beginning  Aug.  1  of  first-named  year  and  ending  July  31  of  last-named  year. 

»  500-pound  bales. 

»  American  cotton  in  ruimlng  bales.    Foreign  cotton  in  bales  of  478  pounds  net. 

<  Foreign  cotton  in  bales  of  478  r)0unds  net.    Rounded  off  at  nearest  thousands  of  bales. 

» Running  bales. 

•  Preliminary  and  partly  estimated  by  governmental  authorities. 

1  Preliminary. 

Sources:  Cotton  Production  and  Distribution  Seasons  of  1943-44,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  V.  8.  Department 
of  Commerce;  Cotton  Production  in  the  United  States— Crop  of  1944,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  Agricultural  Statistics,  1942,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  The  Cotton  Situation, 
April  1945  and  October  1944,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Appendix  B 

The  compressing  of  cotton  means  the  reducing  of  the  size  of  the  bale  from  the 
size  produced  by  the  gin  to  a  more  compact  package.  When  a  bale  of  cotton  is 
compressed  to  what  is  called  standard  density  it  is  reduced  to  approxiniately 
one-half  of  the  size  of  a  flat  bale  and  has  a  density  of  around  22  to  25  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  The  dimensions  of  the  average  standard-density  compressed  bale 
are  approximately  30  by  60  by  19  inches.  When  a  bale  of  cotton  is  compressed  to 
high  density  it  is  reduced  to  a  size  of  approximately  20  by  60  by  18  inches  and 
has  a  density  of  approximately  34  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  A^t  bale  has  a 
volume  of  about  40.5  cubic  feet,  the  standard  compressed  bale  of  about  19.2  cubic 
feet,  and  the  high-density  bale  of  about  12.5  cubic  feet. 


Appendix  C 

For  explanation  and  broadly  speaking  the  staple  is  the  length  of  the  fiber  and 
the  grade  is  the  condition  of  the  fiber.  Under  the  standards  established  by  the 
cotton  trade  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  there  are  over  700 
different  categories  or  classifications  into  which  a  particular  bale  may  fall. 

The  consuming  mills,  however,  purchase  and  use  cotton  in  100-bale  lots  of  even 
running  grades  and  staples,  i.  e.,  the  same  grade  and  staple.  One  description  of 
cotton  may  be  suitable  for  making  sheeting  but  not  for  making  towels,  another 
description  of  cotton  may  be  fine  for  towels  but  not  sheets  and  neither  of  these 
combinations  may  be  safe  to  use  in  making  cords  to  be  used  as  parachute  rigging. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  that  facilities  be  maintained  where  large  stocks  of  cotton 
can  be  assembled  and  sorted.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  to  assemble  1,000  bales 
from  a  given  area  in  order  to  get  100  bales  of  the  same  grade  and  staple.  In 
view  of  this  it  is  no  wonder  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  our  industry 
is  "essential"  in  the  marketing  of  cotton.' 


Appendix  D 

The  value  of  the  services  of  the  industry  to  the  farmer  has  been  succinctly  stated 
by  study  made  by  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee as  follows  (pp.  33-34) :  j.^  .       ^^        .      ^      a      ^ 

"Value  to  farmers. — Farmers  often  desire  to  have  their  cotton  stored  and  com- 
pressed as  near  home  as  possible,  as  it  permits  them  to  inspect  and  perforna  the 
necessary  services  in  connection  with  sale  and  delivery  without  the  additional 
cost  of  intervening  agents  and  excessive  resale  expense.  If  the  cotton  remains 
on  hand  at  interior  points,  the  farmer  is  free  to  sell  his  cotton  into  normal  trade 
channels  without  additional  cost  over  and  above  the  initial  amounts  paid  for 

handling  and  storage.  .  •,      ^  ,  j 

"When  cotton  is  received  into  the  compress  warehouse,  either  flat  or  compressed 
from  wagon,  truck,  or  railroad,  it  is  properly  checked,  tagged,  weighed,  marked, 
and  sampled  by  Government-licensed  samplers  who  are  experienced  in  that  hne 
of  work.  The  compress  at  once  begins  to  perform  the  services  previously  per- 
formed by  the  carrier,  protecting  the  producer  against  claims.  The  producer's 
cotton  may  be  resampled  while  at  the  compress,  and  damaged  cotton  may  be 
reconditioned.  The  compress  company  immediately  assumes  the  risks  of  fire 
hazards  and  damage  from  the  elements,  although  it  is  not  liable  or  responsible 
except  as  otherwise  required  by  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  and  regulations 
thereunder.  ,    .- 

"Such  functions  as  typing  for  mills,  assembling  bills  of  lading  lots  as  to  desti- 
nation order,  and  for  one  consignee  at  one  destination  from  a  large  variety  of 
origin  points,  collecting  freight  charges  on  cotton  moving  into  compress,  and  other 
activities  listed  in  the  compress  tariff  are  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  to 
the  cotton  producer  each  year. 

"Due  to  the  fact  that  a  farmer  is  able  to  concentrate  his  cotton  near  home  a 
better  feeling  is  created  between  the  grower,  the  merchant,  and  in  many  cases  the 
mill  buyer,  as  it  gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  straighten  out  any  differences, 
which  would  be  difficult  if  the  cotton  were  not  concentrated  at  such  interior 
points.  Compresses  are  usually  situated  near  large  cotton  markets,  and  are 
logical  places  for  cotton  merchants  or  representatives  of  cotton  merchants  to 

»  The  Compression  of  Cotton  and  Related  Problems,  p.  2, 
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congregate  when  buying  cotton  for  distribution  to  mills.     This  makes  possible 
the  highest  competitive  prices. 

"The  producer  receives,  at  the  time  he  deposits  his  bale  in  the  compress,  a 
negotiable  warehouse  receipt  which  is  considered  first-class  collateral  at  banks. 
Under  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act,  each  year  many  thousands  of  receipts  are 
issued  which  carry  the  grade  and  staple  designation.  The  tendency  is  for  this 
to  increase  yearly.  Such  warehouse  receipts  form  the  base  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans,  since  these  receipts  accompany  the  loan  cotton  class 
sheets  at  compresses.  Cotton  compresses  under  the  1937-38  loan  plan  are  re- 
sponsible for  any  variation  between  the  classification  when  cotton  is  received  at 
the  compress  and  that  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  under 
which  the  Government  will  check  cotton  on  which  it  makes  loans." 


Appendix  E 

Statement  of  operating  results  and  certain  specified  expenses,  season  1944-45  and 

average  for  6  seasons,   1936-37  to   1941-42,   inclusive;  the  figures  having  been 
audited  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 

THE    CURRENT    FIGURES    (1944-45    SEASON) 

1.  Plant  wages  and  labor  costs $8,  939,  509 

2.  Cotton  insurance _        _  1  577  523 

3.  Total  expenses llllllllllllllll"l"l"i:  IS,  671,'  304 

4.  Gross  revenue 21,  329,  173 

5.  Net  revenue 2,  657,  869 

BASE    PERIOD    AVERAGE    (1936-37   TO    1941-42,    INCLUSIVE) 

1 .  Plant  wages  and  labor  costs $5  329  430 

2.  Cotton  insurance '969*677 

3.  Total  expenses l."""ll""[l"ll[ll[lll  13,  574^  117 

4.  Gross  revenue _ _._ _ _  16,530,534 

5.  Net  revenue- 2,956,417 


Appendix  F 

Section  5  of  S.  1349  in  effect  proposes  to  use  industry  committees  to  establish 
minimum  wage  standards  for  all  of  the  job  classifications  within  given  industries. 
To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  variations  in  job  contents  and  job  descriptions 
between  various  members  of  a  given  trade,  it  seems  almost  preposterous  to  turn 
such  a  task  over  to  such  an  inexperienced  group  as  constitutes  industry  com- 
mittees. We  believe  that  our  experience  with  committees  of  this  sort  will  be 
illuminating. 

As  you  know,  industry  committees  have  been  provided  for  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  minimum  wage  from  30  cents  to  40  cents  per 
hour.  This  industry  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  these  com- 
mittees. One  hearing  was  held  by  the  industry  committee  and  at  that  time  they 
considered  the  problems  of  this  business  simultaneously  with  a  vast  number  of 
other  enterprises.  The  oflScial  records  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  show  that  among  other  industries  being  considered  concurrently 
were : 

"Handling,  packing,  storing,  preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  first 
processing  or  canning  of  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables. 

"Storing  of  grain,  soybeans,  flax,  and  buckwheat  in  grain  elevators. 

"Receiving  of  grain,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and  buckwheat  into  grain  elevators. 

"Certain  branches  of  the  decorative-greens  industry. 

"Storing  and  packing  of  nursery  stock. 

"Handling,  packing,  shelling,  or  other  processing  or  storing  of  peanuts. 

"Packing  of  unshelled,  paper-shelled,  or  improved  varieties  of  pecans. 

"Drying,  packing  and  storing  of  unshelled  walnuts  and  filberts. 

"Skinning  of  wild  rabbits  and  other  wild  fur-bearing  animals. 

"Cleaning  and  processing  of  certain  seeds. 
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"Receiving  of  raw  shorn  fleece  wool  at  primary  concentration  points  and 
country  receiving  stations.  ^^ 

"Certain  operations  performed  on  cigar  leaf  tobacco.    ^  ,     •      u- 

It  should  be  apparent  to  any  one  that  there  could  be  no  conceivable  relationship 
between  the  storing  of  cotton  and  the  skinning  of  wild  rabbits,  or  the  shelling  of 
peanuts.  The  industry  committee  consisted  of  18  members,  of  which  6  repre- 
sented industry,  6  represented  labor  and  6  represented  the  public.  These  were 
of  course  all  chosen  by  the  Administrator.  Of  the  industry  members,  only  one 
was  from  the  cotton  compress  and  warehouse  field.  Of  the  labor  members  only 
one  represented  a  union  which  had  any  contracts  with  the  compress  and  ware- 
house industry.  Not  more  than  2  of  the  public  members  were  even  from  States 
where  cotton  is  produced.  The  committee  convened  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  July  27,  1943,  adjourned  for  an  hour  at  noon  and  completed  its  deliberations 
at  6:15  the  same  day.»  The  information  presented  to  the  committee  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator conceded  that  there  was  no  reliable  data  to  present  to  the  committee 
concerning  the  cotton  compress  and  cotton  warehouse  industry.*  Yet,  before 
the  committee  adjourned  at  6:15  they  had  given  such  consideration  to  the  problems 
of  all  of  the  industries  outlined  above  and  more  in  addition  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  able,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  labor  and  public  representatives, 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  in  all  of  the  above 

industries.  ,      ,        .         ,    .  ,  .   j.  x 

The  above  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  be  facetious,  but  merely  a  statement 
of  the  facts.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Senate  realize  that  the 
procedures  of  the  so-called  industry  committee  are  so  inadequate  and  unfair 
that  they  would  even  put  the  so-called  kangaroo  courts  to  shame.  Inasmuch  as 
the  proposed  bill  would  provide  for  indentically  the  same  kind  of  industry  com- 
mittees as  established  the  40-cent  minimum  wage  for  this  and  the  multitudinous 
other  industries,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wages  for  particular  job  classifications  would  be  treated  any  differently. 

If  the  Senate  had  any  thought  that  there  would  be  any  detailed  study  of  the 
question  of  wages  for  individual  job  classifications,  we  are  afraid  that  they  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Just  as  in  the  40-cent  minimum-wage  proceeding, 
the  Administrator  had  prepared  and  presented  to  the  industry  committee  pre- 
cisely the  recommendations  he  wanted  written  out  to  the  last  comma  ^  the  indus- 
try committee  consideration  called  for  under  the  proposed  bill  will  be  limited  to 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  Administrator  who  will  have  already 
prepared  their  idea  of  just  exactly  what  should  be  done  and  this  will  be  unani- 
mously ratified  by  the  public  and  labor  members  of  the  so-called  "industry" 

committee.  .  t^  •     x    u 

It  has  always  been  our  understanding  that  the  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  to  impose  minimum  living  standards  for  certain  employees. 
This  is  accomplished  by  establishing  a  minimum  wage.  We  know  of  no  basis 
upon  which  Congress  or  anyone  else  can  say  that  minimum  living  conditions  for 
a  man  while  engaged  in  loading  or  unloading  cotton  is  65-cents  per  hour,  but  that 
when  he  is  trucking  this  cotton  through  the  plant  by  use  of  a  hand  truck  that  his 
living  conditions  have  so  changed  that  he  must  then  receive  85  cents  per  hour. 
We  earnestly  request  that  the  Senate  refuse  to  impose  this  additional  straight- 
jacket  upon  industry. 

Appendix  G  ^ 
areas  that  produce  cotton 

(1)  The  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
isiana. 

(2)  Any  county  in  the  State  of  Texas  except  the  counties  of  Dallam,  Sherman, 
Hansford,  Hartley,  Oldham,  and  Potter. 

(3)  Any  county  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  except  the  counties  of  Cimarron 
and  Texas. 

(4)  Any  county  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  except  the  counties  of  Washington, 
Madison,  Benton,  and  Carroll. 

»  Memorandum  to  Industry  Committee  No,  62,  p.  7. 

» Informal  hearing  and  meeting  of  Industry  Committee  No.  62,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division. 
«  Memorandum  to  Industry  Committee  No.  62,  pp.  40  and  44. 
•  Pp.  140,  141  Informal  Hearing  and  Meeting  of  Industry  Committee  No.  62. 

»  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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(5)  The  counties  of  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Madera,  Fresno,  Kines^ 
"/^If %i       "'  Riverside,  and  Imi>erial  in  the  State  of  California. 

(6)  The  counties  of  Uma,  Maricopa,  Pinal,  Pima,  Santa  Cruz,  Cochise,  Graham, 
and  Greenlee  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

(7)  The  counties  of  Hidalgo,  Luna,  Sierra,  Dona  Ana,  Otero,  Eddy,  Chaves, 
?o^  rS?^^^'^^*'  Curry,  Qtiay,  and  Harding  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

/m   iu     ^0"n*'«s  of  Chautauqua  and  Montgomery  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
Q     .1  I?-®  counties  of  Taney,  Ozark,  Howell,  Oregon,  Ripley,  Butler,  Stoddard, 

?\i\  Mississippi,  ^ew  Madrid,  Pemiscot,  and  Dunklin  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

(10)  The  counties  of  Pulaski  and  Alexander  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
r^  \,   ^  ^H>r*^°"u*l^^  ^^  Fulton,  Hickman,  Carlisle,  Ballard,  McCracken,  Graves, 
CaJloway,  Marshall,  and  Livingston  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

(12)  The  counties  of  Lake,  Obion,  Weakley,  Henry,  Dyer,  Gibson,  Carroll, 
Benton,  Humphries,  Lauderdale,  Tipton,  Shelby,  Fayette,  Haywood,  Crockett, 
Madison,  Hardeman,  Chester,  McNairy,  Henderson,  Decatur,  Hardin,  Wayne, 
Perry,  Hickman,  Lewis,  Lawrence,  GUes,  Maury,  Williamson,  Marshall,  Lincoln. 
Bedford,  Rutherford,  Wilson,  Cannon,  Coffee,  Moore,  Franklin,  Marion,  Grundy, 
Warren,  White,  Van  Buren,  Hamilton,  Rhea,  Meigs,  Bradley,  McMinn,  Polk, 
and  Monroe  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

(13)  The  counties  of  Pittsylvania,  Halifax,  Chariotte,  Prince  Edward,  Lunen- 
burg, Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  Nottoway,  Amelia,  Chesterfield,  Dinwiddle, 
UreensviUe,  Southampton,  Sussex,  Prince  George,  Surry,  Isle  of  Wight,  Nanse- 
mond,  Tsorfolk,  and  Princess  Anne  in  the  State  of  Virginia 

(14)  The  counties  of  Alachua,  Baker,  Bay,  Bradford,  Calhoun,  Citrus,  Clay, 
Columbia,  Dixie,  Dival,  Escambia,  Flagler,  Franklin,  Gadsden,  Gilchrist,  Gulf, 
Hamilton,  Hernando,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Lake,  Leon,  Levy, 
Liberty,  Madison,  Marion,  Monroe,  Nassau,  Okaloosa,  Orange,  Pasco,  Pinellas 
Putnam,  Saint  Johns,  Santa  Rosa,  Seminole,  Sumter,  Suwannee,  Taylor,  Union 
Volusia,  Wakulla,  Walton,  and  Washington  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

(15)  The  counties  of  Rutherford,  McDowell,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Wilkes,  Alex- 
ander, Catawba,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Gaston,  Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus,  Iredell 
Davis,  Yadkin,  Forsyth,  Davidson,  Rowan,  Stanly,  Union,  Anson,  Montgomery' 
Randolph,  Guilford,  Richmond,  Scotland,  Moore,  Lee,  Chatham,  Alamance 
Orange,  Caswell,  Person,  Granville,  Durham,  Wake,  Harnett,  Cumberland' 
Roberson,  Bladen,  Columbus,  Brunswick,  Pender,  Duplin,  Sampson,  Wayne' 
Johnson,  Wilson,  Nash,  Franklin,  Vance,  Warren,  Halifax,  Northampton,  Edge- 
comb,  Pitt,  Greene,  Lenoir,  Jones,  Onslow,  New  Hanover,  Cariieret,  Craven, 
Pamlico,  Beaufort,  Martin,  Washington,  Tyrrell,  Hyde,  Dare,  Bertie,  Hartford, 
Chowan,  Gates,  Perquimans,  Pasquotank,  Camden,  Currituck,  Hoke,  and  Polk 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes.  Our  other  witnesses  have  testified  to  the 
effect  that  the  minimum  wage  which  is  proposed  in  this  bill  is  based 
on  what  would  be  a  fair  standard  of  living  for  a  family  of  four,  in 
industrial  areas. 

In  other  words,  65  cents  as  a  minimum  wage  would  yield  around 
$1,300  a  year,  which  is  alleged  to  be  rock  bottom  for  a  family  of  four. 
The  argument  has  also  been  made,  generally  speaking,  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  North  and  South  are  not  the  same.  The  rates 
that  you  pay  for  your  work  down  there  do  give  them  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living,  and  those  rates  are  lower  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  or  are  lower  than  what  the  65-cent  rate  would  be  on  the 
40-hour  week. 

Do  you  get  my  point? 

Mr.  Nichols.  You  ask  if  the  wage  we  pay  does  give  them  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living. 

Senator  Smith.  Yes,  or  whether  it  is  substandard  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  industry.  If  they  can't  pay  that,  does  the  industry  go 
out  of  business? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  say  it  is  my  general  impression 
that  labor  costs  in  the  smaller  towns  where  most  of  our  facilities  are 
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located,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  South,  are  somewhat  lower  than 
in  the  JVation  as  a  whole.  Probably  a  man  can  get  along  just  as  well 
on  a  little  less  money  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Senator  Smith.  When  you  state  the  rates  of  pay  do  you  include  m 
the  rate  of  pay,  and  m  addition  to  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  pay 
any  living  quarters  for  the  workers  while  they  are  picking  the  cotton, 
and  doing  all  these  things? 

Mr.  Nichols.  No,  sir;  the  cotton  compress  and  warehouse  industry, 
when  we  state  that  figure,  considers  only  money  actually  paid  out, 
and  does  not  furnish  quarters  or  anything  else. 

Senator  Smith.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  you  would  add  to 
that  possibly  some  quarters,.or  something.  Then  it  would  be  worth 
more. 

Mr.  Nichols.  No,  sir;  45  cents  would  represent  the  total  pay. 

benator  Smith.  Then  you  are  faced  with  a  situation  in  the  industry 
where  the  standards  are  probably  lower  than  they  are  in  other  parta 
of  the  country  And,  generally  speaking,  these  people  are  on  a  fair 
standard  of  living. 

The  whole  pXirpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  set  a  floor  under  what  is 
paid  to  our  workers  all  over  the  country,  a  floor  which  would  represent 
at  least  a  reasonably  decent  scale  of  hving;  and  we  are  all  interested 
m  that,  I  think. 

If  we  can  bring  our  wages  up  to  that,  that  will  be  a  good  situation 
if  we  can  get  it. 

Now,  we  have  to  make  a  differentiation.  If  you  ask  us  to  except 
the  cotton  workers  as  you  do  in  your  particular  amendment,  we  have 
to  say  that  in  this  particular  case  the  industry  is  so  "down  in  the  heel" 
that  they  can't  do  it;  and  they  either  pay  substandard  wages  or  else 
they  fold  up.     Is  that  the  conclusion  you  want  us  to  come  to? 

Mr.  Nichols.  We  feel,  Senator,  that  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  com- 
press workers  would  make  a  corresponding  deduction  in  the  income 
of  the  cotton  farmer. 

Senator  Smith.  That  seems  obvious  under  cotton  price  control. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Since  the  price  of  cotton  cannot  be  raised.  And  I 
would  like  to  say  on  that  point  that  I  have  had  no  indication  whatever 
from  anyone  in  the  Government,  or  in  Congress,  that  the  price  of 
cotton  can  be  raised  further,  substantially.  And  I  have  heard  con- 
siderable doubt  expressed  that  it  could  even  be  maintained  at  the 
present  level. 

Now,  that  is  a  problem  that  is  peculiar  to  cotton  alone. 

Senator  Ellender.  Isn't  that  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in  our 
cotton  warehouses  at  present  a  little  over  a  year's  supply  of  cotton  in 
storage? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  even  though  we  didn't  produce  a  bale  of 
cotton  this  year,  there  would  be  enough  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  there  is  no  chance  of  increasing  the  price 
of  cotton  so  as  to  absorb  the  additional  outlay  except  to  store  it. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out.  You 
have  a  weak  situation  there,  ^nd  that  is  the  reason  why  you  are  asking 
for  an  exception.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  will 
have  to  consider  that  whole  thing,  because  here  we  have  a  large  area 
of  people  employed  in  this  industry,  who  will  just  have  to  submit  to 
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that  local  standard  of  living,  because  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  cot- 
ton. 

We  want  to  get  to  the  market  abroad,  which  raises  the  question  of 
subsidizing  cotton  for  exports,  and  so  forth.  All  of  these  things  are 
mixed  up  with  a  broad  national  policy.  It  is  not  only  important,  but 
it  is  very  interesting  to  think  through  what  your  solution  is. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  people  would  this  affect?  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  believe  there  are — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Reed. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Reed,  suppose  you  come  up  here. 

Mr.  Reed.  About  250,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  Will  you  give  your  name  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Reed.  A.  L.  Reed,  Dallas,  Tex.  I  am  secretary  to  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Compress  and  Cotton  Warehouse  Association. 

About  250,000  would  be  the  number  directly  affected,  and  the  in- 
direct number  would  probably  run  it  up  to  350,000;  256,000  was  the 
figure  by  the  latest  survey  that  we  have  which  was  made  sometime 
during  1940. 

(See  letter  from  Mr.  Reed,  p.  328.) 

Senator  Ellender.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  average  pay 
at  the  moment  is  45  cents.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Nichols.  That  is  right.     That  is  the  average  minimum  pay. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  of  those  300,000  are  now  receiving 
the  minimum  that  this  bill  would  fix  in  the  first  year?  That  is,  65 
cents. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understood  your  question  to  be  how  many  would  be 
affected,  and  what  I  gave  you  were  those  that  were  not  making  the 
minimum  wage,  in  1940.  Now,  I  am  assuming  that  the  situation  1ms 
changed  with  respect  to  them,  to  where  they  are  on  the  45-cent-mini- 
mum  day,  and  therefore,  that  number  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  see. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  survey,  Senator,  was  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  and  the  industry  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
matter  by  an  industrial  committee. 

Senator  Ellender.  Out  of  that  300,000,  Mr.  Reed,  would  you  be 
able  to  tell  us  how  many  are  now  receiving  the  minimum  that  this 
bill  seeks  to  fix,  that  is,  65  cents  for  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  mean  by  that  number  I  gave  you,  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving not  more  than  45  cents. 

Senator  Ellender.  Oh,  I  see.     So  none  of  them  is. 

Mr.  Reed.  None  of  them  is  receiving  it.     That  is  correct. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  the  cotton  industry,  in  order  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries,  has  a  subsidy  of  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  subsidy,  Senator,  is  not  on  the  sale  price  of  the 
cotton  merchant.  I  doubt  if  it  benefits  the  producer  other  than 
enabling  him  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  cotton  in  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  the  farmer  gets  no  benefit  from  that 
4  cents? 

Mr.  Reed.  He  gets  the  benefit  of  it  if  that  price  you  fix  is  a  parity; 
and  we  are  thus  able  to  market  in  foreign  countries.  He  gets  no  more 
than  parity  regardless  of  where  the  cotton  goes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  not  getting  parity  today. 
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Senator  TuNNELL.  Now,  is  it  a  standing  fact  that  the  Government 
IS  putting  4  cents  a  pound  into  the  cotton  industry,  where  it  is  shipped 
*^^road  and  there  are  still  250,000  workers  who  are  getting  but  45  cents? 

Mr  Keed.  I  would  say  that  is  a  reasonable  statement,  that  they 
are  in  fact  a  part  of  the  farm  labor.  They  are  performing  services  that 
the  farmer  should  perforin  liimself,  but  he  is  not  big  enough  and 
economically  or  financially  in  a  position  to  do  so.  So  we  are  perform- 
mg  it  for  him. 

There  isn't  any  difference  in  fact,  if  he  handled  that  today  and  sorted 
it  out  himself. 

Senator  Ellender.  Quite  a  few  witnesses  have  so  far  testified  that 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  that  it  will  not  appreciablv  increase  the 
cost  of  production. 

According  to  your  view,  as  I  understand  it,  if  this  bill  does  go  into 
effect,  this  additional  cost  would  either  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
farmer,  or  else  you  go  out  of  business. 

Am  I  right? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  that  would,  of  course,  as  you  just  indi- 
cated, affect  not  only  the  300,000  that  are  now  employed,  but  the 
thouFands  of  cotton  farmers  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Bowden,  who  preceded  you  as  a  witness, 
testified  in  effect  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  wouldn't  hurt  very 
much,  should  we  start  from  the  bottom  and  help  everybody  in  pro- 
portion to  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  for  a  certain  group. 

Assuniing  that  this  were  true,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  we  do  help  all, 
that  is,  if  we  start  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  take  care  of 
everybody  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  we  are  pro- 
posing to  help  a  certain  group,  that  all  groups  would  be  in  about  the 
same  fix  as  they  are  now;  that  is,  they  might  have  more  dollars,  but 
they  couldn't  buy  more  with  those  dollars?     Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  You  mean,  if  prices  are  raised  accordingly? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and  we 
start  from  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  and  try  to  take  care  of  every- 
body so  as  to  create  an  income  of  150  to  200  billion  dollars  per  year, 
that  will  lead  to  an  inflation  of  the  worst  kind.  It  will  mean  less 
production  because  money  will  be  too  cheap.  Industry  will  lose  its 
incentive  for  expansion. 

Mr.  Reed.  Senator,  may  I  interpose  a  statement  there?  Also,  if 
you  go  the  other  way,  and  take  it  out  of  the  farmer  and  pass  it  to  the 
man  who  manufactures  the  radio,  and  so  on,  you  haven't  increased 
your  buying  power.  You  have  simply  taken  it  away  from  one  man 
and  given  it  to  another. 

Senator  Ellender.  Right,  you  help  one  group  at  the  expense  of 
Others.  That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  point  out  during  these  hearings. 
Every  time  we  enact  legislation  to  help  a  special  group,  you  are  bound 
to  affect  others.  And  unless  you  take  care  of  all  concerned,  somebody 
is  going  to  pay  the  bill.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

We  have  here,  I  beUeve,  a  perfect  example  of  what  would  happen  to 
this  big  group  of  farmers  who  produce  the  raw  product  that  all  of  us  use. 
We  must  be  careful  in  our  consideration  of  this  measure. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  that  the  cotton  industry  in  this 
country  can  continue  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  its  laborers  substandard  wages? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Senator,  it  is  doubtful  as  to  how  long  this  country 
can  maintain  the  price  of  cotton  at  the  abnormal,  or  artificial,  level,  as 
compared  to  the  cotton  grown  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  question 
of  when  we  will  just  finally  force  oui selves  out  of  business,  just  price 
ourselves  completely  out  of  the  cotton  business. 

Then  we  have  another  factor  that  comes  in  there,  especially  since 
the  war,  the  manufacture  of  synthetics,  which  are  being  made  cheaper 
and  better  every  day,  and  in  fact  are  now  quite  comparable  in  price 
to  the  price  of  cotton.  So  we  have  these  two  factors.  It  raises  serious 
doubt  that  the  price  of  cotton  can  be  maintained  where  it  is  today, 
and  admittedly  it  is  too  low  today  to  afford  the  right  kind  of  income 
to  the  cotton  producers. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
you  would  be  out  of  business  now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Government 
subsidy? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  Can  you  give  the  relative  percentage  of  foreign 
consumption  of  cotton,  and  our  own  production?  I  mean,  what 
share  of  our  crop  is  consumed  here,  and  what  is  exported? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes.  Appendix  A  which  we  are  incorporating  into 
the  record  sets  this  up  from  1924  to  the  current  year.  And  to  answer 
your  question.  Senator,  just  taking  the  current  year,  the  United 
States  produced  12,000,000  bales  and  consumed  a  little  more  than 
9,000,000  bales.  This  represented  about  75  percent  of  our  total 
production.  And  the  rest  of  the  world  produced  14,000,000  bales 
and  consumed  the  14,000,000  bales. 

Now,  these  are  high  consumption  figures,  and  we  have  never  seen 
them  before. 

Taking  1937  as  a  good  illustration,  it  shows  where  we  started  getting 
into  trouble.  WV  produced  18,000,000  bales  in  this  country  and  only 
consumed  5,000,000  bales  of  it.  We  consumed  less  than  one  out  of 
every  three  bales  we  produced  at  that  time. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  Nichols.  1937. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  the  year  of  our  largest  production. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  rest  of  the  world  produced  19,000,000  bales. 

The  history  of  American  cotton  has  been  one  of  constantly  declining 
exports.  Since  1928,  or  1929,  we  have  sold  less  and  less  cotton  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  more  and  more  countries  have  produced  cotton 
in  competition  with  us. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Who  owns  that  surplus  cotton? 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  Government  owns  the  big  end  of  it,  Senator. 
I  believe  some  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  bales  are  either  owned  by,  or 
pledged  to,  the  Government  on  nonrecourse  loans. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  that  is  bought  at  4  cents  a  pound  higher 
than  they  could  buy  the  same  cotton  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Nichols.  If  we  were  to  import  cotton,  we  could  bring  it  in  at 
a  saving  of  4  or  5  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  cotton  industry  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  in  a 
peculiar  position. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  It  is.  It  is  in  a  peculiar  situation,  and  it  has  been 
burdened  by  a  world  surplus;  and  no  one  has  found  any  way  to 
dispose  of  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 
Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Reed,  do  you  desire  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said? 
Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

(Following  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reed  received  subsequent  to  the 
hearing:) 

Callaway  &  Reed, 

^^         .  ^    ^  Dallas  1,  Tex.,  October  16,  1915. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator.  This  is  the  first  opportunitv  I  have  had  to  write  you  and 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy  and  consideration  extended  to  the  cotton  compress 
and  cotton  warehouse  industry  concerning  Senate  bill  1349  and  the  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  October  9.  1945.  On  behalf  of  the 
industry  and  myself  personally  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  and  assistance 
in  connection  with  this  hearing. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing  I  believe  Senator  Tunnell,  of  Delaware,  asked 
a  question  concerning  the  number  of  employees  involved  in  the  matter  under 
consideration.  The  writer  was  called  upon  to  answer  the  question.  I  under- 
stood the  question  to  relate  to  the  total  exemptions  involved  under  the  existing 
bill  with  reference  to  agricultural  industries,  and  I  gave  the  figure  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Administrator  Walling  of  256,000  employees.  I  am  advised  that  the 
record  indicates  that  Senator  Tunnell's  question  related  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  cotton  compress  and  cotton  warehouse  industry,  and  if  his  question 
was  so  restricted,  the  answer  given  is  in  error. 

The  cotton  compress  and  cotton  warehouse  industry  is  highly  seasonal;  we 
operate  the  year  round  but  during  the  off-season  the  emplovees  approximate 
12,000;  during  the  peak  season  approximately  25,000  employees  are  involved  in 
the  labor  of  handling  the  cotton  in  the  plants  and  facilities. 

Based  upon  the  surveys  made  by  the  War  Labor  Board  concerning  the  average 
wage  now  paid,  we  have  estimated  that  the  entire  plant  emplovees  and  labor  of 
this  industry  would  be  affected  by  S.  1349  to  the  extent  demonstrated  in  the 
testimony  of  Witness  Nichols,  taken  from  the  actual  records  of  the  plants  for  the 
facilities  handling  50  p)ercent  of  the  cotton. 

I  shall  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  have  incorporated  in  the  record  the 
above  correction  to  the  question  of  Senator  Tunnell.  It  may  be  an  addition  to 
his  question,  but  I  think  it  advisable  to  have  the  record  .show  the  correct  number 
of  employees  involved  insofar  as  the  cotton  warehouses  and  cotton  compresses 
are  concerned. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

A.  L.  Reed. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Crowley. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  just  a  half-minute  before 
Mr.  Crowley  begins? 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Bailey.  My  name  is  Clyde  S.  Bailey.  I  am  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Crowley,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  here,  and  we  had  hoped 
to  make  a  joint  presentation  before  your  committee. 

We  learned,  however,  from  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  that  the  time 
limitation  is  such  that  only  one  of  us  can  be  heard.  Mr.  Crowley  is 
here  from  St.  Paul,  and  I  am  bowing  to  him.- 

I  would  like,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  in  writing  the  state- 
ment that  I  have  already  prepared  and  to  have  that  statement  go  into 
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the  record,  and  if  the  Chairman  please,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
statement  to  be  made  orally  by  Mr.  Crowley. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  time  limitation  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  understood  that  only  one  witness  could  appear 
for  an  individual  industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  Who  made  that  rule? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  don't  know  who  made  that.  Senator.  It  was  merely 
related  to  us. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  exact  rule,  but 
there  have  been,  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Kramer,  a  great  many 
applications. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  believe,  however,  Senators,  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  on  this  very  important  issue  we  should  obtain  all 
the  facts  possible.     This  measure  is  far-reaching. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  should  obtain  all  the  facts.  But  I  don't 
think  it  is  necessary  to  call  innumerable  witnesses  to  get  those  facts. 
I  think  that  there  should  be  representatives  of  the  different  industries. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  strikes  me  that,  in  this  instance,  if  the  other 
gentleman  is  present,  that  they  might  both  appear  and  present  their 
statements,  and  subject  themselves  to  such  examinations  as  we  might 
find  fitting.     I  don't  suppose  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  hold  ourselves  subject  to  the  opinions  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  agreeable  to  me  to  submit  my  statement 
in  the  record,  and  I  will  be  here  with  Mr.  Crowley. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  very  good. 

(Mr.  Bailey's  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Clyde  S.  Bailey,  Executive  Vice  President,  United  States 
Independent  Telephone  Association,  Before  Subcommittee  of  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  on  S.  1349,  to  Amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act 

general  statement 

My  name  is  Clyde  S.  Bailey.  I  am  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Independent  Telephone  Association. 

This  association,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  trade  organiza- 
tion which  represents  that  branch  of  the  telephone  industry  usually  referred  to  as 
the  "independents." 

There  are  approximately  6,200  independent  telephone  companies  which  furnish 
telephone  service  in  12,000  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Bell  system  operates  in  only  7,000  communities,  but  its  companies  provide  service 
principally  in  the  large  metropolitan  cities. 

The  independent  telephone  companies  maintain  approximately  63  percent  of 
the  telephone  exchange  offices  in  the  United  States.  The  Bell  system  companies 
maintain  about  37  percent. 

Of  a  total  of  24,850,000  telephones  in  the  United  States,  approximately  4,800,000 
or  20  percent,  are  served  by  the  independents.  Independent  telephone  companies 
operate  principally  in  the  smaller  communities  and  in  the  rural  areas.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  these  companies  serve  about  70  percent  of  the  geographical 
area  of  the  country.     They  employ  approximately  72,000  people. 

The  dotted  map  placed  before  you  shows  the  locations  of  the  12,000  cities  and 
towns  our  companies  operate  in. 

Bill  would  bring  about  wholesale  telephone  rate  increases  and  deprive  thousands  of 
workers  of  jobs 

Our  association  and  the  independent  companies  it  represents  are  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  is  the  subject  of  this  hearing.  For 
reasons  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  present,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  could  very  aptly 
be  said  to  be  to  produce  wholesale  increases  in  telephone  rates  at  most  of  the 
telephone  exchanges  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  the  rural  areas  in  which  our 
independents  operate.  Its  purpose  could  also  be  said  to  be  to  deprive  thousands 
of  persons  of  their  jobs  in  our  branch  of  the  telephone  industry. 
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This  is  no  mere  idle  assertion,  and  I  crave  your  indulgence  while  I  explain  the 
basis  for  it. 

Small-town  telephone  revenues  can't  support  proposed  wage  levels 

Of  our  12,000  exchanges,  approximately  10,000  have  fewer  than  500  stations. 
More  than  11,000  have  less  than  1,000  stations.  Thus  our  companies  are  small 
business  in  a  very  real  sense.  In  a  news  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  some 
time  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  independent  telephone  industry  was  the  largest 
small  business  in  the  United  States.  It  was  alluding,  of  course,  to  the  large 
number  of  small  entities.  Our  companies  operate  generally  in  towns  having  a 
population  under  4,000  and  in  the  rural  areas. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  independents  operate  also  in  such  places  as  Rochester,^ 
N.  Y.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  other  towns.  But  these  are  the  exception.  In  appear- 
ing here,  while  of  course  solicitous  of  the  interests  of  our  larger  companies,  we 
are  primarily  concerned  about  the  smaller  companies. 

Our  companies  are  unable  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  to  pay  wages  similar 
to  those  which  are  paid  in  large  cities.  A  subscriber  in  a  metropolitan  area  will 
willingly  pay  from  $3  to  $5  a  month  or  more  for  residence  telephone  service,  but 
in  the  smaller  commu  lities  where  we  operate  telephone  rates  much  in  excess  of 
$1.75  or  $2  a  month  are  considered  prohibitively  expensive.  At  many  of  our 
exchanges  the  rates  are  as  low  as  $1.25. 

The  average  annual  per  station  gross  operating  revenue  of  the  Bell  system 
companies,  which  operate  in  the  metropolitan  centers  and  do  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  the  long-distance  business,  is  $82.  The  average  per  station  revenue  of 
even  the  class  A  companies  in  the  independent  field  is  only  $46.10,  or  56.22  per- 
cent of  the  per  station  revenues  of  the  Bell  companies.  A  class  A  company  is 
one  having  revenues  in  excess  of  $100,000  a  year.  In  the  independent  field*  we 
have  169  class  A  companies. 

The  average  annual  per  station  gross  oi>erating  revenue  of  60  independent 
class  B  companies,  those  having  revenues  of  between  $50,000  and  $100,000,  is 
$37.77,  or  only  46.06  percent  of  the  per  station  revenue  of  all  Bell  system  com- 
panies. 

The  remaining  5,870  of  our  6,200  independent  companies  are  class  C  (revenue 
$25,000  to  $50,000),  class  D  (revenue  $10,000  to  $25,000),  and  class  E  (revenue 
under  $10,000).  We  do  not  have  Nation-wide  figures  from  which  to  draw  off 
the  per  station  revenue  of  class  C,  D,  and  E  companies,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
per  station  revenue  of  a  class  C  company  would  perhaps  be  about  $25  or  $30. 
We  have,  then,  the  following  per  station  revenues  for  the  various  revenue  classes 
of  companies: 

Bell  system $82.  00 

Class  A  independents 46.  10 

Class  B  independents 37.  77 

1  No  figures  available. 


Class  C  independents 30.  00 

Class  D  independents (*) 

Class  E  independents (') 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  per  station  telephone  earnings  of  our  independent 
companies  are  far  lower  than  those  of  companies  which  have  the  benefit  of  higher 
service  rates  because  they  operate  in  metropolitan  centers  and  serve  more  people. 

Facts,  gentlemen,  are  stubborn  things. 

General  economic  conditions  in  independent  towns  are  different  from* those  in  metro- 
politan centers 

A  substantial  number  of  our  independent  companies  operate  in  the  very  smallest 
towns  and  in  farming  communities — towns  having  a  population  of  from  5,000 
down  to  150  or  even  less.  Many  of  these  companies  have  never  been  able  to 
earn  anything  even  approaching  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  them. 
They  have  been  able  to  continue  in  operation  from  year  to  year  mainly  because 
the  employees  living  in  tho^e  communities  have  found  it  possible  to  get  along 
satisfactorily  on  wages  which,  while  lower  than  those  paid  in  larger  places,  were 
sufficient  to  meet  their  needs  in  the  relatively  simple  circumstances  in  which  they 
live,  where  they  live.  This  is  understandable  when  it  is  realized,  for  example, 
that  a  five-room  house  that  would  normallv  rent  for  $60  in  a  city  of  50,000  people, 
or  for  $75  or  more  in  a  metropolitan  area,  will  seldom  bring  more  than  $15  or  $20 
in  a  community  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  under. 

We  have  listened  to  the  economic  and  cost-of-living  testimony  introduced  here 
by  Dr.  Hinrichs  and  others.  Dr.  Hinrichs  spoke  learnedly  and  with  apparent 
conviction.  He  said  there  was  a  difference  of  only  about  10  percent  between 
living  costs  in  large  cities  and  small  towns.     We  do  not  believe  that  he  had  in 


mind  living  expenses  in  the  very  small  towns  in  which  our  independents  operate, 
and  furthermore,  we  are  sure  he  did  not  have  specifically  in  mind  the  particular 
class  of  people  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  telephone  employees,  viz,  switchboard 
operators. 

We  believe  that  practically  all  living  expenses  in  small  towns,  such  as  are  typical 
of  those  in  which  the  majority  of  independent  telephone  companies  op)erate,  are 
much  lower  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  larger  and  more  populous  centers. 
These  small  communities  are  self-sufficient  in  many  respects.  Vegetables,  poultry, 
eggs,  etc.,  are  usually  produced  in  the  backyard  or  are  available  from  local  trades 
people,  and  hence  are  not  loaded  with  the  usual  costs  of  passing  through  several 
intermediate  hands  before  Teaching  the  consumer.  Many  a  household  raises  its 
own  chickens  and  has  a  cow  in  the  barn.  Telephone  operators  walk  to  w^ork, 
and  live  at  home.     Movies  cost  only  one-third  of  the  cost  in  a  large  town. 

A  few  years  ago  a  dentist  in  Washington  extracted  one  of  my  teeth  and  charged 
me  $5.  I  visited  a  small  town  a  few  days  later,  population  about  1,500,  and  by 
a  dentist  friend  of  mine  practicing  there  was  told  that  his  charge  for  an  extraction 

was  $2. 

Despite  attractively  drawn  charts  and  testimony  offered  by  perfectly  honest 
people  from  a  bureau  of  our  Government,  we  say  that  social  and  economic  life  is 
far  less  complex  and  far  less  costly  in  the  small  towns  than  in  the  larger 
communities. 

To  require  small  employers  in  small  towns,  under  the  conditions  I  have 
described,  to  pay  metropolitan  wage  rates  would,  we  think,  be  manifestly  unjust. 
The  equal  treatment  of  unequals  is  itself  unequal. 

The  girls  who  work  as  switchboard  operators  are  usually  young  girls  just  out 
of  local  school.  They  ordinarily  have  no  dependents.  They  live  at  home  with 
their  parents.  They  are  not  the  breadwinners  of  the  family.  Their  earnings 
merely  supplement  what  dad  makes  and  provide  pin  and  dress  money  pending 
the  time  when  they  find  husbands.  They  usually  find  them,  and  thereupon  the 
telephone  company  finds  and  trains  successors. 

The  600-station  exemption  in  the  present  law 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know,  in  1939  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  section  13  (a)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  exempting  from  the  wage- 
and-hour  provision  "any  switchboard  operator  employed  in  a  public  telephone 
exchange  which  has  less  than  500  stations."  This  is  the  only  amendment  which 
has  been  tacked  on  to  the  statute  since  it  was  enacted  7  years  ago  in  1938.  The 
reasons  which  actuated  Congress  in  adopting  the  amendment  are  described  in 
House  Report  No.  1448,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  August  3,  1939, 
reading  as  follows: 

"The  exemption  for  the  operators  of  some  small  telephone  exchanges  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  uninterrupted  telephonic  communication  service  for  the  farmer  and 
for  the  small  rural  community.  Small  telephone  companies,  on  the  whole,  are 
financially  unable  to  comply  with  the  wage  provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  sporadic 
character  of  the  demand  for  services  makes  the  application  of  the  hours  provision 
of  the  act  impracticable." 

That  exemption,  it  should  be  noted,  applies  only  to  sw^itchboard  operators. 
All  other  employees  at  the  500  station  and  underexchanges,  and,  of  course,  all 
employees  including  switchboard  operators  at  all  other  exchanges,  are  covered 
by  the  act. 

This  1939  exemption  has  enabled  many  an  independent  company  to  continue 
in  existence  and  give  unimpaired  service. 

But  it  may  be  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  that  experience  has  shown  that, 
notwithstanding  the  exemption,  even  the  small  exempted  exchanges  have  not 
been  able  entirely  to  avoid  the  impact  of  the  establishment  of  the  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  provided  for  in  the  law  up  to  this  time.  This  is 
understandable  when  it  is  remembered  that  switchboard  operators  have  a  way 
of  getting  together,  and  comparing  notes.  If  in  town  A  there  is  an  exempt  ex- 
change having  200  stations  and  in  town  B,  5  miles  away,  there  is  a  nonexempt 
exchange  with  510  stations,  the  town  A  exchange  is  almost  compelled  to  meet 
the  wage  level  of  the  other. 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  down  to  the  very  smallest  town  filter  reper- 
cussions of  any  wage  increases  that  may  be  made.  Fortunately,  not  all  towns 
are  close  together;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has  enabled  the  500-station  exemption 
as  to  switchboard  operators  to  provide  the  relief  Congress  contemplated. 
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Loss  of  telephone  jobs  definitely  threatened 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  stated  that  the  bill  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
hearing  could  be  called  one  to  destroy  employment  opportunities  for  thousands  of 
telephone  workers.     I  would  now  like  to  explain  that  statement. 

Of  our  72,000  employees  in  the  independent  field,  roughly  55,000  are  telephone 
operators.  If  the  wage  costs  of  our  companies  are  increased  many  of  our  telephone 
companies  will  be  compelled  to  take  three  steps: 

(1)  Curtail  telephone  service  as  it  is  known  today. 

(2)  Convert  as  soon  as  possible  to  dial  operation. 

(3)  Go  in  for  wholesale  rate  increases. 

Curtailment  of  service  would  be  inevitable 

Although  we  would  hate  to  curtail  service,  that  would  be  the  first  step  in  many 
cases  as  an  expedient  to  avoid  increasing  rates.  The  dutv  of  a  telephone  company, 
not  necessarily  prescribed  by  law  but  done  to  meet  the'^needs  of  the  community, 
is  to  provide  a  24-hour  service.  Ours  is  a  round-the-clock  business.  Our  service 
is  a  personal  service  that  in  many,  many  cases  is  manufactured  on  the  spot 
according  to  the  individual  specifications  of  each  subscriber.  We  are  on  the  job 
24  hours  every  day  in  the  week.  We  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  work  only 
8  hours  a  day,  close  up  shop  for  the  night  and  then  open  in  the  morning.  It  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  when  doctors  are  needed,  when  babies  arrive,  when  fires 
occur,  when  robberies  take  place.  But  if  you  put  in  a  higher  wage  we  will  be 
forced  to  resort  to  measures  that  will  have  a  definitely  harmful  effect  on  telephone 
service  as  we  know  it  today. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  service  is  curtailed  in  any  community 
there  are  repercussions  in  all  other  communities  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  sub- 
scribers living  elsewhere  are  unable  to  reach  subscribers  in  the  community  where 
service  has  been  reduced.  The  economic  and  social  implications  may  well  be  far 
reaching. 

Furthermore,  we  should  like  to  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  on  three 
8-hour  shifts,  and  any  increase  in  wages  to  us  is,  therefore,  a  triple  increase.  It 
would  be  bad  enough  to  be  hit  once  by  a  wage  increase  but  to  be  hit  three  times  in 
one  day  is  something  to  cause  more  than  a  mere  case  of  the  jitters. 

Curtailment  of  service  would  have  to  be  limited  to  those  services  for  which 
there  is  no  direct  or  added  charge.  This  would  include  elimination  of  free  calls 
between  two  exchanges  having  a  community  of  interest,  information  calls  including 
time  of  day,  location  of  fires,  early  morning  calls  and  calls  as  to  directory  informa- 
tion, secretarial  service,  etc.  In  addition  there  would  undoubtedly  follow  a 
curtailment  of  night  service  at  the  smaller  exchanges  as  well  as  Sunday  and 
holiday  service. 

Some  of  our  small  exchanges  have  already  been  compelled  by  rising  expenses  to 
limit  service,  and  increased  costs  of  operation  would  substantially  increase  the 
number. 

All  of  these  measures  mean  loss  of  jobs  to  telephone  operators. 

Furthermore,  in  exchanges  with  approximately  1,500  stations  or  less,  where  the 
companies   now   maintain   commercial   offices   for   the   collection   of   customers'  . 
accounts,  the  local  bank  would  be  employed  for  such  work  and  the  employees  of  * 
the  telephone  company  hired  for  this  purpose  would  no  longer  have  their  jobs. 

Further  job  losses  through  dial  conversions 

But  the  principal  cause  of  the  expected  loss  of  jobs  will  come  from  conversions 
of  manually  operated  exchanges  to  dial  operation. 

In  a  small  community  the  average  telephone  company  employs  from  three  to  a 
dozen  telephone  operators,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  manual  exchange.  These 
people  are  all  an  integral  part  of  the  community  and  regard  the  telephone  com- 
pany as  one  of  the  "opportunities"  for  employment  along  with  the  local  stores,  the 
light  company,  the  flour  mill,  and  other  localbusiness  concerns.  If  the  imposition 
of  a  wage  scale  higher  than  the  local  telephone  company  can  support  causes  the 
replacement  of  manual  switchboards  which  require  operators,  with  dial  switch- 
boards which  do  not,  has  the  town  or  have  the  employees  benefited  by  an  increase 
in  the  wages  paid? 

Although  the  dial  method  of  telephone  operation  came  into  being  over  40  years 
ago,  less  than  20  percent  of  independent  telephones  are  now  dial  operated.  In  the 
Bell  System,  over  60  percent  of  the  telephones  are  dial.  Independent  companies 
have  continued  to  operate  on  a  manual  basis  and  been  able  to  give  reasonably  good 
service  at  small-town  rates,  and  their  employees  have  apparently  been  contented 
and  satisfied  with  the  wages  the  companies  could  afford  to  pay.  The  proposed 
•Wage  increase  will  unquestionably  swing  many  companies  over  to  dial  with  the 


result  that  the  small  community  will  suffer  to  the  extent  that  less  employment 
opportunities  are  available.  If  a  community  has  a  total  of  200  opportunities  for 
employment  in  a  business  district  the  telephone  company  with  10  operators 
represents  5  percent  of  the  total.  Is  a  community  to  be  helped  by  eliminating 
5  percent  of  the  available  jobs? 

The  answer  is  "no."     Curtailment  of  employment  hurts  a  community. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  conversion  to  dial  is  an  inevitable  technological  develop- 
ment and  that  eventually  our  companies  generally  will  come  to  it,  regardless  of 
what  minimum  wage  is  prescribed.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  definite  economic 
advantage  to  installing  dial  equipment.  But  we  have  found  that  life  is  not  all 
economics.  The  jobs  of  thousands  of  girls  and  women  are  at  stake.  So  is  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  We  individually  and  as  a  group  feel  this  responsibility. 
It  would  force  many  of  these  women  to  hunt  other  occupations  in  conamunities 
where  steady  employment  for  women  is  hard  to  find,  if  there  is  an  elevation  in  the 
minimum  wage.  Thus  the  administration  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
would  operate  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  that  act  in  smaller  towns  and  in  many 

large  ones,  too.  j  .     u 

It  would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  debt  created  to  buy 
dial  equipment  than  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  telephone  operators  whom  the  dial 
equipment  would  displace. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  there  will  be  a  truly  astounding  recourse  to  mechanization 
of  telephone  service.  But  even  if  only  50  percent  of  the  present  manual  ex- 
changes go  in  for  dial  equipment  there  will  still  be  a  displacement  of  telephone 
operators  running  into  the  thousands.  The  tempo  at  which  conversions  will  take 
place  will  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturers  to  turn  out  the 
equipment. 

Wholesale  rate  increases  will  be  required 

Another  result  of  the  institution  of  higher  wage  levels  in  our  branch  of  activity 
will  be  the  submission  to  the  public  service  commissions  of  the  several  States  of 
rate  increase  applications  covering  telephone  service  in  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  small  towns  throughout  the  country. 

An  increase  of  25  or  50  or  75  percent  in  wages  may  not  in  each  and  every  case 
call  for  an  increase  of  a  corresponding  percentage  in  telephone  service  rates. 
But  in  most  cases  it  will,  and  in  all  cases  it  will  call  for  substantial  increases. 
There  is  no  place  other  than  the  subscriber  to  which  our  companies  can  look  for 
the  necessary  money  with  which  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  increased  cost  of  operation. 
Unlike  unregulated  enterprise  which  may  adjust  its  prices  at  will,  we  are  a  regu- 
lated industry  whose  rates  are  subject  to  strict  public  supervision.  Our  earnings 
are  limited  under  our  system  of  regulation  usually  to  about  6  percent;  but  many 
of  our  companies  have  never  made  anything  approaching  even  that  amount 
of  return. 

The  small  independent  companies  do  not  look  with  equanimity  upon  telephone 
service  rate  increases  because  they  know  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  increase  rates 
without  losing  customers.  In  large  towns  and  the  metropolitan  centers  it  is  easy 
enough  to  lose  subscribers  with  rate  increases,  but  in  the  small  towns  where  family 
mcomes  are  lower  the  hazards  are  particularly  great. 

And  even  where  traflSc  studies  may  show  that  a  net  revenue  increase  may 
result  notwithstanding  loss  of  subscribers,  the  job  of  persuading  a  public  service 
commission  that  a  rate  increase  should  be  granted,  remains.  Anyone  familiar 
with  regulatory  processes  knows  that  certain  requirements  must  be  met  before  a 
rate  increase  is  permitted.  This  involves  the  making  of  engineering  studies, 
accounting  studies,  and  other  studies  to  enable  a  commission  intelligently  to  deal 
with  a  rate  application. 

But  it  will  nevertheless  be  apparent,  particularly  from  some  down-to-earth 
figures  that  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Crowley  of  Minnesota,  who  will 
follow  me,  that  if  wages  are  increased  and  rates  are  not  increased,  or  if  rates  are 
increased  and  subscribers  are  lost,  telephone  service  as  it  is  known  today  in  the 
smaller  towns  also  is  lost. 

This  bill  will  leave  us  between  his  satanic  majesty  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 

There  is  a  rather  interesting  thing  connected  with  the  rate  increase  situation. 
As  you  know,  in  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  January  30,  1942,  Congress 
in  section  302  (c)  of  title  III  provided  that  the  maximum  price  regulation  of  the 
OPA  should  not  extend  to  the  rates  of  common  carriers  and  other  public  utilities. 
This  was  because  such  rates  were  already  subject  to  public  regulation  by  State 
and  Federal  commissions.  Congress  did  require  in  section  1  of  the  October  2, 
1942,  amendment  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  that  30  days'  notice  of 
proposed  increases  in  rates  by  public  utility  companies  shall  be  served  on  the 
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President's  designee  and  that  permission  to  intervene  in  any  resulting  rate  increase 
proceeding  before  a  regulatory  commission  be  given. 

The  Transportation  and  Utilities  Division  of  the  OPA,  the  President's  designee, 
has  been  pretty  active.  That  Division  has  let  it  be  known  during  the  past  3  years 
that  it  looked  askance  at  rate  increases.  Director  Nixon  of  the  Division  in  an 
address  to  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  in 
Chicago  in  September  1943,  said: 

"All  price  increases  are  inflationary  ♦  *  ♦  the  mandate  (of  the  law)  is  to 
prevent  all  nicreases  except  *  *  *  where  increases  are  shown  to  be  necessary 
to  aid  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  *  *  *  regulatory  agencies  may 
give  effect  to  the  national  policy  by  denying  proposed  increased  rates  unless 
necessary  to  promote  the  war  efl"ort." 

How  during  the  war  could  a  little  telephone  exchange,  removed  from  defense 
plants,  Army  camps,  and  other  branches  of  accelerated  business  activity,  and 
serving  only  an  inland  farming  town,  prove  that  an  increase  in  its  rates  was 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  or  was  necessary  to  promote 
the  war  effort? 

And  now  that  the  war  is  over,  what  do  we  find?  We  find  the  same  OPA 
Transportation  and  Utilities  Division  creating  a  Telephone  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  telephone  rates.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  calling  into  being  of  such  a  committee  is  not  designed  to  facilitate  the  making 
of  rate  increases.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  purpose  is  to  keep 
telephone  rates  from  rising,  through  the  power  of  persuasion  since  the  OPA  has 
no  rate  regulatory  power. 

We  are  thus  witnessing  a  very  strange  combination  of  events,  a  combination 
that  is  far  from  reassuring  to  most  of  the  6,200  independent  telephone  companies — 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  considering  an  increase  of  staggering  proportions 
in  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  Oflice  of  Price  Administration  creating  a  committee 
whose  intended  purpose,  stripped  of  unnecessary  verbiage,  is  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  telphone  companies  to  obtain  rate  increases  with  which  to  meet  in- 
creased costs  of  operation. 

There  may  be  surer  ways  of  accomplishing  economic  suicide  for  much  of  our 
independent  telephone  industry,  but  we  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Having  said  what  I  have  concerning  the  OPA,  I  think  in  all  fairness  it  is  due 
to  that  Government  agency,  and  to  its  Transportation  and  Utilities  Division,  to 
add  that  although  it  has  intervened  in  a  number  of  rate-increase  proceedings  before 
State  regulatory  commissions,  it  has  refrained  from  intervening  in  a  number  of 
others.  Its  failure  to  intervene  in  the  latter  was  due  to  recognition,  on  the  basis 
of  information  submitted  in  rate  increase  notices,  that  the  increases  applied  for 
were  reasonable  and  should  be  granted  by  the  State  regulating  body. 

Our  'proposal 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  time  Mr.  Crowley,  who  will  testify  following  me,  con- 
cludes I  hope  we  shall  have  demonstrated  to  the  committee  that  these  independent 
telephone  exchanges  are  simply  unable  to  stand  the  burden  that  would  be  involved 
in  the  proposed  wage  increase.  In  any  bill  which  the  Congress  may  see  fit  to 
enact  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  present  500-station  exemption  as  to  switch- 
board operators  in  section  13  (a)  of  the  present  law  be  increased  to  1,000  stations. 

At  the  time  the  500-station  exemption  was  given  us  by  Congress  there  were 
many  people  who  thought  it  should  be  a  1,000-station  exemption.  The  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator  sent  a  questionnaire  to  various  State  regulatory  bodies,  and 
even  a  number  of  them  recommended  1,000.  If  there  was  a  justification  for 
exempting  the  1,000-station  exchange  then,  the  justification  is  increased  many- 
fold  now. 

The  effect  of  this  recommendation  of  ours,  if  Congress  adopts  it,  would  be  to 
make  possible  at  our  smaller  exchanges  in  the  smaller  communities  in  the  country 
a  continuation  of  telephone  service  as  it  is  enjoyed  today,  and  thus  forestall  in- 
evitable and  unavoidable  rate  increase  applications  at  such  exchanges.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  also  insure  a  continuation  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
jobs  that  would  otherwise  certainly  go  out  of  existence  at  a  fast  tempo  as  a  result 
of  service  curtailments  and  conversions  to  dial  operation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  like  to  urge  the  Congress  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  eliminating  the  liquidated  damage  provision  of  section 
16  (b)  of  the  present  law.  This  is  the  provision  which  requires  an  award  of  double 
the  amount  when  a  suit  is  brought  in  court  for  wage  arrearages.  The  inequity 
involved  in  the  liquidated  damage  provision  was  commented  upon  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  early  last  summer  when  reporting  out  the  Labor  De- 
partment appropriation  bill.     The  House  committee  said: 
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"The  liquidated-damage  provision  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be  helpful  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  minimum  wage  and  perhaps  has  had  a  salutary 
effect.  It  appears,  however,  in  some  instances  that  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  mandatory  provision  to  the  detriment  of  innocent  employers  and  in  other 
cases  violations  have  l)een  permitted  to  continue  in  order  to  collect  the  increased 
amount  provided  in  liquidated  damages.  In  view  of  such  situations,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  proper  legislative  committee  give  consideration  to  whether  or  not 
an  amendment  to  the  statute  is  needed  to  the  the  effect  that  before  the  manda- 
tory provision  of  the  statute  becomes  effective  the  employee  shall  give  notice  to 
the  employer  that  he  (the  employee)  is  not  receiving  the  minimum  wage  and 
expects  to  make  claim  for  the  legal  amount,  which  would  put  the  employer  on 
notice  that  thereafter  he  might  be  subject  to  the  liquidated-damage  penalty." 

Wage-Hour  Administrator  Walling,  himself,  in  his  last  armual  report  to  Con- 
gress recommended  that  the  act  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  the 
waiving  of  the  double  payment  penalty  "except  in  cases  of  willful  and  flagrant 
violations." 

Period  of  limitation 

Section  8  of  the  bill  before  you  would  amend  section  16  (b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  providing  a  5-year  statute  of  limitations  for  bringing  suit  for 
back  wages.  There  is  a  real  need  for  a  period  of  limitation  for  bringing  such 
suits,  but  in  our  opinion  5  years  is  far  too  long.  We  think  the  period  should  be 
not  more  than  2  years.  Our  association  appeared  last  July  at  a  hearing  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of  the  Gywnne 
bill.  H.  P.  2788,  which  would  make  the  period  of  limitation  1  year. 

There  is  a  separate  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  Gwynne  bill,  which  would  also  make  the  limitation  1  year. 
This  is  Senator  Butler's  bill,  S.  1013,  introduced  May  17. 

In  view  of  the  extended  testimony  which  we  offered  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  this  statute  of  limitations  matter,  we  content  ourselves  with  merely 
noting  here  that  a  reasonable  period  of  limitation  for  bringing  wage  suits  is  not 
hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  employee  but  on  the  contrary  may  very  well  be  to 
his  advantage  by  causing  him  to  bring  his  suit  while  his  evidence  is  fresh  and  his 
witnesses  are  still  available,  and  thus  increase  the  chances  of  success  in  his  liti- 
gation. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Crowley,  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  C.  CROWLEY,  JR.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  MINNE- 
SOTA TELEPHONE  ASSOCIATION  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  EMPLOYMENT  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATED  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Crowley.  Honorable  members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  appearance 
here  is  on  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  Telephone  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  some  200  small  independent  telephone  companies. 
I  appear  also  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  the  national  trade  organization  which  represents  the 
entire  independent  telephone  industry. 

In  our  branch  of  the  telephone  industry  there  are  approximately 
6,200  independent  companies  which  provide  an  indispensable  tele- 
phone service  in  about  12,000  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  rural  areas. 
Of  our  12,000  exchanges,  more  than  10,000  have  less  than  500  sub- 
scribers. We  are  the  little  fellows.  It  is  estimated  that  our  companies 
serve  approximately  70  percent  of  the  geographical  area  of  the  Nation. 

The  dotted  map  which  has  been  placed  before  you  shows  the  loca- 
tions of  our  12,000  exchanges.    There  are  12,000  dots  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Clyde  S.  Bailey,  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Independent  Telephone  Association,  had  hoped  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  him  to  appear  at  this  hearing  also,  but  con- 
sultation with  the  committee  clerk  revealed  that  there  was  not  enough 
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time  available  for  two  witnesses.  Mr.  Bailey  has,  however,  filed  his 
statement  with  the  committee  in  writing.  I  concur  in  what  he  says 
in  his  statement,  and  I  wish  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  committee  will  read  carefully  what 
Mr.  Bailey  has  to  say. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  Senate  bill  1349.  In 
my  letter  of  September  24  to  your  honorable  chairman,  I  requested 
to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  the  smaller  independent  telephone  companies 
operating  in  our  many  States.  I  probably  should  have  added  in  that 
letter  that  I  was  also  appearing  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  many  tele- 
phone users  in  the  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  Nation. 

For  the  information  of  this  committee,  I  have  been  engaged  for  52 
years  in  the  telephone  business  and  its  various  departments  in  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  telephone  properties,  mostly  in 
our  central  Western  States.  For  the  past  24  years,  I  have  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Telephone  Association,  which  represents 
some  200  companies  operating  in  Minnesota;  and  it  is  'needless  to  say 
that  I  have  been  constantly  in  touch  with  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone  industry. 

You  gentlemen  are  fully  aware,  as  well  as  I,  that  we  have  more 
telephones  in  this  United  States  per  hundred  of  population  than  any 
other  nation  on  earth.  I  wish  that  time  would  permit  me  to  point 
out  to  you  the  improvements  and  progress  that  we  have  made,  and 
having  this  progress  and  development  in  mind,  based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past,  I  fear  the  consequences  and  results  of  what  will 
happen  to  the  continued  progress  and  development  of  the  industry  if 
such  legislation  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  and  it 
is  my  honest  opinion  that  had  the  smaller  telephone  companies  and 
the  telephone  users  in  these  smaller  communities  not  been  misled  in 
the  belief  that  telephone  companies  would  be  recognized  as  ''service 
establishments"  under  said  law,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
original  bill  would  have  succeeded  in  passage  without  a  clarification 
of  the  exemption  of  telephone  companies. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  exemption  that  was  adopted  some  few 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
exemption  that  has  succeeded  in  passage  to  this  law  in  which  telephone 
operators  in  exchanges  of  500  telephones  or  less  were  exempt.  I  call 
this  to  your  attention  from«the  fact,  in  my  opinion,  Congress  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  this  exemption,  and  I  trust  that  after  you  have 
studied  the  chart  before  you  and  my  explanations  thereof,  you  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  raising  this  exemption  to  where  it  justly 
belongs,  so  that  the  farmer,  the  small  merchant,  mechanic,  nurse,  and 
charwoman  may  be  able  to  retain  their  telephone  service  throughout 
the  smaller  communities. 

Before  referring  to  the  figures  that  are  on  this  chart,  I  would  par- 
ticularly call  to  your  attention  that  the  telephone  business  is  not  a 
40-hour-a-week  business  such  as  manufacturing,  but  rather  the  tele- 
phone business,  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  and  for  the  public's 
safety,  is  a  24-hour  business  per  day,  168  hours  per  week,  365  days  per 
year,  or  8,760  hours  per  year,  and  a  most  essential  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  life,  limb,  and  property,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  business 
and  social  life  of  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  have  taken  the  figures  on  this  chart  based  on  an  hourly 
basis  as  to  receipts  and  disbursements  with  the  average  investment  per 
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exchange  reduced  to  the  average  investment  per  telephone  on  an  hourly 
basis     The  resdts  are  self-explanatory.  ,  -r^  x     n  xi. 

In  arriving  at  these  classifications,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion that  our  regulatory  commission  has  set  up  these  classifications: 
Class  A  companies  are  those  having  average  annual  revenues  m  excess 
of  $250  000 ;  class  B  companies  are  those  having  average  annual  rev- 
enues iA  excess  of  $50,000  but  not  more  than  $250,000;  class  C  com- 
nanies  are  those  having  average  annual  revenues  in  excess  of  $10,UUU 
tut  not  more  than  $50,000;  class  D  companies  are  ^^^^se  having  aver- 
age annual  revenues  in  excess  of  $4,000  but  not  more  than  $10,000, 
while  class  E  companies  are  those  owning  telephone  exchanges  whose 
annual  operating  revenues  are  less  than  $4,000. 

Gentlemen,  in  discussing  this  bill  I  am  giving  no  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  provides  an  automatic  increase  from  65  cents  an  hour  to 
75  cents  an  hour  over  a  2-  or  3-year  period,  for  the  reason  that  i  leel 
certain  that  you  gentlemen  are  close  enough  to  the  situation  m  the 
smaller  communities  and  rural  areas  of  the  United  States  to  know 
that  a  75-cent  minimum  wage  would  be  so  upsetting  to  employment 
that  it  is  almost  preposterous  to  consider  it.  «.    ,     .  ^i      «f-    ^„. 

While  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  effect  of  the  65-cent 
minimum  on  the  telephone  industry  and  I  am,  therefore,  not  repre- 
senting any  other  business,  I  know  that  the  effect  of  a  75-cent  mini- 
mum on  the  grocery  business,  the  hardware  business,  the  drygoods 
business,  the  filling-station  business,  the  drugstores,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  local  business,  even  though  not  directly  interstate  in  character, 
will  be  most  serious  in  its  effects  upon  business  m  the  smaller  com- 
munities. ,      -    T  ,1.        -^        TJ 

If  you  believe  in  inflation,  this  is  a  wonderful  start  for  it.  How- 
ever, let  me  repeat  that  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  seriously  con- 
sider a  75-cent  minimum,  and  my  presentation  from  this  point  on 
will  be  directed  toward  the  serious  adverse  effects  upon  the  inde- 
pendent telephone  industry  of  a  65-cent  minimum. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  pass  it  right  on  to  the  consumer,  of  course, 
in  the  telephone  industry.  Your  rates  are  regulated  by  public  service 
commissions,  I  take  it,  and  they  simply  add  extra  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer's bill.     So  in  your  industry  the  consumer  would  pay  it. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct,  sir.  And,  Senator,  if  I  may  add, 
if  that  rate  is  put  to  a  point  where  the  customer  can't  pay  for  it, 
these  telephones  will  be  taken  out  and  the  service  for  the  remaining 
subscribers  diminishes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  statement  as  to  how  much  more 

it  would  cost? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  am  going  to  come  to  that,  sir.     I  should  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  don't  want  to  anticipate  you. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  all  right,  sir. 

Now,  while  I  refer  to  and  have  compiled  this  chart — on  the  easel 
before  you — based  on  figures  taken  from  the  annual  reports  submitted 
under  oath  by  the  officers  of  these  respective  companies,  I  assure  you 
that  they  are  a  fair  example  of  like-sized  companies  throughout  our 
many  States.  In  looking  over  this  chart,  I  trust  that  each  and  every 
one  will  appreciate  that  whether  that  telephone  exchange  is  located 
in  a  metropolitan  center  or  not,  the  little  exchange  located  at  the 
crossroads  in  a  community  of  300  people  or  less  is  just  as  important 
to  the  people  of  that  community  as  the  telephone  exchange  is  to  the 
residents  of  our  larger  metropolitan  areas. 
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It  is  true  that  in  many  of  these  communities  the  apparatus  is  not 
of  the  latest  type.  There  is  no  expensive  engineering  in  its  construc- 
tion, but  it  serves  the  people  of  that  community  economically  and 
interconnects  with  the  long-distance  lines  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill  proposed  to  recognize  the 
exfemption  of  the  operators  in  exchanges  serving  500  telephones  or 
less,  but  under  this  bill  establishing  65  cents  as  a  minimum,  and  to 
my  mind  that  is  misleading  from  the  fact  that  this  means  within  36 
months  the  minimum  shall  be  75  cents;  all  right,  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  the  exemption  of  telephone  operatoi's  in  towns 
or  communities  serving  500  telephones  or  less,  but  if  this  bill  succeeds 
in  passage  it  will  impose  on  these  smaller  companies  a  construction 
and  maintenance  charge  far  beyond  the  gross  income  received  for 
the  service. 

As  an  illustration:  The  average  rural  line  may  be  built  for  approxi- 
mately $150  per  mile  under  the  present  40  cents  an  hour  minimum 
scale,  keeping  in  mind  the  differentials  for  mechanics  above  that 
minimum,  but  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  and  75  cents  becomes  the 
minimum,  it  establishes  a  rate  of  $6  a  day  of  8  hours  for  common 
labor  to  set  poles.  It  establishes  a  minimum  of  $6  a  day  for  appren- 
tices who  watch  the  highways  for  the  safety  of  the  public  while  con- 
struction is  under  way,  and  with  the  differentials  to  be  added  to  the 
truck  driver,  the  lineman,  the  foreman,  and  the  timekeeper,  what  will 
be  the  result? 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  purchase  of  supplies  such  as  wire, 
glass,  equipment  of  various  kinds,  instruments,  and  cable  are  all 
interstate  products  and  this  65-cent  minimum  applying  on  all 
industries  will  apply  to  every  bit  of  equipment  or  material  used  by 
these  smaller  companies,  and  will  increase  the  cost  per  mile  of  farm 
line,  which  under  present  conditions  can  be  built  for  approximately 
$150  a  mile,  to  approximately  $250  per  mile  or  more,  and  that  cost 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  prohibitive  in  order  to  serve  these  rural  com- 
munities economically. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  war,  telephone  engineers  have  given 
considerable  thought,  study,  and  experiment  as  to  how  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  construction  to  serve  these  smaller  communities  as  well  as  the 
farms  w^ith  telephone  service,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and,  like  many  other  improvements,  this  has  been  retarded 
on  account  of  the  war  for  the  past  4  or  5  years. 

Now  comes  this  proposed  piece  of  legislation  that  will,  if  enacted 
into  law,  wipe  out  any  savings  and  make  the  furnishing  of  economical 
service  prohibitive  in  these  smaller  communities. 

Now  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  chart? 

Taking  the  B  and  C  companies,  the  average  capital  investment  in 
the  B  companies  is  $67,561. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  supervisor 
of  telephones  to  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission, 
a  copy  of  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  fui-nish. 

The  average  investment  per  telephone 

Senator  Ellender  (interposing) .  Will  you  tell  us  first,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  B,  C,  D,  and  E  classification? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir.  I  read  the  classification  as  set  by  the 
Commission  as  to  revenues  per  year. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  see.     That  is  the  basis? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 
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uTcl^^^To^  ComSsion  ha.  employed  a  simple  method  of 
s.^nn?^rior^^^^^^  companies;  and,  of  course,  more  mtncate 

'''^r.iZl^:!n^^^^  companies  is  $118.37^ 

T^lvT^e!^^^^     When  we  speak  about  ''per  station,"  we  mean 
^'telephone  served." 

The  gross  revenues  are  5)1d,oz». 

The  net  income  is  $2,358.  income  per  horn- 

Now,  the  gross  revenue  is  based  on  that.     1  he  net  mcome  pei  u 

of  service  is  27  cents. 

The  gross  revenues  per  station  are  Jb^».yt). 

The  hourly  gross  revenue  per  station  is  fOmSd- 

The  ratio  of  net  income  to  capital  i?^^^ ^^^^,/'^^;f  ^^^^^    what  we 

For  the  information  of  this  committee  I  J^l^^fy/r^j^^V^^ 
+nrm  ^'^Prvice  stations"  are  pole  lines  erected  by  the  tarmers  tnem 
term    service  sraiions     a      p  connect  to  then-  market  center. 

'^riSmnoI^^^^^  fees,  and  no  regular  service  other 

'""Ztt^^^S^^^^^  a  '-'-'  -'  ''^'''^  ^^^"^^  communities  of 

Thpre  are  72  exchanges,  and  the  average  is  1,596. 

Then  there  are  the  C  companies  and  the  D  companies;  and  then 

"^ow  "tm/rn  State-I  am  speaking  of  Minnesota   but  this  is 

'  ♦oti^Y  r,f  our  Western  States— I  mentioned  two  hundred-odd 

coCan"es      I  d  dn"   tdl  you  that  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  we  have 

STocdled  farmers'  companies  that  connect  to   he  entire  system. 

'  Senator  Ellender.  But  you  term  that  "services. 

Mr  Crowley.  Yes;  those  are  services.    That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  EllInder.' Why  is  it  that  the  farmers  are  compelled  to 
do  that?    Is  it  because  it  wouldn't  pay  a  company  to  do  it^ 

Mr  Crowley.  No,  Senator.  If  I  may  go  back  to  the  earlier 
historv-and  I  should  have  gone  there  to  give  you  that  develop- 
ment-please remember.  Senator,  that  we  have  gonethjough  three 
stages  in  the  telephone  business  m  your  lifetime  and  mme.  We  have 
(rone  throueh  17  years  of  absolute  monopoly.      „  _,  ,     ,  n     ««i 

^Earli™  history  shows  that  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  col- 
lected $fo  per  telephone  royalty  for  17  years  of  the  patent  on  every 

''^V^Jwe'nf ttrulh^i  patent  period.     And  then,  when  the  patent 
exple^  we  Sthi-ough  what  was  caUed  the  competitive  period. 

^'iJfo^netrmber!  the  telephone  development  took  place  fost  in  t^^ 
larger  areas     The  Bell  Co.,  of  course,  naturally,  bemg  able  to  get  a 
royalty  of  $10  per  telephone,  put  it  where  the  groups  were  closest. 
%h,  n?r  dear  sir,  th^t  is  where  the  income  foundation  was  laid  for 
some 'of  this  big  telephone  property.  . 

Then  we  went  into  the  competitive  period,  ^e  had  at  one  time 
26  manufacturers  of  independent  ^PParatusm  the  United  states. 

And  remember  Senator,  there  were  no  toll  lines  in  those  days,  it 
is  in  voTtime  and  my  time  that  the  toll  line  was  established  from 
Chic^o  to  New  Yorkf  and  New.  York  to  Chicago,  depending  upon 
at  which  point  you  are.    Later  this  was  extended  to  the  coast.     Untu 
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1905,  we  had  no  connections  to  the  west  coast.  Those  things  have 
all  come  in  later. 

Now,  the  larger  company  was  developing  the  commercial  areas 
and  the  metropolitan  areas.  It  was  not  until  the  business  of  the 
Nation  become  more  closely  tied  in  with  the  rural  areas  that  the 
demand  by  the  rural  people  arose. 

John  Smith  and  his  son  sent  for  a  telephone,  and  they  connected 
it  to  the  farm.  Then  the  neighbor  said,  "I  want  to  get  one.''  And 
then  someone  else  wanted  one. 

Now,  that  is  how  this  telephone  business  grew  up. 

As  a  rule,  when  you  went  to  use  a  long-distance  service,  for  a 
number  of  years  you  had  to  go  to  the  drug  store  to  use  the  telephone. 
Then  gradually,  as  time  went  on,  their  use  spread. 

We  have  found  that  the  competitive  period  was  not  the  answer  to 
serve  the  public.  That  was  recognized  by  our  legislatures.  They 
granted  power  to  the  public-utility  commissions  to  regulate,  rather 
than  to  make,  a  competitive  condition. 

My  dear  sir,  in  small  communities,  where  we  had  a  general  store, 
we  had  three  or  four  telephones,  one  on  each  wall. 

But  we  eliminated  that  through  regulation.  And  these  farmers 
kept  extending  their  service,  and  you  couldn't  push  them  out.  And 
it  has  been  growing  ever  since. 

Does  that  answer  your  question,  sir? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  followed  you. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  shall  confine  most  of  my  remarks  to  both  class  B 
and  C  companies  from  the  fact  that  it  is  self-evident  that  there  is 
insufficient  revenues  in  the  class  D  or  E  companies  to  even  consider 
applying  the  65  cents  per  hour  minimum  for  this  type  exchange,  but 
upon  these  two  classes,  D  and  E,  will  fall  an  additional  construction 
cost  as  well  as  an  increased  maintenance  cost  if  the  bill  becomes  a 
law  from  the  fact  that  the  present  exemption  in  the  law  does  not 
include  male  employees. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  members  of  this  committee  with 
a  lot  of  repetition  in  statistical  information  from  the  many  comments 
and  exhibits  submitted  to  me  by  many  companies,  but  I  have  selected 
the  figures — not  the  highest  results  nor  from  the  poorest  showing,  but  a 
fair  average  example — and  I  therefore  will  confine  myself  to  two 
companies  under  the  class  B  classification. 

Let  us  take  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Eckles,  president  of  the  Blue 
Earth  Valley  Telephone  Co.,  operating  exchanges  at  Blue  Earth, 
Winnebago,  Wells,  and  serving  the  villages  of  Huntley,  Guckeen,  and 
Elmore.  I  believe  it  is  sufficient  just  to  quote  Mr.  Eckles'  letter  for 
the  information  of  the  committee.     [Reading:] 

Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  September  26,  1945. 

Dear  Mr.  Crowley:  You  ask  what  effect  the  proposed  increase  of  wage 
minimum  in  the  telephone  business  would  have  on  our  business  here  at  Blue 
Earth,  Elmore,  Wells,  and  Winnebago. 

As  you  know,  our  present  minimum  wage  rates  are  40  cents  per  hour,  although 
the  fact  is  that  only  a  few  learners  receive  that  low  wage,  and  most  of  the  other 
employees  receive  considerably  more. 

We  have  calculated  that  on  a  percentage  basis,  if  the  minimum  wage  was  raised 
to  65  cents,  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  our  wage  scales  of  36  percent 

Senator  Smith.  Is  it  shown  that  all  wages  would  be  raised  cor- 
respondingly? 
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Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.     [Reading:] 

last  vear  (1944)  our  total  wages  paid  was  $48,407.12      An  increase  of  36 

percent  lould  me^n  $17,430.52  additio^nal  wages,  or  more  than  our  net  return  for 

the  year  1944,  which  was  $17,238.79. 
Senator  Smith.  That  is  assuming,  of  course,  t^**  ^^[^^f^^^f.f,^ 

would  be  applied  to  the  whole  scale.    Just  assuming  that  yo" J*  ^e 

yoW  nJnimum  to  65  cents,  does  that  mean  you  raise  everybody  else 

to  the  same  percentage?  .        ^       -^  i    f^u^«r? 

Senator  Ellender   It  might  follow,  but  does  it  necessarUy  follow? 

Mr  Crowley.  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  keep  an 

organization  together,  Senator,  if  you  raise  one  group  and  not  another. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out.    You  are  raismg 

that  argument?  ,  ,. « 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir.     Does  that  answer  your  question.^ 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 
Mr.  Crowley  (reading): 

But  there  is  also  another  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     In  1944  our 
net  income  from  toll  commissions  was  $19,015 

Senator  Tunnell  (interposing).  On  what  capitalization? 
Mr.  Crowley.  Well,  on  the  capitalization  of  the  estimated  amount 
of  $67  000     Now,  this  is  the  toll  commission. 

Senator  TunneLl.  About  $19,000  profit  on  the  $67,000  capitaliza- 

'^Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir.  I  see.  But  if  you  will  let  me  clear  this 
up  as  I  go  on,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  all  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  your  statement. 
You  may  have  some  explanations  and  some  deductions. 

Mr.  Crowley  (continuing  reading): 

In  1944  our  net  income  from  toll  commissions  was  $19,015  over  and  above  our 
toll  commissions  in  the  normal  year  of  1939.  Hrawn  nu\ 

When  our  boys  come  home  to  stay,  there  will  be  no  more  long-dra\^n-out 
''collect''  messages  from  distant  States  and  distant  countries.  In  another  year 
we  expect  busS  to  become  more  or  less  settled,  and  -^.^o  not  ttok  it  unrea^^^^^ 
able  to  expect  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  what  we  might  call  super  toll  business 

''''The?efor'^!^considering  the  $12,760  shrinkage  in  toll,  plus  the  deficit  of  $191 -73 
will  leave  $i2  861.73  to  be  made  up  by  the  increasing  of  telephone  rates  to  the 
TubsSrs  in' order  just  to  keep  even  And  we  all  kno^^Mhat  a  business  must 
have  some  profit  in  order  to  make  satisfactory  progress  and  ^a^^^^,^*^  Pf^/^^^^nw 
We  ask  that  we  may  continue  to  give  fair  wage  rates  to  our  emplo>  ees  and  low 
telephone  rates  to  our  patrons— then  every  family  can  have  a  telephone  and  aU 
will  be  satisfied. 

The  following  are  the  rates  in  effect  at  Blue  Earth,  Winnebago,  and 
Wells,  Minn.: 


Individual-line  business.. 

2-party  line  business 

Individual-line  residence. 

2-party  line  residence 

4-party  line  residence 

Rural  multiparty 

Rural  switching  charge.. 


Rates  per  month,  gross 


Blue  Earth 
and  W'ells 


$2.75 
2.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 


Winnebago 


$3.00 
2.75 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
.40 


I 
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You  will  note,  Mr.  Eckles  says  in  his  letter  that  the  first  step  in 
the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  if  passed,  would  place  an 
increase  of  36  percent  in  increased  costs  of  service  to  the  telephone 
users  served  by  the  Blue  Earth  Valley  Telephone  Co.  The  Blue 
Earth  Valley  Teleplione  Co.  serves  2,330  company-owned  stations  and 
1,156  service  stations  at  Blue  Earth,  Wells,  Winnebago,  and  surround- 
ing rural  community. 

Now,  then,  let  us  take  up  the  next  company  that  serves  3,342  tele- 
phones out  of  one  central  office,  and  let  me  quote  from  the  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  manager,  Mr.  L.  A.  Mills,  as  to  what  effect  this  bill  will 
have  on  them.  The  population  of  New  Ulm  is  8,743,  and  the  number 
of  local  telephones  is  2,611,  rural  phones  731,  or  a  total  of  3,342. 


Hours 
worked 

Average 

hourly 

rate 

pay-roll 
amount 

Percent- 
age 

Female  emolovees         .. ' . 

37,893 
14,097 

$0,469 
.735 

$17, 773. 81 
10, 367. 05 

\lale  emolovees            ...      .         ....... ..... 

Total        

28, 140. 86 

100 

0) 
(0 

.65 
».80 

Increase 
over 
1944 

Percent- 
age over 
1944 

Proposed  rates  of  pay: 
First  year: 

T^ftmale  pmnlovees                                  

$24,630.45 
11,277.60 

I^aIp  pmnlnvw**?                                          _- --.  -_ 

Total. 

35,908.05 

Increase 

7, 767. 19 

21.6-f- 

Second  year: 

(0 
0) 

.70 

».85 

26, 525. 10 
11,982.45 

Male  employees 

Tntnl 

38, 507.  55 
10, 366. 69 

Increase • 

36.9- 

Third  year: 

0) 
0) 

.75 
>.90 

28, 419.  75 
12, 687.  30 

Male  employees "- 

Total  increase                ......... --.. -- 

12,966.19 

46.1- 

» Same. 
>  Estimate. 

Senator  Smith.  Why  do  you  say  "minus"  there,  while  the  other 
one  is  ''plus"? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  just  the  fraction  point. 
The  New  Ulm  Co.  operates  under  the  following  rate  schedule: 

Per  month 
gross 

Individual  line  business $3.  00 

2-party  line  business 2.  50 

Individual  line  residence ' J.  75 

2-party  line }•  ^0 

Rural  multiparty -- l-'^ 

Now  let  us  refer  to  the  Norman  County  Telephone  Co.,  of  Ada, 
Minn.,  a  class  C  company.  In  order  to  meet  a  75  cents  an  hour 
provision  of  this  proposed  bill,  this  company  would  require  an  increase 
of  $13.56  per  annum  per  telephone  for  769  telephone  users  at  Ada, 
Minn.,  of  which  there  are  481  local  stations  and  288  rural  stations. 
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The  following  rates  are  in  effect  at  Ada,  Minn.:  p,rmonth 

gross 

$3.25 

Individual  line  business 2.  75 

2-party  line  business.-. ''  1.  75 

Individual  line  residence 

Rural  multiparty  business:                                                                            2.25 

Grounded __  2.50 

Metallic 

Rural  multiparty  residence:                                                                                   _  ^   50 

Grounded ~~   _     1.  75 

Metallic '"""''""II       .40 

Service  stations ~  ' 

The  Hastings  Telephone  Co.  operates  Hastings   Dakota  County 
Minn  —population  5,662.    Telephones  operated,  1,393,  of  which  1,051 
Seal  and  342  rurkl.     From  information  received  from  their  secre- 
IZyUr  Yrving  Todd,  their  accountant  furnishes  the  following  report: 


Operators -- 

Increase  (percent) 

Increase  in  money 

Commercial  employees. 

Increase .-- 

Plant  men 

Increase. 


Paid  in 
1944 


$9,478.83 


1,650.00 
■3,'46i.'28 


Estimated  increased  expenses: 

Operators,  100  percent 

Commercial,  100  percent- . . 

Plant  men ,  70  percent 

Superintendent,  70  percent . 


Total. 


65-cent 
rate 


$12,655.18 

33.50 

$3, 176. 35 

2, 202. 75 

552.  75 

4, 620. 81 

1, 159.  53 


70-cent 
rate 


$13, 628. 65 
43.77 
$4, 149. 82 
2, 372.  21 
.  722. 21 
4, 976.  28 
1,515.00 


75-cent 
rate 


Increase  per  telephone,  annually  . 
Increase  per  telephone,  monthly. 


3, 176. 35 
552. 75 
811. 67 
609.31 


5, 150. 08 


3.70 
.31 


4, 149. 82 
722. 21 

1,060.50 
796.10 


6, 728. 63 


4.83 
.40 


$14,602.12 

54.05 

$5, 123. 29 

2, 541. 83 

891.83 

5, 332. 10 

1, 870.  82 


5, 123.  29 
891.  83 

1,  309. 57 
983. 08 


8, 307. 77 


5.96 
.496 


The  following  schedule  of  rates  is  in  force  at  Hastings: 

Per  month  net 

$3  00 
Individual  line  business 2  50 

2-party  line  business 2  oO 

Individual  line  residence ^'  ^q 

2-party  line  residence.  _ - j*  25 

4-party  line  residence ■^'  ^q 

Rural  multiparty  metallic 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  profit  did  that  company  make  last  year? 
Mr.  Crowley.  The  Hastings  Co.?    I  will  have  to  refer  to  the  hie, 

sir      6  44 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  does  that  mean?    6.44  percent  return  on 

the  investment? 
Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Tunnell.  And  had  no  sm-plus? 
You  named  two  or  three  others  there.     What  are  they!" 
Mr.  Crowley.  I  should  be  glad  to  take  the  time,  if  the  committee 

wishes. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  for  1944?  r      •       ^       n 

Mr  Crowley.  That  was  for  1943,  Senator.    I  am  referring  to  all 

my  figures  for  1943,  Senator,  for  this  reason— 1944  won  t  be  m  the 

hands  of  the  Commission. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  be  able  to  say  how  those  figures  of 
1943  would  compare  with  those  of  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  has  been  an  increase,  largely  due  to  this 
volume  of  toll  commission  revenues  that  have  come  in  from  every 
little  company,  which  we  all  anticipate  is  going  to  recede  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  activities. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  manage  the  company  yourself?  Do 
you  own  all  the  stock  in  your  company? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Could  you  anticipate  any  increase  of  local  busi- 
ness in  the  telephone  line  after  the  war? 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  will  be  some  burdens. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  ask  you  if  you  anticipate  an  increase  in  the 
business,  in  the  local  service. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Well,  what  we  are  more  seriously  thinking  about  is 
not  so  much  the  development  of  the  demand,  but  what  the  result  of 
public  improvements  is  going  to  impose  on  us  in  the  way  of  mainte- 
nance costs. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  I  would  like  to  have  your  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  Crowley.  May  I  have  the  question?     I  didn't  hear  it. 

(The  question  referred  to  was  read  by  the  reporter.) 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  will  he  be  able  to  expand  his 
business? 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  asking  him  if  he  is  anticipating  a  greater 
local  business  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Crowley.  In  some  communities,  I  think  that  will  be  true, 
Senator.     In  others,  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  In  what  kind  of  an  area  will  there  be  no  in- 
crease, in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  in  your  rural  communities,  in  our  well- 
settled  farms,  we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can.  Nonetheless, 
the  large  farms  could  be  divided  again,  although  that  is  not  a  trend. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  you  think  that  people  will  be  able  to  buy 
more?     They  will  have  more  business  to  transact  after  the  war? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  I  think  there  will  be  a  demand,  naturally. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Won't  that  increase  the  telephone  business? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  increase  will  take 
the  same  pace  that  it  did  for  the  first  18  months  of  the  war. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  do  think  that  it  will  increase  the  busi- 
ness, don't  you,  over  the  prewar,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  over  prewar,  it  will. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  have  given  you  the  figures  for  the  Hastings  Co. 

Now,  let's  take  the  little  Zumbrota  Telephone  Co.,  operating 
Zunibrota,  Minn.;  population,  1,350.  This  company  has  a  total  of 
701  stations — 423  local  and  278  rural.  That  is  a  strictly  rural  com- 
munity. Mr.  F.  C.  Marvin,  manager  of  the  company,  makes  the 
following  statement: 

65-cents-an-hour  basis 

Estimated  operating  expense _  $15,  855.  9o 

Operating  expense,  1944 10,  037.  03 

Total .--.       5,818.90 

or  an  increase  of  58  percent  on  rentals. 


70-cents-an-hour  basts 

$17,071.46 
Estimated  operating  expense '^^J  q^^  Qg 

Operating  expense,  1944 ' ' 

Total -- - -       ^■«3'l-'«3 

or  an  increase  of  70  percent. 

76-cents-an-hour  basis 

$18  291   62 
Estimated  operating  expense '^'  q^^'  q^ 

Operating  expense,  1 944 ' 

Total... - - - 8,254.57 

or  an  increase  of  82  percent. 

In  Other  words,  it  means  an  average  increase  per  phone  on  the 
65-cent  basis  of  $8.30  annually;  on  the  70-cent  basis,  $10;  and  on 
the  7  5-cent  basis,  $11.78. 

Senator  Tunnell.  A  Httle  less  than  a  dollar  a  month. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes.  Oh,  but,  Senator,  have  you  ever  attended 
a  hearing  and  tried  to  get  75  cents  a  month  more  from  the  farmers.^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  I  think  they  are  pretty  fair  people. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  didn't  say  they  were  unfau*. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I   think   one  might   assume   that   they  were 

unfair,  from  your  answer.  ,      j     t 

Mr  Crowley.  The  Pine  Island  Telephone  Co.,  a  border-lme  com- 
pany operates  in  a  ]bown  of  1,000  inhabitants,  and  has  507  subscribers 
270  local  and  237  rural.  The  following  comparison  of  wages  paid 
by  the  company  for  1944,  1945,  and  the  proposed  wage  scale  ol  65 
cents,  70  cents,  and  75  cents  per  hour,  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Keane, 
president  of  the  company,  in  his  letter  of  September  24: 

Operators'  wages  for  1944,  no  overtime. ^«  t5n  qo 

Operators'  wages  for  1945,  time  and  one-half  overtime _ b,  54U.  dU 

Operators'  wages  at  65  cents  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime b,  540.  ^0 

Operators'  wages  at  70  cents  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime 7,  091.  50 

Operators'  wages  at  75  cents  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime 7,  b4^.  /O 

Comparing  the  operators'  wages  for  1944  of  $2,451.56  with  those  at  65  cents 
per  hour  of  $6,540.30,  we  find  an  increase  of  over  265  percent. 

During  1944  we  had  other  wages  of  manager  and  lineman  of  S)5,b00.  it  we  gave 
our  other  employees  the  same  percentage  increase  as  we  would  give  the  opera- 
tors at  65  cents  per  hour,  our  other  labor  costs  would  be  $14,840. 

Operators'  wages  at  65  cents  per  hour ^7,  540.  30 

Other  labor  at  the  same  percentage  increase  as  operators "_____ 

Total  labor  costs 21,  380.  30 

Our  total  revenues  for  1944  were  $13,157.06,  and  we  had  a  deficit  of  $209.46. 

You  may  say  that  increasing  the  wages  of  other  employees  the  same  percentage 
as  the  operators  is  a  little  farfetched.  Surely  our  manager  and  the  other  help  are 
entitled  to  as  great  an  increase  in  wages  as  the  operator  class. 

If  the  65-cents-an-hour  wage  scale  is  placed  on  the  Federal  statute  books,  you 
can  see  from  our  1944  income  statement  that  the  Pine  Island  Telephone  Co.  will 
be  hopelessly  bankrupt. 

This  will  be  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  and  is  a  fair  comparison  that 
might  be  drawn  from  any  of  the  B  or  C  companies  of  my  State  or 
adjoining  States  for  companies  of  a  sunilar  size.  r>i      xr<      u 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  geographical  location  of  the  Blue  Earth 
Co.  which  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  New  Ulm  Co.  is 
located  in  the  central  part,  the  Hastings  Co.  in  the  eastern  part,  and 
the  Norman  County  Co.  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota. 
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im!!?.To"'''^  I  f  I"  y.^''  ^"^  ^'""^  ^^^  "'^s^  serious  consideration  to  the 
importance  of  telephone  communication?     Do  not  impose  upon  the 

Slop^e'nY    ^^"^''''''  '^''  ^^^  ^^""^P^^  '''  -«ntin3growTand 

nn^r^^  ^Tn""  "''''^-  ^^^^  the  telephone  industry  is  now  regulated  by 
dow'  '''I^TJ^k''''^^^^^'  Commission  insofar  as  those  Lmpaniel 
St«?f.  wlt^h  H  ^^'  ^""T^^'  r  ^«^«^^^^d,  and  throughout  our  many 
ntnitv  r  r«  1  f'^^^^J^^  «^,two,  they  are  regulated  by  the  public 
Statel         ^^^^^^^  and  warehouse  commissions  of  then-  particular 

rJ^TJ.T'^'^^''''''^  have  within  their  powers  the  regulation  as  to 
capital  accounts,  prescribe  the  accounting  methods  to  be  followed,  and 
D^^blic      Witt  H  ^.^^^^as^^ab  eness  of  the  costs  of  the  service  to  the 

Stn«Hnn  ^>.-  '"lu  •''^'''^'^  '^.^^'  «^^  *^^^i^  ^lose  proximity  to  the 
situations  withm  their  respective  States,  they  are  familiar  with  the 
costs  of  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  various 
companies .  » »i  iw  ua 

Then  also,  consider  that  in  most  of  our  States  the  industrial  com- 
missions  have  made  a  careful  study  as  to  the  costs  of  living  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  as  compared  to  the  smaller  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  and  have  adopted  a  graduated  minimum  weekly  wage  to  be 
paid  female  employees  for  a  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week 
based  on  population.  This  method  should  by  all  means  be  given 
consideration  and  adopted  in  the  bill  before  you 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  inject  this  question.  Surely  no 
one  would  contend  that  the  monthly  salary  paid  to  the  policeman  or 
fireman  m  the  cities  of  New  York  or  Chicago  that  the  same  salary 
should  be  paid  to  the  members  of  all  police  and  fire  departments 
located  in  all  other  cities,  towns,  and  viUages,  whether  they  be  a  fuIJv 
organized  department,  a  subject-to-call  department,  or  volunteer 
department,  but  just  because  they  are  policemen  or  firemen  they 
should  receive  the  same  compensation.  In  effect,  that  is  what  this 
bill  proposes  to  do  to  the  telephone  industry. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  tliis  committee  and  our 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  interested  in  creat- 
ing more  jobs  for  our  people  so  that  all  may  be  employed  at  a  gainful 
occupation,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  in 
operation  m  Minnesota  in  communities  serving  less  than  500  tele- 
phones 64  mechanically  operated  switchboards,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  been  installed  since  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  notwithstanding  that  such  companies'  operators  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  estimated  that  these  instaUations 
have  replaced  an  average  of  three  operators,  or  a  total  of  192  tele- 
phone operators  in  Minnesota  alone.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the 
aggregate  figures  as  to  all  of  the  other  States. 

Senator  1  unnell.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  wi-ong  to  use  machinerv? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  use  macliinery? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  wouldn't  say  it  is  wrong.     I  think  we  are  coming 
to  that.     Answering  that  is  going  to  be  our  problem,  Senator. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  telephone  operators  that  come 
from  large  famines  of  moderate  means  in  these  smaller  communities 
would  not  have  been  able  to  complete  their  liigh  school  education 
had  It  not  been  for  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  secure  employment 
m  then-  home  town  telephone  office  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
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their  studies   toward   the   completion   of   their   education.     It   now 
appears  that  through  legislation  these  opportumties  will  become  less 

This  must  be  rather  discouraging  to  the  parents  of  these  girls  in 
our  smaller   communities,   who   are   anxious   to   keep   their  families 
together  and  awav  from  the  larger  centers  of  population.     Home  is 
much  preferable  to  these  young  ladies  but  necessity  of  employment 
compels  them  to  seek  elsewhere,  as  gradually  and  steadily  the  jobs 
are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  in  such  communities;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  fc^How  workers  and  my  own,  tins  bill,  as  proposed  and 
unless  modified,  will  but  add  to  the  problems  of  our  smaller  com- 
munities. T       'J   U  U 
In  my  earlier  statement  referring  to  the  chart,  1  said  it  was  seit- 
evident  that  the  class  D  and  E  companies  could  not  survive  it   a 
65-  to  75-ceiit  minimum  per  hoiu-  for  labor  was  imposed  upon  them, 
which  this  bill  proposed  to  do.     I  also  said  that  I  feared  the  results 
as  to  extensions  and  further  developments  of  the  industry  in  the 
smaller  communities  of  our  several  States.     I  call  your  attention 
that  many  of  such  communities  are  served  by  the  larger  companies 
and  such  companies  may  absorb  tlu-ough  a  ^'rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
nolicv  and  continue  to  operate.                          ,        ^        ,  t-.  • 

Biit  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  class  D  and  E  companies 
are  operated  by  individual  owners  and  groups  of  citizens  interested 
in  an  economical  telephone  service  for  their  respective  communities. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  financial  return  as  much  as  it  is  the  convenience 
and  protection  that  telephone  service  aft'ords  them. 

Let  us  assume— and  I  mention  this  not  as  a  probability  but  as  a 
Dossibilitv— that  in  order  to  meet  these  ever-increasing  costs  they 
decide  to  curtail  the  service  by  limiting  the  hours  of  service-no 
service  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. ;  no  service  on  bundays 
and  holidays.  In  vears  past  that  was  considered  telephone  service. 
Would  it  be  considered  telephone  service  today?  ,        •_     ^         .         . 

Then  let  us  consider  further  that  they  should  decule  to  refuse  to 
accept  any  calls  to  or  from  any  interstate  points,  and  limit  the  busi- 
ness strictly  to  intrastate  calls. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  realize  what  a  chaotic  condition  any  such  steps 
would  create  in  our  communications  system?  We  must^  keep  in 
mind  that  a  large  volume  of  our  telegrams  origmate  and  terminate 
through  these  smaller  telephone  exchanges.  I  know  of  no  such  inten- 
tions, but  let  us  not  adopt  legislation  that  will  compel  them  so  to  do 
on  the  grounds  of  self-defense  and  confiscation.  .     ,  ^  i     i,  „^ 

Now  gentlemen,  what  proposal  do  these  independent  telephone 
companic^s  have  to  offer  if  the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding 
them  are  to  be  given  due  recognition  by  the  Congress?  In  our 
opinion,  if  any  increase  in  wages  is  going  to  be  legislated  it  will  be 
imperatively  necessary-  I  want  to  make  that  just  as  strong  as  i 
can—for  Congress  to 'increase  the  present  exemption  of  500-station 
exchanges  to  1 ,000-station  exchanges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  500-station  amendment  was  before  Congress  6  years  ago  in  1939, 
there  were  manv  people  in  private  and  public  hfe  who  felt  the  exemp- 
tion then  should  be  placed  on  a  1 ,000-station  basis.  The  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  various  State  public 
utUity  commissions,  and  in  their  answers  many  of  the  commissions 
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Toortlon  bS'^*'  '^""^'^•"•'"  ^•^'^^  ^''^  --P''-  ^'-W  be  on  the 

It  IS,  as  I  have  said,  imperatively  necessary  that  this  inerease  in 

the  exonipt.on  be  given  if  these  independent  companies  oneratfn?^   n 

as  VeTnow  ?°3""''r  "'  ''"'  '"''^''y  ^'^  toSnue Tn  busine  "s 

R  I  T  o        /,''< P"ono  companies  will  come  regardless  of  lesislation 
wni  1  „t      1  '"''"•'  n"-'  "°^  "'^'  ^'»'  ™P'<"ty  with  whXhe  conversions 
Ad  ftfcSt'oTtTat'r""'""^'^  ■'  H'"  'T^latbnTsTnrtT 
ment  op^J^tuS  ^  T  ^rnsIXr  tef  ^Z  ^1^7'^^- 
XT'tot  £tSt^  ^'"'^"-"^■"  ^--™'*^  will  be'sSii^Jy" 

bill  in  the  House.  H  R.  2788,  which  provfd,:!  a  1-year  stltut.^  " 
in  Senate' bilTf.40  ^  T°"V  '"'^  *°.'"''"''°"  '«  not  covered  in  any  way 
secar  6  S  o'tL  pref;  U  Fairl'^  '""I'l'^'^f  ''r^^'  P-ovisfon  o^ 
provision  e^ploye^  are  requTred  ^ten  !' wf'"''  ^'^  K^'"^f  ^'''^ 
pay  double  the  amount  that  k  dl  T.  "^^  '"',*  '"  brought,  to 
justification  for  su^r^hash  provision ItXTl'^r^w''"  !?"« 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  patience 
from'5oS'tI?onn''t;/  T""^""  '^y°"''  "''^"  *"'  ""='•*•'»«*'  "le  cvception 
stea^°  iir  ,!;°S  atr  o^:;  ^^t^TpV^to-^s'  rat  th^a''^'^^'  f 
persons  benefited      Do  you  think  that'll;  t,ue/  ""  "'" 

therp      Ami  T  f  .  nl^  !i?  P'^^.P^?;  ^^^  ^^^^y  pass  upon  the  fair  standards 

Mr.  TuNNELL.  But  they  can't  take  it  out  of  the  air  That  mnnn^ 
has  to  come  either  from  the  users,  or  it  has  to  come  from  a  slZ^Z 
in  pay  to  vour  employees  "^""'l  iiom  a  snoitage 
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We  sell  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
a  far-fetched  idea  to  place  the  telephone  communication  under  an 
mterstate  regulation,  such  as  commodities  moving  from  one  to  another 
State. 

There  is  no  commodity  moving  in  a  telephone  communication. 
Ihe  physical  Imes  and  poles  don't  move.  We  don't  sell  any  part  of 
that  commodity. 

It  is  the  two  human  voices  that  interchange.  And  that  is  called  an 
mterstate  product. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  selling  the  use  of  that  machine. 

Senator  Ellender.  Just  one  question.  It  has  been  testified  here 
on  several  occasions  that  this  moderate  increase  in  the  present  mini- 
mum rate,  as  well  as  the  rate  fixed  by  the  W.  L.  B.,  will  be  absorbed 
by  business. 

Now,  judging  from  your  testimony,  that  would  be  entirely  impos- 
sible to  the  industry  which  you  represent. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  rates  so 
that  you  could  be  able  to  give  service? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  of  course.  Senator,  if  I  may  interject,  that  in- 
volves the  assumption  that  the  subscriber  is  willing  to  pay  You 
know,  there  is  no  law  in  the  United  States  that  will  compel  the  sub- 
scriber to  pay  the  increased  rate. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  law  of  necessity.  Don't  you  think  that 
operates? 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  some  cases,  Senator.  But  there  are  many  mar- 
ginal cases  where  necessity  doesn't  have  such  a  place. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  agree  with  you.     There  are. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  to  be  a  little 
more  specific:  Do  you  know  of  any  company  that  can  absorb  this  loss 
today  if  the  bill  were  enacted? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  know  of  a  company  that  can  absorb  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Without  raising  the  rates? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Senator,  you  asked  me  a  question  about  the  return. 
Ihis  appears  in  the  annual  report  that  I  have  here. 

Senator  Tunnell.  For  the  different  companies? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  different  companies. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  should  like  to  have  that  put  in  the  record. 

(The  report  referred  to  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  will  meet  tomorrow  at  the  same  hour,  in 
room  424-B. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednesdav 
October  10,  1945,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1945 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  424-B,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Tunnell 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Tunnell,  Ellender,  and  Smith. 

Also  present:  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  first  person  on  my  list  today  is  Mr.  Morti- 
mer Cosby. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MORTIMER  COSBY,  PRESIDENT  AND  MANAGER, 
JEFFERSON  HOTEL,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  (ACCOMPANIED  BY  M.  0. 
RYAN,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE,  AMERICAN  HOTEL  AS- 
SOCIATION) 
Senator  Tunnell.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  your  connection 

to  the  stenographer.  .^^       t 

Mr.  Cosby.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1  am 
Mortimer  Cosby,  president  and  manager  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel  in 

Columbia,  S.  C.  .        .        tt      i  a        •  ^• 

I  am  appearing  as  a  witness  for  the  American  Hotel  Association. 

The  1940  census  reveals  approximately  1,500,000  hotel  rooms  m 
the  country.  The  industrv  today  employs,  roughly,  800,000  persons, 
which  is  200,000  short  of  our  actual  requirements  on  the  basis  of 
present-day  volume  of  business. 

May  I  acknowledge,  at  the  outset,  that  hotels  are  not  coverexl  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  might  be  argued  that  we  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  But  it  has  been  our  expe- 
rience that  we  compete  in  a  crowded  labor  market  with  all  other  em- 
plovers  and  are  thus  directly  affected.  i     i.  ^  i 

Few  industries  have  such  a  complex  wage  pattern  as  do  hotels. 
The  wide  variety  of  job  classifications  under  a  hotel  roof  find  us 
engaging  staff  ranging  from  professional  people,  through  the  skilled 
artisan  class,  down  to  unskilled  and  even  part-time  and  seasonal 
workers. 

Real  wages  vary  from  stock  dividends  and  bonus  on  profits  down 
to  meals,  tips,  housing,  uniforms,  et  cetera,  in  addition  to  cash  wage. 
The  whole  program  of  wage  controls,  therefore,  has  been  one  of  the 
most   difficult  of  our  wartime   problems.     Under  wage   and   salary 
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Stabilization  we  were  denied  the  right  to  reward  key  employees  with 
sufficient  pay  to  retain  their  services.  i     J  ^«  ^vitu 

The  hotels  of  America  do  not  in  any  sense,  oppose  a  declaration  of 
65  cents  an  hour  as  a  desirable  minimum  wage  toward  which  our 
domestic  economy  should  aim— based  on  the  present  costs  of  living 
l^l'J/'''^^^  ^T  '!  ^^gnizant  however  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
would  ensue  Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  we  are  among  those 
r^.l  'r^  which  are  now  subject  to  cross  pressures  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  As  long  as  rents  for  guest  rooms  are  frozen,  and  menu 
?l?nw1n''J''.i '''''''  our  maximum  potential  income  is  rigidly  controlled, 

fnirlc^    ^^u    K^P'"^^^  narrowing  gap  within  which  additional  cost 
increases  can  be  borne. 

I  doubt  that  any  native  industry  experienced  a  mortality  rate  equal 
to  ours  following  the  last  war,  when  85  percent  of  all  hotels  were  either 
bankrupt  or  had  to  be  refinanced.  Right  today,  on  the  basis  of 
increased  operating  costs,  the  industry  would  again  be  bankrupt  were 
we  to  return  to  that  level  of  occupancy  formerly  experienced  The 
break-even  pomt  m  hotels  has  risen  from  an  average  of  around  60 

hoS    "'    ''''  '^  ^^""'  ^'  P^^^^^^'  ^"^  ^  ^''^'  deaf  higher  in  some 

Hn^pfTJ^-  'l'^'''^'^  ^"^  ^P^^Y  ^.^^^'^  ^^"^"  committee,  the  American 
Hotel  Association  canvassed  the  industry  in  every  State  in  the  Union 

UD  toTo  i'it  ''^''  A  ^^■""^•^  ^^^^  "^^"^"^""^  ^^^^'  ^it^  differentials 
up  to  90  cents  would  mean  in  terms  of  present  operating  costs 

1  present,  for  your  information,  a  tabulation  showing  the  actual 
figures  for  sample  hotels  in  every  State,  and  for  all  sizes  of  properties 
These  reveal  that  the  65-cent  minimum  with  differentials,  would  mean 
f  PT';f o  ^i^c^ease  averaging  21.7  percent.     In  one  hotel    the  %ure 
rose  to  128  6  percent.     Small  towns  would  be  hit  far  hard ei  than  would 
larger  centers,  with  the  smaller  hotels  being  more  adversely  affected 
than  the  larger  ones.     Price  increases  of  7  percent  would  be  required 
and  offer  ]iHl''^1  '"'''  indicated.     Hotels  generally  are  fullt^oTay, 
and  offer  little  change  for  an  increased  volume  of  business  out  of 
which  new  and  added  costs  could  be  absorbed.     While  itTst^-ue  that 
this  particular  survey  shows  the  actual  records  of  on^y  85   hotels 
studies  of  upward   of  300  hotels  across  the  Nation   b/ a   national 
accounting  f^rm  substantiate  these  averages  precisely  national 

An  example  of  the  type  of  squeeze  which  is  currently  effective  is  the 

Si&si^o^nro^H^^^^  ''  '^''  ^'^^  ^'^''  ^^^^  a^eS  Genera 
ronlH  ho  T^«/  K  "^^  ^^""^  mcreases  in  wages  up  to  55  cents  an  hour 
could  be  made  by  employers  without  approval  of  WLB  even  though 
such  increases  were  later  made  the  basis  for  an  appeal  to  OPA  for 
increased  prices.  But  on  September  20,  when  confemng  with  OPA 
officials  a  task  committee  of  the  hotel  industry  advisory  committed 
was  told  tliat  a  hotel  could  not  be  permitted  to^recover  Ly  oUhese 
added  costs  except  by  presenting  an  application  for  relief  under  the 
hardship  provision  of  the  regulations. 

\\hen  I  explain  that  only  two  hotels,  to  our  knowledge,  have 
qualified  for  relief  under  this  provision  during  the  period  of  prile 
controls,  you  will  understand  our  concern.  It  isn't  that  hardshio 
was  not  present  in  some  cases,  because  some  hotels  have  been  forced 
into  receivership  when  denied  relief.  The  hardship  provisions  are 
too  stringent,  and  m  most  cases  the  hotel  would  be  baVikrupt  before 
It  could  qualify.     We  are  for  price  control,  when  necessary,  and  we 
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favor  the  highest  wages  our  American  business  economy  can  possibly 
pay,  but  in  the  face  of  so  inexorable  a  squeeze,  we  are  truly  distressed. 

There  are  several  fallacies  known  to  the  employers  which  we  fear 
are  sometimes  overlooked  in  attempting  to  force  wage  levels  higher. 

First  a  hotel  owner  who  is  financially  able  today  to  step  up  wage 
scales  is  taking  a  fearful  risk  when  he  does  so.  For  this  reason:  He 
runs  the  risk  of  being  frozen  to  the  new  and  higher  wage  regardless 
of  whether  business  a  year  or  two  hence  would  permit  his  maintenance 
of  such  wage  level.     Our  information  in  this  field  comes  direct  from 

the  War  Labor  Board.  i     •     i    i    i  •     xu 

Also,  tips  received  by  employees  should  always  be  included  in  the 
minimum  wage.  The  em.ployer  is  constantly  faced  with  liability  for 
withholding  and  social  security  taxes  for  employees  who  do  not 
declare  their  tip  receipts  to  management.     Also,  it  is  usually  ditticult 

to  estimate  these  receipts.  •     i.       j 

A  very  careful  check  was  made  recently  in  leading  transient  ana 
residential  hotels  in  a  certain  city,  with  the  following  receipts  noted: 

Weekly  tip* 

Coffee  shop  and  low-priced  lunch  rooms $31.  06 

Medium-priced  restaurants ^  '  .^ 

High  medium-priced  dining  rooms ""•    " 

High-priced  dine  and  dance  rooms oo.  'tu 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  say  the  average  tip  ran  about  10  percent 

of  n,  meal  served. 

Mr.  Cosby.  Yes,  su-,  I  would  say  that  is  the  usual  practice.  In 
higher-priced  places  it  runs  higher  than  that,  probably. 

Senator  Smith.  If  it  would  run  from  10  to  15  percent,  you  could 
m  ake  an  estimate  on  an  over-all  basis?  •  •        c 

Mr  Cosby.  Well,  you  could  make  an  estimate;  yes,  sir.  borne 
people  do  not  tip,  but  you  could  estimate  it  on  that  ba^is,  probably 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  do  you  think  the  hotel  should  be  allowed 

credit  for  the  tips?  .  ■, 

Mr  Cosby.  Well,  in  figuring  the  minimum  wage  of  an  employee, 
you  need  to  consider  that  some  of  them  are  dependent  to  a  greater 
extent  on  tips  than  they  are  on  the  wage  scale.  i  j  u    f^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  you  think  that  the  tendency  would  be  to 
reduce  their  wages  to  that  extent?  n      j        -^ 

Mr  Cosby.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  would  reduce  it. 

Senator  Tunnell!  Would  they  not  make  their  first  contract  on 

^Mr.  Crosby.  I  do  not  think  the  tendency  ever  would  be  to  try  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  those  particular  people.  .       i    ^  i     i. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  to  tell  me  an  employer  in  a  hotel  who 
was  hiring  a  man  who  will  take  in  $85.40  in  tips,  will  not  rely  on  that 

to  get  his  employee?  , ,  .    ,  ^     xj       ^u 

Mr  Cosby.  I  am  sure  that  he  would,  as  an  mducement.  ±le  prob- 
ably would  not  have  to  pay  that  man  as  much  money,  you  see. 
Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  am  gettmg  at.  ,  ,  . 
Mr  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  special  reasons  for  this  evi- 
dence. We  are  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  a  tip 
is  part  of  the  real  wage,  all  Government  agencies  habitually  fail  to 
differentiate  between  tip  and  nontip  employees.     That  is  the  purpose 

of  this  evidence.  ,      .i    x    j    xi,  4.9 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  have  to  account  for  that,  do  they  not.^ 
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f»ill3'f^!i'^ff   ^?'  !'"^  **«  War  Labor  Board  and  other  agencies  have 
failed  to  differentiate  in  the  past  between  tip  and  nontip  employees 
pointing  to  tlie  basic  wage  of  the  tip  employees,  which, ^ofTS« 
lower.  * 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

h»^J'.?l^^^-  ^"*l.yet'  whenever  wage  scales  are  mentioned,  the 

basic  cash  wage  paid  waiters  or  waitresses,  or  other  tip  employees  is 

always  the  wage  recited  for  that  occupation.  employees,  is 

We  have  sought  comparative  figures  on  wages  for  numerous  job 

and  r2  "if  V'"^^  ^'■'""  ^^''  ^""'^"^  States  Department  of  LaC 
H«i«il„j^°  P"'"''""?''"*  sources.  But  the  Department  of  Labor's 
detailed  figures  for  an  mdustry  do  not  run  back  prior  to  1 943.  However 
Labor  Department  figures  reveal  that  from  1935  to  the  present  the 
average  female  service  employee  in  New  York  hotels  has  increased  her 
hourly  earnings  more  than  100  percent.  This  is  not  uncommon  S 
comparisons  of  unofficial  figures  from  other  sections  of  Z  NaTion 

We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  reveal  to  your  committee 
some  of  our  reactions  to  the  legislation  now  before  you        ^""""'"^^ 

affect  you.  '''''■  ^"'^  ^''"  '^^  *'"'  legislation  does  not  directly 

Mr.  Cosby.  Not  directly;  no,  sir 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  effect  on 
you  of  a  general  rise  in  wages  the  Nation  over,  and  a  rise  in  wlges°n 
a  particular  hotel  where  they  do  pay  higher  wages^  ^ 

Mr.  Cosby.  Well,  generally  hotels  have  wage  scales  locally  which 
are  more  or  less  average  in  the  same  type  of  hotel  ^ 

benator  Tunnell   But  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  hotels 
can  pay  more  than  hot^els  in  small  towns,  for  instance 
♦V.„i    ♦.?':.    f^-     ^']  *^'"'*  tttl»'lation  you  will  find  that  the  lareer 

Senator  Tunnell    Is  it  your  position  that  yon  do  not  want  anv 

Mr  Cnl  '"^  ^M^  voluntarily  a  minimum  wagc'^of  65  cents?  ^ 

you  see  '■        '  '"''      "^""^  ''"'^  ^"^"'^  '^  ^^^"^  ^  "^^^^^^l  scope, 

ve^'Tffec^Tha7vn,^«.^^''"'  '^r'^'''  *^^^^^  P^/  "^^^^'  ''  ^^"  l^^ve  the 
^.  rl.         \ru  ""/i'^  coinplaining  about,  don't  you  think? 

1  1  ^""f^'^  ^^'^"'  ^^'^  P^^c^^  "^  J^otels  in  New  York    for  instance 
would  not  affect  my  price  level  in  South  Carolina,  or  some  oth^; 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  not  your  argument  just  as  strongly  against 
the  nayment  of  higher  wages  anywhere  for  anything?         ^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Cosby    \\  ell   I  think  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  locally,  sir 
Mr.  Ryan.  May  1  please  supplement  that,  sir? 
benator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ri^AN.  Our  problem  springs  entirely  from  Government  pro- 
cedure. Dunng  the  war  we  have  been  short  of  help  thro uXut  the 
country,  but  the  Federal  agencies  like  USES  would  i  ot  rf  emit  fo? 
any  mdustry  which  did  not  offer  wartime  wage  levels  Also  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  declined  to  list  as  a  locally  needed  industiT 
any  industry  which  did  not  pay  up  to  a  certain  level.  So  vou  si 
the  squeeze  was  put  on  the  industry  for  recruiting  people  because  of 
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a  wage  situation  which  did  not  take  into  effect  other  factors  in  the 

real  wage.  ^  .  ^    ,  , 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  the  Government  agencies  created  for 
wartime  purposes  would  not  aid  you  in  getting  employees  unless  you 
paid  the  wartime  schedule? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  right.  ,.    .         ,     ,  i  j 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  after  they  are  eliminated,  then  you  would 
be  as  you  were  prior  to  the  war,  would  you  not? 

Mr   Ryan.  Under  State  recruitment  and  under  State  employment 
offices,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  industry  was  never  substantially  under- 
manned. „  J   , 
Senator  Tunnell.  Is  it  true  that  you  are  generally  opposed  to 

higher  wages? 

Mr.  Cosby.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Cosby.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Wliy  would  the  higher  wages  draw  yom-  em- 
ployees away  from  you?  .1     i  •  i 

Mr  Cosby.  Because  we  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  higher  wages 
under  OPA  price  controls.  In  other  words,  we  are  pegged  on  our  room 
income  and  on  restaurant  prices,  you  see.  1  •   1    .i    .   • 

Senator  Tunnell.  I   understand,   but  don't  you  think  that  is  a . 
pretty  good  argument  for  higher-priced  rooms?     If  you  are  put  in  a 
position  where  your  revenues  will  not  pay  the  amount  that  you  have 
to  have  for  help,  is  not  that  a  pretty  good  argument  for  raising  the 
price  of  your  rooms? 

Mr  Cosby.  Well,  of  course,  if  we  could  get  more  money  and  be  in  a 
better  position  to  pay  higher  wages,  we  do  not  mind  paying  liigher 

wages.  1  /j"> 

Senator  Smith.  You  mean  if  rent  controls  are  ott .''  .         -^ 

Mr  Cosby.  Yes;  if  we  could  push  the  whole  level  up  to  where  it 

would  leave  us  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit  after  we  paid  for  supplies 

and  labor.  .  .      .      .        ,  ,  .i  • 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  seems  to  me  your  obj ection  is  not  because  this 
bill  in  any  way  affects  you  directly;  it  is  because  of  the  general  tend- 
ency to  higher  wages  which  you  think  this  would  create.'' 

Mr  Cosby    Yes.     We  believe  this  bill  does  affect  us  directly. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then,  according  to  your  reasoning,  all  standards 
should  be  kept  down  to  your  level. 

Mr.  Cosby.  No,  sir.  ,     .     o 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  what  is  the  solution.'' 

Mr.  Cosby.  We  do  not  want  it  to  happen  so  that  it  wiU  require  us 
to  pay  more  until  we  take  in  more.  .  .v^^i. 

Mr  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is,  of  course,  reciting  the  fact  that 
if  the  OPA  would  allow  merely  a  seven  point  rise  to  the  industry,  he 
would  gladly  subscribe  to  your  bill.  Throughout  America  there  are 
two  hotels  onlv  which  have  qualified  for  relief  under  the  ceilings  to 
date  in  spite  oi  the  fact  that  a  number  of  hotels  have  been  driven 
into  receivership  because  of  their  inability  to  meet  rising  cost  under  a 
pegged  level  of  prices.  Therein  lies  the  squeeze.  Hotels  are  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  65-cent  minimum,  they  are  objecting  to  the  fact  that 
under  fixed  ceilings,  they  are  unable  to  meet  increased  prices  beyond 

a  given  point.  ,  ^  ,       .       -^  j     ^.u 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  figmes  showing  it,  or  do  these 

charts  show  it? 


kjl.    ^ 
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Mr.  Cosby.  Yes,  sir. 

iJ^'whIt!^^hJtTJ^fA^^  ''^"'^  '"  ""^^  ,^'.**^'  ^y  a  specific  hotel  or 
two,  What  this  bill  would  mean  m  pay-roll  increases  by  total  dollars 
and  cents,  and  percentagewise.  '  ^  aoiiars 

Chairman?^''''^'*''^''-  "*^   ^hat   been  put  in   the  record  yet,   Mr. 

ienator  EllTx^hp^  ^    P^^lf^  '^"^^  ^"^^  *'«''"  distributed  here. 
Mr    CosRv   T^f=  •       '*.'  '/  *'•'"  statement  attached  to  the  chart? 
Mr    t.osBY    This  IS  a  statement  from  our  president    Mr    J    E 

sSor'^T;™/'  '"L^^'^J"'"  t"  ?"^P°«''«  ''f  th-  committee 
benator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Frawley  has  not  testified 

Senator  Ellendeb.  Mr.  Cosby,  you  are  evidently  in  the  same 

SrDro'vTdTtht.'^IiruP^  '"^  '''''  ^''^i  ''^  "•''  '"'"d  the  raisinrof 
Tvefybody  '     '"^  P"*''''  ^""^  ^^^''^  g°  "P  the  same  for 

Mr.  Cosby.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  Is  it  your  view,  that  if  the  wages  and  orices 
^X\Ta  ^7  *"  ^'■-^VP'  '"  '•^•^  ^^"le  proportion  that  tlffpending  bfu 

^pn«?n^T..^''^7''^"•,  ?"  ';«'«Ponse  to  the  question  propounded  by 
Senator  Tunnell,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give  us  an  ide«  Jr 

Mr'coZ^  Yef"  '""""'  '"""«  *^^  ^'''  '^  ^^^^ 

S.'cosfY%T^,  """  "^  ^°"  ^°  ""'  '''^*'*^'  '"  '^'^'^^^  "*g-? 

wagest™  o"?  OPA  ^^^r  ''""'  ^ "!  T  T*  »*''<'  ^o  meet  these  higher 
k&t^t  duri?g^4:  w^f'  "^"'  ^"^  ''^''"  y^*"  -P«ri-««  hf  the 

Mr.  Cosby.  We  have  had  to  increase  our  wages 

Senator  Ellendeb.  To  what  extent?  ^ 

Mr.  Cosby.  The  War  Labor  Board  hold  us  down  in  our  -alarie^ 
and  wages  that  we  were  allowed.  In  other  words  if  we  w«;?i^  f^ 
raise  a  man  we  had  to  get  permission  from Th^ War  l^lbor  Board     ^ 

Senator  Ellender    Why  was  that  done;  do  you  know/ 

Mr.  Cosby.  I  thmk  it  was  to  hold  the  wages  down 

Senator  Ellender    Not  only  the  wages  but  prices? 

Mr.  Cosby.  But  we  took  advantage  of  it  as  far  as  we  could.     The 
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maximum  permissive  wage  was  increased  from  40  to  50  and  then  to 
55  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Smith.  You  are  referring  to  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Cosby.  Yes.  That  was  the  maximum  then.  The  War  Labor 
Board  considered  55  cents  an  hour  the  maximum  wage  that  we  could 
raise  without  permission  from  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  This  statement  that  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  a  minimum  of  65  cents  per  hour  would 
cause  an  increase  in  the  prices  necessary  to  absorb  the  higher  wage? 

Mr.  Cosby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Which  is  not  proposed  under  this  bill;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Cosby.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  it  would  have  the  effect,  though,  if  they 
raised  the  prices  of  everybody  around  you,  to  pay  the  higher  wages  or 
else  close  up. 

Mr.  Cosby.  That  is  what  I  contend. 

Senator  Ellender.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ryan.  May  I  answer  your  question,  sir? 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  many  cities  in  which  increases  of  100  percent 
in  wage  levels  have  been  granted  in  most  jobs  within  the  hotel  between 
1940  and  1945,  subject  only  to  the  restraint  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
and  salary  stabilization  directives. 

Senator  Tunnell.  This  analysis,  as  I  read  it,  does  not  tell  us  what 
they  are  now  paying.  It  bulks  all  of  the  employees  under  90  cents, 
the  number  of  employees  receiving  less  than  90  cents  per  hour.  Now, 
whether  that  takes  in  all  of  the  employees,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  does.  Senator.  You  see,  in  a  large  hotel  you  have 
a  thousand  different  job  categories.  It  would  have  made  too  copious 
and  bulky  a  sheet  to  prepare. 

Senator  Smith.  The  present  pay  roll,  then,  in  this  table  means  the 

total  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  not  just  the  pay  roll  of  those  under  90  cents? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  right,  sir;  but  that  does  figure  the  differentials 
up  to  90  cents,  which  is  the  regular  A\  ar  Labor  Board  procedure. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  says  if  it  should  be  made  a  law  that  you  had 
to  pay  a  minimum  of  65  cents,  or  if  business  conditions  drive  you  to 
do  it,  that  it  would  be  an  increase  of  21.7  percent. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  pertinent  to  just  recite  the 
formula  that  OPA  employs  before  granting  relief,  because  that  shows 
the  inexorable  pressure  at  the  other  end.  In  Mr.  Cosby's  restaurant, 
or  in  their  dining  room,  before  he  is  entitled  to  relief  on  his  menu  prices, 
he  must  show  he  is  headed  for  bankruptcy,  and  that  if  he  did  go 
bankrupt,  those  who  are  eating  with  him  will  have  to  pay  more  some- 
where else  for  what  they  are  now  eating  than  they  paid  at  his  place. 

In  rent  control,  there  have  been,  as  we  recited,  only  two  instances 
known  to  us  throughout  the  country  where  an  adjustment  has  been 
made  in  the  rents,  even  though  a  number  of  hotels  have  actually  gone 
bankrupt.     So  it  is  a  pretty  rigid  formula  that  we  face  on  the  other  end. 
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i: 


Senator  Smith.  Your  objection  is  more  to  the  so-called  squeeze  than 
it  IS  to  the  minimum  wa<?e? 

Mr.  Cosby.  That  is  wliat  we  are  worrying  about,  the  squeeze. 

inctded''in^L'Lco;^  "^  ^'""^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  -^"^^^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  want  Mr.  Frawley's 

statement,  and  this  analysis  included  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Kyan.  Yes,  if  your  committee  think  it  is  pertinent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  let  that  be  included 

(Ihe  statement  and  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

How  THE  65  Cents  Proposed  Minimum  Wage  Would  Affect  the  Nation's 

Hotels 

(Statement  by  J.  E.  Frawley,  president,  American  Hotel  Association) 

HoTerAssooiL^fln^tn'i'fi^'''  ^l'^  ^"'^''"^'  ^^  ^  ^"""^^^  conducted  by  the  American 
wotel  Association  to  analyze  the  present  pav  rolls  of  a  representative  cronn  of 

w^f.^'J.^''f'r\^"^^^"  f  "^"^  1^'^Posed  Federal  legislation  Sng  the  n?2im 
wage  rate  of  65  cents  an  hour  will  have  upon  hotel  operating  costs  "»"'»^"^ 

This  survey  covered  hotels  of  all  sizes  in  all  sections  of  the  Na  ion      Based  on 
scientific  principles,  it  embraced  the  small,  medium,  and  l^ge  hotel^-th^^^^^^^ 

hotln[^?^.r^'  '^  ''''^^'^'  by^the^^llffj^e^i^^l?^?^^^^^^^^^ 

exJmnle  ^TIL''\^^''  differentials  are  based  on  War  Labor  Board  formula  For 
crelse^d  to  fi«  ?o^  ?r%"'''^  ^^'"'^  ^^  ^^"^^  ^»  ^^«"r  ^ould  have  hTs  scale  in- 
boosted  ^o  8S  epnf «  a""  ^"^P  «>'^^  "«w  receiving  80  cents  an  hour  wouW  be 
cenS  an  hour         '  '     ^'^  '"'P^^^""  "^^  ^^^^  ^6  cents  an  hour  will  receive  9^ 

^e^^.^t:^^L=^^^^^^^ 

The  survey  revealed: 

(1)   The  pay  roll  of  the  hotel  industry  would  be  increased  21  7  r^r-n^r^^^  if  tv,-,.- 
""%'?  T^§?  ^5^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^d  t«  65  cents  an  hour     "'^'^^'^^  21.7  percent  if  mini- 
{2}  Individual  hotel  wage  increases,  necessitated  bv  the  65  cents  an  hour  r«f^ 

r'i'^Tr^  ^-^'^  ^  ^^'''  "^  ^-6  P^^^^"*  t«  a  high  of  128  6  percent  ^""^  '^*^' 

^6)    Ihese  increases  vary,  in  general,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hotel  and  ,-f« 

And  tZ'  Jijf  Tif""'  '^'  ^^^"^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^he  percenLge  of  pav-rol     ncrea^' 
ctUe  of  payroll  ^^^^^^^^  "  "^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^«  «^^-^^^'  tfe  larger ThTpell 

r^«In^7''-*f*'  ""^^""^  "".U^^  iTidustry  as  a  whole  would  have  to  be  increased  7  1 
fnT^'  Jf  present  OPA  ceilings  on  rooms,  food,  and  beverages  are  mSntained 
to  cover  the  wage  increases  resulting  from  a  65  cents  an  hour  rate       ""^^"^^^^^^^^ 
(5)    total  sales  of  individual  hotels  would  have  to  be  incronspd  m  oTn^,.r.+o  r 

a  low  of  2.6  percent  to  a  high  of  26.9  perccnHt  presenropl  .^eiCr^o  coTr 
the  wage  increases.  i-  -^x  ^  i.t,iiingh,  lo  cover 

There  is  one  more  important  point  to  take  into  consideration.  Hotels  todav 
are  operating  to  capacitv  m  v  rtuallv  everv  denartmPTif  T*  .-^  «i^^^  •  toaay 
therefore,  for  a  hotel,  under  OPrceiHngs   toTcr^^^^^^  impossible, 

the  sale  of  rooms    food,  and  beverage^.^^'Hot^'r  NeT vTk/ 
an  all-time  of  98-percent  occupancy  in  June   1945.     Washington  hotels  had  a 
95-percent  occupancy.     Average  for  the  Nation's  hotels  in  June   1945  wts  a 


record-breaking  91-percent  occupancy.  Because  of  manpower,  food  and  supply 
shortages,  many  hotels  are  forced  to  curtail  their  dining-room  service  while 
patrons  still  are  standing  in  line  for  tables.  Consequently,  dining-room  sales  in 
most  cases  cannot  be  increased  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

To  expect  hotels  to  increase  their' sales  7.1  percent,  under  present  conditions 
and  OPA  ceilings,  is  expecting  the  impossible. 

Irrespective  of  the  possible  merit  of  proposed  Federal  action — legislative  or 
administrative — seeking  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  rate  to  65  cents  an  hour, 
I  feel  it  is  my  duty,  as  president  of  the  American  Hotel  Association,  with  5,500 
members  throughout  the  Nation,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  such  a  wage 
increase  would  have  upon  the  hotel  industry  if  individual  operators  must  meet 
this  additional  pay-roll  cost  under  today's'^OPA  ceilings  on  rooms,  food,  and 
beverages. 

I  am  presenting  the  results  of  this  Nation-wide  survey  now  in  order  that  you 
may  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  serious  financial  situation  facing  hotels  and,  there- 
fore, appreciate  why  hotel  operators  will  be  forced  to  seek  relief  from  present 
OPA  ceilings  if  operating  expenses  continue  to  rise. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  next  witness  on  my  list  is  Dr.  Claudius  Murchison,  the  Cotton 
Textile  Institute. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLAUDIUS  T.  MURCHISON,  PRESIDENT,  THE 
COTTON  TEXTILE  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK  (ACCOMPANIED  BY 
H.  E.  MICHL,  ECONOMIST) 

Mr.  Murchison.  My  name  is  Claudius  T.  Murchison.  I  am 
president  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  whose  main  office  is  at  320 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Cotton  Textile  Institute  is  the  central  trade  association  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving  divisions  of  the  cotton  textile  industry.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  consists  of  about  1,200  manufacturing  plants, 
employing  currently  about  413,000  people. 

The  institute  embraces  in  its  membership  both  southern  and 
northern  mills,  and  represents  75  percent  of  the  cotton  spindles  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  describe  the  scope  of  this  industry  and  its  functions. 

This  industry  is  composed  of  about  1,200  mills  engaged  in  spinning 
cotton  yarn  and  thread  rnd  weaving  fabrics.  Its  products  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  goods,  ranging  from  the  heavy  duck  to  fine  voiles. 

Except  for  a  few  items,  such  as  bed  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  towels, 
the  industry  does  not  produce  finished  products  for  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. It  is  rather  a  producer  of  raw  materials  which  are  subjected 
to  further  processing  by  the  finishing  and  dyeing  industries,  which 
are  considered  to  be  separate  industries,  and  are  then  sold  to  the 
various  industries  which  fabricate  them  into  finished  products  for 
the  consumer  for  apparel,  household,  and  industrial  uses. 

This  industry  presently  employs  413,800  workers  and  in  peacetime 
is  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  majority  of  the 
workers  are  semiskilled,  representing  about  56.2  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  The  remaining  workers  are  skilled  and  unskilled  in  almost 
equal  proportions.  These  proportions  vary  considerably  as  between 
the  spinning  and  weaving  divisions.  In  the  spinning  division  76.3 
percent  are  in  the  semiskilled  group,  8.4  percent  are  skilled,  and  15.3 
percent  are  unskilled.  In  the  weaving  division,  46.5  percent  are 
skilled,  28.5  percent  are  semiskilled,  and  25.0  percent  are  unskilled. 

Cotton  textile  industry  and  the  act  of  1938:  The  cotton  textile 
industry  has  as  long  an  experience  with  minimum  wage  legislation  as 
any  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  first 
industry  for  which  an  industry  committee  was  appointed  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

After  almost  9  months  of  careful  deliberation  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  minimum  wage  of  32 K  cents,  which  became  effective  on 
October  24,  1939.  This  rate  was  in  force  until  June  30,  1941,  when 
the  minimum  wage  was  raised  to  37^  cents.  That  rate  prevailed 
until  April  30,  1942,  wiien  it  was  increased  to  40  cents,  the  highest 
mandatory  rate  permitted  under  the  act. 

Since  then  wage  rates  have  continued  to  rrove  up  as  the  result  of 
both  directives  issued  by  the  War  Labor  Board  and  voluntary  action 
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on  the  part  of  the  mills.  In  August  1942,  the  Board  ordered  a  7)^- 
cent-per-hour  increase  for  employees  in  51  mills,  and  under  wartime 
pressures  and  a  tightening  labor  market  this  rate  spread  generally 
throughout  the  industry.  Early  in  1944  cotton  mills  were  given 
?Q^?'!l'''"i.^^''  ^r^'T  ^^  "Minimum  to  50  cents,  and  on  February  20, 
1945,  the  W  ar  Labor  Board  issued  a  directive  providing,  among  other 
things,  a  minimum  wage  rate  of  55  cents  for  employees  in  54  mills. 
Ihis  rate  was  later  made  permissive  for  all  other  mills 

Accordingly,  since  October  1939,  when  the  first  wage  order  became 
ettective  to  June  1945,  the  most  recent  date  for  which  wage  statistics 
are  available,  average  hourly  earnings  increased  from  38.5  cents  to 
69.2  cents  an  increase  of  30.7  cents,  or  expressed  percentually,  an 
increase  of  80  percent.  *-  j  > 

Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings,  which  exclude  premium 
overtime  pay  during  the  same  period  increased  from  35.7  cents  to 
64.4  cents  in  the  South,  or  80  percent,  and  in  the  North  from  44  cents 
to  74.1  cents,  an  increase  of  80  percent.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  while  these  earnings  are  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
they  do  not  yet  fully  reflect  the  total  increases  resulting  from  the  last 
Wi^B  directive.  Since  June,  more  mills  have  increased  their  minimum 
wage  rates  to  55  cents  and  not  all  of  the  adjustments  in  rates  above  the 
mimmum,  ordered  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  have  vet  been  made 
ihese^are  still  under  negotiation  and  what  the  final  effect  will  be  on 
straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  is  now  impossible  to  sav 

Compared  with  the  increases  proposed  in  this  bill,  the  above  in- 
creases were  relatively  small.  The  fii-st  wage  order  of  32)^  cents  was 
h!J-^«f«.   .'*''" ^■P'^''"^'''''''  increase,  or  7.7  percent,  above  the  prevail- 

ad1usni".pKTn''H"^'''""'  T\'^'  ^'^^"^'^y  ^'^^  ^i^^"  20  months  to 
adjust  Itself  to  the  new  rate  before  it  was  raised  to  37^  cents      This 

hpforoTf  P^™^^^.^^.t«  ^'^T  ""^hanged  by  law  for  almos  ta  yean 
before  it  was  again  increased  6.7  percent  to  40  cents 

Senator  Smith.  Might  I  ask  right  there  if  there  was  a  ceiling  on 
prices  at  that  time,  or  was  there  a  lift  in  prices  to  absorb  this  wige" 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  During  part  of  that  period,  the  ceilings  became 
generally   effective   throughout   the  industry  in  the  spri^f  of  10^2 

wSoccuSf  ""'"""  "'  "^""'  "^"'^"^  '^'  ''''^'  P^™^  '''^'^  i^^^^^^^« 
Senator  Smith.  Under    the    War   Labor   Board    jurisdiction    vou 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Well,  the  ceilings  have  been  increased  which  I 
will  pomt  out  later,  giving  the  exact  figures,  because  I  do  think  that  is 
a  very  important  consideration. 

Th^«Tn^''''/r''Q!^'^- 1  'T"!"^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  in  n^y  own  mind. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed  in  1938.  Now,  what  was 
the  provision  with  reference  to  wages? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  It  provided  a  minimum  statutory  wage  of  30 
cents  per  hour,  effective  at  once.  j        gt.  ui  ou 

Senator  Ellender.  Twenty-five  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  It  was  25  cents. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  30  cents  the  second  year*? 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  Then  it  moved  up  to  30  the  second  year   and 
thereafter  the  mcreases  occurred  after  hearings  and  on  recommenda 
tion  of  industry  conamittees.  ^t^nua 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  that  was  confined  to  the  textile  industry, 
Mr.MuRCHisoN.  No,  no.     That  was  the  practice  generally  for  all 

^  Senator  Tunnell.  I  was  under  the  impression  it  went  to  40  cents 

more  rapidly.  .„  .  .     , 

Senator  Ellender.  Senator,  if  you  will  permit  me,  as  was  just 
suggested,  the  minimum  was  fixed  at  25  cents  the  first  year  30  cents 
the  second  year,  and  then  a  period  of  6  years  was  provided  m  which 
to  raise  the  minimum  to  40  cents.  But,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  ad- 
visory committees  raised  the  40-cent  minimum  before  the  6  years 
expired  to  the  amount  indicated  in  this  paper. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.     All  right  then,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr  MuRCHisoN.  Timing  of  the  increases:  More  important  than 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  rates  was  their  timing.  During  the  2 ^^ 
yearl  between  the  first  wage  order  and  the  40-cent  wage  order  in  1942, 
the  cotton  textile  industry,  in  common  with  all  other  industries, 
entered  a  new  economic  world.  t       ^  i 

Throughout  most  of  1939  this  industry  was  struggling  to  work 
itself  out  of  the  depression  of  1938,  in  which  year  it  had  sustained  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $4,000,000.  In  October  however,  when  the  hrst 
wage  order  became  effective— I  mean  the  first  wage  order  issued 
through  the  industry  committee— the  Second  ^\orld  \\ar  was  already 
2  months  old.  The  consequences  of  this  event  to  this  and  all  other 
industries  are  so  obvious  that  they  need  not  be  elaborated. 

The  general  recovery  of  the  American  economy,  the  demand  arising 
from  our  defense  effort,  lend-lease,  and  later  our  entrance  into  the 
war  presented  this  industry  with  a  condition  unprecedented  m 

^'Mace  of  the  overproduction  which  hrd  been  a  chronic  condition 
in  this  industry  since  1926,  the  huge  requirements  of  the  ^^^'/^^^^^ 
own  and  our  alhes,  the  expansion  in  civihan  reqmrements,  the  short 
s^ply  of  competitive  materials,  textile  and  nontextile,  foreign  and 
domestic,  created  a  demand  for  cotton  textHes  that  was  without  limits 
No  longer  was  it  necessary  for  this  industry  to  concern  itself  with 
competition  from  Japanese  cotton  textiles  or  I^^^^^.J^^^^^f^^^^^ 
the  inroads  wliich  the  paper  industry  was  making  into  o^r  markets 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt;  and  the  threats  ^^  ^h^.^^^^^^^^..^!,^^; 
Tiated  trade  agreements  were  completely  removed  by  the  cessation  of 

international  trade.  ui  ^  ;«  fi^i-  inrincfrv 

As  a  result  of  these  developments  the  chief  problem  in^h.  industry 
since  1926-excess  productive  capacity-was  temporarily  hquidated 
mereas  during  the  4-year  period  1936-39  hours  ^un  per  average 
active  spindle  amounted  to  3,872,  m  1940  they  amounted  to  4,381,  in 
1941,  5,307,  and  in  1942  to  5,794.    ^  .      ^  ^  ^        ^ 
Senator  Ellender.  Will  you  explain  that  to  us.^ 
Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  hours  per  spindle  per  year. 
Senator  Ellender.  Wiat  does  that  mean?  . 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  That  means  the  number  of  hours  which  each 
spindle  on  the  average  operated.  rrAr^r- oiiar^A  fr^9 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  spmdles  could  a  worker  attend  to? 
Mr.  MURCHISON.  I  do  not  know.  ,     ,  ,^  ^i^r^f 

Mr.  MiCHL.  That  varies  considerably  from  plant  to  piani. 
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Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  It  varies  a  groat  deal  according  to  the  type  of 
yarn  winch  is  being  produced.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average 
would  be. 

Mr.  MicHL.  Wiat  the  figure  indicates,  Senator,  is  the  extent  to 
winch  the  productive  capacity  of  the  industry  was  being  utihzed;  in 
other  words,  (.:e  number  of  hours  that  a  spindle  operated,  increased 
greatly  between  1931  and  1942,  removing  that  idle  capacity  which  has 
been  chronic  in  this  industry. 

Senator  Smith.  You  had  more  shifts  during  that  period? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Did  the  production  per  worker  increase  with  an 
increase  of  his  wage?  Was  he  more  productive  because  of  his  wage 
mcrease? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Later  on,  Senator,  I  have  the  figures  on  that. 

benator  Smith.  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  you.  1  just  want  vou 
to  have  that  question  in  mind. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  question  I  was  going  to  ask  you  is  this: 
If  the  spindles  operated  in  1936-39  were  3,872  in  contrast  to  5,307  in 
1941,  and  5,794  in  1942,  was  it  necessary  to  employ  more  men  in 
order  to  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  MuRcmsoN.  The  industry  generally  went  on  a  tliree-shift 
basis. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  have  in  your  statement  the  added 
employees? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Yes;  we  do  give  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  All  right. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  The  industry  generally  went  on  a  three-shift 
basis.  1  hat  meant  operations  24  houi-s  a  day,  6  days  a  week  in  many 
hidrt  ^^^  ^^^  absolutely  the  practice  throughout  the  entire 

Capacity  utilization  based  on  80  hours  per  week,  increased  to  133  2 
percent,  whereas  in  the  6  years  prior  to  1939  it  reached  the  90-percent 
hgure  only  once  and  in  1  year  was  as  low  as  57.4  percent 

As  against  7  5  billion  yards  produced  in  1938,  much  of  which  was 
?non  n^  u-u-^  ^"^^  mventories,  the  industry  produced  9  billion  in 
1939;  9  5  bdlion  in  1940;  and  more  than  1 1 .3  billion  in  1941 ;  and  almost 
12.5  biJhon  yards  in  1942. 

w^  "?-^?K^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  production  was  almost  as  high  as  1942 
\\e  did  have  in  1944  a  downward  tendency  due  to  the  increasing 
shortage  of  manpower.  Now,  those  industry  accomplishments  were 
brought  about  without  any  addition  to  plant  or  equipment  We 
continued  to  use  the  same  machinery  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  Government  was  not  called  upon  to  finance  emergencv 
construction  projects  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  industry 

f         o'^.V^nn /''rin'^nn^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  "^"^^^''  ^^  ^^^^ers  increased 
from  394,000  to  510,000. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  not  difficult  to  pay  higher  wage  rates 
Under  these  conditions  wages  wouhl  have  increased  without  minimum 
wage  legislation.     Indeed,  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  sav  that  the  wme^ 
orders  after  1939  merely  formalized  by  law  what  had  already  been 
established  by  most  mills  as  prevailing  practice.     During  the  early 
part  of  the  defense  period  and  prior  to  the  establishment  of  price 
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ceilings,  the  rapidly  expanding  market  readily  absorbed  price  increases 
for  cotton  textiles.  After  the  establishment  of  price  ceilings  and  until 
the  spring  of  1943,  rising  labor  costs,  resulting  from  the  rising  wage 
rates  and  decreasing  efficiency,  could  be  and  were  absorbed  m  part  by 
the  decrease  in  unit  overhead  costs.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
increased  costs  could  no  longer  be  absorbed  and  to  assure  the  cotton 
growers  parity  and  to  maintain  the  supply  of  cotton  textiles,  it  was 
necessary  for  Congress  to  provide  price  relief  for  cotton  mills  in  the 
legislation  extending  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  Ihat  had 
reference  to  the  Bankhead  amendment. 

Further  price  relief  had  to  be  granted  this  year  to  meet  the  higher 
labor  costs  which  resulted  from  the  last  directive  of  the  War  Labor 

Present  wage  structure:  The  June  average  hourly  earnings  of  69.2 
cents  are  not  based  on  a  uniform  basic  minimum  wage  rate.  As  a 
result  of  the  February  1944  War  Labor  Board  directive,  the  55-cent 
minimum  was  made  mandatory  for  48  mills  and  later  permissive  for 
all  other  mills.  Many  mills  have  voluntarily  raised  their  basic  rate  to 
55  cents  with  adjustments  in  wages  above  the  minimum,  but  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  mills  employing  a  large  number  of  workers  are 

still  below  the  55-cent  rate.  .  .•      i       9 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  mind  answering  one  question  here. ^ 
As  I  understand  in  early  1939,  as  your  statement  shows,  the  indus- 
try employed  around  394,000  persons.  .... 
Mr.  MURCHISON.  That  was  a  monthly  average  for  that  year 
Senator  Ellender.  Yes.     In  1942  it  rose  to  an  average  of  510,000 

persons. 

Mr  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  right.  ^         ^^^ 

Senator  Ellender.  Then  with  an  average^ of  394,000  persons  you 

produced  7/2  billion  yards,  and  in  1942  12/2  billion  yards. 

Mr.  Murchison.  That  is  right.  t  .1.        •  f„„«    wUTi 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  as  I  see  the  Picture    with 

116  000  more  people,  or  about  21  or  22   percent  more   employees, 

you  produced  almost  40  percent  more  yardage  ^ 

Mr.  Murchison.  That  is  right,  Senator.     That  is  because  of  the 

more  regular  working  time.  ^^+4.^ 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  meant  more  profit  to 
your  industry,  and  therefore  your  abihty  to  absorb  \feater  amount 
of  the  wage  increase  than  you  othemise  would  be  able  to  do  il  >ou 
did  not  have  a  sale  for  the  full  output  of  the  mill ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Murchison.  That  is  right.  I  might  say  that  in  part  the 
great  increase  in  yardage  was  due  to  the  production  «"  f'^,  «;^7^«:gf  °^ 
heavier  materials,  taking  coarser  yarns  which  could  be  run  through 

the  spindles  and  looms  more  rapidly.  ,     „    ,  ft     *».„  „„<,^t 

The  proposed  minimum  of  65  cents  for  the  first  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  would  therefore  require  an  increase  of  18  P^^cmt  in 
the  minimum  rate  for  mills  now  paying  the  55-cent  rate,  and  a  con- 
siderably higher  increase  for  mills  with  lower  minima^  How  many 
such  mills  there  were  we  do  not  know,  but  those  mdls  ^^^'f  ^re  be^ow 
the  minimum  of  55  cents  at  the  Prefnt  time  have  on^f  a  very  small 
percentage  of  their  workers  under  the  55-cent  rate.  Those  workers 
are  usually  those  classified  as  yard  workers  or  sweepere  m  t  e  mdls 
The  increase  for  the  former  group  would  be  f^r^^%':lXrcU^Tt 
as  large  as  any  increase  made  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
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and  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  increase  ordered  by  the  War  Labor 
lioard  at  the  peak  of  wartime  wage  inflation. 

,    When  I  say  four  times  as  large,  I  mean  four  times  as  large  as  any 
increase  made  at  any  one  time  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

1  he  increase  m  total  abor  cost  would,  however,  be  greater  than  the 
above  figures  would  mdicate  because  this  bill  would  require,  in  addi- 
tion to  increases  in  the  minimum  rates,  industry  committee  action  to 
raise  wage  rates  for  a  1  other  job  classifications  to  maintain  ^reason- 
able  wage  difterentials.  Since  there  are  no  limits  to  the  waf?e  levels 
which  the  committee  may  fix  for  such  classifications,  other  than 
meaningk^s  criteria  meaningless  in  a  technical  sense,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  what  the  labor  cost,  the  total  labor  cost  may  be  if  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  past  history  of  what  that  in- 
creased rate  might  be  in  the  upper  brackets?  If  you  should  raise  the 
minimum,  let  us  say,  to  65  cents  what  would  be  the  normal  increase 
in  the  upper  brackets?  Have  you  any  data  that  you  could  furnish  us 
on  that  subject? 

I^a^'k^^'"'''".'^*'''-  "^'^"•'  ''W^''  P''^^'  Senator,  although  adjustments 
have  been  made  upward  in  all  tlie  brackets  after  tlie  estaWishmont  of 

mir'"™"""'  «"«^ adjustments  have  been  management-labor  agree- 
ments you  see.  They  have  not  been  determined  by  law,  and  con- 
sequently, we  had  what  has  been  commonly  referred  to  as  a  taperZ 

this  hi/riM/lif  T  T, '?  J™' , ■  P-  ^'°^'  ""^*'"  t^'"  P'»"  set  forth  in 
this  bill.  It  IS  likely  that  the  adjustments  all  the  way  up  would  be  in 

proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  minimum.  That  is  only  an  assump- 
WcSar  cTsef  ""'        ""'  ^"°^  ^'^'""^  '^"^  ^'''"n'ittees  would  do  in  pa?- 

ave^Tno  JlToTper  iZr:"*''"''  ^°"''  '''''^"^^'^'  ^  ^^  ^'-t  the 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  rit>-ht 
65^cw'  '^'''^'''^^^-  ^^^^^  percentage  of  those  would  be  below  the 

eS^^e'nt^''''''"'"'''''  ^'"'  ^  ^^^"^''  '""^  ^  "^^^J^^^^y  ^«"I^^  be  below  the 
the^Xrs.'^™'''^'"'  ™'''  '^'''  "^"'^  ^'  ^  ""''^  "^"^h  higher  rate  on 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  The  point  of  the  greatest  concentration  would 
fall  somewhere  between  55  and  65  for  the  industry  as  a  wide 

Mr.  MicHL.  That  is  substantially  rio-ht 

Senator  Ellender.  I  placed  figures"  in  the  record  last  week  that 
show  that  in  the  textile  industry,  54  percent  as  I  recall  are  not  now 
receiving  65  cents  per  hour.     Is  that  right?  ^ 

sLtir'^TTN^^    '^Th'  ^7^^^  '^""^!  ^^^"'  ''?^''^  I  ^^^^1^^  ^hink. 
the  money.  ^'"'^^''^  ^''  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^1^  of 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  WoT'ld  be  getting  more  than  65  cents? 
Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  That  would  depend  on  the  number,  you  see 
below^that      ''''''''^-       """''  ^'  ^'  P'^'^^'  '^  '^  P^^^^^^  ^'^  g' tting 
Senator  Ellender    44  percent  are  getting  65  cents  and  up 
Mr.  MURCHISON.  That  is  on  the  total  pay  roll.  ^" 

^^S^enator  Tunnell.  Yes.     It  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  average  up  to 


Mr.  MURCHISON.  Of  course,  you  have  a  great  many  occupational 
brackets,  Senator,  that  rise  with  skills,  which  explains  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  this  take  in  superintendents? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  these  figures  mean? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Only  those  who  receive  hourly  wages. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Only  the  hourly  wage  group? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Those  who  are  in  a  salary  classification,  of  course, 
are  not  included. 

By  the  way,  I  might  say  our  figures  here  were  taken  directly  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  They  are  official  Government 
figures,  those  figures  which  we  have  given  as  to  the  average  wage  rate. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  before  you  go  into  your  next  subject, 
would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us,  if  you  know,  why  it  was  that  the 
War  Labor  Board  did  not  permit  a  greater  minimum  rate  than  55 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  They  did  it  because  of  the  hold-the-line  order, 
Senator,   and  even  that  55-cent  rate  was  gone  to  naturally  very 

reluctantly.  i  •      r   i_        x 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  if  the  rate 
had  been  raised  more  than  55  cents,  it  would  mean  that  the  hourly 
rate  structure  on  up  the  line  would  be  disturbed,  and  the  probabilities 
would  be  that  you  would  have  to  raise  the  cost  of  goods,  which  in  - 
turn  would  mean  a  higher  cost  of  living.  x-        -.i. 

Mr  MuRCHisoN.  That  did  happen,  because  at  the  same  time  the 
War  Labor  Board  established  the  55-cent  minimum,  it  also  required 
the  mills  to  increase  the  wages  across  the  board  5  cents  an  hour,  so 
that  did  have  its  effect  on  prices,  and  I  will  point  out  a  little  bit  later 
just  precisely  what  that  effect  was.  We  have  the  actual  figures  here. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Do  I  gather  from  you  that  the  operators 
wanted  to  make  it  more  than  55  cents  and  the  W  ar  Labor  Board  would 

not  agree  to  it?  ,    ,  ^        jj    u  4-  4.u^ 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  I  would  say  many  of  the  operators  did    but  the 

War  Labor  Board  turned  down  applications  from  many  mills  lor  higher 

wage  scales.  ,       ,,        ,  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  These  raises  to  55  cents  were  only  aUowed  m 

settlement  of  disputes;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  That  is  right.  The  \\  ar  Labor  Board  could  take 
action  only  where  there  was  a  dispute. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  right.  ,.     .     ,  r        t      u 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  That  is  why  there  was  a  limited  number  of  mills 
involved  in  the  War  Labor  Board  decision.  i     r     ,    •    .  i.  x 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  each  decision  was  based  on  the  lacts  m  that 

particular  case?  ^       -  *. 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  In  that  particular  group,  that  is  correct 
Senator  Ellender.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  many  of  the  mills  asked 
for  raises  in  wages  in  order  to  obtain  full  production?     In  other  words 
they  pursued  that  course  so  they  could  obtain  sufficient  labor  to  obtain 

more  production?  ^^  ,    .   •         .   xu         i 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  true.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the  only 
reason,  Senator,  because  they  really  wanted  to  pay  more  wages. 

Senator  Ellender.  Was  not  the  request  to  pay  higher  wages 
accompanied  by  a  request  for  higher  prices  in  order  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  and  the  trade  be  met? 
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in  wn.o^rS'Tr-  7Y  '^  ^'"'^'"^y  ^^*^^  happened.     The  inerease 
m  wage  rates  led  to  higher  prices. 

„ A^^^rJ.^^'  ^^^^^i^^-  They  got  the  higher  prices  anyway,  did  they 
not!'      rhey  were  granted  by  the  OPA"?  ^      Jy  J 

A  n!fr;.^''^''"'^''''•  -^^'^^"s  ^H'y  ^^^  ^^i"  "^  P^'ocess  of  being  granted, 
month!?    ''       "'^"^  ^'''''''  schedules  have  come  out  during  the  past  few 

l?^^A^  TuNNELL.  However,  they  did  get  the  increase  in  prices. 
Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Oh,  yes. 

The  effect  upon  costs  and  prices:  Whatever  the  total  adjustment  in 

i  lf«  wf  %''''l''''%^^y  P^ovo  to  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever 

nn!^f  .u  S^^S""'/^  ^"^  ''''.  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^  manufacturing  cotton  textiles. 
IJespite  the  high  degree  of  mechanization  in  this  industry,  wages  are 
the  largest  item  in  the  processing  of  cotton  and  represent  for  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  60  percent  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  This 
proportion  is  about  50  percent  more  than  for  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  peacetime. 

.yj^^'^i!^^  f^^""  emphasize  that  any  increase  in  labor  costs  could  not  be 
absorbed  by  any  significant  increase  in  the  productivity  of  labor  in 
the  near  future.  Let  there  be  no  illusion  about  that.  There  have 
been  no  revolutionary  technological  changes  in  this  industry  during 
the  war,  such  as  have  characterized  the  munitions  industry  We  have 
the  same  machinery  today  that  we  had  in  1939,  but  b/cause  of  the 
excessive  wear  due  to  expanded  running  time  mid  the  inability  to 
mn^l  Tffi  ?^"/P"M^^t.'  tlie  mechanical  plant  in  this  industry  is 
Z  ini  nf  i^^'lJ'"^'     ^v  '^  indicated  in  table  I,  labor  productivity  at 

0  3  Derconf  h1  i  ^^'T^^'^^  ^^n^^  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  Statistics  was  only 
0.3  percent  higher  than  in  1939  and  unit  labor  costs,  reflecting  the 
higher  wage  rates  and  the  dilution  of  our  labor  supply,  but  nft  re- 
flecting the  last^  wage  increase,  were  61.2  percent  higher  than  in  1939 
( The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:)       ^  ^  ''         -^^^^ • 

Table  I. —Productivity  and  unit  labor  cost  in  the  cotton  textile  industry 


Year 


1939. 
1940. 
1941. 


Output  per 
man-hour 


100.0 
102.5 
102.7 


Unit  labor 
cost 


100.0 
103.3 
116.2 


Year 


1942. 
1943. 
1944. 


Output  per 
man-hour 


102.2 
101.0 
100.3 


Unit  labor 
cost 


135.8 
150.1 
161.2 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  May  1945. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  cotton-textile  in- 
dustry wages  represent  60  percent  of  the  value  added  by  the  manu- 
facturer That  is,  if  we  subtract  from  the  total  cost  of  making  cotton 
goods,  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton,  60  percent  of  those  remaining  costs 
are  chargeable  to  wages.  "xmug  tubis 

Senator  Ellender.  Does  that  mean  investment  capital,  wear  and 
te^r  and  things  of  that  kind  equal  40  percent? 

Mr.  MicHL  The  value  added.  Senator,  is  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  product  minus  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  con- 
tainer. So  that  figure  which  is  known  as  the  value  added  and  covers 
all  expenes,  60  percent  represents  labor  costs. 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  So  the  size  of  that  figure  indicates  the  importance 
of  wages  m  relation  to  prices. 
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Now,  taking  all  manufacturing  industry  in  America,  that  ratio  of 
wages  to  value  added  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  39.3 
percent,  but  for  cotton,  it  is  61.3  percent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  not  reading  now  from  your  statement.'' 
Mr.  MimcHisoN.  No,  I  was  just  referring  to  figures  aside  from  the 

manuscript. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  say  for  cotton  it  is  60  percent? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  For  cotton  goods. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  the  other  is  what? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Thirty-nine  percent  for  the  industry  as  a  whole 

throughout  the  country.  •      i  u 

Senator  Ellender.  Does  the  39  percent  represent  the  entire  labor 
cost  from  the  time  that  the  ore,  for  example,  leaves  the  mine  until  it 
is  made  into  steel  and  from  steel  into  the  various  finished  products 
that  go  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  No,  that  is  the  value  added  to  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Ellender.  Does  it  take  the  labor  cost  of  the  steel  from 
the  blast  furnace,  or  from  the  mine? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  point  I  do  not  know,  sir.  .     ,  ,.         , 

Mr.  Michl.  The  cotton  mills  take  it  when  the  cotton  is  delivered 
to  the  mills.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  start  with  the  value  of  the  cotton  at  the 

time  it  is  sold  to  the  mill? 

Mr.  Murchison.  Yes. 

Now,  in  the  consideration  of  wage  increases,  of  course  great  value 
is  attached  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  productivity  of  labor, 
but  in  our  industry  we  feel  that  the  possibility  for  any  important  in- 
crease in  the  productivity  of  labor  is  rather  scant.  There  has  been 
no  technological  change  of  importance  during  the  war,  such  as  char- 
acterized the  munitions  industry.     We  had  the  same  roachmery  that 

we  had  in  1939.  ,  i    i  •       4.- 

Because  of  the  excessive  wear  due  to  the  expanded  running  time 
and  inability  to  replace  worn  equipment  in  the  mechanical  plants  in 
this  industry,  the  equipment  was  much  less  eflacient  than  it  recently 
has  been.  You  see  we  were  unable  to  get  any  new  machinery  during 
the  war,  except  for  some  bottleneck  equipment  and  repair  parts. 

Referring  again  to  table  I  in  the  manuscript,  labor  productivity 
at  the  end  of  1944,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was 
only  .3  percent  higher  than  in  1939,  and  unit  labor  cost  reflecting  the 
higher  wage  rates  and  dilution  of  our  labor  supply  but  not  attectmg 
the  last  wage  increase  was  61.2  percent  higher  than  m  1939 

That  table  is  extremely  illuminating.  They  are  official  hgu^res. 
Running  your  years  down,  the  output  per  man-hour  from  1939  to 
1944  shows  almost  no  change.  There  was  some  increase  in  produc- 
tivity in  1940,  1941,  and  1942,  but  it  dropped  again  in  1944. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  about  the  total  production? 

Mr.  Murchison.  Well  that  total  production  has  also  gone  down 
in  1944  and  1945,  due  to  scarcity  of  manpower. 

Senator  Tunnell.  No  doubt  profits  went  down  also,  did  tiiey  not  .^ 

Mr.  Murchison.  Yes,  su-,  very  sharply,  as  was  indicated  by  the 

action  of  the  OPA.  .i     i  i  . 

Now,  look  at  that  unit  labor  cost.  That  means  the  labor  cost  per 
hour  of  output  on  the  average.     That  is  again  from  the  Bureau  of 
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Labor  Statistics  That  means  the  labor  cost  per  pound  or  per  yard 
of  cotton  goods  has  gone  up  61.2  percent  since  1939  f     :»'"  ° 

wouM*!  k-^.fnt\''°''''-  ^h'^^VI'  J"^*  •"»"  <l"''^"»n  «>«  that  point  I 
nonnll  ^!  oo  ^  ^""i-  ■  ^  ^'h'le  ago  you  said  that  with  116,000  more 
fq^Q  V  percent  m  round  figures,  more  labor  than  you  had  in 
1939,  you  produced  around  40  percent  more  yardage 

althr^h  fTl"'  '^"•f '"  f '''•"^  y?"  l^'^  question:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that 
ti!!l„^  ui  ^r  "r'.*  ''"^^  ""'"^  **  ''"'e  higher,  yet  by  producing  more 
fhey  le're  !n  lifl/"''"'''  ^"^  ^"'^^  ^"^'^  were^ot;.^  greate!-  than 

.n=Y';^.^^''^''"'®*"'•  ^''i  ''""P^'  '^«  '^''^e  reference  here  to  the  unit 

Xi  il?-  P'T  ??"'!'* .°';  *>''  «*'"'  P<""  y^'-d-  A  big  increase  did  take 
place,  looking  at  the  total  figures  as  to  the  increase  in  yardage,  but 

nnno^r^.^  K  *  P,';'-centage  mcrease  in  number  of  workers.  This  would 
appear  to  be  rather  paradoxical. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  number  of  laborers  increased  only  around 

labor'and  'wu'b  ITf  T'^r""",'  ^',*  ""'^  ''"^*  additional  amount  of 
percent  technological  advances,  as  you  said,  increased  40 

during  tilrperioT-  ^'^'"■''  "'"  "  ^'^'•P  ""'•'"'^'^'  °^  -"-^'  -  --g- 

inc^rrcTn  rhat?""''-  """  "^°"'  ^""'^  ^^''^  P"-^    ^as  there  any 

Senator  Ellender.  I  cannot  quite  get  it 

Mr.  MicHL.  I  think  I  can  clear  it  up,  Senator.  What  you  have 
done  was  take  the  number  of  worker  in  the  labor  force  in  1939  Is 
compared  wi  h  the  big  figure  of  510,000  which  gave  you  an  Lcrease 
of  22  percent,  taking  your  figures.  Those  figures  are  correct  but 
7939  Ihe  394  000  '"'"  "f  '^t  ^hose  workers^ho  were  empLyed  in 
that  in  ml  wh.r*''"''  ""^  r'^r^  '^  f""  ''^^^  '*'«"•    The  result  was 

by  more  Zn  7oo  nnn^'"^P>^'^.^^*^'u°°°'  ^?  ^'^  increased  our  staff 
oy  more  than  100,000,  and  they,  together  w  th  the  394,000  were  work 

mg  more  hours  m  1942  than  they  fad  ever  worked  in  1939 

higher?       ^''''^''''=«-  That  is  what  made  that  per  unit  labor  cost 

Mr.  MicHL.  No;  that  is  the  thing  that  made  possible  the  increase 
n  our  total  production.    The  productivity  of  that  labor  the  amount 
htehlnln  rnVZ";  7  ^r  .r°"^^  three-tenthJ'of  1  pTcen 

ltZsfoi2J!fi  i'^-t^f ^oKr  r  rtVe-dffin^^f  o AS 

frr'^ofe^teltefcLr-  ""'''  "^  ''"""  textilestTei'^of 

Sentor  Ellender.  I  see. 

Senator  TuNNELL.  Yousay  there  was  an  increase  in  cost  of  labor 
per  unt?  P"''"*'  ^°"'  "^"*  "^  '^'  ^'^'^'^^  mZs^li  price 
pt^'-  ^^URCHisoN.  WeU,  of  course,  that  varied  tremendously.  Sen- 

^:r.Jl^^'^  ^"'"^  Vi.*""?  *^  *^^t  *^ble  to  illustrate  those  diffe^^nc^ 
Senator  TuNNELL.  That  is  fine  ^"iciences. 

Mr  MuRCHisoN.   I  think  we  can  go  right  straight  to  that  now 
Sentor  Tunnell.  It  would  be  well  to  have  that  testimony 
Mr   MuRCHisoN.  Not  only  have  there  been  no  changes  in  produc- 
tivity during  the  war  but,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  nothin/on  the 
horizon  which  promises  any  great  improvement  in  textile  tecLolo^ 
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in  the  near  future.     Textile  machinery  manufacturers  were  converted 
entirely  to  war  production  and  research  in  textile  machinery  was- 
almost  entirely  suspended. 

^' '  The  only  increase  in  productivity  in  the  near  future  must  come  pri- 
marily from  the  return  of  our  experienced  workers  from  war  industries, 
better  maintenance  of  our  existing  equipment,  and  gradual  replace- 
ment of  our  present  worn  machinery.  All  increases  in  costs  beyond 
the  very  narrow  margins  provided  by  these  factors  must  be  paid  for 
with  higher  prices  for  cotton  textiles. 

The  industry  needs  almost  complete  machinery  replacement  and  the 
capacity  of  the  machinery  manufacturers  is  so  limited,  or  at  least  is 
normally  so  limited — it  may  go  through  a  phenomenal  expansion  in  the 
near  future — it  would  take  the  machinery  manufacturers  about  20 
years  to  replace  the  industries'  equipment.  So  it  is  essentially  a  slow 
process. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  do  net  mean  by  normal  number  of  factories 
not  now  in  war  work? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  They  are  now  making  the  machinery,  just  going 
tlu'ough  a  conversion  process. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  they  are  now  in  the  process  of  making 
cotton  textile  machinery  to  supply  as  many  factories  as  you  expect  to 
have  a  year  from  now? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  We  hope  there  will  be  some  more. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  those  now  in  operation  would  require 

20  years  to  get  fixed? 

Mr.  Murchison.  At  the  prewar  rate  of  output,  because  normally, 
before  the  war,  the  new  machinery  produced  each  year  was  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  existing  machinery.  ,  •  i    o 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  demand  was  not  for  any  more;  is  that  right .^ 

Mr.  Murchison.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  wore  them  out  diu-ing  the  war? 

Mr.  Murchison.  During  the  war  it  has  been  run  continuously. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.  rr         i.    i 

Mr  Murchison.  Now,  we  come  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  wage 
increases  on  prices  as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  in  order  to  make  clear  that  the 
price  increases  were  due  to  the  labor  increases,  made  their  new  price 
determinations  in  two  classes,  or  two  bands,  as  you  will  see  there. 
The  lower  band  represents  those  price  increases  which  were  due  to 
higher  cost  of  cotton,  and  higher  conversion  cost  generally,  excluding 
the  recent  wage  increase.  .      .  r  -n 

Now,  the  higher  band  represents  the  price  increase  to  those  mills 
who  had  incorporated  the  recent  wage  order  into  their  wage  struc- 
ture—that is,  the  mills  were  paying  the  5  cents  across  the  board  and 
the  55-cent  minimum.  . 

Senator  Ellender.  When  you  say  ''higher  wages,  would  you  indi- 
cate to  us  from  what  period  to  what  period?     Is  it  from  1938  to  1941, 

or  1942?  .  ,  .  ,  ..      •     J 1. 

Mr.  Murchison.  No,  no.     The  increases  which  were  authorized  by 

the  War  Labor  Board  in  June  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MicHL.  In  February. 

Mr.  Murchison.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  very  last  increase. 

Senator  Ellender.  From  what  to  what  was  that? 

Mr.  Michl.  Roughly  it  was  from  anywhere  from  47)^  to  50  cents 
minimum,  55  cents  plus  five  cents  across  the  board. 
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Senator  Ellender.  And  this  table  reflects  the  additional  amount? 

Mr  MiCHL.  That  is  correct.  Your  prices  had  to  be  increased  over 
those  that  prevailed  a  year  ago,  or  at  the  time  of  the  decision 

benator  Ellender.  I  see.  That  is  most  interesting.  We  have 
fo  ?/w  '^  ^''  evidence  of  that  kind  right  along,  in  the  light  of  the 
met  that  quite  a  few  witnesses  from  the  departments  testified  that 
Ttructi^r^''^''^  """^  ^""^  appreciable  effect  on  the  price 

Senator  Tunnell    I  would  like  to  know  what  the  third  column 

wkTVu  ^'''^^"^  ^'^^'^"^  ''y'^'  ^^^^^  ^^'^^^     Is  tJiat  the  percentage  by 
which  the  prices  increased? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  The  higher  band  exceeds  the  price  increases  in 
tne  lower  band,  you  see. 

staml^^^^^  Tunnell.  Let  us  get  it  down  to  something  we  can  under- 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  You  take  the  first  item,  carded  cotton  varus,  the 
higher  baml  is  4.44  percent.  That  is  the  percent  increase  in  price 
that  was  given  to  those  mills  that  had  raised  their  wages  in  line  with 
War  Labor  Board  recommendations. 

Now,  those  mills  who  had  declined  to  accept  the  War  Labor  Board 
on'lv'^'^'fn  """f  are  in  the  lower  band,  and  they  got  an  increase  of 
only  2.23  percent,  so  that  the  mills  in  the  higher  band  got  an  increase 
which  was  99  percent  greater  than  the  mills  got  in  the  lower  band 

benator  Tunnell.  That  is  just  a  percentage  of  the  rise? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  mean  that  the  rise  was  only  2.23  percent 
"\^/''^?r''^  compared  to  what  it  was  prior  to  the  war*?  '  P      e  ii 

Mr.  Murchison.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  does  that  2.23  percent  mean? 

Mr.  Murchison.  That  means  the  increase  over  the  then  existing- 

s'^';iiySf943:     '"  '"'  '^  '^'  '"'^^^^  ^"^^""  >^^^"^'  ^^^«  bTck  to  Uif 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  it  was  as  compared  with  1943? 
Mr.  Murchison.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell    And  the  highest  increase  over  1943  in  carded 
cotton  yarns  was  4.44  percent?  ^^iulu 

Mr.  Murchison.  That  is  rio-ht 

•    ^.^fj^^^^'  Ellender.  But  this  1943  price  was  the  price  that  prevailed 
just  before  the  wage  was  changed?  pievauea 

Air.  MicHL.  That  is  right. 

^c)^^''iT^  ^''^'^''''''T:,^''  ^^'^^  \^'^  ^?^^^"  '^^"^  ^^^^-^  receiving  from 

Mr   M.     '""tv  ""l  •^^'-  -r^''  ^^'^  P"^^  ^^^t  ^^^  fi^^^I  back  in  1943? 
Mr.  MiCHL.  That  is  right. 

•  ^e/^ato^  Tunnell.  Was  that  because  they  were  not  making  suffi-  • 

""'Tt  ^Z^'  ''''  ^^^  '^T.i^  ^!^^^  ^bey  were  wanting  that  increase? 

Mr.  Murchison.  Well,  these  price  increases  were  granted  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Admim^t ration  on  strict    cosf-accountimr   methods 
They  sent  their  cost  accountants  out  to  the  mills  in  the  field,  and  spot- 
checked  the  costs.  '  1  "*- 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  did  they  take  into  consideration  the  profits 
being  made  in  the  business  or  not*?  piu"tt» 

Mr.  Murchison.  Oh  yes;  theytook  everything  into  consideration 
Senator  Tunnell.  They  took  everytliing  into  consideration  and 
allowed  4.44  percent  increase  as  the  highest  addition? 
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Mr.  Murchison.  That  is  right.  You  see,  the  classifications  va.ry 
greatly,  Senator.  The  first  item  is  carded  cotton  yarns.  You  notice 
that  it  comes  to  bed  linens,  bleached  pillow  tubing  and  the  figures 
are  very  much  higher.     Now,  that  is  due  to  two  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  the  labor  factor  is  more  important  in  that  type 
of  commodity,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  were  in  a  much  more 
disadvantageous  price  situation  to  start  with  than  the  cotton  yarns, 

and  they  got  a  bigger  increase.  i  i      ^  ,«       u-  u 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  should  the  lower  band  be  6.46,  which 
represents,  I  understand  an  increase  in  price  of  bed  linens,  in  contrast 
to  the  carded  cotton  yarns  of  2.23  percent?  •        -i 

Mr  Murchison.  It  was  not  exclusively  cotton.  It  is  primarily 
cotton,  but  it  is  due  to  other  conversion  costs,  mill  supphes,  things  of 
that  sort.     It  is  not  exclusively  an  increase  in  the  cotton  price. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  the 
lower  band  increases  consisted  of?     The  price  of  cotton  and  what  else? 

Mr  Murchison.  The  higher  band  prices  represent  the  sum  ot  hrst 
the  landed  mill  equivalent  of  July  15  parity  for  cotton  plus  a  tolerance 
of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  .  .  . 

Some  conclusions  of  the  extent  of  the  price  revisions  that  could  t)e 
expected  from  the  proposed  rates  may  be  drawn  from  table  11  lliis 
table  shows  the  price  relief  granted  by  the  OPA  on  a  variety  of  cotton 
textile  products.  The  higher  band  prices  represent  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  landed  mill  equivalent  of  July  15  parity  for  cotton  plus  a  tolerance 
of  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  (2)  the  weighted  average  of  current 
conversion  costs,  including  the  cost  of  the  last  wage  increase  and  (3) 
a  mardn  of  profit.  The  lower  band  prices  were  computed  on  the 
same  basis,  exxept  that  the  weighted  average  of  ^^"Xf^^/.^f  ,ff^^^.^^^^^^ 
not  include  the  cost  of  the  last  wage  increase.  I^ should  be  pomt^^ 
out  that  the  adjustments  of  these  prices  we:  e  brought  about  by  a  wage 
increase  considerably  smaller  than  the  rates  m  the  proposed  bill. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  U.— Revised  maximum  prices  for  certain  cotton  textiles 


Item 


Percentage 


Increase 


Higher 
band 


Carded  cotton  yams. - 

Bed  linens,  types  180,  140,  128,  112- - --- 

Bed  linens,  back-filled  tyi)e.-- - 

Bleached  pillow  tubing,  type  128 

Cottonades  and  whipcrods.. 

Pants  coverts "" 

3.60  chanibray - ' 

3.60  shirting  covert. -- 

All  other  shirting,  chambray  and  coverts 

Print  cloth 

Osnaburgs ■ 

Flannels 

Terry  products - 

wTrsateens;^eycMded"iabWin"eV.'biVds^ 

Pin  checks  and  pin  stripes 


4.44 
9.28 
24.74 
22.75 
9.95 
9.95 
4.975 
12.67 
19.73 
7.19 
8.95 
6.48 
6.7 
7.0 
11.8 
11.4 


Lower 
band 


2.23 
6.46 
19.58 
19.66 
6.95 
6.95 


Higher  over 
lower  band 


975 
86 


16.31 
4.06 
6.19 
3.46 
3.2 
4.6 
8.13 
9.0 


d9 
44 
26 
12 
43 
43 

152 
27 
21 
77 
46 
87 

110 
57 
45 
87 
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thetr"pt"fi  J"''^"^'-  ^'"^  '""»"  ♦^^y  --«  not  supposed  t.  increase 
wlS£pTttTrofittkot;lTta„r        '^^   -^  -rth  formula 

thc^bas^Sr'^-  "'•"^^'^"^  *^  ''^  ^l^"  doIlars-and-Trnts  profit  in 
Mr.  MiCHL.  it  was  return  on  net  worth, 
henator  TuNNELL.  Net  worth  of  what? 
Mr.  MiCHL.  Of  the  industry 

Senator  Tunnell.  Wasn't  it  over  a  biUioni- 
Mr.  MicHL.  Not  in  the  base  period.     It  °s  now 
Senator  Tunnell.  Base  period  of  what  yea:^^' 
Mr.  MicHL.  Base  period  of  1936-39 

worrso^LTmo^..  '^  '""^  '"'^'^'""^'-^  ^-"  -t^     Why  should  it  be 

tha^Sinery  ?e„Ttr'  itis'JnIr""'  '"t^<^;  ""^h  more 
ship  between  the  mil  Sties  and  ^,!t  "P  Pa'.tly  of  the  relation- 
perous  period  they  paid  off  their  1m hZ  P"""^  ^^^  '"'W^'  Prob- 

and of  course    tifey^lrmSSIh'eir'i^^^^^  %f  ''''''''' 

alltr  tL'^crn't^rmallgtrofit'^^  d"ur'"t*  ^'^'^^  ^'^^  -"-  -i^^ 
prewar,  for  the  simp™  reason  that  Lf  nf  !f  ^^  "^^^^-^^  contrasted  to 
caoacity  at  all  times^     IsTt  ?hat  tru"  """  '"'^'=*>'n«'-y  ran  to  full 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  right.        ' 

wh^tty  tego  aEktrS„"5!  ""^•'^-^.  -<='i  *-««  profit 
of  bankruptcy,  were  they?  "^  '"  '^^  P"*^''"  "»  order  to  keep  out 

estt^at^sTtreo^tto^nt^illU^^^^^^  TJ-   g-eral 

have  been  very  misleadin"  ^''°  ''"■'''^"  '"■""nd,  and  they 

It^T::r^^l7cl.tl'i^^^^  on  this  table  here, 

not  includ'e  the  wlge  i?.c?eases   ""'^'''^'''"d  t^'-^  "ower  band  figures  d'o 
Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  right 

percent  plus?     If  it  does  n„7  in!.l„i^  fi  ^  tubmgs,  and  so  on,   19 

slL?:!''«'""^''%.^°'i  ''P  speaking  of  what? 
senator  Smith.  The   bed  linpna     Ko^i^  ^ii  ^    x 

bleached  pillow  tubing,  19  66  percent  In  ^hl 'I  w  ^'1°'    '^^^  Percent; 

in  the  higher  band  column,  wlfere  ft  doe'  tt  Z^^  Tt^  *="'""'"'  »nd 

on  the  one  and  22.75  on  the  oK."^  IfToulo'-r .i^dlX 'w'^/e^     • 
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in  the  lower  band,  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  those  items  could  have 
been  that  expanded  that  percentage  so  much. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  The  ratio  of  wages  in  those  end-use  products, 
you  see,  becomes  much  higher.  In  the  case  of  carded  yarns,  the 
wage  would  have  an  importance,  we  will  say,  of  20  percent.  That  is 
only  a  guess,  or  an  approximation.  It  would  have  a  weight  of  20 
percent  as  compared  to  the  total  value.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
bed  linens,  which  are  actual  sheets,  the  wages  would  have  a  weight 
much  more  than  50  percent. 

Senator  Smith.  I  still  am  not  clear.  I  thought  in  the  lower  band 
column,  the  wage  increase  was  not  included,  and  that  is  the  reason 
you  had  these  two  contrasting  columns. 

Mr.  MtJRCHisoN.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  compar- 
ing the  19.58  with  24.74. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  comparing  both. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  I  was  explaining  that  difference. 

Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  see  why  an  increase  was  allowed  in  the 
lower  band  column  which  I  assume  means  that  that  increase  w^as 
allowed,  if  that  does  not  include  the  wage  increase.  What  were  the 
items  that  made  up  that  spread  there? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Senator,  I  think  the  explanation  there  is  that  the 
various  products  in  the  industry  were  made  at  different  times,  and 
consequently  in  the  case  of  bed  linens,  they  w^ere  running  badly  behind 
at  the  time  this  price  adjustment  was  made,  and  they  were  much 
worse  off  than  the  carded  yarn  people. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  I  assume.  This  is  a  sort  of  over-ail 
picture  of  the  whole  price  structure.  That  is,  you  show  here  the 
extra  allowance  made  to  the  mills  that  did  get  the  increases  and  those 

that  did  not.  .  ,     .         •  .l-      i^i         i 

Mr  MURCHISON.  This  table  shows  the  irregularity  existmg  through- 
out tiie  industry.  Many  mills  would  be  making  very  handsome 
profits  at  a  time  when  other  mills  were  operating  at  a  loss. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  the  second  column  siniply  means  the  in- 
crease was  given  to  them  to  pay  their  bills,  their  old  debts? 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  In  the  higher  band  there,  it  is  just  simply  saying 
to  the  mills,  'If  you  come  up  to  the  wage  increase,  you  get  the  increased 

^"senator  Tunnell.  What  about  the  second  one?    What  would  you 

say  about  that?  ,  ,       ,  .  xi    i. 

Mr  MURCHISON.  In  the  case  of  the  lower-band  increase,  that  was 
partly  due  to  the  rise  in  cotton,  you  see,  and  they  had  to  give  an 
account  to  them  under  the  Bankhead  amendment. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  was  partly  due  to  that.     Now,  what  was  the 

rest?  .  1     •  f 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Then   all   conversion   costs   exclusive   ot   wages 

entered  into  it.  „      ,  ,  i    i 

Senator  Ellender.  Did  all  mills  that  made  carded  yarns  receive 

the  same  percentage;  that  is,  the  one  reflected  m  the  higher  band  and 

the  one  reflected  in  the  lower  band? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  No;   those   percentages   are   all  ditterent   there, 

""senator  Ellender.  \^dl,  a  mill  that  qualified  under  the  lower 
band,  did  it  also  qualify  for  the  rise  in  the  higher  band,  or  were  each 
treated  separately? 
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Tf  i^nn«iifioH"/^°f,;  ^- 'J*  ^°"^^  ^^^■•P  °''^'-  t''"  '°^-«>-  band,  you  see. 
tlTn  ^      '■  ^^'  '"gher  price  it  just  ignored  the  lower  band. 

thfr^hlrrlCwa^  i:/'"'  individually,  or  just  in  two  classes 

caUy'th':,'rire  indusTr?'  ''"''  '""'■"^  ""^  '"^'^*'  ''PP"-'^>''  *«  P^"' 
^?iator  TuNNELL.  They  just  took  their  choice^' 

varns  Tw"'""/!-  '^'"•IT  ^"^  •*,"  ^^^^eption  in  the  case  of  combed 
yarns      l  hese  cotton  mills  specialize  in  certain  products 

n«;{!;!;„  i'^?"  *'""*?  ''*r'''"''  y^'"*-  """^t  °f  those  miUs  wouW  make 
noth  ng  but  yarns^  In  the  case  of  bed  linens,  the  same  mill  making 
bed  linens  might  be  making  a  profit  there  on  fabrics.  So  there  is  I 
tremendous  variation  in  the  type  of  the  different  mills 

JNow,  gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  made  that  clear.     The  purpose  of 

Office  of' pf.''"'AS""""f'  ^'"^  J"^'  ^°'  ''"«  ^'''"g'  J"«t  to  show  that  the 
Office  of  I  nee  Administration  engaged  in  the  process  of  holding  the 

Ime,  and  was  compelled,  as  the  result  of  rectmt  wage  increases    to 

ZItf  l^T'ni  ""'  '''?■"  '"  '^r%  '''^t''  -^"d  *»"''  i«  "''■  best  evidence 
that  1  know  of  anywhere  as  to  the  effect  of  wage  increases  on  prices 

Senator  Ellendeb.  Have  you  in  any  place  in  your  paper  or  could 
yoa  prepare  for  the  record,  a  statement  showing  the  effect  oiS 
increase  of  yarns  and  other  textile  materials,  should  the  vvL°  be   n- 

^  \r;.    \r  ^^  tbe  secon.l  year,  and  75  cents  for  the  third  year? 

t>,:i  i-     ."'''^"/^°''-.  ^'"  ^"°"'''  bave  to  assume,  in  order  to  do  t  at 

Mr.  MuKCHisoN.  But  we  woul.l  be  glad  to  undertak<.  that  Senator 
helpTul      '  ^•'''^''■'^«-  Well,  if  you  will,  I  think  it  might'  hl^^t 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  It,  of  course,  would  represent  a  very  much  creater 
mcrease  than  those  indicated  here  on  table  II        "  '  "^  '""<^n  f^^cater 

in  view'of  fuoT,^ZJft'''"\''  ^°"'''  ''^'  ^"'y  important  to  show  that,  • 
in  view  ot  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  much  t(-stimony  by  the  orol 
ponents  of  the  bill  that  this  increase  in  wages  will  not  show  an  apprl    - 
ciable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  apprt- 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  I  am  interested  in,  is  how  much  increase 
It  would  be  over  what  is  now  pai.l,  not  over  the  legal  rate 

anSoTthe'^legdre.  ^''''  '^  "'^'  '  ''''''  '"•''^°''  "^  ^^^"^  -te 
Senator  Tunnei.l.  Yes;  but  they  are  paying  09.2  cents  now. 
Mr.  AluRCHisoN.  That  is  an  average,  not  the  minimum 

actuSfv!"'  ^'''"'^'''-  ^  ''""'''  '"^''  to  know  what  increase  it  would  be 

Mr.  MuRc^HisoN.  Well,  it  certainly  would  be  more  than  10  cents  an 
hour  across  the  board  for  the  entire  pay  roll,  which  would  be  practicX 
twice  as  much  as  the  recent  wage  increase  i'lacucauy 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  for  the  first  year? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  For  the  firet  year. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  then  10  cents  an  hour  more  for  the  next  2 

V  veil  O  • 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  right. 
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It  should  also  he  emphasized  that  the  increase  in  price  of  cotton 
textile  products  would  not  be  limited  to  the  mcrease  m  the  prices  of 

cotton  yarn  and  fabrics. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  since  the  spinnmg  of  yarn  and  the  weav- 
ing of  cloth  are  only  the  first  of  several  manufacturmg  operations 
through  which  cotton  passes  on  its  way  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  mcrease  costs  at  every  stage  of  the  man- 
ufacturing and  distribution  structure.  As  most  of  the  knit  goods  and 
needles  trades  require  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  labor,  and  smce 
their  wage  structure  is  comparable  to  that  of  this  industry,  the  impact 
of  this  bill  would  be  as  heavy  as  on  this  industry. 

During  the  last  year,  officials  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
have  repeatedly  expressed  alarm  over  the  trend  of  prices  of  textdes 
and  clothing.     In  February,  Mr.  Bowles  stated  that 

inflation    in    clothing    prices     *     *     *     threatens    the    stabilization    line    more 
seriously  than  any  other  single  factor. 

Mr.  Ney,  Deputy  Administrator  of  Price,  a  month  later  stated 
that — 

the  main  reason  for  the  resumption  of  the  climb  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
principal  danger  of  a  further  rise  is  to  be  found  in  the  textile  and  clothing  area. 

Since  these  warnings  were  issued  the  OPA,  according  to  press 
reports,  has  again  found  it  necessary,  because  of  rising  costs  in  the 
clothing  industry,  to  postpone  its  long  promised  roll-back  ot  clothing 
prices  "^  Further  increases  in  w^age  rates  in  this  industry  and  m  the 
textile  finishing  and  fabricating  industries  will  require  a  further  rise 
in  prices.  With  cotton  clothing  accounting  for  about  20  percent  of 
all  clothing  items  in  the  BLS  Cost  of  Living  Index,  the  effect  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  textiles  and  textile  products  on 
the  cost  of  living  is  apparent.  In  short,  the  proposed  bill  is  definitely 
inflationary  and  should  be  recognized  as  such.  . 

Can  the  market  absorb  higher  prices?  As  has  been  previously 
shown,  the  large  increase  in  wage  rates  since  1939  was  made  possible 
bv  a  market  such  as  this  industry  has  never  known  before  and  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  continue  much  longer.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  shortages,  both  domestic  and  foreign 
will  provide  this  industry  in  the  immediate  future  with  a  market 
■  somewhat  larger  than  it  enjoyed  in  1939.  That  the  market  will  be 
as  large  as  during  the  past  3  years  we  seriously  doubt.  We  think  it 
will  fold  up  for  a  while;  it  is  bound  to.  .        v.-  i. 

The  tremendous  direct  and  indirect  mditary  requirements,  which 
accounted  for  about  50  percent  of  total  requu-ements  have  already 
been  drastically  reduced.  The  size  of  the  socalled  "vaccuum  for 
cotton  textiles  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the  extent  of 
military   surpluses   and   the   effects  of   their  disposal   is   at   present 

"^Bevlnd  the  immediate  future  the  situation  which  confronts  this 
industry  is  radically  different  from  the  conditions  which  prevaded 
during  the  past  4  years.  The  reconversion  of  the  American  industrial 
plant  to  peacetime  production  will  again  unleash  the  competition 
between  this  industry  and  other  domestic  textdes  and  textile  sub- 
stitutes such  as  paper.  In  this  competitive  struggle  the  cotton  textile 
industry  because  of  its  large  labor  requirements  is  already  in  a  dis- 
advantageous position  and  this  bill  would  weaken  it  even  more. 
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Many  of  the  expanded  markets  will  shrink  with  the  re<!i.mntinn  r.f 
.nternational  trade,  notably  with  the  retur^of  Ind  an  ju  e  "nTCko 
As  a  result  o  shortage  of  shipping  facilities  begiMWbl 9^0  imports 
of  jute  and  burlap  were  drastically  reduced  in  the  face  of  Zwin^ 
iXs^''''''  ""''  '^''  •^"•■'*''"  °f  ^"PP'y'"S  «  substHuie Tell  ufon"hif 
This  shortage  will  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  shippine  facilities  are 
proJucTi  c^ot'tonT^'^r?  "'^!;""^  'P'"^''  betweeS'^l^e^rices  ;Tju  e 
ff  wfenfoted'Xri^ar'"'^^^  ''''"  ""'''  '""'^'^  '"^'''^  '»'«  "'«- 
Hangmg  over  the  industiy's  international  position  is  a  dark  cloud 
compounded  of  the  reconversion  of  Great  Britain's  textile  industrv 
rtdu"tLn    t  textile  Z^T'  '">  Latin-America,  and  polsfble  S^l 
S  A^eemenis  Act  ""''"  '""^  '"''"''^  "^'''"'''''1  K^«'P'-<'<'«' 

Already  handicapped  with  raw-cotton  costs  that  are  more  than 
4  cents  a  pound  higher  than  those  of  foreign  spinners  and  for  wWch 
no  protection  exists  m  the  present  tariff  lat,  w^th  a  wage  d  fferS 
already  more  than  twice  as  high  as  our  highest-cost  comoetif^r  t  f« 
enactment  of  this  bill  with  the  proposed  rates  would  shackle  American 
mar^^t  pnV'''  '"  "ompetition  with  imported  textiles  in  the  domestic 

ingm  terms  of  a  policy  that  would  protect  our  worked?    Tmlin: 

and  also  encourage  other  countries  to  come  up  to  ouf  standaHs  hv 
tantt  concessions  where  thev  tin  ««  T  tt,..,i  lu  ■  *;'t""*™.s  oy 
policy  involved  in  this  whoff  picture  '^"^  "  *  ^'^  "^^'°»«1 

.    Mr  MuBCHisoN.  A   tremendous  national   policy      As  far  ««  nnr 

2  OWOwTsmonZir  "°^'   "^r''?^  «»"<>"   ^'   the   rate   of 
t^rfere%ra'Srio  e:;okr  "'^"'  '"'  '  P'^'"  "^  — '  y-- 

frirJoHrK^YS- v^^LT'i^Uu'nTfs  ti"  ""nt  ^--t-^^ 

o  nnn  nnn  i    i  A       ^^^^i^o  a  pouna  is  {b20  a  bale    and   vuiih 

wS/b'e%'tKor  '^"^^  '^^  ^^"^^^^^  ^^-^  ^^^^  amoltslo  "^K 

fi.f«.1?ff-''''J'''^^u^'^'^'^^  ^"^  ^'^^"^  ^«  fi^'"^^  «"t  whether  it  has  a  bene 
Ti  ""^f  ^  """  ^^"^  industry,  in  your  opinion.  ^"^ 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Well  it  benefits  the  farmers,  Senator 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  does  benefit  the  farmers? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  It  benefits  the  farmers  because  it  enables  th«f 
cotton  to  flow  out,  otherwise  it  would  pile  up  here  It  coufd  not 
possibly  compete  with  Brazilian  cotton  without  parity  prices 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  the  farmer  get  the  full  benefit  of  that  4 
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Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  I  am  sure  he  does.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  cotton 

now  is  above  parity  slightly. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  been  hearing  people  talk  about  cotton 
goods  during  the  period  of  the  war.  They  said  they  could  not  get 
them  at  all.  Now,  I  was  interested  in  your  statement  that  you 
feared  that  the  market  was  not  going  to  be  so  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Well,  we  must  distinguish  there  between  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  goods.  Now,  the  limiting  factor  on  cotton  goods 
during  the  war  has  been  only  the  machinery,  the  machinery  and  man- 
power. There  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  surplus  of 
raw^  cotton  prior  to  the  war,  a  very  burdensome  surplus. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  Government  owned  several  million  bales. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Several  million  bales.  Our  reference  to  the 
markets  had  to  do  with  the  cotton  products,  cotton  goods. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  if  people  can  get  them  1  still  think  they 
would  want  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Murchison.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  see  that 
people  get  them.  I  think  most  of  the  shortages  we  now  see  will  have 
disappeared  in  January  or  February. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  profits  were  50  percent  at  least  from 
Government  bought  articles,  I  take  it,  from  your  statement. 

Mr.  Murchison.  Yes;  that  is  right.  The  Government,  directly  or 
indii  ectly,  for  military  purposes,  was  taking  at  least  50  percent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  *^That  is  what  1  thought  you  said. 

Mr.  Murchison.  Fixing  of  occupational  minimum  rates:  Our  ob- 
jections to  this  bill  arise  not  only  from  our  deep  concern  over  the 
inflationary  pressures  it  will  exert  on  our  cost  and  price  structure, 
and  the  adverse  efl'ect  it  will  surely  have  on  the  competitive  position 
of,  and  emplovment  in,  this  industry.  We  are  also  opposed  to  it 
because  it  grants  too  much  authority  to  the  industry  committee  by 
permitting  them  to  recommend  minimum  wage  rates  for  interrelated 
job  classifications  in  order  to  maintain  ''reasonable"  wage  differentials 
within  the  industrv.  More  specifically,  we  are  opposed  to  this  addi- 
tional grant  of  power  to  the  industry  committee  because— 

1.  It  completely  distorts  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act.  ,  .  i     i  u 

2.  It  gives  the  industry  committees  duties  which  they  could  not 
intelligently  and  efficiently  administer.  ,    .  ... 

.3.  It  will  introduce  into  the  wage  structure  a  high  degree  of  rigidity 
which,  in  practice,  would  be  impossible  to  change  when  such  changes 
are  made  necessary  by  a  developing  technology. 

4.  It  is  unnecessary  because  increases  in  the  minimum  wage  for 
unskilled  workers  automatically  force  increases  in  wage  rates  above 
the  minimum. 

Senator  Ellender.  Exactly  how  far  can  industry  advisory  com- 
mittees go? 

Mr.  Murchison.  Oh,  all  the  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  wage  struc- 
ture. ,   . 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  these  advisory 
committees  have  the  right  to  give  the  same  rate  of  increase  to  those  in 
the  higher  brackets  as  is  sought  to  be  done  in  the  bill  now  under 
consideration? 

Mr.  Murchison.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  There  is  no  limitation? 
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Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  No  limitation.     Senator,  as  we  look  at  if    tli« 
bill  IS  greatly  misunderstood.  '  ^  ^''''^  ^^  '^'  ^^'^ 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  by  some 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Yes.  It  is  commonly  thought  of  as  beincr  a 
bllT fo^  U^Jlfs't  Y'  ""Vr^.  '^^"  diseussig  itTa  mlnrmum  wig^ 
Dortant  imn  tl  '^"^  "'^/'•^^''  ^^"^'-^^  ^  "^^^^^^  «^  ^^^t,  the  more  im- 
Pri^ar  ira^hilf  for  1}  ''  '"  ^^'  Pnmarily  a  nnnimum  'wage  bill,  it  is 
?hrF«  r  T«K '^  Q^^^  the  purpose  of  placmg  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
tne  i^air  Labor  Standards  Act  the  entire  wa^e  stnicturo  of  thn  Jhr^L 
economic  system,  from  the  bottom  right  uTtotl^e  op  I^is  hit 
feature  of  the  act  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  now        ^'  ^^ 

Purpose  of  the  act:  The  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

Tt  ZFIT  ""  ^""ZT^^^  ^*^"  ^^^^^'  structure  and  a  ceiling  over  houi^   - 
It  was  recognized  by  Congress  that  competition  for  jobs  was  mo?t 
severe  among  the  workers  in  the  unskilled  group  and  tLr  hi  hard 

IZZa^''^    ''^^F'  '^r^^'^  ^'^'^'  ^l^i^l^  it  consMered  umUrirabfe 
Accordmgly,  it  was  for  this  group  that  Congress  through  thTs  act 
undertook  to  establish  a  minimum  standard  of  living  necessai^  ?or 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being.     It  was  franklv  nSum 
wa|e  legislation  and  nothing  more,  and  was  not  intend^M  de  e S 

hL?  n^  ^^'^  "^^^^  ""^  ^^^  ^'^''^^^  "^  hidustries  subject  to  thTlct 
because  Congress  recogn  zed  it  could  not  legislate  iisely  o n  such 
details  even  if  it  had  the  desire  to  do  so  ^ 

1«w  TT^'!I  ^^"[^P^^^^!y  distorts  the  pun)ose,  intent,  and  effect  of  the 
IfJw        .t'  ^''^-  ^"^''  ^^  maintaining  reasonable  wage  differentials 

rellTeTiob'  {^"TT  ^^^^-^  ^'^  "^^^^^"^^  ^^'^-"^  and  mtrfor  hi  e^ 
related  job  classifications,  it  places  the  entire  wage  structure  of  this 
industry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  industry  committees  aiuf  through 
them,  under  the  control  of  the  Government  nXsTroviLVof  b« 
bill  IS  enacted  into  law  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Ac?  ceasTt^^^^^^^ 
minimum  wage  law  to  fix  the  wages  of  all  workers  employXi  manu 
facturing  mdustries  Such  drastic  and  comprehensive  Sf^xiSs 
bTiSi^^m"  wtX^^^^  -^  ^-  -  P^-  in  what^^Sr 

Po^^inT''/^  '^  ""  "fi"  ^^^  ^^'"'"  ^^  ^^^^  Congress  to  extend  the  power  of 
Government  over  the  wage  structure  of  an  industry,  we  submit    o, 
the  basis  of  ex'perience  that  the  mechanism  of  the  mdustrv  cor^ittee 
is  totally  inadequate  for  the  task  and  imposes  upon  tl[J  comm   tee 
ZS  "'"'^   '^^'^   '""^^   ""'    efhciently\nd  Ue^ently 

Senator  Ellender.  You  feel  better  results  in  this  field  could  be 
arrived  at  by  collective  bargaining  with  the  organized  worker^"  ' 
wh^b  ^^^^«^^^^V  Exact  y  Our  recommendation  is  that  The  devices 
bracket^^''''^'"''''^  ^''^  ^^^"'  "'^  ^^^"^^  ^^  "^^^  ^  those  upper 

Senator  Ellenper.  That  is  what  I  mean 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  the  system  of  leaving  it  to  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employee  workmg  out  very  satLTactorily 

Mr  MURCHISON    Well,  it  is  hard  to  use  the  word  -satisfactorily- 
J  would  say,  over  the  long  run,  yes  «i«^.tuiuy  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  strikes 
walkouts,  and  so  on,  at  this  time.  strikes, 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  true. 


Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  indication  of  the  desir- 
ability of  placing  them  all  in  the  same  position? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Senator,  the  strikes  we  have  always  had.  They 
are  a  commonly  accepted  method. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  think  they  are  a  good  deal  like  fleas? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Well,  they  can  be  pretty  good  sized  fleas  some- 
times. I  would  not  want  to  treat  them  as  casually  as  that,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  strike  as  a  device  would  certainly  be  preferable  to  an 
arrangement  which  sets  up  a  system  of  fascism  under  the  Government. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  what  provision  in 
this  bill  changes  the  whole  outlook.  Such  drastic  and  comprehensive 
wage  fixing  has  never  been  undertaken  before.  Now,  tell  us  what 
there  is  in  this  bill  that  warrants  your  statement  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  The  biU  specifically  authorizes  the  industry  com- 
mittes  to  establish  wages  in  all  the  interrelated  job  classifications,  and 
of  course  under  the  administration  of  the  act  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  committees  to  establish  the  job  classifications. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  all  industries? 

Mr.  Murchison.  In  all  industries,  to  maintain  the  differentials 
that  would  have  to  go  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  wage  structure.  I  do 
not  think  organized  labor  would  relish  that  any  more  than  manage- 
ment. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  would 
authorize  the  governmental  agency  to  fix  anything  more  than  th^ 
minimum  hourly  wage? 

Mr.  Murchison.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Murchison.  AU  the  way  up  to  the  top. 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  would  fix  all  wages? 

Mr.  Murchison.  The  industry  committee  would  first  determine 
the  minimum  wage  and  then  it  would  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  top  in 
that  industry,  to  establish  all  the  differentials. 

Senator  Tunnell.  According  to  your  theory,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  or  its  committees,  would  go  all  the  way  to  the  maximum 

wage? 

Mr.  Murchison.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  tell  what  you  could  pay  at  each  stage? 

Mr.  Murchison.  That  is  right.  In  order  to  do  that.  Senator,  they 
would  have  to  classify  the  jobs  as  they  went  along,  because  from  one 
factory  to  another  the  nomenclature  of  the  jobs  may  vary.  A  job 
win  be  called  something  in  one  factory,  it  will  have  a  slightly  different 
meaning,  a  little  different  work  load,  and  in  another  factory  it  would 
be  something  different.  So,  the  industry  committees  would  have  to 
standardize  the  jobs,  standardize  the  work  loads,  determine  all  about 
the  occui)ational  differences  afl  the  way  up  to  the  top.  You  would 
have  the  entire  wage  structure  under  the  control  of  the  industry  com- 
mittees. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Your  objection  is  to  the  fixing  of  anything  except 

the  mini.mum? 

Mr.  Murchisox.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  object  to  the  mini.mum? 

Mr.  Murchison.  The  65-cent  minimum? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murchison.  Well,  we  pointed  out.  Senator,  that  there  would  be 
certainly  a  serious  repercussion  in  the  price  level.    It  comes  down  to 
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a  national  policy.  If  the  Government  wants  a  general  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  along.  That  is  what  I 
mean,  we  are  certain  to  find  out  what  it  means. 

Senator  TuNNELL.  Don't  you  say  then  you  do  object  to  the  65-cent 
minimum? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  because  it  would 
not  be  correct. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then,  you  do  not  object  to  it? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Industry,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  itself  go  to 
the  65-cents  as  rapidly  as  it  could. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  object  to 
hxmg  the  65  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  I  do  not  object  to  them  fixing  the  65  cents  an 
hour  as  such,  absolutely  not.  It  is  only  the  procedure,  the  timing 
that  we  object  to.  ^  >  & 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  not  its  effect  then? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Well,  we  view  with  some  alarm  a  Nation-wide 
wage  policy  which  would  raise  generally  the  cost  of  living  and  so 
vitiate  the  benefits  of  the  wage  increases.  That  is  all  that  could  hao- 
pen.  * 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  object  to  raising  the  cost  of  livincr  of 
the  underpaid?  '^ 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  His  cost  of  living? 
Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 
Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  We  certainly  do. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Those  who  are  getting  less  than  what  it  takes 
to  support  them? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  We  do  not  object  to  raising  the  wages  of  the 
underpaid.     We  certainly  object  to  raising  their  cost  of  living 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  mean  if  you  pay  him  more  wages  he 
would  not  spend  more  for  living  if  he  is  underpaid?    ''Underpaid" 
of  lifr^''''       '^  ""        '^  ''''^  S^^^'^ng  enough  to  buy  the  necessities 

-  Mr.  MURCHISON.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  proportions 
Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  you  .mean  by  a  .matter  of  proportions? 
^.I^Vi^^^^  "^^  proportion  who  die  from  it,  or  what  are  you  savinc^? 
Mr.  MURCHISON.  No,  not  at  all.  Senator.     I  am  not  objecting  to 

correcting  any   underpaid   situation   that   exists.     That   is   not   the 

point. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  In  your  opinion,  is  there 
anybody  getting  less  than  65  cents  an  hour  who  is  not  underpaid? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  No,  I  would  not  say  that  necessarily  Senator 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  what  do  you  say? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  I  would  say  whether  he  is  underpaid  or  not 
depends  upon  his  efficiency,  upon  his  contribution  to  the  national 
product. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  his  contribution  to  the  national  product 
have  anything  to  do  with  his  necessities?  Does  not  a  person  who 
does  not  work  at  all  eat  fairly  well? 

Mr.    Murchison.  I   think   if  he   is   unable   to   contribute   to   the 
national  product,  then  what  he  gets  is  something  else  besides  wao^es 
Wages  are  payment  for  work  performed.  *^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  understand,  but  when  you  take  a  person  with 
an  average  family  of  four,  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  if  he 
is  not  getting  enough  to  support  that  famliy  so  that  they  get  the 
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actual  necessities,  then  he  is  certainly  underpaid.  For  instance  we 
had  a  witness  here  the  other  day  who  said  she  was  not  able  to  have 
her  child's  teeth  fixed  because  there  was  not  enough  calcium  m  the 
teeth.  I  believe  she  said  they  could  not  fix  them  because  the  child 
had  not  had  the  proper  food.  Now,  then,  do  you  think  that  indicates 
an  underpaid  condition?  .       . 

Mr.  Murchison.  Well,  it  might  very  well,  Senator;  it  might,  very 
well.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  the  calcium  would  have  any  relation- 
ship to  pay,  because  many  very  rich  people  haven't  sense  enough  to 
eat  calcium  in  their  food. 

Senator  Smith.  May  I  ask  the  witness  this  question? 

You  said  wages  paid  for  something  produced.  If  a  wage  was  paid 
for  what  is  actually  produced,  then  if  that  person  needed  anything 
more  that  would  be  a  matter  of  philanthropy,  a  Government  dole,  or 
what  have  you.  You  have  to  offset  that  wage  with  production  or 
else  your  whole  economy  goes  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Murchison.  Wages  cannot  be  paid  from  anything  except  the 

national  product.  .    •    ^  .  a  \ 

Senator  Smith.  If  it  goes  beyond  that,  then  it  is  Government  dole, 

or  Government  aid,  or  something  else. 

Mr.  Murchison.  Yes.  . 

Senator  Smith.  It  has  no  relation  to  what  it  costs  to  sustain  a 
family  We  want  a  fellow  to  get  a  wage  to  sustain  a  lamily,  but 
unless  he  produces  for  that  he  is  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  Gov- 
ernment charity. 

Mr.  Murchison.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  escape  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  your  idea  is  we  should  get  entirely  away 
from  the  actual  necessities  and  figure  on  what  he  Produces  I  hen, 
should  we  have  a  percentage  of  it,  or  not,  if  you  go  on  that  theory 

Mr  Murchison.  If  we  are  thinking  strictly  of  wages  I  think  we 
should  think  of  wages  in  relation  to  production.  If  we  are  thmking 
of  the  well-being,  the  necessities  of  the  people  not  taken  care  ot  by 
wages,  then  that  is  something  else  again.  Of  course,  those  necessities 
should  be  taken  care  of. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  they  are.^ 

Mr  Murchison.  Well,  for  the  most  part.  I  think  there  are  plenty 
of  people  who  require  help,  of  course,  and  our  whole  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance,  old-age  insurance,  is  set  up  for  that,  which  is 

"^""wtor  Tunnell.  Your  idea  is  this  discrepancy  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  certain  eleemosynary  institutions?  , 

Mr  Murchison.  No;  I  think  the  right  theory  of  a  minimum  wage 
is  to  take  care  of  the  minimum  subsistence  requirements. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  then,  a  while  ago  I  asked  you  something 
about  the  profits  of  this  industry  You  have  gone  far  enough  it 
seems  to  me,  to  be  able  to  give  us  some  idea,  lou  f^d  that  the 
reports  as  to  profits  were  misleading.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show 
what  the  profits  have  been  in  this  industry? 

Mr.    Murchison.  We   have   only   sample   facts.     There   are    no 

'Te^nft^'^^^^^^^^^        Samples  of  what?     Of  the  very  successful  or 

"^M^^Murchison.  Those   mills    that   make   public    their   reports. 
Many  of  them  do.  '  . 
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w^on^H^vJ7''''';^  ^""^  u°  y°"  ^'"'^  ^'"'t  the  figures  here  are 
^rong  If  you  do  not  know  what  are  right' 

Admini^™^l;''n^?h ■  Well,  because  we  know  that  the  Office  of  Price 
renteHv.  ,^i  ?•  u'"*'"^*'-  '*'  ""^^  ^''^^  '^'■^ice,  has  gone  to  the  repre- 
Tnd  renorS  ff!!.  n'  ^^"T'  f """"  '^"'^  ''''^  *=*>'»<'  ^^^^  ^  Washington 
mills  from  loss       "^*'*'^"''y  ""^  P"««  increases  in  order  to  protect  the 

yoSr'fig'jJres^?'"''"^'^'-  '^'''"'  y""  ^'^  '•^^''^  '•^1^!"^  »"  the  OPA  for 

la^'^nrli^'T'"^"''-  ^  *'''"''  *';''  OPA  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
wa  "^[m  1  and"^''04 '  Y"""^  «°"cl"«iv«  During  the  early  years  of  the 
were  very  good  '''°        '*^  ^  P"'''^'"  °^  *''*'  "^"^''"^  '"''"^''ry 

Senator  Tunnbll.  How  about  1936' 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Very  bad 

texWet^dus^tryT"'"'  "°"  '""'"'*  "^^''^   ""^  P'-^fi'^  '"   ^^^e   in  the 

Mr'  fc,'"'T''''••.^''^^'f  h'"-.  •^'■-  ^''^"-  '^°  you  remember? 
yearsin^el99fitw"f,P"*  /\*''   ^'''y^   /^^G   was   about   the  first 

1937  ^wnl  «?=  the  industry  operated  on  a  profitable  basis.     In 
937,  ,t  was  also  a  profitable  year  for  three-fourths  of  the  year      In 

1938  we  sustained  a  deficit.     In  1939  the  industry  araln  made  a 

Unt^lthes"enrf°'"'''  ""'^  ''''  *''''  P^^*^  increts'^dTefore  taxes 
Until  these  pric«  increases  were  granted  which  we  read  off  a  mompnt 

ago   the  rate  of  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  declhied  rnroxi 

mately  ^50  percent  below  that  which  preVailed  at  the  bJinnTng  of 

^^^*?''  Bunnell.  What  year  was  that? 
Mr.  MicHL.   1945. 

mo^nTy  inve^J'pdTn'H..?'";/"".'"'?  "  ^•'^"''  "^^^o  «'at  the  amount  of 
r^  ?q^fi  ^Q   K  f        .     ^"""^i^"  "^"ll'stry  was  probably  a  billion  dollars 
In  1936-39,  before  taxes,  I  see  the  profits  are  listed  as  $38  000  onn 
That  was  not  a  heavy  percentage  on  a  billion  $38,000,000. 

Mr.  MuBCHisoN.  A  very,  very  low  percentage. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  a  little  less  than  4  percent 

senator  Ellender.  3.8  percent 

S38  000  non'^'T'',a'';o^-f'  ^-^  P^'"^''"t.     In  1939,  it  was  listed  as 
the  war  '  '*  "^"^  $71,500,000.     Now,  that  was  before 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  And  that  was  before  price  ceilings      The  nrofit, 
weje  very  satisfactory,  but  they  were  higher  than  that  in  194ra„d 

Senator  Tunnell   I  know.     I  am  going  to  road  them  to  you      I„ 
941    they  were   $214,000,000.     That  is   21    percent   and   over'     T 
1942,  they  wore  $378,000,000.  "     ^"^ 

Senator  Smith.  Wasn't  that  before  taxes? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  during  the  step-up  for  war  production   T 
Stry         '  ""  '"'"''  "^  ^°"'^«'  '^""^  "^^^'y  the  p.4t  from  "he 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  had  started  before  194 1 .     Tliey  were  then 
very    satisfactory,    so    this    gentleman    said      In     1Q49    .1.  , 

SSO'OOO'OOO'  "I?  -^^  ''''  !^^  >-- I35O  fi,000;  ^UuZ.  ZZ 
$340,000,000.     It' IS  more  than  that  in  percentage  over  what  it  had 
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been     because    you    had    gone    from    less    than     $40,000,000 
$340,000,000—80  it  is  about  800  percent. 

Mr.  MuRCHiso?^.  Senator,  those  figures  which  you  refer  to,  the 
ones  that  have  been  thrown  around— those  figures  represent  an 
assemblage  of  profit  from  an  industry  that  has  no  relationship  to  the 
industry  of  1936-39,  with  wool  rayon  and  all  the  new  developments. 
A  lot  of  the  mills  in  1936  and  1939  did  not  have  any  finishing  plants; 
they  did  not  do  their  own  converting  operations,  so  those  %ures 
include  the  assumption  of  new  functions  and  processing  of  new  fibers, 
the  development  of  many  new  fabrics,  and  all  the  way  to  the  end  uses, 
resulthig  in  an  integration  process  which,  was  not  in  existence  in  1936- 
39.  So,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fair  comparison,  you  would  have 
to  compare  the  profits  of  this  war  period  with  the  profits  of  the  same 
mills  doing  the  same  things,  making  the  same  products  in  1936-39, 
and  then  you  would  get  a  quite  different  story. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  I  asked  you  if  you  have  a  statement  as  to 
the  amount  of  investment,  and  you  said  you  did  not,  except  by 

examples.  .  ,.  u  e 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  Well,  now,  the  investment  as  it  was  just  before 
the  war  was  variously  estimated  at  billion  to  a  billion  and  a  half. 
You  cannot  get  it  exactly.  Senator,  because  the  industry  was  going 
through  a  long  period  of  liquidation,  beginning  in  1923  when  the 
industrv  had  34,000,000-plus  spindles  which  were  cut  down  to  about 
24  000,000  spindles  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  and  which  at  the 
present  time  is  down  to  about  23,000,000  spindles. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  all  of  these  profits  1  have  referred  to  werd 

before  taxes.  ,    ,     /.         •  j        ^     f 

Mr  MURCHISON.  Before  taxes  and  include  functions  and  products 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  hulustry.  You  see,  when  you  speak 
of  the  industrv  it  is  such  a  general  term  that  it  includes  everything 
that  has  to  do  with  textiles.     You  do  not  get  a  fair  comparison. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  you  think  it  might  include  wages  which 
should  have  been  paid  the  employees?  ,        ,     o       . 

Mr.  MURCHISON.  W^ell,  the  wages  went  up  very  sharply,  beiiator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  percentage? 

Mr  Murchison.  As  we  pointed  out,  80  percent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Bui  profits  went  up  about  800  percent. 

Mr.  Murchison.  Well,   of  course  that  would  have  been   totally 

"^S^^tor  Tunnell.  Well,  you  would  have  thought  it  was  impossible 
to  get  eight  times  as  much  profit,  too,  would  you  not? 

Mr  Murchison.  Senator,  that  greater  profit  is  not  attributable  to 
each  and  every  mill.  You  are  speakmg  of  a  rate  of  profit  there  which 
applies  to  an  entire  group,  which  is  totally  different  from  this  group 
which  existed  in  1936-39.     It  is  an  unfau"  comparison. 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  that  is  true  it  would  mean  some  of  them  made 
many  times  more  than  that  and  some  of  them  much  less. 

Mr  Murchison.  You  are  talking  about  a  very  much  more  vane- 
gated' group  now  than  the  group  in  1939.  For  example,  in  1939  there 
was  a  mill  making  nothing  but  gray  goods.  Well,  m  1942,  it  was 
doing  its  own  finishing,  its  own  converting,  making  its  own  end-use 
products,  it  was  just  a  different  organization  entirely.  Its  functions 
spread  over  a  much  greater  area.  Yet  the  people  who  got  those 
figures  up  would  take  this  mill  that  is  doing  two,  three  and  four  tunes 
the  work  in  1942  and  1943,  with  much  bigger  functions,  and  you  take 
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have  gone  ud  "     Tf-^/?;?.  '  ""'^  ^*7'    "^"^^  'ook  how  the  profits 

with  tie  Ford  Motor  Co   in'mr^lf  '^"  ^'^^  ^'""■-  C""  ^  1^39 
cedure  for  measuring  profit  ii'ndustV/'^P'^  '^  "°*  *  ^"«"*"^«  P'"" 

beSnTn'Jec'mber8^vournr;,fif  "'^  "«¥  ^"^^  ^^^  -hen  our  war 
ca|Haiization':?rbi]liororTo''p^erTrt*''''"'°'"'°  ""  ^  ^'^^^^^^ 

con™dTu  begat' t^  "xert^it,^  L'fl''  ^'""*"'-'  k^^  ''''  ^  *e  war  was 
as  1940.  ^  '  '*^  influence  in  this  industry  as  early 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Even  in  1939 

benator  Smith.  We   were   selline   rlotb    t.n    th^   u  •*•  u 

^eZtu.lZ7^-J,f  Z'j^y^^^^^^^^  Xrft  there,  too. 
wh^n  they  were  atfet  ^y' tfi'^Z  '^""^  ^'^^P^  ^^  -"'^ 

in  ts  iTcTorthfc&ro^  '  ''"""^  '*  '^^^'^  ^-  *»  P-"*  ""t 
to  the  95  perc«?t  bracklt  ^  *  *"  excess-profits  tax  that  goes  up 

yolZT:,IS^l  ^^,3'"'  ^"^  -°""^  -'  ''''  --*-g  -  that  if 
fin^.cin1  TtheTar '''''"    '""''^    ^'••'    '^^'-'^t^l^    ^-tial    for    the 

amX„'glorti;;'strndpoLTf'-'^lT'  ''''^  -f  *-*  W,  but  I 
^  H.  4  section  ^XtrntS  S^ry^e^  &.ce„t 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Yes  sir 

^;^^ator  TuNNELL.  What  one'^ 

minimum,   which  was  arrive    nf   f^^^'i'^y'  g'-^ntrng  the  65-cent 
managemrat  and  laZr  *''''"^''   *"   agreement   between 

^  M"t;  JcHr.^.'' W^'ell  ''rrutetr '1"°^';  P^-^^.^^-  "^hers. 
Senator.  I  do  not  have  ihe  profit  fig^.ros  "'  '^"'  ^  ''''  "°*  ^'''^' 
es-'rt  min^mur"  '^  '''"'  ^°"°»  textile  Institute  against  the 
ment"?  ^^"««"--  ^s  a  minimum  wage  or  as  a  statutoiy  require- 

pohcy  to  have  that  n^^^^X^:^^  ""'  ^"  """■^''  "*^--' 

Mr.  Mx;hc„iso';."no,  not  ^priS  ""''''  ''"'  ^°"  ^^'^  °^J-^^«- 
Senator  TuNNELL.  What  is  it  on !>         ' 

savtr  •  '   '''"'   ""••''  '^  ^"'"'^^'""^  to'what  you  are 

w[y^rr"rnditforrK;^enV  ""Z't"'  "^K^^  '"  *  ^i- 
which  we  are  standing  on,  ti^Tew^of  u^^^harXTa^JToX't 
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maintain,  to  use  that  as  a  springboard  to  go  still  higher  in  the  air  on  a 
Nation-wide  basis,  simply  would  mean  the  United  States  Government 
would  be,  frankly,  not  only  approving  the  theory  of  inflation  but 
actually  implementing  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  think  this  fear  of  inflation  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  National  Legislature  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  fear 
of  starvation? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  I  do  not  think  the  two  are  related.  I  think  we 
might  move  closer  to  starvation  by  unwise  legislation  than  removing  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  believe  this  unwise  legislation  might  en- 
danger their  lives? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  If  it  adds  further  impetus  to  the  inflationary 
movement  w^e  know  what  the  consequences  will  be.  We  would  have 
bread  lines  the  longest  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  have  you  hear  what 
was  discussed  before  us  in  the  last  week  or  tw^o,  the  situation  of 
poverty-stricken  people  who  were  getting,  say,  40  cents  an  hour  and 
who  could  not  have  glasses  for  their  children,  who  could  not  have  the 
proper  food  for  their  family,  who  could  not  live  in  decent  homes,  who 
could  not  pay  the  rent  or  have  places  where  their  children  could  sleep 
in  separate  rooms  -  all  of  those  things.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  ideas 
as  to  that  situation,  but  maybe  that  is  not  what  you  are  prepared  on. 

Senator  Smith.  May  I  interject  a  question  there,  Mr,  Chairman? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Smith.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  textile  industry  in  my 
State  of  New  Jersey — I  will  not  mention  his  name — you  would  know 
him  if  I  did — said  to  me  recently  he  favored  a  floor  such  as  the  65-cent 
minimum,  because  he  was  convinced  from  his  own  experience  that 
where  he  could  bring  his  workers  up  to  a  place  where  they  could  live 
decently,  have  plenty  of  food,  he  had  higher  productivity  from  the 
worker.  That  interests  me  a  lot.  Will  not  a  fair  minimum  wage 
really  increase  the  productivity,  or  at  least  bring  a  man  up  to  his 
normal  production,  while  you  would  get  less  than  normal  production 
if  he  lives  under  substandard  conditions? 

Mr.  Murchison.  I  think,  as  you  put  the  question,  Senator,  I 
could  not  find  a  flaw  in  it,  but  I *^ feel  full  employment  right  now  is 
more  important  as  a  safeguard  against  the  hardship  which  you  spoke 
of  a  moment  ago.  Senator,  and  we  should  struggle  for  it  and  then 
struggle  with  the  things  which  really  create  high  wages,  that  is, 
increase  in  productivity,  increase  In  efficiency,  bigger  markets.  There 
is  no  limit  to  which  wages  can  go  under  the  right  kind  of  economic 
system .  We  cannot  legislate  a  greater  total  of  w^ages  for  the  American 
people,  or  the  people  of  any  country,  because  wages  must  come  from 
national  product,  and  you  cannot  increase  that  total  by  legislation, 
but  you  can,  by  legislation,  do  the  things  which  are  wise,  which  will 
stimulate  the  economic' system,  which  will  make  a  bigger  national 
product,  and  then  the  wages  will  go  up.  That  should  be  the  ambition 
of  every  worker,  and  every  employer,  to  keep  the  wage  scale  going 
up  and  up  endlessly. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  Senator  Smith's  question  argues  the 
point  that  by  paying  more  wages  you  have  a  more  efficient  worker, 
but  the  facts  wliich  you  have  produced  here  during  the  course  of 
your  remarks  do  not  justify  that.  It  certainly  shows  that  by  in- 
creasing the  wage  level,  you  must,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the 
price  of  the  goods  you  sell.     If  such  a  course  is  pursued  the  man  who 
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man'  L'^lurTto  i^  Cf  Z" «  '"'k-'''''  ^l^'  ^  ^ouutZ  last 
living.  I  want  to  rais.  t  hnf  T^**""^.  ^J"  'T'"'  ''"'•  ^''^"dard  of 
the  standard  of  Hvir  s  affoHoH  ,Tvn  '  ^*""  ""^  "^^^  "^  '"'^'  ^''^  ^°^ 
buy  for  $5  what  r  ^u  £  6  moi^tfra^r  Tf  l"  "^  '*r  '?^'^^  ^'"^ 

obtained  durinV?  eTar  a  I  ^r!!^^'^!  ^^"^  '""""'y  ^'"^''^  ">«» 
labor  and  evoryhody  else  wou wTp  h,  t?"^  *^  30  percent,  I  know 
position  to  hol/dow^  ttc  cost^f  ihfint  ""■  "'^^     ^^^  ""^''^  ^^  '"  * 

Isn-rUpos^ibr-if^wf '  ^  'f^  ^°"  ^'"^'  ''"««t'<^"  i"  "'at  connection^ 
prices  do'^nSekiso  a  Wr^tri"''.^'''"^"''^""'  '^  ^'«  «*"  k««P  "he 
and  help  conl^^iXtionly^Pv^^' effort  [^^t^^n'^^T  T''"'^'' 
Sr  pfsHirr  *V"F^*  ^hat  yrtd^^°,nTmTnt"a'grif  w  'do  not 

raising  of  the  wage  leveV  *''"^''  *"''  "l^mately  lead  to  a 

inc^aseXrXtio;  '''""^  ''"  '^"^''=  «""^'^-"  ^^ere  is  to  have  an 

nofhat'proXctioV S  ^^^  '^  "'«  ^?-'«  f  V"g-     "  you  do 
Senator  Ttjnnell'  I  w  II    m^^c    ^'""f  7°"  '"ave  left  is  inflation. 

.cen,ed,  as  one  member  of"trcorn,!"S  ^To  '^/'''  '''  ^  '^"»  '^»"- 
industry  pay  morp  th«T>  if  ^i    committee,  1  do  not  want  to  see  the 

than  lo'^'^Trcrt  Urin  4Tei;''^A  '  fl  "'"""^^  «^  "»<"•« 

thatT.K;:iL™.s\rrnfr^Lr;^r'irdiitf^'='i  5^^-  ?'^'"r-' 

almost  ashamed  to  admit  ihSr^'  "J  '"'"?•'"'  ^'^  profits-I  am 
my  profits  in  some  yea«  s  fc7  tl  e  w„r  if™  'J!  '°"'''  Louisiana  and 
entire  gross  receipts  Ce  the  wnr  71^?  '""'"  ^'?*'<""  •-•'»"  my 
to  exist  after  the  war      If  I  tlZ^hf  \h    "°*  ^^?T'  "^o,^"  conditions 

seat  in  the  Senate  tomorrow  a^d  |o  to  fTrS''  \T^'^  T^.^^ 
the  profits  that  you  have  bpon  t«Itir,^  larmrng.     I  know  that  all  of 

result  of  the  warfthejeTnSXulfa'b^rS^.'-'^'"'^  -to  being  as  a 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Surely. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now    in  raannM  fr.  fk^^^ 
do  not  know  how  true  it  is  bu?  lundeLlnd  tl  e  ouTnTnT  "'"'''^'n^    - 

^Ua^l  at  prices  to  s^irel'-^tf  i^^n^lbtrrj 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  As  a  matter  of  act    the  nrices  of  tPvHi.  f  u  • 
have  gone  up  very  slightly  during  thpwnr      Th«K;!f-  •  f&hncs 

mg  fifld  have  taken  f lacJd  beyon^mill  Vlel^  ^"'''"'^^  "^  ^^^^^^ 


Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  After  they  left 
the  mill  somethmg  was  added  to  the  material  and  the  prices  fluctuated 
upward. 

I  was  out  hunting  last  winter  near  the  coast  in  my  State  and  I 
stopped  at  a  little  country  store.  Cotton  goods  that  I  myself  pur- 
chased for  7  or  8  cents  a  yard  several  years  ago  were  up  to  30  cents  a 
vard. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  At  the  retail  store? 

Senator  Ellender.  At  the  retail  store,  exactly. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  the  black  market. 

Senator  Ellender.  No,  it  was  not  a  black  market.  It  was  done 
openly.  Take  dress  goods,  and  all  these  ladies  can  tell  you  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  dress  goods  have  increased.  One  could  buy  a  cotton 
dress  in  the  past  for  $2.98,  and  that  same  dress  today  costs  about 
$10  or  maybe  more.  Maybe  the  Government  has  not  been  able  to 
get  after  the  chiselers. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  assumes  that  the  mills  were  black  markets, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Absolutely  impossible. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Our  opinion  here  is  that  they  w^ere  not,  but  we 
were  told  in  one  hearing  that  they  deliberately  placed  more  machines 
under  the  control  of  one  weaver,  I  believe  it  was,  than  he  could  handle, 
in  order  to  get  condemned  goods  for  sale  on  the  black  market. 

Mr.  AIuiiCHisoN.  Well,  that  was  totally  impossible,  because  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  had  the  same  regulations  on  seconds  as 
it  did  on  firsts. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Apparently,  they  did  not.  There  was  no  con- 
tradiction of  that,  that  they  were  deliberately  putting  the  cloth  in 
such  condition  that  it  would  not  go  under  the  OPA  regulations  and 
then  selling  it  on  the  black  market  at  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  No,  we  could  not,  under  any  conditions,  escape 
the  OPA  regulations.     If  it  is  just  a  racket  that  is  another  matter. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  happen  to  be  in  the  chicken  business,  and  I 
know  something  of  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  To  go  back  to  your  statement  that  you  do  not 
object  to  the  65-cent  minimum,  you,  of  course,  assume  that  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  will  be  raised  in  proportion? 

Mr.  Murchison.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Ellender.  Suppose  this  bill  were  enacted  into  law  and  put 
into  effect  within  the  3-year  limit  that  is  stated  in  the  bill,  and  suppose 
further  that  you  were  not  able  to  increase  the  prices  of  your  cotton 
goods  commensurate  with  the  additional  labor  cost  you  would  have  to 
pav,  what  would  become  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  Murchison.  The  industry  would  move  to  Brazil  and  China. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  thought  so,  or  else  close  up. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  not  going  to  move  to  Brazil  and  China 
so  long  as  you  are  making  $340,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Murchison.  Well,  Senator,  in  connection  with  that,  may  I 
point  out  the  Chinese  have  just  bought  some  mills,  mills  which  you 
are  operating  right  here  in  the  United  States  and  which  would  be 
moved  to  China  right  now,  that  would  be  over  there,  if  it  was  not  for 
a  prohibition  against  their  exports  that  now  exist. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  know,  but  we  would  make  some  more. 

Mr.  Murchison.  However  much  can  be  made  here,  you  can  make 
10  times  as  much  in  South  America  or  in  China. 
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Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Absolutely.     Theip  is  nn  I.m.f  f       i    . 

oenator  ii^LLLNDER    lou  have  a  market  for  it 
I  am^i.f/tTeC/^i/'"^  ^'"^-^  -"-  ™»--  -t  doing  it,  but 

the^/vwfh  theSs'''"  "''  '^  '^^"^^'  ^-^  '"d  ''  «'-P->  we  wore 
at  all  on  a  comparable  basis  ^^^i^mng  w  do  with  the  reahties 

pamblo  profits?    r.a.woll  understand  Z?*'  ^.''f\>-«"  t^'"'  com! 

ginghams.or  cloth  of  tlaknsav^^^^^^^  "  '"/"  '>'  I'"'  '"'''^"'S 

manufactured  in  1945  if  tliov  mnni  f.  '  '^•'"""^t  ^'th  ^I'at  ihoj 
under  OPA  rc-jrulation^  rr,„l,l  -^^^.Tf  *'!''  *"'"«'  material,  that  profit 
points  out.     ltt:Mi:Zl[Tbt'''  ''•'^"  ''^  '""°J'  •'^  "-  S-^tor 

I931^lroL™- jss^S'^i.'ri;^  ^'-^^-^  ^--^^  ^-^^  ^n 

made  at  a  loss.  Wliat  profit  was  mLl  ^  ^^  ?''*,"S««  ^'''•e  actually 
operations.  ^     '^  "^ "^  ''*''^«'  ^^^  made  through  the  finishing 

prffiTremi JcKfof  tlrfeCwtirS  H*'"''*'  '^'^1"-'  ''''  ""•-  -^h 
"There  ain't  no  such  anin'al  "  ^'''''  "^  ''^  *''«  «*™<^1  ""d  said, 

WcIr^L^S.  VS; ''''-'  «^"-^  ''^  ^•^'^  Senator. 

mentnlf'seXX'cotttToSJ  ^^^'l  ^'"'  •^°"  '^^  »>-" 
experience,  is  .ore  impressed^Cit^Sts  t:f;JCw^^S2tri 

t^r^t^^ZZT^^:"::^:^::  ^--^  -^^  we  were  iust  told  that 

ahS  Sn "hJt'sttr::^ JK  t'tf^rf'T  ^^-^  -  - 

point  out  in  that  connection  tha^in.r,o  "'•  ^  '^°"'''  ''J^e  to 
only  3  years  of  that  10-yZ  period  dW  t,.  ^"""^k ''""J  '**  ^»36,  in 
reporting  a  profit  oxceed'^the  n'Ln  btttrtL^a'tficif  "t","  ft 

enUy.     You  people  c.^^g!^:  uT&gureT  *"^'^"^  ""^'  "^PP- 

JNow,  m  the  period  from  1Q9Q  r»r.  i,t^^^  -  \i^    xi-  .. 
industo'  was  no?  the  only'^one'lt  was'^inVistresr'"'""  '^'  ^«^"'« 
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Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  right,  and  that  followed  the  period  of 
inflation,  Senator,  in  1929. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  do  not  know  what  you  think,  but  I  am  hopeful 
enough  and  have  enough  confidence  in  the  situation  in  the  world 
today  and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  to  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  period  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Well,  we  certainly  hope  for  that,  and  we  are 
going  to  work  for  it  if  we  possibly  can. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  believe  there  will  be  a  period  of  prosperity  in 
the  textile  industry.  I  think  that  they  will  be  bidding  for  labor  in 
the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  AiuRCHisoN.  I  certainly  hope  that  prediction  comes  true, 
Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  hope  I  am  right,  anyway.  You  cannot  pay- 
out what  you  do  not  make;  there  is  not  any  question  about,  and  I 
hope  you  make  a  profit.  I  do  not  care  if  you  made  this  amount,  but 
I  do  think  when  you  make  this  amount  you  should  pay  hving  wages 
to  your  employees. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  my  theory.  You  may  finish  your  state- 
ment, Mr.  Murchison. 

Mr.  Murchison.  This  industry  comprises  more  than  800  com- 
panies with  1,200  plants.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
the  only  characteristic  these  companies  have  in  common  is  that  for 
census  purposes  they  are  classified  as  cotton  mills. 

As  to  location  they  are  dispersed  over  an  area  extending  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  with  a  few  units  in  the  Middle  West  and  California. 

The  companies  vary  greatly  in  size,  many  units  having  fewer  than 
10,000  spindles  with  no  weaving  or  finishing  equipment,  while  many 
other  units  have  100,000  or  more  spindles  and  are  integrated  through 
the  weaving  and  finishing  processes. 

There  is  likewise  a  similar  variation  in  the  age,  quality,  and 
automaticity  of  the  machinery  in  these  units. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  variations  among  these  companies  is  in 
the  products  wluch  they  manufacture.  Many  mills  are  engaged 
wholly  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  carded  yarns;  others  speciahze 
in  carded  yarns  of  finer  count  and  quality;  others  are  engaged  ex- 
clusively on  combed  yarns,  with  further  speciahzation  as  to  count 
and  quality.  There  is  still  another  group  of  mills  which  produce 
only  print  cloths;  others  which  produce  only  demin;  others  which 
make  nothing  but  duck;  others  which  speciahze  in  draperies;  still 
others  that  turn  out  nothing  but  mattress  tickings;  others  engaged  in 
manufacturing  nothing  except  voiles  or  fine  broadcloths  or  mar- 
quisettes, or  sheets  or  towels,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  variations  in  products  go  even  beyond  this  general  description, 
because  an  increasing  number  of  mills  are  blending  cotton  with  other 
fibers,  natural  and  synthetic,  thus  eliminating  even  the  raw  material 
as  a  common  characteristic  of  the  industry. 

All  these  differences  and  others  not  mentioned,  bear  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  industry  committee  to  recommend  minima 
for  interrelated  job  classifications  and  present  them  with  tremendous 
difficulties  of  measurement  that  are  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
in  character.  The  variations  in  machinery,  products,  raw  materials, 
work  loads,  degree  to  which  the  division  of  labor  is  carried,  differences 
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in  managerial  practices,  makes  for  a  complete  lack  of  standardization 
of  tasks,  and  even  of  job  titles. 

With  such  a  bewildering  variety  of  conditions  the  cFtablishment  of 
a  sound  wage  structure  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  individuals  even 
^vith  a  detailed  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  industry.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  through  scientific  job  evaluation  to  work  out  for  an 
individual  plant  a  sound  and  well-balanced  wage  structure,  but  not 
for  an  entire  industry  as  large  and  as  heterogeneous  as  the  cotton- 
textile  industiy. 

The  attempt  to  establish  occupational  minima  would  not  be  sub- 
stantially simplified  if  the  minima  were  restricted  to  broad  classifica- 
tions of  unskilled,  semiskilled  and  skilled  workers  in  the  industry. 
It  would  still  be  necessary  to  determine  what  degree  of  skill  would 
justify  particular  tasks  to  be  classed  in  one  of  the  three  divisions,  and 
then  to  examine  each  task  to  determine  how  much  skill  it  requires. 

Background  of  industry  committees:  The  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  industry  that  would  be  required  for  such  an  evaluation  is,  in  our 
judgment,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  tripartite  industry  committee. 
Differences  of  opinion  between  management  and  labor  representatives 
would  be  resolved  by  the  public  members,  who,  if  former  industry 
committees  can  serve  as  a  criterion,  would  have  neither  the  knowledge 
of  the  industry  or  of  job  evaluation,  to  reach  judgments  fair  to  both 
industry  and  labor  and  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  laid  down  by 
Congress.  Table  III  following  shows  the  occupational  background 
of  public  members  of  all  industry  committees  appointed  under  the 
act.  I  submit  that  the  background  of  the  majority  of  the  public 
members  is  not  such  as  would  warrant  the  hope  that  they  would 
possess  the  knowledge  to  determine  such  fine  details  as  appropriate 
occupational  minima  for  the  complicated  structure  of  American 
industry. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  III. — Occupational  background  of  public  members 


Background 


Academic: 

Professors  of  economics 

Professors  of  sociolofry 

Professors  of  political  science- 
Professors  of  law 

Other  educators 

Nonacademic: 

Social  workers 

Law  yers 

Business  executives.. 

Editors  and  publishers 

Clergymen 

Consumer  organizations 

industrial  organizations  > 

Labor  mediators 

Industrial  counselors 


Number  of 

committee 

members 


Number  of 

committee 

assigrunents 


Total. 


81 
6 
7 

18 
28 

8 

18 

13 

11 

8 

6 

8 

4 

2 


218 


204 

6 

9 

46 

49 

11 
24 
16 
20 

8 
12 
14 
17 

2 


Percentage  of 

committee 

assignments 


438 


48.6 

1.4 

2.1 

10.5 

11.2 

8.4 
5.6 
8.7 
4.6 
1.7 
2.7 
8.2 
3.9 
.5 


100.00 


1  Includes  engineers,  chemists,  and  representatives  of  farm  organizations. 

Source:  Minimum  Wage  Fixing  under  the  U.  S.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  International  Labour  nmr* 
Montreal.  1945.  -auour  umce, 
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Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  The  result  of  the  industry  committee  procedure 
would  be  the  establishment  of  uniform  wage  rates  in  this  industry 
and  the  establishment  of  a  wage  structure  divorced  from  the  realities 
of  the  industry,  and  inequitable  both  for  particular  mills  and  to  the 
individual  worker. 

The  difficulties  indicated  above  would  not  end  with  the  establish- 
ment of  occupational  minima.  Changes  are  constantly  taking  place 
in  the  industry  and  they  will  probably  occur  with  increasing  rapidity 
in  the  future — machinery  changes,  product  changes,  task-lay-out 
changes,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  content  of  a  particular  job. 
With  the  hierarchy  of  minimum  wages  fixed  by  law  it  will  be  im- 
possible in  practice  to  make  adjustments  in  the  rates  for  particular 
jobs.  The  result  would  be  a  frozen  wage  structure  unresponsive  to 
the  changing  technology  of  the  industry. 

Power  is  unnecessary:  We  are  opposed  to  this  grant  of  power  to 
the  industry  committee  because  we  believe  it  is  as  unncessary  as  it 
is  undesirable  and  unworkable.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  all  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  industry  that  an  increase  in  the  basic 
minimum  automatically  forces  some  readjustment  of  the  remainder 
of  the  w^age  structure.  Such  action  is  necessary  to  plant  efficiency, 
and  the  maintenance  of  employee  morale.  Mr.  William  Davis 
former  Chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  testifying  before  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee 
said: 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  what  happens  when  you  do  raise  the  wage, 
to  60  cents  as  a  minimum  wage  in  a  plant.  If  you  have  got,  as  you  are  likely  to 
have,  and  as  we  have  found  in  these  low  level  wage  plants,  very  little  difference 
between  the  minimum  skilled  worker  and  the  next  one  above  him,  the  semiskilled, 
you  may  have  a  plant  where  the  minimum  wage  has  been  30  cents  *  *  *  and 
then  there  is  another  group  which  gets  32>^  cents,  and  another  group  37y2,   and 

so  forth.  .      ,  ,       ,         X    ,w^ 

Now   when  you  put  a  40-cent  minimum  in  there,  they  have  to  lift  some  groups 

above  40  cents     *     *     *     You  have  to  make  adjustments     *     *     *     in  the 

closely  interrelated  job  classifications  so  as  to  maintain  some  part  of  the  wage 

differential  between  different  occupations. 

So  when  you  say  vou  lift  your  minimum  wage  to  60  cents  or  65  cents,  it  means, 

expecially  if  you  go  as  high 'as  65  cents,  that  you  have  to  do  a  lot  of  wage  raising 

above  65  cents  to  maintain  some  sort  of  differentials.     It  would  mean  a  very 

considerable  lifting  of  the  general  level  of  wages  in  America. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hinrichs,  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  who  followed  Mr.  Davis  before  the  committee  testified  to 
the  same  effect. 

I  am  sure  that  the  experience  we  had  under  minimum  wage  legislation,  in  which 
some  people  interpreted  the  law  literally  and  came  up  to  32 H  cents  and  35  cents 
and  SVA  cents  or  40  cents,  but  did  not  change  anybody's  rates  above  the  minimum 
established  at  the  moment,  that  the  situation  which  was  brought  about  under 
legal  compulsion  would  not  be  brought  about  by  any  man's  choice,  if  he  was  in  his 
right  mind.  No  man  is  going  to  change  the  rates  of  an  individual  getting  55  cents 
an  hour  and  bring  those  to  65,  and  to  have  employees  that  were  getting  65  ceDts 
or  68  at  the  65-cent  or  68-cent  rate.     That  just  doesn't  make  sense. 

According,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  grant  of  power 
to  the  industry  committee  to  recommend  multiple  minima  is  as  unneces- 
as  it  is  undesirable,  and  that  the  difficult  and  extremely  technical  task 
of  making  such  adjustments  can  be  worked  out  more  efficiently  be- 
tween mangagement  and  labor,  and  with  greater  equity  and  justice  to 
both. 
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Statute  of  liiTiitations:  We  are  also  opposed  to  section  18  (b)  which 
permits  an  employee  to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  unpaid  minimum 
wages  and  overtime  compensation,  and  an  additional  equal  amount  as 
liquidated  damages,  at  any  time  within  5  years  from  the  accrual  of 
such  liability. 

In  view  of  the  growing  complexity  of  regulations  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  and  the  importance  of  administrative  interpretations, 
an  employer  may  unwittingly  violate  a  regulation  and  become  liable 
for  large  sums  of  back  pay.  This  will  become  increasingly  true  if  the 
act  is  expanded  to  cover  wages  and  workers  above  the  basic  minimum 
for  unskilled  workei-s.  As  I  have  previously  indicated,  a  particular 
job  in  this  industry  may  be  classified  as  semiskilled  in  one  plant  and 
skilled  in  another,  or  the  same  job  may  have  different  titles  in  different 
plants.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  varying  practices,  an  employer  places  a 
worker  in  a  category  which  may  be  different  from  a  later  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Administrator,  he  might  become  liable  for  an  amount  of 
back  pay  which  could  easily  threaten  his  financial  solvency. 

Now  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  now  written  we  have 
industry  committees  which  determine  the  cninimum  wage  for  each 
industry,  and  we  would  still  have  that  pattern  under  the  proposed  bill, 
and  their  tripartite  committees  consisting  of  equal  members  of  labor, 
management,  and  public,  so-called.  Now,  the  business  of  setting  up 
occupational  differentials  for  an  entire  industry,  involving  hundreds  of 
classifications  and  very  expert  technical  knowledge,  would  probably 
run  into  a  difference  of  opinion  between  management  and  lal)or,  so  the 
public  members  will  decide  these  technical  points.  Table  III  shows 
how  the  public  membership  of  the  committees  was  made  up.  Eighty- 
one  professors  of  economics,  with  an  average  of  about  three  committees 
for  each  one,  and  those  81  having  204  assigmnents,  professors  of  sociol- 
ogy, professors  of  political  science,  professors  of  law,  and  other  edu- 
cators, social  workers,  lawyers,  a  few  business  executives,  editors, 
pubhshers,  clergymen,  representatives  of  consumer  organizations' 
industrial  organizations,  labor  mediators,  industrial  counselors  all 
perfectly  wonderful  people.  But  the  point  is  they  do  not  have  the 
technical  know  ledge  which  would  enable  them  to  make  these  decisions 
they  could  not  possibly  do  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  put  those 
classifications  in  there. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  there  any  amendments  proposed  to  the 
pending  bill,  other  than  the  wage  rates  and  this  other  matter  you 
mentioned,  that  w^ould  adversely  affect  the  industry? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Yes;  there  is  one  there. 

Senator  Ellende;^.  In  relation  to  the  present  law,  of  course. 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  There  is  one  there  that  is  the  extension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  from  1  year  to  5  years,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  most  gigantic  racket.  Senator,  that  this  country  ever  saw.  That 
would  mean  the  grievances  built  up  in  the  5-year  period,  and  you  have 
got  shyster  lawyers  by  the  hundreds  that  would  not  do  anything  but 
spend  their  lives  in  that  sort  of  business. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  limitation  is  now  1  year  and  this  seeks  to 
increase  it  to  5  years? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Yes.  ' 

Senator  Ellender.  What  else  is  there  by  way  of  amendment? 

Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  Those  are  the  things  the  industry  is  particularly 
interested  in. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  There  isn't  any  reason  for  any  5-year  limitation? 
Mr.  MuRCHisoN.  We  do  not  think  so. 
Senator  Tunnell.  I  do  not  think  so. 
If  there  is  nothing  further,  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
We  will  meet  again  at  1:30  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  1:30  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  will  come  to  order. 
Is  Mr.  Haley  here? 
A/fp  Haley    Yes  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  Mr.  Haley,  will  you  give  your  name 
and  position  to  the  stenographer? 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  W.  HALEY,  ATTORNEY,  NATIONAL  COAL 
ASSOCIATION,  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  James  W.  Haley.  I  appear 
here  as  the  representative  and  regular  attorney  of  the  National  Coal 
Association.  The  National  Coal  Association  is  the  trade  association 
of  bituminous  coal  producers,  with  membersliip  comprising  about  80 
percent  of  the  commercial  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  and  with  members  in  each  of  the  major  coal-producing  States 

in  the  Nation.  ^        ^    t 

The  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  is  opposed  to  amendment  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  as  proposed  in  S.  1349. 

We  beheve  it  is  fundamentally  unsound  for  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  fLx  wages  bv  general  statute  applicable  to  all  industries 
and  to  all  individuals  in  all  industries.  We  also  feel  that  such  a 
program  is  impracticable,  as  well  as  fundamentally  unsound. 

The  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  is  one  of  the  highest-paying 
industries  in  America. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Highest  paying  to  whom?    . 

Mf.  Haley.  To  the  workers,  the  wage  earners  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  see. 

Mr  Haley.  According  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  average  hourly 
earnings  for  the  month  of  June  in  the  bituminous  coal-minmg  industry 
were  $1  281  per  hour,  and  the  weekly  earnings  figure  was  $59.04. 

That  was  the  average  for  all  workers  in  the  industry,  $1,281  per 
hour  and  $59.04  per  week.  .  .i     ^  ^i 

From  these  figures,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  the  average 
wage  in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  is  considerably  higher 
than  even  the  ultimate  minimum  provided  in  S.  1349.  But,  unlor- 
tunately  in  an  industry  employing  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  workers, 
as  does  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry,  there  are  instances 
where  the  higher  minimum  wage  would  make  a  hardship — and  1 
might  say  a  hardship  more  on  the  worker  and  the  coal  consumer  than 
on  the  employer  I  refer,  for  instance,  to  miners  paid  on  the  tonnage 
basis.'  This  wage  per  ton  is  set,  through  collective-bargaining  proc- 
esses at  a  rate  which  is  high  enough  to  yield  incomes  of  $6,000  and 
$7  000  or  even  more,  per  year.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  workers 
in  the  industry  who  are  now  earning  $500  or  $600  per  month. 

But   on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  workers  who  are  very  old 
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or  for  Other  reasons  do  not  produce  enough  coal  to  earn  more  than 
$4  or  $5  per  day.  These  subproductive  employees  realize  their  limi- 
tations and  are  happy  to  be  able  to  earn  even  this  nominal  sum  and 
at  the  same  time  make  a  patriotic  contribution  to  supplying  coal 
sorely  needed.  The  fact  that  these  employees  do  not  produce  enough 
coal  to  earn  mere  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  work  constantly  at  the  job  while  they  are  in  the  mine. 
In  the  same  mine  and  under  identical  working  conditions,  one  man 
may  earn  $5  per  day  and  another  $10  or  $15  per  day;  the  matter  is 
entirely  up  to  the  individual  worker.  However,  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  subproductive  workers,  as  well  as  the  superproductive 
workers,  must  go  into  the  mine  at  the  same  time  and  must  remain  in 
the  mine  until  the  so-called  man-trip  brings  them  out.  But  many 
workers,  as  I  have  pointed  ouC;due  to  physical  limitations  or  for  other 
reasons,  do  not  engage  in  productive  work  for  the  entire  time  thev 
are  in  the  mine  at  the  usual  working  place.  With  the  40-cent  mini- 
mum now  provided  by  statute,  there  is  obvious  compliance  with  the 
statute  if  these  subproductive  employees  receive  $24.40  for  the  full 
54-hour  week. 

I  might  say  that  we  are  still  operating  on  this  54-hour-week  basis 
in  the  bituminous-coal  industry. 

This  is  assuming  the  entire  54  hours  as  work  time,  and,  due  to  the 
workmg  conditions  to  wJiich  I  have  just  referred,  we  can  make  no 
other  assumption.  However,  if  S.  1349  is  enacted  into  law,  there 
w^ould  not  be  compliance  unless  such  subproductive  employees  re- 
ceived a  minimum  of  $45.75,  assuming  the  same  workweek,  after  the 
2-year  period. 

If  the  Congress  feels  impelled  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  it  should 
not^  be  more  than  50  cents  per  hour,  for  the  reason  that  any  figure 
higher  than  50  cents  will  constitute  a  serious  problem  in  connection 
with  these  subproductive  employees.  Certainlv,  if  S.  1349  becomes 
law  and  the  minimum  is  placed  at  75  cents  per  hour  or  any  rate  in 
excess  of  50  cents  per  hour,  it  will  mean  that  a  numbc^r  of  subproduc- 
tive workers  in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  will  lose  their 
jobs  and  the  Nation  will  lose  the  coal  production. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  know  how  manv  of  those  there  are? 

x^^^T>^^^^^^"  ■^^'  ^  ^^  "^^'  ^"^  ^  would  like  to  sav  at  this  point  that 
Mr.  Kramer  and  his  associates  have  worked  out  with  me  to  have  a 
practical  coal  man  who  will  supplement  my  statement  by  a  2-minute 
statement  of  his  own.  I  have  abbreviated  my  own  statement  with 
that  in  mind.  ' 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  2  minutes? 

Mr.  Haley.  That  is  all  we  had  arranged  for. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  don't  like  that  method  of  fixing  a  man's  time 
at  2  minutes.  ' 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  know  whether  anybody  has  said  so  but 
I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  protract  these 
hearings  deliberately. 

Senator  Ellender.  No,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to 
stay  here  until  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  this  and  get  all  the  facts 
possible.     I  do  not  propose  to  rush  through  it  in  a  week  or  two  weeks 

Mr.  Haley.  I  would  Uke  to  say,  Senator,  that  there  was  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kramer  or  his  associates  to  limit  us 

But,  since  we  are  bringing  this  up,  Mr.  Ross,  a  call  operator  has 
a   brief  statement   wliich  will  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  present 
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affirmatively.     He  will  present  the  situation  in  his  own  mine,  which 
is  a  relativelv  small  mine  out  in  Illinois. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  not  asked  you,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  do  anything  other  than  to  testify.  However,  I  do  not  want  any 
witness  just  to  get  the  notion  that  we  want  to  prolong  the  hearings. 
I  think  that  is  carrying  it  too  far. 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  we  won't  prolong  it,  and  we  will,  I  think,  tell 
the  story,  too. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  members  of  this  committee  and  of  the 
Senate  generally  appreciate  that  in  the  bituminous  coal-mimng 
industry  the  union  effectively  assures  that  each  worker  in  the  industry 
gets  all  that  is  coming  to  him.  It  should  be  remembered  at  all  times 
that  while  the  statutory  minimum  is  now  40  cents  an  hour,  the 
workers  in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  make  an  average  of 
$1.28  an  hour.  This  high  rate  of  pay  in  the  industry  is  not  due  to 
enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standai-ds  Act. 

It  is  our  constructive  suggestion  that  S.  1349  should  not  be  adopted 
but  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  where  there  is  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  in  effect  resulting 
from  negotiations  by  a  certified  union,  the  workers  covered  by  such  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  will  be  completely  exempted  from 
the  wage  and  hour  law 

If  this  proposal  were  adopted,  it  would  leave  the  many  troublesome 
problems  in  a  complex  industry  such  as  bituminous  coal  mining  in  the 
field  of  determination  by  those  who  best  know  conditions  and  how  to 
cope  with  them— the  workers  and  the  employers;  and  we  believe  adop- 
tion of  this  suggestion  would  constitute  a  forward  step  m  the  held  of 
wage  stabilization  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker  as  well.  i  •    at     ■ 

We  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  workers  in  this  Nation  now 
realize  that  they  must  look  to  themselves  and  their  employers  and 
not  to  the  Government,  to  assure  themselves  adequate  wages, 
j.  Another  factor  which  enters  into  this  picture  is  the  tact  that  it 
requires  much  more  labor  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal  than  it  does  to  pro- 
duce the  energy  equivalent  in  oil,  natural  gas,  or  hydroelectricity. 
If  the  Federal  Government  persists  in  imposing  hardships  on  indus- 
tries employing  many  workers,  it  will  soon  become  apparent  that 
sponsors  of  measures  like  S.  1349  will  defeat  their  own  purpose;  they 
will  be  forcing  the  coal  industry,  which  employs  many  workers,  to  lose 
out  in  the  competitive  fight  against  other  fuels  employing  few  workers. 
It  is  obvious  to  anyone  that  the  matter  of  an  increased  minimum-pay 
requirement  is  of  more  concern  to  the  bituminous  coal-mimng  industry 
than  it  is  to  the  hydroelectric  plants  or  the  natural  gas  pipe-line 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  real  friends  of  labor  would  support  the 
suggestion  I  have  made,  that  workers  under  bona  fide  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  be  exempt  from  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  addition  to  the  point  you  have  just  made, 
if  the  rate  of  pay  is  increased,  what  is  the  probability  of  having  ma- 
chines do  this  work,  rather  than  the  hand  labor  that  is  now  accom- 
plishing the  task?  .<         ,       ,  -^  t 

Mr  Haley.  Well,  of  course,  there  has  been  quite  a  program  of 
mechanization  in  the  industry  for  many  years.  But  coal  mining,  by 
its  very  nature,  will  ever  require  considerable  manpower.  In  spite  of 
the  mechanization,  the  output  per  man  per  day,  whde  it  has  risen 
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slightly,   is  still   approximately   where  it  was  before  the  wholesale 
mechanization. 

There  is  a  very  definite  limitation  to  what  mechanization  will  ac- 
complish. The  machines  are  complicated,  and  the  handling  of  coal, 
of  course,  always  requires  many  workere. 

It  just  seems  to  us  that  these  measures  that  require  high  minimum 
w^ages  for  all  workers  without  regard  to  ability  or  productivity,  in  the 
long  run  will  hurt  labor,  rather  than  help  labor. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  my  contention. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  the  effect  of  stripping  on  the  coal 
industry? 

Mr.  Haley.  Strip  mining,  of  course,  does  require  less  employees, 
but  it  requires  a  considerable  number,  at  that. 

I  am  not  too  much  of  an  expert  on  the  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  of  the  coal. 

I  do  know  that  coal  produced  by  the  stripping  methods  is  not  avail- 
able in  all  or  even  many  sections  of  the  country. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  open  mining? 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  stripping  the  dirt  off  the  coal. 

Mr.  Haley.  It  is  difficult  to  do  that  in  any  substantial  quantity 
in  mountainous  areas. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes;  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  it  in  Ohio  and  quite  a  bit 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  But,  by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  our 
coal  is  still  produced  by  underground  methods  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  produced  in  the  foreseeable  future,  according  to  the  experts. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  you  have 
produced  thus  far  is  rather  toward  making  an  exception  for  those 
people  incapable  of  doing  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  the  argument  I  am  making  is  that  the  union 
negotiates  for  those  men. 

We  have  a  collective-bargaining  agreement.  As  I  said— and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  it,  if  you  know  anything  about  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  you  know  that  these  men  are  well  and  adequately 
represented. 

The  rates  are  fixed  high  enough  on  the  tonnage  bases  to  produce 
mcomes  of  more  than  $5,000  a  year,  actually  do  produce  incomes  of 
that  amount. 

Now,  we  do  have  the  question  of  the  subproductive  employees  and 
the  physical  factors  which  enter  into  it. 

These  men  are  often  isolated  and  alone  in  a  room  underground,  and 
if  the  man  is  paid  on  the  tonnage  basis  and  he  feels  temporarily  ill  or, 
for  any  reason,  does  not  care  to  work  out  the  full  day,  he  does  what  he 
feels  like. 

There  are  instances  where  he  might  lie  down  and  take  a  nap,  but 
he  is  still  in  the  mine,  he  is  in  the  room.  If  he  feels  like  it,  he  will  go 
on  and  load  some  more  coal. 

Also,  it  is  not  generally  realized  but  these  coal  diggers,  as  they  are 
called,  are  now  at  a  rather  advanced  age. 

I  believe  Mr.  Ross  told  me  that  the  coal  diggers  in  his  several  small 
mines,  taking  some  400  of  them,  averaged  59  or  60  jears,  and  the 
older  man  will  just  not  be  capable  of  doing  as  much  as  an  ordinary, 
healthy,  young  man. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  does  that  mean,  that  the  young  men  are 
not  going  into  that  kind  of  work? 
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Mr.  Haley.  That  may  have  some  bearing  on  it,  although,  under 
present  conditions,  we  have  a  great  number  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  I  dp  believe  that  coal  mining,  probably,  has  not  attracted 
as  many  young  men  as  it  might  have. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  enter  into  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  suggest  amending  the  bill  to  exclude 
collective  bargaining  Would  that  mean  that  under  collective 
bargaining  a  lesser  rate  of  pay  could  be  agreed  to  than  that  fixed  by 
the  bill?     Would  that  be  it? 

Mr.  Haley.  I  would  say  it  should  be  completely  exempt  from 
collective  bargaining  by  bona  fide,  certified  units. 

Senator  Ellender.  Whether  or  not  it  is  more  than  the  rate  fixed 
in  the  act? 

Mr.  Haley.  Why,  I  have  not  given  any  particular  thought  to  that. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  complete  exemption,  for  the  very  reason 
I  have  pointed  out. 

Under  the  tonnage  rate  now  fixed  in  our  contract,  we  give  $2  an 
hour  in  many  instances  and  much  more  than  65  cents  an  hour  in  all 
average  instances. 

However,  there  are  still  some  men  who  would  like  to  do  a  little 
more  work,  and  I  think  they  should  be  given  great  credit  for  making 
what  little  contribution  they  are  able  to  make.  Some  of  them  are 
75  years  of  age  or  more. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  are  they  the  only  ones  of  your  employees 
that  would  be  damaged  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  Haley.  They  constitute  by  far  the  largest  class.  However, 
there  are  some  employees  in  the  industry  who  do  now,  I  believe, 
receive  less  than  65  cents  an  hour.  I  refer  mainly  to  some  mmor 
oflRce  workers  and  temporary  clerks  and  store  employees,  perhaps — 
of  course,  they  are  exempted  under  certain  circumstances. 

Senator  Tunnell,  But  they  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 

sreneral  rule? 

Mr.  Haley.  Oh  yes.  That  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  is  $1.28  per  hour.  That  is  the  average  earned  per  hour,  $1.28, 
so  that  if  there  were  any  low-paid  ones,  they  would  be  the  exceptions. 

Of  course,  the  industry  could  meet  the  figure,  if  the  75-cent  mini- 
mum should  go  in,  the  industry  could  meet  the  issue,  presumably 
by  taking  steps  to  discharge  the  subproductive  employees;  but  the 
result  there  would  be  that  employment  would  be  lost  for  those  men, 
who  feel,  I  am  sure,  that  they  are  adequately  represented  by  then- 
wage  negotiators  now  and  do  not  need  this  committee  to  look  out 

for  their  welfare. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  not  so  much  impressed  by  that,  when  I 
read  about  the  diflficulties  that  they  have,  in  adjusting  matters. 

Every  j^ear,  just  at  the  time  when  we  think  that  we  have  got  to 
have  coal,  there  is  some  threat  of  a  strike.  The  miners  and  the  em- 
ployers cannot  agree,  so  that  does  not  appeal  to  me  very  strongly, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,   the  idea  that  you  have  everything  in 

control. 

Mr.  Haley.  W^ell,  of  course,  I  am  sure  that  if  you  adopt  the  act, 
S.  1349,  that  it  will  not  contribute  one  bit  toward  alleviating  that 

condition.  .  ,      ,  -r  r,   j. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  might  be  so,  but  I  am  sure  that  your 

suggestion  is  not  going  to  be  the  cure  for  it. 
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Mr.  Haley.  No;  my  suggestion  would  have  no  bearing  on  that, 
and  neither  would  S.  1349. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  makes  twice  that  you  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Now,  you  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  bill  because  the 
nuners  are  adequately  represented. 

Mr.  Haley.  I  certainly  feel  that. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes;  so  that  you  seem  to  place  this  bill  in  oppo- 
sition to  representation  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Haley.  Now,  we  are  not  in  opposition  here,  but  there  are 
many  matters. 

Take  tonnage  rates,  to  illustrate  that.  After  we  agree  with  the 
union,  which  makes  a  hard  bargain,  we  still  have  these  additional 
aspects  of  the  law,  we  have  to  watch  out  for  the  minimum  wage. 
r*don't  know  too  much  about  it  and,  of  course,  I  couldn't  presume  to 
speak  for  the  union,  but  I  am  not  sure  at  all  that  the  union  would  be 
opposed  to  our  suggestion. 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  want  to  have  the  60-cent  minimum 
defeated? 

Mr.  Haley.  No;  I  have  never  heard  any  expression  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  on  that. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  never  heard  any  contention  of  that  sort. 
That  IS  the  reason  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr  Haley.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  contention  in  support  of  it* 
but  they  could  very  well  stipport  the  60-cent  minimum  and  our  pro- 
vision also. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Your  provision— what  is  that? 
Mr.  Haley.  Our  proposal  that  the  collective-bargaining  agreement 
arrangement  be  exempted  from  the  act. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  that  might  include  anything,  ''collective- 
bargaining  agreement." 

Mr.  Haley.  Provided  that  the  collective-bargaining  agreement 
resulted  trom  negotiations  with  a  bona  fide,  certified  union. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  you  think  that  there  are  some  employees 
in  the  mines— that  is  the  part  that  I  am  impressed  with  in  your 
testimony— there  are  some  employees  who  cannot  earn  a  day's  pav*^ 

Mr.  Haley.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  you  think  that  could  be  cured  by  some 
sort  of  an  amendment  to  this  proposal? 

Mr.  Haley.  It  no  doubt  could  be  cured;  but  I  wondered  if  just 
making  exceptions — my  initial  impression  is  that  it  might  tend  to 
weaken  the  legislation. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  think  it  ought  to  cover  everybodv  or 
nobody?  ■^ 

Mr.  Haley.  I  think  the  law  should  be  as  free  from  exceptions  as 
can  be  on  a  narrow  basis. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  yet  you  think  that  would  be  unfair  to  a 
part  of  the  mine  employees? 

Mr.  Haley.  What  would  be  unfair?  I  am  sorry,  I  don't  follow 
your  question. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is,  the  65-cent  minimum. 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes;  I  do  think  it  would  be  unfair,  because  a  number 
of  them  would  lose  their  jobs. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then,  your  own  proposition,  according  to  your 
own  statement,  would  be  unfair  to  a  part  of  the  employees. 
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Mr.  Haley.  To  exempt  collective-bargaining  agreements? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.  You  say  they  ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  all  under  the  same  provision. 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  if  they  were  all  exempted,  they  would  be  under 
the  same  provision. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  then,  you  don't  want  any  minimum  wage, 
is  that  your  proposition?  .   . 

Mr.  Haley.  No;  I  didn't  say  that  I  didn't  think  the  minimum 
wage  ought  to  be  placed  in  excess  of  50  cents. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  would  that  affect  an  industry  that  pays 
$1.29? 

Mr.  Haley.  For  the  reason  that  we  have  these  subproductive 
workers. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  if  you  except  them,  what  is  your  objection? 

Mr.  Haley.  There  are  other  isolated  instances  of  workers  who  are 
paid  less  than  65  cents,  but,  frankly,  I  admit  that  is  a  very  minor 
problem. 

I  might  say'that  our  exemption  proposal,  of  course,  would  run  to 
a  lot  of  other  more  fundamental  problems  than  even  the  minimum 

wage  issue.  . 

We  have  any  number  of  other  problems,  of  course,  too.  I  might 
mention  the  keeping  of  overtime  and  computing  of  overtime;  the 
regular  rate,  what  constitutes  regular  rates. 

All  of  these  matters  are  finallv  settled  wdth  the  union,  alter  niost 
difficult  and  trying  negotiations,  and  they  must  be  put  under  the  glass 

with  respect  to  the  law. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  just  object  to  a  law.  ^ou  want  agree- 
ments. ^     1,         .  4. 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  I  think  that  when  we  finally  get  an  agreement 
with  the  union,  that  ought  to  be  recognized  by  that  law,  as  it  is  by 
other  laws.     It  certainly  establishes  the  rate. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  object  to  the  present  minimum.^ 

Mr.  Haley.  I  beg  vour  pardon? 

Senator  Tunnell.' Do  you  object  to  the  present  minimum  wage 

law? 

Mr.  Haley.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why? 

Mr   Haley    Well,  I  think  that  perhaps  the  theory  of  a  minimum 
subsistence  wage  might  be  all  right.     But  when  you  get  to  aii  attempt 
to  fix  a  high  floor  and  apply  it  to  an  industry  employing  three,  tour 
or  five  hundred  thousand  workers  and  then  get  into  the  question  ot 
interrelated  job  classification,  I  just  don't  think  it  can  be  done  in  a 

practical  manner.  ,  .  j       i 

Thev  have  so  manv  classifications  and  so  many  rates — and,  where 
the  matter  has  to  be^  worked  out  with  the  union  and  the  employers, 
who  are  familiar  with  it,  the  manifold  problems  presented— I  just 
think  that  is  the  wav  to  do  it,  rather  than  by  a  law. 

As  Dr.  Murchison  pointed  out  to  you  this  morning,  this,  of  course, 
is  not  lUst  a  minimum  wage  law  that  we  are  talking  about  It  in- 
volves interrelated  job  classifications  all  the  way  up  to  nobody  knows 

where.  ,     .  ,  ,  .  •    j     *      ' 

This  law  would  not  apply  ]ust  to  those  who  earn,  in  our  uidustry, 

an  average  of  SI. 28  per  hour;  it  could  go  on  up  beyond  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  makes  this  act,  as  you  tried  to 

point  out,  so  far-reaching. 
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Mr.  Haley.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  if  some  of  the 
members  of  these  unions  would  study  this  bill,  with  particular  regard 
to  fixing  the  rate  for  various  classifications,  they  would  find  that 
eventually  it  would  do  away  with  their  organizations. 

Why  would  a  man  want  to  pay  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  or  $50 
a  year  union  fees,  when  he  can  have  it  done  by  law? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  that  the  reason  for  your  objection  to  this  bill, 
that  you  fear  that  it  will  do  away  with  unions? 

Mr.  Haley.  No;  of  course  not. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  in  favor  of  inviting  some  of  the  union 
membei-ship  to  study  it  and  get  a  few  of  them  on  the  stand.  They 
might  give  you  their  views  on  that  phase  of  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  say,  I  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  some  of  the  union  leaders.  I  thought  that  Mr. 
Green  desired  to  testify.     I  proposed  to  discuss  that  point  with  him. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  he  did  have  a  representative  here  who  did. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  if  we  could 
get  it  from  the  fountainhead  rather  than  from  some  of  his  underlings. 

Mr.  Haley.  In  any  event,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  real  friends 
of  labor  would  support  the  suggestion  I  have  made,  that  workers  who 
are  under  bona  fide  collective-bargaining  agreements  be  exempted 
from  the  minimum  wage  law. 

In  any  event,  the  wage-and-hour  law  should  be  amended  to  include 
(he  following  features: 

1.  The  law  should  be  amended  to  give  automatic  exemption  to  any 
employee  who  is  employed  on  a  guaranteed  basis  of  $10  per  day,  $50 
per  week,  or  $225  per  month. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  fundamentally  a  wage  law,  and  if 
substantial  wages  hke  $10  per  day  are  paid,  it 'would  seem  that  a 
sensible  position  would  be  for  employees  so  paid  to  be  exempt  from 
the  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  an  amendment  would  in  all  probability 
cause  a  number  of  wage  increases,  since  many  employers  would  no 
doubt  be  willing  to  make  the  necessary  increases  and  guarantees  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  red  tape,  bookkeeping,  and  general  bother 
of  keeping  the  records  and  making  the  calculations  required  by  the  law. 

2.  The  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  specifically  that  work 
time  under  the  statute  shall  include  only  time  spent  by  employees 
in  performing  services  for  which  they  were  employed.  This  work 
definition  is  necessary  to  avoid  repetitions  of  the  diflficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  concerning  travel 
time. 

3.  The  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be 
subjected  to  any  liability,  civil  or  criminal,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  for  any  act  done  or  omitted  in  conformity  with  any  regu- 
lation or  interpretation  issued  by  the  Administrator. 

It  mil  be  recalled  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  had  officially  interpreted  tlie  act  as  not  requiring  recognition 
of  travel  time  as  time  worked  under  the  law  in  the  bituminous  coal- 
mining industry. 

Of  course,  the  industry  and  the  union  rehed  on  that,  for  the  time 
being. 


4.  The  act  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  any  claim  for  lia- 
bility under  the  act  may  be  compromised,  settled,  or  released  by 
agreement  with  the  parties  affected  thereby,  at  any  time.  As  you 
know,  under  the  statute  as  presently  drawn  and  under  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  claim  may  not  be  conclusively  settled  for 
anything  less  than  the  arithmetic  liability,  including  liquidated 
damages  amounting  to  100  percent  of  what  is  shown  to  be  owed  on  a 
work  basis. 

5.  The  statute  should  be  amended  to  provide  a  statute  of  limitations 
of  6  months  for  all  claims  accrued  on  date  of  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  a  general  provision  that  any  other  liability  shall  cease  6 
montlis  after  it  accrues,  unless  within  such  period  action  thereon  is 
commenced. 

The  tendency  of  governmental  officials  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee has  been  to  minimize  the  effect  of  wage  increases  on  prices. 
We  do  not  see  that  the  Government's  position  is  sound  in  industry 
generally.  But  certainly  it  is  wholly  erroneous  in  connection  with 
bituminous  coal  mining.  Since  labor  cost  constitutes  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  coal,  it  follows  that  any  increase 
in  labor  cost  will  automatically  mean  an  increase  in  cost  of  coal  to 
consumers.  You  may  rest  assured  that  the  bituminous  coal-mining 
industry  is  not  able  to  absorb  any  increased  costs,  ever  how  slight. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean,  they  are  not  making  profits? 

Mr.  Haley.  The  coal  industry,  for  many  years,  has  been  operating 
in  the  red  or  at  a  very  slight  margin. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  under  the  Guftey  Coal  Act  did  they  stdl  - 
continue  to  operate  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Haley.  Under  the  Guffey  Coal  Act  prices  were  not  in  effect  for 
very  long  periods  of  time;  but,  during  most  of  the  fife  of  the  act,  the 
bituminous-coal  industry  did  operate  at  a  loss;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  not  my  information  on  the  operation 
after  that  act  was  in  effect.  . 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  concerning  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  prices,  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act  was  enacted  in  1937,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
industry  lost  $32,000,000,  after  taxes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  After  taxes? 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  there  wasn't  any  tax.     You  mean  income 

tax?  ,     . 

Mr.  Haley.  That  is  correct.  There  was  no  tax  on  the  losses;  no; 
but  I  was  giving  the  industry  picture  as  a  whole,  the  income  of  the 
companies  having  income  and  then  the  losses  of  the  companies  having 
losses      Deducting  the  taxes,  the  losses  w^ere  $32,000,000  in  1938. 

During  1937  the  loss  was  $10,000,000  after  taxes;  $32,000,000  in 
1938;  in  1939  it  was  $13,000,000. 

I  am  giving  these  in  round  figures. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr  Haley  In  1940  the  industry  made  $3,000,000;  in  1941  the 
industry  made  $19,000,000;  and  in  1942,  the  latest  figure  for  which 
official  Treasury  Department  information  has  been  released,  the 
industry  made  $.30,000,000.  ^    ui    u     •      l      .u 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  on  a  profitable  basis  when  the 
Gufley  Act  went  out  of  existence.  ^     ,    *   .  ^       ^     t 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes,  at  the  time  the  Guffey  Coal  Act  went  out  of 
existence. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Haley.  It  had  been  on  a  slighly  profitable  basis,  if  you  could 
call  an  earning  ot  this  nature  profitable,  since  1942. 

I  heard  some  discussion  this  morninsr  concerning  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment. The  investment  in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  has 
never  been  determined  completely,  but  it  is  certainly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $3,000,000,000. 

So,  in  1942,  the  best  year  shown  in  the  last  20  years,  the  industry 
made  1  percent  on  its  investment.  Taking  the  last  20  years  together 
in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry,  the  industry,  in  that  period 
of  time,  would  show  a  net  deficit  of  $100,000,000. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  was  no  special  effort  made  by  the  coal 
mining  interests  to  keep  the  Guflfey  Coal  Act  in  existence,  was  there? 

Mr.  Haley.  I  am  not  advised  on  that  matter.  I  might  say  that 
the  National  Coal  Association  does  not  participate  in  the  campaign 
for  or  against  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act,  since  they  have  in  member- 
ship companies  which  favor  it  and  companies  which  oppose  it,  so  we 
stay  out  of  that  fight,  and  as  we  needs  must. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  rate  per  ton  that  you  now  pay  to 
produce  coal? 

Mr.  Haley.  To  the  tonnage  workers? 

Senator  P^llender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haley.  It  varies  throughout  the  Nation.  Mr.  Ross  will  be 
able  to  answer  that  better  than  I  can,  certainly  for  the  piogressive  coal 
mines;  but  it  certainly  is  in  excess  of  $1  per  ton. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  next  question  I  wanted  to  ask  was: 
Wliat  effect,  if  any  would  the  passage  of  this  bill  have  on  your  having 
to  increase  the  present  rate  of  pay  to  produce  this  coaf?  In  otlier 
words,  if  you  should  raise  the  minimum,  the  minimum  fixed  by  the 
War  Labor  Boovd  of  55  cents  to  as  much  as  75  cents  within  the  next 
3  years,  what  would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Haley.  W^ell,  I  presume  if  this  bill  were  adopted,  and  those 
tonnage  workers  who  now  make  less  than  75  cents  per  hour  on  the 
tonnage  rate  basis  weie  automatically  and  artificially  pushed  up  to 
75  cents  per  hour,  that,  bringing  into  it  the  interrelated  job-classifica- 
tion theory  which  was  in  there  throughout  S.  1349,  there  would  be  a 
comperable  adjustment  all  the  way  up  the  line.  That  is  certainly  the 
theory  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Ellender.  So  that  the  increase  in  the  upper  brackets 
miirht  be  as  much  as  this  bill  seeks  to  allow  in  the  next  3  3^ears? 

Mr.  Haley.  That  is  lisrht. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  said  the  number  of  those  who  would 
be  reached  would  be  inconsequential,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Haley.  I  did  not  say  the  number  of  tonnage  workers  would  be 
inconsequential.     There  are  a  number  of  them. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  they  are  earning  less  than  65  cents 
an  hour? 

Mr.  Haley.  That  is  correct:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Haley.  Because  they  are  elderly  men. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Oh.  Well,  you  said  there  were  not  so  many  of 
them. 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  when  I  say  "not  so  many"  there  might  be  a  few 
thousand  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  might  be. 


Mr.  Haley.  Well  Mr.  Ross  has  several  mines,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  how  many  there  are,  and  just  what  the  distribution  is. 
We  made  no  survey  on  it,  but  we  do  know  that  there  are  some.  Prac- 
tically every  hand-loading  mine  has  several  or  more. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  me  get  your  position.  Is  it  your  position 
that  your  organization  opposes  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  you  have 
certain  substandard  workers  who  would  be  injured  by  it? 

Mr.  Haley.  We  have  certain  subproductive  employees  who  w^ould 
be  injured  by  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  say,  is  that  the  ground  for  your  objection? 

Mr.  Haley.  Not  the  sole  ground;  that  is  one  of  the  grounds,  not 

the  sole  one. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  rest  of  it  is  that  you  are  "just  agin  it"? 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes;  we  are  against  it;  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  what  I  had  in  mind  and  intended  to 
develop  is  simply  this:  That  if  today  you  fix,  say,  $1  per  ton,  when  the 
minimum  wage  is  55  cents,  if  that  wage  is  raised  within  3  years  to 
75  cents,  that  would  have  a  tendency  of  forcing  you  to  raise  your  cost 
almost  equal  to  that  which  is  sought  in  the  pending  bill,  is  that  not 

true? 

Mr.  Haley.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  make  clear. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  all  I  had  in  view.  I  didn't  have  in 
mind  these  older  men  or  the  crippled  going  in  there  to  earn  a  few 
crumbs.  I  did  not  have  that  in  mind,  but  just  the  idea  that  by  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  from  55  cents  to  75  cents,  there  w^ould  be 
a  tendency  of  making  those  in  the  higher  brackets  dissatisfied  and  a 
demand  for  more  probably  would  be  made,  and  probably  would  be 

granted.  ,-,'*• 

Mr.  Haley.  Certainly.  I  want  to  emphasize  that.  Any  mcrease 
in  wages  in  the  coal  industry  since  the  industry  operates  at  such  a 
narrow  margin,  and  since  such  a  high  percentage  of  cost  goes  to  labor, 
that  would  result  in  an  increased  cost  to  the  consumer. 

To  that  extent,  certainly,  it  would  lower  the  standard  of  livmg  for 
those  who  must  pay  the  increased  cost.  That  is  the  whole  theory  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  in  re^cent  years. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  same  argument  would  have  some  potency 
if  people  were  manufacturing  silk,  or  something  else  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, wouldn't  it. 

Mr.  Haley.  It  would  have  a  degree  of  the  same  force.  However, 
I  do  not  beheve  that  any  industry  in  America  has  had  such  a  high 
percentage  of  its  total  cost  going  to  pay  rolls. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  don't  charge  the  coal  up  to  anythmg,  do 
you?     That  is  just  in  the  ground.  ,       ,   ,     j     w 

Mr.  Haley.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  coal  and  the  depletion  aspects 
of  it  enter  into  it.  That  is,  the  coal  itself  costs  something  but  that  is 
insignificant.     Coal  can  be  leased  on  a  royalty  basis  for  10  or  15  or  20 

cents  a  ton.  .    .    ^,  ..^  t    i       •    ^u  ^    u- 

The  labor  to  produce  it  is  $1.50  or  more.     Labor  is  the  controUmg 

factor  always.  ,        •      ii      ^i  i  •    i     .  u-  v.     • 

We  think  that  industries  like  the  coal  industry,  which  gives  great 

amounts  of  work,  should  be  encouraged ;  and  that  the  w^orkers  should  be 
protected  in  their  jobs.  .        uu  u  ^u 

Of  course  if  the  labor  costs  in  producing  coal  go  high  enough  the 
industries  and  home  owners  using  coal  will  buy  natural  gas,  where 
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there  isn't  any  labor,  and  the  net  result  of  that  would  be  that  labor 
itself  loses. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  remember  you  can  get 
five  or  six  thousand  tons  of  coal  from  an  acre. 

^Ir.  Haley.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  subject,  but  that  certainly 
would  seem  to  I),*  reasonable. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  land,  underlaid  with  coal,  is  selling  for 
probably  $30  or  $40. 

Mr.  Haley.  I  am  not  famihar  with  that,  but  that  sounds  like  a 
general  figure,  but  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  familiar  with  the  farms  being  sold  for  that, 
that  is  the  reason  I  know. 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  I  will  certainly  accept  the  Senator's  information 
as  being  better  than  my  own. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  coal  in  the  ground  has  not  been  very  high. 

Mr.  Haley.  That  is  correct.  You  are  correct  in  your  assumption 
that  it  is  the  labor  costs  that  make  the  price. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes;  labor  and  the  machines,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Haley.  Primarily  the  labor. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  all  I  have.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  Haley.  Now,  Mr.  Warren  Ross  is  vice  president  of  a  httle 
company  out  in  Illinois,  and  he  has  some  specific  information  on  these 
elderly  workers,  which  he  would  like  to  have  permission  to  give. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you.     We  will  hear  you,  Mr.  Ross. 

TESTIMONY   OF  WARREN   P.   ROSS,  VICE  PRESIDENT,   PANTHER 

CREEK  MINES,  INC.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Mr.  Ross.  My  name  is  Warren  P.  Ross.  I  am  vice  president  of 
Panther  Creek  Mines,  Inc.,  a  coal  producer,  operating  two  coal  mines 
in  Springfield,  111.,  and  having  a  production  of  600,000  tons  per  year. 

I  am  opposed  to  amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  as  proposed  in  S.  1349,  because  it  will  work  a  severe  hardship  on 
our  company  and  many  other  coal-mining  companies  and  will  most 
certainly  force  us  to  reduce  our  operations  and  may  eventually  put 
us  out  of  business. 

Our  company  employs  600  men  working  under  a  union  contract 
with  the  Progressive  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Approximately  200 
of  these  men  receive  a  wage  of  $1  or  more^per  hour  for  actual  working 
time  and  extra  pay  for  travel  time  from  portal  to  portal  and  $75 
annual  vacation  pay  per  man.  The  remaining  400  men  are  diggers 
who  load  the  coal  into  mine  cars.  Each  of  these  diggers  works  alone 
in  his  own  room  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.08  per  ton,  plus  one- 
ninth  extra  for  travel  time.  The  basis  of  this  rate,  established  by 
negotiations  with  the  union,  is  the  amount  of  coal  an  average  digger 
can  reasonably  load  to  earn  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  the  other  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  an  average  of  $1  per  hour. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  these  diggers  is  $1  per  hour,  with 
some  earning  as  high  as  almost  $2  per  hour.  The  age  average  of  these 
diggers  is  60  years.  Due  to  their  advanced  age  and  for  other  causes 
many  of  those  diggers  do  not,  even  at  the  prevailing  high  loading  rate' 
earn  75  cents  per  hour  or  even  65  cents  per  hour.  Of  the  395  diggers 
employed  by  the  company  for  the  semimonthly  pay  period  ending 
August  31,  1945:  63  had  average  earnings  of  $1.25  or  more  per  hour* 
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171  had  average  earnings  of  $1  or  more  per  hour;  224  had  average 
earnings  of  less  than  $1  per  hour;  81  had  average  earnings  of  less  than 
75  cents  per  hour;  65  had  average  earnings  of  less  than  70  cents  per 
hour;  and  51  had  average  earnings  of  less  than  65  cents  per  hour. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  S.  1349  had  been  law  the  last  half  of 
August,  51  workers  would  have  earned  less  than  the  65-cent  minimum 
and  65  would  have  earned  less  than  the  75-cent  minimum.  Doing 
identical  work  for  an  identical  rate,  40  workers  would  have  earned  more 
than  $1.30  per  hour,  twice  the  65-cent  minimum. 

In  addition  to  inability  due  to  advancing  age,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  some  of  these  men  do  not  earn  more.  Some  of  them  have  no 
dependents  and  no  necessity  nor  desire  to  earn  more  by  putting  forth 
the  additional  effort.  Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  should  the  mini- 
mum rate  under  the  law  be  raised  to  75  cents  per  hour  or  even  65  cents 
per  hour,  man 3^  of  our  miners  will  be  unemploj'ed,  since  they  have 
spent  their  entire  lives  in  the  mines  and  know  no  other  trade. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Excuse  me.     Have  thev  the  same  chance   to 

ft/ 

make  more  as  those  who  make  the  $1.40? 

Mr.  Ross.  They  are  all  working  under  identical  conditions. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  see. 

Mr.  Ross.  Moreover,  many  men,  aware  that  they  would  be  paid 
65  or  75  cents  per  hour  regardless  of  the  amount  of  coal  loaded,  would 
soon  become  less  productive. 

In  any  event,  the  company  could  not  possibly  stand  the  impact  of 
retaining  the  men  under  the  minimum  wage  proposed  in  S.  1349. 

Obviously,  if  a  law  like  the  one  contemplated  in  S.  1349  were 
adopted  and  we  were  forced  to  cease  operations,  the  miners  now 
earning  high  wages  would  lose  their  jobs  along  ^^dth  those  unable  or 
unwilling  to  produce  enough  coal  to  make  normal  earnings. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  the  cost  of  domestic 
coal  in  Springfield  will  rise,  since  coal  will  have  to  be  shipped  in  at  a 
higher  cost,  due  to  freight  and  handling  expenses;  thus  the  consumer 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  this  amendment. 

Since  the  men  are  very  efficiently  represented  and  protected  by 
their  union,  it  would  seem*^to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  treat  the  wage 
matter  in  the  coal  industry  would  be  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act  workers  covered  by  a  collective-bargaining  agreement. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  have  classified  your  workers  as  to  age  and 
ability  to  earn. 

Would  you  venture  to  suggest  that  your  classification  would  be 
about  the  average  of  the  coal  mines  in  your  community? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  in  Illinois,  in  our  community,  the  majority  of  the 
mines  now  are  mechanized.     They  do  not  hand  load  the  coal  hke 

we  do. 

In  fact  I  don't  happen  to  be  close  enough  to  any  company  that  is 
working  under  the  same  conditions  as  we  are  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  general  or  not.  But  these  men  have  their  own  rooms,  and 
they  are  their  own  boss.  If  they  want  to  load,  they  can;  if  they  don't 
want  to  do  the  work,  they  do  not  do  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  would  have 
to  ask  for  your  coal  if  this  law  were  in  effect?  How  much  more  would 
you  have  to  pay  to  extract  the  coal  from  the  ground? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  is  not  so  much  how  much  more  we  would  have  to  ask 
for  the  coal.     We  might  have  to  add  15  cents  or  $1  per  ton  for  the 
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coal.  But,  if  we  did  that,  we  would  not  be  in  a  competitive  position 
with  other  mines  that  did  not  have  our  problems. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  would  mean  you  would  have  to  close? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  would  have  to  close.  There  is  no  way  that  we  can 
see — these  men  being  their  own  bosses,  in  their  own  rooms,  we  cannot 
tell  them  they  have  got  to  work  under  this  agreement.  They  can  load 
as  much  as  they  want  to  load. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  did  these  51  who  did  not  earn  65 
cents  an  hour,  earn? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  they  earned  45,  48,  50,  or  thereabouts. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  would  it  have  taken  for  your  com- 
pany to  have  made  up  the  difference  between  what  they  did  earn  and 
the  65  cents? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  I  couldn't  answer  that.  I  don't  know.  I  never 
figured  that  out,  what  it  would  take. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  many  tons  of  coal  did  you  say  you  mined 

in  a  year? 

Mr.  Ross.  Six  hundred  thousand. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Six  hundred  thousand.  And  how  many  men 
earned  65  cents  or  more? 

Mr.  .Ross.  How  many  earned  65  cents  or  more?  Well,  there  were 
395  diggers,  and  51  did  not  earn  that.' 

Senator  Tunnell.  Three  hundred  and  forty-four  earned  65  cents 

and  up. 

Mr.  Ross.  Three  hundred  and  forty-four;  yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Three  hundred  and  forty-four.  Some  of  them 
earned  very  much  more? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Than  the  65  cents? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  So  that  it  was  a  small  fraction  of  your  total 
that  was  mined  at  less  than  65  cents? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  looking  a  little  far  ahead  of  the 
65  cents.  When  the  law  gets  up  to  the  75-cent  minimum  an  hour, 
we  will  be  in  that  much  worse  position. 

In  that  pay-roll  period,  we  had  81  that  had  been  earning  75  cents. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  do  not  intend  to  mechanize? 

Mr.  Ross.  Our  mines  are  old  mines,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  dirt  in 
the  coal.     It  is  not  economically  sound  to  mechanize. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  sort  of  vein  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Ross.  Six  feet. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Six  feet.     That  is  a  good  vein,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Ross.  Good  vein;  yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  A  man  can  stand  up,  unless  he  is  too  tall. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  A  6-foot  vein,  in  some  sections,  is  considered 

very  good? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  right.  It  all  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  coal 
that  you  are  mining. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  are  your  impurities,  sulfur? 

Mr.  Ross.  Sulfur,  clay,  slate,  bone. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mine  by  rooms? 

Mr.  Ross.  By  rooms.  Each  miner,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  pick 
out  the  impurities.  He  picks  out  the  impurities  in  his  own  coal,  in  a 
hand-loaded  coal  mine,  so  that  the  coal  produced  by  a  hand-loaded 
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coal  mine  is  generaUy  much  better  than  a  mechanized  coal  mine 
product,  unless  their  coal  is  washed  or  repicked  at  the  top. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  were  they  paid  by  the  ton.'' 

Mi*.  Ross.  The  loading  rate,  under  the  contract  is  $1.08  Per  ton, 
plus  one-ninth  that  they  were  allowed  for  portal  to  portal,  whicH 
means  that  the  loading  rate  was  brought  up  to  $1.20. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  diggers? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  the  same  thing.     It  is  all  one  operation. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  meant.    Loadmg. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  loaders,  or  diggers,  if  you  want  to  call  them  tnat, 
make  their  own  holes  and  the  shots  are  fired  at  night  and  m  the  morn- 
ing his  coal  is  down  and  he  loads  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  explodes  while  he  is  gone,  you  mean.^ 

Mr.  Rq§s.  Yes;  they  shoot  it  at  night.         . 

SenatoTTuNNELL.  The  same  man  who  mmes  it,  puts  in  the  ex- 

^  Mr.^Ross.  He  puts  it  in,  but  doesn't  fire  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  He  doesn't  fire  it,  .    xn-     •     i  u«„« 

Mriloss.  Now,  these  rates,  the  loading  rates  in  Illinois  always  have 
been  based  on  the  comparable  rate  for  the  day  men  There  are  200  of 
these  men  paid  by  the  hour  and  the  lowest  rate  out  there  is  $1. 

Now  if  Vou  want  to  make  the  minimum,  you  would  have  to  mcrease 
the  loading  rate  to,  say,  $2  per  ton.  That  would  throw  it  oUt  of 
balance  wfth  your  other  men,  and  they  would  say  that  they  wanted 

^  Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  have  nobody  you  pay  less  than  $1  per 

Mr  Ross.  Not  the  ones  that  work  on  straight  time. 
Senafor  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  mean^    Where  you  pay  by  the 
hour,  you  pay  nobody  less  than  $1  an  hour.' 
Mr.  Ross.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  Jobe  is  the  next  man  on  my  list. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WIllIAM  T.  JOBE,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ICE  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Jobe.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  f  ^committee  my 
name  is  William  T.  Jobe.  I  am  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Association  of  Ice  Industries,  the  only  national  organization  repre- 
senting t^hc  interests  of  the  ice  industry.  In  this  capacity  I  am  speak- 
mrJor  and  in  behalf  of  an  organization  of  slightly  more^than  2,300 
"fc^mSi^  which  Produced\nd  sold  approxima^y^  of 

the  48,500,000  tons  of  ice  consumed  in  the  United  States  m  iJ44. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  say  70? 

Mr.  Jobe.  Seventy  percent. 

^nnnfor  TuNNELL.    I  SCe.  .         ,    i 

Mr.IoBE  These  2,300  companies  own  and  operate  approximately 
5  200  separate  plants  or  establishments,  located  in  practically  every 
ci'tv  town  or  village,  of  any  size,  in  the  country,  engaged  in  the  com- 
mfrdTproductS  sale,  and  delivery  of  ice  to  the  goneral  pubhc. 

The  ice  industry,  for  whom  I  am  being  P<^rm,tted  to  ^Po^k  on^^ 
briefly  this  afternoon  is  wholeheartedly  opposed  t«  at  least  three 
of  the  proposed  ameiulmonts  to  the  present  wagc-and-hour  law  as  sot 
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forth  in  S.  1349.  Specifically,  these  three  are  (1)  the  proposed  wage 
increases;  (2)  the  power  to  fix  wage  differentials  ''between  inter- 
related job  classifications,"  through  industry  committees  functioning 
in  collaboration  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator;  and  (3)  the 
5-year  statute  of  limitation  for  employees'  suits. 

Not  all  of  the  above-mentioned  5,200  ice-manufacturing  plants  or 
establishments  are  affected  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  either 
presently  or  by  the  proposed  amendments  thereto  which  you  are  now 
considering.  There  are,  however,  approximately  2,200  of  these  es- 
tablishments that  are  affected  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  varying  per- 
centages of  the  ice  produced  by  them  enter  the  channels  of  interstate 
commerce.  With  this  large  number  of  our  industry  members  in 
mind,  the  first  objection  we  have  to  S.  1349  is  that  provision  having  to 
do  with  the  proposed  increases  in  the  statutory  minimum  wage  rates. 

To  begin  with,  the  greatest  single  cost  factor  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice  is  labor.  Of  the  total  cost  in  manufacturing  a  ton  of  ice,  approxi- 
mately 44  percent  is  directly  chargeable  to  labor.  One  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  an  ice  plant  is  its  nonflexibility  of  use.  Once  the 
equipment  is  installed,  there  is  only  one  thing  for  which  it  can  be  used 
and  that  is  to  ''freeze  water."  The  plant  cannot  be  converted  to  any 
other  use.  The  tonnage  production  of  a  plant  is  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  such  variables  as  weather,  customer  demands,  and  so  forth. 

With  the  exception  of  the  initial  outlay  for  the  capital  investment 
to  construct  the  plant,  the  operating  labor  is  the  predominant  factor 
in  the  ice  business.  For  this  very  important  reason  the  labor  costs  in 
the  operation  of  an  ice  plant  must  be  kept  to  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
minimum,  or  else  the  returns  on  a  large  capital  investment  will  be 
materially  reduced,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  the  ice  business 
nonprofi  table. 

If  the  cost  of  labor  is  increased  through  statutory  requirements  as 
proposed  in  S.  1349,  the  only  possible  way  that  an  ice  company  em- 
ployer could  meet  these  added  financial  burdens  would  be  to  increase 
the  prices  of  his  ice  to  the  consuming  public.     Such  an  increase  is  im- 

{)ractical  and,  in  fact,  impossible  for  competitive  reasons.  By  and 
arge,  the  ice  business  in  this  country  is  a  locally  owned  business.  It 
is  a  highly  competitive  business,  privately  owned  and  operated  at  the 
local  level.  The  competition  which  an  ice  company  faces  is  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  Competition  within  the  industry  itself,  that  is,  between  two 
or  more  ice  manufacturers  operating  in  the  same  town  or  even  adjacent 
towns  or  cities;  (2)  competition  from  the  mechanical-refrigeration 
industry,  which,  beginning  in  1924  has,  with  increasing  force,  been 
cutting  serious  and  heavy  inroads  into  the  ice  industry's  total  business. 
Because  of  this  inescapable  problem  of  competition,  both  from  within 
and  from  without  the  industry,  the  ultimate  prices  of  ice  to  the  con- 
suming public  are  controlled  to  the  same  degree  of  exactness  and, 
perhaps,  even  more  so  than  they  are  today  with  the  existing  regula- 
tions of  the  OPA. 

There  is  another  important  element  of  competition  affecting  the 
ice  industry  which  must  be  considered  not  only  in  connection  with 
S.  1349,  but  with  the  present  wage-and-hour  law  as  well.  It  is  the 
competition  which  one  ice  company,  operating  in  a  town  or  city  and 
devoting  itself  entirely  to  intrastate  business,  can  offer  another 
company,  operating  in  the  same  town  or  territory  that  engages  only 
to  a  certain  extent  in  interstate  commerce.  The  company  doing  only 
intrastate  business  is  not  subject  to  the  wage-and-hour  law,  whereas 
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the  second  one  doing  some  interstate  business  is  subject  to  .^^e  cover- 
age.  I  use  the  word  "some"  purposely  because  of  '^^ .^'^'^^^^"^^^J^ 
our  people.  No  other  term  has  caused  them  greater  fear  and  worry 
since  they  do  not  know  how  much  ice  they  may  be  allowed  to  supply 
the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  and  still  not  subject  their  toiai 
establishment  to  coverage  of  the  act.  .  .  ,  . 

The  Administrator  has  never  taken  a  definite  position  on  tnis 
question  and  the  courts  are  miserably  divided  in  their  views  borne 
courts  have  held,  under  the  so-called  de  minimus  rule  that  it  a 
company  engages  in  interstate  commerce  to  the  extent  of  a  fraction 
of  1  percent,  this  is  sufficient  to  subject  its  employees  to  coverage. 
Other  courts  have  allowed  a  company  to  engage  in  mterstate  busmess 
to  the  extent  of  7  percent  without  compelling  it  to  comply  with  the 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  hear  at  an 
early  date  the  case  of  Southern  California  Freight  Lines  v.  McKewon, 
involving  this  particular  issue.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Congress 
should  correct  the  mistakes  it  made  in  drafting  the  language  of  the 
present  wage-and-hour  law  so  as  to  eliminate  this  divergence  of 
opinion  among  our  judiciary  as  to  just  what  they  believe  Congress 
really  had  in  mmd  concerning  this  question  of  basic  coverage.  ^ 

Considering  further  this  type  of  competition  as  between  the  ice 
company  doing  only  mtrastate  business  and  the  one  engagmg  m 
interstate  business,  even  though  in  many  instances  t,he  amount  in 
total  percentage  is  relatively  small,  these  are  a  few  additional  basic 

facts  to  bear  in  mind.  .      •  .     n     xu 

In  the  first  place,  the  production  cost  of  a  ton  of  ice  is  virtually  the 
same  in  both  plants.  The  same  general  type  of  equipment  and  the 
same  amount  of  labor  are  required.  .      ^u  ^       ^ 

Secondly,  the  characteristics  of  the  ice  are,  for  the  most  part, 
identical.  Both  plants  produce  a  block  of  hard,  crystal  ice,  ready  for 
whatever  use  it  is  put  to.  Up  to  this  point,  both  types  of  operations 
are  the  same,  but  then  the  picture  changes. 

The  company  doing  only  intrastate  busmess  has  no  nimimum  wage 
rates  to  worry  about  except  as  those  are  determmed  through  collec- 
tive bargaining,  precedent,  or  otherwise.  '^,         • 

With  the  company  doing  interstate  busmess  however,  there  is  a 
statutory  minimum  wage,  a  statutoiy  number  of  hours  beyond  which 
the  employer  dare  not  work  his  employees  without  paymg  them  time 

and  one-half  for  overtime.  .-       •     xi.  i  u      ,v,«,.i.«f 

Both  company  employers  are  competing  in  the  same  labor  market, 
producing  the  same  identical  commodity,  yet  the  ''take  home  pay 
of  one  CTOup  of  employees  is  considerable  greater  than  the  other, 
caused  bv  this  small  and  oftentimes,  insignificant  amount  of  interstate 
commerce  business,  which,  nevertheless  is  sufficient  to  bring  them 
under  the  act.  In  actuality,  therefore,  an  ice  company  is  heavily 
penalized  by  operating  under  the  act.  i  •  i    t         ij 

Another  very  important  factor  of  the  ice  business  which  1  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  business. 
ADDroximately  50  percent  of  the  total  annual  production  of  ice  is 
produced  and  d'istributed  in  three  peak  months  duruig  the  summer. 
Because  of  this  heavy  demand  for  ice  durmg  these  3  months,  there 
necessarily  must  be  continuous,  round-the-clock  operation.  Ihere 
can  be  no  "pulling  the  switch"  in  the  ice  plant  during  the  hot  sunamer 
months      This  situation  alone  requires  long  hours  and  much  overtime. 
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This  heavy  amount  of  business  will  only  last  3  months  with  a  gradual 
decline  to  almost  no  appreciable  business  during  the  winter  months. 
In  fact,  most  plants  are  shut  down  almost  completely  during  a  couple 
or  tlnee  winter  months  to  allow  for  the  necessary  maintenance  and 
repair  work  to  be  done.  Here  again,  the  labor  problem  enters  the 
picture  as  the  employer  must  continue  his  pay  roll  throughout  the 
j-ear  or  else  face  the  ensuing  season  with  no  experienced  help. 

Permit  me  to  say  also  that  the  price  of  ice  has  changed  very  little 
during  the  past  20  years.  Moreover,  the  price  received  for  the  ice 
sold  to  railroads  for  car  icing  piu'poses  or  other  media  of  intei-state 
trade  is  lower  than  the  price  levels  for  any  other  classification  of  ice 
trade. 

At  the  present  time  ice  companies  are  selling  ice  to  railroads  and  to 
the  shippers  of  perishable  food  products  at  a  very  narrow  margui  of 
profit,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  at  no  profit  at  all.  Thus,  the  com- 
panies of  our  industry  that  find  themselves  subject  to  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  in 
reality  doubly  penalized  as  compared  to  those  companies  not  covered 
bv  the  act. 

First,  their  total  labor  costs  are  much  gi-eater,  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  overtime  required  as  a  result  of  the  very  natuie  of  the 
business. 

Secondly,  the  margin  of  profit  on  their  interstate  business  is  consider- 
ably less  than  domestic,  commercial,  or  other  types  of  trade. 

You  might  well  ask,  ''Why  do  these  ice  companies  engage  in  this 
interstate  type  of  business  if  it  isn't  very  profitable?"  The  question 
may  be  answered  in  two  ways: 

(1)  Few,  if  any,  ice  companies  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
interstate  trade.  Instead,  their  domestic,  commercial,  and  industrial 
<'Ustomers,  together  with  their  usual  multiple-type  operations,  such 
as  fuel,  both  solid  and  liquid,  et  cetera,  constitute  the  greater  percent- 
age of  their  total  business.  So,  the  interstate  portion  of  their  business 
merely  enables  them  to  maintain  a  higher  and  more  stable  local  factor 
throughout  the  year. 

(2)  The  railroads,  private  carriers,  and  shippers  of  perishable  food 
products  operating  transportation  facilities  throughout  the  entire 
United  States,  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  the  privately  owned 
ice-producing  plants  to  supply  them  with  ice.  They  cannot,  or  at 
least  they  do  not,  provide  their  own  facilities,  except  in  a  few  instances 
where  a  transcontinental  railroad  has  constructed  an  ice  plant  for 
railroad  car  icing  purposes,  exclusively,  at  points  strategically  located 
along  the  roads  where  otlier  facilities  are  unavailable.  Thus,  it  is 
from  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation  to  the  general  public 
that  the  ice  industry  assumes  the  tremendous  task  of  supplying  this 
indispensable  refrigeration,  despite  the  fact  that  in  a  great  many 
instances  it  is  the  least  attractive  of  all  its  business. 

The  ice  industry  does  not  wish  to  go  on  record  before  this  or  any 
other  committee  of  Congress  as  wanting  to  impede  the  progress  of 
improving  the  living  standards  and  conditions  of  the  American  people, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  non-white-collar  men.  To  the  contrary, 
we  voice  our  desire  in  seeing  our  country,  with  all  of  its  diversified 
ways  of  life  continue  its  leadership  in  our  many  fields  of  endeavor,  to 
the  end  that  greater  comforts  and  a  more  abundant  life  may  be  at- 
tained by  everyone. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  the  proper  way  to  accomplish 
this  objective  is  for  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  tavors  only 
only  one  segment  of  our  people,  namely,  the  wage  earner. 

In  other  words,  if  Government  sponsors  the  policy  of  raising  wages 
without  raising  prices,  it  drives  businessmen,  either  manufacturers, 
retailers,  or  both,  to  the  wall  and  dries  up  the  source  of  all  jobs. 

Management  must  be  able  to  operate  with  a  reasonable  margin  ot 
profit  or  else  there  will  neither  be  products  to  buy  nor  pay-roll  tundf^ 
with  w^hich  to  pay  labor  in  the  making  of  these  products,  i  he  econ- 
omic pendulum  must  not  be  permitted  to  swing  too  far  one  way  or 
the  other.  Nor,  should  it  be  conceded  by  Congress  or  by  the  American 
people  that  the  present  wave  of  strikes  and  flood  of  unreasonable 
demands  for  wage  increases,  usually  referred  to  as  the  inevitable 
aftennath  of  w^ar,  are  to  be  the  accepted  means  by  which  our  national 
economy  is  to  be  adjusted.  .   . 

The  ice  industry  feels  that  the  present  40-cent  statutory  minimum 
wage  provided  for  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  equitable  economic  relationship  between  its  management 
and  labor  and  is,  therefore,  unwilling  to  accept  any  increase  m  this 
prevailing  rate.  While  approximately  42  percent  of  the  5  200  ice 
company  plants  or  establishments,  in  whose  behalf  I  am  authorized 
to  speak,  are  presently  covered  by  the  wage-and-hour  law,  their  total 
intestate  business,  expressed  in  tons,  only  amounts  to  approximately 
11  percent  of  the  industry's  total  production.  This  11  percent  is 
computed  on  an  industry-wide  basis.  On  an  mdividual  company 
basi^the  total  amount  of  interstate  business  varies  from  a  fraction  of 
1  percent  to  a  much  higher  percentage  in  some,  but  with  a  general 
average  of  probably  not  more  than  7  or  8  percent. 

Thus,  if  an  ice  company  engages  in  interstate  commerce  to  tHe 
extent  of  approximately  7  or  8  percent  of  its  total  business,  heapr 
penalries  already  are  imposed  by  the  present  wage-and-hour  law  An 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  as  proposed  in  S.  1349,  would  only 
aggravate  this  situation.  , 

Throughout  the  South,  in  particular,  and  in  most  small  towns  and 
rural  communities  over  the  country  40  cents  an  hour  is  more  than 
ice  companies  are  presently  paying  for  ordinary  unskilled  abor 
To  increase  the  40-cent  minimum  as  proposed  m  S.  1349  would  simply 
make  it  impossible,  or  at  least  unprofitable,  for  ice  companies  to  en- 
gage in  any  interstate  business.  •  i  •  ^u  ^^f„o^^ 
As  evidence  of  this,  many  ice  compames  during  the  war  refused 
to  ship  ice  out  of  State  to  localities  experiencing  ice  shortages,  or  to 
supply  ice  for  railroad  car  icing,  because  to  do  so  would  have  placed 

them  under  the  act.  .   .  ^-     i     i    4^1.    ^,r^r.f,-Tv,.^ 

In  other  words,  the  40-cent  minimum,  and  particularly  the  overtune 

requirements  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum  for  all  over  40 
hours,  must  have  been  more  than  they  were  already  paying  or  else 
thev  would  have  taken  on  this  additional  business.  Or  to  say  it 
another  way,  the  total  costs  accruing  from  doing  business  under 
the  act  would  have  exceeded  the  net  profits  that  might  have  resulted 
from  the  sales  of  ice  for  interstate  commerce.  If  this  were  true  at 
a  time  when  the  volume  of  business  was  large,  as  a  result  of  abnormal 
wartime  demands,  it  would  be  even  more  so  for  the  ensuing  postwa^^ 
period  when  every  ice  company  faces  excessive  competition  and 
shrinking  markets. 
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The  2,200  establishments  of  the  ice  industry  presently  operating 
under  the  provisions  of  the  wage-and-hour  law  simply  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  minimum  wages  as  proposed  in  S.  1349.  Should 
this  proposed  bill  be  finally  enacted  into  law,  the  railroads,  packers, 
and  shippers  of  perishable  foods  would  suddenly  find  themselves 
without  a  supply  of  ice  so  necessary  in  protecting  these  perishables 
during  their  movements  across  the  country,  because  the  ice  companies 
supplying  this  ice  will  eliminate  their  present  interstate  business. 

Railroads  alone  used  approximately  8,000,000  tons  of  ice  during 
1944.  The  companies  supplying  this  ice  sold  it  to  the  railroads  on 
a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit.  To  produce  and  distribute  this  ice, 
these  companies  were  compelled  to  maintain  heavy  crews  of  labor 
because  the  demand  came  during  the  same  three  peak  summer  months 
simultaneously  with  the  same  peak  demands  of  the  companies'  other 
customers. 

This  condition  causes  large  amounts  of  overtime  to  accumulate 
This  requirement  for  much  overtime  during  the  yearly  ice  seasons  is 
not  just  a  wartime  condition.  Instead,  it  is  a  normal,  regular  and 
annually  recurring  practice  imposed  upon  the  ice  industry  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  highly  seasonal  characteristics  of  the  ice  business. 

In  the  event  these  companies  should  eliminate  their  interstate 
business  and  therefore  escape  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
requirements  of  the  wage-and-hour  law,  the  movements  of  perish- 
able foods  throughout  this  country  would  be  seriously  paralyzed. 

In  fact,  we  know  of  no  way  by  which  a  calamity  of  this  kind  could 
be  met  because  the  railroads  and  other  carriers  of  perishable  foods 
neither  have  facilities  of  their  own  to  produce  the  required  tonnage  of 
ice  for  this  indispensable  refrigeration,  nor  do  they  contemplate  the 
construction  of  such  facilities. 

It  would  be  very  uneconomical  for  them  to  make  heavy  investments 
in  building  plants  just  for  this  one  use  in  the  first  place,  and,  secondly, 
no  diversification  of  market  outlets  for  their  surplus  ice  would  be 
available,  because,  pursuant  to  interstate  commerce  regulations,  they 
would  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  competitive  retail  selling. 

Again,  the  ice  business  is  local,  seasonal,  highly  competitive  and 
one  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  reconversion  possibilities.  Con- 
sumer prices  are  fixed  and  susceptible  to  little  or  no  fluctuation. 
The  absence  of  speculation  in  the  ice  business  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous. 

The  increase  in  wartime  business  which  the  ice  manufacturer  has 
enjoyed  during  the  past  3  years  will  not  continue  because  wartime 
demands  for  ice  will  decrease.  Certain  shrinkages  in  tonnage  are 
inevitable. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  submit  the  inequity  of  legislation  such 
as  S.  1349  which  will,  if  enacted  into  Federal  la\v,  force  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  ice  industry  to  operate  under  a  blanket  minimum 
wage,  on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  labor  conditions,  wages,  practices,  and  so  forth,  within  the 
industry  vary  greatly  in  different  sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  second  objection  the  ice  industry  has  to  S.  1349  is  section  5  of 
the  bill  wherein  it  is  proposed  that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator, 
functioning  in  collaboration  with  industry  committees,  would  be 
authorized  and  empowered  to  establish  wage  differentials  between 
interrelated  job  classifications. 
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It  is  our  belief  that  the  vesting  of  such  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual  Government  official  is  wrong      i 
over,  even  if  such  authority  were  spread  to  encompass  a  single  depar^ 
ment  or  division  of  the  Government,  the  result  ^ould  be  equ^i^ 
Zd  because  it  would  only  perpetuate  the  ^^f  ^.^   <c^^^^^ 
its  accompanying  bureaucratic  power  to  ^f^^Jf^^if  ^ 

Also   we  submit  that  a  procedure  to  establish  wage  rates  oum 

related  jobs  as  proposed  in  this  bill  will,  if  enacted  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
[he  tried  and  tested  means  of  settling  such  problems  through  long- 
StaSed  practices  within  industry  plus  the  achievements  accom- 

should  be  issued  to  circumvent  or  otherwise  vitiate  this  method 

for  possible  suits  on  the  part  of  employees  ag'^^n^*  t*'^"' „^Xwfth  the 

Already,  the  ice  industry  has  fo^^Uy.g??''"'^//.'?' Specifically 

House  Judiciary  Committee  m  support  of  H.  R.  2788,  specincauy 

'' TKirpS;oSrameid  the  Federal  Code,  establishing  a  l^ear 

'tLTafpi^  inll^elt.  tJr^eriXf  limitation  is  increased  to  2 

^t^uld  S    1349  be  enacte,  into  Uw    '^^^V^^^^JZlul-'Z 
Statute   of   limitation    would   superseae   uie  „ 

acceptable  terms  of  the  Gwynne  bill  even  if  the  latter  were  nu     y 

^^iffs  onlv  proper  and  equitable  to  all  persons  concerned  that  a 

specify  a  definite  PJl"°^  "^  "^^^^jn^t^ncos  should  the  present  failure 
oFtL'^rgtZd-h^ufkTto  specify  a  definite  period  of  limitation 

'^^rtt^lroTsSv.  Continental  Oil  Co.  (8  W.  H    R,.152) 
tried  in  the  Unitld  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Division  of 
New  York,  the  court  said: 

rru  17  •  I  .hnr  standards  Act  does  not  itself  specify  any  time  within  which 
.  J""?  lf.,^onTZii^  must  be  commenced,  though  jurisdiction  is  pro- 
lidedlnVo  h^F  deral  and  State  courts.  This  omission  might  well  be  remedied 
by  the  Congress  in  the  interest  of  uniformity. 
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Again  in  the  case  of  Bright  v.  Hohhs  (56  F.  Supp.  723),  tried  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Maryland,  the  coui't  said: 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  now  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  to  provide  a 
uniform  period  of  limitation  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  various  States, 
unfortunate  as  this  is,  because  uniformity  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  especially 
where  the  State  statutes  vary  so  greatly,  is  highly  desirable. 

As  to  the  need  then,  for  uniformity  and  definiteness  with  respect 
to  a  reasonable  period  of  limitation  within  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  we  believe  every  member  of  this  committee  is  in  complete 
affirmative  agreement. 

The  ice  industry  is  no  different  than  the  scores  of  other  industries 
that  constantlv  find  themselves  confronted  with  the  many  uncertain- 
ties and  possible  litigation  growing  out  of  the  administrative  inter- 
pretations, conflicting  court  decisions,  and  so  forth,  involving  wage- 
hour  matters. 

There  is  therefore  a  very  definite  need  for  Congress  to  rectify  this 
troublesome  situation  by  writing  into  the  present  statute  a  specified 
time  limitation  within  which  all  these  controversies  may  be  adjudi- 
cated equitably  and  expeditiously. 

The  important  question  of  the  moment  then  is.  How  long  a  period 
of  limitation  should  be  provided? 

The  ice  industry's  recommended  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the 
5-year  statute  of  limitations,  as  proposed  in  S.  1349,  be  changed  to 
comply  with  the  same  periods  of  limitation  as  provided  for  in  the 
Gwynne  bill. 

We  believe  that  from  the  standpoint  of  both  employee  and  employer 
such  a  limitation  is  just  and  fair  as  well  as  reasonable  and  workable. 
It  will  neither  handicap  nor  preclude  recoveries  by  an  employee  on 
any  equitable  suits  arising  out  of  his  employment  relationship. 

Instead,  it  provides  him  with  sufficient  time  in  which  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  full  and  complete  remedial  stipulations  of  the  act. 

We  feel  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  an  employee  to  exercise  his 
right  of  action  within  1  year  from  the  date  his  cause  of  action  origi- 
nated, should  forever  bar  him  from  instituting  a  subsequent  employee 
suit. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  did  you  say  is  the  minimum  wage  now 
in  the  ice  industry? 

Mr.  JoBE.  Forty  cents. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Forty  cents.  And  did  you  not  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  employees,  or  a  large  number  of  them  were  not 
getting  more  than  that? 

Mr.  J  QBE.  I  said  that  throughout  the  South,  and  in  a  vast  number 
of  rural  communities  and  small  towns,  they  get  less  than  40  cents. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Less  than  40  cents.  In  other  words,  with  the 
40-hour  week,  they  get  less  than  $16? 

Mr.  JoBE.  No.  My  answer  to  your  question  had  to  do  with  the 
minimum  of  40  cents.  They  make  much  more  than  that,  because 
they  work  much  longer  hours  than  40  hours  a  week.  They  work  as 
much  as  80  hours  a  week. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  on  the  basis  of  40  hours  a  week,  they  are 
working  2  weeks,  according  to  that,  in  one;  but  on  the  basis  of  a  40- 
hour  week,  they  are  making  less  than  $16. 

Mr.  J  QBE.  If  they  are  working  40  hours  a  week,  that  is  correct. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  is  there  any  difference  between  the  large 
manufacturer  of  ice  and  the  small  one?    That  is,  is  there  any  ditterence 

in  the  cost  of  production?  .       .     .i     i  «u;oc 

Mr.  Jobe.  The  larger  the  company  operating  in  the  larger  cmes 
their  costs  are  greater  than  in  the  small  company  operating  m  tne 

smaller  towns.  ,  u  i      i     u«^;o  rJr»na 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  manufacturing  on  a  wholesale  basis  does 

not  lower  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  JoBE.  No,  sir.  i        i     •  o 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  they  manufacture  it  pretty  largely  in  cans 
Mr.  Jobe.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  predominantly  accepted  method 

today  of  manufacturing  ice. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.     Now,  there  are  some  chemicals  necessary, 

^^Mr^JoBE.  Well,  you  use  salt  for  the  brine,  but  the  ice  itself  is 
crystal  clear  and  chemically  pure.     There  is  no  chemical  in  the  ice. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  use  ammonia. 

Mr  JoBE.  The  ammonia  is  the  refrigerant.  x     xu   .  ^of 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  the  refrigerant;  yes.     Is  that  a  great 
item  of  expense? 

Mr.  Jobe.  Well,  it  is  a  cost  item. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  a  cost  item.  ,       ,    .  ^     ^ 

Mr  Jobe   I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  you  exactly  what  percentage 

Senator  Ellender.  You  can  use  it  over  and  over?  ,     .  i     , 

Mr.  Jobe    It  is  used  continuously  and  it  has  to  be  replenished 
everv  so  often,  but  not  too  frequently.  ,    ,  .,  . 

s7nato?  Smith.  Did  you  say  in  your  testimony  what  the  percentage 

of  labor  cost  is? 

senator  TuNNELu'what  was  your  question?    What  percentage  of 

"^Sator  Smith.  Wliat  percentage  of  the  total  cost  was  the  labor 
item.    I  did  not  get  in  here  in  time  to  hear  the  first  part  of  his 

testimony. 

Mr  Jobe.  Forty-two  percent.  1 1   k„ 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  would  be 

'^mSoWsS  in  my  testimony  that  there  were  approximately 

2  200  separate  plants,  or  establishments.  ,,  ,,    .         ™„„f? 

'Senator  Ellender!  Well   how  many  people  would  th|.i  represent? 

Mr.  Jobe.  The    total   industry    employs   approximately    250,000 

''^elTator  Ellender.  Now,  as  to  those  factories  that  sell  iriterstate 
is  it  not  true  that  they  must  also  pay  the  wages  provided  under  this 
bill  if  thev  sell  locally  and  deliver  locally? 

Mr  Jobe.  Only  the  ice-the  difficulty.  Senator,  comes  in  keeping 
them  separate.  The  act  says  that  anv  man  having  to  do  with  the 
r.^Sl,,M^n  hnndline  or  accounting  of  goods  made  for  commerce  is 
S^vJred  by  the  a"^'  The  difficult^  in^our  industry  is  to.  separate 
Z  Employees  as  to  those  devoting  their  entire  attention  to  interstate 
business  a^compared  to  those  doing  intrastate  busmess  and  mter- 
changeably  where  they  are  doing  both. 

A  man  may  work  half  a  day  doing  car  icmg  and  spena  me  auer- 
noon  delivering  domestic  ice. 
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Senator  Ellender.  But  the  whole  thing  is  put  under  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  JoBE.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  is: 

Suppose  you  had  two  factories,  two  plants  in  a  town  of,  say,  10,000, 
and  one  is  engaged  in  interstate,  and  the  other  one  in  intrastate 
business. 

Mr.  Jobe.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  I  understand  the  law,  the  factory  that  is 
engaged  in  interstate  business  must  not  only  pay  the  fixed  w^age  for 
the  ice  shipped  out  of  the  State,  but  also  for  the  ice  that  is  delivered 
from  house  to  house  within  that  area,  within  the  town. 

Mr.  Jobe.  No;  if  he  can  separate  it.  The  only  ice  that  is  covered 
is  the  ice  that  goes  into  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well  that  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate should  it? 

Mr.  Jobe.  Yes;  it  is.  A  man  works  2  hours  in  the  morning  icing 
a  car  and  he  might  spend  the  next  couple  of  hours  dcHvering  domestic 
ice  locally  and  go  back  in  the  afternoon  and  ice  another  car  that  they 
just  got  notice,  15  minutes  in  advance,  was  coming  in. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  what  about  the  percentage  of  ice  that  is 
sold  in  interstate? 

Mr.  Jobe.  Well,  we  estimate  that  on  an  average  it  varies  from  a 
fraction  of  1  percent.  A  company  may  ice  only  a  dozen  cars  in  the 
whole  year,  railroad  cars  I  am  talking  about,  just  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  their  total  business,  whereas  another  company  might  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  cars.     Then,  you  have  the  plants  all  between. 

The  general  average,  as  we  estimate  it,  would  be  around  7  or  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  I  am  a  little  confused.  That  is  why  I 
am  asking  these  questions. 

Is  it  your  interpretation  of  the  bill  that  although  a  factory  sells 
both  interstate  and  intrastate,  that  it  is  under  the  act  only  as  to  the 
part  of  the  ice  that  is  sold  interstate? 

Mr.  Jobe.  The  act  is  based  on  a  workweek.  If  a  man  working  dur- 
mg  that  week  engages  in  the  production  of  ice  for  interstate,  he  is 
covered. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  I  was  saying,  it  covers  the  whole 
operation? 

Mr.  Jobe.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  So  that  if  he  manufactures  ice  and  sells  it 
locally  only,  he  is  not  concerned  by  the  act? 

Mr.  Jobe.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then,  from  what  you  say,  the  ice  industry,  as  a 
whole,  is  paying  to  the  great  majority  of  its  employees  less  than  the 
present  minimum  wage  law  requires? 

Mr.  Jobe.  W^e  have  no  definite  statistics.  Senator,  as  to  what 
percentage  that  is.  We  know  that  through  the  South,  we  will  say  in 
the  small  towns  and  rural  communities,  they  are  prevailing  wages  or 
else  they  couldn't  get  the  employees  to  work. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  understand  your  statement  as  to  the 
South.  So  many  witnesses  refer  to  the  South,  and  yet,  this  morning, 
we  had  an  uncontradicted  statement  that  the  State  where  the  lowest 
wages  were  paid  was  Maine. 
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Senator  Ellender.  I  guess  the  South  is  so  warm  that  it  has  most 
of  the  ice  manufacturing  in  the  Nation,  Senator. 

Mr.  Jobe.  I  happen  to  come  from  the  South,  and  I  know  that  you 
can  live  cheaper  there  than  in  the  North.  Forty  cents  m  a  small 
town  in  Alabama  is  equivalent  to  $1.50  in  Washington. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  would  like  to  get  that  from  somebody  who 
works  on  this  40-cent  rate.  I  would  like  to  hear  some  of  these  people 
express  themselves  about  that.  We  have  already  had  some  testimony 
from  the  South  about  inability  to  get  the  necessities  of  life. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  would  like  to  say  something  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  was  had  outside  the  record.) 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.     I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  all.  t»    j  r>  u-   „^„ 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  a  statement  here  .fro"\K?id  Robinson 
the  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Mme,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  CIO,  which  will  be  inserted  m  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  appears  in  the  appendix.) 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  will  be  no  hearing  tomorrow  because  of 
another  engagement  that  Senator  Ellender  and  I  have 

Mr  Kramer.  I  have  a  witness  for  tomorrow  from  New  York. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  can  notify  him  of  the  postponement. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Friday  morning. 
(Whereupon,  at  3  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  October  12,  1945.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education^and^^^^^^^        ^ 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a^i^^-,  i" 
room  424  B,   Senate  Office  Building,   Senator  James   M.   Tunnell 

^'^Present-  Senators  Tunnell,  Ellender,  and  Smith. 

Also  present:  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Fraser,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 
Mr.  Fraser.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  FRASER,  SECRETARY,  INTERNATIONAL 

APPLE  ASSOCIATION 

c     of ^».  TnvvFT  T     Will  vou  give  the  reporter  your  full  name? 

Rocliestor,  N.  Y.     1  am  secretary  of  the  association.     My  traiDing  i» 
in  farmine  and  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  lile. 
So?  Tunnell.  From  where?    Where  do  you  farm? 

Mr.  Fraseb.  Gencseo.N.Y.  Troaor? 

Senator  Ellender.  What  size  farm  have  you,  Mr.  Fraser? 
Mr  Fraser.  Two  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

l^rF.S^^rU^XiLr^'^n^  cattle.  general  farming. 
I  imw  80  acr^s'of  fruit-30  acres  of  cherries,  30  acres  of  apples,  and 
some  other  fruits  I  have  been  in  farming  as  a  laborer,  or  working  a 
farm  or  owning  one  for  the  last  57  TCars. 

T  Vinve  seen  the  UPS  and  downs  ot  farming.  u  ■  ™ 

I  realize  ths  is  a  broad  subject  with  many  facets.     I  can  brmg 
vo,.  oX  one  view,  and  I  would  like  to  develop  that  view  as  I  see  i 
That    of  couile    is  subject  to  someone  else's  mterpretation  as  well 

"N'^meant  to  bring  this  morning,  and  I  am  now  trying  to  secure  a 
hnllpTinTssued  bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  what  peace  cai, 
bulletin  issut«Dyw  p  members  of  the  committee 

^rrhanded  a  copT  of  this  bulletin  as  soon  as  they  are  available 
riissld  jTlWS.as  Miscellaneous  Publication  570.     I  insert 

i  Ln  nf^ood  in  the  world  today  is  3  percent  less  than  it  was  la 
T™  1935  39  That  means  that  per  capita  we  are  10  percent 
fcX  dSary  of  those  yea,..    Tha?  means  that  1  day  inlO  w* 

4Zo 
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don't  eat,  or  5  weeks  in  50  we  don't  eat,  on  the  same  basis  we  ate 
m  1935. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  don't  want  to  try  it  that  way,  do  you? 

Mr.  Fraser.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  today. 

The  United  States,  and  the  Americas,  have  been  particularly  fav- 
ored.    We  did  not  have  the  war  wrecking  production  of  food. 

What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  whenever  we  are  in  war  we  have 
destruction  of  the  things  which  provide  for  the  individual  economy, 
and  we  sacrifice  that  to  the  attainment  of  the  war  effort.  We  always 
pay  for  those  diversions.  We  never  get  away  from  paying  for  those 
orgies,  or  delusions  into  which  men  drop  when  they  go  to  war.  They 
are  inevitably  costly. 

The  production  of  food  in  the  world  is  one  vital  item  for  peace — 
in  some  war  zones  food  has  been  unobtainable  at  any  price — it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  that  can  come  before  this  country  at 
this  time,  and  I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  some  of  the 
prospects  of  the  increases  in  cost  of  production  and  depression  of  the 
prices  producers  may  receive. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  release.  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  570,  carries  a  table  which  I  think  is  enlightening,  because  it  seeks 
to  present  to  agriculture  possible  changes  it  may  expect  to  meet. 

The  publication  shows  that  the  total  United  States  labor  force,  the 
average  for  1935-39,  was  53.8  milhons,  in  1943  62.6  millions. 

With  full  employment  in  prospect,  if  that  continues,  we  expect  to 
be  able  to  employ  60  million,  or  we  would  have  60  million  to  keep  in 
employment  say  up  until  1950. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Fraser.  That  is  the  statement  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  wrong  with  them  after  1950?  Why 
take  1950? 

Mr.  Fraser.  They  are  taking  a  forecast  more  or  less  up  to  1950, 
and  I  want  to  show  the  possibilities  which  they  show  to  us,  which  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  as  farmers,  and  if  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
these  circumstances  and  the  forecast  has  any  basis — and  I  take  it  we 
recognize  that  the  sun  shines  and  it  doesn't  shine,  and  we  have  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  we  have  high  tide  and  low  tide,  and  tides  in  the 
affairs  of  men  are  equally  subject  to  repetition  as  circumstances  arise — • 
they  are  showing  what  we  must  be  prepared  to  adjust  to. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  full  employment,  it  continued,  we  would 
have  a  national  income  of  $150,000,000,000,  but,  supposing  there  is 
only  intermediate  employment,  which  means  7,000,000  unemployed — 
and  7,000,000  unemployed  will  probably  come  by  January — then 
they  indicate  that  the  national  income  will  be  expected  to  drop  to 
$105,000,000,000. 

Now,  the  effect  on  the  farmer  will  be  to  drop  the  parity  ratio  of 
prices  received  versus  prices  paid  to  89  as  against  an  average  of 
1935-39,  of  84. 

Also,  if  we  get  a  serious  depression  as  we  had  in  1932,  and  have 
17  million  unemployed,  then  the  parity  ratio  may  be  expected  to  drop 
to  62,  and  the  farm  population  would  have  30  cents  a  day  national 
income,  on  the  average,  per  capita. 

The  proposal  of  intermediate  employnient  means  we  would  have  58 
cents  a  day  per  capita  for  the  people  living  on  farms  available  for  the 
total  payment  of  all  things.     (See  table  3  p.  456.) 
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The  relationship  of  the  farmer  as  shown  m  the  table  I" /« Jf  ^t'  7^^^ 
those  circumstances,  the  man  in  the  citv  and  t^ose  not  on  the  farm 
may  have  about  four  times  the  income  of  the  man  who  is  on  the  arm 
so  you  would  have  something  like  $2.30  per  capita  per  fay  wh"=t»  '^ 
about  the  same  amount  as  the  years  1919-29  for  the  people  not  on  the 

^*  with  that  purchasing  power  in  prospect,  any  attempt  to  try  and 
keen  the  present  rate  of  prices,  labor,  or  any  other  thing,  is  not 
Sinablerand  I  think  nofhing 'but  a  realistic  v>ew  of  ^^  ^i  ^^^^^^^^^ 
should  be  taken  at  this  time,  and  we  should  adjust  to  the  possibilities 
with  which  we  may  be  confronted.  ,.        ,  ^-        t  tx.^ 

And  the  only  way  we  can  see  to  do  so  is  U,  allow  the  operation  of  the 
free  econom^Vay  of  the  prices,  labor  and  other  hin^.  That  is 
the  only  way,  because  with  this  possibility  you  don  t  know  what  is 

^"senltoStN^NELL.  Do  you  believe  they  ought  to  reduce  wages? 
Mr.  Fraser    You  can't^elp  yourself  if  you  can't  employ  them  at  a 

^""senator  Tunnell.  Then,  what  would  an  apple  bring? 

Mr  Fraser.  It  might  bring  the  prices  shown  m  table  H.m  which 
table  I  have  given  yo'u  apple  prices. for  70  y-rs-verm|  New  York 
wholesale  nrices  for  6   leading  varieties,     in  the    "^caae,   i»i»  i», 
The  per  capita  national  income^verage  $1.67  per  day  and  ?  bushel  « 
apples  on  the  average  sold  for  Baldwin,  $1.62;  R.  I.  Greenings,  $1.75, 

^^k!l^r'T'iS'^S'pi%  cent,  apiece  for  pretty  small  ones. 

Mr  Fraser  We  have  the  shortest  crop  in  history  at  the  present 
m~t  and  in  The  eLtern  part  of  the  United  States  if  we  processed 
Tmany  apples  aTwe  did  last  year,  there  would  not  be  one  fresh  apple 

%'h?western  New  York  crop  is  2  percent  of  full  production,  and  it 
emphasizes  a  point  which  I  would  like  to  develop. 

Senator  TuNNELL.  Was  that  destroyed  by  one  cold  spell? 

MrFRASER  By  continuous  cold  weather  durmg  the  time  of 
bloom  and  we  are^  subject  to  those  circumstances  all  the  tmie.  A  so 
we  nTver  know  what  price  we  are  going  U>  get  and  no  price  you  could 
7ve  us  would  ever  pay  for  the  cost  of  production  of  this  crop  m  the 

^  TiTp!rtfi?coast  is  in  better  condition.    California  has  an  excep- 
tioIaUy  gootc^^    So  ?hat  the  supply  is,  on  the  whole,  the  shortest 
n^n  in  vears  with  verv  smaU  supplies  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
'TJ^lnsw'ering  tWuestion  aTyou  raised  it,  and  just  to  show  you 

"te\he%rti"^hrrSnow  incurred  in  the  growing  and  packing 
and  marketing,  are  on  the  highest  wage  scale  that  we  have  ever  had  m 

^''^sSble^3^M56.     Per  capita  national  income,  $3.61  per  day  in 
1944  against  previous  high  of  $2.38  in  1929,  and  costs  m  growing  and 

'^±tW™."' WhTt  IXTc^^p  did  you  have  last  year? 

Mr   Fraser   Last  year,  we  had  not  a  high  crop,  but  an  average 

'T  i« tnr  T^NNlf  Thly  were  pretty  high-priced  then? 

Mr  FraIeb   Well,  sir,  you  require  520  hours  of  labor  to  grow  and 
pa^  an  ac?e  of  Tppl  s  in  the  State  of  Washington,  240  hours  will  go 
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m  up  to  harvest;  280  hours  are  required  to  harvest  and  pack.  That 
means  about  1.2  liours  of  labor  in  a  box  of  apples,  based  on  a  10-year 
record  covering  millions  of  boxes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  that  depend  on  the  size  of  the  crop  at  alP 
Mr.  Fraser.  No. 

^;^nator  Tunnell.  You  will  have  280  hours  to  harvest? 
Mr.  Fraser.  The  labor  up  to  harvest  is  constant.     The  trees  must 
be  cared  for  crop  or  no  crop. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  see.     Will  you  have  the  280  hours  for  harvest- 
ing apples  this  year? 

Mr.  Fraser.  In  some  districts. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  on  an  average— you  are  not  talking  about 
where  there  is  a  heavy  crop? 

Mr,  Fraser.  Let  me  finish  Washington,  please. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.     I  hope  you  can. 

Mr;  Fraser    They  have  a  normal  crop,  about  400  bushels  to  an 
acre   and  they  have  that  set  of  figures  on  which  they  are  operating 
280  hours  of  labor,  or  1.2  hours  of  labor  per  box  of  apples,  at  80  cents 
an  hour.     They  have  $1  of  labor  right  there  in  that  box. 

In  1914,  the  labor  relationship  to  cost  of  production  was  about  38 
percent.     Today  the  amount  of  labor  in  production  is  56  percent. 

We  are  on  a  basis  of  rising  costs  of  labor,  because  all  of  our  work 
with  apples  is  on  a  hand-labor-basis.  W^e  cannot  do  mechanized  pro- 
duction as  we  can  with  rice  where  we  can  broadcast  and  flood  and 
then  put  a  combine  in  and  do  it  mechanically,  or,  as  we  might  do  with 
peanuts  or  other  crops. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  in  a  critical  condition  if  you 
start  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  rates,  and  you  cannot  possibly  fix  the  price 
which  they  are  going  to  receive. 

Now,  in  New  York,  the  common  charge  for  labor  in  growing  an 
acre  of  apples  is  140  hours  of  which  50  hours  is  up  to  harvest  37  for 
harvesting,  37  for  packing  and  14  for  the  hauling  and  other  inci- 
dentals of  getting  it  on  the  car. 

It  takes  as  many  hours  to  harvest  as  it  does  to  pick. 

This  proposal  is  to  split  that  job  right  there  and  put  the  packing 
under  the  wage  scales  provided  in  this  bill.  The  picking  will  be  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  and  of  necessity,  you  must  pay  at  least  the  same 
w^age,  and  the  picking  and  the  packing  and  the  movement  to  market 
constitutes  over  66  percent  of  the  total  labor  cost  of  growing  of 
apples  in  a  State  like  New  York. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  when  you  kite  that  cost?  We  are  going 
to  sell,  in  all  probability  at  from  $1.60  to  $2.30  a  box  delivered  New 
York  market  when  conditions  drop  to  the  1919-29  level.  These  are 
the  prices  received  in  New  York  during  that  period. 

To  us  it  is  unthinkable  and  impossible  to  fix  a  wage  scale  when  the 
returns  are  floating. 

(See  table  3.) 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  you  can  fix  any  wage  scale  that 
will  fit  the  period  from  1929  to  1933? 

Mr.  Fraser.  No ;  I  don't  tliink  you  will  fix  any  wage  scale.  I  think 
the  whole  thing  is  a  fallacy. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  believe  in  fixing  the  wage  scale  at  such 
a  point  that  it  will  fit  the  conditions  from  1929  to  1933? 

Mr.  Fraser.  No;  because  you  don't  know  you  can  give  us  19*>9 
You  may  have  1932,  and  at  that  time  the  agricultural  people  got  an 
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income  of  21  cents  a  day,  and  if  this  forecast  is  carried  through  and 
we  get  the  17,000,000  unemployment,  we  will  go  back  to,  say,  witn 
Government  payments,  26  cents  a  day  for  all  the  farm  population  m 
the  United  StMes,  from  26  to  30  cents,  perhaps  less. 

And  you  can't  stop  it  when  it  is  an  economic  adjustment. 

If  we  act  in  accord  with  economic  law,  we  will  succeed  in  legisla- 
tion. If  we  violate  it,  we  simply  can't  force  it,  and  I  thmk  you  are 
confronted  with  an  unenforceable  set  of  conditions,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  in  agriculture. 

You  may  thmk  it  can  be  applied  in  other  Imes.  1  still  thmk  tnat 
is  impossible,  but  I  am  only  arguing  for  agriculture  at  this  time,  and 
the  general  relationship  of  agriculture  in  the  economic  adjustment 

which  is  inevitable.  ^  ^  ^      u     4. 

We  recognize  that  in  1929,  the  factory  workers  got  about 
$11  000,000,000,  and  agriculture  got  11  billion  of  cash  sales. 

In  1932  the  factory  workers  got  about  $5,000,000,000  and  agricul- 
ture got  about  $5,000,000,000  for  cash  sales. 

ITnless  the  worker  has  the  money,  the  grower  cannot  get  it,  so  we 
want  a  good  wage  scale,  but  we  want  it  under  economic  law  and 
adjustment  thereunder  because  w^e  have  to  operate  under  economic 
law  and  the  adjustment.  We  want  full  opportunity  for  economic 
law  to  cany  industrial  and  other  wages  up  to  the  highest  plane.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  agriculture. 

I  believe  if  you  will  recast  your  approach  on  this  situation,  witn 
that  end  in  mind,  and  look  at  the  bill  from  that  angle,  and  leave  all 
the  opportunities  for  economic  law  to  make  the  adjustments,  we  may 

get  somewhere.  ,    ,    .  i    . 

But  I  cannot  see  a  forced  wage  scale  bemg  made  to  operate  on  our 

commodities.  ,  ,         ..  i 

Senator  Smith.  Are  you  referrmg  to  the  entire  wage  scale,  or  are 
you  talking  about  the  minimum  wage?  •     .i    ^  •         a 

Mr  Fraser.  Wlienever  you  set  a  minimum  wage,  sir,  that  is  used 
by  the  union  as  something*^  they  must  beat.  Otherwise,  there  is  no 
justification  for  having  the  union.  ,  j    i  -^ 

And  they  seek  to  mterpret  the  mmimum  wage  scale,  and  change  it 
into  something  which  is  just  a  basis.  ,.,.,.  xi. 

Now  then  in  your  job  classification  which  this  proposes,  the 
Denartment  of  Labor  has  already  devised  29,000  classifications  of 
jobs  in  which  they  are  going  to  fit  this  so-called  50,000,000  workers. 
That  in  itself  is  gomg  to  be  a  splendid  openmg  for  jobs  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  and  it  will  pj^ramid  Government  employment. 

\nd  Government  expense  has  been  pyramiding  light  straight 
along,  straight  through  the  years.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  has 
advanced  so  far.  ,  •     o 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  one  thing?  ,    y     a 

Mr.  Fraser.  Certainly,  production  for  civihan  use  has  declined 

for  the  last  several  years.  .......  o     t^     »^  +i  •  i 

Senator  Tunnell.  Wiy  limit  it  to  civilian  use?     Don  t  you  think 

the  soldiers  are  entitled  to  be  fed? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Certainly  they  have  to  be  fed.  -     ,     a 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  do  you  compare  it  to  civilian  use  instead 

of  total  production?  •         ..u  + 

Mr  Fraser.  I  split  it  because  the  figures  are  giyen  that  way  m 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  data,   and  various  other  statistics. 

78595 — 45 28 
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The  Government  has  been  handling  the  purchasing  of  these  other 
commodities  and  the  Government  in  the  market  has  been  the  one 
factor  in  putting  the  high 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  that  Government  expenses  are  the 
only  thing  that  have  gone  up.  That  is  not  my  information  or  my 
experience.     I  would  like  for  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Phaser.  I  mean  that  the  increase  in  the  expenditures  due  to 
war  have  gained  in  the  last  4  years  faster  and  greater  than  the  gain 
for  civilian  use 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  said  Government  expense  was  the  one 
thing  that  had  gone  up. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Certainly,  because  the  Government  has  been  handling 
the  war  situation. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Haven^t  wages  gone  up? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  best  market  in  the  world  is  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  market  buying  the  goods  on  a  war 
inflated  market. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Hasn't  the  price  of  living  gone  up? 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  price  of  living  has  gone  up  with  the  increase  in 
wages,  because  wages  register  as  costs. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  why  do  you  say  Government  expense  is 
the  only  thing  that  has  gone  up? 

Mr.  Fraser.  In  the  listings  of  national  income,  the  portion  devoted 
to  Government  is  the  one  that  is  outstanding  in  the  increase  in  recent 
years. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Because  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Because  of  the  war,  certainly.  That  is  an  essential 
thing. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  that  increase  because  liberty  is  worth 
fighting  for.  It  is  priceless.  I  am  not  doing  anything  but  pointing 
out  that  is  what  has  happened,  but  I  want  it  recognized  that  it  is 
not  going  to  continue.  What  we  have  seen  developing  in  the  last  4 
years  is  no  criterion  to  tie  to. 

If  you  will  look  at  my  table  II,  you  will  see  just  what  it  has  done. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  this  in  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes,  if  you  will  just  turn  to  table  2  at  the  end,  you 
will  see  there  that  instead  of  as  in  1919-29,  somewhere  around  $600 
average  annual  income  per  person,  we  have  gone  up  to  $1,117  in  1944. 
Instead  of  having  an  average  income  of  $1.67  per  day  for  the  United 
States,  we  have  an  income  of  $3.06.     (Table  2  appears  on  p.  454.) 

And,  of  course,  labor  would  like  to  stabilize  on  such  a  basis. 

And  when  you  have  a  high  average  income  mevitably  prices  rise 
because  the  income  is  in  the  cost  of  the  goods.     Wages  register  all 

the  time. 

The  point  I  am  raising  is  that  we  are  likely,  according  to  the  fore- 
cast, to  drop  back  to  this  $600  bracket,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  trying  to  point  out  that  that  is  what  we  must  be  prepared  to 
adjust  to  right  quickly,  and  we  saw  a  decline  in  the  national  income 
of  over  a  billion  dollars  in  August  of  this  year  and  with  our  world 
shortage  of  food  we  witness  the  price  of  food  declining  every  day. 

The  Government  is  stepping  out  of  upholding  the  market  and  we 
must  expect  that  the  loss  of  such  a  buyer  will  register. 

Under  a  scale  of  declining  prices  to  try  and  stabilize  a  wage  scale 
at  a  point  which  was  brought  about  by  the  Government  staying  in 
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when  the  Government  is  going  out  is  unattainable,  furthermore  this 
proposal  is  to  not  only  try  to  hold  at  peak  but  force  an  mcrease. 

We  may  not  be  going  back,  according  to  table  1  to  this  ^i.^h 
we  may  go  back  for  at  least  a  time  to  the  $320  of  1932.  That  is  what 
we  get  to  with  17,000,000  unemployed,  and  if  that  happens,  then 
there  is  no  way  to  stop  the  financial  adjustment  because  the  best 
economists  can  figure  is  $57,500,000,000  of  national  mcome,  and  that 
is  going  to  mean  about  26  cents  a  day  to  the  "persons  on  farms  and 
that  is  not  a  high  standard. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  was  it  in  1932?  ^^ 

Mr.  Fraser.  On  table  III  we  have  broken  down  the  farm  and 
the  "nonfarm"  income  per  person  per  day. 

If  you  turn  to  1932,  the  yearly  income  of  persons  not  on  farms  was 
$442  But  the  yearly  income  that  same  year  for  the  people  m  agri- 
culture per  person  on  farms  was  $75.  Certainly  a  yearly  income  of 
$75  is  not  going  to  make  anybody  enthusiastic  about  their  year  s 

^^S^e^ator  Smith.  Isn't  that  the  cash  income?     It  doesn't  take  into 
account  the  living  and  what  the  man  raises  on  the  farni,  does  itr 

Mr  Fraser.  It  takes  into  account  the  Hving  derived  from  the  farm 
rent  and  everything,  according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  all  in  there,  on  the  operation  of  the  farm, 
the  average  return  for  the  farmer  was  a  minus.  And  the  point  we 
are  bringing  to  you,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  58  cents  daily  income 
"persons  on  farms"  which  is  shown  for  the  1919-29  penod  is  inevitable 
when  we  have  7,000,000  unemployed,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to 

^^And^remember,  the  farmer  sells  at  wholesale  and  buys  at  retail, 
and  you  are  putting  that  group  of  people  into  a  strait-jacket. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  every  other  producer  does,  isn  t  itr 

Mr.  Fraser.  What?  ,    ,      ,         ,  i  *     ^    19 

Senator  Tunnell.  He  sells  at  wholesale  and  buys  at  retail.^ 
Mr.  Fraser.  It  depends.    That  is,  he  might  be  equipped  to  mer- 

chandise  himself.  i  ^  j 

Senator  Ellender.  Such  producers  as  those  can  regulate  produc- 
tion and  the  farmer  can't.  .  .  /r  t  »4.  u  i  „,.  «,^ 
Mr  Fraser.  He  can't  turn  the  spigot  off.  I  can  t  break  up  my 
rotation.  I  don't  know  when  I  will  reap,  or  when  the  turn  will  come. 
Like  in  1925,  when  Europe  went  into  a  terrible  position  ap<l  we 
had  a  good  return  in  1925,  and  it  was  a  Godsend  that  we  had  800  - 
000  000  bushels  of  wheat  to  give  to  Europe  because  it  tended  to 
stabilize.  I  think  Lord  Kelvin  was  right.  If  you  can  express  a 
thing  in  a  figure  you  have  got  something.  So  we  try  to  give  it  to  you 
in  a  figure  and  show  you  that  in  1944  the  people  not  on  the  farm  had 
a  national  income,  the  average  per  person,  of  $3.61,  and  the  man  on 

the  farm  had  $1.39.  .      ,.       -r    1     ,  .    .     •   -    j.         •*„  • 

Now    then,  that  relationship— I  don't  want  to  inject  parity  m 

here but  the  parity  relationship  which  was  based  on  1910-14  was 

$1.33  against  $0.37,  or  3.59  to  1.  ,    ,         ^  u-  u         % 

Professor  Warren  of  Cornell  started  these  figures  on  which  parity 
was  based,  and  he  was  a  student  of  mine  when  I  was  there,  and  they 
were  never  meant  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  fixing  prices.  They  were 
what  we  could  gather  at  that  tune  showing  the  relationship  at  that 

time. 
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To  bring  them  out  as  a  basis  on  which  you  could  set  prices  was 
never  in  our  dream  when  we  began  to  gather  that  data. 

I  know,  because  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  at  that 
time.  But  they  are  the  basis* for  this  relationship  of  the  yearly  income 
and  we  have,  under  present  circumstances,  gone  up  from  an  average 
of  $1.33  to  $3.61,  for  that  portion  of  the  population  "not  on  farms" 
which  I  don't  believe  we  can  maintain  in  our  world  position  which  we 
are  going  to  have  to  adjust  to. 

If  we  don't  win  this  peace,  if  we  are  not  able  to  lead  in  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  world,  if  we  can't  keep  up  with  our  exports  because  we 
are  loaded  with  high  costs,  I  don't  see  a  very  good  outlook  for  the 
future.  If  we  pyramid  the  costs,  and  35  to  55  percent,  varying 
with  the  crop,  of  our  farm  costs  are  labor,  and  we  split  the  packing 
and  all  other  items  in  preparing  for  market,  and  put  these  under 
a  card  index  or  classification,  or  what  not,  and  a  minimum  wage  scale 
above  75  cents  on  hour,  as  this  bill  provides,  I  see  little  possibility 
of  keeping  our  exports  up. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  the  help  on  the  farm  should  pay 
the  difference  between  cost  of  production  in  America  and  China,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Oh,  no.  The  point  is,  if  we  can  in  a  free  economy 
keep  our  goods  moving  abroad  because  we  have  made  certain  adjust- 
ments, we  are  entitled  to  that  without  being  handicapped. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  know  what  they  do  with  cotton  farming? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  know  we  put  $50,000,000  into  Brazil  to  help  build 
up  their  cotton  production. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  we  put  4  cents  a  pound  in  all  foreign  pro- 
duction, didn't  we? 

Mr.  Fraser.  It  has  not  worked.  All  we  did  was  to  drop  the  price 
of  India's  cotton,  the  10,000,000  bales  which  were  on  hand.  They 
reduced  the  price  3  cents  a  pound,  when  we  put  on  4  cents  subsidy, 
which  our  taxpayers  furnish. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  do  you  say  it  does  not  work? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Because  India's  cotton  sold  for  3  cents  a  pound  less 
than  ours,  which  shut  us  further  out  of  our  exports. 

And  Britain  has  taken  out  spindles  made  to  handle  United  States 
cotton  and  installed  spindles  to  handle  Brazil  cotton  because  they  are 
working  with  the  assurance  that  they  can  then  undersell  our  manu- 
facturers by  3  or  4  cents  a  pound,  plus  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  the  situation  as 
regards  production  in  America,  as  compared  with  the  foreign  coun- 

tries? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  think  we  will  adjust  on  one  basis  or  two  bases  in 
our  present  position.  The  man  who  can  produce  for  the  local  market 
and  distribute  to  that  local  market  such  conunodities  as  milk  and 
small  fruits,  and  those  things,  will  survive. 

The  man  who,  because  of  our  natural  advantages,  can  meet  any 
world  price  even  on  a  free-trade  basis,  and  1  say  ''even"— due  to  our 
natural  conditions,  will  survive,  and,  as  we  progress  in  our  adjust- 
ment to  that  end  we  will  take  our  chance,  if  we  have  a  free  market, 

and  are  not  tied.  ,       ^        ,    .  ,      ., 

For  instance,  we  have  reduced  the  number  of  apple  trees  under  the 

conditions  forced  on  us,  from  about  200,000,000  to  70,000,000. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Why  was  that?     Lack  of  help? 
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Mr.  Fraser.  That  was,  in  many  cases,  a  shift  from^  points  where 
they  were  not  economically  grown  to  points  where  they  couidDe 
economically  grown  under  conditions  met  in  the  period  iyzy-4U. 
Loss  of  export  markets,  reduction  in  prices  due  to  loss  of  buying  power, 
and  so  forth.     See  table  II  for  the  price  decline  which  forced  these 

adjustments.  ,  .  i.      i  ;«v^ 

For  instance,  each  apple  variety  has  a  heat  requirement  whicU 

determines  whether  it  will  mature  in  60,  90,  or  120,  or  160  days  from 

time  of  bloom.  i      i      i.  j  xi.      «^;« 

We  have  charted  the  isotherms,  mapped  our  soils,  charted  the  varie- 
ties which  are  suitable  to  those  different  locations,  and  we  are  trying 
to  locate  each  variety  where  it  will  do  its  best,  and  we  are  putting^  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  make  the  trees  produce,  and  in  that 
way  we  will  get  increased  production  without  increased  cost— by  the 

utilization  of  our  intelligence.  ^i,        ^     ^\r.^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  As  I  understand  your  answer,  the  reduction 

from  200,000,000  trees  to  70,000,000  trees  is  a  squeezing  out  ot  those 

who  can't  grow  apples  economically. 

Mr.  Fraser.  That  is  right.     That  is  inevitable;  that  is  proper. 

We  think  those  adjustments  are  right  ,,  ,,•  i  K^^,r  \a 

And  I  feel  the  same  way  about  a  job.  I  don't  think  anybody  is 
entitled  to  a  job.  All  I  ever  hoped  for  is  the  opportunity  for  one. 
I  am  just  thinking  of  myself  now.  If  once  you  get  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  job,  it  is  up  to  you  to  keep  it.  .    ^  t    k      u«c 

Now,  then,  as  to  job  classifications,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
issued  a  book  of  1,287  pages  in  small  type  listing  and  describmg  29,000 
iobs  of  which  7,000  are  codified ;  for  instance  there  is  a  weed  remover, 
a  man  who  stands  at  the  table  when  the  spinach  runs  by  after  washing 
and  he  takes  a  weed  out,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  he  can  do.  Me  is 
skilled,  his  wage  will  be  over  75  cents  and  hour.  Such  classification 
is  not  going  to  be  economical  for  our  packing  plants,  ihe  i.abor 
Department  have  defined  these  29,000  jobs  carefully  and  indicate  the 
bounds  of  the  job,  and  they  are  going  to  classify  all  labor  aU  the  way 
up.     At  present  the  book  is  under  extensive  revision.     I  hope  to  hie 

*  Wifen  you^'^comf  tV  classification  of  29,000  jobs  for  53,000,000 
workers,  and  put  a  minimum  wage  scale  on  each  of  them,  it  is  such 
an  imponderable  job,  and  so  worthless  in  its  effort,  that  you  had  better 
let  the  men  go  to  work  instead  of  putting  barriers  of  that  character 

in  the  way.  .  ,     ,  1 1    .i    ^  •  ^v       u  ,*. 

If  we  are  going  to  compete  with  the  world,  that  is  one  thing,  nut 

if  we  are  thinking  we  can  live  out  of  the  world  as  an  entity  in  our- 
selves, we  will  have  wars  galore.  We  will  have  to  adjust  on  a  world 
basis  from  now  on.     The  world  is  small.  .     .      ■,     j      * 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you   believe   m   the  present  standard    of 

wages  at  all?  .      ,  „    ,  i       i  •  u  u 

Mr  Fraber  I  believe  in  the  upturn  of  the  wage  scale  which  has 
grown  due  to  the  effort  and  intelligence  and  brains  of  America,  and 
if  vou'will  check  the  physical  volume  of  production,  you  will  find  we 
have  gone  up  about  1.74  percent  a  year  since  1834  up  to  1900,  and 
then  came  a  time  when  we  slowed  down  more  or  less,  and  we  dropped 
to  a  factor  of  0.64  per  year  and  with  it  all  wages  advanced,  i  believe 
in  the  advance  with  the  increase  in  production. 

When  we  go  into  war,  we  curtail  the  physical  volume  of  production 
for  civilian  use  because  our  efforts  go  to  war. 
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In  the  case  of  food,  our  production  index  did  not  keep  up  with  the 
index  of  all  commodities.     We  dropped  down  to  a  minus  from  1919. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  ask  you  again:  Do  you  believe  in  the  present 
law  with  reference  to  wages? 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  sir,  I  wanted  a  different  bill  when  we  worked 
on  it,  and  we  had  two  bills,  if  you  remember,  and  they  went  to  a 
conference,  and  the  committee  worked  during  that  hot  June,  and  I 
stayed  outside  the  door,  and  I  would  talk  to  them  at  night,  and  ask, 
"What  did  you  do,"  and  the  chairman  would  try  to  explain,  and  we 
couldn't  always  understand. 

It  seems  to  me  I  am  not  alone  in  not  being  able  to  understand,  for 
some  of  the  administrators  couldn't  understand  either. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  ask  you  again:  Do  you  believe  in  the  present 
standard  of  wages? 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  present  standard  of  wages? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Legal  standard. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  present  wage  and  hour  law. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Forty  cents  an  hour? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  would  leave  that  alone  because  it  is  there.  I  would 
let  that  stand.     I  would  not  try  to  change  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  not  interfering  now,  according  to  your 
theory? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  if  you  put  this  bill  through,  It  won't  be  in. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  if  we  don't  put  this  bill  through— do  you 
think  it  is  interfering  with  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Frase^,.  No;  because  you  have  left  agriculture  out  to  a  greater 
degree  than  you  now  propose. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then,  if  a  40-cent  rate  for  the  farmer  would  be 
put  into  the  present  bill,  would  you  think  it  was  still  an  impossibility? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  impossible. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  farmer  could  not  stand  even  a  40-cent 
rate? 

Mr.  Fraser.  No;  many  of  them  cannot,  because  today  you  have 
parts  of  the  United  States  which  are  not  getting  40  cents  for  certain 
types  of  labor.  The  average  farm  wage,  without  board,  1944,  was 
$3.93  per  day.  The  range  by  groups  of  States  is  $2.53  to  $7.36. 
(See  Farm  Labor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  January  12,  1945.) 
The  point  is:  why  should  you  handicap  labor  from  getting  something? 
And  it  means  the  employer  who  does  not  pay  that  minimum  amount  is 
going  to  jail  and  will  be  fined  $10,000  if  he  doesn't  pay  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  he  does  employ  them  and  doesn't  pay  it. 

Mr.  Fraser.  If  he  does  employ  them,  and  does  not  pay  it,  and  I 
would  like  to  do  this:  I  would  like  to  put  all  the  bureaus  under  a 
court  review  and  if  you  will  allow  an  amendment  to  this  present  one 
which  we  fought  for  in  1938,  a  court  review  section— I  don't  see  why 
a  bureau  chief,  or  any  other  American,  should  not  be  under  law. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  speak  of  being  here  and  working  for  your 
ideas  in  1938.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  the  argument  you 
now  put  up  and  the  argument  you  put  up  then? 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  fundamental  soundness  is  the  same.  The  factors 
have  been  changed — the  principles  have  not  changed.  Economic  law 
is  just  the  same. 
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We  got  exemptions  for  agriculture  which  you  now  don't  propose  to 
allow.  .,    , 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  guess  you  did  your  work  pretty  well  tnen. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  don't  think  so.  I  am  never  satisfied  with  what  i 
do.     I  beUeve  that  we  should  have  a  proper  court  review. 

For  instance,  the  classification  of  weed  remover,  a  man  handling 
spinach— and  I  will  define  that  a  "weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place  — 
supposing  he  is  codified  and  classified  and  he  is  to  be  there  when  the 
spinach  run  is  coming  over  the  belt,  and  he  isn't  there  and  somebody 
else  removes  a  weed  and  then  his  job  is  taken  and  the  employer  is 
fined  $10,000  for  violation  and  so  on,  or  there  is  a  basis  for  a  strike, 

and  so  forth.  ...  y- 

This  is  the  point:  That  definition  is  now  made.  It  is  in  print.  11 
a  protest  is  not  filed  with  the  court  within  60  days  after  the  order  is 
given  you  are  barred  from  court  action  or  reUef . 

It  is  not  an  American  standard  to  have  a  bureau  or  an  employee 
of  a  bureau  beyond  the  law  in  a  matter  of  this  nature. 

I  would  support  H.  R.  1203  in  that  respect.  You  must  maintain 
law  if  we  are  going  to  five  in  this  RepubUc,  and  if  we  violate  economic 
law  we  are  going  to  die.  ,.  ,  ,.       o 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  are  going  to  die,  anyhow,  aren  t  we.'' 
Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  there  is  no  use  dying  before  our  time. 
This  is  the  unfortunate  thing,  sir.     We  have  spent  $500,000,000,000 
and  the  other  side  spent  $500,000,000,000,  in  order  to  kill  3  percent  of 
the  world's  population  in  5  years. 

Visualize  what  an  effort  it  is  to  shift  3  percent.  It  has  taken  this 
and  the  catastrophe  that  is  going  to  endure  for  the  next  30  years  to 
move  3  percent  out  of  existence  in  that  manner. 

People  talk  gliblv  of  3  percent  as  though  it  were  a  bagateUe.  i  hree 
percent  reduction  *^in  the  production  of  the  world's  food  means  per 
capita  10  percent  per  person.  ^  ,      ,  i    r  ^i,       i 

And  the  same  thing  in  the  wage  scale.  Take  the  proposal  of  the  oil 
people  that  they  be  allowed  15  percent  upturn  m  wages,  and  then 
because  in  the  economic  structure  labor  is  33  percent  of  the  factor  of 
cost,  5  percent  should  be  added  to  the  price  of  oil,  thinking  thereby 
they  will  restore  to  the  producer  the  same  amount  of  money. 

You  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  as  you  increase  the  price  you  find 
very  much  more  sales  resistance,  very  much  more  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  user  who  is  working  on  a  l^-percent  or  2-percent  net  proht 
to  find  a  substitute,  so  that  at  the  increased  price  we  do  not  develop 
the  same  flow,  the  same  velocity  of  movement  of  oil. 

Furthermore,  as  you  increase  the  labor  cost  15  percent  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  labor  is  about  23  to  25  percent  of 
production  cost,  and  raw  products  37  percent— as  you  increase  the 
labor  and  transportation  and  all  other  things,  you  pyramid  the  costs 
on  the  raw  products  and  when  you  determine  that  the  man  who  is 
paying  these,  the  employer  is  to  get  the  same  dollar  profit— no  more- 
then  his  dollars  to  buy  his  raw  products  have  less  purchasing  power. 
You  have  gone  on  a  never-ending  chase  system  which  is  simply 

impossible.  ,     ,. , 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  did  you  say  it  costs  you  an  acre 

with  a  normal  crop  on  your  farm  to  grow  apples? 

Mr.  Fraser.  My  fixed  cost  up  to  harvest  is  usually  {heU. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  $130,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Fraser.  My  fixed  cost  to  harvest. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  I  mean  all  together. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  my  fixed  cost  up  to  harvest  is  perhaps  50  percent 
of  my  cost. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  about  $160;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Wait  a  minute.  The  labor  cost  to  harvesting  is 
one-third  of  labor. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  want  your  total  cost. 

Mr.  Fraser.  With  a  fairly  good  crop  of  250  bushels 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  something  about  400  bushels. 

Mr.  Fraser.  In  the  State  of  Washington. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  don't  grow  as  many? 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  factor  of  production  in  the  East  of  the  United 
States  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  irrigated  areas.  The  irrigated  area 
can't  live  if  they  don't  do  400  bushels  per  acre,  the  East  may  live  at 
200. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Normally,  then,  your  apples  cost  you  about  ^0 
cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Eraser.  Without  packing,  yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then,  when  you  pack  them,  what  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  Eraser.  Today  it  is  costing  us  25  cents  for  the  labor  and  30 
cents  for  the  package  and  5  cents  for  marking  and  putting  into  storage, 
another  60  cents. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  was  the  balance  of  that  80  cents?  You 
said  80  cents  from  the  time  they  were  picked  to  the  time  they  were 
marketed?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Eraser.  Not  80  cents. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  80  cents  is  what  it  costs  you 

Mr.  Eraser.  Eighty  dollars  an  acre.  That,  I  said  was  a  fixed  cost 
whether  I  had  a  crop  or  not.     This  year  I  have  no  crop. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  have  your  costs  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  have  my  costs  just  the  same.  We  got  the  Treasury 
to  allow  us,  when  we  have  no  crop,  to  carry  our  costs  over  if  we  made 
a  loss,  into  the  next  year,  because  it  is  essential.  We  would  be  cheated 
out  of  our  whole  capital  investment  if  we  didn't,  in  a  hurry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  was  trying  to  get  what  your  cost  of  a  bushel 
of  apples  was. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Our  costs  will  vary  with  the  amount  we  get  in  a  crop. 
We  might  have  a  big  crop  next  year  because  the  trees  have  been 
resting. 

If  we  get  400  bushels  or  500  bushels,  with  the  present  wage  scale, 
we  might  have  a  cost  of  $1  to  harvest,  or  $1.50,  depending  on  the 
package. 

And  we  anticipate  that  next  year,  instead  of  selling  for  $4,  we  will 
sell  for  $2.     I  expect  we  will  be  back  to  the  $2  market. 

To  kite  our  costs  to  a  minimum  of  70  or  75  cents  means  with  a 
40-hour  week,  we  will  have  to  pay  time  and  a  half  on  20  hours,  because 
we  work  60  hours  a  week,  so  the  increase  in  wage  of  50  percent  means 
an  increase  in  labor  cost  of  75  percent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Even  if  they  go  to  $2  you  will  still  make  a 
profit  of  50  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  hope  so,  so  I  can  pay  for  this  year's  costs,  which  I 
have  lost. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  about  $125  an  acre  for  that  year? 

Mr.  Eraser.  If  we  don't  do  that  1  year,  we  are  out  of  luck. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  will  be  with  apples  at  half-price? 
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Mr.  Eraser.  That  will  be  full  price  for  what  we  are  apt  to  get. 
Senator  Tunnell.  You  say  they  may  drop  from  $4,  to  $2? 
Mr.  Eraser.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  we  will  get  more  apples  to  eat. 
Mr.  Eraser.  That  is  why  the  price  will  be  down. 
Senator  Tunnell.  And  we  will  eat  more. 
Mr.  Eraser.  And  we  hope  you  will. 
Senator  Ellender.  At  the  cost  of  the  farmer. 
Mr.  Eraser.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  will  still  be  making  $125  an  acre? 
Mr.  Eraser.  We  may  have  $125  to  pay  for  the  loss  we  took  this 
year.     I  hope  we  do.  ,        a 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  will  be  $6,000  on  48  acres  of  apples. 
Mr.  Eraser.  Well,  we  don't  figure  our  profits  until  we  see  them. 
Senator  Tunnell.  But  vou  are  figuring  losses  before  you  get  them. 
Mr.  Eraser.  I  am  going  to  show  $5,000  loss  on  it  this  year.     It  is 

a  reaUty.  ,  ^  .,  ,     ,^  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  should  think  you  would  if  you  don  t  have  any 

apples.  ^  ,  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  should  have  10,000  bushels.     I  spent  3  hours  picking 

2  bushels,  so  I  will  have  two  bushels. 

But  many  of  my  friends  will  have  none. 

One  of  the  orchards  72  years  in  the  family  of  a  friend— never  had 
such  a  situation.     This  year  they  don't  have  enough  for  a  pie. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  tliink  that  is  pretty  general.     It  is  with  us 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  have  gone  over  some  of  the  things  which  I  would  Hke 
to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  and  I  together  have  taken  up  pretty  nearly 
an  hour.     Maybe  it  is  my  fault  as  much  as  yours. 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  am  here  to  answer  your  questions,  because  I  want 
to  show  you  the  reasonableness  of  our  position. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  you  have  made  a  good  witness. 

Mr.  Eraser.  We  feel  that  fixing  wages  is  fixing  profits,  and  we 
don't  believe  that  it  is  reasonable— to  attempt  to  fix  profits,  because 
immediately  you  fix  profits,  you  decide  whether  a  man  stays  m  busi- 
ness or  not. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  wages  do  you  pay  now? 

Mr.  Eraser.  Fifty  cents  an  hour  for  ordinary  help,  men  or  women, 
and  in  the  case  of  men  on  the  farm  I  give  them  that,  and  a  house,  and 
wood,  and  what  they  get  from  the  farm,  telephone  and  heat. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  to  those  who  don't  live  on  the  farm,  do  they 
get  anything  other  than  the  50  cents  per  hour? 

Mr.  Eraser.  Sometimes.     They  sometimes  take  potatoes  home, 

or  a  quart  of  milk. 

Senator  Smith.  You  give  them  their  midday  meal  when  they  are 

working  there?  ^,  ^    ^  ,..  iiij 

Mr.  Eraser.  We  don't.  Most  of  them  work  m  the  neighborhood 
where  they  live,  but  that  wage  is  not  typical  of  say  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  typical  wage  scale  there  is  about  80  cents,  varying 
from  66  cents  for  packing,  to  90  cents,  because  they  have  keen  com- 
petition with  shipyards  and  various  things.  .      ,,    .  ,    , 

In  addition  they  are  on  a  high-cost  scale  in  getting  their  goods  to 
market,  because  they  have  80  cents  a  box  rail  charge  movement  to 
New  York,  including  the  protective  service. 
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So  when  you  see  $3  a  sale  in  New  York,  and  these  producers  have 
$2.30  cost  on  each  and  every  box,  and  you  add  80  cents  for  movement 
to  market,  that  is  $3.10  to  $3.20,  without  a  dime  for  the  return  on 
investment.  With  present  costs  it  takes  1943  prices  to  keep  out  of 
the  red. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  would  make  too  much  if  you  had  fine  crops 
and  fine  prices  every  year.     You  would  buy  up  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Fraser.  What  good  prices  would  do  is  to  so  stimulate  produc- 
tion that  you  would  be  sure  to  have  apples  and  plenty  for  the  next 
decade. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Wouldn^t  it  affect  your  profits  if  it  got  that  way? 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  can't  put  an  apple  orchard  into  production 
under  10  years. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  a  long  while.  That  is  a  strong  deterrent 
for  a  man. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  started  planting  apples,  and  I  had  to  work  and 
borrow  and  connive  to  get  money  to  keep  the  trees  growing.  I 
started  with  nothing,  and  I  worked  hard.  Then  I  grew  one  orchard. 
There  are  not  enough  trees  available  now  to  markedly  increase 
acreage.  I  grow  trees  in  a  nursery.  The  trees  are  not  available. 
The  seed  is  not  available,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  plant. 

It  takes  2  years  to  grow  seedlings.  Another  year  in  the  nursery 
to  bud  and  grow  the  tree,  and  another  10  years  more  after  planting 
in  the  orchard,  to  have  profitable  bearing,  so  you  can't  have  big 
apple  production  in  the  United  States  for  12  years.  It  takes  2  years 
for  the  tree  to  make  an  apple,  1  year  to  make  the  fruit  bud,  the  next 
year  the  flower  and  fruit,  and  in  some  varieties,  which  are  biennial 
due  to  this,  it  means  15  sales  in  a  30-year  period,  if  no  crop  is  lost. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  long  since  you  started?  You  said  you 
started  on  nothing.     How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  came  here  with  $42  in  my  pocket  in  1900.  Up  to 
that  time  I  had  worked  on  a  farm.  I  had  never  been  paid  over  $5 
a  week. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  was  in  the  old  country? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Where  was  that?     Where  did  you  come  from? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  was  born  in  England.  My  father  was  here  in  the 
War  Between  the  States.  He  was  in  the  tFnited  States  Engineers 
and  was  President  Lincoln's  bodyguard  at  Fort  Stedman.  Later  he 
was  buying  apples  in  this  country  in  1870,  and  1871.  I  came  over, 
and  I  stayed.  Later  I  was  at  Cornell  University.  I  went  there 
teaching  and  in  research. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  long  have  you  been  farming? 

Mr.  Eraser.  Since  I  was  12  I  have  been  working. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  long  since  you  began  farming? 

Mr.  Eraser.  Since  I  was  12— fifty-some  years  ago. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  were  not  farming  at  Cornell,  were  you? 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  was  running  the  university  farm  all  the  time  I  was 
there 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  long  have  you  been  running  your  own 

farm?  x-       r  i.         i 

Mr.  Eraser.  Forty  years,  but  I  was  operatmg  farms  for  others 

prior  to  that.  , 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  have  a  pretty  nice  plant,  from  what  you 

say. 
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Mr.  Eraser.  I  think,  gentlemen,  we  have  got  to  recognize  the  factor 
of  wages  in  costs.     They  run  all  through. 

If  you  get  to  the  point  where  the  marginal  operator  and  the  man 
just  starting  into  business  finds  rising  costs  on  his  commodities,  he 
is  much  more  apt  to  try  and  get  a  job,  and  what  we  need  today  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  small  man  to  go  to  work  if  we  are  ever  going 

to  build  up  and  get  anywhere.  ^^     t7         o 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say,  Mr.  J^raserr 
Mr.  Eraser.  I  don't  know  whether  I  should  go  into  the  statement 

any  further.     It  covers  many  of  these  things  in  a  different  way. 
Senator  Ellender.  Does  it  cover  what  you  have  been  talking 

about?  ,.,  ,     .  ,, 

Mr.  Eraser.  Yes.     The  things  I  would  like  to  emphasize  are  the 

amendments  we  desire.  rt^  f^f^n  r^nn 

We  have,  according  to  the  last  statement,  probably  some  50,00U,UOU 
jobs  which  will  be  classified. 

The  Department  of  Labor  puts  the  farmers  at  6,000,000  and  the 
people  employed  by  the  farmer  at  2,000,000,  making  8,000,000,  and 
they  show  14,000,000  that  come  under  the  wage  scale,  more  or  less, 
because  part  of  the  agricultural  owners  may  operate  for  a  number 
of  weeks  at  a  canning  or  other  plant.  Actually,  the  number  m  agri- 
culture is  some  10,000,000  and  there  are  many  m  the  armed  forces 
who  have  come  back.  , 

That  leaves  some  5X),000,000  that  may  come  under  the  wage  scale. 

I  have  indicated  the  proposed  classification  and  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  ready  with  the  classification  on  29,000  jobs  on  which 
they  are  going  to  classify  the  labor  with  the  wage  scale  which  is  going 

^^ThFs  book  entitled  ''Definition  of  Titles  of  Classified  Occupations  " 
is  prepared  by  the  Job  Analysis  and  Information  Section  of  the 
United   States   Department   of   Labor.     [Book  handed   to   Senator 

^There  are  1,287  pages  and  29,000  jobs  classified,  of  which  7,000  are 
coded  It  is  going  to  be  an  interminable  job  for  somebody,  and  the 
Government  is  going  to  pay  that  cost  through  the  Department  of 

I  don't  know  whether  we  are  ready  to  embark  on  any  such  enter- 

^^Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Fraser,  isn't  it  true  that  these  advisory 
committees  provided  for  in  the  bill  have  the  right  to  classify  jobs  m 
various  industries,  and  they  will  also  have  something  to  say  about  the 
per-hour  rate,  based  on  what  Congress  fixes  m  this  bill?  ^     ,    ,        . 

Mr  Fr\ser.  But  the  industry  committee  can  be  fired  by  the 
Administrator  if  it  doesn't  suit  him.  He  can  get  out  of  the  industry 
committee  whatever  he  wants,  because  he  can  put  another  committee 
in  until  he  gets  what  he  does  want.         ,^    ^      .  ^,       •  i.,  ^t 

Senator  Ellender.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  right  of 

labor  to  bargain  collectively?    ,        ,        ^  ,         .     i.  .   .x.  -n 

Mr  Eraser    I   have   not   thought    that   through,  but   there  will 

not  be  much  work  for  the  labor  unions  if  the  Government  is  going  to 

tell  the  worker  where  he  is  to  go  and  the  pay. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  raise 

Mr  Eraser    I  have  not  thought  through  to  what  the  outcome 

will  be   but  I  can  see  in  all  of  these  cases  the  taking  away  from  the 

individual  of  the  right  to  aocompUsh  his  own  work.     I  want  to  concede 


I 
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that  liberty  is  the  right  to  think  wrong  and  the  right  to  act  wrong,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  public  economy,  or  the  individual 
right.  And  I  want  to  concede  the  right  to  labor  to  make  some  natural 
mistakes  which,  if  they  are  left  in  a  national  economy  can  be  rectified. 

But  when  you  write  in  a  law  that  the  Administrator  cannot  be 
brought  to  law  on  the  reasonableness,  then  he  can  be  as  arbitrary  for 
labor  as  he  can  for  the  employer,  and  I  see  danger  in  a  policy  of  this 
type. 

That  is  why  I  move  to  strike  out  that  clause. 

Senator  Smith.  You  mean  that  under  the  machinerj^  that  this  law 
now  provides,  the  Administrator  technically  can  fix  all  wages  because 
he  controls  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  your  request  to  strike  that  out  of  the  bill  entirely? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Certainly.  That  is  new.  I  would  strike  out  section 
2  (b),  all  of  paragraph  (2),  lines  16  to  18. 

Senator  Smith.  Wliere  do  you  recommend  that?  I  want  to  mark 
that  in  my  copy. 

Mr.  Fraser.  On  page  26,  under  "Amendmen|,s." 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  discuss  or  criticize  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes,  sir. 

Page  26,  section  2  (b),  hues  16  to  18.  With  that,  of  course,  you 
will  have  to  strike  out  sections  6  and  8,  which  are  the  mechanics  of 
implementing  section  2  (b),  because  if  you  were  going  to  strike  the 
purpose  of  that  clause  out,  certainly  with  it  would  go  the  mechanics 
carried  in  sections  6  and  8. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Fraser,  let  me  ask  you  this: 

Suppose  we  were  to  leave  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law  as  they  now  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  of  pay, 
raising  it  from  40  to  50  cents,  what  objection  if  any  would  you  then 
have  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  objection  would  not  be  so  violent  if  at  the  same 
time  you  make  sure  that  the  agricultural  exemptions  remain,  or  you 
clarify  the  aroa-of-production  amendment  as  we  indicate.  Then  I 
have  no  reason  to  say  anything.  I  would  think  I  would  let  labor 
come  in  of  itself  and  make  its  own  plea. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  presenting  one  view,  and  I  hope 
I  am  reasonable.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  the  general  economy,  and 
the  group  for  which  I  am  working. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  would  not  object  strenuouslj^  if  we  elimi- 
nate your  line? 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  could  not  if  you  give  the  agricultural  exemption 
because  I  think  you  would  be  taking  a  reasonable  position.  But  I  do 
think  this  definition  of  unskilled  labor,  if  you  leave  agriculture  under 
the  law,  will  mean  that  there  is  no  unskilled  labor,  for  as  long  as  a 
man  has  any  training  in  doing  the  work,  he  is  skilled,  and  even  a 
weed  remover  would  be  in  a  skilled  occupation.  It  is  not  75  cents 
an  hour;  it  is  something  m.ore.     You  are  not  fixing  75  cents  an  hour. 

To  meet  these  provisions  means  to  shift  or  attempt  to  shift  a  wage 
structure  that  I  don't  think  any  economy  will  maintain. 

If  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  one  man  with  no  court  review  over  what 
he  does,  he  can  be  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

I  believe  in  maintaining  this  free  for  economy 

Senator  Tunnell.  For  whom? 
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Mr.  Fraser.  For  the  economic  adjustment  to  register 
Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  you  beheved  in  keeping  it  free,     i  ^v  on- 
dered  if  you  had  any  particular  class  of  people  you  want  to  make  it 

'^^Mr^  Fraser.  I  said  I  want  to  maintain  it  free  for  a  man  to  have 
the  right  to  think  wrong,  so  long  as  he  does  not  do  anything  detri- 
mental to  the  domestic  economy,  or  infringe  on  the  rights  ot  another. 
1  want  to  leave  it  free  for  him  to  make  a  mistake. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  beheve  he  will.  •  j         ^ 

Mr  Fr\ser.  Newton  Baker,  at  the  1924  convention  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  League  of  Nations,  and  some  geiitlenian  ot  this  body 
oDDOsed  him  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  good  policy  at  that  time, 
and  we  look  at  things  from  a  policy  angle,  but  we  know  now  he  was 
right  in  prmciple,  and  it  is  the  principle  I  would  like  to  stand  for,  and 
1  would  like  to  stand  for  the  principle  that  the  admmistrator,  the 
agents,  and  all  should  come  under  proper  court  review,  and  that  we 
^hould  not  be  tied  to  60  days  after  an  order  is  issued,  when  we  don  t 
know  what  is  in  it,  or  how  it  is  gouig  to  work,  as  this  act  now  provides. 

Now  you  have  opened  the  bill  for  amendment,  and  we  might  as 
well  get  Vhat  we  fought  for  from  1935  to  1938   and  didn  t  get 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  opposed  the  whole  thmg  then  didn  t  you.^ 

Mr.  Eraser.  No;  I  was  trying  to  make  it  workable. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  opposed  it  as  to  agriculture,  didn  t  you.^ 

Mr  Eraser.  I  told  them  it  was  economically  sound  toleave  it  out. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  think  it  would  be  economically  sound  to 
leave  everything  out,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Eraser.  It  probably  would. 

Senator  Smith.  I  understand  if  you  strike  out  these  paragraphs  on 
the  bottom  of  page  26,  to  which  you  refer,  which  have  to  do  with  job 
classifications,  and  readjustment,  of  all  wages  you  would  not  feel  so 
badly  about  our  going  along  with  the  bill  and  fixing  a  minimum  wage 
at  whatever  figure  the  economy  would  stand 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  think  you  would  be  making  an  advance  it  you 

throw  out  that  classification.        ,      .     ,        .-      o /l.^  „r.L /o^ 

These  sections  that  I  have  emphasized,  section  2  (b),  paragraph  (2), 
mid  section  3,  paragraph  marked  (n)  and  (o)  on  page  3,  and  then 
with  these,  you  will  need  to  strike  out  the  language  m  section  8, 
which  makes  it  enforceable . 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  getting  at  this:  These  sections  which  you  are 
striking  out  have  to  do  with  the  fixmg  of  wages  other  than  the  mmi- 
mum  wage.     You  want  to  tlirow  them  all  out? 

Mr  Er\ser.  I  would  take  them  out. 

Senator  Smith.  And  you  would  feel,  as  suggested  by  previous 
questions  that  unless  you  take  those  put  the  collective  bargamir  g 
power  of  labor  will  be  drastically  curtailed  because  there  will  be  noth- 
ing left  to  bargain  for?  ,, 

Mr  Er\ser.  1  think  it  is  jeopardized  to  a  degree  where  you  would 
make'it  possible  for  that  official  to  really  put  those  men  out  of  thur 

^'7eZov  SmTH.  I  gather  it  is  your  judgment  that  the  working 
man  is  much  better  off  when  determmmg  his  wages  by  the  collective 
bargaining  principle  which  we  all  believe  m? 

Mt   Eraser    Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  freedom  I  want. 

Senator  Smith.  And  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  that  is  his  liberty? 

Mr.  Eraser.  That  is  right. 


,» 
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Let  me  illustrate:  When  Stimson  in  1931  asked  us  to  help  put  out 
the  fire  in  Manchuria,  the  British  at  the  same  time  sent  the  Lytton 
Commission  which  put  kerosene  on  the  blaze.  The  public  seemed  to 
regard  the  $300,000,000  which  we  paid  to  Britain  for  rubber  and  tin 
as  the  problem  of  England,  not  ours. 

Wlien  the  conflagration  became  greater,  and  our  own  house  was 
threatened,  Stimson  was  brought  in  and  made  Secretary  of  War  in 
order  to  try  and  put  out  the  blaze. 

A  group  of  people  will  make  a  mistake  like  that,  but  they  will 
rectify  it  in  time. 

Economic  law  always  exacts  the  penalty  from  the  violator.  I 
think  in  this  case  the  Congress  will  make  a  mistake  economically, 
and  it  will  rebound  to  their  discredit,  rather  than  to  their  honor. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  very  grateful  to  your,  Mr.  Eraser.  I  think 
you  have  made  a  very  fine  exposition  of  your  philosophy. 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  don't  want  us  to  make  an  error.  This  75  cents  is 
going  into  effect  when  the  tailspin  starts,  and  it  is  going  to  magnify 
it  more  and  more. 

Senator  Smith.  You  don't  favor  a  progressive  increase  year  by 
year?  If  you  start  at  50  cents,  you  don't  say  to  make  it  55  next  year 
and  then  60? 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  would  leave  it  free  for  labor  to  do  its  own  adjusting, 
and  I  don't  want  sweatshop  labor. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  original  act  of 
1938,  to  prevent  sweatshop  practices,  but  this  goes  far  beyond.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation  I  have 
considered  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Eraser.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  here,  but  I  do  think  if  you 
keep  the  present  law  and  accept  our  amendment  on  area  of  produc- 
tion and  provide  that  these  costs  which  a  farmer  maintains  collec- 
tively— for  instance,  a  group  of  men  may  not  have  washing  facilities, 
which  cost  $5,000,  so  a  group  bunch  together  and  have  their  washing 
and  packing  done,  and  immediately  they  are  under  this  law,  and  I 
think  all  the  costs  borne  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packer,  in  pre- 
paring his  commodity  for  market  should  be  regarded  as  agricultural 
labor. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  regarded  as  agricultural  labor  if  the  farmer 
himself  does  it  on  his  own  crop. 

Mr.  Eraser.  But  it  is  not  economic  today  to  so  meet  the  food  and 
drug  laws  and  the  marking  laws  for  many  producers. 

We  have  built  up  such  a  mass  of  requirements  on  these  commodities 
that  the  individual,  unless  he  is  a  large  operator,  cannot  begin  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  costs,  and  so  they  bunch  together.  The 
costs  are  all  paid  by  the  grower  arid  they  are  becoming  an  increasing 
amount  and  a  charge  against  his  commodity. 

Senator  Tunnell.  At  what  level  do  you  call  wages  sweatshop 
wages. 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  the  situation. 
Senator  Tunnell.  You   expressed  yourself  as   being  opposed   to 
sweatshop  wages.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  opposed 
to  all  standards  of  wages  that  are  fixed  by  Government. 

Mr.  Eraser.  A  wage  requirement  for  a  man  in  New  York  City,  and 
a  wage  requirement  for  a  laborer  at  a  country  point,  is  not  the  same, 
for  him  to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  live. 
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I  would  regard  something  which  does  not  give  the  individual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  enjoyment  of  reasonable  living  standards  as  undesirable. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  there  are  such  situations  now.^ 

Mr.  Eraser.  Undoubtedly  there  are. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  would  you  reach  them?  i  k       ^.^ 

Mr.  Eraser.  Publicity,  to  a  large  degree,  and  allowing  labor  to 
exercise  its  bargaining  power. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  has  that  right  now,  hasn  t  it.^ 

Mr.  Eraser.  It  has  that. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  that  has  not  cured  it.  . 

Mr.  Eraser.  You  can't  overcome  these  things  overnight,     iney 

^^  We  havTd^one  a'lot  in  our  progression.     We  have  nioyed  a  long  way. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  we  have  done  on  living  conditions. 

In  1900,  the  average  expectancy  of  life  of  a  white  male  child  was 
48.2  years.  Today  it  is  about  65.  In  40  years  we  moved  up  15/2  years 
due  to  our  advance  in  living  conditions.         .     ,         ,  j^^j^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  what  disturbs  me  is  that  they  say  you  don  t 
live  to  be  any  older. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Well,  you  do. 

Senator  Tunnell.  No;  that  is  the  other  fellow.  j-,:^^, 

Mr.  Eraser.  Take  India,  where  you  have  starvation  conditions, 
and  tiie  average  expectancy  of  life  of  a  male  chdd  is  27. 

Senator  Ellender.  Today?  , 

Mr.  Eraser.  Today,  so  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  we  have  not 

moved  our  standard  of  living  up. 
Senator  Smith.  We  know  we  have. 
Mr.  Eraser.  We  know  we  have. 
Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  principally  with  the  children,  isn  t  itr 

Mr.  Eraser.  Oh,  no.  .•         u     ^  +v.„f 

Senator  Tunnell.  Oh,  yes.     No  question  about  that.  , , 

Mr.  Eraser.  You  take  Dublin's  statemen  -and  ^^^  is  probably 
the  best  authority  we  have— and  you  have  a  lot  more  old  folks  clut- 
tering the  wheels  of  time  and  we  are  forced  to  specialize  on  old-age 

"^'senator  Tunnell.  And  you  have  a  good  many  more  young  folks 
in  the  world  than  you  had  before. 

Mr  Eraser.  And  we  need  them.  , 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  population  has  incre^ed  m  200  years  from 
800,000,000  to  over  2,000,000,000,  and  it  is  largely  an  increase  m  the 
number  of  children  who  Uve. 

Mr  Eraser.  Still  we  are  keeping  tlie  old  folks 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  tell  me  Methuselah  lived  over  900  years, 

^lenri'ErLENDER.  Time  was  not  being  measured  in  years  when 

Methuselah  lived.     It  must  have  been  measured  by  the  rapidity  at 

which  tasks  were  accomplished.  m«ffpr  what 

Mr.  Eraser.  You  are  very  youthful  m  approach,  no  matter  what 

the  years  may  be.       ^,      ,  , 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you  very  much.  t  ^^     -^ 

Mr    Eraser.  I  now  have  my  table  No.  1.     May  I  file  it  now, 

^^"Senator  Tunnell.  That  may  be  done,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  insert  at  the  same  time  your  complete  written  statement. 
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(Table  1  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  1. — Employment,  prices,  and  income,  United  States,  average  1935-39,  1943, 

and  estimates  for  1950  under  assumed  conditions 


Unit  or 
base 

Average 
1935-39 

1943 

1950  > 

Item 

Full  employ- 
ment 

Intermediate 
employment 

Serious  de- 
pression 

Total  labor  force 

Armed  forces          

Million 

....  do 

53.8 

.3 

10.2 

43.3 

9.3 

34.0 

81.9 

65.4 
81.0 

8.0 

4.2 

107.0 

128.0 

64.0 

100.0 
100.0 

62.6 
9.1 
1.1 

52.4 

8.3 
44.1 

187.8 

149.4 
103.0 

19.2 

11.4 

193.0 

162.0 

119.0 

106.0 
129.0 

60.0 
2.0 
2.0 

56.0 

8.0 
48.0 

188.0 

150.0 
103.0 

17.0 

9.3 

165.0 

165.0 

100.0 

118.0 
«  135. 0 

60.0 
2.0 
7.0 

51.0 

8.5 
42.5 

130.0 

105.0 
87.0 

12.5 

6.5 

125.0 

140.0 

89.0 

110.0 
»125  0 

60.0 
2.0 

Total  unemployment. 

Total  civilian  employ- 
ment. 

Total  agricultural  em- 
ployment. 

Total  nonagricultural 
employment. 

Gross  national  prod- 
uct. 
National  income 

do- 

do 

do 

do.. 

Billion  dol- 
lars. 
do 

17.0 
41.0 

9.0 

32.0 

76.6 
57.5 

Wholesale  prices,  all 
commodities,  index. 

Cash     income     from 

farm  marketings. 
Net  income  of  farm 

operators. 
Prices     received     by 

farmers,  index. 
Prices  paid,  interest, 

and  taxes,  index. 
Parity    ratio    (prices 

received  vs.  prices 

paid). 

Food    consumption, 
per  capita,  index. 

Agricultural   produc- 
tion, index. 

1926    

66.0 

Billion  dol- 
lars. 
do 

August  1909- 
July  1914. 
do. 

do... V... 

1935-39 

do 

6.5 
8.0 

75.0 

120.0 

62.9 

100.0 
» 115.0 

•  The  number  of  employed  or  unemployed  is  not  the  only  factor  that  distinguishes  any  one  set  of  condi- 
tions from  the  other  2  assumed  for  1950.  The  general  price  level  and  productivity  per  worker  change  also. 
The  full  employment  estimates  assume  a  minimum  frictional  unemployment  of  2,000.000  persons,  contmua- 
tion  of  trends  in  productivity  per  worker,  and  a  general  price  level  equivalent  to  that  of  1943,  with  prices 
received  by  farmers  adjusted  to  their  usual  relation  with  the  general  price  level  during  1921-41.  1  be  inter- 
mediate situation  assumes  per  capita  income  and  prices  generally  at  about  the  level  of  1941.  Serious  de- 
nressions  assumes  an  income  level  somewhat  above  1932,  but  below  1935-39  and  prices  generally  about 
equal  to  the  average  of  1932  and  1933,  but  since  both  the  labor  force  and  productivity  per  worker  are  m  creas- 
ing un<>mployment  under  this  situation  would  be  even  greater  than  in  1932  and  1933.  Population  in  1950 
is  estimated  at  144,000,000.    All  three  estimates  assume  2,000,000  workers  in  the  armed  forces. 

2  Production  consumers  would  buy  (and  farm  families  would  use)  at  the  prices  assumed. 

(The  complete  statement  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fraser  is  as  follows:)   . 

Statement  Presen-ted  by  Samuel  Fraser,  Secretary,  International  Apple 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  With  Regard  to  the  Position  of  Fresh 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  Our  Economy 

Representation 

The  International  Apple  Association  is  a  nonprofit  membership  organization  of 
growers,  shippers,  and  distributors.  Its  membership  is  located  in  all  the  important 
producing  sections  and  distributing  markets  of  the  United  States.  It  is  composed 
of  the  loading  apple  and  pear  growers  and  shipping  organizations,  individual 
shippers  and  firms,  apple  and  pear  cooperative  associations,  wholesale  dealers, 
distributors,  exporters,  and  our  members  interested  m  other  lines  of  our  industry. 
In  addition,  its  membership  extends  to  manv  foreign  countries,  including  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  continental  Europe,  South  America,  and  Australasia.  The 
association  is  representative  of  the  apple  and  pear  industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  International  Apple  Association  is  now  in  its  fifty-second  year. 
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/I.  will*  1.^  J^  ITl  HI  11    X  M,\J         XM.M.JL^         JL  M^-^^        *.   *- — 

In  approaching  this  problem,  I  appreciate  that  i^^^^^^^^ 
it  is  my  hope  to  present  certain  aspects  illustrative  ot  tne  POfe^  .  ^  supply, 
effects  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  upon  the  matter  of  food  and  the  tood  supp  y 

Food  Is  the  Most  Important  Thing  in  the  World 
Without  food,  wages  and  money  have  "^{ther  worth  nor  use.  j^  -^ 

Food  is  the  foundation  of  our  national  l^^^^tJ';^,^j^^^\^o^id  ^^^^  and  it 

one  thing  that  none  of  us  can  do  wi  hout      Today  t^hevvom  nee  ^^^-^^ 

must  be  cheap,  if  people  are  to  share  it  and  ^ave^  abundant^y^  ana  ,_ 

the  oroducers— the  farmers,  of  whom  I  am  one— must  make  a  pr""^  f^  hnv 
duct^on  if  we  are  to  live,  to  conthiue  in  the  business  o  .P^^duct^u,  and  to  bu^ 
any  of  the  tilings  which  are  so  often  heralded  as  essential  in  and  for  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

FKU.TS  AND   VEGETABLES  ARE   PROTECTIVE  FOODS  AND  HAVE  VALUES  MORE  THAN 

AS    A    FOOD 

Some  foods  have  greater  value  than  others.     Fresh  fruits  ^nd  vegetables  are 
health  and  body  activity.  ,  becau=?e  of  mv  contact 

^''VXera'i^pnr  .r  been  .ocognj.cd  in  Ku.0,. -^„J>- -  ^^^^  Is 
destroy  the  poisons  thrown  into  the  bodj   ''^^'\,^*t^^^^^f''^jpjtion  ^f  pulped 

it  makes. 

fruits  and  vegetables  increase-health,  vigor,  and  lengthen  life 
rrx.    o^H,-f,-..n  nf  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  American  diet  during  the  years  of 

life  of  a  male  cmia  ^^J.""[-'  g.  ,  j„  ,943      xhe  prospective  life  of  a 

years,  the  prospective  life  "1900  to  64.5  y.ars  in^l«  .^^^  ^^^^  ^P^   V  adequate  and 
male  <=hild  in  India  today  is  less  t  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^,^_^^  ._^  ^^.^  ,0  about 

2[/°'*'nf^nhndav      Abuiffice  or  lack  of  food  determines  the  progress  or  dechne 
of^nTtJonsTand  we,  a"  ple,  ai.  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  a  good  dietary. 

"  Sharif  we  S^our'^o^iion?     The  hope  of  reward,  the  profit  motive,  brought  us 
to  thtworld-teadhig  position.     Shall  we  lightly  discard  it? 
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(Table  1  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  1. — Employment,  prices,  and  income,  United  States,  average  1935-39,  1943, 

and  estimates  for  1950  under  assumed  conditions 


. 

Unit  or 
base 

Average 
1935-39 

1943 

1950' 

Item 

Full  employ- 
ment 

Intermediate 
employment 

Serious  de- 
pression 

Total  labor  force 

Armed  forces.. 

Total  unemployment . 
Total  civilian  employ- 
ment. 
Total  agricultural  em- 

Million  

do 

do. 

do 

do 

53.8 

.3 

10.2 

43.3 

9.3 

62.6 
9.1 
1.1 

52.4 

8.3 

60.0 
2.0 
2.0 

66.0 

8.0 

60.0 
2.0 
7.0 

61.0 

8.5 

60.0 

2.0 

17.0 

41.0 

9.0 

ployment. 
Total  nonagricultural 
employment. 

do 

34.0 

44.1 

48.0 

42.5 

32.0 

Gross  national  prod- 

Billion  dol- 
lars. 
do    

81.9 

187.8 

188.0 

130.0 

76.5 

uct. 
National  income 

65. 4 
81.0 

149.4 
103.0 

150.0 
103.0 

105.0 
87.0 

57.5 

Wholesale  prices,  all 
commodities,  index. 

1926 

66.0 

Cash     income    from 

farm  marketings. 
Net  income  of  farm 

Billion  dol- 
lars. 
do 

8.0 
4.2 

19.2 
11.4 

17.0 
9.3 

12.6 
6.5 

6.5 
3.0 

oi>erators. 
Prices    received     by 

farmers,  index. 
Prices  paid,  interest, 

and  taxes,  index. 
Parity    ratio    (prices 

received  vs.  prices 

paid). 

August  1909- 
July  1914. 
do 

do 

107.0 

128.0 

64.0 

193.0 
162.0 
119.0 

105.0 
165.0 
100.0 

125.0 

140.0 

89.0 

75.0 

120.0 

62.9 

Food    consumption, 
per  capita,  index. 

Agricultural   produc- 
tion, index. 

1935-39 

do 

100.0 
100.0 

106.0 
129.0 

118.0 
»  135.0 

110.0 
»  125  0 

100.0 
>  115.0 

1  The  number  of  employed  or  unemployed  is  not  the  only  factor  that  distinguishes  any  one  set  of  condi- 
tions from  the  other  2  assumed  for  1950.  The  general  price  level  and  productivity  per  worker  change  also. 
The  full  employment  estimates  assume  a  minimum  frictional  unemployment  of  2.000,000  persons,  contmua- 
tion  of  trends  in  productivity  per  worker,  and  a  general  price  level  equivalent  to  that  of  1943.  with  prices 
received  by  farmers  adjusted  to  their  usual  relation  with  the  general  price  level  durmg  1921-41,  The  mter- 
mediatc  situation  assumes  per  capita  income  and  prices  generally  at  about  the  level  of  1941.  Serious  de- 
nre.ssions  as.sumes  an  income  level  somewhat  above  19:^2.  but  below  1935-39  and  prices  generally  about 
equal  to  the  average  of  1932  and  1933,  but  since  both  the  labor  forw  and  productivity  per  worker  are  m  creas- 
ing unemployment  under  this  situation  would  be  even  greater  than  in  1932  and  1933.  Population  in  1950 
is  estimated  at  144,(K)0,000.    All  three  estimates  assume  2,000,000  workers  in  the  armed  forces. 

2  Production  consumers  would  buy  (and  farm  families  would  use)  at  the  prices  assumed. 

(The  complete  statement  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fraser  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  Presekted  by  Samuel  Fraser,  Secretary,  International  Apple 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  With  Regard  to  the  Position  of  Fresh 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  Our  Economy 

Representation 

The  International  Apple  Association  is  a  nonprofit  membership  organization  of 
growers,  shippers,  and  distriV^utors.  Its  membership  is  located  in  all  the  important 
producing  sections  and  distributing  markets  of  the  United  States.  It  is  composed 
of  the  leading  apple  and  pear  growers  and  shipping  organizations,  individual 
shippers  and  firms,  apple  and  pear  cooperative  associations,  wholesale  dealers, 
distributors,  exporters,  and  our  members  interested  hi  other  hues  of  our  industry. 
In  addition,  its  membership  extends  to  manv  foreign  countries,  including  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  continental  Europe,  South  America,  and  Australasia.  The 
association  is  representative  of  the  apple  and  pear  industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  Inteniational  Apple  Association  is  now  in  its  fifty-second  year. 
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amendment   to    the    the    fair    labor    standards   act,   1945  (S. 


1349) 


In  approaching  this  problem,  I  apprec  ate  that  ^t possesses  many  face^^^ 
it  is  my  hope  to  present  certain  aspects  illustrative  of  ^^e  Pos'ible  ana  P^^ 
effects  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  upon  the  matter  of  food  and  the  food  supply. 

Food  Is  the  Most  Important  Thing  in  the  World 

Without  food,  wages  and  money  have  neither  worth  nor  use.  y.  • 

Food  is  the  foundation  of  our  national  health,  wealth,  and  happmess.  it  s 
one  thing  that  none  of  us  can  do  without.  Today  the  world  needs  food  ^^d  it 
Xt  be  ?heap,  if  people  are  to  share  it  and  have  ^t  abundai^^^^^^  ^Z  ofit  oi^ttsTro' 
the  producers— the  farmers,  of  whom  I  am  one— must^make  a  pron^  i 

duction  if  we  are  to  live,  to  continue  in  the  business  of  .Production  ana  loo^^^ 
any  of  the  things  which  are  so  often  heralded  as  essential  in  and  for  the  American 
standard  of  livhig. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  ARE  PROTECTIVE  FOODS  AND  HAVE  VALUES  MORE  THAN 

AS  A  FOOD 

ruil^tu  c.\y\)i^  ii*^^  «<-'''fs  '^"-^  p       u^^K,  ,,.Uoii   Qftnfkod   hv  such  diseases  as 

it  makes. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  INCREASE-REALTH,  VIGOR,  AND  LENGTHEN  LIFE 

Tho  nddition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  American  diet  during  the  ycar.s  of 
f h,^  c^MUurv  hLe  m^^^^^^^^  countrv  what  it  is.  The  u.se  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables has  ganed  fourfo  d  in  50  years,  and  in  that  same  time  the  expectancy  of 
Hfp  of  a  Lat^chiW  (^^^^^^^  has  increased  one-third-loK  years-or  from  48  2 
lite  ot  a  maie  tuuu  v>>/"»^  /  ^,  _  :     1943      ^he  prospective  life  of  a 

■'T'.ZZ?Z^TXt-      icl  ?han  27  v^T   Famine,  tl.e  lack  of  adequate  and 
nrnner^  et   r^^d  c^d^  te  of  Ireland  from  10  million.s  in  1750  to  about 

proper  diet,  r.micca  int       I  determines  tlie  progress  or  decluie 

ol^natiorand'e,  a"  ple,  are  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  a  good  dietary. 

^°^^Ve  Sr^ur^oltion?     The  hope  of  re^vard  the  pro^t  motive,  brought  us 
to  this  world-leading  position.     Shall  we  hghtly  discard  it? 


\L\ 
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HAND    LABOR    ESSENTIAL    FOR    FRUITS    AND    VEOETABLE    PRODUCTION 

AND    HANDLING 

Mechanized  production  has  made  headway  in  the  production  of  certain  crops, 
as  in  the  production  of  rice,  sown  broadcast,  flooded,  and  harvested  by  a  combine. 
Attempts  are  made  to  use  mechanical  pickers  for  cotton,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

In  the  case  of  apples,  pears,  citrus  fruits,  berries,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  mechanical  harvester  suitable  for  taking  these  fruits  from  the  tree 
or  plant,  and  the  harvesting  continues  to  bo  performed  by  hand.  The  fruits 
may  be  easily  bruised  and  ruined  if  roughly  handled.  This  is  also  true  of  vege- 
tables, to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree.  It  is  true  when  preparing  them  for  market 
and  packing.  A  large  amount  of  manual  labor  is  essential.  Furthermore,  the 
time  in  which  a  crop  is  fit  for  harvest  is  limited.  The  time  for  picking  peaches 
may  be  1.  2,  or  3  days;  it  may  be  5  or  7  days  for  certain  apples  or  pears.  The 
number  of  people  who  may  be  available  at  a  country  point  may  be  limited,  and 
the  time  in  which  there  is  opportunity  to  save  the  crop  is  short;  the  way  out  is 
to  work  an  essential  number  of  hours  to  save  the  food. 

It  takes  about  as  much  help  to  prepare  apples  for  market  as  to  harvest  thern; 
and  if  shipments  are  to  be  made  daily  as  they  are  harvested,  the  work  crew  is 
doubled.  Naturally,  the  same  rate  of  wages  must  be  paid  for  harvestmg  as  for 
packing,  or  vice  versa,  if  both  are  to  progress. 

This  bill  proposes  to  split  these  operations  for  wage  standards.  No  fixed 
wage  need  be  paid  for  harvesting,  but  fixed  wages  of  65,  70  or  75  cents  an  hour 
must  be  paid  for  packing,  with  not  less  than  time  and  a  half  for  each  and  every 
hour  worked  in  a  week  in  excess  of  40  hours,  save  for  the  14  weeks'  seasonal 
exemption — of  which  more  later. 

When  the  weather  is  not  favorable,  as  frequently  is  the  case — there  is  a  wet 
day,  and  it  is  planned  for — then  all  help  may  harvest,  and  later  all  of  it  be  used 
to  assist  in  packing. 

It  may  be  too  wet  to  pick  in  a  morning,  and  all  may  work  packing,  and  then 
later  all  go  out  to  pick.     This  is  the  economical  use  of  the  available  labor. 

PREPARATION   FOR  MARKET 

Before  an  apple  can  be  packed,  it  may  have  to  be  washed  to  remove  spray 
residue  and  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administrator.  It  must  be  packed  in  a  container  properly  stamped  as 
to  its  volume  to  meet  the  provisions  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  apples  must  be  graded  and  sized,  wrapped,  and  packed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  or  Federal  standards  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  containers  must  be  properly  filled  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  "fill  of  container"  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  containers, 
their  filling,  the  preparation  of  the  commodity  for  market,  the  packing,  and 
sizing  are  all  under  laws  with  serious  penalties  for  infractions  or  failures  to  per- 
form. The  sale  of  the  commodity  after  it  is  prepared  for  sale  is  handled  under 
the  standard  terms  of  contract;  and  the  buyer  and/or  seller,  other  than  the  grower, 
handling  the  apples  in  interstate  conmierce  must  have  a  Federal  license  and  is 
subject  to  the  i)rovisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

We  have  regulations  galore,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  add  more,  and  all  the 
costs  incurred  in  meeting  these  requirements  must  be  paid  by  the  grower;  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  sales  return*?. 

The  real  income  of  the  Nation  is  in  the  goods  produced  and  services  rendered, 
not  in  the  dollars  price  put  on  labor. 

INEVITABLE    ADJUSTMENTS 

We  appreciate  that  we  are  faced  with  a  reduction  in  the  take-home  weekly  wage, 
due  to  the  loss  of  overtime  in  the  case  of  many  workers. 

Employers  are  losing  the  best  market  in  history — the  United  States  Government 
buving  in  a  war-inflated  market.     This  is  no  standard  to  tie  to. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  can  boost  prices  at  will,  we  can  increase  wages,  and  then 
we  will  soon  have  postwar  inflation  and  the  inevitable  collapse;  and  the  higher  we 
go,  the  greater  the  fall.     Real  wages  would  drop;  a  few  might  gain,  most  would 

lose 

Moulton  and  Sohlotterl)eck,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  in  their  recent  study 
entitled  "Should  Price  t'ontrol  Be  Retained?"  conclude; 

"Beyond  the  setting  of  initial  prices  for  products  whose  manufacture  was  sus- 
pended during  the  war,  the  continuation  of  price  control  is  impracticable. 
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"War  experience  in  this  and  other  countries  has  d'''?^"'}''*™**!,*''?;':  nrfcestaK- 
„f  w^ge  ratS,  the  most  important  element  in  costs,  is  md.spensable  to  price  stab. 

"If  we  embark  on  a  policy  of  minimum  wages  are  we  P^P^^d  *o  «-  «^'""»'"' 
pric-es  for  commodities  produced?    We  cannot  have  one  wrtW^^^ 
'    The  soft-coal  industry  is  a  ca.se  m  PO'"^-     ^^^  ."^fl^iXthc  ™licrproposed  will 
ft  ^^^:^X'^.r!^  a"^'d  Tied  Ir^^'^'J^nl^  cIZ.^  -PP'^ 

''"¥lie"lo\tv' wtstie"d  herl6n  vears  ago,  and  90  percent  of  t'-se  in  the  experi- 
ment dfed  of  starvation  in  a  decade  and  in  a  land  of  plenty  such  as  ^  have 
The  posit ioi.  of  the  soft-coal  industry  today  further  emphasizes  that  the  end 

■"sulnUes  ^btrmfnou^'^'ai  are  now  so  short  that  at  a  time  -hen  reconversion 

^Xr;^""f,loTS^:Sr  irr elrul^tnp:lg';'?or  rejection,  following 

^'?.'iCc?nLV\!]^:.e^f;^^^^^^ 

unless  you  manage  to  mcrease  production      *     '  thircounrrv-confidcnce. 

the  success  of  an  efforU  to  mc-as     th^^  ou  put  of_^Xerto*t';^  who  have 


ana  xruM  *^»^"  ^        '  rhanee  the  whole  face  of  existence." 

*  Vu;  pr^sltltanlrrf  livtnf  his  b^en  achieved  by  a  long  history  of  free  enter- 

prise,  not  by  State  planning  or  contcol. 

Factory  Wages  and  Farm  Sales 
In  1929  factory  wages  were  about  $11,000,000,000.     Farm  sales  were  about 
^^InToafSry  wages   were  about  $5,000,000,000.     Farm  sales  were  about 
^'CdffiaSy,  most  farm  sales  are  made  at  wholesale  prices,  farm  purchases  at 
^^^f  fh^wnrker  does  not  have  the  money,  the  farmer  cannot  get  it. 

tol^ncreaifd  wage  is' the  profit  in  the  busu.ess.     The  P^oAt  """'Y^  ^af  "la^e  u^- 
In  Wo^d  War  I^New  YoVk  factory  wages  rose  70  percerH  from  1917  to  1920. 

^V^''^^1X'rlL!rbrgrtrbr\n'?rS  in  average  weekly 

"^-nfo  nrlse^ni  attempt  of  labor  to  retain  the  same  pay  for  less  hours  will  work 
ouuo  aCt  1 1  peSt,     The  aim  of  labor  is  to  seek  in  some  way  to  avoid  meeting 

""jJSllotfn'g'^wS  Wa'rf '^mrsTsS^triklll^^^^^^  more   than   4,000,000 

wo^Kand  The  proiJacted  idleness  in  industry  wasted  the  accumulated  savings 
i\  y^  «.  t-  rounted  on  to  furnish  a  market, 

of  labor  ^^•^^^^h^.^fi^p^^^^^  $100,000,000,000  said  to  be  on  hand? 

Shall  we  "«^^  JfPf.f^^"this  time,  labor  proposes  that  when  an  essential  striking 
9n^nnThr.wlnO  000  out  of  employment,  tM^  group  of  unemployed  shall  be 

n?^?n.  -n Jh Trnm  fhe  Dubirc  PuSc  at  $25  a  week  for  26  weeks,  reserving  the  union 
f^rnds^^Llus^^y  l?rC^  2^^^^  out  on  strike.  This  would  not  dissipate  union 
funds  so  rapidly. 
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The  national  per  capita  income  shows  a  trend.  There  are  plenty  of  tables 
showing  the  actual  rise  in  wages  through  the  years  with  regard  to  specific  indus- 
tries. IS'^o  country  shows  so  marked  an  increase  in  dollar  wages  and  in  the  volume 
of  physical  production.     The  two  rise  and  fall  according  to  circumstances. 

In  1850  the  daily  per  cai)ita  income  was  26  cents;  in  1870  it  was  48  cents.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  the  decade  1919-29,  it  was  $1.67;  in  1944  it  was  $3.06.  Many 
would  like  to  stabilize  at  this  figure.     (See  table  II.) 

In  the  4  years  1929  to  1932,  the  United  States  per  capita  income  declined  over 
60  percent.     Will  this  repeat? 

Since  1932  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  increase  the  per  capita 
annual  income  by  a  policy  of  mortgaging  our  estate  and  our  future.  This  policy 
antedates  the  war  period;  war  accentuated  it. 

Between  1932  and  1941,  per  capita  income  rose  from  $320  a  year  to  $696,  or 
from  88  cents  a  day  to  $1.90,  or  117.5  percent,  on  a  program  of  deficit  spending 
which  has  now  gone  on  for  over  12  years. 

Some  thought  we  might  halt  theupward  trend  in  1941,  but  the  plans  to  halt 
were  not  effective,  and  1942  shows  an  increase  to  $862,  or  an  increase  over  1941  of 
23.8  percent. 

By  1944  the  annual  per  capita  income  rose  to  $1,117,  or  an  increase  over  1942 
of  29.6  percent  and  an  increase  over  1941  of  60.5  percent,  and  today,  1945,  with 
the  income  flattening  out  under  the  readjustment,  we  find  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  owes  an  average  debt  of  approximately  $2,000,  or  double  our  prospective 
annual  take-home  pay,  and  the  collateral  for  the  debt  is  some  badly  damaged 
property  and  people.  I  am  not  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  that  which  we 
fought  for  was  not  worth  all  we  paid.  It  was;  liberty  is  priceless.  The  policy 
was  introduced  prior  to  war. 

The  debt  is  a  reality,  and  we  are  a  practical  people.  It  may  be  three  times  our 
annual  take-home  pay,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  by  kiting  the  pay  roll  regard- 
less of  economic  law,  we  will  somehow  manage  to  live  with  the  indebtedness  for 
our  period  of  time  on  earth. 

Is  this  the  height  of  achievement  of  our  statesmanship?  Is  it  not  time  to  fol- 
low the  advice  at  tlie  railroad  crossing,  "Stop,  look,  and  listen"?  or  ecomonic  law, 
which  no  man  ever  breaks,  but  which  when  violated  always  breaks  the  violator, 
will  catch  up  with  us,  and  we  will  inevitably  pay  for  each  and  every  violation. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  an  abundant  supply  of  money  reduces  the  value 
per  unit.  We  made  money  al^undant,  and  its  unit  value  has  declined.  Articles 
in  short  supply  called  for  more  money  to  buy  them.  In  other  words,  prices  of 
commodities  rose. 

If  this  is  sound  logic,  then  the  way  to  reduce  prices  of  goods  is  to  increase  the 
supply. 

The  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  if  that  is  so  desirable,  is  to  make  it  easy 
to  produce  the  needed  commodities.  Costs,  which  include  wages,  must  be  in 
adjustment  to  sale  prices,  if  production  is  to  be  maintained,  much  less  stimulated. 
Will  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  stimulate  production  of  goods?  We  believe 
it  will  not. 

The  measure  to  apply  agauist  each  and  every  proposal  is,  Does  it  violate 
economic  law?  If  so,  reject  it.  Does  it  agree  with  economic  law?  If  so,  apply 
it,  and  you  will  be  called  statesmen,  because  it  will  succeed. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  in  his  long-to-be-remembered  plea  for  the  League  of  Nations 
plank  at  the  1924  Democratic  National  Convention,  was  advised  by  certain 
members  of  this  body  that  the  policy  of  the  League  was  unpopular.  His  indig- 
nant reply  was:  "My  God  men!  You  are  talking  about  expediency;  I  am  dis- 
cussing a  principle."  The  decision  you  make  now  is  on  "all  fours"  with  that. 
His  vision  was  sound.     We  now  know. 

Procrastination  with  regard  to  makhig  an  inevitable  turn  round  is  truly  a 
thief  of  time.  We  cannot  go  another  12  years  on  the  same  policy  as  the  past 
without  ghastly  penalties. 

FIXING    WAGES    IS    FIXING    PROFITS    AND    IS    ECONOMICALLY    UNSOUND 

This  policy  is  particularly  inapplicable  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Wages  inextricably  determine  costs  of  production  and  prices. 

We  cannot  have  wage  increases  without  price  increases.  President  Truman's 
Executive  order  of  August  18,  while  sounding  like  a  good  fonnula,  is  economi- 
cally unworkable.  His  proposal  was  to  allow  wage  increases  which  did  not 
necessitate  price  increases. 
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The  only  way  to  handle  so  complex  a  problem  is  by  allowing  a  free  market 
^  AnTnU'ase  fiTwIges.  unless  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  productivity,  means 
'^™eVcos"  must  either  be  passed  on  by  price  increases  or  absorbed  out  of 

P'ciWng  a  governmental  agency  the  power  to  fix  profits  is  ^^.^J^'^'^^^JZ^^ 
and  carries  with  it  the  power  to  settle  whether  the  firm  or  mdustry  shall  live. 

^The  prot'osal  in  the  oil  industry  is  to  grant  15-percent  increase  in  wages  and 
5-nercentTcrease  in  the  price  of  oil  to  compensate  on  the  basis  that  labor  cost 
reo^Sents  one-third  of  production  cost.  This  5-percent  increase  m  price  will 
never  meet  the  increased  cost  resulting  from  15-percent  "^^rk-up  in  wages^  The 
whole  Tenoning  in  matters  of  this  nature  iV^^J^^^^'tTnfo^rmed 

1    Wm  the  p?ice  increase  not  affect  the  volume  of  sales?     We  know  that  at 
some  point  sales  resistance  will  be  felt  and  substitutes  will  compete 
''2    Troil  workers  are  among,the  highest  P«^d  in  industry^  they  get  the 

*.tinnanrtsnt>Dlv  costs  which  in  manufactures  are  about  37  percent  of  all  pro- 
Son  costs^'Thiswourd  lead  to  continual  additional  increase  m  oil  pnces 

T  Prod^cri' unde'r  Ihrproposal  would  receive  the  same  dollar  margin  of 

^SircSts^tfelf  ru^^KsSsfatfo"  'u^^^rbecause  in  conflict 
Jk  ?conomictw?  will  cluse  small  producers  and  marginal  operators  to  drop 
out  and  trv  to  secure  salaried  jobs  on  somebody  else's  pay  roll. 

6    The  "whole  proposal  will  discourage  business  expansion  and  brmg  unem- 

"' TMs  not  only  greatly  concerns  agriculture  as  we  have  shown  but  is  of  concern 

^  Mnanwhile  the  whole  trend  seems  to  be  to  avoid  taking  the  one  essential  step, 
to  w?ttl.e  return  to°a  free  market  economy  as  expeditiously  as  possible  which 

""r  winu' were  adopted  for  war  reasons.     Price  control  was  one.     It  has  no 

g^HH^ru^  tr  o^L^rberve^Xe-''  sre?hsr.sr?n 

cl^tity  of  v^sTon!fo?if  carried  through  there  is  nothing  but  increasmg  economic 

<^'Tfpr°"ident  Roosevelt  emphasized  in  his  last  address  which  he  did  not  live 
to  give/'We  have  learned,  and  paid  an  awful  price  to  learn,  that  hvmg  and  work- 

'"«V^WrheTu«sut^Iiav^weTartF;^^^^  economic  law.  universal 

''''io"tr":S^lS;  rr!;it\Td™vlgell?!^?Lr^rnTd*^e  k 

"Vli:  dfmandfand'suppfy  of  thTparticular  fruit  or  vegetable  plus  the  supply  of 
com^ttuve  ton  °  of  which  there  are  several  hundred,  enter  into  the  detenn.- 
compeiiuve  itei  u,  „s„n,er  will  pay.     We  cannot  pass  costs  on. 

°"Arthesepr^oTosalshTve"no  place  in  ke  handling  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at 

^^The^r^^^kiler  is  now  exempt  from  the  law,  the  producer  is  exempt  to  the  extent 
f  *       nXlfi   ft  ion  of  agriculture,  which  carries  limitations.     All  service  agencies 
of  the  ^^I'^^'^^'l^^^^^^^  the  services  of  handling,  preparation  for  market 

between  these  two  ends  sue n  a  wheii  performed  by  a  group  of 

packing,  storing,  et^  agency,  under  this  proposed  legislation,  are  not 

farmers  collectively,  ^^^/^^.^  tion.  These  charges  are  paid  by  the  farmer  and 
exempt,  save  fo^  one  mmor  e        P^^^^^^^  IgHculture.     The  crop  has  no 

should  carry  the  farm  exemp      ^^  ^^^  consumer  in  fit  condition  to  use 

q^he  ?Jn\ted  Stales^^^^^^^  «^  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 

no^cs.hafe  worked  out  ?he  division^oUhe  national  income  by  farm  groups  and 

''''Fl*/SpTea?s'l9ia^l4%''e'^^^^^^^  for  parity,  the  daily  jncome  of  persons 

-on  farms''  averaged37  cents,  that  of  persons  ''not  on  farms"  $1.33.     The  parity 
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relation  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  as  a  proper  basis  is  that  when  the  person 
on  the  farm"  gets  $1,  the  person  "not  on  the  farm"  should  have  $3.59.     Items 
used  by  the  farmer,  from  the  farm,  rent,  etc.,  are  all  hicluded  in  the  dollar  income 
shown. 

^  For  the  decade  1919-29  the  "on  farm"  group  received  58  cents  per  dav;  those 
not  on  farms"  received  $2.20,  a  relationship  of  $1  to  $3.79.  Government  pay- 
ments to  agriculture  came  in  during  1933  and,  with  these  pavments  added,  per- 
sons "on  farms"  in  1933  received  an  average  of  26  cents  a  dav;  those  "not  on 
farms  '  received  $1.14.  For  each  dollar  the  person  "on  the  farm"  received,  the 
person  "not  on  the  farm"  received  $4.38. 

In  1944,  with  Government  payments,  those  "on  farms"  received  $1.40  per  dav, 
while  those  "not  on  farms"  received  $3.61,  a  relationship  of  1  to  2.47.  Now  it  is 
proposed  that  those  receiving  $1.46  a  day  shall  out  of  their  funds  pav  an  additional 
sum  of  money  to  the  other  group  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  or  divide  the 
present  $1.46  in  some  other  wav  among  their  own  group. 

Agriculture  is  an  essential  minority  in  the  United  States.  We  regn.rd  it  as 
statesmanship  that  the  majority  safeguard  the  well  being  of  an  essential  minority. 

The   V^olttme   of   Physical    Production,    Especially   of   Food 

War  checks,  when  it  does  not  stop,  our  production  for  industrial  use. 

We  recognize  the  upward  trend  of  the  volume  of  physical  production  and  the 
rise  of  wages  with  it.  The  total  basic  production  (all  commodities)  per  capita 
rose  from  1839-1914  at  a  progressive  change  of  1.73  points  upward  per  capita  per 
year.  In  the  same  period  production  of  food  and  feed  failed  to  keep  up  any  such 
increase,  from  1839-1900  the  gain  was  0.86  points  per  capita  per  vear.  Then  came 
a  marked  change  and  the  period  1901-14  shows  a  decline  in  food  and  feed  of  0.2 
point  per  capita  per  year.  In  1915-19  (war)  the  decline  was  1.82  points.  For 
1920-29  it  was  1.05  points 

Taking  the  near  view — from  1915-29 — the  progressive  change  for  all  commod- 
ities was  0.64  point  upward  per  capita  per  year,  while  in  that  period  food  and 
feed  crops  declined  0.29  point  per  capita  per  year  when  adjusted  for  the  change  in 
farm  motor  power  from  horses  and  mules  to  gas.  The  actual  decline  was  0.86 
point.  It  is  true  that  total  production  showed  an  increase  but  on  a  per  capita 
basis  the  decline  was  one  we  cannot  neglect.  The  way  we  met  it  is  known,  viz, 
by  importing  food,  and  after  the  experience  of  the  war  years,  1939-45,  we  can  see 
the  serious  position  in  which  England  found  herself  when  dependent  on  imported 
food  to  keep  herself  going. 

The  data  for  the  war  years  is  not  available  other  than  tentatively;  weather  was 
favorable;  the  curtailment  of  people  on  farms  and  mechanization  tumed  the  scale 
and  the  per  capita  production  of  food  was  reversed  from  a  minus  to  a  plus  and  for 
the  5  years  1940-45  the  index  shows  an  upturn.  The  trend  for  all  commodities 
is  not  available. 

Economic  Advances  in  Apple  Production 

The  activities  in  the  life  of  plants  are  being  studied.  The  same  laws  govern  in 
plants  as  in  the  activities  of  man.  Natural  laws  control.  Among  the  advances 
made  in  production  is  the  ascertaining  of  the  isotherm  to  which  varieties  of  apples 
are  adapted  and  the  charting  of  same.  The  isotherm  is  based  on  the  normal 
available  heat  units  in  the  growing  season.  It  is  not  a  constant,  but  there  are 
normals. 

The  plant  is  a  water-cooled  motor  driven  by  heat,  just  the  same  as  the  body 
of  a  man.  Each  variety  has  its  particular  heat  requirement  essential  for  it  to 
mature  its  fruit.  Some  mature  in  90,  120,  or  160  days  after  bloom.  If  the  heat 
units  essential  are  not  available,  then  a  variety  may  fail  to  mature  and  its  produc- 
tion is  not  commercial  where  this  happens  too  often.  Planting  in  a  proper  location 
is  one  way  of  increasing  yields  without  increasing  costs.  This  is  but  one  illustra- 
tion to  show  a  trend.  In  the  hands  of  men  who  know  how  to  make  the  tree  work, 
the  average  production  per  tree  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  W"eather 
governs.  If  not  favorable,  there  may  be  no  crop.  This  is  the  case  today  over 
much  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  States,  in  which  the  crop  is  one  of  the  shortest 
on  record — the  smallest  in  many  years. 

Relation  of  Price  of  Apples  to  Per  Capita  Income 

In  table  II,  we  show  the  relationship  of  the  average  per  capita  income  to  the 
price  of  certain  varieties  of  apples  for  the  period  of  70  years. 

Short  crops  and  heavy  yields  register.  Large  supplies  of  competitive  crops 
also  effect  prices.     Housewives  are  discriminating  buyers  and  they  set  the  price. 
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The  grower  does  not  know  what  a  crop  is  worth  until  it  is  P^%^^^^^"  *^^j^^e'\h^ 
Costs  of  production  do  not  enter  the  mind  of  the  public  when  they  determine  tne 

^^TL'^i^mmoS  we  are  considering  are  perishable      If  not  sold  quickly  they 
mav  return  nothing,  they  become  unsalable.     We  1^^^^«.  ^«^^^^J?^„,^i^^ 
coal  position,  where  costs  and  prices  are  supposed  to  ^^o^^J," .f  f^^^^f/P'  ^f  f^esh 
of  coal  may  be  sold  today  or  in  90  or  120  or  more  days.     This  is  not  true  of  tresn 
fruits  and  vegetables.     In  comparing  coal  and  apples,  X^Vi^.  Zve  ve^^^^^ 
Fresh  fruits  and   vegetables  need,   and  in   previous    f ^/^l^^^^^^^^^.^'^'o^^^^^^ 
consideration,  not  always  adequate  to  their  needs,  but  the  P^^^f^^ ,  l^'l-^^ 
abandon  even  the  consideration  formerly  given  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  the  best  interest  of  our  national  economy.  .  „  ,      ., 

That  people  will  pav  more  for  one  variety  than  another  is  seen.  ^  Take  the 
5-yea7averages  1926^30,  Baldwin,  $1.51  per  bushel;  R.  I,  Greening  $1.63;  Spy 
$1  85-  Mcintosh,  $2.13;  Delicious,  western  box,  $3.02;  Winesap,  $2  59,  all  being 
wholesale  prices  at  New  York  City  with  an  average  daily  per  capita  income  of 

^^An'early  relationship  was  that  2  days'  income  was  ^^l^^^^^f  ,^iV«7o^her  W^ 
annles  using  New  York  prices.     At  times  it  has  taken  1^2  days  and  at  other  times 
l^&Sne    which  Illustrates  the  swing.     A  bushel  oV^n^lfafuormf 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  present  average  annual  consumption  in  all  fom^«- 

New  York  market  prices  in  recent  years  have  been  no  better  and  often  have 
been  lower  than  f.  o.  b.  prices.  The  competitive  position  of  otber  crops  comes 
into  ooeration  This  but  proves  the  point  made  that  prices  are  fixed  by  the 
buve^the  demand  and  supplv.  Increased  costs  in  production  preparation  for 
ma^i-k^freigM^o  market,  o?  selling  are  paid  by  the  grower.     These  cannot  be 

%"cius"e  o^f  thfs  fact  agHcultural  labor  ha^  been  left  out  of  all  attempts  to  fix  a 
minfiTm  wage  Also  losts  borne  by  the  producer  in  Preparing  his  P^odu^t^^^^^^^ 
market  and  in  marketing  received  consideration.  These  are  paid  by  the  gro^ej. 
wturL  the  detention  of  this  approach  and,  if  this  bill  is  to  be  considered,  we  ask 
tht  Stion  oramen^^^^  safeguarding  all  of  these  activities,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  sound  legislation  to  so  handle  these  problems. 

The  Factor  of  Wages  in  Costs 

Manufacturers  show  that  in  their  costs  the  wages  represent  about  25  percent 
nf  f he?r  oroXcUon  vllues.     Raw  materials  take  a  higher  percentage,  averaging 

wenatchee,  wash.,  apples 

T«  ih^  /^AQP  nf  certain  groups  of  apple  orchards  in  this  important  producing  dis- 
trict labor  costs  iiU  914  were^38  per^cent  of  production  costs,  materials  22  percent, 

^li  1943  fab^r'cTts  in  the  same  area  constituted  56  percent  of  all  production 
''''The  records  of  cost  studies  for  1939  to  1943  show: 


Growing  and  harvesting,  per  box.--. --- 

Above  costs  adjusted  for  average  yield 

Labor  costs,  per  box 

Packing  cost,  per  box -- 

Storage  cost ,  per  box -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - ' "  y  V ' ' ' 

Total  cost  preparing  box  apples  for  mwke^^ 

Hours  of  labor,  per  box,  including  harvesting. 


1939 


$0.50 
.62 
.26 
.375 
.115 
1.11 
1.00 


1940 


1941 


$0.50 

$0.86 

.52 

.68 

.26 

.40 

.375 

.475 

.115 

.135 

1.11 

1.39 

1.00 

1.08 

1942 


$1.00 
.93 
.57 
.60 
.16 
1.79 
1.12 


1943 


$1.36 

1.325 

.89 

.69 

.18 

2.32 

1.19 


In  1939  many  groups  report  average  sale  price  for  the  season  of  $1,055  per  box, 
r<    \o  oV,/^«rn  «rA  Ssl  11      Yield  affects  cost  per  box.  ,      ^  ,       . 

^""pn^nZ/abor  cos  -A  test  run  made  It  Yakima,  Wash.,  the  first  week  of 
nMnhor%45  for  this  record  shows:  14,805  packed  boxes  of  Delicious  and 
?l«?h«n  reouired  4  791  hours  of  labor  for  packing,  or  324  hours  per  1,000  boxes. 
AveragrhouT^^^^^        102  employees  in  test  was  79.1  cents.     Wmesap  or  other 


i 
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smaller  apples  will  increase  costs  5  to  10  percent.    The  labor  cost  is  26  cents 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  box,  wraps,  etc.,  to  get  total  cost  of  packing, 

Storage  labor  cost. — The  boxes  after  packing  must  be  labeled,  held  in  storage  and 
loaded  for  shipment.     Total  cost  is  23  cents,  of  which  13  cents  is  for  labor. 

LABOR    COSTS   IN    NEW   YORK,    APPLES 

Labor  costs  based  on  many  studies  show  an  average,  for  1918-23,  of  37.4 
percent  of  all  production  costs.     In  1927  they  show  37.6  percent. 

Hours  per  acre  and  yield  per  acre  are  lower  than  in  Washington  and  there  is 
no  irrigation  practiced. 

Average  hours  to  grow,  pick,  pack,  and  haul  per  acre,  on  129  farms,  for  30  years, 
orchards  located  on  the  best  apple  soil  in  western  New  York,  show  140  hours 
per  acre  labor  charge. 
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Growinp  to  harvest 

Harvesting 

Packing 

Hauling  and  miscellaneous 

Total 


If  wages  for  packing  are  fixed,  it  affects  64.2  percent  of  the  labor  involved  in 
production  definitely,  for  harvesters  will  have  to  be  paid  the  same  rate  as  packers. 

With  the  record  of  prices  at  which  apples  are  sold  at  wholesale  in  New  York 
before  us,  with  a  present  freight  charge  from  Washington  State  to  New  York 
with  protective  service  of  80  cents  per  box,  and  selling  charges  at  present  fixed 
by  OPA,  it  is  obvious  that  producers  and  all  concerned,  including  consumers, 
must  appreciate  that  no  policy  of  fixed  wages  can  be  put  on  this  industry  at  this 
time,  and  that  the  only  way  to  handle  it  is  to  provide  for  complete  exemption 
of  all  price  fixing  of  labor  for  the  handling,  grading,  packing,  preparing  for  market, 
storing,  loading  on  cars,  or  delivery  to  market  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  place  the  amendment  to  section  13  later. 

The  7  (C)  and  7  (B)  (3)  Seasonal  Exemptions 

Both  of  these  give  14  weeks  and  are  essential.     Congress  so  found  them. 

The  proposed  bill  retains  the  7  (b)  (3)  seasonal  exemption. 

The  7  (c)  paragraph  is  stricken.     It  must  be  reinstated. 

For  exam-pie. — At  present  a  packing  plant  servicing  growers  receives  a  succession 
of  fruits  to  be  packed  for  growcfrs  because  they  are  not  equipped  to  properly 
prepare  for  market  or  other  reasons. 

Some  of  these  are  paying  50  cents  an  hour  and  work  60  hours  a  week. 

The  account  now  shows  60  hours  at  50  cents  equals  $30.  If  75  cents  is  made 
mandatory,  it  does  not  mean  an  increase  of  50  percent,  but  of  75  percent  on  a 
60-hour  week.  The  first  40  hours  are  at  75  cents  an  hour,  or  $30,  the  next  20 
hours  are  at  time  and  one-half,  or  $1.12)2  an  hour,  or  a  total  of  $22.50,  and  the 
pay  for  the  60  hours  totals  $52.50,  or  an  average  per  hour  of  87.4  cents  an  hour. 

If  the  packing  time  and  harvest-time  average  45  minutes  to  the  box  of  apples, 
then  the  cost  is  37>^  cents  in  one  case  and  almost  66  cents  in  the  latter.  The 
difference  in  this  one  item  is  28><  cents  a  box,  and  with  a  yield  of  400  boxes  to  the 
acre  it  means  $114  an  acre. 

In  most  years  this  is  a  very  high  profit  and  in  many  years  it  will  not  be  attained. 

Half  of  the  United  States  crop  of  apples  is  usually  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
sometimes  60  percent  is  so  located.  Yields  may  average  150  or  200  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  gross  returns  may  be  made  on  sales  at  $1  to  $2  per  bushel.  The 
number  of  minutes  per  bushel  "for  packing  and  harvesting  may  remain  about 
the  same  and,  under  such  conditions  and  with  prices  commonly  met  with,  a  forced 
increase  of  Ih^i  cents  in  labor  for  one  item  becomes  arbitrary.  Those  conversant 
with  the  situation  realize  at  once  the  folly  of  legislation  proposing  such  a  policy. 

EXPORTS 

The  apple  is  the  leading  export  fruit.  In  1930  and  prior  years,  in  excess  of 
20,000,000  bushels  were  exported,  or  20  percent  of  the  amount  sold  in  fresh 
fruit  channels.  This  has  a  marked  stabilizing  effect  on  the  domestic  market  and 
the  greater  base  in  production  provides  an  ample  domestic  supply  in  short-crop 


years.     Export  markets  are  competitive.     Arbitrarily  pyram^dmg^^^^^^^ 
^r  destroy  any  otheT  natural  advantages  we  may  ha  VariSand  certain 

packing  for  export,  handling    or  export  are  all  e«^^^^^^  ^  ^^  favorable 

producing  areas  have  advantages  m  the  ?f  P^  phase  of  the  Indus- 

factors  as  soils,  climate,  temperature,  et^.  .  Handicappmg  t^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^ 

liinrgSar''(^hlre/^l.r«  o^tt^t' 0^"^^^  ^o^pete  with  us  for 
markets. 

IMPORTS 

Shortages  in  food  supplies  may  be  met  by  imports^    Ji™\n^Sr^mand 
food  are  being  imported.     All  foods  are  competitive  to  ^^egree  i_   i        ^^^^^ 
on  the  consumer's  dollar.     Competing  ^/,y^/^«  .^f  ^^^\^'e^ore  we  stimulate  the 
area^may  depress  the  donaestic  P^^^^^^^^^lf^"";*,"^^^^  the  competition 

'^^^^TT.^:^^it^^^^^^^  ^  or  Va.nount 

importance. 

Comments  on  b.  1349 

We  desire  to  make  the  fo""^'"?  n,T'f2r"to  provide  for\ht®maintenance  of 
.efs^otb-le'^ircSff-nLr^^^^^^^^^  ciassifications   in  such 

'"•^A^l'S^Wsualize  *e  army  of  iobs  which  this  ^^^if-^tJ^^^^l^ 
ment,  once  the  possibihtiea  have  been  ProP*'P^/™",';u„i/particular  job  and  the 
or  evin  50.000,000  workers  to  t« '^'^'^^'fl^.^^ '^^^.^redge  rf  the  procedure  and  the 
wage  which  is  to  apply  ^''^^'^'^J'^.^'^^^jl^^Z^T^iii^  fairness  say  absolute 

^aT  obtran'  this  fob  clarification  of^abor  and  wages^  .^  ^.,,  ^^^^ 

It  will  never  be  done;  in  fact,  ^^ 'Mo;'?Ynd  haralsment  to  all  who  attempt  to 

be  in  anything  but  ^  ^'^fj ''^''^J^^^^l  a  conUnuingand  continuous  series  of 

meet  the  requ.reme_nts    a"d«_e  forecast  a  conn         g  ^^.^^      ^^  ^„      ^^^^ 

T:LTZ  lurden^g^cotm^raMse  attempting  to  engage  therein  we 

percentage  of  unfit  onto  the  pay  ro"  at  wha   they  ^^^^^  g  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

em^X^r'^Lr'glt^otli  ^f be  fi^ne'd'm'oO^orisJo  fantastic  as  to  be  unbelievable 

-^^f  :;er^^  ^r^a^^fi^Am^;^^^ 

at  this  time  -'» .^f.^^'J^  ^^PS°f'^/a„  iScffon  Tone  of  the  classifications  set  up 
ment,  the  POf '^'''ty  «/ ™'4'° '*"  bv  anv  former  employee  or  agent  on  behalf 
and  that  such  suit  may  be  brougni  oy  ai  >'.  ^  ^  damages  in  addition,  plus 
of  another,  any  time  m  5  /ears  and  for  ^'qu'^atrng  aa      g  Certainly  1 

costs,  means  that  .nsurance  ™'  ^b«j?«t  ^^P^^Oi^^t  jiich  to  hold  a  E»y:roll  record 
^renloTterlLftrLours"  worked,  the  overtime  and  amount  paid,  and  we 

would  so  provide.  litiffation  in  determining  the  classifications  and 

If  it  is  contemplated  ff  the  li^^f ^^^^^^^  ,  ^1^^  is  provided  for  this 

pay  ^ay  need  to  go  to  tne  jjup  dropping  the  whole  bill  now,  for  we  can 

purpose,  then  there  IS  the  more  ^^^^^^  commerce  and  the  free  flow  o  goods  m 
conceive  of  no  better  jv  ay  x  ^^  uncertainty.     These  proposals  lack  the 

commerce  than  ^o  cr^ate^^  ^^^g^nable.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^^cnca.     Let 

merit  of  ^^^««"',*^fjeh  one  here  whether,  with  this  set-up,  you  will  find  yourself 
me  personal  y  fs^  each  one  ^^    ^^     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

encouraged  to  resinne  busme  '^^^.^^  j  ^^^^^  ^^^  vast  unemployment  is  the 

activity,  the  tail  ^Pj^' J^J^^    '^ding  with  our  present  indebtedness  is  recognized 

Tyo^entSen  as  impossible  unless  taxes'^  can  be  raised  to  meet  such  ex- 

^^SecUoTs  covers  the  industry  committees  and  their  activities. 
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The  industry  committees  investigate,  hear  witnesses,  receive  evidence,  classify 
ernployees,  subdivide  industry  employees  into  groups,  and  determine  suitable 
minimum  wage  scales,  etc. 

1.  Provide  the  unskilled  job  classifications  in  each  industry. 

2.  Provide  for  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  wage  differentials  between  inter- 
related job  classifications. 

(Note. — A  never-ending  performance.) 

3.  Recommend  the  minimum  rate  or  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid. 

(Note. — Whatever  rates  are  provided,  these  will  become  minimum  wages, 
because  the  unions  in  order  to  justify  their  existence,  will  have  to  secure 
higher  wages  than  those  set  out.) 

4.  The  committee  investigates  conditions,  receives  such  evidence  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

(Note. — The  committee  settles  this  question  as  to  what  is  appropriate  to 
receive  and  there  is  no  court  review  of  its  actions,  if  not  made  within  60  days 
after  the  order  is  filed  and  then  court  review  is  limited  to  questions  of  law.) 

5.  The  committee  recommends  the  highest  minimum  wage  rate  for  the  industry 
and  for  its  subdivisions,  with  not  over  75  cents  maximum  per  hour  for  unskilled 
labor. 

(Note. — Unskilled  labor  is  defined  in  sec.  3  (o)  as  "labor  which  does  not 
require  previous  trainiiig  or  experience."  Under  this  definition  very  little 
labor  will  be  found  to  be  unskilled.)  _ 

6.  The  committee  determines  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  each  subdivision. 

7.  The  Administrator  holds  a  hearing  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
industry  committee.     He  may  approve  or  disapprove  the  recommendations. 

8.  The  Administrator  issues  the  orders  fixing  the  job  classifications  and  mini- 
mum wage  scale  applicable  thereto. 

Because  we  have,  while  engaged  in  war,  built  up  a  wage  scale  much  higher  than 
was  previouslv  attained,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  write  such  a  wage  into  law  as 
minimum.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  minimum  of  75  cents  an  hour  can  be  main- 
tained unless  coupled  with  it,  is  marked  devaluation  of  the  currency.  If  this  is 
in  contemplation,  we  would  like  it  developed. 

Court  Review 

If  action  is  not  taken  by  any  person  who  deems  himself  aggrieved,  in  proper 
court,  within  60  davs  after  the  order  is  issued,  the  order  is  final. 

Court  review  is  limited  to  questions  of  law.  We  believe  it  advisable  to  revise 
section  10  to  provide  adequate  court  review  of  all  proceedings  under  this  act  and 
to  that  end  would  amend  section  10. 

amendments 

Insert  in  section  13  (a)  following  proposed  paragraph  5  or  as  a  new  paragraph 
in  the  present  law: 

"(6)  Any  individual  employed  in  an  establishment,  if  he  is  engaged  in  cleaning, 
grading,  packing,  drying,  peeling,  shelling,  or  otherwise  preparing  for  market, 
precooling,  refrigerating  or  storing  of  seasonal  or  perishable  fruits  or  vegetables,  or 
handling  or  transportation  in  connection  with  or  incidental  to  such  operations; 
(a)  if  he  performs  those  operations  on  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  all  of  which  come 
from  farms  in  that  producing  area,  without  regard  to  State  lines,  in  which  the 
establishment  where  he  is  employed  is  located,  and  where  such  commodities  are, 
according  to  historical  practice,  normally  or  necessarily  prepared  for  market. 
This  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  terminal  or  consumer  markets  where  the 
products  have  been  sent  for  distribution  for  consumption," 

Amend  by  striking  out  the  following: 

Section  2  (b),  all  of  paragraph  (2),  lines  16-18. 

Section  3  (n),  job  classification,  etc.,  lines  3  to  5,  page  3. 

Section  3  (o),  unskilled  job  classification,  etc.,  lines  6  to  8,  page  3. 

Section  6,  all  of  the  section. 

Section  8,  all  of  the  section. 

Section  16  (b),  line  11,  amend  the  words  "five  years"  to  read  "one  year"  and 
the  sentence  to  read  "Action  to  recover  such  liability  may  be  maintained  at  any 
time  within  one  year  from  the  accrual  of  such  liability,"  etc. 

Section  10,  court  review,  amend  paragraph  "(a)" — 

By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  substituting  for  it  the  following:  "Any 
person  adversely  affected  by  any  agency  action  shall  be  entitled  to  judicial  review 
thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  by  filing  in  such  court,  within  a 
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reasonable  time  after  notification  of  such  agency  action,  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  action  be  modified  or  set  a^ide  in  whole  or  m  part. 

By  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence,  begmning     The  review   oy   l 
*     *     *"  and  substituting  for  it  the  followingt/'Every  final  agency  action    or 
agency  action  for  whidh  there  is  no  other  adequate  remedy  ^^^^.^JL ^^te  ^^^^^ 
subject  to  judicial  review.     Any  preliminary,  procedural,  or  \^^^°^^^^^if. ^^^L w 
acUon  or  riiling  not  directly  reviewable  shall  be  ^^bje^^^YnTf^r  tCpu^^^^ 
of  the  final  aeencv  action.     Anv  agency  action  shall  be  nnai  tor  ^^®  ^'4'^";*  . 
?his  section  notwithstanding  thai  noVtition  for  review,  [f  ^^"^'iSnef  ^^^^ 
reopening,  or  declaratory  order  has  been  presented  to  or  determmea   uy 

^"y^striking  out  the  word  "final"  in  the  la^t  sentence,  so  that  it  will  read:  "The 
iudcment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review,  etc. 
Add  after  paragraph  "(b)"  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(c)  Form  and  venue  of  action:  The  form  of  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  shall 
be  any  special  statutory  review  proceeding  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  ma^^^ 
court  soecified  by  statute  or,  in  the  absence  or  inadequacy  thereof,  fj^y  fPPi  J^^lj 
?orm  of  fegal  action   (including  actions  for  declaratory  judgments  or  writs  of 

^roecs"  to  posMfone  thelffective  date  of  any  agency  action  or  temporarily  grant  or 

"""/^  BcoL^lf^^iJv.^fXt'^  necessary  to  decision  and  where  presented  t!^ 
..viewing  crurtshairdecide  all  ..^levant  quLtions  of  law,  taf^J"*  ««J  '^te™ 

in?^cf  d\rSTancTr^^oVd;rA^s  b;  .t^f  (5I  ^x^jA 

8;  or  (6)  ^"warram^a  d>   inc         .      .  ^      ^he  relevant  facts  shall  be  tried 

rnd''d1te?minod  drnovoC^^  of  review  in  all  cases  in  which 

«Hr„Hfp«f  ions  ft^^^^^  bv  statute  to  be  made  upon  agency  heanng" 

*"  ifw^n  be  neces^ary^^^^^^^^^^     amend  section  3  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

^'^Pern' anitart^' '^r'^^^^  individuals,  partnerships,  corporations 

ltr.,on  anrt  parrv.    r  organizations   of  anv   character  other  than 

aS^nTer 'PaHy^h^ludes  a'n^!  person  Ir  agency  participating,  or  propedy  seetog 
and  eS^^  participate,  in  any  agency  proceeding  or  in  proceeding,  for  judicial 

'^  "R^'ulfa^^rSfe'Sint'^^^^^      means  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency  state- 

\     f  ^l^or«    «nnlipabilitv  designed  to  implement,  interpret,  or  prescribe  law 

ment  of  general  apphcability  ^^  f         .        procedure,  or  practice  requirements 

oi  anv  agency      Smaking'  nfeans  agencyVocess  fir  the  formulation,  amend- 

"^^'^(^rHlr'^nd^ad^iu^d'^^^^^^^  'Order'  means  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  final 
^-  ^>tL  of  indimS  (whether  or  not  affirmative,  negative,  or  declaratory  in 
&o   anvUencv  and 'Idjudi^  means  its  process,  in  a  particular  instance 

nfhor+hon  riilp  making  but  including  licensing.  ^-     ,  •     ^   a      ^u 

^^I^^^^jf^ti^n  For  the  purposes  of  section  10,  'agency  action'  includes  the 
,,  V,  ^^^r /«rfof  everv  agencv  rule,  order,  license,  sanction,  relief,  or  the  equiva  ent 
:;'de'JLThe?eof  ana  Tncluding  in  each  case  thi  supporting  procedures,  findmgs 
conclusions,  and  reasons  required  by  law." 
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Table  ]. — Employment,  prices,  and  income,  United  States,  average  1935-S9,  1943, 

and  estimates  for  1950  under  assumed  conditions 


Item 


Total  labor  force 

Armed  forces ^--""  ]""" 

Total  unemployment . . ' " " I " ^ ] " ^ II 

Total  civilian  employment      1 1. 1. 
Total  ajrricultural  employment- . 
Total  nonapricultural  employment. 

(iross  national  product 

National  income  _   

Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities,  in- 
dex. 

Cash  income  from  farm  marketings 

Ntt  income  of  farm  operators 

Prices  received  by  farmers,  index 
Prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes,  index 
Parity  ratio  (prices  received  vs.  prices 

paid) . 
Food  consumi)tion.  per  cai)ita,  index   _ 
Agricultural  i)roduction,  index... 


Unit  or  base 


Million 

do- 
-...do. 
.-..do 

....do    

.      do  

Billion  dollars    . 

-do 

1926 


Aver- 
age 
1935-39 


Billion  dollars 

-do 

August  1909-July  1914 

do 

.--.do 


1935-39 
1935-39- 


53.8 
.3 
10.2 
43.3 
9.3 
34.0 
81.9 
65.4 
81.0 

8.0 

4.2 

107.  0 

128.  0 

84.0 

100.0 
100.0 


1943 


62.6 

9.1 

1.  1 

52.4 

8.3 

44.1 

187.8 

149.4 

103.0 

19.2 

11.4 

193.0 

162.  0 

119.0 

106.0 
129.0 


1950  » 


Full 
employ- 
ment 


60.0 

2.0 

2.0 

56.0 

8.0 

48.0 

188.0 

150.0 

103.0 

17.0 

9.3 

165.0 

165.0 

100.0 

118.0 
U35.0 


e.M,,,oy.  •^2- 


60.0 

2.0 

7.0 

51.0 

8.5 

42.5 

130. 0 

105.0 

87.0 

12.5 

6.5 

125.0 

140.0 

89.0 

110.0 
1  125.0 


60.0 
2.0 
17.0 
41.0 
9.0 
32.0 
76.6 
57.5 
66.0 

6.6 
3.0 

75  0 

120.0 

62.0 

100.0 
115.0 


'The  number  of  employed  or  unemployed  is  not  the  only  factor  that  distingui.shes  any  one  set  of  con- 
ditions from  the  other  two  a.ssumed  for  1950.  The  general  price  level  and  productivity  F)er  worker  change 
also,  ihe  full  employment  estimates  assume  a  rnininmni  frictional  unemployment  of  2.000,000  persons 
continuation  of  trends  in  productivity  per  worker,  ami  a  general  price  level  equivalent  to  that  of  1943,  with 
prices  received  by  farmers  adjusted  to  their  usual  relation  with  the  general  price  level  during  1921-41  The 
intermediate  situation  assumes  per  capita  incon:*'  and  prices  generally  at  about  the  level  of  1941.  Serious 
depression  assumes  an  income  level  somewhat  above  1932,  but  below  1935-39  and  prices  generally  about  eciual 
to  the  average  of  1932  and  19.33,  but  since  both  the  labor  force  and  productivity  iH*r  worker  are  increasing, 
unemployment  under  this  situation  would  be  even  greater  than  in  1932  and  1933.  Population  in  1950  is 
estimated  at  144,000,000.    All  three  estimates  assume  2,000,000  workers  in  the  armed  forces. 

2  Production  consumers  would  buy  (and  farm  familit«s  would  ust>)  at  the  prices  assumed. 

Source:  Miscellaneous  Publication  570,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  2. 


-Per  capita  income:  Annual  and  daily  seasonal  average  wholesale  price  of 

apples  in  New  York  City 

(Per  5-year-average  box  or  bushel  in  dollars] 


Year 

Income  per  capita 
do  lars 

Baldw^in 

Rhode 
Island 

Spy 

Mcintosh 

Delicious 

Winesap 

Yearly 

Daily 

Greening 

1850 

$95 
115 
174 

.$0. 26 
.31 

.48 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bmhel 

Box 

Box 

1860 

1870 

1876 

$1,071 

1.61 

.62 

.95 

.53 

1.10 

1.12 

1.14 

.75 

.50 

.99 

.81 

.44 

.95 

1.37 

.$0.96 
.92 
.91 

.$6"66 

.86 

.44 

1.07 

1.06 

1.14 

.66 

.48 

1.00 

.77 

.53 

.94 

1.62 

$0.63 

■    .88 

.97 

$1.01 

"145 

"155 
1.03 
1.05 

'".'68 

.51 

1. 02 

.65 

.67 

1.22 

1.63 

$0.67 

.82 

1.04 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

147 

.41 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886  .   ... 

1886     

1887 

1888 - 

1889       .  . 

1890 

192 

.53 
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Table  2. — 


Per  capita  income:  Annual  and  daily  seasonal  average  wholesale  price  of 
apples  in  New  York  City— Continued 
[Per  5-year-average  box  or  bushel  in  dollars] 


Year 


Income  per  capita 
dollars 


Yearly   Daily 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905. 

1906. 

MM)7 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911  

1912 

1913- 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


Baldwin 


Rhode 

Island 

Greening 


Spy 


$236 


$0.65 


$0.90 


90 


322 
333 
327 
349 
363 
348 
373 
455 
522 
569 
641 
f)39 
468 
635 
010 
fiOO 
633 
643 
624 
648 
668 
555 
434 
320 
366 
395 
433 
494 
540 
472 
643 
563 
696 
862 
1,037 
1,117 


,88 


.94 


02 
25 
43 
56 


1.  751 
1.75 
1.28 
1.47 
1.67 
1.64 
1.73 
1.76 
1.71 
1.77 
1.83 


)  1.67 


1.52 
1.19 
.88 
.92 
1.08 
1.19 
1.35 
1.48 
1.29 
1.48 
1.54 
1.90 
2.36 
2.84 
3.06 


Bushel 
$0. 67 
.79 
1.30 
.93 
.79 
.51 
.91 
1.24 
.92 
.90 
L15 
.66 
.74 
.69 
1.29 
1.09 
.95 
1.39 
1.06 
1.34J 
.87 
.89 
1.19}- 
.91 
.91 
1.14 
1.55 
2.2.5 
2.18 
1.53 
2.24 
1.43 
1.21 
1.76 
1.23 
1.03 
2.11 
1.47 
1.68 
1.25) 
.99 
.89 
1.14 
1.33 
.88 
1. 54 
.76 


Bushel 
$0.  571 
.84 
1. 13m  87 


91 


1.17 


95 


1.73 


1.57 


1.51 


1.05 


LOO 

.82 
.56 
.96 
1.39 
.85 
.83 
L22] 
.71 
.77 
.65 
1.26 
.98 


Bushel 
$1,051 


05 

20 

14 

42J 

.95 

.9C> 

1.24 

.87 

.85 

L36 

1.64 

2.24 

o  •> 


.92 


.92 


1.16 


.96 


■  1.  7i 


39 

58 

32 

41 

79 

1.50 

1.10 

2.43 

1.56 


10 
95 
06, 


r 


08 


1.49 

1.S5 

13.50 


1.72 


1.63 


01 

07J 

08 

83 

16 

26 

.96 

1.34 

.82 

1.04 

.90 

1. 12J 


90 
1.27 
.95 
.75 
.641 
.94 
1.21 
.90 
.99 
1.07' 
.69 
.86 
.81 
1.  55 J 
1. 10 
1.03 
1.45 
1.06 
1.47 
1.08' 
1.12 
1.45 
1.06 
1.12 
1.56] 
1.78 
2.73 
2.27 
1.73. 
2.50 
1.75 
1.47 
2.14 
1.45 
1.27 
2.35 
2.05 
2.28 
1.30J 
1.29 
1.08 


Mcintosh 


Bushel 


Delicious 


Winesap 


$0.98 


.94 


1.00 


1.22 


1.16 


2.01 


1.86 


1.85 


Box 


Box 


$1.00 
1.30 


$1,081 
1.22 


25 
32 


1.30 


1.23 


1.06 


1.04 


1.32 

1.42 

13.04 


1. 19>  1. 
L52 

1 


27 


40 

.89 

1.34 

LOl 


1.43 

1.84 

13.61 


1.00 
1.07 
1.26 
.95 
1.09 
1.28 
1.73 
2.47 
2.80 
1.95 
2.76 
2.33 
1.85 
2.51 
2.06J 
1. 83] 
2.62 
2.48 
2.31 
1.41, 
1.63 
1.08 
1.26 
1.54 
1.28 
2.09 
1.25 
1.69 
1.20 
1.64. 


1.07, 


2.05 


2.30 


2.13 


1.36 


L57 


L72 

1.95 

13.42 


$2.  72' 
3.78 
2.86 
3.31 
2.44 


07 
63 
18 
86 
86 
2.  501 
1.65 
2.01 
1.99 
2.09 


.$3. 02 


1.92 


2.05 


.$2. 60 
2.76 
2.77 
2.67 
2.14 
1.53 
1.50 
1.76 
1.81 
L77 
2.28 


19 
46 


1.3.62 


61 
81 
05 
94. 


$2. 59 


L67 


L94 


2.74 

4.38 

13.55 


1  OPA  price  contract. 

Source:  International  Apple  Association. 
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Table  3. — Income  per  year  and  per  capita  of  persons  "not  on  farms"  and  persona 

"on  farms'* 


Person  not  on  farms 


Year 


1910 

Itll 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19?1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933. 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

AveraJre: 

1910-19. 

1920-29- 

1930-39. 

1941-44- 


Yearly  in- 
come per 

person  not 
on  farms 


Person  on  farm 


Daily  in- 
come i>crson 
not  on  farms 


$482 
468 
483 
521 
482 
502 
579 
638 
670 
762 
875 
718 
715 
812 
788 
810 
856 
818 
828 
870 
760 
605 
442 
417 
487 
540 
626 
670 
621 
657 
716 
850 
1.045 
1,248 
1,317 

659 

809 

583 

1,115 


$1.  32) 
1.28 
1.32 
1.43 
1.32 
1.37 
1.58 
1.75 
1.83 
2.09^ 
2.40 
1.97 

1  96 
2.22 

2  16 
2.22 
2.34 
2.24 
2.26 
2.38; 
2.08 
1.66 
1.21 
1.14 
1.33 
1.48 


$1.33 


Yearly  net 

inc<»me  from 

apriculture 

I>er  I  er.>^)n 

on  farms 


Daily  in- 
come of 
person  on 
farms 


)  2.20 


72 
83 
70 
80 
96 
33 


2.86 
3.42 
3.61 

1.53 
2.22 
1.60 
3.05 


$139 
123 
135 
137 
141 
137 
157 
259 
305 
321 
266 
120 
154 
181 
182 
224 
217 
211 
223 
224 
172 
115 
75 
91 
99 
144 
165 
192 
'154 
154 
161 
237 
368 
500 
506 

185 
200 
136 
403 


$0. 38) 
.34 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.38 
.43 
.71 
.83 
.88 
.73 
.3:5 
.42 
.49 
.50 
.61 
..59 
.68 
.61 
.61^ 
.47 
.31 
.21 
.25 
.27 
..39 
.45 
.53 
.42 
.42 
.44 
.65 
1.01 
1.37 
1.39 

.51 

.55 

.37 

1.10 


$0.37 


Yearly  and 
daily  with 
Government 
paymopts 
added  1933 
to  date 


.58 


Ratio: 
Farm  in- 
come to 
nonfarm 


3.59  to  1. 


$95 
112 
158 
170 
197 
164 
171 
179 
252 
389 
523 
534 


$0.26 

.31 

.43 

.47 

.54 

.45 

.47 

.49 

.69 

1.07 

1.43 

1.46 


2.20  to  1. 
6.00  to  1. 
3.79  to  1. 


143 
425 


.39 
1.16 


4.00  to  1. 
3.37  to  1. 
2.69  to  1. 
2.39  to  1. 
2.47  to  1. 

3.00  to  1. 
4.04  to  1. 
4.10  to  1. 
2.63  to  1. 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

(An  additional  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Fraser  is  as  follows:) 

Table  4. — Labor  required  on  farms:  Estimated  requirements  in  terms  of  man-hours 
for  crops,  livestock,  and  other  farm  work,  United  States,  1939  and  1942-44 


Enterprise 


Milk  production 

Cattle  and  calves 

Hogs. 

Sheep,  Iambs,  and  wool 

Poultry 

All  productive  livestock  ». .. 
Horses  and  mules 

Alllivestock 

Com 

Feed  grains  other  than  corn 
Hay 

For  footnotes,  see  p.  457. 


Equivalent  man-hoiu?  > 
(Million  hours) 


1939 


3,452 
617 
545 
248 
992 


2,480 
671 
840 


1942 


3,674 
705 
640 
274 

1,168 


1943 


3,609 
730 
746 
256 

1,292 


1944  » 


3.640 
741 
623 
237 

1,301 


Index  numbers 
(1939  =  100) 


1942 


106.4 
114.3 
117.4 
110.5 
117.7 


1943 


104.5 
118.3 
136.  9 
103.2 
130.2 


1944* 


105.4 
120.1 
114.3 
95.6 
131.1 


102.9 
105.8 
107.4 
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Table  i.-Labor  required  on  farm,:  I^ffi'^fl^JTiTrtlZTmAT^^^^^ 
/or  crops,  Hvestock.and  other  farm  workJJmled  Stales,  1939  and  lUAi  ','> 


Enterprise 


Equivalent  man-hours » 
(Million  hours) 


Cotton 

Tobacco 

Wheat      

Food  grains'other  than  wheat - 

Sugar  crops 

Truck  crops - 

Vegetables  except  truck 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Oil  crops - 

Other  crops ■ 


AH  crops 

Farm  maintenance  and  other  miscellaneous 
work  « - ■ 


1939 


2,198 

803 

461 

92 

227 

1,118 
326 
771 
242 
159 


1942 


2,225 
670 
413 
101 
224 

1,143 
327 
779 
434 
159 


1943        1944  2 


2,005 

577 

414 

93 

192 

1,110 
404 
741 
475 
137 


Index  numbers 
(1939=100) 


1942 


10,388 


3,089 


20,454 


10, 469 


3,151 


10, 326 


2,001 

733 

495 

86 

186 

1,154 
338 
741 
397 
141 

10,437 


3.181 


21, 132     21, 168 


3,212 


101.2 
71.0 
89.6 
109.8 
98.7 
102.2 
100.3 
101.0 
179.3 
100.0 


1943 


91.2 
71.9 
89.8 

101.1 
84.6 
99.3 

123.9 
96.1 

196.3 
86.1 


1944  ^ 


100.8 


102.0 


99.4 


103.0 


91.0 
91.3 

107.4 
93.5 
81.9 

103.2 

103.7 
96.1 

164.0 
88.7 


100.5 


21, 182 


103.3 


103.5 


All  farm  work 

■  ,  Equivalent  m«>..ou.  are  in  ^rms  o,  '^^e  tjy«/etjf^*^„»^^^^^^  l^So 

^JStViVaciSShTuK^-Jrk^ifmaLTen^frp^^^^^^ 

wartime  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

M?CseSnd  your  tLlS/wiU  be  of  xnuch  help  to  all  of  us. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Charles  Holman. 
TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  W.  HOLMAN,  SECRETARY    NATIONAL 
^^^^^       COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

Senator  Tunnell.  Will  you  give  the  reporter  your  name  and  posi- 

^'*?.'    ti„T,.»v   rharles  W   Holman,  secretary,  National  Coopera- 

Mr.  Holman.  unaries  vv  .  xiuu.      ,  c*rppt  NW  Washington, 

tive  MUk  Producers,  Federation,  l/ol  Ji>ye  Street  invv,  vvasu    g      , 

""^m;  Phairman  with  your  permission,  since  my  testimony  is  rela- 
tiv^y  shorted  Vi  Unreal,.!  would  like  to  read  my  statement. 

?rl?o7MAr  Our  Itnfzalntow  consists  of  74  fanner-owned 

^f"  ^..oontroUed  dairy  cooperations  and  several  hundred  sub- 
and  fa^er-controlled  dairy        p  ^^^  ^^^  member-owners  of 

r^'^^Lfpratfons  number  more  than  350,000  and  resi^de  m  46  States, 
mhave  a^prSately  800  dairy  plants  owned  by  either  the  member 

°'t  «™"inTtruct?d  by'the  board  of  directors  of  the  federation  meeting 
•  T^i>,wnn  D  C  September  25  and  26,  to  seek  certain  changes  in 
J?  mQ^ntf  odu'ced'  by  Senator  Pepper,  of  Florida.  This  bill  is  intended 
?o  l^end  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  other^^-lse  known  as  the  wage 

and  hour  law. 


V-. 
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The  bill  makes  five  major  changes  in  the  existing  law,  as  follows: 

1.  Establishes  a  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  labor  of  65  cents  per 
hour  for  the  first  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  amendment,  70 
cents  per  hour  for  the  second  year,  and  75  cents  per  hour  thereafter. 

2.  Grants  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  what  is  substantially  the 
right  to  set,  without  hearings,  the  hourly  rate  to  be  paid  to  skilled 
workers; 

3.  Removes  from  the  bill  the  so-called  first  processing  exemption, 
whereby  a  dairy  plant  engaged  in  the  first  processing  of  milk,  whey, 
skimmed  milk  or  cream  into  dairy  products,  was  exempted  from  over- 
time provision; 

4.  Removes  from  the  statute  the  so-called  "area  of  production" 
exemption  whereby  any  individual  employed  within  the  area  of  pro- 
duction— as  defined  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator — that  is  in 
the  present  law — in  processing  agricultural  products,  was  not  subject 
to  the  minimum  wage  provision,  or  the  maximum  hour  provision, 
which  requires  the  payment  of  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  in  any 
one  week; 

5.  Puts  into  the  present  law  a  statute  of  limitations  permitting  an 
employee  to  sue  for  back  w^ages— when  an  employer  is  found  to  be 
under  the  act — at  any  time  within  5  years  from  the  time  such  wages 
became  first  due. 

(1)  Although  our  producers  supplying  creameries  are  among  the 
lowest  income  groups  within  the  food  industry,  we  have  no  direct 
recommendation  to  make  concerning  the  proposed  minimum  wage 
scale  in  Senator  Pepper's  bill  provided  incomes  of  dairy  farmers  are 
not  reduced  below  their  present  levels.  We  recognize  that  there  are 
agricultural  groups  engaged  in  processmg  agricultural  products  which 
would  find  it  a  sacrificial  act  to  be  required  to  pay  the  new  wage  scale; 
also  that  in  such  communities  these  minimum  rates  would  throw  out 
of  gear  wage  relationships  with  respect  to  occupations  not  directly 
related  to  interstate  commerce.  This  dislocation  w^ould  also  apply 
to  the  competitive  position  in  which  dairy  farmers  would  be  placed 
with  regard  to  the  rates  of  labor  on  their  own  farms  and  the  rates  of 
labor  paid  in  the  various  dairy  and  other  plants  located  in  rural 
communities. 

(2)  We  object  to  the  power  given  in  the  bill  to  the  Wage-Hour 
Division  to  make  adjustments  of  w^ages  for  the  skilled  employees. 
We  do  not  believe  that  officials  of  Government  are  either  equipped, 
or  can  equip  themselves,  to  determine  what  rates  of  wages  should  be 
paid  to  such  employees  without  regard  to  the  price  returns  on  com- 
modities processed,  and  particularly  without  regard  to  the  effect 
upon  the  income  of  farmers  owning  and  operating,  cooperatively, 
plants  whose  skilled  employees  are  thus  placed  within  the  new  juris- 
dictional power. 

Delegation  by  the  Congress  of  such  power  to  the  Wage-Hour  Ad- 
ministrator abrogates  the  theory  on  wliich  the  original  act  was  based, 
namely,  the  protection  of  minimum  standards  of  wages  for  those  in 
the  lowest  income  brackets  employed  in  handling  products  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  new  theory  would  give  a  Government  adminis- 
trator power  to  regulate  and  fix  a  minimum  for  all  incomes— that  is, 
all  wage  incornes — without  even  the  procedure  of  a  pubfic  hearing! 
It  makes  the  will  or  the  whim  of  the  Administrator  supreme  wage  law. 

(3)  We  believe  that  two  important  sections  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  omitted  by  the  Pepper  Bill,  should  be  restored 
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to  the  basic  law  in  language  which  will  make  their  operations  practic. 
able.     I  refer  now  to  the  sections  deaUng  with  the  so-called  area  of 

production  and  first  processing.  .    ^     r     ^^,.o;rinr«fmn 

I  will  deal  with  these  sections  separately  and  offer  for  consideration 

of  the  committee  amendments  designed  to  make  them  admimstra- 

^'Y wilh'to^deal  first  with  section  7  (c)  of  the  act,  which  provides 
exemption  from  the  overtime  provisions  for  those  plants  manufactur- 
ing dairy  products  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  first  processing 
I  ofler  a  proposed  amendment  designed  to  clarify  the  exemption  which 
Concrress  intended  such  plants  to  have.  ^  u      „. 

oS  page  5,  after  line  14,  add  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows. 

(c)   In  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged  in  the  fij;^*  PJ^^^f  ,te^ll?\on  oY  a^^^^ 
skimmed  milk,  or  cream  into  dairy  products   provided   ^^.tv^kimmed  mil^^^^^^ 
necessary  ingredients  or  the  transportation  of  such  milk,  whey,  skimmecl  milK,  or 
Sm  in^a^^  forni  between  several  plants  of  the  employer  ^^^^^f  «*  ^^^^,^^^^^^^ 
fnterruption-  of  first  processing,  or  in  the  gmning  and  compressing  of  cotto^.  or  m 
the  processing  of  cottonseed  or  in  the  processing  of  sugar  ^f^^^^'  ^MJF^i^^?^'  ? 
mapU3  sap  into  sugar  (but  not  refined  sugar)  or  into  syrup,  the  P'-o/i^ions  of  sub- 
«PPHon  fa)  shall  not  apply  to  anv  employees  in  any  such  place  of  employment, 
STn  the  casfof' an  ^Sfpfoyer  engaged^  in  the  first  processing  of,  o-n  cannm^^^^^^ 
packing  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits,  or  vegetables  oi  m  the  f^^^^^  p^«^^"^^^^^^^ 
Within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Admini^stra  or)    of  a^^ 
tural  or  horticultural   commodity   during  seasonal  operations    or  mhandlmg^^ 
Rlauchtering  or  dressing  poultry  or  livestock,  the  provisions  of  ^""^section   W 
dudnc TneHod  or  p^  not  more  than  14  workweeks  in  the  aggregate  m  any 

calendar  year  slmll  not  apply  to  his  employees  in  any  place  of  employment  where 
he  is  so  engaged.  i  /•     u* 

Senator  Smith.  Could  you  give  us  briefly  the  philosophy  of  this 
amendment,  so  we  can  get  a  little  exposition  ot  that.^  , 

M^  HoLMAN.  The  philosophy  of  the  amendment  les,  primarily 
in  the  confusion  which  will  occur  withm  the  dairy  industry,  and  1  am 
applyino:  it  largely  to  the  dairy  industry  now,  where  plants  may  be 
foShi  strictly  rural  communities,  and  other  plants  may  be  located 

"'  teoth  plants  may  have  to  sell  on  the  same  market  at  competitive 

^"^That  is  really  the  nub  of  the  reason  for  asking  for  the  restoration  of 
the  language,  aside  from  the  reasons  I  propose  to  give  to  the  committee 

in  my  short  brief  here.  .  ,  .         .t 

In  that  connection,  there  is  some  new  language  inserted  into  the 
proposed  amendment  as  compared  with  the  original  7  (c). 

The  new  language  follows  the  words  "dairy  products"  m  the  second 
line,  and  is  as  follows: 

Provided  that  the  addition  of  any  necessary  ingredients  or  the  transportation  of 
Buch  mUk  whev  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  in  any  form  between  several  plants  of 
the  emploV^^^^^^        not  be  deemed  an  interruption  of  first  processmg. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  our  dealings  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  over  their  tendency  to  try  to  narrow  down  the 
scope  of  operations  of  a  given  employee  in  a  given  plant. 

For  example,  let  us  take  in  the  making  of  so  sunple  a  product  as 
sweetened  condensed  skimmed  milk.  ,       ,     . 

Here  is  a  man  who  will  be  hauling  a  200-pound  sack  o  sugar  on  a 
truck  rieht  on  up  to  another  point  where  that  sugar  is  to  go  into  a 
hoDPer  and  then  goes  down  into  the  hot  well.  The  man  who  is  stirring 
the  hot  well  has,  in  times  past,  been  defined  as  not  engaged  m  first 
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processing,  whereas  the  man  hauling  the  sugar  has  been  defined  as 
engaged  in  it. 

Likewise  the  engineer  and  fireman  who  must  keep  the  power  going 
to  do  this  operation  have  been  defined  as  not  being  in  the  first  process- 
ing, but  only  the  persons  who  are  handling  the  milk,  and  that  process 
is  interrupted  since  the  stirrer  was  eliminated. 

A  fact  of  fundamental  importance  affecting  the  ability  of  dairy 
manufacturers  to  operate  within  a  40-hour  week  is  the  extreme  perish- 
ability of  milk  and  cream.  Milk  is  and  must  be  delivered  from  the 
farm  to  the  factories  every  day.  Milk  must  be  processed  each  day  as 
it  is  received  and  the  processing  must  be  completed  in  order  to  protect 
the  quality  of  the  milk  and  to  clear  the  processing  facilities  for  the 
next  day's  supply.  Without  prompt  and  continuous  processing  the 
product  may  be  unsafe  for  human  use  and  great  waste  result. 

Senator  Smith.  Might  I  interrupt  to  ask  a  question  about  a  local 
situation  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey?  We  have  a  milk  producer 
there,  Walker  Gordon,  whom  you  probably  know. 

They  have  the  rotolactors. 

Now,  if  a  man  milks  a  cow  by  hand,  that  is  a  farm  classification, 
and  if  he  milks  the  cow  by  the  rotolactor,  it  is  an  industrial  classi- 
fication. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  In  that  particular  instance,  the  Walker  Gordon 
people  largely  with  the  assistance  of  our  organization,  came  before  a 
committee  and  ask  that  this  matter  be  investigated;  the  thing  looked 
so  foul  to  us. 

The  final  agreement  forced  upon  the  Walker  Gordon  people  by 
means  of  a  primary  and  secondary  part  of  their  milk  going  largely  to 
hospitals  and  children,  did  exclude  the  operations  on  the  rotolactor. 

But  another  clause  says  that  the  union  will  not  attempt  to  unionize 
all  of  the  farm  help  until  after  the  dealers  and  the  help  in  New  York 
City  enter  into  a  joint  agreement  whereby  the  right  of  the  union  to 
organize  farm  labor  is  recognized. 

Senator  Smith.  I  was  trying  to  raise  the  issue  about  this  paragraph 
which  you  have  suggested  here,  so  far  as  the  minimum  wage  is  con- 
cerned. Would  it  put  a  man  working  on  a  rotolactor  on  the  same  wage 
base  as  a  man  milking  a  cow,  assuming  you  are  working  in  the  same 
areas  of  production? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  the  final  determina- 
tion of  that  operation  results  in  the  rotolactor  milker  being  declared 
an  agricultural  laborer,  in  which  case  he  would  be  exempt  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  it  is  interesting— an  interesting  sidelight  of 
the  complications  involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  As  Mr.  Fraser  said,  29,000  skilled  classifications  are 
involved. 

It  is  also  of  fundamental  importance  that  the  daily  supply  of  milk 
delivered  to  dairy  manufacturing  plants  varies  widely  from  the  low 
production  season  to  the  high  production  season. 

Dairy  farms  in  the  United  States  produce  50  percent  more  milk  in 
June  than  in  November.  The  amount  of  milk  delivered  to  plants 
varies  even  more  widely  than  the  amount  produced. 

Condenseries,  for  example,  get  a  total  of  75  percent  more  milk  in 
June  than  in  November.  Part  of  this  variation  is  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  some  producers  actually  cease  delivering  milk  in  the  low  produc- 
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tion  months.    Condenseries  buy  milk  from  19  percent  more  producers 

in  June  than  in  November.  «.    i  •         i     +     'o 

The  extreme  seasonal  variation  in  the  output  of  dairy  plants  is 
reflected  in  production  figures  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  92  percent  more  creamery  butter  made  in  June  than  m 
November.  Production  of  evaporated  milk  increases  142  percent 
and  production  of  American  cheese  increases  149  percent  m  the  same 
period.     Ice-cream  production  is  218  percent  higher  m  the  peak  than 

during  the  months  of  low  production.  ^       .     .,     i  ^       i     j  • 

These  figures  indicate  the  amount  of  variation  in  the  labor  load  in 
dairy  manufacturing  plants.  To  take  care  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion, butter  plants  in  1939  hired  10  percent  more  workers  who  worked 
3  percent  more  hours  per  week.  In  1944  under  changed  conditions 
butter  plants  hired  21  percent  more  workers  and  lengthened  the  work- 
week 3  percent.  Evaporated-  and  condensed-milk  plants  hired  15 
percent  more  workers  during  the  peak  months  than  during  the  low 
months  of  1939.  Data  on  weekly  hours  of  employment  are  not  avail- 
able for  this  industry  for  1939.  In  1944  employment  increased  28 
oercent  from  the  low  month  and  the  workweek  was  lengthened  8 
percent.  In  the  ice-cream  industry  in  1939,  37  percent  more  workers 
were  employed  per  week  and  the  workweek  was  increased  6  perccjit. 
In  1944,  35  percent  more  production  workers  were  employed  at  the 
peak  and  the  workweek  was  lengthened  4  percent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Isn't  what  you  are  speaking  of  largely  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  cows  are  fresh  at  that  tune?     ,    .      .     ^  . ,     .,, 

Mr  HoLMAN.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  tried,  particularly  in  the  fluid-milk 
business,  to  reorganize  the  cows'  habits  and  have  succeeded  m  doing 
so  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely.  ,     ,       ,  ^.      n  t  v.  ^^ 

Here  is  a  table  which  represents  m  tabular  form  the  figures  1  have 
just  given  to  the  committee.     It  is  as  follows: 

Seasonal  variation  in  employment  and  hours  of  work  per  worker,  selected  indnstnes, 

1939  and  1944 

[Peak  month  as  percent  of  low  month  >] 


Industry 


Butter - 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

Icecream 

All  food  industries 


Year 


1939 
1944 
1939 
1944 
1939 
1944 
1939 
1944 


Employ- 
ment 


110 
121 
115 
128 
137 
135 
134 
116 


Hours 

worked  per 

week  per 

employee 


{') 


103 
103 

) 

108 
106 
104 
105 


i.5 


1  Fnr  biitfpr  and  condensed-  and  evaporated-milk  industries  the  peak  month  is  June,  the  low  month 
November  F??fcecr?am1he  peak  month  is  July,  the  low  month  January.  Peak  employment  m  food 
industJies  as  a  whole  comes  in  September,  the  low  month  bemg  February. 

2  Not  available. 

Source:  Based  on  data  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  workweek  in  the  butter  industry  in  1944  averaged  47.6  hours 
or  0  9  hours  more  than  in  1939.  The  workweek  in  the  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  industry  averaged  49.8  hours  in  1944,  but  comparable 
data  are  lacking  for  1939.  The  workweek  for  the  ice-cream  industry 
was  46  5  hours  in  1944  and  46.2  hours  in  1939. 
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May  I  interpolate  here  by  saying  that  daring  the  war  period  there 
was  a  rather  regular  control  over  the  amount  of  milk  that  could  be 
used  in  various  dairy  products  with  considerable  emphasis  upon 
increasing  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  available  to  be  consumed  in  bottles, 
and  that  may  account  in  pirt  for  the  fact  that  ice  cream  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  rigidly  controlled,  and  butter  which  lost  to  the  con- 
denseries,  and  cream  factories,  owing  to  Goverimient  policy,  did  not 
have  any  higher  wages  than  I  am  now  quoting. 

In  tabular  form  the  annual  averages  of  hours  worked  per  week  per 
employee,  selected  industries,  1939  and  1944,  show  as: 


Industry 

Hours  worked  per  week 

1939 

1944 

Butler           . -.. 

46.7 

(•) 
46.2 
40.3 

47.6 

Con^ionsed  aiid  evaporat'^d  txiilk      .  ..  . 

49.8 

Ice  croani           ' .-  

4C.6 

All  food  industries           ...             -          .      

45.4 
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>  Not  available. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

For  comparison  with  the  above  figures  on  employment  and  weekly 
hours,  the  folio >ving  average  figures  for  all  food  industries  combined 
may  be  considered: 

The  number  employed  at  the  month  of  peak  employment  was  34 
percent  higher  than  at  the  low  month  in  1939  and  16  percent  higher 
in  1944. 

The  work  week  w^as  5  percent  longer  in  the  peak  month  of  1939  than 
in  the  low  month  for  total  employment;  but  was  1 .5  percent  shorter  in 
1944.  The  average  hours  w^orked  in  all  food  industries  was  45.4 
hours  in  1944,  but  only  40.3  hours  in  1939. 

In  addition  to  the  very  large  and  significant  seasonal  variation  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  to  be  processed  by  dpiry  manufacturing  plants 
there  is  an  occasional  disruption  of  the  w^ork  w  eek  because  of  conditions 
interfering  with  the  regular  delivery  of  milk.  When  bad  weather  or 
other  causes  resulted  in  delayed  deliveries  in  the  day  the  work  day  is 
lengthened.  Employees  must  stay  until  all  of  the  day's  milk  is 
received  and  processed.  This  lengthening  of  the  work  day  is  not  off- 
set by  shorter  hours  later  in  the  week. 

Most  of  these  plants  run  a  7-day  week  in  order  to  milk  the  cows. 
They  have  to  be  milked  and  we  have  no  farm  storage  of  the  milk. 
It  has  to  go  to  the  plants. 

Therefore,  conditions  beyond  control  of  the  employer  frequently 
cause  the  workweek  to  exceed  the  maximum  of  40  hours.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  winter  months. 

The  dairy  industry  requires  skilled  workers  for  nearly  all  operations. 
The  necessary  skill  and  scientific  training  of  laboratory  workers  of 
course  is  unquestioned.  But  similar  exacting  skills  are  required  of 
all  workers  including  those  employed  in  such  tasks  as  cleaning  up  the 

plant. 

That  is  ordinarily  considered  to  be  unskilled  labor,  but  it  requires 
a  person  especially  trained  in  that  work  to  clean  up  a  dairy  plant  so 
that  it  is  sanitary  after  the  plant  is  cleaned. 


The  need  for  skilled  workers  precludes  mdiscnminate  seasonal  h.rmg 
and  firing  of  production  employees.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  da  ry 
fndustriti  do'^not  show  variations  in  employment  commensurate  with 
the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  products  handled.  ,  ■ 

A  fifth  factor  affecting  the  ability  of  dairy  plants  to  observe  maxi 
mum  houi-s  for  all  employees  is  the  integrated  natwe  0/^11  plant 
operations.  All  production  employees  of  a  dairy  plant  are  equally 
indispensable  to  the  production  process  This  is  true  of  ^he  man  on 
the  receiving  platform,  the  man  in  the  laboratory,  the  butter  maker, 
the  cireese  maker,  et  cetera,  the  fireman  in  the  boiler  room,  the  elec- 

*"The'ekctricir cannot  just  come  there  and  do  his  work.  He  has 
to  be  there  all  day  long  while  the  plant  is  in  operation 

Not  only  are  these  workers  essential  but  it  is  essential  that  they 
work  concurrent  hours.     Furnishing  of  steam  for  the  clean-up  process, 
the  last  operation  of  the  day,  is  as  esssential  an  operation  as  the  tur 
nishing  of  steam  for  the  first  production  operation 

The  next  proposed  amendment  which  I  offer  has  to  do  with  the 

revi^on  of  tL  language  of  section  13  (a)  (l^)' --«:t^thlTction 
the  "area  of  production"  exemption.  The  exemption  m  this  section 
applies  to  the^lescribed  plants  with  respect  both  to  nj^'«'^7  ^  ^^^^ 
and  maximum  hours  whether  or  not  such  plants  are  engaged  m  such 

'"'followfng  vour  question,  Senator  Smith,  the  particular  philosopliy 
of  tCsecond  amendment  lies  largely  in  the  territory  or  location  of  the 

''^  The  definition  of  area  of  production  which  had  been  defined  by  the 
Adininistrator  was  thrown  out  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  Zie  5  944.  Since  that  time  the  Administrator  has  not  promd- 
gated  a  set  definition  of  area  o  production  ""^er  the  act  The 
amendment  which  we  offer  would  return  the  !vf  ^tion  of  the  law 
and  would  define  area  of  production  so  far  as  milk  and  dau-y  products 
a?e  concerned.    The  language  of  the  proposed  amendment    oUows: 

On  p^e  12,  line  8,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a  semicolon  and 
add  subsection  11  to  read  as  follows: 

(U\  To  an  individual  cmploved  within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by 
the  4dmi^ut?rator)ensagcd  in  handling,  pacl<ing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing, 
the  AdministratOTi  cnK»gtu  jj,pir''raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of  agri- 

[:::rt:;kr:;'hoHiculUi?aTrZomties  for  market,  or  in  making  cheese  or  but,.r 

or  other  dairy  products:   Provided — 

and  this  is  important — 

Th«t  in  the  case  of  milk  and  dairv  products,  employees  shall  be  deemed  employed 
w    iho  or?«  of  nroduction  if  thev  are  employed  (I)  in  a  receiving  plant  engaged 
withm  the  a^^:^,^«,f  PJ^f  "^^^^^^^^  or  cream,  provided  at  least  95  per  centum 

'"l  Hr'Jnhfr^o  of  he  supply  o^n^^^^  or  cream  for  s'uch  plant  during  the  preceding 
!!lwH«r  vTr  was  rece?v^ed  from  farms  located  within  the  same  county  as  the 
calendar  >^f;^/^f •  "^^^^.V^^^^^  counties;  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  employees  emploved 
receiving  plant  or  in  co^^^^^  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  provided 

Z  t^rTfoercerft  «f  «"PPly  ^^  ^^^^  or  dairy  products  of  such 

\     f  nJrlna  thenre^ed  ng  calendar  year  was  received  (a)  from  farms  located 
plant  dunng  the  Preceding  '^^^^^^^j         j^^^^  ^^  in  contiguous  counties 

or    b    from  r^eiv^ng  plants  or  other  manufacturing  plants  so  engaged,  located 
*   •     oTn^nf of  seventv-five  miles  of  the  manufacturing  plant  where  the  em- 

^ol^^es^rf^pr^^^^^^^^^^^  determining  the  volume  of  dairy  products,  the  milk 

equivalent  thereof  shall  be  the  basis  of  determination. 

These  sueeestions  were  made  as  a  result  of  contact  with  our  people 

in  aWt  ever^^^^         of  the  United  States.    We  checked  the  routes, 
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we  checked  the  radius,  and  we  are  confident  that  this  definition  for 
dairy  products  will  work,  and  we  suspect  that  it  will  pass  the  Supreme 
Court  because  the  language  is  very  clearly  defined,  and  if  Congress 
should  act  upon  it  the  Administrator  will  not  be  in  the  position  ot 
trying  to  define  what  "area  of  production"  is,  and  very  few  people 
in  the  wage-hour  industry  are  familiar  with  these  particular  definitions. 

Dauy  manufacturing  industries,  by  and  large,  are  industries  of 
small  towns.  Milk  processing  must  take  place  close  to  the  farm 
because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  milk,  and  because  of  its  great 
bulk  which  makes  long  hauls  costly. 

The  location  of  dairy  industries  in  small  towns  gives  access  to 
laborers  whose  cost  of  living  is  the  lowest  in  the  country.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  conformance  with  a  minimum  wage  standard  would 
work  an  undue  hardship  on  plants  located  in  an  "area  of  production. 
The  minimum  wage  designed  to  give  equal  standards  of  livmg  to 
urban  and  rural  workers  would  necessarily  be  less  for  the  latter  than 

for  the  former.  .  .    . 

A  further  problem  in  establishing  minimum  wages  is  the  proximity 
of  the  dairy  plants  to  the  farms,  the  largest  economic  area  of  self- 
employment  in  the  Nation.  Agriculture  cannot  afl'ord  the  proposed 
scale  of  minimum  wages  for  its  employees,  even  at  wartime  prices. 
Many  farmers  would  prefer  to  work  for  the  minimum  industrial  wage 
if  the  opportunity  were  afforded.  They  might  even  prefer  to  become 
self-employed  as  operatoi-s  of  small  creameries  or  cheese  factories  and 
accept  a  labor  return  less  than  the  wage  which  they  would  be  com- 
pelled by  minimum-wage  regulations  to  pay  to  such  hired  help  as 
would  be  required.  The  absurdity  of  a  smaller  return  for  a  proprietor 
than  for  his  helper  is  apparent.  Such  conditions  could  be  avoided  by 
providing  for  the  "area  of  production"  exemption. 

That  the  above  contrast  between  self-employed  and  hired  workeTS 
in  the  dairy  industry  is  not  unrealistic  is  shown  by  census  data  on  the 
average  size  of  butter  and  cheese  establishments.  Creameries  m  1939 
employed  an  average  of  only  five  workei-s  per  establishment.  Cheese 
plants  employed  onlv  one  and  nine-tenths  wage  earners  per  establish- 
ment. A  study  of  Wisconsin  creameries  showed  that  nearly  half  of 
the  creameries  were  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  larger  cream- 
eries. These  would  be  one-  and  two-man  plants.  They  handled 
one-seventh  of  the  total  milk  received  by  creameries.  Small  cre^am- 
eries,  being  willing  and  able  to  operate  at  a  lower  labor  cost  than  those 
who  would  be  required  to  pay  minimum  wages,  would  tend  to  increase 
in  numbers.     These  creameries,  however,  are  generally  inefficient  by 

over-all  standards.  ,      ,     .  i .  •       •.  , , 

Hence  a  shift  of  butter  production  to  such  plants  would  mevitaJbly 
mean  less  money  returned  to  producers  for  milk  and  cream.  The 
situation  with  respect  to  cheese  factories  is  even  more  acute  with  98 
percent  of  the  Wisconsin  plants  handling  less  than  5,000,000  pounds 
of  milk  annually  and  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  handling  more  than 
10,000,000  pounds.  Where  the  partnership  is  used  even  larger  plants 
could  legally  escape  the  law.  .... 

The  existence  of  such  opportunities  for  honest  evasion  of  minimum- 
wacre  regulations  would  work  great  hardships  on  the  generally  more 
efficient  dairy  plants  engaged  in  processing  the  same  commodities. 
Since  dairy  plants  generally  are  located  in  an  area  of  production  con- 
forming to  our  proposed  definition,  exemption  of  plants  in  such  area 
would  relieve  this  problem. 
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Because  of  the  factors  enumerated  a^ove-location  of  da^^^^^^ 
in  low-cost-of-living  areas,  proximity  to  P«P^1^,^^^^/^7^P^^^^^^^^ 
in  low-paid  self-em|loyment,  and  -^^-}^;^^^^^^^ 

reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labpr  Statisticis  received  annual 

In  1944  production  workers  in  ^h^  butter  mdust^r  rec^^^^^^^  ^ 
earnings,  average  hourly,  of   (0.9  cents      int  "'  .     average 

hourly  wage  was  in  the  confectionary  mdustiy   in  ^hjcht^ 

wage  was  72.3  cents.     The  average  for  all  *°^<*  '"f"™rated-milk 
cents  which  exceeded  earnings  in  the  condensed-  and  evaporatexi  muK. 

Sst^y  of  73.7  cents  and  in  the  ice-cream  •"'^"^^.■■y  "Ind  nre^g 
hour,  which  exceeded  the  -rningsm  the  canning  and  prese^^ 

inHiistrv  bv  2  cents  per  hour,  but  was  12.6  cents  per  "V^VJ^"^  u.^a^^r 
"vtrag?of\ll  foodlidustri^s.     If  wages  o    -orkers  m    he  but  cr 

pe?pound  of  butterflt  of  any  of  the  day  P^oduc^,^;  Sonev  f rom 
applving  minimum-wage  regulations  ^^""Ij^ ^be  to  taU  m^^^ 

ferougl!  itel^p^ror  i^iS^y^  tSi-o^l^ /^uSd  market. 

fnf^^r^^  ?hrm;s:^.%hn=\i^  t^  ^of  t:^:^, 

i  doslby  retmning  to  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  minimum- 

"IhShUosTphy  is  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  are  served 
bv  bolstering  the  incomes  of  the  lowest-income  groups. 
%nselecUng  industrial  workers  for  special  consideration  under  this 
in  S'^"^<^™S  jnfiubi  undesh-able  impacts  upon  low- 

IStion  tsS  ?.~1  to  r«lu,.  t„«l„  .gri.ul.ur.l  incom... 

Tliflt  plo^es  mv  direct  statement,  sir. 

Senator  Tu^NELL.  As  I  understand,  sir,  you  are  not  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  the  wage-and-hour  law. 

\fr-  wXiMAN    No  sr;  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  theory. 

Wp  J^Sze  that  time  changes  and  that  some  social  legislation 
V, o  .!>  ZT^ht  statutes  from  time  to  time.  We  do  think  it  should  be 
has  to  go  on  the  statuses .  „_;,•-,  u„.„  ^x^pre  we  would  be  hurt, 
safeguarded  and  we  are  in  a  Pos«»on  here  ^Pf'fts  present  form  be 
and  very  drastically  hurt,  should  the  law,  m  its  present  lorm,  oe 
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passed  without  the  reinclusion  of  the  amendments  in  the  form  as  we 
have  suggested. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Holman,  have  you  as  yet  been  able  to 
note  any  decrease  in  the  price  of  dairy  products  since  the  war  has 
ended? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  beginning  was  just  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  lowered  the  price  on  dry  skimmed  milk  2  cents  a  pound. 
That  is  the  equivalent  of  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  terms  of  fluid 
milk  going  into  New  Orleans. 

Seuator  Ellender.  If  there  is  no  method  by  which  we  can  main- 
tain our  present  price  structure,  and  this  bill  should  go  into  effect  as 
proposed,  and  without  your  amendments,  how  much  would  that  in- 
crease the  cost  of  producing  dairy  products?  Can  you  give  us  an 
idea? 

Mr.  Holman.  It  will  have  to  be  an  off-hand  thought  here. 
Our  prices  now  for  labor  all  the  way  from  around  50  cents  an  hour 
up  to  as  high  as  $1,  and  our  wages  for  butter  makers  alone  range  from 
$176  to  $200  a  month. 

At  the  present  time  in  Minnesota,  one  of  the  great  unions  is  attempt- 
ing to  organize  all  of  our  butter  makers  who  normally  are  managers, 
as  well  as  superintendents,  of  the  plants,  and  who  normally  are  on 
duty,  like  I  work,  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  because  they  have  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  the  man  in  the  community  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
plant  as  long  as  he  is  awake  and  in  the  neighborhood. 

If  that  butter  maker  at  $176  is  cut  back  to  40  hours,  and  then  time 
and  a  half  for  all  the  work  he  has  to  put  in,  and  you  run  that  scale 
down  the  line,  you  would  have  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  think  the  industry  can  now  absorb  any 
portion  of  the  costs  proposed  in  this  bill  without  hurting  the  producers 
of  dairy  products? 

Mr.  Holman.  Only  the  very  minimum  wage  provision.  They  can- 
not absorb  the  provision  for  skilled  workers. 

There  are  some  industries  we  know  that  could  not  get  along  on  the 
new  proposed  wages.     We  could  get  along. 

Our  position  is  not  that  we  are  advocating,  but  we  will  go  along  with 
the  group  in  agriculture  that  is  most  hurt  by  the  minimum  wage. 
That  is  our  position.     We  support  that  group. 

If  it  is  cotton,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  or  sugar,  or  something  else, 
we  will  support  it. 

If  it  is  a  large  and  comprehensive  group,  what  they  can  stand,  will 
be  our  position. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  would  be  in  the  same  fix  as  you  are  in, 
and  unless  they  get  prices  to  pay  these  additional  wages  their  business 
would  simply  go  by  the  wayside? 

Mr.  Holman.  They  would  be  in  a  worse  fix  for  this  reason:  Let  us 
assume  that  butter  has  to  take  additional  raps,  and  it  probably  may. 
Butter  has  already  gone  through  an  evolution  whereby  much  of  the 
butter  formerly  niade  from  separated  cream  is  now  being  made  from 
whole  milk  that  is  moved  into  the  creamery  and  there  separated  and 
used  for  whatever  may  be  the  best  purpose. 

If  the  butter  industry  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  wages,  those  plants 
will  transform  into  fluid  milk  plants,  or  some  other  kinds  of  plants 
that  can  pay  and  stand  the  wages. 


We  know  that  is  a  very  different  position  from  some  industries 

that  cannot  convert  like  we  can.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,.  ^  i,,  _„  j  |V,p  ^om- 
But  damage  would  be  experienced  both  by  the  people  and  the  com 
mmiities  that  had  to  shut  up  the  dairy  plants  f^^  m^e  t^te  m^^^ 
another  200  miles  to  some  other  place  m  order  to  ^e  handled  tiiat  is 
shut  up  the  butter  plants  or  shut  up  the  thousand  httle  che^^e  ^^f^ 
tories  which  have  been  institutions  of  the  neighborhoods  for  nearly 
Too  years,  and  turning  that  product  into  the  great  plants  located 

"l^n^tor  e'^^^^        Now,  Mr.  Holman,  if  these  wages  should  go 
into  effe^  as  written  in  the  bill,  without  --P^^'  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  production  of  milk  products  advanced  so  that  you  could  reduce 
vniir  cost  of  production  by  savings  on  labor?  ,  i.     •  « 

^  That  is,  by  doing  the  same  work  with  less  labor  by  using  mechaniza- 
tion to  save" on  the  cost  of  production?  ,  .  *t  „  „„;„*  whore 
Mr.  Holman.  Well,  technology  »«s  jidvanced  to  the  point  where 
ftt  the  nreseiit  time  our  very  large  combination  dairy  plants  aie  able 
to  ter'litTcomparatively  cheaper  than  the^  more  prnn.tive  plants^ 
hnt  foUowine  vour  question  through  as  to  how  much  can  the  large 
prant  standln'^thc  way  of  additional  increased  costs,  that  is  prob- 

'Tthf  plant  is  owned  by  private  capital  they  would  probably  go 
ahead  and  take  it  out  of  the  price  they  pay  the  farmer. 
Senator  Ellendeh.  The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  smiply  this^ 
If Ta^es  are  so  high  that  industries  can't  stand  the  increase,  they 
woulcTtf  prone  to  usi  machinery  to  do  the  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  done   by  man,   and   thereby   cause   unemployment.     Isn  t   that 

*"  Mr''HoLM..N.  It  is  like  asking  how  many  men  does  it  take  to  handle 
a  Grav-Hensen  or  one  of  the  other  types  of  dryers. 

We  have  dryers  ranging  from  small  ones,  15  feet  square,  up  to  as 
long  as  this  pLticitoroom,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  take  much 
more  labor  to  handle  the  large  one  than  the  httle  one. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  the  output  of  the  large  one  is  probably 
Rpvoral  times  that  of  the  small  one?  .       ,,      i^-  „ 

Mr  HTmN.  The  economic  evolution  would  be  forcing  the  dairy 
Dlant  out  of  the  hands  of  the  small  community  and  sniall  capital,  and 
would  force  the  creation  of  great  combi^nation  plants  which  would 
Zuire  mmions  of  dollars  of  capital  behind  them  and  the  industrializa- 
tion at  the  expense  of  labor  itself  as  well  as  the  community. 

Sonltor  Ellender.  That  is  the  point  I  have  been  trying  to  em- 
phSze  and  I  tWnk  that  would  apply  to  the  dairy  industry  and  would 
also  arplY  to  small  industries,  and  other  industries,  as  well. 

Mr  Holm. N.  It  could  apply  to  other  industries  much  more  easily. 

Fo;  instance,  I  am  told  that  rayon  and  nylon  can  now  be  put  on 
tV.A  «rindlcs  and  you  go  away  and  leave  them  and  they  don  t  break, 
whereas  ymiand^  biow  what  has  to  be  done  with  the  spindles  m 

a  textile  mill.  . 

As  a  bov  I  worked  in  a  cotton  mill. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  same  argument  apphes  as  between  a  wheel- 
harrow  and  an  autonobile;  doesn't  it?  .      1.     1     •     1        Af 

Mr    Holmes.  I  tliink  so.     Line  production  is  the  logical  end  for 

many  industries. 
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Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Holman,  I  gather  from  your  testimony  and 
that  of  other  a^jricultural  witnesses — - 

Mr.  Holman.  I  am  the  farmer's  liired  man,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  You  are  really  more  concerned  with  the  maximum- 
hour  provisions  than  tlie  actual  minimum-wage  provision. 

Mr.  Holman.  Definitely,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  Agriculture  is  affected  definitely  by  the  maximum 
hour,  if  overtime  means  time  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Holman.  But  agriculture  is  also  affected  by  the  minimum- 
wage  pro\dsions  applicable  to  plants  in  the  area  of  production. 

Here  is  a  plant  ui  Mankato,  Minn.,  or  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  w^here 
my  wife's  mother  lives,  500  inhabitants,  and  a  creamery  there. 

Suppose  that  creamery  has  to  pay  50  or  60  cents  an  hour  for  its 
lowest  labor.  All  the  labor  on  the  farms  wall  be  affected  by  it  and 
you  can't  hold  a  laborer  on  the  farm. 

Senator  Smith.  You  are  only  making  that  argument  for  the  area 
you  are  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Holman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Smith.  You  don't  make  it  Nation-wide  for  all  industry? 

Mr.  Holman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  tliank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Holman. 

We  will  adjourn  at  this  time  until  2:30  . 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  hearing  was  recessed  until  2:30 
p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Parmelee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JULIUS  H.  PARMELEE,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF 
RAILWAY  ECONOMICS,  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Parmelee,  I  believe  you  represent  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Ai-e  you  any  relation  to  the  fellow  that  formed 
the  transfer  company? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  No,  Senator;  not  that  I  know  of.  If  I  were  I 
probably  would  have  more  money. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  director  of  the  bureau  of  railway  economics 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads.  That  association,  as  the 
committee  doubtless  knows,  represents  practically  all  of  the  larger 
or  trunk-line  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

It  had  been  our  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  representatives  of 
railroads  in  different  parts  of  the  country  appear  before  the  committee 
because  the  railroads  in  different  sections  have  somewhat  different 
problems. 

However,  in  deference  to  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  speed  up 
the  program,  it  was  determined  that  I  should  be  the  only  witness  for 
the  railroad  industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  Who  determmed  that? 
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Mr.  Parmelee.  We  did  ourselves. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  was  the  basis  of  it?  j      ^      i  ^^„ 

Mr.  Parmelee.  The  principal  basis  was  that  we  understood  you 
wanted  to  conclude  the  hearings  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

So  I  will  undertake  to  speak  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Lot  me  make  one  further  explanation.  As  I  have  stated,  our  asso. 
ciation  represents,  for  the  most  part,  the  trunk-line  railroads,  tlio 
larger  railroads.  We  do  represent  virtually  all  of  them,  ihere  are  in 
addition  several  hundred  short  lines,  so-called,  little  railroads  which 
are  important  in  their  respective  commmiities  and  localities,  dut, 
which  do  not  bulk  very  large  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  speak  for  those  railroads.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  will 
appear  on  their  own  behalf  or  not.  But  whatever  we  say  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  as  drawn  I  feel  quite  sure  that  they  would  be  even  stronger 
in  their  opposition  and  would  have  even  stronger  reasons  tor  their 

position.  1  .      /.^ 

However,  I  do  not  speak  for  them  this  alternoon. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Parmelee,  will  you  file  for  the  record  the 
railroads  for  whom  you  are  speaking? 

(See  exhibit  A,  p.  498.)  ^    .  ^,       , 

Mr.  Parmelee.  We  can  do  that,  yes.  Senator.    It  is  a  rather  long 

'^Senator  Smith.  It  is  the  big  lines,  like  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  B.  &  O.? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Will  you  tell  us  in  your  statement  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  persons  employed  by  these  raihoads? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir.  i  i      ^i  •    -u-n 

Senator  Ellender.  Or  that  would  be  affected  by  this  bill 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  shall  do  so.  Senator,  in  the  course  of  this  state^ 
ment.  And  I  shall  be  glad  to  file  a  list  of  the  railroads  for  whom  1 
speak  with  the  committee.    It  will  include  about  150  railroad  names. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  you  are  speaking  for  them  it  will  be  a  very 
important  piece  of  information. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  will  furnish  it  for  the  record. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes,  I  think  you  should. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Parmelee.  ,,    ,   ,         .,       ,     ^ 

Mr  Parmelee.  I  appear  here,  on  behalf  of  the  railroads,  to  oppose 

the  enactment  of  S.  1349.  Before  outhning  tl\e/.f  ^^^l/f^^^'^fS 
enactment  would  have  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  i  call 
attention  to  certain  general  considerations  which,  it  seems  to  us 
clearly  mark  the  bill  as  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  1  wiU  list 
these  considerations  briefly,  and  will  then  enlarge  upon  them  to  the 
extent  that  available  time  will  permit.  ,         .   .  4. 

First  the  bill  proposes  a  radical  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate, 
which,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  show,  will  fall  with  unequal  force  on 
different  sections  and  different  industries.  . 

Second  the  bill  is  not  so  much  a  minimum  wage  proposal  as  it  is  a 
proposal  to  institute,  by  statutory  enactment,  a  general  and  Nation- 
wide increase  in  the  whole  industrial  wage  structure. 

Third  the  bill  is  distinctly  inflationary  in  character,  and  its  passage 
will  not  only  not  be  beneficial  to  labor,  but  will  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  workers,  as  well  as  to  all  other  citizens. 

Fourth  this  is  not  the  time,  during  the  period  of  war-to-peace 
reconversion,  to  institute  so  drastic  and  sudden  a  change  in  the  general 
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wage  structure.  To  enact  the  bill  at  this  crucial  period  in  our  economic 
history  would  lead  almost  certainly  to  unemployment  rather  than 
increased  employment;  and  would  tend  to  stimulate  a  reduction, 
rather  than  an  increase,  in  aggregate  purchasing  power. 

These  four  points  will  now  be  considered  in  somewhat  greater  detail. 

1.  Increased  wage  structure:  S.  1349  provides  that  a  wage  of  65 
cents  per  hour  shall  become  the  statutory  minimum,  immediately 
upon  enactment.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  hour, 
or  62 K  percent,  over  the  statutory  minimum  of  40  cents  that  became 
effective  a  year  ago  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  industries,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  United 
States,  actual  minimum  wages  now  in  effect  are  greater  than  40  cents. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  railroad  industry,  where  the  minimum  at  the 
present  time,  so  far  as  the  larger  railroads  are  concerned,  is  57  cents 
per  hour,  as  I  shall  later  outline  to  the  committee. 

Nevertheless,  any  radical  increase  of  this  kind,  put  into  effect  at  a 
single  step  by  legislative  fiat,  is  bound  to  create  dislocations  in  those 
industries  and  sections  which  are  now  on  a  minimum  level  of  40  cents 
or  slightly  more.  Furthermore,  it  would  have  widely  varying  im- 
pacts on  different  industries  and  sections,  insofar  as  they  are  now  on 
different  minimum  levels. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  proposed  minimum  shall  be 
increased  5  cents  per  hour  at  the  end  of  1  year,  and  another  5  cents 
per  hour  at  the  end  of  2  years.  These  increases  might  even  be  made  at 
earlier  dates.  If  the  step  from  40  to  65  cents  is  a  radical  change,  to  go 
from  40  to  75  cents  in  the  short  space  of  2  years  is  even  more  radical. 
That  would  represent  an  increase  of  87 K  percent. 

As  I  will  point  out  to  the  committee,  when  I  come  to  consider  the 
effect  of  this  bill  on  the  railroad  industry,  S.  1349  would  eliminate 
virtually  all  of  the  differences  that  now  exist,  both  in  minimum  and 
higher  levels  of  wage  rates,  as  between  the  city  and  country,  as  between 
rural  and  semirural  sections,  and  as  between  the  several  sections  of 
the  United  States,  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  These  differences, 
which  have  persisted  for  many  years,  and  which  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  sound  economic  and  social  logic  behind  them,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  railroad  industry,  and  in  many  other  industries  throughout  the 
country.  At  a  later  point  I  will  present  statistics  showing  that  regional 
differences  exist  to  a  very  marked  degree  in  the  agricultural  industry, 
where  the  average  monthly  wage  paid  farm  labor  varies  widely  as 
between  the  several  regions  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  point  out  later,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  reason  we  mention 
the  farm  labor  is  because  the  lower  rated  classes  of  track  labor  on  the 
railroads  are  largely  competitive  with  the  farm  labor.  They  work  in 
the  same  regions  and  are  drawn  from  the  same  market. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Section  men? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Section  men,  yes,  sir. 

In  brief,  S.  1349  would  disrupt  many  of  the  elements  and  relation- 
ships  of  the  wage  structure  now  in  existence,  would  bear  more  heavily 
on  some  industries  and  sections  than  on  others,  and  would  completely 
wipe  out  the  differences  and  distinctions  in  wage  rates  that  have  grown 
up,  for  one  reason  or  another,  over  many  years.  It  would,  at  one 
sweep,  introduce  confusing  and  upsetting  elements  into  a  situation 
which  is  already  replete  with  complex  economic  and  social  questions. 
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2.  The  bill  proposes  a  general  wage  increase:  S.  1349  would  amend 
sections  6  and  8  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  reasonable  wage  differential  shall  be  niauitamed  be- 
tween the  minimum  wage  rates  prescribed  in  the  bill,  and  the  wages  of 
interrelated  job  classifications.  This  is  a  general  provision  susceptible 
to  a  variety  of  interpretations.  However,  the  mtent  of  the  bill  is 
clear,  which  is  to  bring  about  a  sharp  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
rates,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  then  to  carry  those  wage  increases 
up  the  scale,  through  the  several  wage  steps  and  categories,  until  the 
top  layer  is  reached.  In  other  words,  a  given  increase  at  the  bottom 
would  be  applied,  more  or  less  evenly,  to  all  wage  groups. 

The  underlying  purpose,  in  other  words,  is  not  only  to  bring  about 
a  radical  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  scale,  but  to  put  into  effect, 
at  one  stroke  and  by  legislative  means,  a  general  and  Nation-wide 

increase  in  wages.  ,    .     .  •       • 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  such  a  proposal,  it  is  so  sweeping  in 
character  that  it  should  not  be  approved  without  giving  the  matter 
much  more  study  than  has  been  or  can  be  devoted  to  it  by  Congress 
at  this  time.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  matter  should  be 
handled  as  a  legislative  problem  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  an 
administrative  and  quasi-judicial  question  to  be  delegated  for  deter- 
mination by  expert  boards  set  up  specifically  for  that  purpose. 

In  any  case,  we  think  that  Congress  should  be  most  cautious  about 
putting  into  effect  such  sweeping  and  large  increases  in  the  wage 
structure  as  a  whole,  such  as  are  here  proposed,  without  giving  the 
matter  much  more  comprehensive  consideration  than  has  thus  far 
been  devoted  to  it. 

3.  The  bill  is  inflationary:  Proponents  of  S.  1349  have  laid  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  the  contention  that  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
help  to  increase  what  is  generally  called  mass  purchasmg  power. 
I  take  issue  with  that  contention.  The  bill  might,  it  is  true,  put  addi- 
tional dollars  into  the  pockets  of  some  workers.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  would  most  certainly  tend  to  increase  commodity  prices, 
and  to  that  extent  would  prevent  purchasing  power  from  being  in- 
creased, and  might  even  lead  to  a  reduction  in  purchasing  power. 

Senator  Smith.  That  suggests  that  we  couldn't  continue  price  con- 
trol if  that  went  into  effect;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Absolutely,  Senator.  I  think  price  control  would 
be  absolutely  wTecked  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  effects  that 
would  flow  from  it.  That  is  due  to  the  modifications  that  would  be 
made  in  the  upper  wage  brackets  as  a  result  of  the  bill. 

Purchasing  power  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  dollars.  It  is  a  measure 
of  what  doUars  wiU  buy.  For  example,  if  wages  are  increased  25  per- 
cent, but  at  the  same  time  prices  go  up  35  percent,  the  number  of 
wage  dollars  will  increase  but  their  purchasing  power  will  decrease. 
This  fundamental  point  is  highly  significant,  and  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  any  consideration  of  wage  rates  and  aggregate  pay  rolls.  In 
this  connection,  I  commend  to  you  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  L.  M. 
Walling,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator,  in  his  discussion  of  this 
bill  before  your  committee  on  October  4,  to  the  effect  that  Congress 
consult  the  price-control  authorities,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  minimum  wage  on  prices,  before  taking  action.  The  effect 
on  prices  should  be  considered,  of  course,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  minimum,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  subsequent 
increases  in  the  higher  wage  brackets. 
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As  a  general  rule,  wages  per  unit  should  not  be  permitted  to  outrun 
production  per  unit.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  increases  his  output 
per  hour,  his  wages  per  hour  might  be  correspondingly  increased 
without  affecting  prices,  other  things  being  equal.  However,  if  his 
wages  are  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  his  productive  capacity 
increases,  he  has  more  money  to  spend  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
units  that  are  produced,  and  the  resulting  demand  tends  to  outrun 
the  supply.  Such  a  condition  leads  directly  to  inflation,  and  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  S.  1349  would  be  a  distinct  inflationary  step. 

Senator  Smith.  You  don't  think  then  that  by  increasing  the  pay  of 
the  workers  you  get  more  production? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Increasing  so  quickly,  Senator.  I  say  later  on  in 
the  statement  that  these  processes  are  rather  slow.  By  the  slow 
process  of  economic  evolution  and  adjustment  I  think  wages  can  go 
up,  have  gone  up,  and  should  be  brought  up. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  glad  you  bring  that  out.  I  think  timing  is 
very  important.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  people  living  under 
substandard  wage  conditions  aren't  as  effective  workers  as  people 
having  reasonable  living  standards  and  relief  from  the  anxiety  and 

cares  at  home. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  very  true,  Senator.  I  agree  with  that 
position  fully. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  position  did  your  organization  take  on 
the  40-cent  minimum? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  So  far  as  I  know  we  didn't  appear,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  myself,  in  any  case. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Were  you  employed  by  the  same  people  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  was  your  work  then? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  was  in  the  same  line  as  at  the  present  time. 
However,  I  am  engaged  sometimes  in  wage  cases  and  sometimes  in 
rate  cases  and  sometimes  in  congressional  hearings  and  I  don't  always 
appear  in  these  cases. 

Senator  Smith.  Of  course,  under  our  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission set-up  the  railroads  wouldn't  suffer  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  double  squeeze  we  talk  about,  because  if  there  were  higher  wages 
it  would  be  reflected  in  their  rates;  they  would  get  a  higher  rate 
allowance. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yos.  I  mention  that  in  a  moment.  We  are  in  a 
rather  peculiar  position  in  that  the  railroad  wage  bill  is  rather  high 
relatively  in  comparison  to  other  industries.  We  are,  of  course,  re- 
stricted as  to  the  prices  we  can  charge,  so  that  we  have  that  double 
squeeze  both  ways,  and  the  railroads  suffer  very  quickly  as  a  result 
of  any  large  increase  in  wages. 

Senator  Smith.  You  might  be  forced  to  request  a  rate  increase,  in 
case  this  wage  raise  made  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  rate  increase 
to  take  care  of  your  total  costs. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  would  be  very  much  afraid  of  that.  I  don't  want 
to  bring  that  in  as  a  statement  of  actual  probable  facts  because  we 
don't  know  what  would  happen  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  consider- 
ations we  have  to  take  into  account. 

Senator  Smith.  Certainly  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or 
any  public  utility  commission,  in  figuring  the  rates  to  the  public,  has 
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to  consider  what  the  wages  are,  as  a  part  of  the  cost,  before  it  can 
determine  what  the  rate  shall  be.     Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  No  question  about  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Smith;  I  am  not  trying  to  relate  this  all  to  the  railroad 
and  public  utihty  industries  but  in  those  cases  the  rates  to  the  pubhc 

are  fixed.  -   ,     , 

Mr.  Parmelee.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  Senator.  VA  e  naa 
that  exact  experience  in  the  latter  part  of  December  1941.  Railroad 
employees  received  quite  a  large  wage  increase  and  Pearl  Harbor  came 
in  at  that  point,  as  the  committee  will  recall,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  railroads  to  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  im- 
mediately and  ask  for  increased  rates.  The  Commission  expedited 
the  matter  and  gave  them  those  increased  rates  within  a  few  weeks. 
Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Parmelee,  can  you  tell  us  what  percentage 
of  the  railroad  cost  is  represented  by  labor? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir.  Generally  speaking  two-thirds  of  the 
revenues  of  the  railroads  are  expended  for  so-called  operaitng  costs 
and  two-thirds  of  the  operating  costs  are  represented  by  labor  costs, 
which  means  that  about  40  percent  of  the  total  revenues  go  to  labor 
directly.     That  is  a  somewhat  higher  average  than  apphes  in  a  good 

many  industries.  •     ,^   -^   ^ 

Senator  Smiih.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Parmelee,  isn  t  it  true 
that  your  wage   structure  has   been   developed   through   collective 

bargaining?  ^  ,  , 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Very  much  so,  Senator  and,  as  you  know,  we  have 
a  special  legislative  and  administrative  set-up  for  that  specific  purpose. 
Senator  Smith.  Yes.  n.     t 

Mr.  Parmelee.  In  the  long  run,  it  would  not  be  to  the  benent  ol 
the  workers  to  so  increase  wages  as  to  bring  about  increased  prices. 
Such  a  policy  merely  tantalizes  the  workers  into  thinking  that  they 
are  betering  their  economic  status,  whereas  they  are  actually  losing, 
rather  than  gaining  ground.  To  lead  them  into  such  a  position  would 
not  redound  in  the  long  run  to  the  benefit  of  labor,  of  management,  of 
the  Congress,  or  of  the  public. 

4.  This  is  the  wrong  time:  Aside  from  the  fundamental  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  proposals  contained  in  S.  1349,  I  emphasize  to  the 
committee  that  this  is  the  wrong  time  to  effect  any  such  radical 

measures. 

^^e  have  just  ended  tw^o  major  wars.  Both  of  them  collapsed  on 
short  notice,  and  within  3  months  of  each  other.  The  task  of  read- 
justment and  reconversion  which  confronts  this  country,  as  a  result, 
is   much   more   serious   and   much   more   complex   than    had   been 

anticipated.  . 

A\  hat  we  need  now  is.  not  fundamental  and  sweepmg  changes  in 
wages,  hours,  and  other  elements  in  the  productive  process,  but  to 
make  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  as  smoothly  and  quickly  as 

Fundamental  economic  changes  of  the  kind  here  proposed  might 
possibly  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  years,  step  by  step,  without 
upsetting  the  equilibrium  between  production  and  distribution,  supply 
and  demand,  w^ages  rates  and  prices.  To  make  such  a  step  all  at 
once  w^ould  be  unwise  at  any  time.  To  make  it  at  this  particular 
time  during  a  period  of  readjustment  and  reconversion,  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  the  height  of  economic  and  social  unwisdom.  Industry 
must  absorb  the  many  war  production  workers  who  are  behig  released 
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from  their  wartime  jobs,  and  at  the  same  time  must  be  prepared  to 
make  a  place  for  millions  of  returning  veterans,  whose  claims  on  the 
economy  should  be  met  as  quickly  and  fully  as  practicable.  These 
tasks,  of  absorbhig  millions  of  workers  of  the  two  classes  I  have  men- 
tioned, diflicult  as  they  are,  should  not  be  made  more  difficult  by  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure  as  this. 

Another  result  of  the  bill,  at  a  time  when  employers  are  struggling 
with  the  necessity  of  fitting  higher  wages  into  a  pattern  of  stabilized 
prices  for  their  products,  would  be  to  drive  those  same  employers  to 
mechanization  of  their  plants  and  their  methods.  Machines  would 
take  the  place  of  men,  because  the  cost  of  operating  machines  can  be 
determined  rather  accurately  in  advance,  and  the  cost  of  machhie 
production  can  be  calculated.  Further  mechanization,  both  in  the 
railroad  industry  and  in  manufacturing  generally,  would  lead  to  what 
is  known  as  technological  unemployment,  which  would  benefit  neither 
the  workers  themselves,  nor  their  employers,  nor  the  public  in  general. 

In  brief,  we  are  wholly  sympathetic  with  the  desire  of  Congress, 
and  of  labor  and  management,  to  maintain  employment  in  the  United 
States  at  the  highest  possible  levels,  both  in  this  difficult  transition 
period  of  reconversion,  and  in  the  longer  postwar  jicriod  that  lies 
ahead  of  us.  Anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  program  of 
building  peacetime  employment  up  to  the  highest  attainable  levels 
should  be  looked  upon  with  great  reserve.  S.  1349  would  definitely 
provide  such  an  interference  with  the  orderly  process  of  attahiing  a 
satisfactory  postwar  employment  situation. 

Senator  Smith.  You  think  tliis  might  close  down  a  number  of  in- 
dustries because  of  the  squeeze? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes.  It  certainly  would  apply  to  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Mechanization  of  the  railroad  industry  offers  one  way  out 
of  the  burden  of  higlier  wages,  which  we  do  not  like  to  contemplate, 
but  that  has  been  true  in  the  past  and  it  is  also  a  possibility  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  things  to  consider  in  connection 
with  sudden  large  increases  in  wages. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  you  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  maximum  employment  at  this  time  in  the  reconversion  period. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Of  course,  I  think  you  would  probably  agree  that 
the  standard  of  living  has  got  to  be  consistent  with  a  solid  economic 
foundation. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  think  so,  Senator.     May  I  add  this  comment. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  minimum  wages,  so  far  as  they  are 
put  into  effect  by  legislative  action,  should  be  placed  at  a  rather  low 
level.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  I  want  to  see  sweatshop  wages, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  so  far  as  legislative  action  is  concei'iied 
I  think  they  should  be  placed  as  low  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
people  on  something  more  than  a  subsistence  level  of  living  and  wages 
generally  should  be  above  that  point. 

The  normal  economic  process  of  collective  bargaining,  competition, 
and  other  things  ought  to  enter  in  and  raise  the  wages  to  whatever 
whatever  point  may  be  advisable  and  possible,  but  by  the  process  of 
free  enterprise  and  competition  and  fair  play  and  not  necessarily  by 

legislative  fiat.  ,  •   a 

I  want  to  make  myself  very  clear  on  that  point. 
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Senator  Smith.  You  probably  would  favor  the  lowest  possible  prices 
of  things  produced  as  well  as  railroad  transportation  so  that  all  tne 
population  could  get  the  benefit  of  the  spread  of  low  prices.'' 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Absolutely,  Senator  Smith. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  effects  enactment 
of  S  1349  would  have  on  the  railroad  industry,  on  its  ability  to  niam- 
tain  employment,  and  on  its  postwar  traffic  and  revenue  prospects. 

You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  railroads  occupy  an  unportant  place, 
both  in  the  national  economv  and  in  the  transportation  tield.  lou 
will  also  agree  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  rail  industry 
should  be  in  postwar  position  to  serve  the  public  adequately  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  rates,  at  the  same  time  supplying  to  raih-oad  labor 
the  CTeatest  possible  number  of  regular  job  opportunities. 

Minimum  wage  paid  rail  track  labor:  I  consider  first  the  existing 
minimum  wage  on  the  railroads.  In  that  industry,  for  the  railways 
for  whom  I  speak,  the  present  minimum  wage,  generally  speaking, 
is  57  cents  per  hour.  This  rate  has  been  in  effect,  by  mediated  agree- 
ment, since  December  27,  1943.  ,1.^1  ^f  « 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  handed  to  each  member  of  the  committee 
a  series  of  seven  tables  numbered  from  1  to  7.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  each  of  those  tables,  if  I  may,  briefly,  as  I  go  along,  and  i 
shall  refer  to  them  by  number,  if  I  may.  ,     ^  ^1         •  . 

Senator  Ellender.  They  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  the  pomt 

at  which  they  are  referred. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  connection  with  your  testunony. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Thank  you. 

Table  1  which  I  now  present  to  the  committee,  shows  the  trend 
in  the  min'imum  wage  paid  by  railways  of  class  I  as  of  various  dates 
since  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

Table  I.— Minimum  wage  rate  since  passage  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938: 

Railways  of  class  I  in  the  United  States 


Minimum 

Minimum 

straight- 

rate  per 

time  earn- 

hour 

ings  for 

(cents) 

204  hours 
per  month 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act: 

25 

$51.00 

Oct.  24,  1938 - - 

30 

61.20 

Oct.  24,  lyoW - - 

Mar.  1,1941 - " 

36 

73.44 

Mediated  settlements: 

46 
57 

93.84 

Dec.  1,  1941- 

Dec.  27,  1943 - " " " 

116.28 

Under  the  terms  of  that  act,  the  minimum  wage  became  25  cents 
ner  hour  on  October  24,  1938,  30  cents  per  hour  on  October  24,  1939, 
and  36  cents  per  hour  on  March  1,  1941.  This  rate  of  36  cents  was 
recommended  by  an  industry  committee  and  applied  to  trunk-line 
railroads,  while  the  minimum,  effective  March  1,  1941,  for  the  so- 
called  short-line  railroads  was  33  cents  per  hour. 

In  other  words,  the  short-line  railroads  were  given  a  rate  3  cents 
less  than  the  trunk-line  railroads,  and  in  that  very  action  recognition 
was  given  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  short-line  railroads  operate  in 
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country  or  rural  sections  away  from  the  large  cities,  and  that  costs  of 
living  and  other  standards  are  somewhat  different  on  those  lines  than 
on  the  trunk  lines. 

Senator  Smith.  Wasn't  that  progressive  rise  due  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  The  act  did  stimulate  that  rise. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  All  of  those  steps  took  place  under  the  terms  of 
the  act.  Senator. 

By  mediated  settlement,  the  minimum  wage  rate  became  46  cents 
on  December  1,  1941,  and,  as  already  stated,  rose  to  57  cents,  effec- 
tive December  27,  1943. 

Senator  ELLENDf]R.  Mr.  Parmelee,  what  effect  did  these  mediated 
settlements  have  upon  the  railroad  rates? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  As  a  result  of  the  1941  increase,  there  was  an 
increase  in  freight  and  passenger  rates.  The  freight  rate  increase, 
however,  has  been  taken  off  by  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  is  no  longer  in  effect.  It  has  been  suspended.  The 
passenger  increases  are  still  in  effect. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  when  it  was  increased  in  December 
1943,  to  57  cents? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  rates  since  this  time. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  1941  or  1943? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Since  1943.  That  has  been  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  war  the  railroads  have  had  all  of  the  business 
they  could  handle  and  they  didn't  have  to  w^orry  a  great  deal  about 
their  expenses.  However,  as  I  will  point  out,  we  are  facing  a  different 
situation  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Tunnell.  On  October  24,  1938,  the  minimum  wage  was 
25  cents? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  on  December  27,  1943,  by  mediated  settle- 
ment, the  minimum  rate  was  57  cents. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Or  a  rise  of  the  difference  between  25  cents  and 
67  cents,  between  October  24,  1938,  and  December  27,  1943. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Or  32  cents  in  5  years. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  say  you  are  paying  57  cents  now  and  if 
you  should  within  3  years  raise  the  standard  to  75  cents  you  would 
be  raising  it  18  cents,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  As  far  as  the  minimum  wage  is  concerned;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  then,  it  is  only  about  6  cents  per  year. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Let  me  call  your  attention.  Senator  Tunnell,  to 
the  fact  that  of  this  increase  in  the  last  6  years  that  you  speak  of,  21 
cents  was  obtained  by  mediation  and  collective  bargaining  and  not 

by  law. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  talking  about  the  ability  to  pay. 

Senator  Smith.  You  mean  the  rate  of  increase. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes,  the  rate  of  increase  and  the  length  of  time 
that  it  took  to  go  up  32  cents. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  On  the  basis  of  a  25K  work-day  month,  a  railway 
employee  receiving  no  more  than  the  minimum  rate  of  57  cents  per 
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hour  would  earn  a  straight  time  wage  of  $116.28  per  month,  as  shown 
in  table  1.  This  is  in  contrast  with  minmium  straight  ^1"^^/^^^^^^^^ 
earnings  of  $51  per  month  in  1938.  Thus  the  mi^unum  rate  of  pay 
has  already  more  than  doubled  minunum  earnmgs  in  the  .railroad, 
industry  since  the  first  such  rate  was  prescribed  by  the  1^  air  l^aoor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.     It  has,  in  fact,  increased  128  percent. 

That,  however,  applies  only  at  the  minunum.     I  want  to  make 
aiat  very  clear.    And  I  am  going  to  also  be  very  emphatic  to  you 
about  all  the  increases  which  would  take  place  above  the  minimum 
all  the  way  up  the  scale,  if  the  minimum  wages  that  are  here  proposed 
should  be  made  effective.  ,  avi   nn  r.r^i^ 

Number  of  railway  employees  now  receiving  less  than  b5  7U,  or  /d 
cents  per  hour:  As  of  October  1942  my  office  made  a  special  study  as 
to  the  number  of  railway  employees  receivmg  various  wage  rates. 
During  that  month  railways  of  class  I  in  the  United  States  had  a 
total  of  1,472,434  workers  in  their  pay  roll.    ^  ,  /      -i      ^ 

You  asked  me,  Senator  Ellender,  about  the  number  of  railroad 
employees  involved.  They  number  ahnost  exactly  the  same  today 
as  in  October  1942.  , 

Reclassifying  those  workers  according  to  the  present  wage  scale, 
the  following  results  are  obtained.  If  the  minunum  wage  in  the  rail- 
road industry  is  raised  to  65  cents  per  hour,  the  increase  would  du-ectly 
affect  255,813  employees  of  railways  of  class  I.  If  the  minimum  is 
raised  to  70  cents  per  hour,  426,295  employees  would  be  direct  y 
affected,  and  at  a  minimum  rate  of  75  cents,  475,000  employees  would 

be  directly  affected.  .  i  i 

Table  2,  which  I  now  submit  to  the  committee,  shows  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  employees  of  railways  of  class  I  receiving  less  than 
65,  70,  and  75  cents  per  hour,  based  on  the  number  m  service  m 
October  1942. 

(Table  2  is  as  follows:) 

Table  2. — Employees  receiving  less  than  75  cents  per  hour:  Railways  of  class  I  in 

the  United  States 


Eewiving  less  than 

65  cents -.. 

70  cents. 

75  cents 


Number 


250,000 
426,000 
475,000 


Annual  cost  to  establish  minimum  of— 


65  cents 


$34,  200, 000 


70  cents 


75  cents 


$75. 800, 000 


$127,200,00a 


Mr.  Parmelee.  Based  on  the  average  number  of  hours  of  service 
rendered  in  Octooer  1942  it  would  cost  the  railroads  not  less  than 
$34  200  000  per  year  if  the  minimum  rate  were  set  at  65  cents  per 
hour"  would  cost  not  less  than  $75,800,000  per  year  if  the  minimum 
rate  became  70  cents  per  hour,  and  would  cost  not  less  than  $127,- 
200  000  per  year  at  a  minimum  rate  of  75  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  only  the  minimum  rate.  You  don't 
take  into  consideration  the  effect  that  the  bill  would  have  by  the  raising^ 
of  the  rates  in  the  upper  brackets? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  that  is  why,  in  the  next 
paragraph,  I  point  out  that  that  would  be  just  the  starter.    How  many 
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millions  of  dollars  would  be  involved  do  one  could  say,  but  we  know 
it  would  be  several  times  the  amount  involved  at  the  minimum. 

I  say  "not  less  than"  $127,200,000  per  annum,  because  any  increase 
in  the  present  minimum  rate  would,  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  8,  unquestionably  be  followed  by  a  great  deal 
of  pressure,  on  the  part  of  other  employee  groups  than  those  affected, 
to  maintain  the  spread  or  differential  between  classes  of  employees  in 
various  job  classifications.  1  will  discuss  this  feature  later  in  my 
statement. 

Farm  labor:  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  specifically 
exempts  farm  labor  from  its  provisions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  S.  1349. 

As  the  largest  proportion  of  railway  track  workers  live  and  work  in 
rural  communities,  many  of  them  are  recruited  in  rural  areas,  and 
many  of  them  come  from  the  farms.  The  farmers,  therefore,  are  in 
direct  competition  with  the  railways  for  labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  men  work  on  railroad  track  maintenance  part  of  each  year  and 
do  farm  work  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

My  table  3  shows  the  average  w^age  paid  to  farm  labor,  without 
board,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
month  of  July  1945.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  farm  labor  receives 
an  average  of  $99  per  month.  In  the  East  South  Central  region  the 
average  wage  paid  to  farm  labor,  without  board,  was  $53.50  per  month 
during  July  1945;  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  it  was  $59.40  per 
month;  in  the  West  South  Central  region  $80. io  per  month;  and  in  the 
East  North  Central  region  $100  per  month. 

(Table  3  is  as  follows:) 

Table  3. — Average  wage  rates  paid  to  farm  labor  {without  hoard),  month  of  July  1945 

Per  month 

without 

Region:  board 

East  South  Central _ $53.  50 

South  Atlantic 59.  40 

West  South  Central 80.  10 

East  North  Central 100.  00 

Middle  Atlantic 110.  00 

West  North  Central _ 115.  00 

New  Enc;land 126.  00 

Mountain 143.  00 

Pacific 182.  00 

Average  United  States $99 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture— Crops  and  Markets— July  1945,  p.  129. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  present  effective 
minimum  wage  for  railway  track  labor — 57  cents  an  hour — produces 
a  straight-time  monthly  earning  of  $116.28.  This  railway  minimum 
rate  is  effective  in  all  regions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  effective  in 
the  East  South  Central  region,  where  it  is  now  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  the  average  wage  rates  of  farm  labor  in  that  territory. 
Furthermore,  the  railroad  minimum  is  much  higher  than  the  average 
wage  rates  of  farm  labor  in  the  South  Atlantic,  West  South  Central, 
and  East  North  Central  regions.  It  is  higher  than  the  average  farm 
rate  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  and  is  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  whole  United  States  by  18  percent.  It  should  be  noted,  also, 
that  the  minimum  wage  for  railroad  labor  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  an  8-hour  day  for  25^  days  per  month,  which  represents  a  smaller 
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amount  of  service  time  than  usually  applies  in  the  case  of  farm  labor. 

This  table  suggests  two  comments:  First,  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  farm  wage  rates  between  the  several  sections  of  the  United  ^^ates, 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $53.50  per  month  to  a  maximum  of  $182 
per  month,  the  maximum  being  more  than  three  times  as  high  as  the 
minimum.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  why  such  wide  differences 
are  to  be  found  in  a  major  industry  such  as  agriculture,  and  whether 
it  is  wise  to  legislate  uniformly  high  scales  of  pay,  applied  on  a  Nation- 
wide basis,  in  such  other  industries  as  manufacturing  and  the  railroads. 
Second,  inasmuch  as  farm  labor  and  railroad  track  labor  are  to  a 
certain  degree  competitive,  why  make  it  more  difficult  for  farmers 
in  some  regions  to  get  and  keep  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  by  in- 
creasing the  already  large  margin  between  the  wages  they  are  paying 
and  those  the  railroads  are  required  to  pay? 

In  the  State  of  Delaware,  Senator  Tunnell's  State,  the  average 
wage  of  farm  labor,  according  to  the  statement  I  have  here,  was  $92 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  says  on  the  table  ^'Middle  Atlantic  States, 

$110." 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  was  the  average  for  that  section  of  the  United 

States  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  see.  i  i      o       ^ 

Mr  Parmelee.  In  the  State  of  Vermont,  represented  by  Senator 

Aiken,  it  was  $110.     And  in  your  State,  Senator  EUender,  it  was  $o6 
Senator   Smith.  Showing   the   difference   between    Vermont    and 

Louisiana.  ,       ., 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  don't  grow  sugarcane  and  cotton  up 

Mr.  Parmelee.  The  message  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  September  6,  1945,  recommended 

that  Congress  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  substantially  increasing 
the  minimum  wage  specified  therein  to  a  level  which  will  ehminate  substandards 
of  living. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  did  not  indicate  to  what 
level  he  believes  the  minimum  wage  rate  should  be  raised. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  me  say,  in  reference  to  what  you  said  about 
Delaware-  I  am  interested  in  farming  myself,  and  in  Delaware  1 
don't  know  of  a  single  person  that  has  a  farm  laborer  or  can  get  one. 
Mr.  Parmelee.  At  any  rate? 

Sentor  Tunnell.  At  any  rate.  .     •     ^t       t  au 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  position  we  are  in  m  New  Jersey.     All 

the  farmers  there  are  asking  for  farm  labor.     They  want  to  know 

why  we  can't  get  the  men  out  of  the  Army  so  that  they  wiU  come  back 

and  get  the  crop  out. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  right.  c.  .  r.  n  ^^u  ^ 
Mr  Parmelee.  On  that  same  date— September  6— the  Economics 
Branch  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  United  States  Labor  Depart- 
ment issued  a  study,  without  specific  recommendations,  indicating 
the  advisability  of  some  increase  in  the  present  statutory  minimum 
waae  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour.  That  study  was  entitled  ''Sumnaary 
of  Statistical  Materials  Bearing  on  Proposals  for  Revising  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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The  Labor  Department's  study,  among  other  things,  pointed  out 
the  following,  on  page  1 : 

By  June  1945,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  the  cost  of  living  in  large 
cities  had  increased  29  percent  over  the  1935-39  level,  so  that  (as  measured  by 
the  index)  an  average  of  51.6  cents  an  hour  would  be  required — with  the  same 
number  of  hours  worked  per  week^to  obtain  the  same  living  standard  of  living 
that  the  Congress  envisaged  for  a  40-cent  per  hour  level.  Actually  somewhat 
more  would  be  required  (abut  55  cents  an  hour)  because  of  (a)  a  small  downward 
bias  of  the  BLS  index  and  (6)  the  relatively  much  greater  rise  in  food  and  low- 
priced  clothing  costs,  items  which  form  a  relatively  greater  part  of  the  budget  of 
low-wage  families. 

Senator  Smith.  Are  we  to  imply  from  your  quotation  that  you 
might  approve  a  55-cent  figure  as  a  starter? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  wouldn't  go  that  far,  Senator.  I  would  say  that 
a  55-cent  rate  would  not  hurt  the  railroads,  but  any  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  which  might  affect  the  railroads  might  also  be  trans- 
lated into  higher  wages  in  the  upper  brackets.  The  railroads  could 
not  honestly  complain  of  55  cents  because  they  are  above  the  55-cent 
level  now.  If  you  ask  my  opinion  as  an  economist,  however,  entirely 
ap^rt  from  any  representation  of  the  railroad  industry,  I  would  not 
put  the  rate  higher  than  50  cents  at  the  present  time,  leaving  for  the 
future,  further  steps  to  be  taken. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  advocate  legislating  now  for  the  future  to 
provide  for  successive  raises  of  5  cents  a  year? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  especially 
at  this  time,  immediately  after  the  war  and  not  knowing  what  the 
next  few  yeai*s  are  going  to  bring.  I  think  it  would  be  great  mistake 
to  legislate  anything  by  steps  for  the  future.  I  think  the  Congress 
can  take  this  question  up  at  anytime  it  chooses  to  do  so,  and  can  put 
a  moderate  increase  in,  and  then  reconsider  the  matter  as  conditions 
warrant. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  legislation  being  for  the  future,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Congress  to  go  home,  under  your 
theory? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  No,  Senator.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  on  the 
contrary  that  is  the  very  reason  that  the  Congress  should  stay  and 
meet  existing  conditions. 

Senator  Tunnell.  From  day  to  day? 

\Ir.  Parmelee.  Suppose  you  put  in  a  fairly  large  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  at  this  time  and  certain  step-ups  for  the  next  5  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  5  years  prices  go  down  very  materially.  We  don't 
know  whether  they  will  go  up  or  down.  You  would  have  put  in  those 
minimum  wages  and  you  would  be  caught.  You  would  have  assumed, 
5  years  back,  that  prices  were  going  to  go  up  or  remain  stable,  and 
instead  of  that  they  go  down.  In  other  words,  these  conditions  have 
to  be  met  as  they  develop. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Parmelee,  don't  you  think  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  labor  as  a  whole  to  try  and  maintain  the  basic 
increases  in  wage  rates  per  hour  that  it  has  obtained  during  the  war 
and  let  it  go  at  that  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and  maintam  production 
and  employment;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  quotation  that  you  have  just  read  states, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  several  witnesses, 
the  55-cent  rate  is  about  the  rate  per  hour  that  the  existing  price 
structure  could  bear. 
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Mr.  Parmelee.  It  puts  the  wage  on  about  the  same  living  level 
that  40  cents  was  in  the  prewar  period.  , 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  and  that  is  considermg,  of  course,  tne 

increased  cost  of  living  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  right.  ,         ,    ^    i.  v. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  to  raise  it  higher  than  that,  to  as  mucn 

as  65  cents  to  75  cents  in  3  years,  as  the  biU  provides,  it  goes  without 

saying  that  it  would  certainly  do  violence  to  the  present  price  structure, 

and  industry  would  be  obliged  to  increase  prices  so  as  to  meet  ttiis 

increased  cost  of  production. 

Mr  Parmelee.  Youmight  very  easily  have  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  that  there  is  a  difference,  m  my  opmion, 

in  what  you  legislate  as  wages  and  what  an  industry,  m  an  agreement 

between  it  and  its  employees,  regards  as  proper  wages  that  that 

industry  can  afford.  -     r  au    u     i. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Which  draws  the  more  money  out  of  the  banK, 

65  cents  agreed  on  or  65  cents  legislated? 

Mr  Parmelee.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  difference,  so  far  as  the  money 
in  your  hand  is  concerned.  There  may  be  a  great  difference  m  the 
impact  on  the  whole  of  industry  and  on  the  whole  people. 

Senator  Smith.  And  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir.  ,        .  i.     ^u-      u  f 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  can  see  how  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing  but 
I  haven't  heard  from  your  testimony  why  you  thmk  so. 

Mr  Parmelee.  I  think  so,  because  I  do  not  think  we  can  foresee 
the  future.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  will  venture  to  say  what  the 
future  is  going  to  bring,  whether  prices  are  going  to  go  up  or  down 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  you  resolve  all  of  those  thmgs  agamst 

^  Mr  Parmelee.  Not  at  all,  Senator.  All  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
Congress  should  go  rather  slowly  and  step  by  step  and  meet  conditions 
as  they  arise.  You  are  in  session  here  practically  all  the  time.  lou 
can  modify  these  statutes  anytime  you  see  fit.  It  is  far  better  to 
meet  the  situation  as  it  arises  than  to  make  a  long  step-up  now,  and 
then  realize  later  that  it  might  have  been  too  long. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  that  consistent  with  your  theory  that  if  we 
legislate  now  that  it  precludes  future  amendment? 

Mr  Parmelee.  I  think  the  committee  would  agree  with  nie, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  raise  these  rates  but  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  lower  them  at  some  other  date. 

Senator  Tunnell.  1  think  it  would  be. 

Senator  Smith.  The  chainnan  has  suggested  that  you  were  resolving 
the  points  against  labor.  Of  course,  I  would  disagree  with  that, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  labor  is  interested  first  m  ]obs  and 

secondly  in  prices. 

Anything  that  may  tend  to  affect  either  one  of  those  thmgs  m  the 
long  run  is  going  to  cause  the  worker  to  suffer.  Great  inflation  or 
great  unemployment  would  be  disastrous  to  our  whole  program  to 

raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people.  u     t  .i.-  v  -f 

Mr   Parmelee.  I  thmk  you  are  right.     That  is  why  i  think  it  is 

wise  to  make  haste  slowly,  particularly  at  this  time. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  I  agreed  with  you  gentlemen,  I  should  favor 

reducing  wages  as  much  as  possible  to  get  this  ideal  condition. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  If  prices  went  down  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  we 

would  all  be  just  as  well  off. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.  I  say,  if  I  believed  what  you  gentlemen 
do,  that  is  what  I  would  favor. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Do  you  know  that  prices  are  going  to  go  down? 

Senator  Tunnell.  No;  but  neither  do  you. 

Senator  Smith.  I  want  to  better  the  living  conditions  of  the  worker. 

We  have  got  to  consider  the  effect  on  production  and  what  it  costs 
people  to  buy  things  and  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living. 
They  have  to  have  good  clothing,  food,  and  shelter.  If  prices  go  sky- 
rocketing they  cannot  possibly  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  and  the  witness  are  resolving  all  of  those 
points  against  labor. 

Senator  Smith.  No.  I  am  not  arguing  for  a  low  wage.  I  am  say- 
ing that  those  things  have  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  dollar  wage. 
I  haven't  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  right  figure  is.  I  am 
definitely  in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  it 
as  high  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  do  not  think  we  should  take  this  long  step  until 
we  know  better  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  will  we  ever  know  what  the  future  will 
bring  forth?     We  are  not  fortune  tellers  who  can  look  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  wage  rates  should  be 
settled  to  a  large  extent  by  agreement,  collective  bargaining,  by  the 
various  economic  processes  which  we  have  under  existing  enterprise. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  leave  the  matter  to  be  determined 
by  the  usual  economic  processes.  If  they  don't  go  fast  enough,  Con- 
gress can  step  in  and  assist  the  procedure,  but  not  by  a  long  step  into 
the  future  when  the  future  is  extremely  uncertain. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  you  think  it  will  always  be  uncertain? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes;  but  particularly  at  this  time,  I  would  not 
recommend  a  long  or  radical  step. 

Senator  Tunnell.  From  the  25  cents  in  1938  to  what  you  are  now 
paying  is  a  32-cent  raise. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  In  5  years. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  We  have  been  through  a  great  war  and  a  great 
many  things  have  gone  more  rapidly  than  under  normal  conditions, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  continue  this  process  into  this 
transitional  period. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  me  pose  this  question:  If,  during  the  war, 
with  full  employment  and  the  Government  purchasing  50  percent  of 
our  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  Government  agencies  didn't 
see  fit  to  raise  the  minimum  to  more  than  55  cents  an  hour,  how  can 
Congress  fix  it  at  65  cents  to  75  cents  in  3  years? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  a  good  point.  I  did  not  intend  to  mention 
it,  but  I  have  been  sittmg  in  War  ^lanpower  Commission  meetings  as 
one  of  the  management  representatives.  We  have  had  this  question 
before  us  over  and  oyer  agahi  and,  as  you  pohit  out,  the  War  Labor 
Board  never  did  put  in  an  order  for  even  a  50-cent  minimum  through- 
out the  country.  They  did  get  at  it  in  a  round-about  way  by  making 
it  a  regulation,  through  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  that  if  a  man 
was  getting  less  than  50  cents,  and  he  wanted  to  go  to  another  job  where 
he  could  get  50  cents,  he  could  get  his  statement  of  availability  and 
go.  It  was  simply  a  condition  where  a  man  could  get  50  cents  if  he 
could  get  a  job. 
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Senator  Ellender.  What  was  the  reason  for  not  suggesting  more 

'^Mr' ParmeIee.  The  rule  was  put  into  effect  by  the  War  L^^^^^^^ 
Board.  The  War  Manpower  Commission  carried  out  the  regulation 
They  were  the  ones  who  controlled  the  movement  of  labor  from  one 
industry  to  another  or  from  one  job  to  another.  I  can  t  give  you 
the  reasons  why  the  War  Labor  Board  took  the  position  they  did^ 
That  was  a  time  when  labor  was  m  tremendous  demand^  H  there 
was  any  excuse  to  go  up  to  65  or  75  cents  mmmium,  that  was  the 

^"senator  Ellender.  As  one  witness  testified,  as  ^  .f  ^^^^Jn/,  ^^^ 
minimum  was  raised  greater  than  55  cents  Per  hour  it  would  have 
affected  the  rates  in  the  upper  brackets  and  with  that  it  would  Have 
been  necessary  to  amend  the  entire  price  structure. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes.  '„a^^\n.r^arxr    n*? 

Senator  Ellender.  And  that  would  have  been  inflationary,   as 

he  put  it. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  that  have  occurred.^ 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes;  I  think  so.  t  «Knr 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Division  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  nonagricul- 
furd  employees  in  the  United  States  according  to  straight-time  wage 
rates  as  of  January  1944.  This  table  appears  at  page  34  of  the 
Labor  Department  Ldy  to  which  I  have  referred  and  -  summa^^^^^^^^ 
in  my  table  4,  which  I  now  present  to  the  conimittee.  It  sho^^s  that 
of  27,688,000  nonagricultural  employees  m  the  country,  6,029  UUU, 
or  21  7  percent,  received  less  than  50  cents  per  hour  m  January  1944, 
and  9,504,000,  or  34.3  percent,  received  less  than  60  cents  per  hour.  ^ 
(Table  No.  4  is  as  follows:) 

Table  4  -Estimated  frequency  distribution  of  nonagricultural  employees  by  straight- 
time  wage  rates  as  of  January  1944  ^^^^ 


Hourly  rate 


Number 


Under  20  cenf 

20  cents  and  under 
30  cents  and  under 
40  cents  £ind  under 
50  cents  and  under 
bO  cents  and  under 
70  cents  Bnd  under 
80  cents  and  under 
90  cents  and  under 
$1  and  under  $1.10 
$1.10  and  under  $1. 
$1.20  and  under  $1. 
$1.30  and  under  $1. 
$1.40  and  under  $1. 
$1..')0  and  under  $1. 
$1.60  and  under  $1. 
$1.70  and  under  $1 
$1.80  and  under  $1 
$1.90  and  under  $2 
$2  and  under  $2.10 
$2.10  and  over 


30  cents. 
40  cents. 
50  cents. 
60  cents - 
70  cents. 
80  cents. 
PC  cents. 
$1 


20 

30 


.40. 
.50- 
.60- 
.70- 

.sn. 

.90- 


Total. 


2, 
3, 
3, 

2, 

o 

^1 

2, 
2, 
2. 
1, 
1. 


96,000 

696,000 

211,000 

026,000 

475, 900 

900,000 

635,000 

914,000 

388,000 

310.  COO 

559,000 

241.000 

831,000 

613,000 

692,000 

107,000 

51,000 

12,000 

10,000 

7,000 

14,000 


Percent 


Simple 


Cumu- 
lative 


27,688.000 


0.3 

2.5 

8.0 

10.9 

12.6 

10.5 

9.5 

10.5 

8.0 

8.3 

5.6 

4.5 

3.0 

1.9 

2.5 

.4 

.2 


100.0 


0.3 
2.8 
10.8 
21.7 
34.3 
44.8 
54.3 
64.8 
73.4 
81.7 
87.3 
91.8 
94.8 
96.7 
99.2 
99.6 
99.8 

100.0 


o     ^    a.,Tr,Tnarv  of  Statistical  Materials  Bearing  on  Proposal?  for  Revising  the  Minimum  Wage  Pro- 
TifSi  th™i?  Latr  St^dards  Act.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  September  1945. 
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Mr.  Parmelee.  Manufacturing  employees,  of  course,  comprise  the 
largest  single  group  of  all  nonagricultural  workers.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  estimated  that,  in  the  summer  of  1945,  3  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  employees  received  a  straight-time  rate  of  pay  under 
50  cents  an  hour;  9  percent  were  under  55  cents;  13  percent  were  under 
60  cents;  20  percent  were  under  65  cents.  This  distribution  is  shown 
in  my  table  5. 

(Table  No.  5  is  as  follows:) 

Table  5. — Distribution  of  manufacturing  wage  earners  in  the  summer  of  1945 


Number 

Percent 

Stralght-timo  hourly  rate 

Simple 

Cumu- 
lative 

40  cents  and  under  50  cents  > 

330,000 

740,000 

490,000 

800,000 

600.000 

1,  400, 000 

1,460.000 

1,450,000 

1.230,000 

1,010,000 

920,000 

620,000 

410,000 

280,000 

460,000 

3 

6 

4 

7 

6 

12 

12 

12 

10 

8 

7 

6 

3 

2 

4 

3 

60  cents  and  under  55  cents 

» 

65  cents  and  under  60  cents 

13 

60  cents  and  under  65  cents 

2a 

65  cents  and  under  70  cents.. 

25 

70  cents  and  under  80  cents 

37 

80  cents  and  under  90  cents 

49" 

90  cents  and  under  $1 

61 

$1  and  under  $1.10 

71 

$1.10  and  under  $1.20 

79 

$1.20  and  under  $1.30- 

86 

$1.30  and  under  $1.40 

91 

$1.40  and  under  $1.50 

04 

$1.50  and  under  $1.60 

96 

$1.60  and  over 

100 

Total 

12,  200, 000 

100 

» Includes  a  few  workers  receiving  less  than  40  cents  an  hour. 

Source:  Summary  of  statistical  materials  bearing  on  proposals  for  revising  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  September  1945. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  By  major  industry  groups,  the  Labor  Department 
study,  which  I  have  already  cited,  showed  that  58  percent  of  the 
workers  in  the  tobacco  industry  received  less  than  65  cents  per  hour. 
The  number  of  workers  receiving  less  than  65  cents  in  other  manufac- 
turing industries  is  shown  by  my  table  6. 

(Table  6  is  as  follows:) 

Table  6. — Proportion  of  the  workers  in  various  industries  receiving  less  than 

65  cents  an  hour 

Perce-nt 
earning 
less  than 
65  cents 
Industry  group:  an  hour 

AH  manufacturing ._ 20 

Tobacco _ _ ~58 

Lumber  and  timber 54 

Textiles _ -IIIIII  47 

Apparel _ _ I  38 

Furniture _ _ 37 

Leather 30 

Paper... _ 30 

Food 28 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 27 

Electrical  equipment _ _ "  22 

Printing  and  publishing ""  2I 

Chemicals,  petroleum,  and  coal  products _ - '_  16 

Rubber 13 

Nonferrous  metal. - 3 

Iron  and  steel 7 

Machinery - 4 

Transportation  equipment— _ less  than  .  5 

Source:  Summary  of  statistical  materials  bearing  on  proposals  for  revising  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  September  1945. 
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Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  shown  not  so  much  m  number  as  Percent- 
age; the  percentage  of  total  number  of  employees  m  the  respective 
industries  who  were  receiving  less  than  65  cents. 

The  conclusion  seems  clear  that  wages  are  necessarily  ^^igfer  m 
some  regions  of  the  country  than  in  other  regions,  and  in/^me  rndus- 
tries  than  in  others,  due  to  their  respective  locations  and  conditions 
It  follows  that  a  minimum  wage  rate  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Present 
statutory  minimum  of  40  cents  an  hour  should  not  be  legislated  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  indiscriminately  for  all  mdustries. 

Senator  Smith.  That  leaves  a  little  leeway  to  increase  beyond  40. 
You  could  bring  it  up  to  50,  as  you  said  before.       ,      ,     y  „^  „^. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes.  When  I  refer  to  a  50-cent  rate,  I  am  not 
speakmg  for  the  railroads.  I  was  indicatiiig  my  own  personal  view 
in  the  matter.  The  attitude  of  the  industry  is  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  S.  1349  as  it  stands  today 

Avoidance  of  technological  unemployment:  Section  8  of  the  J^  air 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  contamed  a  definite  provision  designed 
to  avoid  technological  unemployment.  Section  8  ^^ /he  bdl  here 
under  consideration  recognizes  that  increases  in  rates  of  pay  may  suD- 
stantially  curtail  employment;  that  increases  m  pay  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  maintenance  of  employment;  that  an  upward  adjustment 
of  the  minimum  wage  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  workers. 

We  will  shortly  be  confronted  with  a  sizable  number  of  unem- 
employed.  It  has  been  estimated  that  we  may  expect  unemployment 
to  reach  a  peak  of  from  8  to  10  milhon  by  March  1946  . _  ,.     „ 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  it  estimated  that  that  will  be  of  long  standmg? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  an  estimate  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 

""  Senat"^UNNELL.  Is  it  estimated  that  that  will  be  of  long  standing? 
Mr  Parmelee.  I  was  going  to  say.  Senator,  that  is  an  estimate  ot 

theWarEpow  *     *     *;    ^''f 'T\' tZ  "Zy 

mittee  every  2  or  3  weeks  when  we  meet— so  far  as  I  know,  they 

haven't  made  any  estimate  beyond  March.  ^,    ^  ..    ^  \.^}\^rr^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  Isn't  it  your  understandmg  that  they  believe 

that  to  be  a  temporary  condition  in  the  reconversion  Penod? 

Mr.  Parmelee.    That  is  their  hope.     That  is  the  hope  of  all  of 

us,  of  course. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.  ,  ,  ^  *.   ^t 

Mr  Parmelee.  The  effect  on  mamtenance  of  employment  of 
fixmg  a  substantial  increase  in  pay  by  statute,  as  here  proposed, 
should  be  eiven  serious  consideration.  It  was  given  such  considera- 
tion by  the  Industry  Committee  that,  in  1940,  they  recomme^^^^^^^^ 
mmimum  wage  of  36  cents  for  the  railroad  industry.  Elaborate  testi- 
m^Twas  submitted  to  that  committee  by  the  railroads,  showing  that 
inrrpased  wages  in  the  railroad  mdustry  have  always  resulted  m 
Screased  iTse  of  power  machines  and  tools,  thus  leading  to  techno- 
logical unemployment.  The  committee  was  so  impressed  by  this 
showing  that  they  set  the  mmimum  at  36,  rather  than  40,  cents  per 

^^No  one  doubts  the  fact  that  as  wage  rates  advance  technology  comes 
ir^to  nl«v  more  rapidly  than  otherwise.  Surely,  with  the  employment 
Sblims  now  ^^^^^^  us,  we  can  join  in  the^  hope  that  this  Nation 
will  maintain  a  high  volume  of  private  production,  at  the  highest 
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levels  of  employment.  Any  substantial  increase  in  the  wage  struc- 
ture will  tend  to  defeat  such  a  program,  by  stimulating  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  devices,  and  by  thus  creating  technological 
unemployment. 

Proposed  amendment  to  section  8:  Readjustments  above  the  mini- 
mum. 

S.  1349  proposes  that  section  8  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be 
amended  as  follows: 

The  industry  committee  shall  further  define  such  reasonable  job  classifications 
within  such  industry  or  subdivision  thereof  and  shall  recommend  minimum  wage 
rates  for  such  job  classifications  (other  than  unskilled  job  classifications)  at  such 
levels  as  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  reasonable 
wage  differentials  between  the  minimum  wage  recommended  by  it  for  unskilled  job 
classifications  and  the  wage  rates  for  interrelated  job  classifications  in  such 
industry  or  subdivision  thereof. 

As  I  said  earlier,  that  is  a  very  unclear  sort  of  statement  and  it  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  but  there  it  is;  that  is  what  it 
is  in  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 

This  proposed  amendment  places  this  bill — S.  1349 — in  the  category 
of  a  general-wage-increase  bill. 

Table  5,  which  I  have  already  submitted  to  the  committee,  showed 
the  distribution  of  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  industries  by  hourly 
wage  rates,  in  the  summer  of  1945.  What  effect  would  this  proposed 
amendment  to  section  8  have  on  those  employees?  Of  course,  no  one 
can  tell  with  certainty,  but  table  5  shows  that  of  the  12,200,000  wage 
earners  in  manufacturing  industries,  6,940,000  workers  received 
between  60  cents  and  $1.10  per  hour,  and  that  those  workers  were 
rather  evenly  distributed  over  rate  intervals  of  10  cents  per  hour. 
Thus,  1,400,000  workers  received  from  60  to  70  cents;  another 
1,400,000  received  from  70  to  80  cents;  another  1,460,000  received 
from  80  to  90  cents;  another  1,450,000  received  from  90  cents  to  $1; 
and  another  1,230,000  received  from  $1  to  $1.10  per  hour. 

It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  if  the  minimum  wage  rate  is 
increased  to  as  much  as  65,  70,  or  75  cents  an  hour,  other  employee 
groups  will  demand  a  similar  increase  in  pay  so  as  to  maintain  what 
they  consider  a  reasonable  differential. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  existing  in  the  railway  industry.  My 
table  2,  which  I  discussed  earlier  in  my  statement,  showed  the  number 
of  railway  employees  receiving  less  than  75  cents  an  hour.  1  now 
submit  table  7,  which  shows  the  number  of  railway  employees,  exclu- 
sive of  train  and  engine  service  forces,  by  rate  ranges  from  75  cents  to 
$1  per  hour. 

(Table  7  is  as  follows:) 

Table  7. — Railway  employees,  by  rate  ranges,  receiving  75  cents  to  $1  per  hour: 
Class  1  railways  in  the  United  States  (excluding  train  and  erigine  forces) 

Hoilrly  rate  Number 

75  cents  but  less  than  76  cents. n^  791 

76  cents  but  less  than  77  cents _ _ 12,'  275 

77  cents  but  less  than  78  cents... 2I,  868 

78  cents  but  less  than  79  cents. _  23,  314 

79  cents  but  less  than  80  cents __ __  24,  846 

80  cents  but  less  than  81  cents jg^  gQS 

81  cents  but  less  than  82  cents 34^  §13 

82  cents  but  less  than  83  cents __  27,  753 

83  cents  but  less  than  84  cents. 21,  646 

84  cents  but  less  than  85  cents _ _ 14^  721 
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Table  7.— Railway  employees,  hy  rate  ranges,  receiving  75  cents  ^  ^ver ^owr: 
CloBS  I  raUways  in  the  United  States  (excluding  train  and  engine  forces)— ^on. 

Number 
Hourly  rate  ..    -q. 

85  cents  but  less  than  86  cents ,/  egg 

86  cents  but  less  than  87  cents ,r'  «gQ 

87  cents  but  less  than  88  cents ^2'  793 

88  cents  but  less  than  89  cents ,  /  Qr^ 

89  cents  but  less  than  90  cents ,,'  rgg 

90  cents  but  less  than  91  cents ,  j'  ggo 

91  cents  but  less  than  92  cents. ,«'  ^aA 

92  cents  but  less  than  93  cents 8  145. 

93  cents  but  less  than  94  cents .%'  .g. 

94  cents  but  less  than  95  cents !^'  ^07 

95  cents  but  less  than  96  cents f  J'  ^^' 

96  cents  but  less  than  97  cents ^J'  ^^^ 

97  cents  but  less  than  98  cents 5^'  rj2 

98  cents  but  less  than  99  cents -r^'  tt' 

99  cents  but  less  than  $1 ^"'  ^"^ 

Total - 431,456 

Mr  Parmelee.  The  committee  will  notice  in  looking  at  table  7, 
the  last  column,  showing  the  number  of  men  receiving  the  several 
rates  of  pay  from  75  cents  up  to  a  dollar,  that  the  numbers  are  lairly 
evenly  distributed.  It  is  to  be  expected,  I  think  if  the  mmimum  wage 
is  increased,  that  all  of  these  differentials,  even  these  penny  differen- 
tials between  different  groups  of  railroad  employees,  would  have  to 
be  maintained.  At  least  labor  would  put  the  pressure  on  management, 
to  do  that.     The  amount  of  money  involved  is  incalculable. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Could  you  tell  us  in  what  classes  those  were? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  It  was  quite  general  all  the  way  down  the  line, 
in  the  train  and  engine  forces,  in  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  way,  and  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  noticed  that  the  railroad  rights-of-way 
have  grown  up  in  grass  and  weeds,  even  on  much  used  railroads,  and 
I  was  wondering  whether  it  was  because  you  couldn't  get  the  section 

hands.  .      ,  ^        o 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  has  been  true  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  m 

particular;  ves,  sir.  .  . 

Senator  JEllender.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  employ- 
ment of  railroad  workers  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes;  we  have  gone  up  from  about  a  miUion  to 
almost  a  million  and  a  half  during  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  thought  you  could  not  obtain  more  labor? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Well,  we  got  those  men.  We  could  have  used  a 
great  many  more,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  the  figures  available  to  show  what 
the  number  was  when  the  war  started  and  then  the  increase  during 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  reference  to  what  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  calls  railroads  of  class  I.  Those  are  the 
so-called  million-dollar  railroads,  each  of  whom  takes  in  a  million 
dollars  or  more  per  year  in  revenues.  But  that  represents  about  95 
percent  of  the  whole  railroad  industry,  so  that  it  is  representative. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  .1       ,     i.   ,       t  • 

Mr  Parmelee.  The  number  of  employees  on  railroads  of  class  1  in 

1938  was  939,000;  in  1939,  it  was  988,000,  still  less  than  a  million;  in 

1940  it  was  l' 027,000;  in  1941,  it  went  up  to  1,140,000;  in  1942  it  was 

1  271  000-  in  1943,  1,350,000,  and  in  1944,  1,414,000,  and  this  year  we 
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have  been  up  above  1,450,000.  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  figure  for 
this  year  but  it  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,450,000.  So  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  almost  a  half  a  milHon  since  1939. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  difference  between  what  you  employed  in 
the  First  World  War  and  the  1,450,000,  the  decrease  was  generally  in 
what  classes  of  workmen? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  You  mean  where  has  the  decrease  occurred? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  think  it  has  been  quite  general. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Due  to  increased  mechanization,  such  as  better 
track  and  more  powerful  engines,  did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Almost  everything  to  do  with  it.  Senator.  That  is 
the  very  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here.  I  am  going  to  make  it  in 
just  a  minute,  if  I  may,  and  that  is  that  because  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased wage  rates  which  have  been  paid,  the  railroads  have  been 
driven  to  mechanization  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  their 
forces  as  a  result. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  used  to  have  a  90-pound  rail? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  It  ran  from  60  to  90  pounds. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  The  average  is  well  over  90  now.  We  go  up  to 
130  and  150  pounds. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  your  statement, 
but  would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  how  much  additional  freight  was 
hauled  by  employing  1,346,859  in  contrast  to  1,829,000  during  World 
War  I? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  a  minute. 

Senator  Ellender.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  To  what  extent  will  increased  wages  affect  em- 
ployment in  the  railway  industry?  As  I  have  already  stated,  wage 
increases  in  the  railroad  industries  have  in  the  past  stimulated  reduc- 
tions in  the  total  amount  of  employment  in  that  industry.  A  brief 
reference  to  past  experience  will  support  this  statement.  The  average 
employment  on  railroads  of  class  I  during  3  years  of  the  First  World 
W;ar,  1917  to  1919,  was  1,829,291.  During  the  first  3  years  of  our 
participation  in  the  Second  World  War,  1942  to  1944,  average 
railroad  employment  was  1,346,859.  There  was  thus  a  reduction  of 
482,432  persons,  or  26.4  percent,  in  railroad  employment  between 
those  two  war  periods.  By  contrast,  however,  the  railroads  in  this 
war  handled  a  much  greater  volume  of  traffic  than  in  the  last  war, 
total  ton-miles  for  1942  to  1944  being  81  percent  greater  than  in  1917 
to  1919,  and  total  passenger-miles  being  90  percent  greater.  A  part 
of  this  showing  of  much  greater  traffic  handled  with  fewer  employees 
was  due,  of  course,  to  other  factors  than  technological  improvements. 
I  won't  say  it  was  all  due  to  technological  improvements,  but  a  very 
large  part  of  it  was.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  was  unquestionably 
due  to  the  fact  that  as  railroad  wages  increased  between  the  two 
wars,  the  railroads  were  forced  to  install  improved  facilities,  more 
powerful  engines  and  machinery,  and  modernized  processes  so  as  to 
escape  the  heavy  wage  payments  that  would  otherwise  be  required. 
A  substantial  increase  in  railroad  wages  at  this  time,  especially  if 
forced  upon  the  railroads  at  a  single  step,  would  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  further  resort  to  mechanization,  which  would  mean  less 
railroad  employment  and  smaller  pay  rolls,  and  would  be  of  little 
benefit  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Of  course,  you  agree  that  the  railroads  are  not 
the  exception,  that  would  apply  to  all  industrial  business/ 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  think  that  is  true  generally.  That  is  the  gener- 
ally accepted  view  with  respect  to  industry  as  a  whole,  i  thmk  it  is 
particularly  true  in  the  railroad  industry,  however. 

The  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  estimated  in  December  1944  that  the  freight 
traffic  of  the  raUways  in  the  postwar  years  1947  to  1949  might  approx- 
imate 480,000,000,000  ton-miles  annually.  This  is  a  decrease  ot  about 
35  percent  under  the  level  of  1944.  As  to  passenger  traffic,  they 
estimated  a  decline  of  nearly  60  percent  under  1944. 

On  the  basis  of  present  freight  and  passenger  r^^.^^^'  ^^.^^^.^^^^^^^^ 
estimates  would  produce  a  gross  revenue  of  about  $6  000  000,000  per 
vear,  less  than  two-thu-ds  of  what  was  earned  in  1944.  ^uch  a  gross 
revenue  would  support  not  more  than  1,000,000  jobs,  on  the  basis  of 
current  rates  of  pay.  If  wage  rates  are  generally  increased  as  this 
biU    contemplates,    the  railroad-job   opportumties  would   be   even 

further   reduced.  _  .        ^        ,  j  .««««  ;« 

Senator  Smith.  That  assumes  you  could  not  get  an  advance  m 
rates  from   the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  based  on  these. 

increased  rates?  .  .       ^^  i.  „««i^  r^t 

Mr  Parmelee.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  assuming  the  present  scale  of 
rates.'  If  we  could  get  a  25-percent  increase  in  the  freight  rate,  we 
micht  be  able  to  employ  more  men. 

In  1944,  railways  of  class  I  ir  the  United  States  reported  an  average 
of  1  414  000  jobs.  If  the  prospective  employment  level  is  1,00U,UUU 
jobs  thJn  more  than  400,000  workers  employed  in  1944  must  be  let  out 
^  In'  addition,  these  railways  have  more  than  300  000  men  m  the  armed 
forces  Even  if  it  be  assumed  that  not  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  raUroad  employees  who  have  entered  the  service  wiU  return  to 
their  former  employment,  such  a  situation  would  requu-e  about 
225,000  additional  lay-offs.  v  ^u^^ 

We  have  in  the  mdustry  about  60,000  over-age  workers  eligible 
for  full  retirement.  If  these  men  now  retire,  the  number  to  be  other- 
wise laid  off  would  be  accordmgly  reduced.  Total  lay-offs  would  be 
'400  000  plus  225,000,  less  60,000,  or  565,000. 

Thus  on  the  assumed  prospective  traffic  level  for  the  postwar  years 
iq47-49  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  a  total  of  565,000  railroad 
employees  now  working  will  be  laid  off.  To  the  extent  that  wage 
rates  increase  above  the  present  all-time  peak,  the  industry  would  find 
it  necessary  to  further  curtail  employnaent. 

Curtaihnent  of  employment  is  something  that  no  railroad  nianager 
wishes  to  contemplate.  Men  are  more  essential  to  the  operation  of  a 
railroad  than  they  are  in  many  other  industries.  This  is  Particularly 
the  case,  because  wages  in  the  railway  industry  constitute  60  percent 
of  total  operating  expenses.  _  ^r  .  ^f  r..^ 

Conclusion-  I  believe  that  the  mcroases  m  mmunum  rates  of  pay 
oroposed  in  this  bill— S.  1349— would  bring  about  such  an  addition  to 
industrial  pay  rolls  that  the  principal  burden  of  the  increased  wage 
bill  would  fall  upon  men  who  lose  their  jobs,  or  men  out  of  work  trying 
to  set  iobs  Therefore,  the  burden  would  be  shifted  onto  the  Nation, 
and  onto  local  communities,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

^^Generallv  increased  wages  would  add  to  the  annual  earnings  of  the 
men  who  continued  to  be  employed.     Even  as  to  them,  however, 
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increased  pay  might  so  hasten  the  inflationary  process  that  their  pur- 
chasing power  would  be  actually  reduced. 

The  Labor  Department  study  I  have  already  cited  said,  page  11: 

If  the  Government  is  successful  in  preventing  further  substantial  price  rises 
until  such  time  as  producers  are  fully  able  to  direct  their  energies  toward  supplying 
individual  consumer  wants,  and  if  the  Government  is  prepared  to  take  action  to 
prevent  a  postwar  collapse,  it  seems  probable  that  the  general  level  of  prices  and 
the  cost  of  living  will  not  change  markedly  from  current  figures.  If  a  change 
should  take  place,  it  would  appear  more  likely  that  an  increase  rather  than  a 
decrease  will  occur  in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

In  other  words,  the  Labor  Department  is  fearful  of  further  price 
increases.  Such  a  trend  would  be  assured,  and  quickened,  by  a  general 
and  inflationary  increase  in  wages  at  this  time.  In  the  railroad  indus- 
try it  might  well  result  in  higher  transportation  rates,  which  would  be 
passed  along  to  the  general  public,  including  the  workers  themselves. 

Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  Walling,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  said  to  you  on  October  4: 

A  minimum  wage  as  high  as  75  cents  raises  a  number  of  serious  questions  with 
respect  to  prices,  effect  on  employment,  productivity,  profits,  and  so  forth,  for 
individual  industries  and  for  the  various  branches  thereof,  concerning  which  ade- 
quate information  is  not  now  available  to  furnish  an  over-all  judgment  for  all 
industries  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Did  he  advocate  a  higher  wage  rate? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  My  understanding  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I 
didn't  hear  his  statement  in  full,  my  understanding  is  that  he  was  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  he  certainly  put  in  a  word  of  caution  as 
to  whether  you  should  go  that  far.  That  was  the  implication  I  got 
from  his  statement. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  think  in  part  of  his  testimony,  or  the  testi- 
mony of  some  official  from  the  Labor  Department,  it  was  plain  that 
this  problem  had  not  been  thought  through.  I  think  Mr.  Hinrichs 
was  the  one  who  testified  on  that.  He  built  a  beautiful  picture  as  to 
what  would  occur  to  the  average  worker  if  he  got  $1,500  to  $1,900 
annually.  That  would  be  fine.  I  would  not  mind  it  if  we  could  bring 
them  all  up,  but  what  becomes  of  the  ones  in  other  groups?  He 
hadn't  thought  that  through. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  presume  that  is  what  Mr.  Walling  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  was  impressed  by  Mr.  Walling's  statement,  be- 
cause he  is,  after  all,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator,  and  he  would 
be  the  man  to  whom  the  administration  of  this  particular  act  would 
go,  and  he  would  be  responsible  for  it,  if  it  were  enacted,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  his  views  were  ones  to  which  the  Congress  might  well  give 
notice. 

Mr.  John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion,  submitted  the  fourth  quarterly  report  of  that  Office  to 
Congress  on  September  30,  1945,  in  which  he  said  of  the  minimum 
wage: 

Our  ultimate  goal  should  be  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  which  will  give  all 
American  workers  a  chance  to  buy  a  fair  share  of  what  we  can  produce. 

He  then  added: 

This  cannot  be  done  in  one  step;  it  will  call  for  gradual  progress  over  a  period  of 
years. 

These  are  sound  observations,  and  I  urge  them  on  the  committee. 
To  raise  the  currently  established  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  at  one 
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step  to  such  high  levels  as  proposed  in  this  bill  might  react  disastrously 
to  the  whole  economy,  on  labor,  on  industry,  and  on  the  general 

public.  ,  1         -1  * 

For  the  reasons  I  have  briefly  outlined  to  you,  the  railways  for 

whom  I  speak  are  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Tell  me  this:  Why  do  you,  and  others  who 
testify  along  the  same  line  and  from  the  same  standpomt,  msist  on 
basing  your  comparison  on  40  cents  rather  than  on  what  you  are 

actually  paying?  .  .  Vtu  • 

Mr.  Parmelee.  It  is  because,  in  my  opmion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  bill  have  ahnost  entirely 
overlooked,  or  at  least  omitted  to  mention,  what  you  might  call 
the  corollary  effects  of  the  bill.  In  other  words,  the  effects  on  the 
higher  wage  brackets  of  the  setting  of  the  minimum  wage  at  the 
rates  mentioned  in  the  bill.  To  my  mind,  that  is  more  important 
and  more  significant  and  would  weigh  with  much  greater  effect 
on  the  railroad  industry  than  the  mere  minimum  wage  itself. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  here  is  your  sentence: 
To  raise  the  currently  established  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  at  one  step  to  such 
high  levels     *     *     *. 

That  isn't  what  you  are  paying  as  a  minimum  wage.  You  have 
just  told  us  you  are  paying  57  cents.  ,        i   .     ^i 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  true  as  to  the  rates  mentioned  m  the 
bill,  which,  together  with  the  other  things  to  follow,  would  create, 
in  my  opinion,  the  situation  I  have  described. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  mean  the  legal  rate  or  the  current  rate? 

Which  do  you  mean?  ,  i.  ,     i 

Senator    Tunnell.  He    says,    "currently    estabhshed    mmunum 

wage  of  40  cents."  ,    ,  .  ,    ,       i    ,,        i    -i-  t 

Mr  Parmelee.  ''At  one  step  to  such  high  levels,"  and,  if  1  may 
I  will  add  a  clause  there,  ''together  with  the  resulting  effect  on  the 
higher-wage  brackets  would,"  and  so  on.  I  should  have  said  that, 
because  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  ^   , 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  you  think  those  who  are  receiving  more 
than  57  cents  have  also  had  their  raises,  so  that  it  is  in  proportion 
to  the  57  cents  rather  than  in  proprotion  to  the  40  cents? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  No;  that  has  not  been  true  in  the  last  two  wage 
increases  we  have  had  in  the  railroad  industry  in  1941  and  1943. 
In  both  cases  the  lower-paid  employees  got  higher  amounts  of  money, 
more  money  in  terms  of  cents  per  hour.  ,    ,        ,  .  ^, 

In  other  words,  it  was  distinctly  recognized  that  they  were  of  the 
lower-wage  scales,  and  they  got  a  greater  increase. 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  that  rate  of  65  up  to  75  cents  should  be 
established,  the  lower-wage  men  would  not  receive  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  upper  ones.  ,         .    , 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  employers,  as  to  which  no  one  can 
make  a  prediction.  I  know  that  the  pressure  would  be  extremely 
strong,  because  of  past  experience. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  taking  your  40-  and  75-cent  rates,  your 
argument  is  on  the  basis  that  the  estabhshed  minimum  wage  is  40 
cents,  when  you  have  told  us  that  you  are  paying  57  cents. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  That  is,  it  is  more  than  the  40  cents. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  tliat  is  established  just  as  firmly  as  if  it 
were  established  by  law;  that  is  established  by  your  own  arrangements. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  So  that  it  is  not  a  raise  from  40  to  65  cents,  it 
is  a  raise  from  57  to  65  cents. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  So  far  as  the  railroad  industry  is  concerned  that  is 
true,  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  increases  in  wages  in  other  industries 
that  might  increase  the  prices  that  the  railroads  would  have  to  pay  for 
their  supplies.  So  far  as  the  railroad  industry  is  concerned,  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  would  be  at  once  an  increase  per  hour  from 
57  to  65  cents,  and  it  would  then  go  up  another  5  cents  and  another 
5  cents,  and  those  comparatively  small  steps  would  cumulatively  cost 
the  railroads  $127,000,000  a  year.  On  top  of  that,  however,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be  the  tremendous  added  costs  of  the  increases  made 
in  upper  wage  brackets.  How  far  that  would  go  no  one  knows,  but 
it  would  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  if  that  were  carried  up  as, 
of  course,  labor  would  want  to  do. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Parmelee,  you  say  it  would  be  difficult  to 
state.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  give  us  some  figures,  for  the 
record,  to  show  what  effect  the  fixing  of  the  rates  designated  in 
table  1  from  25  cents  to  36  cents  from  1938  to  1941  had  on  those  in 
the  higher  brackets?  It  strikes  me  that  we  would  have  a  very  good 
example  there  if  you  could  give  us  that;  and  then  if  you  could  also 
give  us  the  effect  on  the  higher  brackets  when  you  mediated  the  wages 
on  December  1  from  36  to  46  cents  and  on  December  27  from  46  to 
57  cents.  You  have  been  speculating  as  to  what  would  occur  in  the 
future.  It  may  be  that  you  can  give  us  specific  testimony  as  to  what 
effect  the  raising  of  these  minimum  wages  had  on  the  higher  brackets. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  on  that.  We 
haven't  information  for  the  past  quite  as  accurate  as  we  have  for  the 
present  time. 

(See  exhibit  B,  p.  502.) 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  let  us  have  such 
as  you  can  gather.  You  can  send  it  to  the  clerk  and  we  can  put  it  in 
the  record  in  connection  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.     May  I  send  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes;  although  I  think  you  have  told  us  that 
it  was  something  that  no  human  being  could  estimate. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  For  the  future. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  On  this  bill. 

Senator  Ellender.  One  more  question.  In  table  2  you  stated 
that  260,000  employees  received  less  than  65  cents  and  426,000  less 
than  70  cents.     The  question  is:  Are  the  260,000  included  in  the 

426,000? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes,  they  are  cumulative  figures. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  are  cumulative  figures.     Thank  you. 

That  is  all.  ,  , 

Senator  Tunnell.  Your  profits  before  taxes  have  been  enormous 
during  the  war  period,  haven't  they? 
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Mr.  Parmelee.  It  would  depend  on  what  you  mean  by  "enormous,'* 
Mr.  Chairman.     We  talk  about  the  profits  as  net  earnmgs  after  taxes 

rather  than  before.  .  ^■^l. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  if  you  had  paid  more  wages  it  would  not 

have  left  quite  so  much  for  taxes? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  true.  During  the  war  the  excess  profits 
tax  has  been  heavy.  The  Government,  in  effect,  would  have  paid 
those  wages  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  would  have  received  less 
taxes.  I  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  Government  to  receive  those 
excess  taxes,  because  it  has  helped  to  pay  for  the  war. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  only  thing  was,  you  could  not  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  make  reservations  for  repairs  and  upkeep. 
You  could  not  get  the  material  then,  and  you  could  not  save  it. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes;  and  the  railroads  would  have  been  m  a  much 
better  position  to  give  jobs  to  employees  from  now  on,  durmg  this 
transition  period ;  if  that  had  been  done. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  Don't  you  think,  not- 
withstanding that  perhaps  you  have  not  studied  that  side  of  it,  that 
there  is  a  need  for  considermg  what  an  employee  has  to  have  in  view 
of  changed  prices? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  go  back,  Mr.  Chan-man,  to  my  statement  pre- 
viously made  to  the  committee,  that  I  think  any  floor  put  under  wages 
should  be  a  moderate  floor,  and  that  does  not  mean  that  I  would  want 
everybody  to  be  at  that  floor,  but  it  should  protect  against  what  has 
been  called  sweatshop  wages,  substandard  living  conditions,  and  so 
on.  I  hope  we  are  going  to  have  enough  common  sense  in  this  country 
to  raise  the  wages  considerably  above  that  floor  as  a  general  thing, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  that  left  to  private  enterprise  and  to  manage- 
ment and  to  labor  to  work  out  among  themselves  and  not  have  the 
Government  step  in  and  put  it  into  effect  in  a  single  sweep. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  had  a  man  here  the  other  day  who  told  us 
he  made  as  high  as  a  miUion  dollars  a  year,  and  he  told  about  the 
various  raises  in  wages,  and  we  asked  him  why  he  raised  wages  and  he 
said  because  he  had  to.  Do  you  think  that  if  people  raise  wages 
entirely  because  they  have  to,  you  can  trust  that  law  you  mention 
to  govern  for  millions  of  people  who  are  not  organized? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  would  certainly  put  the  floor  in,  and  you  have 
that  floor  now,  and  you  are  considering  a  possible  raising  of  the  floor 
to  protect  these  very  people  you  speak  of. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  raised?    I  will  put 

it  that  ^ay.  .     . 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  am  not  authorized  by  my  principals  to  answer 

that  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Tunnell.  AU  right.     I  will  not  press  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Speaking  as  an  individual,  I  think  you  gave  it 
as  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  all  right  to  raise  the  minimum  to 

50  cents. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  certainly  would  not  go  over  50  cents. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Event  though  your  railroads  are  paying  57, 
you  would  not  go  above  50? 

Mr.  Parmelie.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  there  as  to  the  general  econo- 
my, of  course.  ^r  i  ^      • 

'Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  then,  the  rise  to  57  cents,  for  instance, 

j-ou  think  would  injure  other  lines  of  industry? 
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Mr.  Parmelee.  It  might,  yes.  I  cannot  speak,  of  course,  so 
authoritatively  or  so  intelligently  for  other  industry;  at  least,  I  know 
a  little  more  about  the  railroad  industry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  lowest 
wages  in  some  lines  were  in  the  State  of  Maine.  There  are  sections 
where  industry  is  not  paying  a  living  wage;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  general  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  don't  know. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  thought  I  would  make  it  sectional;  but  you 
don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.  Now,  there  was  another  thought 
which  you  mentioned  that  I  wanted  to  comment  on.  You  said  that 
wages  could  not  be  paid  higher  than  a  person  was  able  to  produce. 
That  he  would  have  to  produce  as  much  as  he  receives.  That  seems 
like  a  sound,  a  pretty  sound,  economic  principle.  How  about  the 
fellow  who  has  a  famiy  and  can't  get  that  much  in  the  section  of  the 
country  where  he  lives;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him? 

Air.  Parmelee.  Do  you  think  he  is  not  getting  as  much  as  he 
thinks  he  is  worth? 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  not  saying  how  much  he  is  worth. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  You  are  getting  into  a  philosophical  question  there, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  hard  to  analyze  without  going  into  a  long 
discussion.  In  other  words,  it  gets  down  to  a  question  of  whether 
a  man  who  is  working — and  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  working  and 
producing  enough  to  justify  our  existence — whether  a  man  should 
produce  as  much  as  he  receives.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  he 
should  produce  more  than  he  receives. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  should  be  a  profit? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  There  ought  to  be  a  margin  there. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  There  also  has  always  been  in  the  world,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  will  always  be,  a  certain  margin  of  persons  who  are  in  that 
class;  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  don't  produce  as  much  as  they 
receive,  and  so  society  takes  care  of  them  in  one  form  or  another. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  has  been  testimony  before  this  committee 
that  people  just  could  not  live  on  a  wage  of,  for  instance,  40  cents  an 
hour,  or  $26  a  week. 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  at  the  65-cent  rate. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  From  which  was  deducted  taxes,  social  security, 
and  so  on. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.  There  are  many  families  who  have  to 
live  on  that  wage.  Don't  you  think  that  they  have  certain  rights 
which  must  be  considered? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  They  certainly  have  problems  to  which  society 
must  give  attention.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Senator. 
You  are  posing  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  all  time.  I  dis- 
like myself  to  see  Government,  by  legislation,  however,  settle  these 
economic  questions.  If  the  Government  is  wilhng  to  step  in  and  if 
it  is  in  a  position  to  step  in  and  make  up  by  grants,  or  appropri- 
ations, the  difference  between  what  it  considers  to  be  a  standard 
wage  and  what  industry  can  afford  to  pay,  well  and  good ;  that  is  up 
to  the  Government. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  But  don't  you  think  there  are  millions  of  people 

that  do  need  help? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Society  must  get  together  and  solve  that  question 

in  some  way;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  believe  it  applies  to  your  industry. 
I  don't  mean  that.  I  think  the  raihoads  have  paid  pretty  good  wages 
in  comparison  with  other  lines  of  activity.  But  there  are  lines  of 
activity  in  this  country  where  people  are  not  receiving  anything  like 
a  living  wage.  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  territory  for  a  mimmum 
wage,  as  well  as  what  you  have  spoken  of?  j    -j 

Mr.  Parmelee.  I  think  Congress  in  its  wisdom— if  they  decide 
that  40  cents  is  too  low  at  the  present  time,  and  in  view  of  present 
living  costs,  and  so  forth,  might  well  consider  an  adjustment  in  that, 
but  I  still  think  that  an  adjustment  of  25  cents,  putting  25  cents  onto 
40  cents,  is  too  far  to  go  at  one  time. 

Senator  Smith.  Though  it  is  not  any  more  than  the  advance  has 
been  per  year  for  the  last  5  years.  That  is  under  war  conditions, 
of  course,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  the  thing  that  troubles  me  with 
your  argument  on  that.     That  advance  is  an  abnormal  advance. 

Senator  Tunnell.  My  associates  here  do  not  have  the  same  view 
of  the  future,  apparently,  that  I  do. 

Do  you  think  that  business  is  going  to  improve  -in  the  next  5  years 
and  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  period  of  abnormal  activity? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  We  hope  so,  Senator.     I  should  be  very  much 

disappointed  if  we  didn't.  ^    ,  .  ,  ... 

Senator  Smith.  I  certainly  feel  that  way.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  the  greatest  prosperity  we  have  ever  had. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.  ,     ,  ,     .        i  -^i 

Senator  Ellender.  But  not  as  much  as  we  had  durmg  the  war  with 
the  Government  purchasing  about  50  percent  of  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  production. 

Senator  Smith.  We  have  no  assurance  of  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  course  not.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to 
produce  for  Europe  and  for  Asia,  and  just  make  a  present  of  our  prod- 
ucts to  our  neighbors  across  the  seas,  you  can  keep  the  wheels  turning 
for  a  long  time.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  venture  any  further  with 
them  except  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  Senator  is  getting   off  into  international 

affairs.  .       ,       ,  i     •       xi. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  kept  us  prosperous  during  the 

war.  I  don't  know  how  many  billions  of  dollars  of  goods  were  sent 
across  the  oceans,  and  I,  for  one,  am  through  sending  goods  on  an 
I  O  U  basis.  I  want  some  business  sense  mixed  in  with  future  trans- 
actions. ,  Ti  ,       -r^  ,  1  .1 

Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Parmelee,  there  was  one  other 
thought  that  I  wanted  to  mention  to  you.  I  thought,  from  your 
testimony,  that  you  took  the  position  that  technology  injures  the 
laborer.     Would  you  care  to  see  the  country  go  back  to  the  horse- 

and-buggy  days? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  timing.  It  is  a  question  of  how  fast  you  go  and  how  much 
time  you  have  to  adjust  yourself  to  conditions  as  they  develop. 
You  can't  put  your  machines  in  too  quickly,  because  you  will  throw 
too  many  people  out  of  employment.     In  my  opinion,  you  can't 
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raise  wages  too  rapidly,  because  that,  in  itself,  will  bring  this  tre- 
mendous increase  in  technology  and  that,  in  turn,  will  have  its  effects. 
But  you  can  take  it  step  by  step  in  the  normal  apphcation  of  devel- 
opments. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  your  idea  is  that  the  rise  now  should  not 
be  above  what  you  are  now  paying? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Well,  we  are  opposed,  as  the  railroad  industry,  to 
any  increase,  particularly  above  the  57  cents.  I  think  personally 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  economy  to  go  as  high  as  55  cents. 
That  is  my  personal  view. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Although  it  would  not  affect  your  industry 
directly? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Not  directly,  but  indirectly  it  would. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  if  it  affected  other  industries,  of  course,  it 
would  affect  your  work.  If  the  industries  could  not  afford  to  pro- 
duce the  things  that  you  haul  you  would  not  have  the  same  amount 
of  income. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Very  true.  It  would  affect  the  volume  of  our 
traffic. 

Senator  Smiih.  I  think  the  witness  is  trying  to  say  there  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  if  we  are  to  avoid  an  inflation. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Smith.  You  think  we  might  move  up  to  50  cents  without 
bringing  on  inflation,  but  your  feeling  is  that  if  we  go  to  55  we  ought 
to  study  it  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  precipitate  an  inflation,  which 
we  all  want  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  In  the  meantime  you  are  willing  for  these  people 
that  are  living  on  starvation  wages  to  go  on  living  that  way  without 
the  protection  of  law? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  The  use  of  the  term  ''starvation  wages,"  leads  to 
a  lot  of  discussion.  Senator,  in  which  I  would  rather  not  indulge  at 
this  time.  I  say  that  with  all  due  deference.  I  have  tried  to  make 
our  position  clear.  I  think  we  have  to  go  rather  slowly  on  all  these 
things  and  adjust  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  $26  a  week  is  too  high  n  minimum 
wage? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  all  depends  on  circumstances,  where  a  man 
lives,  what  kind  of  a  standard  of  living  he  is  used  to,  and  a  great  many 
other  things.     I  can't  answer  that  question  categorically. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Your  answer  implies  that  you  think  it  is  too 
small  in  many  places. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  It  might  be  in  some  places,  yes;  but  that  in  itself 
does  not  justify  uniform  treatment. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  that 
fellow  while  what  you  envision  as  being  sometime  in  the  future  arrives. 
That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Senator  Smith.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  there?  I  don't  think 
that  our  Government  or  our  people  are  going  to  permit  anybody  to 
starve.  The  whole  question  is  whether  we  can  load  it  on  industry 
just  at  this  moment  when  we  are  in  the  transition  sta^e,  or  whether 
we  want  to  do  it  some  other  way.  We  want  to  rave  private  industry, 
and  if  we  move  too  fast  we  may  close  up  a  lot  of  industries.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  whole  issue  is  whether  we  can  do  it  gradually  enough 
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to  protect  industry  and  get  industry  into  full  stride  and  then  niove 
into  a  gradual  increase.     I  want  to  see  the  wage  levels  mcreascd  all 

the  way  through. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  The  equilibrium  must  be  maintamed. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  the  weakness  in  that  argument,  from  my 
standpoint,  is  that  you  wait  until  the  fellow  dies  before  you  decide 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  fed. 

Senator  Smith.  By  all  means  we  are  goin^  to  take  care  ot  him. 
I  feel  just  as  strongly  as  you  do  about  it.  We  are  trymg  to  solve  a 
problem  here,  an  economic  problem  of  first  magnitude  to  the  country. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  the  answer. 

Senator  Smith.  I  don't  either;  I  am  not  dogmatic. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Parmelee,  I  presume  that  most  of  your 
rates,  1  mean  wage  rates,  per  hour  rates,  are  fixed  by  mediation? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Yes.  .   . 

Senator  Ellender.  I  mean,  by  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  That  is  true.     Under  the  terms  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  all  of  the  various  processes  are  set  up. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  is  the  hourly  wage  rate  the  same  for  the 
same  class  of  employees  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Parmelee.  It  varies  with  different  areas  of  the  country. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  what  part  of  the  country  are  the  wages 
the  highest,  the  per  hour  wage  rate  the  highest? 

Senator  Tunnell.  He  has  tables  showing  the  railroad  rates. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  don't  mean  the  railroad  rates,  I  mean  the 
rates  per  hour  paid  to  labor. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  his  tables  show. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  didn't  see  that. 

Mr.  SouBY.  He  didn't  separate  them  territorially. 

Senator  Tunnell.  May  we  have  your  name?  j     •  u 

Mr.  SouBY.  My  name  is  James  M.  Souby.  I  am  associated  with 
Dt*   Parmelee 

Senator  Ellender.  I  believe  we  had  some  witnesses  who  testified 
that  the  wage  rates  per  hour  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  say,  m 
Georgia,  were  different  than  in  New  York.     Is  that  true  m  railroad 

wage  rates?  ,  /.         i  xu  i.  • 

Mr.  Parmelee.  In  the  case  of  certain  groups  of  employees  that  is- 

true. 

Senator  Ellender.  Could  your  associate  give  us  that.^ 

What  is  vour  name? 

Mr.  Monroe.  J.  Elmer  Monroe,  assistant  to  Dr.  Parmelee. 

Generally  speaking,  our  maintenance  forces  receive  about  57  cents 
an  hour  in  the  South. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  that,  section  men? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Section  men.  In  the  North,  the  section  men  receive 
about  65  to  68  cents,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  the  West? 

Mr.  Monroe.  The  West  divides  about  the  same  way.  The 
Southwest,  57  cents;  and  in  the  Northwest,  66  and  68  cents. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  a  difference  in 

living  standards?  .,,/..      i    •       ^  i 

Mr.  Monroe.  They  have  grown  up,  with  that  factor  bemg  taken 

into  consideration,  i-rr        x-  i  o 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  other  wage  differentials.^ 
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Mr.  Monroe.  There  are  differences  on  the  same  railroads  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  There  are  differences  in  the  clerical  forces.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  train  and  engine  forces  have  a  standard  rate  of 
pay  with  certain  minor  differences. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  us  take  a  railroad  engineer  working  from 
New  Orleans  to  Atlanta.  Does  he  get  the  same  pay  as  an  engineer 
who  works  from  Chicago  to  New  York  or  to  Detroit? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  He  gets  paid  so  much  per 
mile. 

Senator  Ellender.  Then,  that  difference  in  pay  would  be  only  as 
to  those  you  have  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  might  be  others,  but  those  are  the  principal 
•classes. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  shop  workers? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Generally  speaking,  craft  workers  get  $1.04  and 
$1.05  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  Irrespective  of  where  located? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  table  I  was  referring  to  was  table  3,  Farm 
labor. 

Mr.  Parmelee.  Senator,  we  could  do  that,  we  could  work  that  out 
for  recent  years,  by  districts  or  by  regions  of  the  country.  There  are 
eight  regions.  We  could  work  out  the  average  wage  per  hour^of 
several  principal  classes  of  employees. 

(See  exhibit  C,  p.  502.) 

Senator  Ellender.  I  think  that  would  be  interesting. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.     Thank  you. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  A 

ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICAN    RAILROADS:    MEMBER    LINES    AS    OF    OCTOBER      1945 

Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  Railroad 
Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
Alton  &  Southern  Railroad 
Alton  Railroad 
Ann  Arbor  Railroad 

Manistique  &  Lake  Superior  Railroad 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 

Lines  east  of  Albuquerque 

Coast  lines: 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sante  Fe  Railway 
Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Coast  Railroad 
Atlantic  &  Yadkin  Railway 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  Railroad 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railway 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 

Includes — 

Sullivan  County  Railroad 
Vermont  Valley  Railroad 
Buffalo  Creek  Railroad 
Burlington-Rock  Island  Railroad 
'Cambria  &  Indiana  Railroad 
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Canadian  National  Railways 
Lines  in  Canada 
Lines  in  United  States: 

Canadian  National  lines  in  New  England 
Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific  Railway 
Champlain  &  St.  Lawrence  Railroad 
United  States  &  Canada  Railroad 
St.  Clair  Tunnel 
International  Bridge 
Central  Vermont  Railway,  Inc. 
Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad 
Muskegon  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 
Vermont  &  Province  Line 
New  York-Niagara  Frontier 
Minnesota  &  Manitoba  Railroad  (leased  line) 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwaj'^ 
Lines  in  Canada 
Includes — 

Dominion  Atlantic  Railway 
Quebec  Central  Railway 
Lines  in  United  States: 

Canadian  Pacific  lines  in  Vermont 
Canadian  Pacific  lines  in  Maine 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway 

Louisville  &  Wadley  Railroad 
Wadley  Southern  Railway 
Wrightsville  &  Tennille  Railroad 
Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
Wharton  &  Northern  Railroad 
Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  Railway 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 
Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  Railway 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha'Railway 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Railroad 
Chicago,  Attica  &  Southern  Railroad 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Chicago,  Great  Western  Railway 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Railway 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 

Peoria  Terminal  Co. 
Clinchfield  Railroad 
Colorado  &  Southern  Railway 
Columbus  &  Greenville  Railway 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Corp. 

Greenwich  &  Johnsonville  Railway 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad 
Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railway 
Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railway 
Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line  Railroad 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad 
Duluth,  Missal  e  &  Iron  Range  Railway 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railway 

Mineral  Range  Railroad 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway 
Erie  Railroad 

New  Jersey  &  New  York  Railroad 
Florida  Fast  Coast  Railway 
Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern  Railway 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway 
Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson  Railroad 
Georgia  Railroad 
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Georgia  &  Florida  Railroad 

Great  Northern  Railway 

Green  Bay  &  Western  Railroad 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain  Railroad  &  Coal  Co. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  Railroad 
Illinois  Terminal  Railroad 
Indianapolis  Union  Railway 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railway  of  Mexico 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 

Arkansas  Western  Railway 
Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad 
Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  Railroad 
Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Railway 
Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  1 
Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Railway 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
McCloud  River  Railroad 
Maine  Central  Railroad 
Midland  Valley  Railroad 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railway 

Oklahoma  City-Ada-Atoka  Railway 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad 

Includes  Wisconsin  Central  Railway 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad 

Includes — 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad  Co.  of  Texas 
Beaver,  Meade  &  P^nglewood  Railroad 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 

Doniphan,  Kensett  &  Searcy  Railway 
New  Orleans  &  Lower  Coast  Railroad 
Natchez  &  Southern  Railway 

Gulf  Coast  Lines: 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  Railway 
St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railway 
San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  Railroad 
Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western  Railway 

Inteniational-Great  Northern  Railroad 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Corp,  in  Nebraska 

Missouri-Illinois  Railroad 
Montour  Railroad. 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway 

Includes  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad 
National  Railways  of  Mexico 
Nevada  Northern  Railway 
New  York  Central  Railroad 

Chicago  River  &  Indiana  Railroad 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
Norfolk  Southern  Railway 
Northern  Pacific  Railw^ay 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad 
Penn.sylvania  Railroad 

Pennsvlvania  &  Atlantic  Railroad 

Rosslyn  Connecting  Railroad 

Waynesburg  &  Washington  Railroad 

Baltimore  &  Eastern  Railroad 

Long  Island  Railroad 
Pennsylvania-Reading  Seashore  Lmes 
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Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Railway 
Pere  Marquette  Railway 

Manistee  &  Northeastern  Railway 
Piedmont  &  Northern  Railway 
Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Railroad 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway 
Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  Railroad 
Prescott  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
Pullman  Co.  (special  membership) 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.  (special  membership) 
Raritan  River  Rail  Road 
Reading  Co. 

Trenton-Princeton  Traction  Co. 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 
Rutland  Railroad 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway 
Birmingham  Belt  Railroad 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  &  Texas  Railway 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway 
Includes — 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  of  Texas 
Dallas  Terminal  Railway  &  Union  Depot  Co. 
San  Diego  &  Arizona  Eastern  Railway 
Savannah  &  Atlanta  Railway 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  Railroad 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico 
Southern  Railway 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad 
Blue  Ridge  Railway 
Carolina  &  Northwestern  Railway 
Cincinnati,  Burnside  &  Cumberland  River  Railway 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway 
Danville  &  Western  Railway 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway 
Harriman  &  Northeastern  Railroad 
High  Point,  Randleman,  Asheboro  &  Southern  Railroad 
New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Railroad 
New  Orleans  Terminal  Co. 
St.  Johns  River  Terminal  Co. 
State  University  Railroad 
Woodstock  &  Plocton  Railway 
Yadkin  Railroad 
Spokane  International  Railroad 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway 
Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commission 

Includes  Nipissing  Central  Railway. 
Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia  Railway 
Tennessee  Central  Railway 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway 
Texas  Mexican  Railwav 
Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway 
Tremont  &  Gulf  Railway 
Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Union  Railwav  (Memphis) 
Union  Railroad  (Pittsburgh) 
Virginian  Railway 
Wabash  Railroad 
Western  Maryland  Railway 
Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Western  Railwav  of  Alabama 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  Rail  Road 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railway 
Wichita  Vallev  Railway 
Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railway 
Youngstown  &  Southern  Railway 
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Exhibit  B 

effect  of  wage  changes  on  higher  wage  brackets  in  the  railroad 

industry,  193&-43 


Establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  in  the  railroad  industry  in 
October  1938,  and  of  30  cents  in  October  1939,  had  no  great  effect  upon  the  rates 
of  pay  for  job  classifications  above  those  respective  minimums,  as  there  already 
existed  at  that  time  a  substantial  differential  between  the  lower  common  labor 
rates  and  the  skilled  labor  rates. 

The  mediated  settlement  of  December  1,  1941,  however,  established  a  general 
minimum  rate  of  46  cents.  The  increase  of  10  cents  per  hour  (over  the  statutory 
rate  of  36  cents)  was  effective  for  all  job  classifications  from  the  minimum  up  to 
the  highest  rates,  except  that  the  train  and  engine  service  forces  (who  are  among 
the  higher  paid  classes)  received  9}^  cents  per  hour.  Thus  much  the  same 
increase  was  made  in  all  rates,  from  the  bottom  up,  and  differentials  were  pre- 
served, or  very  nearly  preserved,  at  the  insistence  of  the  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Much  the  same  procedure  was  followed  in  1943.  The  mediated  settlement  of 
December  27  of  that  year  provided  in  increase  of  11  cents  in  the  minimum  rate. 
All  job  classifications  with  hourly  rates  of  47  cents  bul  less  than  57  cents  were 
increased  10  cents  per  hour;  while  all  job  classifications  with  hourly  rates  of  57 
cents  or  more  were  increased  9  cents  per  hour.  In  this  case,  the  differentials  were 
slightly  reduced  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  lower  rated  classes  received  slightly 
greater  increases  per  hour.  However,  all  wage  groups  involved  received  an 
increase  closely  paralleling  that  agreed  upon  for  the  lowest  or  minimum  wage 
group. 


Exhibit  C. — Average  straight-time  rate  of  pay  per  hour — Selected  classes  of  railroad 
employees:  Railways  of  class  I  in  the  United  States,  year  1944  * 


Clerks  (B  and  C) --- 

Brid?e  and  building  car- 
penters  

Section  men 

Boilermakers 

Carmen  (A  and  B) 

Carmen  (C  and  D) 

Electrical  workers  (A) . .  _ 

Sheet-  metal  workers 

Skilled  trades  helpers 

Coach  cleaners 

General  laborers  (shops) . 
Truckers..- - 


Average 
number 
of  em- 
ployees 

in 
United 
States 


118, 124 

15.017 
143, 304 
14,707 
19.  678 
60,315 
9,227 
11,377 
93,299 
13, 694 
26.495 
28,814 


Region 


New 
Eng- 
land 


Cents 
86.3 

87.2 

64.4 
105.5 
104.1 

97.6 
105.0 
105.1 

80.7 

m.2 

64.7 
74.2 


Great 
Lakes 


Cents 

88.5 

91.8 

66.2 

113.6 

113.8 

102.6 

107.4 

109.8 

85.0 

70.7 

67.9 

77.1 


Central 
Eastern 


Cents 
91.5 

92.1 

66.0 

113.6 

108.  5 

100.3 

107.4 

114.7 

85.3 

66.3 

67.5 

77.1 


South- 
ern 


Cents 

86.7 

84.2 

59.1 

107.1 

104.7 

98.3 

106.3 

106.1 

79.9 

59.7 

69.5 

61.3 


Poca- 
hontas 


Cents 
87.9 

87.9 

63.1 

108.0 

106.0 

99.3 

106.8 

107.0 

83.2 

65.7 

63.6 

66.2 


North- 
western 


Cents 
87.0 

84.6 

63.9 

106.5 

104.3 

97.0 

106.6 

106.3 

80.5 

67.2 

&1.9 

77.2 


Central 

West 

ern 


Cents 

91.2 

89.4 

60.6 

106.2 

104.8 

97.8 

105.9 

105.1 

81.5 

65.8 

62.6 

73.0 


South- 
western 


Cents 
87.1 

82.8 

57.  .5 

106.3 

104.8 

97.3 

104.7 

105.8 

77.2 

59.1 

58.9 

65.1 


»  The  rates  indicated  are  average  straight-time  rates  and  not  minimum  rates.  They  are  stated  in  cents 
per  hour. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Taylor. 

TESTIMONY   OF  TYRE  TAYLOR,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  SOUTHERN 

STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  in  the  Stahlman  Building, 
Nashville,  Tenn.     My  address  is  712  Jackson  Place,  Washington. 

Established  in  1933,  the  councirs  membership  is  comprised  of 
business  concerns  in  the  16  southern  States  from  Maryland  to  Texas^ 
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and  including  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma.  This  mem- 
bership includes  all  lines  of  manufacturing  and  processing,  mining, 
transportation-  and  related  industries  and  accounts  for  substantial 
employment  throughout  the  area. 

You  already  have  in  your  report  data  on  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
minima  upon  costs  and  prices  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  South's 
largest  industries — cotton  textiles,  lumber,  and  tobacco.  I  shall  not 
go  into  this  except  to  offer  for  the  record  certain  information  which, 
in  the  case  of  cotton  textiles,  may  serve  to  supplement  the  data 
already  before  you  and,  in  the  case  of  lumber,  we  have  some  estimates 
of  what  the  proposed  increases  w^ould  do  to  the  price  of  furniture. 

Senator  Ellender."  I  don't  recall  having  any  testimony  from  the 
lumber  industry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  think  we  have  had  any. 

(A  statement  from  the  Southern  Pine  Industry  appears  in  the 
Appendix.) 

Mr.  Taylor.  Wasn't  the  table  put  in  the  record? 

Senator  Ellender.  There  may  have  been  some  data  put  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  increase  in  costs  which  would  result  from  65 
cents,  70  cents,  and  75  cents.     Didn't  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Senator  Ellender.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  we  did  not  have 
any  witnesses.  Of  course,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  have 
some  testimony  from  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  this  did  go  in  [indicating  document]. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  I  remember  putting  that  in  myself.  That 
was  to  show  that  an  increase  in  wages  would  increase  the  cost  of 
lumber. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Except  for  this — and  except  for  two  recommendations 
in  which  we  should  like  to  join  with  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute — we 
wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  discussed  and  some,  if  not  all  of  which, 
involve  important  considerations  of  public  policy.  For  example,  the 
•effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  upon  small  busmess. 

Impact  upon  small  business:  The  South  of  course  has  many  large 
nationally  and  internationally  known  industrial  establishments.  How- 
ever, as  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business  found  after  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  wartime  problems  of  Southern  industry  in 
1942-43,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  plants  and  companies  are 
comparatively  small.  And  suitably  qualified — omitting,  for  example, 
financial  concerns  and  some  types  of  industry  where  the  investment 
or  volume  of  turn-over  per  worker  is  extremely  high — the  number  of 
employees  indicates  the  relative  resources  of  a  business  enterprise. 

We  do  not  have  comparative  figures  for  any  particular  section  of 
the  country,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  we  find  that  average  earn- 
ings per  job  by  size  of  firm  are  substantially  larger  for  the  big  firms 
than  the  small  ones.  Thus  for  the  period  1939Ht3,  such  averages  for 
third  quarter  earnings  were  as  follows: 

I  might  say,  gentletnen,  that  while  that  is  something  I  have  been 
convinced  about  in  my  own  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  something 
about  which  I  think  the  committee  might  take  judicial  notice,  it  is 
awfully  difficult,  or  I  found  it  so,  to  obtain  any  very  satisfactory 
statistics  for  that.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  dearth  of  data  on  this 
subject  of  earnings  by  size  of  a  firm,  not  only  for  the  country  as  a 
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whole  but  there  is  nothing  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  where  it 
is  broken  down  by  regions. 

On  page  3  is  a  table.  The  source  of  these  figures  is  the  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  and  it  was  quoted  in  an  article 
entitled  ''Industrial  Concentration  of  Employment"  in  the  April  1945 
issue  of  Current  Business  by  Donald  W.  Paden. 

Now,  this  is  a  table  of  the  average  earnings  per  job,  by  size  of  firm, 
for  the  third  quarters  during  the  period  1939  to  1943. 

As  you  will  note,  in  the  first  column,  which  starts  off  with  the 
average  for  all  classes;  that  is,  the  smallest,  the  middle  size,  and  the 
largest  firm,  it  starts  off  with  54  cents  an  hour,  and  by  1943  it  gets 
up  to  87  cents.  In  the  case  of  the  smallest  one  it  started  off  with  47 
cents  an  hour  and  gets  up  to  69  cents.  That  is  a  percentage  increase, 
an  average  increase,  of  44.8  percent. 

In  the  middle  size  group,  50  to  999  employees,  it  starts  off  in  1939 
with  52  cents  and  gets  up  to  80  cents  in  1943,  or  a  54-percent  increase. 

For  the  largest  firms,  those  with  a  thousand  or  more  employees, 
it  starts  off  in  1939  with  63  cents,  and  by  1943  it  got  up  to  $1.02,  or 
an  increase  of  63  percent. 

Senator  Smith.  Apparently  none  today  are  under  65  cents. 

Mr.  Taylor.  These  are  average  figures.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  I  see.     There  might  be  some. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Average  earnings  per  job,  by  size  of  firm,  third  quarter,  1939-43  * 


Finns  with — 

Year 

Total,  ail  size  classes 

1  to  49  employees 

60  to  999  employees 

1,000  or  more  employees 

Quar- 
terly 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Quar- 
terly 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Quar- 
terly 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Quar- 
terly 

Weekly 

Hourly 

1939 

1940 

1941 - 

1942 

1943 - 

$280 
284 
331 
403 
451 

2  $21. 54 
21.83 
25.46 
31.00 
34.70 

$0.64 
.65 
.64 

.78 
.87 

$246 
240 
247 
315 
357 

$18. 92 
18.46 
19.00 
24.23 
27.46 

$0.47 
.46 
.48 
.61 
.69 

$271 
273 
316 
379 
416 

$20.84 
21.00 
24.30 
29.15 
32.00 

$0.52 
.53 
.61 
.73 
.80 

$329 
342 
429 

481 
528 

$25. 30 
26.30 
33.00 
37.00 
40.61 

$0.63 

.66 

.83 

.93 

1.02 

>  Source:  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board,  quoted  in  article,  Indus- 
trial Concentration  of  Employment,  by  Donald  W.  Paden,  April  1945  issue  of  Current  Business,  published 
by  Department  of  Commerce. 

*  40-hour  week. 

Mr.  Taylor.  This  table  was  constructed  by  dividing  the  quarterly 
earnings  by  13  to  get  the  weekly  earnings  and  this  by  40  to  get  the 
hourly  earnings.  Since  the  quarterly  earnings  included  overtime, 
the  straight-time  hourly  rates  were  undoubtedly  lower  than  the  table 
indicates.  And  in  the  case  of  the  South,  a  further  downward  adjust- 
ment would  be  necessary  to  reflect  existing  wage  differentials.  Yet 
even  so — and  leaving  these  adjustments  out  of  account — it  will  be 
noted  that  the  average  hourly  wages  paid  by.  the  smallest  firms  in 
1943  were  only  3.6  cents  above  the  proposed  statutory  minimum  and 
more  than  6  cents  less  than  the  75  cents  to  be  estabhshed  within  2 

years. 

The  impact  upon  the  middle  group  would  be  less,  while  the  third 
gPQup — the  largest  concerns — would  feel  it  least  of  all. 
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'    I  have  here  another  chart  which  is  unsuitable  for  mtroduction 
into  the  record,  but  it  illustrates  this  next  point  here. 
(The  chart  referred  to  was  handed  to  Senator  Tunneil.) 
Mr.  Taylor.  This  chart  showing  taxable  wages  by  size  ot  nrni 
reflects  another  aspect  of  the  same  picture.     N  ot  only  does  the  typical 
large  firm  pay  higher  wages  than  its  smaller  counterpart,  but  tne 
rate  of  increase  in  recent  years  has  been  most  rapid  in  the  case  ot  tne 
large  firms.     Starting  at  100  in  1939,  wages  paid  .^J  ^^^^^ ^"I^P^^^^fif 
1  000  or  more  workers  had  risen  to  315  by  the  middle  of  1943,  while 
the  comparable  increase  in  the  case  of  the  middle  group  was  about 
168  and  for  the  smallest  concerns  around  147.  . 

In  other  words— and  this  is  also  indicated  by  the  table  previously 
referred  to— the  wage  structure  of  small  business  has  tended  to  remain 
relativelv  stationary  during  the  war  period  and  both  before  the  war 
and  no w^  the  wages  paid  are  substantially  lower  than  those  paid  by  the 

larger  concerns.  .    .  _    ,         n  i,     • 

There  is,  of  course,  a  reason  for  this  and  it  is  not  that  small  business 
has  any  laws  for  low  wages  as  such.  It  results,  rather,  from  the  tacts 
first,  that  the  large  concern  can  take  advantage  of  the  techniques  ot 
mass  production;  and,  second,  that  the  large  concern  is  more  hkelv 
to  have  the  capital  necessary  to  a  high  degree  of  mechanization  and 
modernization.  Both  of  these  factors  make  for  high  productivity 
per  man-hour,  low  unit  costs,  and  hence  provide  the  fouiidation  lor 
higher  wages.  Frequently  the  small  manufacturer  starts  with  second- 
hand machinery  which  has  been  discarded  by  the  large  operator 

as  obsolete.  .      ,  ,^         ,  , 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  concerns  m  the  1-49  employee  category 
are  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  hence  are  not  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  fact,  local  retailing  is  specifically 
exempted.  However,  all  of  these  businesses  must  compete  in  the 
labor  market  with  businesses  which  are  covered  and  hence  are  attected 
indirectly.     You  had  this  story  here  the  other  day  from  the  hotel 

^^Another  small  business  angle  of  this  problem  which  seems  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  committee  is  its  bearing  upon  the  general  goal 
of  full  employment.  To  a  degree  not  generally  recognized,  we  must 
rely  upon  small  business— and  particularly  the  distribution  and 
service  trades— for  jobs  during  the  years  ahead.  Since  1870,  em- 
plovment  in  agriculture  has  declined  from  53.8  percent  of  total 
employment  to  25.4  percent  in  1940;  while  over  the  same  period 
employment  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  construction  has  increased 
only  from  22.6  percent  of  the  total  to  26.5  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  employment  in  other  fields— distribution,  and  so  forth— has 
increased  from  23.4  percent  of  the  total  in  1870  to  45.8  percent  m 

1940— or  almost  doubled.  ,        ,         r>  i 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  you  mean  by  those  figures  when  you 
sav  "employment  in  agriculture  has  decline  from  53.8  percent  of  total 
employment  to  25.4  percent  in  1940"?    What  do  you  mean  by    t^tal 

^"Mr.^TVrLOR.  I  mean  the  total  of  the  gainfully  employed,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  in  the  whole  Nation?  .     ,    ^  .. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  the  whole  country.  Here  is  a  picture  of  what  it 
looks  like  on  a  chart  [indicating! . 

Senator  Ellender.  Many  more  were  engaged  m  agriculture  at 
that  time  than  industry? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  that  in  1870,  53.8  were  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  22.6  in  all  other  fields. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Since  1870,  employment  in  agriculture  has  declined 
from  53.8  percent  of  the  total  employment  to  25.4  percent  in  1940. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  in  1940  there  were  only  77  percent  alto- 
gether. 

Senator  Ellender.  To  put  it  another  way,  those  now  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  those  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  represent  about 
the  total  that  was  employed,  percentagewise,  in  1870  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Taylor.  By  agriculture  alone. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  have  in  this  same  paragraph  the 
statement: 

Since  1870,  employment  in  agriculture  has  declined  from  53.8  percent  of  total 
employment  to  25.4—- 

and  then  down  below  you  have  this  statement: 

On  the  other  hand,  employment  in  other  fields — distribution,  et  cetera — has 
increased  from  23.6  percent  of  the  total  in  1870  to  45.8  percent  in  1940 — or  almost 
doubled. 

Now,  that  is  53.8  percent  in  agriculture  and  22.6  percent  in  other 
fields. 

Mr.  Taylor.  53.8  percent  in  agriculture  in  1870,  22.6  percent  in 
manufacturing. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  you  say  '*in  other,"  and  you  mean  outside 
of  manufacturing  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  primarily  the  distributing  and  servicing  trades. 

Projecting  this  trend  to  1960,  the  percentage  for  agriculture  would 
be  16.4  percent  of  the  total;  manufacturing,  mining,  and  construction, 
26.5  percent;  and  all  other,  57.1  percent. 

Now  to  bring  this  down  to  earth,  my  point  is  not  only  that  the 
direct  impact  of  the  proposed  minima  would,  generally  speaking,  be 
heaviest  on  precisely  those  concerns  least  able  to  pay  them,  but  there 
might  be  an  important  indirect  impact  on  full  employment  in  that 
the  comer  grocery  store,  for  example,  might  be  compelled  to  change 
from  full  service  to  self-service.  Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that 
the  smaller  firms  may  not  be  able  to  pay  such  increased  labor  costs 
and  must  close,  the  result  is  to  encourage  monopoly  and  the  further 
centralization  of  production  and  distribution  in  the  hands  of  the  largest 
operators. 

Impact  upon  the  labor  force:  Another  special  impact  of  constantly 
rising  labor  costs  unattended  by  commensurate  increases  in  produc- 
tion which  the  committee  may  wish  to  weigh  and  consider  is  that  upon 
the  least  skilled  workers.  As  we  all  know,  men  and  women  possess 
varying  skills  and  degrees  of  efficiency  and  this  condition  arises  from 
a  variety  of  causes.  Some  are  naturally  inept.  Some  are  old.  Some 
are  handicapped. 

Now  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  higher  the  statutory  wage  mini- 
mum, the  more  management  must  strive  for  efficiency.  The  result 
of  this  is  that,  as  the  minimum  goes  up,  more  and  more  of  these  less 
efficient  workers  become  unemployable.  There  is  a  large  question  of 
pubhc  poUcy  involved  here,  but,  considering  the  present  state  of  the 
Government's  finances,  one  wonders  whether  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  including  the  workers  themselves,  would  be  well- 
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served  by  the  creation  of  a  large  army  of  people  who  would  have  to 
go  on  the  pubUc  reUef  rolls  because  the  Government  had  made  it  un- 
lawful for  them  to  accept  wages  which  mdustry  can  pay. 

Experience  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act:  Many  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  appeared  in  support  of  this  bil  have  referred  to  the 
dire  predictions  which  accompanied  the  establishment  of  the  existing 
40-cent  minmium  and  which  dire  predictions  failed  to  materiahze. 
They  have  offered  our  experience  under  this  act  as  evidence  ot  in- 
dustry's abilitv  to  pay  the  proposed  minima  without  substantially 
curtailins;  employment.  ^  -    ^  r      -u 

Of  coiS^e  this  experience  proves  nothing  of  the  kind  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  been  confined  to  the  period  of  an  unprecedented  wartime 
boom  The  story  is  essentially  the  same  for  textiles,  coal,  iron  and 
steel,  lumber,  shipbuilding,  petroleum,  tobacco  food,  and  every  other 
industry  producing  things  needed  for  war.  However,  since  cotton 
textiles  is  the  South's  largest  industry  and  its  experience  is  so  typical 
of  the  period  since  the  first  wage  order  went  into  effect,  I  should  like 
to  fill  out  the  picture  so  ably  presented  by  Dr.  Murchison  the  other 
day  by  offering  three  exhibits  for  the  record.  .     ,,  •    •    .     . 

The  first  is  a  brief  factual  description  of  conditions  in  this  industry 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  in  t^urope 
with  the  German  invasion  of  Poland  on  September  1,  1939.  These 
are  excerpts  from  a  Bulletin  663  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hmrichs,  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  1938. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  I 

In  BLS  Bulletin  663,  Wages  in  Cotton  Goods  Manufacturing,  issued  in  Novem- 
ber 1938.  Mr.  Hinrichs  says:  ,      ^,      .     .-,...      ^f 

That  the  cotton  textile  industry-the  largest  group  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee-"is  operating  under  bitter  pressure  that  retards  new  investment 
and  tends  to  drive  old  investment  out  by  the  bankruptcy  route,"  and  that  the 
annuaTreturn  on  textile  investment  for  the  period  1933  through  the  first  half  of 
1936  averaged  from  2.6  to  2.8  percent.  . 

That  even  during  such  a  relatively  prosperous  period  as  the  last  half  of  1933, 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  textile  investment  was  in  mills  that  operated  at  a  loss. 

That  "changing  mill  margins  trace  the  changmg  fortunes  of  the  industry  quite 
closely"  and  that  "the  present  margins  appear  to  be  close  to  the  costs  of  the  most 

^^TlSt '^thLrelHo  exorbitant  profit  margin  to  indicate  exploitation  of  consumers 

^"^ That  "The  cotton-goods  industry  is  highly  competitive,"  assuring  "that  within 
brief  periods  of  time  the  benefits  of  technological  advance  are  passed  on  to  con- 

^""ThatThl^pearoremployment  in  the  cotton-goods  industry  was  reached  in 
1923  with  471  503  workers  employed;  that  by  June  1938  this  number  had  de- 
creased to  335  800;  and  that  "the  tendency  toward  curtailment  of  total  em- 
Sovment  opportunities  in  cotton  goods  persisted  in  spite  of  the  sharp  reduction 
nf  fhP  hours  of  work  accomplished  under  the  NRA. 

That  thP  number  of  active  cotton  spindles  in  place  decreased  from  about 
•^S  000  000  for  the  United  States  in  1925  to  about  26,000,000  as  of  November 
1938  and  that  since  1935  the  number  of  active  spindles  in  place  has  been  declining 

^^  Th ftf  ^desDite  the  increase  in  population,  there  has  been  no  expansion  of  the 
accrecate  consumption  of  cotton  over  the  past  15  years  and  that  the  per  capita 
coSption  dedined  from  27.9  pounds  per  person  in  1920  to  24.2  pounds  per 

^^That'"aUeast  two-fifths  of  the  spindles  in  place  are  nearly  30  yeare  old  and 
have  been  rendered  obsolete,  especially  by  the  development  of  long-draft  spinning 
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Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  that  in  1870,  53.8  were  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  22.6  in  all  other  fields. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Since  1870,  employment  in  agriculture  has  declined 
from  53.8  percent  of  the  total  employment  to  25.4  percent  in  1940. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  in  1940  there  were  only  77  percent  alto- 
gether. 

Senator  Ellendter.  To  put  it  another  way,  those  now  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  those  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  represent  about 
the  total  that  was  employed,  percentagewise,  in  1870  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Taylor.  By  agriculture  alone. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  have  in  this  same  paragraph  the 
statement: 

Since  1870,  employment  in  agriculture  has  declined  from  53,8  percent  of  total 
employment  to  25.4— 

and  then  down  below  you  have  this  statement: 

On  the  other  hand,  employment  in  other  fields — distribution,  et  cetera — has 
increased  from  23.6  percent  of  the  total  in  1870  to  45.8  percent  in  1940 — or  almost 
doubled. 

Now,  that  is  53.8  percent  in  agriculture  and  22.6  percent  in  other 
fields. 

Mr.  Taylor.  53.8  percent  in  agriculture  in  1870,  22.6  percent  in 
manufacturing. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  you  say  ''in  other,"  and  you  mean  outside 
of  manufacturing  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  primarily  the  distributing  and  servicing  trades. 

Projecting  this  trend  to  1960,  the  percentage  for  agriculture  would 
be  16.4  percent  of  the  total;  manufacturing,  mining,  and  construction, 
26.5  percent;  and  all  other,  57.1  percent. 

Now  to  bring  this  down  to  earth,  my  point  is  not  only  that  the 
direct  impact  of  the  proposed  minima  would,  generally  speaking,  be 
heaviest  on  precisely  those  concerns  least  able  to  pay  them,  but  there 
might  be  an  important  indirect  impact  on  full  employment  in  that 
the  comer  grocery  store,  for  example,  might  be  compelled  to  change 
from  full  service  to  self-service.  Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that 
the  smaller  firms  may  not  be  able  to  pay  such  increased  labor  costs 
and  must  close,  the  result  is  to  encourage  monopoly  and  the  further 
centralization  of  production  and  distribution  in  the  hands  of  the  largest 

operators. 

Impact  upon  the  labor  force:  Another  special  impact  of  constantly 
rising  labor  costs  unattended  by  commensurate  increases  in  produc- 
tion which  the  committee  may  wish  to  weigh  and  consider  is  that  upon 
the  least  skilled  workers.  As  we  all  know,  men  and  women  possess 
varying  skills  and  degrees  of  efficiency  and  this  condition  arises  from 
a  variety  of  causes.  Some  are  naturally  inept.  Some  are  old.  Some 
are  handicapped. 

Now  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  higher  the  statutory  wage  mini- 
mum, the  more  management  must  strive  for  efficiency.  The  result 
of  this  is  that,  as  the  minimum  goes  up,  more  and  more  of  these  less 
efficient  workers  become  unemployable.  There  is  a  large  question  of 
pubfic  policy  involved  here,  but,  considering  the  present  state  of  the 
Government's  finances,  one  wonders  whether  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  including  the  workers  themselves,  would  be  well- 
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served  by  the  creation  of  a  large  army  of  people  ^^^o  ^uld  have  to 
;o  on  the  public  relief  rolls  because  the.  Government  had  made  it  un 

'"'iiSe^rJir&lX.Ci^^^^^'^    &  of  the  wit- 

neS'^'Xrve  appeared  in  support  of  tW^SlTnrof  the^'erist  ng 
dire  oredictions  which  accompanied  the  establishment  ot  tne  exisung 
jKt  minimum  and  which^  dire  Predictions  failed  to^  '^a tenah  « 
Thev  have  offered  our  experience  under  this  act  as  evidence  oi  in 
My^  abUity  to  pay  the  proposed  minima  without  substantially 

^fcirt&'erience  proves  nothing  of  the  kind  for  the  reason 
♦l.«!  it  h^  been  confined  to  the  period  of  an  unprecedented  wartime 
loom  The  story  "s^sentially  Oie  same  for  textih^s,  coal,  iron  and 
,teT  lumber  shipbuilding,  petroleum,  tobacco,  food,  and  every  other 
industry  produmg  things  needed  for  war,    However,  since  cotton 

texttfisX  Soutl's  la/gest  industry  '^^d^f •  \^re?eo\''l'shouw' UkJ 
^f  iha  nprind  sincc  the  first  wage  order  went  mto  ettect,  1  snouia  iikc 
tS  fi^l  o'^at  the  picture  so  ably  presented  by  Dr.  Murchison  the  other 
dav  bv  offering  three  exhibits  for  the  record.  •     ^i,-    •   j,  „*„, 

The  firet  is  I  brief  factual  description  of  conditions  m  this  mdW 
during  tl^e  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  m  Europe 
wkh  the  German  invasion  of  Poland  on  September  1,  1939;  Jhese 
are  excerpts  from  a  Bulletin  663  prepared  by  Mr  A.  F.  Hmrichs,  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  1938. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  I 

In  BLS  Bulletin  663,  Wages  in  Cotton  Goods  Manufacturing,  issued  in  Novem- 
ber 1938,  Mr.  Hinri^li^^fy^;  ■„^.„_.v,p  i„™st  eroup  under  the  jurisdiction  ot 

That  the  cotton  text,  em^^^^^^^  ^Hter  p^ressu^.4  th^at  retards  nJw  investment 
this  committee—  is  ope."^"'"?  "",„,,,  fw  the  banlcruDtcv  route,"  and  that  the 
rnnu7^\u^rrxlne'inreS!;t°Fo?tCrerSS  tLough  the  first  half  of 

1936  averaged  from  2  6  to  2-8  percent.  ;  ^       j^e  last  half  of  1933, 

That,  even  during  f"f  *  .^'^^^^^y  S^  that  operated  at  a  loss. 

""Thy"c1iang'ng  mimarg  n':    ?acetSe  changing  fortunes  of  the  industry  quite 

clolelt"  and  t^at^' "he  p^se^nt  margins  appear  to  be  close  to  the  costs  of  the  most 

*"That*'Ptherefs"o  exorbitant  profit  margin  to  indicate  exploitation  of  consumers 

"'tuI^^hC  cotton-goods  industry  is  highly  competitive,"  assuring  ''that,  within 
bri^f  periods  of"ime^?he  benefits  of  technological  advance  are  passed  on  to  con- 

'"TW°t''hrncar'of'"empl'oyment  in  the  cotton-goods  industry  was  reached  in 
,3"'  •.!^%?7i^n'?  workers  employed:  that  by  June  1938  this  number  had  de- 
1923,  with  471,503  workers^  employ  ^^         \^^^^^  curtailment  of  total  em- 

pirment°opporrnitiefinco'tton  goods  persisted  in  spite  of  the  sharp  reduction 
^i  ?Lt  >!r;„T4  of  work  accomplished  under  the  NRA." 

""  Thlt  th?nurber^  cotton  spindles  in  Place  de^J?ased  from  about 

oo^nnnnnfnifhP  United  States  in  1925  to  about  26,000,000  as  of  November 
?938  and  that  s\nce  1935  the  number  of  active  spindles  in  place  has  been  dechnmg 

in  the  South  increase  in  population,  there  has  been  no  expansion  of  the 

^^^iv.on^nsumDtionrf  cotton  ov^    the  past  15  years  and  that  the  per  capita 

Su'4tirSneTfrom  27.9  pounds  pe^r  person  in  1920  to  24.2  pounds  per 

P^Th^f'-al^east  two-fifths  of  the  spindles  in  place  are  nearly  30  years  old  and 
have  been  rendfred^^^^  especially  by  the  development  of  long-draft  spmnmg 
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in  the  past  decade;  that  about  half  the  looms  are  over  20  years  old;  that  low-cost 
mills  can  raise  wages  more  easily  than  high-cost  mills;  and  that — 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  efficiency  is  a  relative  term;  a  mill  that  was 
efficient  in  1920  will  be  relatively  inefficient  in  1938  if  it  has  not  modernized  its 
equipment.  Leadership  in  efficiency  by  a  mill  or  a  region  can  only  be  maintained 
as  new  investment  is  continuously  made.  With  the  general  unattractiveness  of 
the  cotton  textile  industry  to  outside  capital,  this  means  essentially  that  efficiency 
is  maintained  through  the  reinvestment  of  adequate  reserves  for  depreciation 
and  that  expansion  must  be  from  profits." 

That  southern  cotton  wages  are  low  relative  to  northern  cotton  wages,  but  they 
are  not  low  relative  to  prevailing  wages  in  other  southern  industry  and  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  farm  income  in  that  area. 

That  the  average  earnings  per  hour  in  the  cotton-goods  industry  in  August  1938 
were  36.54  cents  in  the  South,  44.58  cents  in  the  North,  and  38.35  cents  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

That,  as  of  August  1938,  there  were  69  mills  in  the  South,  employing  36,500 
persons,  paying  average  hourly  wages  of  less  than  the  proposed  minimum,  whereas 
there  were  only  3  such  establishments  in  the  North,  employing  less  than  350 
workers. 

That,  according  to  skill,  and  as  of  August  1938,  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  workers  North  and  South  were  actually  distributed  as  follows: 

In  the  South,  44  percent  of  all  workers  and  91  percent  of  the  unskilled  were 
receiving  less  than  the  proposed  minimum,  whereas  in  the  North,  only  6.1  percent 
of  the  total  and  5.2  percent  of  the  unskilled  were  receiving  less  than  32^  cents. 

That,  as  of  August  1938,  there  were  476  mills  in  the  South,  employing  more 
than  180,000  persons,  paying  average  hourly  wages  of  less  than  40  cents  (the 
average  expected  to  result  in  the  South  from  a  32J'4-cent  minimum),  whereas 
there  were  only  33  such  establishments  in  the  North,  employing  less  than  8,000 
persons. 

That  an  overwhelming  majority  of  southern  mills  and  workers  will  be  affected 
by  the  establishment  of  a  32}4-cent  minimum,  whereas  only  a  nominal  number 
of  northern  mills  will  have  to  raise  wages  and  these  raises  will  be  relatively  insig- 
nificant in  amount. 

That  the  impact  of  a  32J^^-cent  minimum  upon  southern  mills  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  lower  productivity  of  labor  in  that  area.  "On  the  average  the  low- wage 
mills  also  have  a  low  output  per  man-hour;  the  high-wage  mills  a  higher  output." 

That  the  excess  of  wages  paid  in  the  North  over  wages  paid  in  the  South  had 
declined  from  12.1  cents  in  1928  to  8  cents  in  1938. 

That  "the  essential  problem  (incident  to  raising  wages")  is  one  of  the  rate  at 
which  adjustments  are  made — a  problem  that  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  a  wage 
rate  increase  at  the  moment  that  it  is  made  usually  involves  an  increase  of  labor 
costs,  while  output  per  man-hour  rises  gradually." 

That  the  NRA  code  provided  for  two  minimum  wages,  the  basic  wage,  usually 
referred  to  as  the  minimum  wage,  was  30  cents  an  hour  in  the  South  and  S2y2 
cents  in  the  North;  that  this  wage  applied  to  all  employees  except  cleaners, 
outside  laborers,  and  learners;  that  for  these  (cleaners,  outside  laborers,  and 
learners)  the  minimum  wage  was  22^^  cents  in  the  South  and  24^  cents  in  the 
North;  and  that  this  system  of  two  minimum  wage  standards  was  continued  after 
the  code  and  prevails  in  the  South  at  the  present  time. 

That  "because  of  the  existence  of  two  minima  in  southern  mills,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  general  wage  increase  of  as  much  as  5  cents  might  result  from  an 
absolute  30-cent  minimum,  even  in  mills  averaging  37.5  to  42.5  cents." 

That  "the  main  problems  (incident  to  the  attainment  of  a  40-cent  minimum) 
are  problems  of  timing.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  consumers  have  benefited 
disproportionately  by  the  technical  advances  of  the  last  10  years;  it  is  another 
to  deduce  from  this  the  conclusion  that  substantial  increases  of  cost  can  be  made 
immediately  without  some  decrease  of  consumption.  It  is  one  thing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  ascertain  number  of  obsolete  mills  are  bound  eventually  to  be  displaced, 
unless  they  are  modernized;  it  is  another  thing  to  decide  that  they  should  all  be 
displaced  immediately." 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  second  is  a  series  of  brief  excerpts  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  that  period  showing  what  happened  to  the  demand  for 
textile  products  as  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  II 

EXCERPTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

[From  New  York  Times,  September  6,  1939] 

Prices  up  Sitarply  on  Primary  Goods 

SALES  OF  cotton  GOODS  BIGGEST  IN  YEARS 

Spectacular  price  advances  in  many  primary  conimodity  and  se^mifinished  goods 
markets  yesterday  signaled  the  response  of  American  business  to  Europe  s  new 
war  h/the  broadest  activity  in  seVeral  years,  conamission  merchants  sold  about 
150,000,000  yards  of  gray  goods  at  price  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  cents  a  yard 
higher  than  those  quoted  at  the  end  of  last  week. 

GRAY  GOODS  ACTIVITY  WIDE 

The  buying  of  gray  goods  began  with  sheetings  and  narrow  print  cloths  com- 
mor^y  used  for  thf  manufacture  of  bags.  It  quickly  spread  to  dnl  s  tw^ls  oth^ 
sheetings,  other  print  cloths,  osnaburgs,  fine  combed  Roods,  and  ducks.  Sales  of 
prfnt  do  hs  alone  were  estimated  at  50,000,000  yards,  and  there  were  another 
50  OOo'oOO  yards  of  sheetings  sold.  Activity  in  the  other  gray  goods  lines  were  at 
le^t  heavy  enough  to  bring  the  days  total  to  150,000,000  yards. 


[From  New  York  Times,  September  7,  1939] 

The  most  spectacular  trading  was  again  on  cotton  goods,  which  admittedly  are 
war  merchandise.  Gray  goods  sales  were  estimated  at  more  than  150  000,000 
yards  bringing  the  total  for  the  2  days  this  week  to  over  300,000,000  yards. 


[From  New  York  Times,  September  9, 1939] 

CoTTON-MiLL  Rate  Holds  When  Trend  Dips— War  Booms  Cloths- 
Business  Index  Rises 

Cotton-mill  activity  was  unchanged  last  week  end  with  a  seasonal  decline 
called  for,  the  index  advanced  to  128.1  from  124.0.  It  was  115.8  for  the  week 
ended  September  3,  1938.  ^    „      ^^  ■,    .,-  , 

In  the  sharpest  activity  in  years,  total  sabs  of  a  1  cotton  ^^^^^^^}}^'^;^f  J"^//^ 
estimated  at  more  than  500,000,000  yards.  Of  this,  about  450,000,000  yards 
were  erav  goods.  Prices  of  gray  goods  advanced  steadily,  making  net  gams  of 
*i  to  1  cent  a  vard  on  the  week.  Finished  goods  advanced  on  a  number  of  items, 
and  others  were  withdrawn  from  sale.  The  items  on  which  prices  were  moved 
up  were  bought  freely. 

[From  New  York  Times,  September  22, 1939] 
Gray  Goods  Higher  and  More  Active 

Broader  activity  and  firmer  prices  in  cotton  gray  goods,  the  third  advance 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  on  muslins  and  sheets,  and  a  move  to  induce  mills 
to  waive  their  rights  under  contracts  to  pass  on  to  buyers  increases  costs  resulting 
from  the  recently  ordered  minimum  wage  were  among  the  effects  of  the  war 
boom  in  textiles  yesterday.  Yesterday's  sales  of  print  cloths  were  estimated  at 
20,000,000  yards. 

Mr  Taylor.  The  third  is  a  chart  taken  from  a  bulletin  recently 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  chart  shows  that 
from  1939  to  1943,  cotton  consumption  (exclusive  of  linters)  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  6K  million  bales  to  11,100,000. 
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(The  chart  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


MILLIONS  OF  BALES 

A  6 


8 


10 


Exhibit  III. — 


Cotton  consumption  {exclusive  of  linters)  in  the  United  States, 

to  1944 


1906 
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Mr.  Taylor.  All  that  the  experience  so  far  V^^^^^^^i^^  ^^j. ^^^^^ 
Standards  Act  proves  is  that  the  wages  which  ^ave  been  paid  coud 
be  paid-under  conditions  of  demand  for  textile  P^,«/V^f  ^^^^^^^^ 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  industry      It  would  be  about^s 
rei^onable  to  suppose  that  we  shall  be  able  to  f f ^ ^^^f  f,^.^™;™ 
fleet  of  merchant  shipping  in  the  Peacetime  trade  as  it  is  to  jsu^^^^ 

that  the  wartime  demand  for  textile  and  ^.^^^/XJ^^,^^^^^^^^ 
modities  will  continue  at  1939-43  levels.     And  this  suggests  an^mer 
Tpect  of  the  pending  bill  in  which  the  South  ^^ .^Jf^^"^^^'^^^ 
refer  to  the  probable  impact  of  the  proposed  minima  upon  our  loreign 

*' Effect  of  higher  production  costs  upon  the  South's  foreign  trade: 
Aeain  I  am  going  to  use  cotton  textiles  as  an  example,  both  because 
fhirhi  orilS^  and  cotton  is  our  most  important  crop. 

However   asXa^^^^^  the  competitive  picture  is  generally  the 

fame  in  the  c^^^^^^  southern  products  going  into  world  markets, 

including  particularly  lumber  and  tobacco  ^avVpfQ  for 

Britain  has  been  our  greatest  competitor  m  world  market^^^^^^^^ 

cotton  textiles  and  probably  will  continue  ^^^^  7^^^^'  ?iXav      I 
comers"  in  this  field,  Brazil  appears  to  be  making  most  l^eadway.    i 
have    accordingly,  assembled  certain  data  on  production  costs  m  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  Brazd. 
(The  data  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

UNITED  STATES 

Average  hourly  earnings:  •  .       ,1    ^<^AK  ^1-^ 

All  United  States  manufacturing,  July  1945 705 

Cotton  manufacturers,  July  1945 - "" 

BRITAIN  » 


Weekly 


Hourly 


Average  hourly  earnings,*  16  industrial  groups,  first  pay-wees  of  July  1944: 

Men  (21  years  and  over) 

Women  (18  years  and  over)... - ""...'... 

AvemKSe^ninis,Vwttonlexti'le"indus"tryVsam^^ 

Men  (21  years  and  over).. --- 

Women  (18  years  and  over) - 

All  workers - - - 


$25.08 
12.93 
19.44 

20.44 
11.90 
14.09 


$0.49 
.29 
.40 

.40 
.25 
.29 


Average 

hours 

worked 


51.2 
44.6 
48.6 

51.1 
47.6 
48.6 


BRAZIL  * 

Minimum  and  maximum  hourly  rates  •  of  pay  for  18  companies  in  Sao  Paulo,  1942-43: 

Class  of  worker:  -Ro^*  <>/  pay  per  hour 

Laborer :  5H  to  7H  cents. 

Unskilled 5H  to  SH  cents. 

Semiskilled _.  6J^  to  14  cents. 

Skilled " ...  6%  to  12  cents. 

Truck,  skilled 51^  to  lOH  cents. 

Watchmen '[ 6  to  15  cents. 

Painters - " 6  to  12>^  cents. 

Carpcntars '.'V.V. 7H  to  15  cents. 

Joiners 

Mechanics:  ..  8  to  27H  cents. 

Adjustment - .  8  to  15  cents. 

Automobile ' 6Hto  12>4  cents. 

Assistant 

;  lTn'd-$4"S''i2%e'if(S=l'shil^^^         shillings=l  pound. 

1  Source:"Bri?ish  E^mpffe  UnrBmeau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

I  L'Sif  American  Republics  Unit,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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BRAZIL— Continued 

Minimum  and  maximum  hourly  rates  of  pay  for  18  companies  in  Sao  Paulo,  1942^3— Continued. 

Class  of  worker— Continued.  ■«"'«  °f  P^°  P^^  ''O"'" 

Automobile  soldercrs 7^  to  15  cents. 

Welders 7  to  15  cents. 

Electricians 8H  to  17^  cents. 

Bricklayers  _ 5  to  57  cents. 

Assistant  bricklayers 5H  to  lOH  cents. 

Blacksmiths - 6H  to  15  cents. 

Foremen.. _ 11  to  20  cents,  i 

Assistant  foremen .^ "...  gV^  to  14  cents. 

Gangers 5H  to  20  cents. 

Employees  (Brazilians)  can  be  hired  on  the  following  basis: 

Position:  P"  "»<>"'* 

Office  manager  or  auditor $100  to  $125. 

Bookkeepers $40  to  $75. 

General  clerks ^.  $25  to  $40. 

Secretary-stenographers  (English  and  Portuguese) $90  to  $120. 

Stenographers  (English  and  Portuguese) $80  to  $110. 

Stenographers  (Portuguese  only). $40  to  $(>0. 

Typists... $:iO  to$40. 

File  clerks $30  to  $40. 

Telephone  operators $22.50  to  $36. 

Office  boys $15  to  $25. 

Brazil  has  a  minimum-wage  law.  By  Federal  Government  decrees  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  1943  (Nos.  6997  and  5998),  monthly  minima  were  established  for  the 
federal  district  (lower  rates  were  set  in  other  sections)  as  follows: 

For  all  adult  workers,  360  cruzeiros,  or  $18. 

For  all  industrial  workers,  410  cruzeiros,  or  $20.60. 

COST  OF  RAW  COTTON 

United  States  (United  States  cotton),  August  10,  1945,  22.6  ^  cents  per  pound. 
Britain  (United  States  cotton),  August  7,  1945,  20.9  ^  cents  per  pound. 
Brazil  (Brazilian  cotton),  August  10,  1945,  14.5  '  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Taylor.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  labor  and 
material  cost  advantages  of  Brazilian  cotton-textile  mills  are  such 
that  competent  engineers  tell  us  that  the  only  way  United  States 
concerns  can  compete  in  the  Latin  American  market  is  to  build 
branch  factories  there  and  employ  native  labor. 

The  problem  is  of  course  not  limited  to  exports.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  future  tariff  situation  will  be,  but  at  least  the  possibility 
exists  that  our  erstwhile  and  prospective  competitors  in  foreign  mar- 
kets may  give  us  a  tussle  right  here  at  home.  In  any  event,  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  rise  in  production  costs  if  we  are  not  to  price 
cotton  textiles  out  of  the  market,  both  here  and  abroad. 

Special  note  on  furniture:  Studies  of  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  and 
its  effect  upon  the  costs  of  southern  furniture  manufacturers  show 
that  if  the  65-cent  mininium  wage  is  put  into  effect  and  if  all  employees 
are  increased  as  much  as  the  minimum  employees,  it  would  increase 
the  sales  price  of  furniture  about  14  percent.  If  all  employees  were 
increased  percentagewise  as  much  as  the  increase  in  the  minimum,  it 
would  increase  the  prices  of  furniture  about  20  percent. 

The  principal  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  is 
hardwood  lumber,  which  is  produced  in  the  South.  We  have  called 
upon  several  large  lumber  mills  to  tell  us  how  much  lumber  prices 
would  be  increased  if  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  were  made  effective. 
We  find  that  some  of  the  lumber  mills  are  paying  a  minimum  wage  of 
50  cents  an  hour  and  others  are  paying  minimum  wages  ranging  any- 
where from  40  to  50  cents.  Accordingly,  the  estimates  on  the  in- 
creased costs  vary.     However,  several  of  the  more  prominent  lumber 

»  There  is  a  subsidy  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States. 
»  Converted  from  12.45  pence.    This  is  a  British  Government-controlled  price. 
«  Price  at  Sao  Paulo. 
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manufacturers  tell  us  that  the  increase  would  vary  f^y where  from  20 
to  30  percent  in  the  present  prices.  Inasmuch  as  lumber  represents 
about  one-fourth  of  the  sales  price  of  furniture,  this  ^^^ans  that  the 
furniture  manufacturer  would  have  to  pass  on  the  increase  in  his  pnces 
ranging  from  5  to  7 %  percent  to  cover  the  increased  lumber  cost.  1  ms 
means  that  the  total  increase  in  furniture  prices  covering  furniture 
wages  and  lumber  wages  alone  would  be  about  25  percent. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations:  Various  other  questions  might 
be  raised  bearing  upon  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  proposed  mini- 
mum wage  rates  at  this  time.  For  example,  it  has  been  found- 
notably  in  Sweden-that  the  higher  ^^u  raise  the  statutory  nummum 
the  more  the  differentials  between  different  ]ob  classifications  tend  to 
disappear.     Obviously  this  presents  social  and  economic  issues  ot  the 

^TrbHurfThT  bill  contains  a  provision— Section  8— authonzing 
and  lequiring  the  fixing  of  minimum  wage  rates  for  mterrelated  job 
classifications  above  the  absolute  minimum  but  whde  such  ajequire- 
ment  might  obviate  the  difhculty  to  which  I  have  3 ust  referred,  it 
would  create  others  far  more  serious.     I  question  whether  the  public— 
or  even  industry-as  yet  appreciates  the  far-reaching  and  fen  revo- 
lutionary implications  of  this  part  of  the  bill.     It  in  effect  provides 
for  Government  wage  fixing  at  all  levels  and  for  all  industry      And  it 
could  be  operated  successfully  only  if  accompa^nied  by  the  rigid  con  rol 
of  prices— all  of  which  adds  up  to  further  and  drastic  regimentation, 
not  only  of  the  employers  but  of  the  workers.     For  these  reasons, 
and  also  because  this  proposal  completely  distorts  and  perverts  the 
original  and  legitimate  objective  and  function  of  mmimum  wage  legis- 
lation we  earnestly  hope  you  will  reject  it.  .,    t     .-.   .l  j\ 
We'should  also  like  to  join  with  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute-and 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Murchison— m  urging  the  elimmation  of 
section  16  (b),  which  permits  an  employee  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
incrs  for  unpaid  wages  and  overtime  compensation,  and  an  additional 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages,  at  any  time  withm  5  years  of 

the  accrual  of  such  liability.  ,     •     t_-tx       t      i.;„i,«,. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  desirabihty  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  all  our  people  and  especially  ^liose  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets.  There  is  a  serious  question  however,  as  to  whether 
these  increases,  if  granted,  would  not  prove  illusory.  In  the  case  of 
aU  the  commoditifs  and  products  with  which  we  are  famihar,  any 
increase  in  production  costs  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
commensurate  upward  adjustment  of  ceding  prices. 

Furthermore,  the  direct  impact  of  increases  in  labor  costs  upon  the 
cost  of  hving  is  not  the  only  one.  Industi  ial  labor  competes  with  farm 
labor  and  both  tend  to  rise  or  fall  together  We  do  not  know  how 
long  the  farmers  can  continue  to  pay  even  the  existing  wage jates  m 
the  absence  of  an  increase  in  prices,  or  subsidy  or  both,  but  the  forces 
with  which  the  committee  is  dealing  are  clearly  intlationary. 

Thp  main  point  I  would  make  in  conclusion,  however  is  the  tact 
fh«t  as  the  record  now  stands— and  as  Senator  Ellender  recently 
remarked— it  conU  no  sufficient  evidence  that  industry  can  pay 
the  proposed  minima,  plus  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  upper 
brackets  without  substantially  curtailing  employment.  True,  Mr. 
Hinrichs  refers  to  the  increased  and  increasing  productivity  per  man- 
hour      But  as  he  himself  pointed  out  upon  another  occasion— and  1 
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refer  you  to  Bulletin  663,  BLS,  page  54 — such  productivity  increases 
gradually,  while  the  costs  attributable  to  a  wage  adjustment  such  as 
that  here  involved  is  sudden. 

Tn  view  of  tlie  foregoing,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  committee 
wait  until  reconversion  gets  under  way  and  we  can  better  appraise 
what  conditions  are  going  to  be  like  before  approving  this  or  any  similar 
legislation. 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  recess,  subject  to  call. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:15  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  call.) 
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TUESDAY,   OCTOBER  16,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  oe  the  Committee  on  Educationand  Labok^  ^ 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  ^O  ^;^  ??•' ;^^f^°^™ 

424-B,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M   Tunnell  presidmg. 

Present-  Senators  Tunnell,  EUender,  and  bmitH.  .  t„  fv,„ 

Also  present:  Senator  Morse;  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the 

""se'Jlator  Tunnell.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Linder. 

TESTIMONY  OF  TOM  LINDER,  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  LiNDEK.  Mv  name  is  Tom  Linder,  and  I  am  commissioner  of 

agriculture  for  the  State  of  Georgia.        _  G„„.„t„rip«  nnd  Direc- 

The  National  Associat  on  of  Commissioners,  Secretaries  and  uaec 
tors  of  ASculture  is  a  nonprofit  membership  organization  coniprismg 
thrcomSssioners,  secretaries,  and  directors  of  agriculture  of  the  48 

^%\te  constitutional  and  statutory  duties  of  the  members  of  the 
Nat  onalAssociatZ,  in  addition  to  a  general  supervision  of  agricul- 
tural crop  vTelds  and  the  processing  and  marketnig  of  agricultural 

SiToL^have  largely  t^  do  with  A^t  -f  Tfirei  pkntm 
nomic  benefits  which  can  be  effected  in  behalf  of  farmers.  Planters, 
nr^essore  and  agricultural  industries  within  their  respective  States 
^  T  am  a  liiember  of  the  National  Association  and  am  in  close  contact 
withThe  ^tbJitiL  of  that  organization.  I  am  appearing  before  you 
I  commissioner  of  agriculturl  of  the  State  of  Georgia  but,  by  reason 
of  m^^ontact  with  the  National  Association,  will  say  that  am  confi- 
dei^^thaf  rhe  vLws  which  I  am  expressing  here  are  in  accordance 

"'KTgltl  SLbSrt'tlTeTamTwhether  that  labor  is  an  organized 

^'''Z^lS^'ol^To'riTZ  same  .;hether  that  labor  consists  of 

Pfe'  fs^  drff:;^"Ltr  ouVcZsSlon  t^n  the  rights  of 
different  labor  groups  What  appears  to  be  a  difference .  m  their 
ri^hllTs  sSv  a  difference  in  their  ability  to  enforce  their  rights 

1ndeed,Tt  isVery  easy  to  confuse  the  rights  under  the  Constitution 
nf  a  trrouD  with  their  power  to  enforce  their  demands.  . 

Evmy  American  is  supposed  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  allegiance 

to  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
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I  pledge  allopiancc  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

This  does  not  say  justice  for  any  particular  group.  It  does  not  say 
justice  for  those  who  are  organized  strongly  enough  to  enforce  their 
rights.  It  does  not  limit  justice  to  those  who  labor  in  any  particular 
field  of  industry.  It  do(»s  not  limit  justice  to  those  who  contribute  to 
the  Nation's  economic  welfare  in  any  particular  manner  but  it  pro- 
vides justice  for  all. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  arc  not  opposed  to 
that  portion  of  labor  that  is  organized;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
their  friends.  We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  go  to  bat  to  see  that 
they  are  not  denied  full  justice  in  every  way  under  our  national 
economic  set-up. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  appearing  in  any  sense 
in  opposition  to  labor  and  its  demands  at  this  time. 

I  believe  without  going  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  what  has  already  been  done,  that  our  Nation  is  faced  today  with 
an  economic  condition  that  makes  it  vitally  necessary  for  all  labor  to 
receive  high  w^ages  in  terms  of  money. 

I  believe  it  is  equally  necessar^^,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation's 
welfare,  for  all  white-collar  workers,  professional  people,  school 
teachers,  and  so  forth,  to  receive  high  salaries  in  terms  of  money. 

Likewise,  I  believe  it  is  most  essential  for  all  farm  crops  to  bring 
high  prices  in  terms  of  money. 

This  necessity  is  brought  about  by  reason  of  tremendous  national 
debts  and  other  public  debts  which  will  prove  a  crushing  load  on  the 
taxpayers  unless  very  high  incomes  are  to  be  had,  together  with  a 
very  large  national  income  which  will  make  it  possible  to  refinance 
and  carry  this  tremendous  load  of  debt  until  it  can  be  reduced  and  a 
sufTicient  part  of  it  retired  to  leave  only  a  manageable  balance. 

I  have,  I  hope,  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  antagonistic 
to  any  other  groups.  I  would  like  to  proceed  to  demonstrate  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  just  where  the  American  farmers  now 
stand  in  the  over-all  picture  of  our  American  economy. 

From  governmental  sources  I  have  prepared  certain  tables  of 
figures,  which  will  demonstrate  in  a  ver}^  concise  way  the  picture 
of  the  farmer's  present  condition.  I  beheve  that  unless  this  picture 
is  materially  changed,  that  a  tremendous  economic  upheaval  in  this 
country,  and  perhaps  world-wide,  is  inevitable. 

Since  this  hearing  is  concerned  with  industrial  wages,  I  shall  make 
comparison  between  the  farmers'  condition  and  industrial  labor. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  years  that  the  Democratic  administrations 
have  chosen  as  the  base  years.  Let  us  assume  that  during  these 
years  the  farnier  was  on  an  equality  with  business  and  industry.  Let 
us  compare  his  prices  during  that  period  with  factory  workers'  pay 
during  that  same  period;  then,  let's  compare  the  price  that  the  farmer 
gets  for  his  crops  today  with  factory  wages  today  and  see  just  how 
the  farmer  has  fared  for  the  last  35  years. 

If  farm  prices  today  bore  the  same  relation  to  factory  workers'  wages 
that  they  did  during  the  base  period,  then  the  farmer  today  would  be 
getting  the  following  prices  for  basic  farm  products  and  crops: 

For  cotton,  he  would  receive  52.20  cents  per  pound. 

For  corn,  he  would  be  receiving  $3.30  per  bushel. 

His  wheat  w^ould  be  bringmg  $4.45  per  bushel. 

Hogs  in  Chicago  would  be  38  cents  per  pound. 
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The  average  price  of  beef  cattle  in  Chicago  would  be  39K  cents 
per  pound. 

HOW  MUCH  OF  A  FARMER^S  CROP  SHOULD  PAY  FOR  AN  HOUR  OF  FACTORY 

LABOR? 

All  figures  used  here  are  from  United  States  Government  statistics, 
authority  for  which  I  will  cite  at  the  close  of  this  statement. 

During  the  5-year  period  of  1911-15,  the  average  wage  of  factory 
woVkerslas  21.7^3  cents  per  hour.  During  the  year  1944  the  average 
factory  wage  was  $1.01^  per  hour.    This  is  an  mcrease  of  about  500 

^^FrTm  1911-15  to  1944  the  net  change  in  the  price  of  the  farmer's  5 
basic  commodities  was  as  follows: 


Cotton  (eents  per  pound) 

Corn  (cents  per  bushel) 

Wheat  (cents  per  bushel) 

Hogs  (cents  per  pound). 

Beef  cattle  (cents  per  pound) . 


1911-15 


10.44 

66.10 

89.00 

7.60 

7.89 


1944 


20.51 

112.00 

141.00 

13.20 

10.74 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  from  1911-15  to  1944  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  these  five  basic  commodities  requu-ed  to  pay  tor 
1  hour  of  factory  labor: 


Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hogs 

Beef  cattle. 


1911-15 


Pounds 

2.08 

18.40 

14.70 

2.80 

2.70 


1944 


Pounds 

4.95 

60.75 

43.20 

7.70 

9.40 


Further  on  in  this  statement  I  will  submit  tabulations  which  show 
how  this  change  came  about  during  the  years.  . 

For  the  benlfit  of  any  who.  might  wish  to  make  a  party  issue  out  of 
these  facts,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact 
that  for  either  political  party  to  try  to  make  a  party  ^^f^^f^^^^^^  of  t^ 
facts  would  simply  be  a  case  of  the  *'pot  calling  the  kettle  black 

According  to  these  governmental  statistics  the  national  admimstra^ 
tion  in  1926-30  made  the  following  increases  m  the  number  of  pounds 
of  each  of  these  five  basic  commodities  that  were  required  to  pay  for 
1  hour  of  factory  labor  as  compared  to  the  period  1911-15: 


1911-15 

1926-30 

Pounds 

Pounds 

2.08 

3.61 

Cotton 

18.40 

40.30 

Corn 

14.70 

32.90 

Wheat - 

2.80 

5.40 

Hogs - "" 

2.70 

4.70 

Beef  cattle 

The  next  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pounds  of 
these  five' basic  commodities  that  were  required  to  pay  for  1  hour  of 


m 
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factory  labor  during  the  period  of  1936-40  as  compared  with  the 
period  of  1926-30: 


1926-30 

1936-10 

Cotton 

Pounds 

3.61 

40.30 

32.90 

5.40 

4.70 

Pounds 

6.48 

Corn  

57.90 

Wheat 

49.00 

Hogs      .    

7.80 

Beef  cattle - 

6.30 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
period  1931-35  which  was  partly  Republican  and  partly  Democratic. 

Let  us  compare  this  period  1931-35  to  the  base  period  1911-15. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  of  these 
five  basic  commodities  required  to  pay  for  1  hour  of  factory  labor 
during  these  two  periods: 


1911-15 

1931-35 

Cotton . .- 

Pounds 

2.08 

18.40 

14.70 

2.80 

2.70 

Pounds 

5.48 

Corn  

57.50 

Wheat  

51.08 

Hogs              -    . . 

8.90 

Beef  cattle    

6.70 

LABOR  LAWS  MUST  BE  BUILT  UPON  THE  SAME  BASIS  AS  ALL  OTHER  LAWS 
IN   A   DEMOCRATIC   SOCIETY — EQUALITY   OF  ALL   BEFORE   THE   LAW 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  principle  of  enacting  laws  to  guarantee 
labor  a  minimum  wage  and  a  law  to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  minimum 
price  for  his  crop  in  line  and  on  an  equality  with  such  labor  wage. 

In  fact  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  is  the  farmer's  wage  for 
his  labor. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  principle  involved.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  marked  difference  in  the  position  of  the  two  groups.  One  group  is 
in  position  to  demand.  The  other  group  can  only  ask  for  justice  at 
your  hands. 

One  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
labor  leaders  today  are  demanding  higher  wages  for  their  own  organ- 
ized groups  and  are  at  the  same  time  demanding  lower  wages  for  the 
farmer — the  unorganized  group. 

There  is  a  persistent  and  insistent  demand,  largely  Government- 
inspired,  to  force  the  American  farmer  to  accept  wages  on  the  same 
basis  as  is  now  paid  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

They  propose  to  force  the  farmer  to  accept  low  world  standard 
wages  by  forcing  him  to  sell  his  crops  in  competition  with  and  at  world 
prices. 

The  very  basis  and  foundation  of  our  national  economic  policy  is 
symbolized  by  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  reason  that  I  say  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  symbolizes  the 
basic  thinking  of  America  is  because  it  was  passed  by  the  Republican 
administration  and  has  been  kept  in  force  by  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration since  March  1933,  more  than  12  years. 
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The  very  foundation  rock  is  protection  of  American  P^^oducers  and 
Americln^abor  against  cheap  wages  and  cheap  commodities  in  the 

"ttpre\tt  the  farmers  of  America  were  strongly rgan^^^^^  as  . 

farm  organizations  at  the  same  time  demanded  a  cut  m  mdustrial 

"Tthrs  wLrtSSl  presume  that  almost  everyone  would  say 
th"  the  frrmei^  making  su^ch  demands  were  unfair  and  um-easonable 
to  the  other  working  people  of  the  country  ,  .         , 

Is  it  not  obvious  to  every  Pe"^?"  t^^\  ''•f  ,%"*l'^,  ^^ 
reasonable  to  expect  the  farmer  in  the  United  States  to  labor  lor 

wage  that  is  in  line  with  the  world  level? 

Thp  American  farmers  cannot  produce  at  world  prices  or  even  au 
thJpresent  United  States  prices  of  farm  products  and  mamtain  decent. 
American  living  standards. 

THE  AMERICAN  MARKET  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PRODUCER 

We  have  never  had  a  substantial  surplus  of  farm  products  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  25  years. 

Whflt  we  called  surpluses  were  imported.  •     i  „i. 

Over  a  period  of  the  last  15  years  we  have  consumed  the  equivalent 
ni  •«  000  000  bales  of  cotton  more  than  we  have  produced. 

Had  it  not  been  for  imports  of  rayon  jute,  wool  cotton,  and  cotton 
and  wool  manufactures  and  semimanufactures  America  would  have 
consZed^very  bale  of  cotton  produced  even  if  there  had  never  been 

""IromWiTtomi,  according  to  Government  figures,  we  imported 
the  eauivalent  of  33,000,000  bales  of  cotton  and  cotton  substitutes 
They  tell  uV  that  farm  mechanization  will  reduce  the  cost  to  the 

^''uo^t^Zcraonis  and  mechanization  in  cotton  mills  have  not 

nTotn^improvemS  irmechani.ation  in  garment  factories 

'''ILrrn  t^ovte^nt'^a^KrnU^  have  not  reduced  the 
t-n^i  of  transportation  or  of  communication 

'ts  it  reronable  to  suppose  that  modern  improvements  and  mecha- 
nization will  reduce  the  per  unit  cost  of  farm  products?     I  say  it  is 

""wiileVre^^'rllt  a  State  in  the  old  Cotton  Belt  the  figures  that  I 

have  Dresented  make  out  a  case  equally  well  for  other  farm  sections. 

Cotton  is  not  the  problem  alone  of  the  South,  it  is  equally  the 

nroblem  of  the  balance  of  the  country.  „.    „f 

In  the  South  lies  the  natural  market  for  tremendous  amounts  of 

'"In^thc  SoTtMies  the  potential  for  the  production  of  vast  quantities 
of  meat  dairy  products,  poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  , 

Everv  time  that  a  cotton  farmer  is  forced  to  abandon  cotton  it 
,«i»n=  BflHitional  production  of  corn,  wheat,  meat,  and  so  forth,  to, 
Tor^pete  w  h  "he  ?arming  States  of  the  West  and  the  Middle  West.. 

vltZ  time  a  cotton  farmer  is  forced  to  abandon  cotton  it  means 
a  deSed  supply  of  food,  feed,  and  fiber  for  the  national  economy. 

Whatever  you  do,  be  fair. 
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Whatever  you  do  be  fair  with  regard  to  industrial  wages.  Be 
lair  to  the  farmer.  Be  fair  to  the  unorganized  groups.  Be  fair  to 
yourselves  and  be  fair  to  America.  Feed  us  all  out  of  the  same  spoon. 
iNow  all  the  figures  that  I  have  referred  to  here  were  taken  from 
or  based  on  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  of  1943: 
Crops  and  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
July  1945;  and  Information  Relating  to  Cotton  Problems  issued  by 
tne  United  btates  Department  of  Agriculture,  November  1944. 

JNow,  in  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  for  Congress  to  mcrease  the 
sum  total  wages  of  mdustrial  labor  unless  at  the  same  time  a  corres- 
Fi?  .  lu^  increase  is  made  in  farm  prices.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  total  of  the  Nation's  factory  pay  roll  does  not  and  cannot 
veiy  far  exceed  the  sum  total  of  the  cash  income  of  the  farmers. 
Ihis  statement  is  fully  proven  by  the  official  records  of  the  United 
otates  ijrovernment  year  by  year. 

If  the  hourly  pay  of  factory  workers  is  increased  without  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  farm  income,  it  simply  means  there  will 
be  fewer  jobs  for  factory  workers.  A  smaller  number  of  factory 
workers  will  receive  increased  wages.  The  balance  of  the  factory 
workers  will  be  without  any  job  at  all. 

The  records  of  history  show  that  neither  a  republic  nor  a  democracy 
can  long  endure  where  private  ownership  of  property  does  not  exist. 
I  his  IS  true  because  in  a  repubhc  or  a  democracy  the  voters  themselves 
are  the  ultimate  government.  Where  private  property  does  not  vest 
m  the  voters,  it  is  only  natural  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  voters 
will  exercise  their  ultimate  prerogative  and  take  charge  of  all  property 
m  the  name  of  the  government.  This  is  not  only  proven  on  the 
pages  of  history  but  it  is  being  proven  in  current  affairs  today.  We 
have  but  to  look  at  England,  France,  Russia,  and  many  other  nations 
even  today  to  see  the  vital  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  constitute  the  great  bulwark  of  protec- 
tion to  private  property  of  every  kind  and  description  in  this  Nation. 
Without  a  strong  and  prosperous  agriculture  and  without  a  large 
aggregation  of  landowning  farmers,  no  man  could  feel  that  his  invest- 
ment and  capital  were  safe,  whether  they  consisted  of  cash  and 
intangibles,  whether  they  consisted  of  factories  and  railroads  whether 
they  consisted  of  land  and  houses,  or  whether  they  consisted  of  any 
other  form  of  capitalism. 

The  sum  total  of  all  wages,  salaries,  and  profits  is  limited  by  the 
national  income.     The  national  income  is  limited  by  the  farm  income 
The  national  income  is  seven  times  the  farm  income,  it  cannot  be 
very  much  more  and  is  never  much  less. 

The  truth  of  this  natural  economic  law  is  strongly  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  the  Tennessee  Coal  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Co.  m  the  current  October  issue  of  the  Manufacturers  Record 
I  mvite  your  attention  to  this  direct  and  unequivocal  statement  by 
one  of  the  largest  business  organizations  in  this  country  to  the  fact 
that  the  farm  income  controls  the  national  income 

Now,  I  would  hke  to  add  to  this  observation,  and  that  is  we  know 
as  a  matter  of  history,  that  private  property  is  a  basis,  and  is  a  neces- 
sary basis  for  all  republican  and  all  democratic  governments  and 
wherever  private  property  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  democratic  or  the 
republican  form  of  government  has  failed  and  a  dictator  has  taken 
its  place. 
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Now,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the  pages  of  history  to  see  that 
happening  today,  we  only  have  to  look  at  England  France,  Kussia, 
Poland,  and  a  great  many  other  nations,  to  see  that  whenever  a 
large  aggregation  of  landowners  and  property-owing  voters  is  elim- 
inated and  your  population  becomes  one-sided,  on  the  side  of  non- 
property  owners,  that  private  ownership  of  property  is  immediately 
doomed,  because  the  voters  themselves  are  the  ultimate  government 
in  a  republic  or  in  a  democracy,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  property 
owners  they  seek  to  take  over  all  property  in  the  name  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  they  imagine  will  benefit  their  own  condition. 

I  beUeve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  substantially  what  I  had  in 

mind  to  say. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  any  questions. 

Senator  Smith.  I  have  some.  ' 

Do  I  gather,  Mr.  Linder,  from  your  statement  where  you  say  you 
approve  of  high  wages  and  high  prices  for  farm  products,  that  you 
advocate  what  you  might  call  a  mild  inflation.    Is  that  your  thought? 

Mr.  LiNDER.  I  would  answer  that  in  this  way:  I  think  we  would 
first  have  to  admit  that  we  already  have  inflation.  I  think  that  this 
large  debt  has  been  created  under  inflation  and  I  think  it  can  only  be 
retired  under  inflationary  conditions. 

Senator  Smith.  Then  you  would  look  forward  to  a  general  price 
rise  all  along  the  line? 

Mr.  LiNDER.  Yes,  sir.  ^^^. 

Senator  Smith.  I  assume  you,  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  would  not 
want  to  see  a  runaway  inflation,  but  you  do  approve  a  general  rise 

in  prices.  ,  .       .      ,    ,  ,      ^       i  •  v 

Mr.  Linder.  No;  I  think  it  must  be  maintained  at  least  as  high  as 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  created.     I  think  that  the  only 
way  to  pay  this  debt  is  to  pay  it  on  wage  and  price  levels  at  least  as 
high  as  those  existing  at  the  time  the  debt  was  created. 
Senator  Smith.  You  mean  the  war  price  level? 

Mr.  Linder.  Yes.  .       t.  r    t  •   j 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question,  Mr.  Linder. 
In  figuring  your  returns  to  farmers,  do  these  figures  include  allow- 
ances for  the  cost  of  living  that  the  farmer  gets  in  owning  his  own  home 
or  raising  his  own  food?  The  general  statistics  you  gave  as  to  the 
relationship  of  the  wage  of  the  worker  to  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his 
crops,  do  you  charge  the  farmer  with  a  reasonable  rental  for  his  home 
and  the  food  he  gets  from  raising  his  own  food? 

Mr.  Linder.  Well,  no.  ,        .  i     i-  .1        i     • 

What  I  did  there  I  took  simply  the  number  of  pounds  01  these  basic 

commodities  that  were  required  to  pay  for  1  hour  of  factory  labor  at 

these  different  periods. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  if  the  farmer  had  to  pay  the  same  price 

for  field  work?  .li     r 

Mr.  Linder.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  what  price  the  larmer 
paid,  as  far  as  the  figures  were  concerned.  We  simply  took  so  many 
pounds  of  corn  in  one  period  for  an  hour  of  labor,  and  then  in  another 
period  we  took  so  many  pounds  of  corn  or  cotton,  for  an  hour  of  labor. 
Senator  Smith.  That  is  related  to  prices,  of  course.  What  I  am 
getting  at,  did  you  figure  what  the  farmer  was  getting?  Did  you 
charge  him  for  the  rental  of  his  house,  or  for  raising  his  own  food? 
Mr.  Linder.  No,  sir. 
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I  figured  how  many  pounds  of  corn  he  would  have  to  sell  at  the 
market  price  to  pay  for  1  hour  of  labor  in  the  factory. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  he  employed  the  labor  on  the  farm? 
Mr.  LiNDER.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  labor  on  the  farm.     This  is 
factory  labor,  because  when  the  farmer  buys  a  plow,  a  machine,  or 
some  other  thing,  whatever  he  buys  he  is  buying  factory  labor  and 
he  is  paying  this  price  for  it. 

I  figured  how  many  pounds  of  his  own  product  it  cost  to  pay  for 
that  cost  per  hour  of  factory  labor. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  simply  comparing  the  price  of  labor 
with  the  price  of  farm  products? 
Mr.  LiNDER.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  What  would  be  your  theory  of  bringing  about  the 
right  relationship,  whatever  you  might  think  that  would  be? 
Do  you  favor  Government  subsidies? 

Mr.  LiNDER.  No,  sir;  I  am  opposed  to  Government  subsidies. 
In  my  own  opinion,  this  country  has  reached  a  condition  where 
it  has  got  to  be  saved  by  strong  methods.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why,  if  you  can  go  out  here  and  say  that  the  price  of  hauling 
a  ton  of  freight  from  Washington  to  Atlanta  shall  be  a  certain  price, 
or  the  price  of  talking  on  the  telephone  from  Washington  to  Atlanta 
shall  be  a  certain  price,  or  that  the  price  of  labor  shall  not  be  less 
than  60  cents  an  hour,  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  you  should 
not  say  with  equal  clarity  that  the  minimum  price  of  a  pound  of 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  a  certain  figure,  or  the  minimum  shall 
not  be  less  than  a  certain  figure  for  a  bushel  of  corn. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  these  Government  loans 
and  credit  control  to  do  that.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  many 
boxcars  a  railroad  shall  have  or  how  many  it  shall  not  have  in  order 
to  say  the  freight  rate  shall  be  a  certain  price;  you  simply  provide 
a  freight  rate,  and  if  the  railroad  has  more  boxcars  than  it  needs, 
it  simply  lets  some  of  them  sit  on  the  sidetrack.  If  you  put  a  mini- 
mum price  on  a  farm  crop  and  the  farmer  had  more  than  that  to 
sell,  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  wliy  he  should  not  let  the  balance  of 
it  sit  on  the  sidetrack  and  wait  until  the  market  can  consume  it. 
Senator  Smith.  Wliat  do  you  do  in  case  of  perishables? 
Mr.  LiNDER.  Perishables  take  care  of  themselves.  In  about  a 
week  they  would  be  gone. 

Senator  Smith.  W^ould  the  farmer  take  that  loss  then? 
Mr.  LiNDER.  The  Government  is  doing  nothing  about  that  now. 
Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  quite  get  your  theory. 
How  are  you  going  to  peg  your  prices? 

Mr.  LiNDER.  Just  like  you  do  the  railroad  freight  rate;  you  just 
simply  make  a  law  that  a  man  cannot  haul  it  for  less  than  that  amount, 
and  you  do  not  let  the  railroad  haul  it  for  less  than  that. 

If  you  say  a  buyer  cannot  pay  less  than  a  certain  price  for  a  farm 
product,  you  are  just  doing  what  you  are  doing  in  the  other  instances. 
Senator  Smith.  Suppose  he  will  not  pav  it? 

Mr.  LiNDER.  Suppose  a  man  will  not  pay  the  freight  rate,  he  just 
lets  the  watermelons  lie  in  the  field  and  rot. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  the  American  market  will 
consume  every  pound  and  every  bushel  of  farm  products  if  you  shut 
out  these  imports. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  interested  in  that.  The  next  question  is 
along  that  line. 
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Don't  vou  think  if  we  should  raise  the  living  standards  of  all  our 
people  by  having  general  wage  increases,  that  there  would  be  a  tar 
greater  demand  for  farm  products  than  where  people  are  living  just 
on  subsistence  levels? 

Mr.  LiNDER.  Yes.  ,       .         ,  u  j  w^u 

Senator  Smith.  I  have  seen  figures  showing  wherever  you  had  high 

standards  of  living  people  bought  more  foodstuffs  than  where  they 

iust  had  a  margin  standard  of  living.  ,     i  i-  i      ^      j      i     ^f 

I  have  seen  figures  to  indicate  where  they  had  high  standards  of 

living,  there  was  a  rise  in  consumption  of  foodstuffs  right  here  at 

^  Mr  LiNDER.  In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  permission,  as 
soon  as  I  get  them  over  here— I  am  having  some  photostats  made 
j^o^._I  would  like  to  have  some  charts  become  a  part  of  this  record, 
showing  that  the  over-all  factory  pay  roll  is  limited  by  your  farm 

income.  ,  .       ,  .    ,        -i.  •    -^ 

In  other  words,  on  account  of  the  national  economic  law  it  is  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  raise  the  over-all  amount  of  money  that  factory 
workers  will  receive  unless  farm  income  is  raised  at  the  same  time  and 
to  the  same  extent.  , 

If  vou  raise  the  per  hour  wage  without  providing  money  to  pay  the 
wa^e*^  it  means  that  a  number  of  those  now  employed  will  get  higher 
wales  but  a  number  of  those  now  employed  will  simply  go  out  of 
employment  and  be  without  any  job  at  all;  because  the  total  number 
of  dollars  that  will  be  available  for  the  pay  roll  for  factory  workers 
will  still  be  limited  by  the  farm  income.  ^^        . 

Also  the  national  income  which  regulates  everybody  s  proht  and 
everybody's  salaries  and  everybody's  wages,  is  limited  to  seven  times 

the  farm  income.  ^    i^u  •   i*    4.      i,-  u 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  fact,  which 
I  think  is  very  significant,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  in  this  month's  issue  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Record,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  photostatic  copy  a  little 
later,  came  out  and  endorsed  the  idea,  and  said  that  according  to 

their' own  investigation  that  is  true.  .,    .  o.  ^      o,    i 

I  assume  that  when  as  big  a  business  as  the  United  btates  bteel 
Corp  is  willino-  to  come  out  in  public  print  and  take  a  position  hke 
that  it  at  least  would  be  sufficient  to  prompt  an  investigation  of 
your  bodv  into  that  fact,  that  your  cash  farm  income  multiplied  bv 
seven  is  necessarily  your  national  income,  and  that  the  amount  of 
your  farm  income *is  the  limit  of  your  factory  pay  roll;  and  whether 
your  factory  pay  roll  or  your  wages  are  higher  or  lower  will  simply 
determine  the  number  of  jobs  available  and  will  not  increase  the  over- 
all pay  roll,  the  sum  total  of  the  pay  roll. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Senator  Ellender? 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Linder,  industrial  wages  have  increased 
considerably  during  the  war.    What  effect  did  that  have  on  the  rise 

of  farm  labor  costs?  .  o.  .     xi  ^     t  t 

Mr.  LiNDER.  Well,  it  has  increased  in  my  State  the  cost  of  farm 

labor  on  an  average  of  about  a  dollar  to  about  $3  a  day. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  have  any  idea  whether  or  not  if  the 

pending  bill  is  passed,  it  will  have  the  tendency  of  increasing  the 

hourly  wage  beyond  that  which  prevailed  during  the  war? 
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Mr.  LiNDER.  It  will  do  two  things,  Senator.  It  will  increase  the 
wage  that  the  farmer  will  have  to  pay  and  it  will  also  increase  the 
number  of  people,  laborers,  who  will  be  available  on  the  farm,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  can  get  jobs  in  some  of  these  high-price  indus- 
trial plants. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  your  belief,  then,  if  this  bill  passes  it  will 
have  the  tendency  of  further  increasing  the  price  of  farm  labor? 

Mr.  LiNDER.  Yes;  I  think  it  will. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Linder. 

(Charts  submitted  by  Mr.  Linder  were  unsuitable  for  reproduction 
and  are  filed  with  the  record  of  the  hearings.) 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  Harry  Bridges  in  the  room? 

TESTIMONY  OF  HARRY  BRIDGES,   PRESIDENT,   INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN'S    AND    WAREHOUSEMEN'S    UNION 

Senator  Tunnell.  Give  your  name  and  your  position. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  affiliated  with  the  CIO. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Gentlemen,  previous  witnesses  from  labor;  that  is, 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO,  have  testified  eloquently  and  persuasively  as  to 
the  human  reasons  why  we  must  move  as  a  nation  to  abolish  the  worst 
aspects  of  poverty  in  the  United  States.  Your  committee  has  heard 
a  succession  of  rank  and  file  witnesses  tell  the  pathetic  story  of  their 
struggles  to  live  on  less  than  a  subsistence  wage.  Their  story  has 
been  told  in  the  moving  accounts  of  men  and  women  from  the  sweat 
factories,  mills,  and  shops  that  still  spread  over  our  country.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  feel  need  be  added  to  their  living,  first-hand  accounts. 

There  are  human  reasons  why  we  must  pass  this  bill  to  increase 
minimum  wages  first  to  65  cents  an  hour  and  then  to  75  cents.  These 
reasons,  taken  from  the  day-to-day  experience  of  workers  whose  daily 
lot  is  the  most  extreme  form  of  exploitation,  should  weigh  heavily  in 
your  deliberations  on  this  bill.  I  know  that  you  have  listened  to 
them  with  sympathy  and  the  desire  to  do  the  thing  that  is  in  your 
power  to  alleviate  their  lot. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  let  the  human  side  of  the 
case  for  this  bill  rest  with  the  rank-and-file  witnesses  from  American 
industry  who  have  appeared  before  your  committee.  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  now  more  to  the  cold  economics  of  substandard 
wages — and  of  the  wage  issue  as  a  whole — in  my  testimony  before  you. 
I  do  this  not  in  any  desire  to  overlook  the  human  issues  involved,  but 
rather  to  supplement  them  as  well  as  I  can  with  the  economic  experi- 
ence of  the  men  and  women  in  the  industries  covered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

I  appear  here  as  the  representative  of  65,000  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  a  union  repre- 
senting men  and  women  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Our  union  voices  not  only  the  needs  of  our  own 
members,  but  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  average  American 
everywhere — including  the  men  who  fought  to  give  all  working  people 
everywhere  a  chance  at  a  decent  and  a  secure  life. 
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The  objectives  of  this  bill  before  the  Congress  now  were  long  ago 
the  objectives  of  our  union.  Our  union  organized,  struck,  and  strug- 
gled for  the  purposes  of  this  bill  before  wage-and-hour  legislation  was 
ever  conceived  by  the  Congress.  Many  years  ago,  we  fought  through 
many  bitter  strikes.  We  were  shot,  clubbed,  and  gassed  because  we 
asked  for  a  shorter  workweek  and  system  of  hiring  that  attorded 
greater  work  opportunity  for  the  individual  worker.  We  were  nghtmg 
for  jobs  and  job  rights.  We  fought  for  these  issues  as  we  could  not 
have  fought  for  wages.  We  won  because  these  rights  were  so  vital 
they  could  not  be  surrendered.  In  their  simplest  terms  they  repre- 
sented the  right  to  work  and  the  right  to  a  decent  family  and  com- 
munity life.  . 

Because  we  have  gone  through  this  experience  and  have  a  perspec- 
tive of  better  than  10  years,  I  believe  our  experience  is  of  some  value 
to  you.  My  union  fought  for  and  apparently  won  the  6-hour  day  for 
west  coast  longshoremen  in  1934.  It  still  appears  in  our  contract. 
And  yet  over  the  years  we  have  lost  it.  Longshoremen  on  the  Pacihc 
coast  do  not  have  a  6-hour  day.  They  have  an  8-hour  day  with  2 
hours'  work  guaranteed  them  at  time  and  a  half.  We  fought  for  the 
right  to  work  6  hours  and  go  home.  We  found  we  were  forced  to  use 
our  union's  economic  and  political  strength  to  fight  for  overtime. 
Less  men  working,  more  hours  worked.  We  ended  with  9  hours  pay 
for  8  hours'  work  at  a  correspondingly  lower  hourly  rate. 

Longshoremen,  I  should  explain,  on  the  west  coast,  are  one  division 
of  our  union,  and  they  comprise  about  one-third  of  our  membership. 
They  work  in  the  general  distributing  industries,  waterfront  termmals, 
warehouses  handling  cold  storage,  other  forms  of  food,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  public  warehouses. 

In  other  words,  the  general  warehousing  industry  as  a  whole. 
Most  of  our  membership  in  that  part  of  the  industry  is  closer  to 
tidewater  and  terminals,  rivers,  lakes,  and  sea,  you  might  say.        ^^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  sort  of  associated  the  word  ' 'longshoremen 
with  those  who  load  and  unload  ships.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Well,  generally  that  is  the  accepted  term,  but  as  the 
maritime  industry  changes,  and  it  is  changing  rapidly,  a  longshoreman 
really  changes  into  a  freight  handler. 

Part  of  his  time  he  can  be  working  at  actual  longshore  work,  mean- 
ing the  actual  loading  of  goods  on  and  off  a  vessel,  and  part  of  bis 
time,  mostly  now  through  the  development  of  machinery,  tech- 
nological devices,  he  is  working  at  other  types  of  work,  unloading  cars 
either  by  better  physical  labor  or  by  machinery,  working  in  a  ware- 
house, working  around  docks  and  terminals. 

By  the  way,  industry  is  progressing;  the  old  term  of  a  longshoreman 
does  not  truly  describe  what  the  work  is  or  what  the  individual  does. 
Of  course  that  has  been  true  throughout  all  the  years  of  the  maritime 

industry.  •      ,•         tt 

Originally  a  longshoreman  was  what  the  name  implies.  He  was 
someone  that  roamed  along  the  shore  looking  for  work  on  an  old 
sailing  ship  when  it  came  into  port.  Generally  the  crews  of  the  ships 
used  to  do  the  work  and  the  longshoreman  was  a  roustabout,  picking 
up  a  job  here  and  there  mostly  when  the  members  of  the  crew  were 
drunk,  and  were  not  available,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  happens  even 


now. 


Senator  Tunnell.  Do  they  still  do  that? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes;  now  and  again  I  see  a  seaman  get  drunk. 
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We  attempted  through  a  well-organized  union,  some  10  years  ago  to 
do  in  essence  what  this  bill  seeks  to  do,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  working  people  mainly  a  decent  and  nor- 
mal way  of  life. 

We  went  into  a  big  strike  in  1934,  and  we  had  written  into  the 
contract  that  came  out  of  that  strike,  as  the  result  of  a  decision  by  an 
arbitration  board,  a  6-hour  day. 

That  6-hour  day  is  still  in  our  contract.  It  was  our  purpose  at  that 
time  to  have  a  6-hour  working  day,  meaning  the  men  would  work  6 
hours  and  go  home.  It  was  hard  work,  and  although  their  wages 
might  not  be  as  much  as  if  they  had  worked  overtime,  we  thought 
that  the  gains  of  a  short  working  day  at  hard  work,  and  some  time  at 
home,  counterbalanced  what  extra  money  might  be  made  through 
working  overtime. 

However,  that  is  not  the  way  it  worked  out.  The  longshoremen  at 
the  present  time  on  the  Pacific  coast  do  not  have  the  6-hour  day,  they 
have  the  8-hour  day,  with  2  hours  of  work  guaranteed  them  at  time 
and  a  half. 

We  fought  for  the  right  to  work  6  hours  and  go  home.  We  were 
forced  to  use  our  union's  economic  and  political  strength  to  fight  for 
overtime — in  other  words,  less  men  working  with  more  hours  of  work. 
What  we  ended  up  with  was,  in  effect,  a  provision  in  our  contract 
guaranteeing  our  men  8  hours  if  work  was  there,  with  6  hours  of  it 
paid  at  a  straight  hourly  rate  and  the  other  2  hours  at  time  and  a  half. 

Senator  Ellender.  \\Tiat  is  the  hourly  rate  now  and  what  was  it 
then? 

Mr.  Bridges.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  $1.10  per  hour,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  85  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  back  in  1934? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Back  in  1934;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  position  did  your  organization  take  with 
respect  to  the  present  wage-and-hour  law  when  it  was  being  considered 
by  Congress? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Of  course,  we  supported  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Did  any  of  your  members  appear  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  support  of  it? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Not  directly.  I  think  we  were  represented  by  our 
affiliated  groups.     Our  union  did  not,  itself,  appear. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  would  this  bill  aiTect  your  organization? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Well,  in  terms  of  wages,  that  is  the  65  cents  an  hour, 
it  would  only  affect  a  very  small  number  of  the  workers  organized  in 
our  union. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  effect  would  it  have  in  upping  the  present 
hourly  rates  that  are  being  received  by  your  membership? 

Mr.  Bridges.  It  would  not  have  a  great  effect.  That  is,  if  what 
you  mean  is  those  members  in  our  union  who  are  getting  less  than 
65  cents  an  hour  now,  as  to  how  many  of  them  would  be  affected,  not 
a  large  amount,  but  some  of  them  would. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  percentage,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Offhand  I  could  not  say.  It  would  be  pm-ely  a 
guess.  But  we  have  members  right  here  in  this  city,  members  of 
our  union  working  in  warehouses  where  their  wages  probably  average 
around  40  cents.  It  would  affect  them.  It  would  mean  a  25-cent- 
an-hour  increase  in  wage. 
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Senator  Ellender.  mien  you  say  that  hourly  wages  were  85  cents 
in  1934,  you  mean  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr  BmDGEs;  I  was  confining  this  particular  statement  to  one 
group  of  our  workers,  namely,  the  Pacific  coast  lonf  hore^^^^ 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  know  what  the  rates  were  in  otner 

parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Bridges.  For  the  same  work? 
Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  the  same  class  of  work 
Mr  Bridges   I  cannot  quite  remember  it.    In  some  places  it  was 
higher  I  think'-  or  the  same.     I  think  in  the  North  Atlantic  ports  of 
tirUnited  States  the  rate  was  either  the  same  ^^  ,^^f  ^j,\^^^  ^^^^ 
more      In  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  I  think  it  was  less   either  15  or 
?0  cents  an  hour  less,  and  in  the  Gulf  ports  it  was  also  less,  either  5, 
10,  or  15  cents  an  hour  less. 
Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  less  than  85  cents  .^ 
Mr.  Bridges.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  something  like  70  or  75  eents^ 
Senator  Ellender.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  some 

''Zr'.BZll'^^^^    was  talking  about  that  part  of  our  member 
sh^  that  at  the  present  time  receive  40.  cents  ^^^J^«Jw.  Y^f^^^^^^ 
workers  affiliated  with  our  orgamzation  in  the  city  of  \\ashington 
here  whose  wage  rates  right  now  are  40  cents  an  nour. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  are  not  longshoremen,   they   are  ]ust 

members  of  the  CIO  group?  ,  murse  in- 

Mr    Bridges.  They  are  members  of  our  union  and  of  course  in 

directly  members  of  the  CIO.     They  are  warehousemen. 
Senator  Ellender.  Warehousemen? 

wS  E^L  Jdkr.  I  see.    The  differential  then  bctwee^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
members  of  the  group,  that  is,  the  warehousemen,  and  the  longshore 
men  is  60  some-odd  cents?  .,  •    -„      „t„ 

Mr.  Bridges.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  70  cents.  p„„<„„<.<, 

Senator  Ellender.  Seventy  cents,  all  right.    Now    '^  Cong[f^ 

should  raise  the  minimum  wage  of  the  membership  of  your  union 

fhftt,  is  now  receiving  40  cents  per  hour  to  as  much  as  75  cents  wnat, 

S  your  o JinTon  would  be  the  effect  in  causing  the  raising  of  wages 

°'£%;"Dl:Es"XS?t-all,  unless  we  adopted  a  wage  policy 
that  saS  that  the  men  getting  $1.10  or  $1.15  an  hour  should  get  an 
L^re^fbecausewoTkers'that  Ire  getting  40  cents  an  hour  are  gettn^ 
an  increase  We  would  tiy  to  take  the  lower  brackets  and  get  them 
i^  ilHl  10  rate,  instead  of  taking  the  $1.10  bracket  and  get  them 

"''sSror  Ellender.  Doesn't  it  usually  follow  /hat  wji  Y'.r  a 
particular  group  in  a  union  gets  a  raise  m  wages  that  others  in  tUe 
upper  brackets  succeed  in  having  their  wages  raised .' 

Tlr.  Bridges.  Not  in  our  unions,  Senator.     It  does  not  fo  low  m 
our  union;  it  might  in  some,  but,  m  my  experience,  it  generally  does 

not  follow  in  our  union.  .  ,     p„  .,fi. 

Senator  Ellender.  Wlien  you  say  your  union  you  mean  thePacihc 

co^t  union,  or  do  you  mean  the  CIO  or  all  of  the  unions  affiliated 

*  Mr  Bridges.  In  this  case,  I  mean  the  organization  that  I  am  an 
official  of,  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen 
Union. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bridges.  To  go  back,  although  we  started  and  fought  for  a 
6-hour  day  we  finally  ended  up  with  actually  an  8-hour  working  day 
with  9  hours'  pay. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  you  did  get  a  6-liour  day  on  straight  time. 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  point.  We  got  a  6-hour 
day  on  straight  time,  but  the  straight  time  rate  was  so  long  that  there 
was  not  sufhcient  money  for  the  men  to  live  on,  and  they  were  not 
only  forced  to  work  overtime,  they  were  forced  to  fight  for  the  right 
to  work  overtime.  Fighting  for  the  right  to  work  overtime  is 
really  the  same  as  the  union,  or  any  organization,  fighting  for,  or  this 
Senate  committee  thinking  of  passing,  a  law  that  will  create  unem- 
ployment.    That  was  our  experience. 

This  experience  was  an  instructive  one  for  us  and  we  will  not  make 
the  mistake  a  second  time.  We  offer  this  experience  to  the  committee, 
in  the  hope  that  through  suitable  legislation,  workers  may  get  what 
inevitably  they  will  be  forced  to  seek  through  strikes.  We  offer  this 
experience  to  the  committee  because  it  affords  a  clear  and  concise 
illustration  of  a  grave  inadequacy  in  past  wage  and  hour  legislation 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  proposed  legislation  which  you  are  now 
considering.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  overtime  penalties  provided 
in  the  present  act  are  totally  inadequate  and  the  proposed  legislation 
does  not  cure  that  defect. 

Now,  overtime  rates  really  reduce  wages  and  they  cause  unemploy- 
ment. In  a  nutshell,  that  has  been  om*  experience  in  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  I  don't  under- 
stand you. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Well,  I  posed  the  question  in  that  way  in  the  hopes 
you  would  ask  me  just  that.  Senator.  It  is  just  as  I  have  told  you. 
Generally,  throughout  American  industry  straight-time  rates  for 
workers  are  so  low  that  the  income  must  be  added  to  in  order  that  a 
decent  living  wage  is  made.  The  usual  term  for  it  is  take-home 
wages.  Now,  what  is  happening  in  the  Nation  today  and  what  is 
underlying  all  these  strikes  today  is  that  the  overtime  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  workers  and  therefore  their  wages,  in  effect,  have  been 
reduced.  They  are  all  asking  the  same  thing  in  principle,  and 
correctly  so.  They  want  the  48-hour  or  52-hour  take-home  wages 
that  they  were  earning  during  the  war  for  40  hours  of  work.  There- 
fore, it  reduces  the  number  of  hours  they  are  required  to  work  a  week 
to  make  a  living  wage  and  they  get  a  higher  basic  or  higher  straight- 
time  rate.  Our  experience  with  workers  is  if  they  get  something 
like  that  they  do  not  want  to  work  overtime.  The  only  reason 
overtime  is  worked  is  not  to  benefit  the  worker  in  any  way,  it  is  extra 
exploitation  of  the  worker  solely  in  the  interest  of  profit,  in  the 
interest  of  industry  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  worker,  and  that  is 
detrimental  to  all  phases  of  the  worker's  life. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  they  had  to  fight  for  what  would  be 
detrimental  to  them? 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  last  few 
years.  That  is  based  on  my  judgment  and  experience  in  the  labor 
movement.  In  effect,  it  is  something  that  is  probably  being  considered 
here.  I  do  not  know  what  testimony  has  been  offered  in  this  sense — 
as  far  as  I  know  not  a  great  deal— but  the  purpose  of  my  statement 
is  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  overtime  rates  after  40  hours 
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in  the  wage  and  hour  law  are  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  overtime. 

It  has  not  done  that.  -  ,i 

Senator  ElleNder.  That  came  about,  of  course,  because  ot  tne 
war  and  the  shortage  in  the  labor  market,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Well,  I  think  the  war  situation  is  an  exceptional 
one.  Certainly,  during  the  war  we  offered  no  opposition  to  tne 
working  of  longer  hours.  , 

Senator  Ellender.  You  would  not  say  that  the  present  wage  and 
hour  law  has  had  a  fair  trial,  would  you? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  think  it  has  had  enough  trial  for  our  purposes, 
that  is,  meaning  ''our  purposes"  in  the  sense  that  we  can  look  it  over 
now  and  see  what  weaknesses  it  has  and  what  changes  it  needs; 
and  I  am  merely  trying  to  suggest  some  changes  that  I  think  will 
create  employment  and  afford  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  majority 

of  the  workers.  .  .      .      ,     i  n 

Senator  Ellender.  What  effect  will  the  provision  in  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering  have  on  unions  when  the  advisory  committees  under 
the  law  can  go  into  any  industry  and  maintain  reasonable  wage 
differentials  between  interrelated  job  classifications?  . 

Mr.  Bridges.  There  is  nothing  wrong  m  the  committees  doing 
that.     I  do  not  quite  get  your  question,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Under  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  not  only  is  a 
minimum  wage  fixed,  but  the  advisory  committees  created  under  the 
bill  will  have  the  right  to  classify  all  jobs  in  an  industry  and  establish 
wage  differentials  as  to  each  classification. 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  correct.  That  is  just  another  way  of  saying 
a  minimum  w^age  is  set  and  that  minimum  wage  is  based,  generally 
speaking,  I  would  say  on  living  costs.  It  is  another  way  of  saying 
this  is  the  minimum  amount  that  a  worker  should  get,  no  matter 
what  he  does,  it  maybe  purely  unskilled  labor,  because  he  needs  that 
to  live  on,  and  it  is  darn  Uttle  at  that.  Tt  ^x.-    u-ii 

Senator  Ellender.  The  bill  goes  further  than  that.  If  this  bill 
goes  through  as  written  it  will  mean  that  if  the  wages  are  raised,  let 
us  say  40  percent,  that  same  percentage  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
advisory  committees  into  all  groups  in  the  higher  brackets. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  All  upper  brackets.  ,      .       t  i 

Mr  Bridges.  That  is  right,  but  on  a  different  basis.  It  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  the  advisory  committee  after  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  training  and  skill  of  the  worker,  the  value  of  a  worker  to  a 
particular  industry  or  operation.  ,  .         ,  ,  t 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you   are  doing   that  now  by  means  ot 

collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  correct.  ,     ,         .  .i     i.ii       a 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  going  to  be  done  by  law  if  the  biU  under 
discussion  is  enacted  by  Congress.  , 

Mr.  Bridges.  It  means  it  will  allow  the  law  to  give  coUectiye 
bargaining  a  little  help.  Sometimes  it  does  and  sometimes  it  doesn't. 
My  experience  with  collective  bargaining  is  it  depends  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  strength  of  the  union  that  is  doing  the  bargaining.  It  is 
generally  true  if  the  union  is  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself  and 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  itself,  it  does  not  need  the  law.  If  it  uses 
the  law  it  would  use  it  when  it  wants  it,  and  it  uses  it  in  a  helpful  and 
constructive  fashion. 
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Senator  Ellender.  You  do  not  fear  the  effects  on  unionism  if  a 
Government  agency  steps  in  and  establishes  wages  in  place  of  the 
unions? 

Air.  Bridges.  Not  our  union. 

Senator  Ellender.  Not  yours.  Yours  is  the  most  powerful  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  Judging  from  past  performance  I  would  say 
it  is,  because  you  usually  get  what  you  go  after  or  else 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  has  not  been  the  experience  of  our  union.  I 
just  tried  to  testify  here  that  we  did  not  get  what  we  wanted;  we  got 
something  entirely  different. 

Senator  Tunnell.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  covers  more  than 
union  labor,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bridges.  It  does.  It  covers  unorganized  labor.  That  is  an 
important  aspect  of  this  bill.  It  covers  people  who  have  no  protection 
until  the  time  they  are  organized,  which  time  maybe  is  not  too  far  off. 
They  actually  need  the  protection  of  a  law  like  this,  in  order  that  we 
can  create  more  work  and  along  with  that  better  living  standards. 
The  lack  of  a  higher  minimum  wage  in  certain  sections  of  the  United 
States  right  now  is  thi'owing  our  west  coast  longshoremen  and  ware- 
housemen out  of  business. 

Senator  Ellender.  How? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Well,  2  or  3  weeks  ago,  Senator,  in  San  Francisco 
I  was  a  cochairman  of  a  panel  on  labor  and  management.  There  was 
a  northern  California  conference  or  forum  called  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  sponsored  by  it.  It  was  divided  into  five  panels:  One  on 
labor-management,  one  on  development  of  urban  relationships,  one 
on  the  relationships  of  farmei-s  to  Government  and  industry  and 
labor,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  in  the  panel  that  dealt  with  agriculture — 
and  that  was  very  representative  of  agriculture  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia— Mr.  Ray  B.  Weiser,  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  who 
reported  for  the  panel,  actually  came  out  and  said  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  of  California,  there  had  to  be  an  increase  of  at  least  50 
percent  in  the  minimum  wage.  Now  I  sat  in  the  panel  for  a  while 
and  I  heard  the  various  employers  of  farm  labor  get  up  and  state  that 
large  areas  of  California  were  given  over  to  producing  beans, 
black-eyed  beans  and  other  types  of  beans,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
market  is  in  certain  southern  areas  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
problem  is  that  the  workers  in  the  southern  areas  cannot  buy  enough 
beans  because  they  haven't  got  enough  money,  and  therefore  the 
farmers  in  California  cannot  sell  their  beans,  and  we  cannot  load  them 
on  boxcars  or  on  ships  or  barges,  so  our  men  are  out  of  work. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  not  quite  get  that.  How  much  more 
freight  tonnage  is  a  longshoreman  able  to  handle  now  from  what  he 
did  in  the  past,  due  to  technological  advances;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No  one  knows  that.  We  have  been  trying,  and  I 
have  approached  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Admiral  Land  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  to  have  a  study  made,' to  do  a  job  of 
research  in  order  to  ascertain  just  that,  and  no  facts  like  that  are 
available.  Some  facts  have  been  developed  duiing  the  war,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  facts  available  in  any  industry  to  bring  it 
down  to  fine  detail. 
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Senator  Ellender.  How  many  more  or  less  men  were  employ^^^^ 
during  the  war  to  handle  the  huge  cargoes  ^^^^t  were  shipped  across 
the  seas  in  contrast  to  the  number  employed  before  the  war,  do  you 

^X' Bridges.  Well,  I  can  answer  that  question  for  the  Pacific 
coast  ports.    They  moved  a  tremendous  volume  of  freight.    I  wouia 
say  roughly  about  two  and  one-half  times  "jore. 
Senator  Ellender.  With  more  men  employed.^ 
Mr  Bridges.  That  is  right.  ,  j     •       xi. 

Senator  Ellender.  More  men  engaged  today  or  during  the  war 

than  were  einploved  before  the  war?  ,     ,   .i  i  _. 

Mr  ifniDGEs.  That  is  right.  That  does  not  say  that  the  volume 
of  freight  was  not  over  two  and  a  half  times  as  great.    It  was  mucn 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

WTiat  is  the  difference  in  the  volume  of  freight  handled  during  the 
war  and  the  volume  handled  before  the  war  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  A  lot  of  the  figures  on  that 
after  all,  are  confidential.  They  can  be  gotten,  I  believe,  but  much 
of  it  is  mUitary  and  naval  information.  I  know  the  mcrease  was 
tremendous,  /know  for  one  period  put  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
alone,  for  about  4  months,  more  freight  moved  through  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  than  all  of  the  other  ports  of  the  United  States  put 

*°lenator  Ellender.  Well,  have  the  loading  and  unloading  facilities 

on  the  west  coast  been  improved  during  the  war? 

Mr  Bridges.  Very  little.  ,  , 

Senator  Ellender.  So  that  technological  advancement  has  not 

made  much  progress  during  the  war. 

Mr  Bridges.  That  is  right.  , ,  .      ^, 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  require  the  saine 
number  of  men  to  handle  the  same  amount  of  freight  before  the  war 
as  would  be  needed  after  the  war? 

Mr  Bridges.  Well,  no.  I  think  the  number  that  will  be  required 
after  the  war  to  handle  the  same  amount  of  freight  as  was  handled 
before  the  war  will  be  less,  because  there  have  been  certain  improve- 
ments     For  example,  there  have  been  certam  improvements  in  ships. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  I  was  attempting  to  develop. 
In  other  words,  there  have  been  such  technological  unprovements 
during  the  war  that  more  freight  will  be  handled  from  now  on  with 
less  people  than  was  the  case  before  the  war? 

tr  Bridges.  That  is  absolutely  true,  ^  have  got  a  long  way 
to  go  because  improvement  m  technological  devices  and  other  facili- 
ties have  barely  gotten  started.     There  will  be  tremendous  unprove- 

^  Senator  Ellender.  What  effects  do  high  wages  have  on  the  de- 
velopment of  technological  improvements  to  save  labor? 

Mr  Bridges.  Well,  I  turn  it  around.  I  say,  what  effect  does 
technological  improvement  have  on  high  wages?         ^       ,  ,1 

Senator  Ellender.  Put  it  any  way  you  want.  You  have  had  a 
lot  of  exnerience  in  that  field. 

Mr  Bridges.  Well,  technological  improvements  of  course,  cut 
wfl^es  and  they  reduce  the  size  of  the  labor  force.         ,   ,     ,  ,       . 

Senator  Ellender.  They  not  only  reduce  the  size  of  the  labor  force 
but  the  per  unit  cost  to  handle  it  is  cheaper,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  true,  definitely. 

Senator  P^llender.  Don't  yon  know  that  what  causes  this  tech- 
noloo^ical  advance  is  the  fact  that  employers  are  forced  at  times  to 
pay  higher  wages  than  they  are  able  to  bear? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No,  I  do  not  know  that.  I  think  it  has  gotten  to 
be  a  rule  if  any  employer  can  prove  on  the  record  that  he  lacks  the 
ability  to  pay  wages,  that  is  taken  uito  consideration  by  the  people 
asking  the  higher  wages. 

Senator  Ellender.  Under  this  bill  the  employer  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bridges.  This  is  a  minimum-wage  bill. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Thinking  of  a  minimum  wage  in  terms  of  a  wage  that 
barely  produces  or  purchases  the  bare  necessities  of  life — if  an  em- 
ployer is  going  to  say,  *'I  want  to  stay  in  business  at  a  price  of  not 
being  able  to  pay  workers  what  will  give  them  the  bare  necessities  of 
life,"  I  do  not  believe  such  an  employer  should  be  in  business. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  stated  that  some  members  of  your  union 
today  are  not  getting  more  than  40  cents,  and  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  it,  and  one  reason  for  it  must  be  that  the  employer  cannot 
pay  it. 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  not  the  reason. 

Senator  Ellender.  Otherwise,  you  would  force  him  to  pay  at  least 
the  amount  received  by  your  membership  for  the  same  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Not  necessarily.  We  did  not  call  a  strike  during  the 
war. 

Senator  Ellender.  However,  that  is  the  way  by  which  you  obtain 
your  higher  wages,  generally  speaking.  I  am  sure  that  if  you,  as  a 
leader  of  a  labor  union,  could  force  employers  in  Washington  or  New 
Orleans  who  are  now  paying  40  cents  to  pay  more,  that  you  would 
force  them  to  do  so,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  not  exactly  what  we  are  doing  here,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  No,  no,  there  is  a  difference.  You  are  coming 
here  and  asking  Congress  to  do  it  by  law.  In  other  words,  you  are 
asking  Congress  to  do  by  law  what  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  by 
collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  you  are  doing.  That  is  exactly 
what  you  are  doing. 

I  repeat,  the  reason  why  you  have  not  been  successful,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  and  when  I  say  "you,"  I  mean  the  unions — and  they 
include  not  only  the  CIO  but  the  AFL — in  raising  wages  higher 
than  40  to  45  cents  or  more  is  because  the  employers  could  not 
bear  the  traffic? 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  not  so,  Senator,  not  in  our  experience.  Let 
us  not  start  at  40  cents.  We  have  succeeded  in  raising  these  wages 
from  about  25  cents  to  40  cents,  and  we  intend  to  go  further.  It  is 
true  I  am  here  pointing  out  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  a  law 
that  would  raise  wages  from  45  to  65  cents.  ' 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  course,  you  would. 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  does  not  at  all  mean  we  would  cease  trying 
to  get  it  by  collective  bargaining. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  would,  too,  if  it  were  economically  feasible. 
But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  with  you  is  this:  You  have  today, 
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in  many  unions,  as  you  just  indicated  in  your  own  group,  men  receiving 

40  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Bridges,  That  is  right.       .    .    ^,    ^  ,  ^   .  nm+fpn  more 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  gotten  more 

for  them?  , 

Mr.  Bridges.  Well,  that  is  a  long  story. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  was  it  due  to? 

Mr  Bridges.  It  is  not  because  the  employers  could  not  pay,  tliat 
I  do  know  Now,  it  might  be  due  to  the  fact,  Senator,  that  during  this 
war  ^had  a  no:strike%ledge,  and  throughout  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  war  from  1940  on  there  has  not  been  one  stoppage  ot  \\ork  by 
our  ^nTon  We  at  no  time  resorted  to  the  use  of  that  weapon,  and  we 
might  not  resoit  to  it  in  the  postwar  either. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  us  revert  to  a  period  before  the  war.  lou 
stated  that  before  the  war  you  had  some  of  your  employees  receivmg 
85  cents  per  hour. 

Mr  Bridges.  That  is  right.  ,         y^ 

Senator  Ellet^der.  Then,  you  had,  at  other  ports  such  ?s  Nej 
Orleans,  or  maybe  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  or  maybe  here  m  Y^  ashmg- 
ton,  some  who  were  receiving  less  than  40  cents  an  hour. 

Mr  Bridg?;s.  That  is  true.  ,     .  •      „* 

Senafor  Ellender.  Why  did  you  not  try  to  obtain  an  uppingo 
the  wages  in  those  sections  at  the  same  hourly  wages  that  you  sue 
ceeded  in  obtaining  on  the  Pacific  coast?  .  i,  .    „» 

Mr  Bridges.  Well,  we  tried  to  get  an  increase  m  wages,  but  not 

the  same  heights. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why?  •  j  ^^  «  n^nnn  r»f 

Mr.  Bridges.  After  all,  the  85-cent  rate  was  paid  to  a  joup  of 
men  who  are  engaged  in  an  industry  where  a  certam  set  ol  lactoi-s 
hTd  to  be  figured  il  computing  that  rate.  Another  group  of  people 
Wht  be  woK  m  another  industry  where  a  different  approach  has 
^ot  to  be  made  in  fixing  their  w;age  rates.  But  all  along  the  line  w^ 
lought  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  men  m  the  union,  Particularly 
thofe  in  the  low  brackets.  We  spent  much  more  time  and  energy 
in  the  union  trying  to  bring  up  the  wages  from  25  to  30  and  around 
40  cents  than  the  wages  of  $1.10. 

Senator  Ellender.  Before  the  war  you  made  attempts  to  up 
wages  and  you  were  not  successful? 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  not  so. 

lrBmS.™tKorsrWe  are  generally  being  successful 

^"^Sn^LrDE-l.  Wfen  I  say  "upping  them"  I  -an  on  ^e 
same  level  as  these  paid  to  your  best-paid  groups,  that  is  ^  hat  i 
mean     In  other  words,  you  have  a  group  of  employees  on  the  Facitic 
coast  that  receive,  let  us  say  for  argument's  sake,  75  cents. 
Mr.  Bridges.  Yes.  .  .       , 

Senator  Ellender.  That  same  group-that  is  a  group  domg  the 
identical  class  of  work  down  south,  in  New  Orleans,  or  Mobile-is 
receiving  60  cents. 

Mr  Bridges.  Yes.  ,     , 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  did  not  you  succeed  m  making  both 
groups  receive  the  same  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work: 
Mr.  Bridges.  Well,  it  would  be  very  nice. 
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Senator  Ellender.  I  say,  why  did  not  you  make  them  both  the 
same?  Why  isn't  it  possibk^ — let  me  put  it  that  way — to  force  em- 
ployers of  the  South  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  the  same  class 
of  work  as  employers  of  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Well,  of  course,  I  really  do  not  know  which  group 
of  workers  you  are  talking  about.  If  you  talk  about  the  85-cent 
group,  the  reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  is  because  we  have 
not  gotten  it  across  to  the  minds  of  another  union  that  docs  not  seem 
to  be  making  a  great  deal  of  headway. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  are  not  as  powerful  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Thoy  are  much  more  powerful,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  this,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  concede  it,  that  your  union  as  well  as  other  unions  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  the  same  class  of  work 
all  over  the  country;  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  think  that  is  true.     I  think  that  is  certainly  true. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  difference,  in  the  amount  of  wages 
that  is  paid  per  hour,  for  the  same  class  of  work,  let  us  say,  for  New 
Orleans,  in  contrast  to  the  west  coast  or  New  York  or  Savannah? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  think  the  reason  for  it  is 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  reason.  TVTiat  is 
the  difference;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Between  the  hourly  pay? 

Senator  Ellender.  Between  the  hourly  pay  for  the  same  kind  of 
work. 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  it  varies  considerably,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  would  depend.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  union  organization.  In  the  categories  of  work  I  know  about 
it  is  the  same  or  more. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  point  is,  though,  they  vary  a  great  deal, 
don't  they? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  say  where  workers  are  organized  in  New  Orleans 
or  other  places  down  there,  it  is  the  same  or  more. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  union  affiliates  in  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Very  well.  Were  the  members  of  your  unions 
in  New  Orleans  paid  the  same  rate  per  hour  before  the  war  for  doing 
the  same  work  as  those  on  the  California  coast? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  was  the  difference? 

Mr.  Bridges.  The  difference  was 

Senator  Ellender.  I  mean  in  pay. 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  cannot  recall.     There  was  quite  a  difference. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  know  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  difference.  I 
cannot  give  it  to  you  percentagewise,  but  I  do  know  it  was  consider- 
able. Here  is  what  vou  are  proposing:  You  are  advocating  that  we 
write  into  the  law  a  formula  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  attain  in 
the  past;  that  is,  fixing  rates  on  the  same  basis  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  think  you  might  say  that  is  true  nationally  of  the 
minimum  wage.  We  have  workers  in  New  Orleans  organized,  in  our 
union  today,  getting  more  than  the  amount  advocated  in  the  minimum- 
wage  law;  that  is,  a  raise  from  40  to  65  cents. 
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Senator  Ellender.  If  that  happens  the  next  ^tep  will  be  to  have 
the  advisory  committees  maintam  reasonable  wage  differentials  be- 
tween  interrelated  job  classifications.  It  smiply  means,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  these  advisory  committees  will  fix  wages  m  the  upper 
brackets  and  give  the  same  increase  or  percentage  of  increase  m  pay 
as  is  provided  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr  Bridges.  That  is  true.  ,  .,    j      n         u 

Senator  Ellender.  And  you  think  that  such  a  method  will  result 

'"^  mS.'bSges':' W^^^^  I  am  applying  myself  to  certain  other  aspects  of 
the  legislation.     But  talking  about  a  healthy  situation,  what  that 
means  to  me,  Senator,  is  that  it  will  P^e^^nt  an  employer  for  w^^^^^^^^ 
ever  reasons  he  may  choose,  to  take  all  classifications  ^^  ^f  ^^^^'^^i^ 
and  highly  skilled,  and  say,  "I  am  only  gomg  to  pay  you  so  much, 
and  that  is  the  minimum  amount.     ,     ^      ,  , 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  already  fixed  by  unions. 

Mr  Bridges.  Only  if  unions  are  organized  in  those  particular  areas 
and  only  if  unions  are  allowed  to  operate  by  law  m  those  particular 

^"^sTnator  Ellender.  And  where  they  are  organized  it  js  going  to 
affect  them  also,  because  these  committees  can  step  in  and  tix  hourly 
wages  according  to  a  formula  of  then-  own  choosing. 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  might  be  true.  ^^    .  ,  ^ 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  think  that  is  all  right 

Mr  Bridges.  I  see  nothing  wrong  m  taking  any  formula  which  is 
permissible  under  collective  bargaining  and  applying  it  to  the  situation. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  determine  it,  and  in  doing  so  we  are  drift- 
ing  away  from  collective  bargaining.      ^^         ,  •  .    -4.  -^^u^f 

You  are  advocating  a  law  putting  al  employers  in  a  strait-3^^^^^^^ 
whether  they  are  able  to  pay  or  not.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out  up  to  the  moment  what  effect  the  uppmg  of  wages  from  40  to  65 
cents  and  up  to  75  cents  is  going  to  have  on  industry.  We  haven  t 
any  positive  evidence  in  the  record.  Yet  you  and  others  are  advocate 
ing  that  the  Congress  pass  a  law  without  in  any  manner  studying  the 
effect  that  such  a  law  will  have  on  other  industries,  industries  that 
produce  the  materials  from  which  everything  you  are  wearing  is  made 

Mr.  Bridges.  You  are  ^vTong.     Before  I  came  here  I  checked  and 
consulted  with  farmers. 

Senator  Ellender.  Where? 

Mr.  Bridges.  In  California.      ,,,.,.,,  ^  .    ,.     q^„.u 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  checked  it  with  farmers  in  the  South, 

in  the  East,  and  in  the  North?  .  ^i    ^  t  u 

Mr  Bridges.  No.     I  can  only  give  you  the  experience  that  I  have. 

I  know  that  these  farmers  at  least  advocated  an  increase  in  wages  so 

that  they  can  sell  their  products. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  ,  ,     .  .      .    i      •  j 

Mr  Bridges.  Now,  I  presume  that  is  good  legitimate  business,  and 

there  is  no  question  about  what  this  law  means.  It  does  in  effect 
what  vou  sav  It  says  to  all  employers  in  the  United  States  that  for 
anv  tvpe  of  labor  at  all  they  cannot  pay  less  than  65  cents  an  hour, 
Wause  that  is  what  it  takes  a  person  to  live  on.  I  am  all  for  such  a 
Ifl w  It  is  not  only  a  good  law,  but  it  is  necessary  for  not  only  labor 
thnt  has  to  have  enough  to  live  on  in  the  United  States  today,  but  it 
is  necessary  for  full  employment  and  it  is  necessary  if  business  is  going 
to  make  a  profit. 
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Senator  Ellender.  How  are  you  going  to  protect  the  millions  of 
pensioners  in  this  country  who  are  receiving  a  fixed  amount?  We 
have  a  lot  of  Confederate  veterans  in  the  South  receiving  from  $30 
to  $60  per  month,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  soldier  boys  receiving  $110  as 
a  maximum,  I  believe.  We  have  millions  of  school  teachers  who  receive 
a  pittance  in  wages  per  month.  They  are  unable  to  have  their  salaries 
raised  because  they  get  theirs  out  of  taxes.  We  have  millions  of  clerks 
working  throughout  the  country  in  all  the  retail  stores  and  wholesale 
stores,  all  of  whom  are  not  protected  under  the  pending  bill.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  will  become  of  their  standard  of  living  if  you  up 
industrial  wages  so  that  it  increases  their  cost  of  living,  as  you  know 
it  will,  if  this  bill  goes  through? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  do  not  agree  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  living.  As 
for  pensioners,  I  am  for  more  liberal  pensions  for  veterans  as  well  as 
our  senior  citizens,  and  for  teachers  and  other  professional  people  of 
that  nature. 

Senator  Ellender.  Industry  does  not  provide  for  them.  They 
have  got  to  get  it  by  way  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Bridges.  You  mean  the  teachers  have  got  to  get  it  from 
taxation? 

Senator  Ellender.  The  teachers  do. 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  think  if  it  is  presented  to  the  American  people,  if 
we  went  to  some  of  the  people 

Senator  Ellender  (interposing).  When  you  say  "we,"  whom  do 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Bridges.  The  people  in  the  trade-unions.  , 

Senator  Ellender.  I  see.  In  getting  yours  you  hold  a  stick  over 
the  head  of  your  employer  or  quit  and 

Mr.  Bridges.  No;  we  do  not  do  that.  Senator.  We  simply  go  to 
the  people  with  what  we  believe  is  a  fair  argument.  Here  are  the 
school  teachers.  They  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  training 
and  discipline  of  our  children.  Now,  a  teacher  cannot  do  a  good  job 
if  all  day  long  he  or  she  is  worried  about  where  the  next  meal  is  coming 
from.  So,  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  say  to  parents  of  children,  ''Don't 
you  think  teachers,  after  all  the  training  and  the  responsibilities  they 
nave,  should  be  paid  enough  to  live  on,  even  if  they  get  paid  out  of 
your  taxes?" 

Senator  Ellender.  But  when  you  go  before  a  State  legislature  you 
know  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  not  the  real  reason.  I  find  out  lots  of  times 
they  do  not  trust  the  people  in  the  State  legislatures.  They  figure 
they  are  taxing  them  for  this,  but  they  are  using  the  taxes  for  some- 
thing else.  If  they  were  sure  the  taxes  they  paid  were  going  to  be 
used  for  these  things,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  trouble. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  this  your  considered  judgment? 

Have  you  made  studies  of  the  subject?  When  I  say  "studies,"  I 
do  not  mean  such  as  you  made  in  California.  I  think  somebody  testi- 
fied here,  Senator  Tunnell,  that  the  State  of  California  had  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  All  employers  pay  wages 
and  salaries  much  higher  than  those  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  because  it  is  well  organized,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  know  so.  Our  studies  tell  us  that.  We  get  in  no 
argument.     The  employers  and  farmers  agree  with  us. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Isn't  this  your  position,  Mr.  Bridgets,  that  65 
cents  is  the  minimum  on  which  a  person  can  rear  a  family.^ 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes;  that  is  really  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  the  minimum?  j    i      r       i 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes,  and  that  is  an  awful  struggle,  and  the  family 
will  not  be  reared  in  the  true  American  sense,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  in  obtaining  that  65  cents,  it  is  your  posi- 
tion that  you  prefer  a  statute  to  a  strike? 

Mr  Bridges.  That  is  right.     That  is  exactly  what  my  testimony  is. 

Senator  Morse.  Are  you  not  willing  to  admit,  Mr  Bridges,  that 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  employers  are  still  too  strongly 

organized  for  the  unions?  , ,  .  •  j 

Mr.   Bridges.  Absolutely,   Senator  Morse;  in   an   economic  and 

political  sense.  n    r,  4.1^^4. 

Senator  Morse.  As  I  understand  your  theory,  where  you  hnd  that 
you  are  not  in  an  equal  bargaining  position  with  the  employers  with 
the  result  that  a  wage  below  the  standard  of  health  and  decency  is 
paid,  then  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  Government  to  come  to  the  aid 

of  those  workers?  ^      .  ,     j.  xi      xt  i.- 

Mr.  Bridges.  We  believe  so,  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a 

whole.     That  is  exactly  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  there  other  questions?        ,      ,        ,        ^|_ 
Mr.  Bridges.  Well,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  develop  the  other 
parts  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.  .         r  .u  t  ^u 

Mr.  Bridges.  Particularly  on  this  question  of  the  purpose  of  the 
overtime  rate  in  the  bill. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  penalty  rate  of  tune  and  one-halt  was 
to  make  overtime  prohibitive  in  cost  and  to  provide  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities  by  confining  the  work  week  by  individuals  to 
40  hours  The  act  simply  did  not  achieve  its  purpose.  By  and  large, 
it  remained  profitable  to  employ  individuals  for  more  than  40  hours 
per  week  and  so  long  as  there  is  profit  to  be  made  out  of  overtime 
work,  the  overtime  penalty  rate  will  fail  to  achieve  its  only  legislative 
purpose.     This  leaves  strikes  as  the  answer.  1  1  1     • 

The  legislative  approach  to  this  problem,  the  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation attempts  to  eliminate  overtime  by  laying  down  a  certain 
penalty  rate  for  working  overtime,  such  as  tune  and  a  half,  it 
that  fails  in  its  purpose  it  only  leaves  one  answer  to  the  workers, 
and  that  is  what  they  cannot  get  by  legislation  they  are  going  to  get 
bv  fighting,  by  strikes,  and  not  strikes  for  wages,  but  strikes  tor  wwk 
at  a  minimum  straight-time  rate,  and  not  overtime.  There  is  the 
point,  and  what  I  am  saying  here  is  that  I  hope  that  this  type  of 
legislation  will  receive  consideration,  because  I  believe  the  Congress, 
if  it  takes  a  position  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  prohibit 

overtime  and  not  to  encourage  it 

Senator  Tunnell  (interposing).  You  are  saying  something  which 
no  witness  has  said  exactly,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  of  it 
You  are  drawing  a  distinction  between  an  hourly  rate  pay  and  a 

Mr.  Bridges.  That  is  right,  total  pay  that  must  be  gotten  by 
working  overtime  and  living  an  abnormal  life. 

We  did  quite  a  little  research  work  on  it,  and  we  find  it  goes  in 
every  direction.  There  is  a  big  problem  in  the  United  States  now. 
It  is  called  juvenile  delinquency.     That  is  a  simple  term. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Bridges.  If  we  got  into  what  causes  juvenile  dehnquency  we 
would  find  the  biggest  factor  is  the  absence  of  the  parents  from  home 
in  the  daytime  and  nighttime  hours,  and  therefore  they  are  unable  to 
provide  the  proper  care  and  training  of  the  children.     We  know  that. 

A  bill  or  legislation  that  not  only  does  very  little  to  stop  the 
working  of  overtime  but  actually  encourages  it,  contributes  to  the 
delinquency  of  these  children. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  legislation  that  tends  to  encourage  and 
support  juvenile  delinquency.  Overtime  work  is  one  of  the  greatest 
contributing  factors,  or  the  shift  work,  working  day  and  night,  one  of 
the  greatest  contributing  factors  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Therefore, 
we  can  actually  link  the  growth  in  juvenile  delinquency  to  the  desire 
of  industry  of  the  United  States  to  get  the  most  out  of  its  capital  by 
working  24  hours  a  day  and  working  overtime.     That  is  where  we 

trace  it  back  to.  i  •  i 

What  we  are  really  suggesting  is  the  abolishing  of  all  overtime  work 

in  American  industry  by  law.  .        . 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  not  the  payment  of  overtime  imply  a 

strain  on  the  individual? 

Mr.  Bridges.  It  does  not  only  imply  it  but  it  actually  causes  it, 

Senator.  .  . 

If  a  man  is  on  a  job  where  there  is  precision  work  requiring  concen- 
tration, or  where  it  is  hard  physical  work,  at  the  end  of  10  hours  work, 
which  is  8  hours  straight  time  and  2  hours  overtime,  he  is  not  doing 

his  best  job.  .        .  ,      i    i. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  the  excuse  for  paying  time  and  a  half 
unless  you  are  paying  somebody  to  do  something  that  he  is  able  to  do? 
Mr.  Bridges.  It  so  happens  that  despite  losses  of  efficiency  because 
of  working  long  hours,  there  is  still  tremendous  profit  for  industry  in 
working  overtime.  Not  only  paying  the  time-and-a-half  rate,  but 
industry  can  pay  double  time  today  and  make  tremendous  profit  out 
of  working  people  overtime. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  mean  that  generally? 
Mr.  Bridges.  I  mean  that  generally. 

All  the  industries  that  we  have  looked  into,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government,  have  already  gone  into  this  question,  and  we  have 
certain  statistics. 

I  will  quote  some  of  them  here. 

The  modern  manufacturer  has  a  large  capital  investment  in  his 
enterprise.  It  makes  no  money  for  him  while  it  lies  idle.  AH  of  the 
force  of  the  profit  motive  presses  for  more  complete  utilization  of  his 
plant  and  his  capital  equipment,  and  therefore  for  the  employment 
of  his  working  force  longer  hours.  Unless  the  overtime  penalty  is 
high  enough  to  eliminate  profit  from  overtime  work  this  pressure  will 
prove  irresistible  and  the  purposes  of  the  act  will  be  defeated. 

In  other  words,  if  you  eliminate  overtime,  shorten  the  hours  of  work, 
you  will  get  the  American  people,  particularly  the  workers,  to  live  in 
a  more  normal  way,  not  working  nighttime  when  they  should  be 
sleeping,  or  working  on  Sundays,  or  long  hours. 

In  1941  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published  a  study,  and  I 
refer  to  Overtime  Pay  in  Relation  to  Costs  and  Profits,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  July  1944,  pages  9-17,  which  bears  directly  on  this 
point  and  which  should  weigh  heabily  with  you  in  your  present 
deliberations.     The  study  set  out  to  learn  what  effect  overtime  pay 
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had  on  profits.     It  used  the  official  figures,  <^^  ^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
Commission  for  1939,  a  prewar  year     It  ^«^7^,  260  corpor^^^^^^^ 
with  sales  of  over  $11,000,000,000.     It  assumed  that  labor  would  be 
20  percent  less  productive  during  overtime  hours 

The  conclusions   are   striking.     Even  with   %20-per^^^^^^^^ 
efficiency,  the  earnings  of  these  corporations  would  increase  by  more 
than  $7^,000,000  in  this  1  year  if  hours  ---  ^^^^^^^^  '"  "' 

will  full  overtime  at  time  and  one-half.     I  he  report  conciuacb. 

*     *     *     the  payment  of  overtime  rates  under  the  Fair  Lab^^^^^^^ 

a  XLy  ™tive  to  work  overtime,  to  spread  unemployment,  to 
'-^^^^^^  purpose  of  the  overtime^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fs  that  it  has  not  worked  and  will  not  work  until  the  penalties  are 
made  severe  enough  so  that  there  are  no  longer  any  incentives  for 
Tertime  work  f  urge  this  committee  to  report  a  biU  which  wiU 
increase  the  overtime  penalty  to  a  minimum  of  double  time 

rSrinv  union  would  really  like  to  see  your  committee  report 
a  KatCuld  totally  abolish  overtime  work  throughout  all  Amer- 
fcan  industry,  making  Allowances,  of  .course  to  ceH^^^^  ^Tif  un  on 
industry  that  must  continue  day,  night,  and  Sundays.  JViy  union, 
Tn  one  fndustry  where  large  numbers  of  our  members  are  employed- 
Lnd  that  is  t^e  longshore  industry-is  now  asking  our  employers  to 
do  bv  contract  what  has  not  been  done  by  law-abolish  overtime 

There^s  a  second  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the 
loniremen  with  the  6.hour  day  supported  only  by  a  time-and-one- 
half  penaltv  As  I  have  already  said,  the  6-hour  day  broke  down 
and  Sted  in  an  8-hour  day  with  9  hours'  pay.  Our  own  long- 
and  resuiiea  "'  ""  °  *v,of  hrpnk-down  The  wage  rate  was  low, 
tfrtX-homT^t'mlSl^^^^^^^^^  The   Ln   themselves 

Legan  to  demand  an  opportunity  to  work  overtmie  to  increase  th    r 
earnmes      Although  the  remedy  lay  in  an  increase  in  the  wage  rate 
theTame  pressure  could   be  satisfied  by  mcreasmg  the  overtime 
hours-and  this  is  precisely  how  it  was  done 

In  other  words,  here  we  had  an  example  of  a  union  in  ettect  Demg 
forced  to  use  its  economic  and  political  strength  fighting  for  the  right 
to  work  overtime,  and  working  more  overtime;  or  in  anoUjers^ise, 
fiirhtine  aeainst  a  decent  and  normal  way  of  life  lor  its  memoers. 
^Senator  Morse  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  commi  tee  and  I  have  to  impose  upon  the  committee  I  think 
thereT  a  corollary  to  this  problem,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 

^M^ BrTdges"  you  were  talking  about  eliminating  overtime.  .  You 
rannotSe,  it  seems  to  me,  the  need  in  this  country  for  maximum 
product^n  As  I  see  it,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  our  debt  problem 
«nd  we  are  not  even  going  to  solve  our  employment  problem,  unless 
we  adopt  poUcics  that  are  going  to  produce  the  maximum  of  produc- 
Son   because  the  only  way  we  can  cope  with  the  economic  handicaps 
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Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Bridges.  If  we  got  into  what  causes  juvenile  dehnquency  we 
would  find  the  biggest  factor  is  the  absence  of  the  parents  from  home 
in  the  daytime  and  nighttime  hours,  and  therefore  they  are  unable  to 
provide  the  proper  care  and  training  of  the  children.     We  know  that. 

A  bill  or  legislation  that  not  only  does  very  little  to  stop  the 
working  of  overtime  but  actually  encourages  it,  contributes  to  the 
delinquency  of  these  children. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  legislation  that  tends  to  encourage  and 
support  juvenile  delinquency.  Overtime  work  is  one  of  the  greatest 
contributing  factors,  or  the  shift  work,  working  day  and  night,  one  of 
the  greatest  contributing  factors  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Therefore, 
we  can  actually  link  the  growth  in  juvenile  delinquency  to  the  desire 
of  industry  of  the  United  States  to  get  the  most  out  of  its  capital  by 
working  24  hours  a  day  and  working  overtime.  That  is  where  we 
trace  it  back  to. 

What  we  are  really  suggesting  is  the  abolishing  of  all  overtime  work 
in  American  industry  by  law.  .        .      , 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  not  the  payment  of  overtime  imply  a 
strain  on  the  individual? 

Mr.  Bridges.  It  does  not  only  imply  it  but  it  actually  causes  it, 

Senator.  .  . 

If  a  man  is  on  a  job  where  there  is  precision  work  requiring  concen- 
tration, or  where  it  is  hard  physical  work,  at  the  end  of  10  hours  work, 
which  is  8  hours  straight  time  and  2  hours  overtime,  he  is  not  doing 

his  best  job. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  the  excuse  for  paying  tinie  and  a  half 
unless  you  are  paying  somebody  to  do  something  that  he  is  able  to  do? 

Mr.  Bridges.  It  so  happens  that  despite  losses  of  efficiency  because 
of  working  long  hours,  there  is  still  tremendous  profit  for  industry  in 
working  overtime.  Not  only  paying  the  time-and-a-half  rate,  but 
industry  can  pay  double  time  today  and  make  tremendous  profit  out 
of  working  people  overtime. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  mean  that  generally? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  mean  that  generally. 

All  the  industries  that  we  have  looked  into,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government,  have  already  gone  into  this  question,  and  we  have 
certain  statistics. 

I  will  quote  some  of  them  here. 

The  modern  manufacturer  has  a  large  capital  investment  in  his 
enterprise.  It  makes  no  money  for  him  while  it  lies  idle.  AH  of  the 
force  of  the  profit  motive  presses  for  more  complete  utilization  of  his 
plant  and  his  capital  equipment,  and  therefore  for  the  employment 
of  his  working  force  longer  hours.  Unless  the  overtime  penalty  is 
high  enough  to  eliminate  profit  from  overtime  work  this  pressure  will 
prove  irresistible  and  the  purposes  of  the  act  will  be  defeated. 

In  other  words,  if  you  eliminate  overtime,  shorten  the  hours  of  work, 
you  will  get  the  American  people,  particularly  the  workers,  to  live  in 
a  more  normal  way,  not  working  nighttime  when  they  should  be 
sleeping,  or  working  on  Sundays,  or  long  hours. 

In  1941  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published  a  studv,  and  I 
refer  to  Overtime  Pay  in  Relation  to  Costs  and  Profits,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  July  1944,  pages  9-17,  which  bears  directly  on  this 
point  and  which  should  weigh  heabily  with  you  in  your  present 
deliberations.     The  study  set  out  to  learn  what  effect  overtime  pay 
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had  on  profits.     It  used  the  official  figures,  of  the  Feder^^^^^^ 
Commission  for  1939,  a  prewar  year      It  ^'^vered   260   coiporations 
with  sales  of  over  $11,000,000,000.     It  assunied  that  labor  would  be 
20  percent  less  productive  during  overtime  hours 

The  conclusions  are  striking.  Even  with  ^  20-percent  lo.soi 
efficiencv  the  ^rnings  of  these  corporations  would  increase  by  more 
£^71,000,000  in  tiiis  1  year  if  hours  were  mcre^^^^^^^^^  to  48 

will  full  overtime  at  time  and  one-half.      The  report  concludes. 

*     *     *     the  pavment  of  overtime  rates  under  the  Fair  Law  ^^^ 

a  Zney  incentive  to  work  overtime,  to  spread  unemployment,  to 
'-^^S^^rl::^  purpose  of  the  overtime^^^^^^^^ 

fs  thaHt  has  not  worked  and  will  not  work  until  the  penalties  are 
made  severe  enough  so  that  there  arc  no  longer  any  incentives  for 
Tvt  ime  work,  f  urge  this  committee  to  ^^P^^^.^flf''^  ^'^^ 
increase  the  overtime  penalty  to  a  minimum  of  double  tinie         

Franklv  my  union  would  really  like  to  see  your  committee  report 
a  biirthat\^uld  totallv  abolish  overtime  work  throughout  all  Amer- 
rea^"indust:;  making  allowunees,  of  course  or  certam  "P-tions  m 
industry  that  must  continue  day,  night,  and  Sundays.  .\iy  uuiou, 
fnoncTndustrv  where  large  numbers  of  our  members  are  employed- 
rncfthat  is  life  longshorf  industry-is  ^-f -/J-  ^^^7  *° 
do  bv  contract  what  has  not  been  done  by  law— abolish  overtime 

There  ^s  a  second  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the 
lonVshoremen  with  the  6-hour  day  supported  only  by  a  time-and-one- 
halftenaUv  As  I  have  already  said,  the  C-hour  day  broke  down 
and  S  e^l  in  an  8-hour  day  with  9  hours'  pay.  Our  own  long- 
and  lesuiiea  J"  >i"  °        ♦i,<>f  hmik-down      The  wage  rate  was  low, 

flirSC^' w  s'^l  X  i^^^^^^^  men   themselves 

beganTo  demand  an  opportunity  to  work  overtime  to  increase  th  r 
pnrninsrs  Althoush  the  remedy  lay  in  an  increase  in  the  wage  rate, 
the  same  pressure  could   be  satisfied  by  increasing  the  overtime 

hnnrs and  this  is  precisely  how  it  was  done.  ,       /r     4.  u  •«. 

In  othe.  words,  here  we  liad  an  example  of  a  union  in  effect  being 
forc^^d  to  LseHs  economic  and  political  strength  fighting  for  the  right 
o  work  overtime,  and  working  more  overtime ;o.^  in  auo^^her  sense, 
fisrhtine  at'ainst  a  decent  and  normal  way  of  life  tor  its  memoers 
^Sc  mtor^IousE.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  not  .a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  have  to  impose  upon  the  committee,  I  think 
SercT  a  corollary  to  this  problem,  and  I  would  hke  to  hear  from 

^'Mf'BHdges"  ?ou  were  talking  about  eliminating  overtime.  ,  You 
rannotSe  it  seems  to  me,  the  need  in  this  country  for  ma.ximum 
^^,^M  nn  As  T  se^  it  we  are  not  going  to  solve  our  debt  problem, 
^nd  "^  a.""  not  even  going  to  solve  our  employment  problem,  unless 
we  adopt  poUcLsthafareVing  to  produce  the  maximum  of  produc- 
Tion,  because  the  only  way  we  can  cope  with  the  economic  handicaps 
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under  which  this  Government  is  laboring  today  is  by  way  of  taxation, 
which  means,  of  course,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  wiUing  to  impose 
upon  the  American  people  the  necessary  taxes  to  protect  the  value 
of  the  worker's  dollar,  as  well  as  everybody  else's  dollar. 

Now  if  you  are  going  to  eliminate  overtime  and  thereby  reduce 
production,  what  do  you  have  to  say  about  increasmg  production 
by  increasing  the  straight  hours  of  work? 

I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  know — we  have  had  some 
sad  experience  from  that  standpoint  with  a  decision  or  two — that  I 
have  no  toleration  for  slow-downs,  nor  do  I  have  any  toleration  for 
any  union  program  that  does  not  produce  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  pay,  because  labor's  interest  is  to  be  found  in  maximum 
production. 

Let  us  assume  this  interesting  hypothetical  situation: 

You  eliminate  overtime;  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  production 
of  our  country  so  that  out  of  that  production  we  can  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Govenunent? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  think  production  not  only  must  be  maintained  at 
present  levels  but  it  can  be  increased;  and  it  can  be  increased  even 
though  the  hours  of  work  are  reduced,  by  using  more  workers,  and 
it  can  also  be  increased  by  a  greater  use  of  technological  devices; 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  having  gi'oups  of  people  work  long  hours, 
which  means  overtime,  we  can  break  it  down. 

I  can  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  what  we  are  actually  advocat- 
ing for  a  group  of  employees  on  the  Pacific  coast  water  front. 

Our  present  workweek  is  a  36-hour  straight  workweek.  There  is 
no  way  they  can  work  our  men  more  than  36  hours  without  paying 
them  overtime  at  time  and  a  half.  We  have  offered  that  group  of 
employers  a  60-hour  straight-time  week,  with  an  increase  in  the 
basic  wage  rate,  but  breaking  the  basic  week  down  to  two  shifts  of 
30  hours,  so  no  man  would  work  more  than  30  hours. 

We  already  know,  from  what  production  figures  we  have  gone 
into,  that  we  will  not  only  maintain  the  present  rate  of  production 
without  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices,  but  we  will  increase 
the  present  rate  of  production. 

With  a  man  working  6  hours  a  day  the  shifts  are  divided  into 
two,  a  morning  shift  and  an  afternoon  shift.  We  take  the  full 
spread  of  the  daylight  hours;  one  group  will  work  the  morning 
shift  and  will  be  off  in  the  afternoon  and  will  be  home,  we  think, 
doing  something  useful;  and  the  other  group  is  off  in  the  mornings 
and  working  in  the  afternoons;  and  therefore  when  a  man  knows  he 
has  only  got  to  work  6  hours,  he  does  not  have  to  conserve  his  energy, 
as  they  do  now. 

WTien  a  man  knows  that  he  has  to  work  a  20-hour  shift — and  some 
of  them  work  20  hours — he  hits  a  certain  pace,  because  he  has  got 
to  save  a  certain  amount  of  energy  to  last  the  20  hours  at  hard  work. 

Well,  they  can  turn  loose  here  on  a  6-hour  shift,  and  they  do. 

We  know,  from  what  studies  we  have  already  made,  that  we  can 
reduce  the  working  hours  at  this  rate  and  keep  in  the  industry  all  the 
extra  people  that  were  in  during  the  war;  we  will  have  enough  room 
for  them  and  for  some  10,000,000  men  in  the  armed  forces  that  still 
have  to  be  returned,  and  not  only  have  the  same  amount  of  produc- 
tion but  increase  production  and  operate  the  industry  so  it  is  a  more 
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profitable   investment    and    a   profitable    enterprise.     Our   research 

studies  show  us  that  already.  n  •    j     ^       _^f  ^^n,» 

The  same  general  application  can  be  made  to  all  industry,  not  over- 
looking  the  fact,  of  course,  that  certain  industries  have  to  operate  24 

^""senator^^TuNNELL.  If  you  eliminate  all  overtime,  would  you  not 
remove  that  incentive  to  employ  more  people? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  would  not?  .i,^.fo, 

Mr  Bridges.  No;  you  would  just  get  more  work  done  m  a  shorter 
space  of  time  with  more  people;  you  would  get  more  production. 

Certainly  our  idea  is  not  to  decrease  production;  it  is  to  increase 

^'^It'if  not  only  to  increase  production,  but  it  is  to  increase  it  by 
giving  more  people  work,  and  therefore  you  will  have  more  people 
able  to  buy  what  is  produced;  and  that  is  not  the  situation  today. 

If  we  do  not  look  ahead  to  see  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
United  States  is  maintained,  we  will  not  have  any  production. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  us  see  what  you  have  here  m  the  remainder 

''Sr'  CiD^i'^TKtof  it  comes  to  really  what  Senator  Morse 

was  iust  asking  me.  .  -r     .i  j      t  •  A,,r, 

The  longshore  situation  was  not  unique.  In  thousands  of  indus- 
trial estabUshments  over  the  Nation  wages  are  depressed  by  the  use 
of  the  false  and  socially  disruptive  technique  of  overtime  employ- 
ment. The  48-,  54-,  and  60-hour  weeks  have  become  the  device  by 
which  low  wages  are  maintained.  .    ,  .  ^-       i    •  j 

Particularly  during  this  reconversion  period  is  overtime  being  used 
bv  the  employers  of  the  Nation  as  a  bargaining  point.  1  know  ot 
many  unions  that  have  asked  their  employers  for  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  pay.  The  counterproposal  was  an  offer  to  maintain  the  48- 
hour  week.  A  branch  of  my  union,  warehousemen,  in  ban  Jose, 
Calif  .  served  very  modest  wage  demands  on  their  employers.  ^  ihey 
got  back  an  offer  to  guarantee  the  warehousemen  48  hours  work 
each  week.     Hundreds  of  contracts  today  provide  for  guaranties  ot 

overtime  work.  .  ,         ,     i,      t    ^i  i.        i    ^« 

We  in  the  trade-unions  are  not  without  fault.  In  the  past  we  have 
bargained  for  overtime  because  our  straight-time  wages  will  not 
support  us.  But  today  we  owe  a  very  great  responsibility  to  those 
who  have  fought  for  us  on  the  battlefields  and  in  the  arsenals  at  home. 
We  wUl  not  fight  for  overtime  while  they  fight  for  jobs  \\e  owe  a 
responsibUity  to  wives  and  children.  We  will  not  fight  for  more 
time  away  from  home.  This  committee  can  help  us  and  those  to 
whom  we^both  owe  the  deepest  obligation,  by  eliminating  the  prohts 
from  overtime  and  thereby  take  a  big  step  toward  eliminating  over- 

^^t  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  there  is  the  closest  kind  of 
relationship  between  wages  and  hours  of  work.  If  the  wage  is  low, 
the  demand  will  be  for  longer  hours.  The  bill  which  the  committee 
is  now  considering  proposes  a  minimum  wage  of  75  cents  to  be  realized 
2  years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Presumably  the  bdl  intends  that 
under  all  normal  circumstances  the  workweek  shall  be  conhned  to 
40  hours.  It  proposes,  therefore,  a  statutory  guaranty  of  $30  per 
week. 
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I  shall  not  add  to  the  already  conclusive  testimony  you  have 
already  had  on  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  wage.  I  do  want  to  spend 
a  very  few  minutes  on  an  inadequacy  of  theory  as  well  as  aniount. 
The  determination  of  minimum  wages  has  been  related  to  mininium 
family  budgets  and  the  cost  of  the  bare  essentials  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  So  it  is  argued  in  support  of  this  bill  that  what  could 
be  purchased  for  40  cents  an  hour  in  1938  cannot  be  purchased  for 
less  than  60  cents  an  hour  today.  These  are  relevant  and  enormously 
important  considerations.  And  yet,  they  leave  out  much  that  is 
important.  ^ 

A  dangerous  tendency  has  grown  up  to  base  wage  claims  upon  the 
cost  of  living.  When  the  implications  of  this  position  are  thorouglily 
understood  by  labor,  it  will  be  rejected  and  discredited.  The  cost  of 
living  is  a  better  measure  of  the  wages  of  slave  labor  than  of  free  labor. 
Labor  is  not  now  content  with  its  share  of  the  national  product  and 
will  not  long  continue  to  rest  its  case  on  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Nor  can  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  afford  such 
a  wage  theory.  The  major  industrial  event  of  our  time  is  the  enor- 
mous technological  advance  made  by  modern  industry.  To  reflect 
this  great  increase  in  productivity,  wage  payments  must  move  grad- 
ually but  firmly  from  an  hourly  basis  to  a  production  basis.  In  no 
other  way  wnll  the  American  worker  be  afforded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  advances  made.  In  no  other  way  can  we  hope 
to  keep  closing  the  gap  between  America's  capacity  to  produce  and 
America's  capacity  to  consume. 

I  want  to  cite  just  one  example  that  will  highlight  this,  and  the 
reason  for  it  is  that  we  have  run  into  it  during  the  war. 

In  the  Pacific  theater  of  the  war,  one  of  the  most  important  things 
to  be  done  was  to  get  the  supplies  shipped  and  keep  them  going.  It 
was  much  harder  than  in  the  European  theater,  because  most  of  the 
transports,  supply  ships,  ammunition  ships,  had  to  call  at  many 
different  points  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  material  had  to  be  stored  in  the 
ship  in  a  certain  way.  It  was  like  storing  the  shelves  of  a  grocery 
store,  with  so  much  of  each  part  of  the  material  in  a  certain  place. 

Well,  we  tried  to  work,  and  did  work,  with  the  Government  and 
private  operators  operating  these  various  ships  to  get  the  supplies 
away,  to  increase  productivity  by  making  more  use  of  the  men  we 
had  at  hand,  because  there  was  a  manpower  shortage,  as  well  as 
trying  to  utilize  more  labor-saving  machinery. 

But  we  found  one  thing  stopped  us,  particularly  insofar  as  the  men 
were  concerned,  and  that  was  there  was  no  incentive,  outside  of  the 
patriotic  incentive,  which  was  mostly  what  kept  them  going  to  do 

their  best. 

To  highlight  the  situation,  I  will  give  you  an  example: 
One  port  was  the  most  efficient  port  that  was  sending  materials  to 
the  Pacific.  Its  main  job  was  loading  ships  to  supply  the  Pacific 
forces  in  midocean.  Admiral  Nimitz'  and  Admiral  Halsey's  forces.  It 
was  the  most  efficient  port  on  the  coast,  where  the  average  Liberty 
ship  wath  10,000  tons  of  cargo  was  turned  around  in  3  to  3K  days. 

The  basic  wage  was  $1.10  an  hour.  The  turn-around  of  the  ship 
is  the  most  important  phase  of  the  ship's  operation,  and  in  this  case 
it  was  3K  days  to  unload  the  ship  and  fill  her  with  a  full  load  and  get 
her  away  to  the  fleet. 
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In  San  Francisco  the  average  turn-around  was  six  oi  |  ^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^ 
days  The  men  were  still  getting  the  same  basic  rates,  $1.10  an  horn. 
There  wore  varying  differences  between  these  ports 

In  the  Northwest  it  was  between  five  and  five  and  a  half  cay^^  but 
between  the  slowest  port,  ^^^l^ich  happened  to  be  San  1^^^^^^ 

the  fastest  port,  one  port  turned  a  Liberty  ^^^^P^^  ,^^Xalf  dav^^^ 
three  and  a  half  days  and  the  other  in  six  to  six  and  a  A^alt  days,  yci. 
both  groups  of  men  were  making  the  same  amount  of  money. 
Senator  TuNNKLL.  Per  hour? 

i';„?"K/DK;^vk  the  same  number  of  men  employed  per 

''"£.   Bridges.  The  comparison  is  identical      The  same  type  of 
cargo,  the  same  typo  of  ships,  and  everythmg  else  the  same. 

Senator  Ellender.  With  the  same  loading  achties? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No;  with  better  loading  facilities  i^  the  othc,  port 

and  more  machinery,  which  added,  of  co"'-?^'  ^<^,^,*ly  jf  * rt  said- 
rlnotivitv  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  men  m  the  fastest  port  saia. 
"What  do  weVet  out  of  ,t?  Despite  the  fact  we  turn  the  ship  around 
in  aMost  Imlt'tho  time  that  the  other  ports  do,  b--- -«  "^^^^^^ 
men  for  operation  although  we  use  machinery,  we  have  the  lowest 
Znber  ot'^nen  per  operation;  why  don't  we  get  something  out  of  it? 
wTsho.ild  be  p^aid  for  some  of  the  increased  productivity  that  has 

"  A^lmV,  in  effert,  I  am  saying  here  is  that  ^  "f^  ™»™"™Jt'^f ,  ^"^ 
this  bill  of  65  cents  an  hour  is  a  wage  that  is  tied  to  the  cost  ol  living, 
by  saving  that  anvbody  who  works  must  have  this  wage  because  that 

"  SfoV^rfnVlove'tlllx  minimum  wage  we  believe  wages  should 
slifeovlr  into  the  place  where  they  are  i-d^^^  by  productjvi^^y 
nroductivitv  by  a  group  of  workers,  not  piece  work  I  uant  to  malve 
Fll^t  lonr  but  nroductivitv  of  the  whole,  and  that  each  mdividual 
worke  -s  vat"  aTn^a  ure^d  as  a  part  of  the  over-all  productivity  of 
The  -roup  "taking  into  consideration  his  traming,  knowledge,  and 
skfus-Tn  dc-rees  of  skills  as  between  workers,  over  and  above  the 


minimum  wage 


iCl^ore'Twanted  to  make  this  clear  to  the  committee. 

I    o  not  ask  the  committee  to  adopt  this  theory  as  the  basis  fonts 
mhiimum-wage  recommendations.     But  I  do  ask  that  the  bill  be  ex 
tended  to  provide  that  the  Department  of  Labor  shal   immediately 
iniute  studies  and  maintain  indexes  of  ^^'^  productivity  of  labor  m 
ev  erv  si-mificant  American  in.lustry.     W  hen  this  is  done  v^  e  %v ill  hav  e 
rt  1  :ast  a  basis  in  fact  for  reflecting  in  the  wage  ^f'^.^JJ^^^'^^Te 
worker  the  great  increase  in  industrial  effinency.     LUil  we  do,  ^^e 
rail  have  a  wage  theory  without  any  significant  relationship  to  the 
most  significant  economic  fact  of  our  time,'  the  fact  that  we  can  have  a 
world  of  plenty  and  of  peace  for  all,  pride  in  our  work  and  determi- 
nation to  make  every  muiute  count  on  the  job.  »  t    i  „^      T-T» 
I  have  already  discussed  this  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.     He 
agrees  that  such  a  study  would  be  beneficial  and  should  be  made. 
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I  want  to  make  this  last  point:  For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  ask 
this  committee  to  recommend  in  this  bill  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
make  a  study  of  productivity  in  industry  and  the  relationship  of  the 
worker's  productivity  with  their  wage  scales,  so  that  information  will 
be  available  in  the  future  and  will  be  able  to  help  out  in  discussions 
of  this  type. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  object  to  the  wage  being  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  if  the  fellow  who  is  working  is  getting  less  than  the  cost 
of  living — that  is  a  pretty  important  argument,  isn't  it? 
Mr.  Bridges.  Certainly. 

The  cost  of  living  ties  hito  the  wage  rate  up  to  the  mhiimum  wage 
rate  that  we  are  talking  about  here. 
Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Regardless  of  what  he  does,  regardless  of  whether  he 
goes  on  a  job  and  is  able  to  produce  anytlung. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  if  he  gets  more  than  the  cost  of  living,  then 
of  course  he  would  be  above  the  standard? 

Mr.  Bridges.  We  say  over  the  mhiimum  the  wages  should  be 
based  on  productivity,  not  carryhig  the  cost-of-living  rule  any  further. 
Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  your  point  is  very  im- 
portant. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  hear  him  argue  for  some  wage  theory 
based  on  something  other  than  the  cost-of-living  theory.  He  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  to  change  his  wage  theory  if  he  wants  to. 

Here  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  direct  his  attention  to.  I  am 
thinking  about  the  function  of  the  Government  in  our  wage  policies 
and  the  function  of  collective  bargahiing  in  our  wage  policies,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  him  address  himself  to  this  question: 

What  is  wrong  with  the  theory  of  having  Government  take  the  posi- 
tion that  it  does  have  a  social  responsibility  to  its  people  by  way  of 
legislation  to  protect  them  agahist  an  economy  that  works  an  injustice 
in  that  the  product  of  labor  may  result  in  wages  less  than  the  wage  of 
health  and  decency,  but  over  and  above  nrovidins:  them  with  a  wage 
that  is  adequate  for  health  and  decency,  then  the  free  flow  of  collective 
bargaining  should  take  place  between  labor  and  management  to  the 
extent  that  wages  may  be  increased  above  a  wage  of  health  and 
decency? 

Mr.  Bridges.  I  am  all  for  that,  and  I  think  Government  can  lay 
out  the  rules  of  the  game.  That  is  one  of  the  suggestions  I  made. 
If  there  is  a  definite  move  of  the  Government  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  overtime  for  good,  sufficient,  and  constructive  reasons,  I  think 
that  will  make  it  difficult  for  employers  in  collective  bargaining  to 
reduce  wages  by  arguing  in  terms  of  over-all  or  take-home  wages. 

They  say,  ''It  is  true  you  are  only  getting  50  cents  an  hour,  or  60 
cents  an  hour,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  after  you  work  50  hours  at 
the  straight  time  and  overtime  your  average  hourly  rate  is  so  much, 
and  therefore  you  should  get  no  wage  increase." 
That  is  what  they  are  saying  now. 

If  the  Government  lays  down  the  ndes  of  the  game  along  the  lines 
suggested,  abolislnng  all  overtime,  then  I  am  all  for  the  free  play  of 
collective  bargaming. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right;  thank  you,  Mr.  Bridges. 

I  think  you  have  given  us  a  very  interesting  talk. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Thank  you. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Bridges  appears  in  the  appendix.) 
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Senator  Tunnell.  The  next  witness  I  have  on  the  list  here  is  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  O'Grady. 

TESTIMONY   OF  RT.   REV.   MSGR.   JOHN   O'GRADY,   SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

Senator  Tunnell.  Just  identify  yourself  f^^^he  '•ecord^df  ""'"■ 
Monsignor  O'Grady.  My  name  is  Rt.  Rev.  J^^'"  «  Gra<y 
T  am  tecretarv  of  the  Nat  onal  Conference  of  Catholic  «^narixies. 
U  made  an  arrangement  yesterday  with  a  -presentaU^^^^^^^^ 
committee  that  two  peop  e  would  appear  on  behalf  ot  both  tne  IN  a 
tScatlX  Rural  Life  Conference  and  the  Home  Missions  Councd 

"^Monstnor  Ligutti,  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  represent  the 
National  Catholtc  Rural  Life  Conference,  and  Mrs.  Shotwell^  the 
western  representative  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  of  North 
Ame:"a,wSl  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Yrll^f^^r  ItSTZ. 
in  T-pfrard  to  this  proposed  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  ^^anaaras  iiou 
"^  That  is  the  agreem'^nt  that  these  different  organizations  have  reached 
among  themselves,  that  these  two  people  would  speak  for  them. 

Senator  TunneLl.  You  have  finished  your  statement? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mrs.  Shotwell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  F.  E.  SHOTWELL,  WESTERN  AREA  SUPER- 
VISOR, HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Mrs.  Shotwell.  I  am  representing  the  Home  Missions  Cou^il  of 
North  America,  which  is  an  agency  representing  23  national  J-rotestani 

^"^^^^^len  concerned,  over  a  period  of  years,  with  -r^among 

agricultural  migrants.  The  25  years  « V'^P^^f'" riilve  Silt  There  are 
in  the  field  across  the  country  has  led  us  to  beheve  that  tnero  are 
Certain  basic  fundamental  principles  which  need  to  be  thought  of  and 

"1^"h'at  il'riy'K"concer„ed  with  the.general  welfare  the 
«ocifl?  cconoiSc  and  religious  problems  of  agricultural  migrants  as 
such  but  weTave  provided  a  field  program  a  Christian  social  service 
field  program  for  thousands  of  agricultural  migrants  m  25  States  m 

***!  Represent  the  total  national  migrant  committee,  although  my 
fiolrl  of  work  is  in  the  11  Western  States.  .     •  i 

We  blueve  in  and  favor  certain  basic  and  fundamental  principles 
such  as  fair  and  just  wages  to  maintain  decent  standards  of  living  for 
fl^ricuHurS  migrants,  including  (1)  continuity  of  employment,   (2) 
the  right  to  effective  bargaining,  and  (3)  the  opportunity  for  a  weU- 
rounded  development  of  individual  personalities,  as  well  as  commumty 

"Ittafbeenlming  that  agricultural  -ig-nts  have  noUi^^^^^^^ 
safeguards  of  employment  which  have  been  provided  for  mdustrial 

"^We"  beheve  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  importation  of  the 
Mexfcan  Jamaican,  and  Bahamian  -orkei^  through  the  con  ract 
arrangement  of  the  governments  involved,  and  it  would  be  our  hope 
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that  our  native  agricultural  migrants  might  also  have  extended  to  them 
those  guaranties  as  a  minimum  requirement. 

Senator  Ellexder.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  include  agri- 
cultural labor.     That  is  what  is  would  amount  to,  would  it  not? 

Mrs.  Shotwell.  We  would  like  to  feel  that  the  native  migrants 
within  this  country  were  afforded  the  same  guaranties  that  the 
imported  Mexican,  Bahamian,  and  Jamaican  nationals  have,  which 
includes  guaranties  on  housing,  wages,  and  transportation. 

Senator  Ellende]!.  The  way  by  which  that  could  be  done  would 
be  to  amend  the  bill  we  are  considering  by  striking  from  it  farm 
labor.     Would  it  not  lead  to  that? 

Airs.  Shotwell.  That  agricultural  migrants  are  farm  labor? 

Senator  Ellexder.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Shotwell.  But  also  the  imported  laborers? 

Senator  Ellexder.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Shotwell.  We  would  like  to  report  that  there  have  ]>een 
some  improvements  along  the  way  in  the  basic  attitude  of  folks  toward 
these  migrant  laborers.  We  have  some  faulty  national  mentality 
against  migrants.  We  call  them  okies  or  fruit  tramps,  or  the  Grapes 
of  Wrath  folks  from  California. 

Secondl}^,  we  feel  they  should  have  better  working  and  living 
conditions. 

I  am  from  that  highly  industrialized  section  in  California  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where,  in  California,  we  have  absentee  ownership 
in  contrast  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  its  family-size  faiTns  to 
some  degree,  and  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  appeal  to  you  on  is,  as  a 
Protestant  church  agency  representing  23  major  denominations,  we 
are  concerned  that  living  standards  be  raised  for  agricultural  migrants. 

Speaking  on  the  bill,  I  would  raise  the  question  relative  to  child 
labor.  It  appears  to  us,  in  hues  8  and  9,  page  8,  and  hnes  17  and  19, 
page  12,  that  there  is  an  exemption  on  child  labor. 

In  other  words,  that  child  labor  at  adult  wages  is  asked  for,  and  in 
lines  18  to  20,  on  page  10,  it  states  there  shall  not  be  oppressive  child 
labor. 

I  think  we  need  a  little  more  clear-cut  understanding  of  what 
oppressive  child  labor  is. 

Then  the  second  question  I  think  would  be  in  lines  21  and  22, 
page  11. 

VVhat  do  we  mean  by  "employee  employed  in  agriculture"?  It 
seems  to  us  it  gives  no  protection  to  agricultural  migrants,  but  rather 
exempts  them. 

In  lines  17  to  19,  page  12,  does  that  statement  imply  that  children 
who  work  during  the  summer  can  work  20  hours  a  day  at  any  pay? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Would  not  that  be  oppressive? 

Mrs.  Shotwell.  We  would  say  so. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  is  a  definition  of  "oppressive"  in  the 
original  law. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  amendment  to  an  existing  law,  you  understand. 

Senator  Ellender.  Here  it  is  on  page  2  of  the  act,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Public,  No.  718,  under  section  3  (1): 

Oppressive  child  labor  means  a  condition  of  employment  under  which,  (1)  any 
employee  under  the  age  of  16  years  is  employed  by  an  employer  other  than  a 
parent  or  a  person  standing  in  pla^e  of  a  parent  employing  his  own  child  or  a 
child  in  his  custody  under  the  age  of  16  years  in  occupations  other  than  manufac- 
turing or  mining;  or  (2)  any  employee  between  the  age  of  16  and  18  years  who  is 
employed  by  an  employer  in  any  occupation  which  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
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Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  ^h^jlfi"'' f"^^by  "jrder  de^^^^^^^ 
larly  hazardous  for  the  employment  of  children  between  sucn  ages,  or 
to  their  health  or.  well-being. 

Mrs  Shotwell.  May  I  ask  what  yo.ir  intci-prctation  is  of  section 
(c)  between  lines  17  and  21  on  page  12,  whieh  states: 

The  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to  <'hilrt. labor  shall^notapr^y^^^^       resj^ct 

productions. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 

Where  are  you  reading  from? 

Mrs.  Shotwell.  Lines  17  to  20,  on  page  li.  ronuired 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  they  are  too  young  or  not  legally  required 

to  attend  school,  it  would  not  apply.  «„mTncr  when 

Mrs.  Shotwell.  It  does  not  apply,  then,  duruig  the  summer  wtien 

thev  are  on  their  vacations?  ,,    i    , 

slmator  TU..-NELL.  Not  when  they  arc  not  legally  compelled  to 

attend  school. 

Mrs.  Shotwell.  Then  our  question  w'as  whether  o];  ""Yabor^"'''"'"'^ 
the  situation  or  whether  or  not  it  ae  ua  y  allowed  eh  Id  l«-bor? 
Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  it  would  allow  child  labor  to  a  ceitam 

^''rchM  oVthe^lrm  iSdVe'aliowed  to  work  when  he  was  not 

'^"^"sto^lLLl'Bttere  is  considerable  difference  between  a 
chM  brought  up  on  the  farm,  as  1  happen  to  have  been,  worlan|  on  a 
farm,  and  a  child  of  an  agricultural  migrant  family  who  works  in  the 

"'Te  would  like  to  register  our  objection,  sir,  to  the  possibility  that 

it  would  actually  promote  child  labor  as  it  is  written  •    ,      t  j„ 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes;  we  will  have  to  keep  that  in  mind.    I  do 

not  think  it  does.     „,       .      „      ^,      ,        , 
Mrs.  Shotwell.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  any  questions.  Senator.' 
Senator  Ellender.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  KT.  REV.  MSGR.  L.  G.  LIGUTTI,  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
TARY,  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  RURAL  LIFE  CONFERENCE 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  My  name  is  Msgr.  L.  G  Ligutti      I  am  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 

Our  headquarters  are  located  in  Des  Moines,  and  I  am  speaking  m 

''t'Llro'rraSon- which  seeks  to  foster  economic,  social,  and 
spiiitual  wewfre  of  American  farmers,  regardless  of  then-  color,  creed, 

"•l'';':nrtr"reseTfru;e  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
commrttee  and  possiblv  for  the  record,  a  statement  which  was  issued 
Ky  by  a  grotlp  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  interested  in 

'"rL'le'iadies  and  gentlemen  who  sigiK-d  the  statement  are  aU  people 
K„1nncino-  to  relicioiis  organizations  and  to  organizations  that  have  tor 
tl  S;  cific  enKhe  welfare  of  rural  people  and  from  these  stateme^ 
I  want  to  merely  point  out  to  you  gentlemen  certain  fundamental 
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principles  and  apply  them,  if  at  all  possible,  or  have  you  consider  their 
application  to  the  law  at  stake  at  the  present  time. 

One  statement,  found  on  tlic  first  page  of  this  general  statement,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  is  headed:  "Land  use  and  human  wel- 
fare," and  I  am  quoting  from  the  statement: 

Efficiency  in  land  use  is  not  to  be  judged  merel^v  by  material  production  but  by 
a  balanced  consideration  of  the  spiritual,  social,  and  material  values  that  redound 
therefrom  to  person,  family,  and  society. 

If  I  may  briefly  explain  that,  it  is  not  merely  the  amount  of  bushels 
we  produce,  or  the  kind  of  oranges  or  tomatoes  or  corn  we  produce, 
or  healthy  and  souiul  hogs  we  produce  to  produce  good  ham  or  sau- 
sage, but  the  great,  big  important  thing  in  agricultural  production  isthe 
development  of  the  human  being,  of  his  family,  and  of  society,  not 
merely  material  production. 

Hence  we  add  another  line,  and  that  is: 

The  land  is  not  to  be  a  source  of  benefit  to  a  favored  few  and  a  means  of  servile 
labor  to  the  many. 

We  consider  that  t\m  land  has  been  created  by  God  for  the  good  of 
all  human  beings,  and  whoever  works,  whether  on  the  land  or  other 
natural  resources,  not  onty  has  the  right  to  work  and  use  tlie  natural 
resources,  but  he  also  has  the  lisrht  to  think  that  by  the  work  and 
through  the  work  his  own  personality  will  be  developed  and  heightened 
to  the  highest  possible  achievement  within  the  grasp  of  that  human 
being,  for  his  own  good,  for  the  good  of  his  family,  and  for  the  good  of 
society. 

Now  I  want  to  make  a  statement  also  to  this  effect,  that  when  we 
are  considering  the  good  of  farmers  we  should  consider  the  good  of 
all  farmers. 

When  I  say  "AH,"  that  means  all  the  farm  laborers.  I  do  not  mean 
only  the  man  who  owns  50,000,  or  10,000  acres,  or  even  the  family-size 
farm,  I  mean  if  we  are  to  work  for  the  interest  of  farmers,  for  the  good 
of  the  farming  population  of  the  United  States,  we  have  got  to  think 
of  their  boys  and  girls  who  work  in  a  packing  warehouse,  or  picking 
pears,  or  sorting  this  and  that  in  the  factories  or  in  the  field. 

We  have  got  to  think  of  every  human  being  employed  there,  because 
they  are  all  human  beings. 

It  has  been  too  often  the  practice  in  the  past  to  think,  in  thinking 
of  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  merely  of  the  man  who  owns  the  land,  or 
the  man  who  ow^ns  a  small  parcel  of  land,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  we 
think  of  the  welfare  of  the  man,  woman,  and  child  working  on  the  land. 

It  is  our  contention  that  they  are  farmers,  too. 

I  might  say  this,  that  is  the  case  all  over  the  world.  Just  because 
somebody  does  not  own  the  land,  just  because  he  is  a  worker,  his 
interest  is  not  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Ellender.  Father,  in  that  connection,  would  you  object 
to  amending  this  bill  to  carry  out  your  purpose? 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  will  answer  that  by  reading  from  the  state- 
ment of  declared  principles  on  declared  policies. 

We  urge  that  wages  and  housing  for  the  laborer  on  the  small  farms  be  decent 

and  just.  .  .  ,     , 

Extend  social-security  provisions,  particularly  health,  old  age,  and  survivors' 
insurance  to  farm  people  and  other  rural  dwellers. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  think  that  will  be  carried  out  in  some  other 
bill,  not  in  this  bill. 
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that  is,  in  the  sorting  and  packing  plants,  and  so  forth.     That  comes 
under  the  specifications  of  this  bill,  does  it  not.^ 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

I  think  we  excepted  certain  workers.  ,     ,  .,1 

Whafwould  you  suggest  the  committee  do  1"  respect  to  the.  biU 
that  excludes  farm  labor  from  the  wage  and  houi  laAV  f  ,^t,„„„r 

Monsignor  Liguiti.  We  think  the  farm  ^^orer  or  any  othex  laW 
connected  with  the  processing,  sortmg,  and  similar  ^^plk  should  ^^ 
fncluded  to  get  the  benefit  of  higher  wages  or  better  housmg  conditions 
or  whatever  benefit  there  might  be-social  security    old  age  and 
snrWvors'  benefits  and  so  forth,  just  the  same  as  any  other  labor 

Senator  ElTend'br   How  about  the  laborer  who  works  behind  the 
plow  or  who  helps  till  the  soil?  i  .c   ji 

Monsignor  Licuttl  Absolutely,  unqualifiedly. 

raw  cotton,  if  farmers  paid  a  minimum  wage  to  all  labor  ol  75  cents 
an  hour?  j      i 

frr^^^J^^l^^^  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  giving  comfort  to  somebody  else  elsewhere. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  agree  with  you  entu-ely. 

Monsisnor  Ligutti.  That  is  a  fundamental  principle. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  a  fundamental  princ  pie,  and  that  is 
why  I  believe  whenever  you  take  care  of  one  particular  group,  as  this 

'^ItTs^m^ts^retjufgi^^rtlT'^?  we  should  pass  the  bill  as 
written  i?l  bound  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  there  is  no  question 

""^TaU^thinking  of  the  millions  of  school  teachers  who  have  a  fixed 

nYmTh1nIl^"f^reSonro'f  peltioners  who  have  a  fixed  income, 

^^'  at%l\S  Xr  mtt  o^f  top  of  mUlions  of  people  engaged 
all  ov^r  the  country  ui  our  distribution  system-m  the  stores,  the 
retaUstores  and  in  the  wholesale  establishments-that  will  be  affected 
because  of  a  higher  cost  of  living  but  who  are  not  protected  under  the 

''"MonligSor  Ligutti.  Senator,  I  agree  positively  with  you,  that  it 
o«S  to  cover  eveything,  and  it  should  cover  farm  labor,  and  it 
should  cover  the  nearby  processor. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  you  would  want  to  iilt  them 

all  up  at  the  same  time.     .    ,    . 

That  is  what  you  mean,  isn't  it?  „    ,  . 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  would  put  them  m  the  place  where  God  m- 

tended  them  to  be. 
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principles  and  apply  them,  if  at  all  possible,  or  have  you  consider  their 
application  to  the  law  at  stake  at  the  present  time. 

One  statement,  found  on  the  first  page  of  this  general  statement,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  is  headed:  "Land  use  and  human  wel- 
fare," and  I  am  quoting  from  the  statement: 

Efficiency  in  land  use* is  not  to  be  judged  merely  by  material  production  but  by 
a  balanced  consideration  of  the  spiritual,  social,  and  material  values  that  redound 
therefrom  to  person,  family,  and  society. 

If  I  may  briefly  exphiin  that,  it  is  not  merely  the  amount  of  bushels 
we  produce,  or  the  kind  of  oranges  or  tomatoes  or  corn  we  produce, 
or  healthy  and  sound  hogs  w^e  produce  to  produce  good  harn  or  sau- 
sage, but  the  great,  big  important  thing  in  agricultural  production  isthe 
development  of  tlie  human  being,  of  his  family,  and  of  society,  not 
merely  material  production. 

Hence  we  add  another  line,  and  that  is: 

The  land  is  not  to  be  a  source  of  benefit  to  a  favored  few  and  a  means  of  servile 
labor  to  the  many. 

We  consider  that  the  land  has  been  created  by  God  for  the  good  of 
all  human  beings,  and  whoever  works,  whether  on  the  land  or  other 
natural  resources,  not  only  has  the  right  to  work  and  use  the  natural 
resources,  but  he  also  has  the  light  to  think  that  by  the  work  and 
through  the  work  his  own  personality  will  be  developed  and  heightened 
to  the  highest  possible  achievement  within  the  grasp  of  that  human 
being,  for  his  own  good,  for  the  good  of  his  family,  and  for  the  good  of 

society. 

Now  I  want  to  make  a  statement  also  to  this  effect,  that  when  we 
are  considering  the  good  of  farmers  we  should  consider  the  good  of 
all  farmers. 

When  I  say  *'A11,"  that  means  all  the  farm  laborers.  I  do  not  mean 
only  the  man  who  owns  50,000,  or  10,000  acres,  or  even  the  family-size 
farm,  I  mean  if  we  are  to  work  for  the  interest  of  farmers,  for  the  good 
of  the  farming  population  of  the  United  States,  we  have  got  to  think 
of  their  boys  and  girls  who  work  in  a  packing  warehouse,  or  picking 
pears,  or  sorting  this  and  that  in  the  factories  or  in  the  field. 

We  have  got  to  think  of  every  human  being  employed  there,  because 
they  are  all  human  beings. 

It  has  been  too  often  the  practice  in  the  past  to  think,  in  thinking 
of  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  merely  of  the  man  who  owns  the  land,  or 
the  man  who  ow^ns  a  small  parcel  of  land,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  we 
think  of  the  welfare  of  the  man,  woman,  and  child  working  on  the  land. 

It  is  our  contention  that  they  are  farmers,  too. 

I  might  say  this,  that  is  the  case  all  over  the  world.  Just  because 
somebody  does  not  own  the  land,  just  because  he  is  a  worker,  his 
interest  is  not  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Ellender.  Father,  in  that  connection,  would  you  object 
to  amending  this  bill  to  carry  out  your  purpose? 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  will  answer  that  by  reading  from  the  state- 
ment of  declared  principles  on  declared  policies. 

We  urge  that  wages  and  housing  for  the  laborer  on  the  small  farms  be  decent 

and  just.  .  .  *•     i    i     ,      ,  ,       ,  ,  ,  .        . 

Extend  social-security  provisions,  particularly  health,  old  age,  and  survivors' 
insurance  to  farm  people  and  other  rural  dwellers. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  think  that  will  be  carried  out  in  some  other 
bill,  not  in  this  bill. 
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which  we  consider  as  farm  labor  but  which  is  ^e^^  «»''"  , 

that  is,  in  the  sorting  and  packuig  plants,  and  so  loi  tu. 
under  the  specifications  of  this  bill,  does  it  not.' 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

^tfw^uh^r 'urg^t'thTSmmit^  do  in  respect  to  the.  bill 

Monsignor  Liguiti.  \^  c  think  "l^^.»f™'„^^^°J^^iw  w-ork  should  be 

connected  with  the  Proc'^s^;n?'.^°'^*™f'CbetSrhoushig  conditions, 
included  to  get  the  benefit  of  higher  wages  or  better  h^^^^^^^    g  ^^^ 

or  whatever  benefit  there  ^Jght  be-socml  ^™"t> '  ,^^^  i^^or. 
dIow  or  who  helps  till  the  soil? 

Ingn^rTir.?!.  Xjfat.^  a  ^^ujda^en-1  pri^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

wh?  iteSXnrJJo^  like  S Xnlta^rticulL  group,  as  this 
bUl  seeks  to  do,  you  disturb  other  groups.  ^^^^  ^ 

Jt\rn  l^^srufdTo^^crretettt  'Jf  UviS  ther^e  is  no  question 
''^°tm  ^'thinking  of  the  millions  of  school  teachers  who  have  a  fixed 
''''nr:^^n;X:S!^piponers  who  have  a  fixed  income, 

-t  atX£  SXtSLi  ^X  of  miji^s^of  people  engaged 
all  over  the  country  m  our  djstnbut »«  ^y^t^J^^j^^^";^;!!  ^'  ^^ 
TeSslTa  Sfr  tt^S^g  bltSrl  Xted  under  the 
^^Si^t  Lio...    Sena^r   I  ag^^^^^^^^^^^^  that  it 

ought  to  cover  eveythmg,  and  it  snouia  covei 
^'SltTELLE^r'Krr^ords,  you  would  want  to  lift  them 
all  up  at  the  same  time. 

li:^A^ulTr.Tr^oMvn^  them  in  the  place  where  God  in- 
tended  them  to  be. 
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In  othor  words,  I  would  not  say  some  people  ought  to  be  kept  down, 
and  some  people  ought  to  be  lifted  up  just  because  they  happened  to 
have  pushed  their  way  up  in  the  world. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  us  put  it  the  other  way.  Do  you  think 
they  should  be  lifted  up? 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  think  justice  to  human  beings  demands  that 
the  proper  standard  of  living  should  be  possible  for  every  human  being 
who  has  been  created  by  Almighty  God. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  you  are  not  arguing  against  the  bill,  you 
are  simply  arguing  for  an  amendment? 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Yes. 

I  am  arguing  in  favor  of  the  specific  group  which  has  always  been 
left  out  under  all  circumstances.  That  is  the  thing  that  we  have 
always  argued  for. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Particularly  in  the  large  scale  industrialized 
farming.  They  are  factories  and  yet  they  are  left  out.  They  are 
left  out  here  and  they  are  left  out  there,  in  the  question  of  old-age 
benefits,  the  question  of  social  security,  the  question  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  the  farm  worker  is  left  out  everywhere  at  all 
times. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  about  y^our  small  one-horse  farmer  in 
Georgia  or  Louisiana?     You  have  them  by  the  hundreds.     I  know, 
because  I  have  lived  among  them,  and  I  know  their  problem. 
^  Monsignor  Ligutti.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  order  to  afford  them  the  same  rate  of  pay 
per  hour  as  you  are  advocating  for  industrial  labor  here,  why,  they 
would  have  to  probably  sell  their  cotton  for  $1.25  a  pound. 

Do  you  think  our  economy  could  stand  such  a  high  price  for  cotton? 

A^Ionsignor  Ligutti.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  our 
economy  can  stand.  It  is  a  question  of  what  those  human  beings 
have  had  to  stand  in  the  huts  and  in  shacks,  and  in  the  swamps  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  in  the  Delta. 

I  do  not  think  in  any  part  of  the  world  any  individual  ought  to 
benefit  by  the  suffering  of  somebody  else. 

Senator  Tunnell.  \Ve  have  been  given  to  believe  that  people  live 
cheaper  in  those  swamps.    Is  there  anything  to  that? 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  You  can  try  it  sometime.  Senator,  and  see 
how  it  feels. 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  course  you  know,  Father,  they  do  not  live 
in  swamps. 

They  have  a  trade  in  swamps,  like  trapping,  but  they  live  on 
high  land. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  went  through  all  the  low  places  in  Louisiana 
just  2  weeks  ago,  when  it  was  raining,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  And  I  suffered  from  the  heat  there  as  much 
as  anyone  could  suffer. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  see. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  We  are  making  an  appeal  for  justice  all  the 
way  around. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  you. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  am  sure  you  would  be,  because  that  is  the 
way  they  think  in  Louisiana,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  know  that. 


I  would  like  to  see  that,  but  I  have  expressed  some  opposition  to 
this  bill  because  it  takes  care  of  one  group  at  the  expense  of  the 

others. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Would  you  be  willing  then  to  put  the  extra 
groups  in  and  then  go  along  with  it? 

Senator  Ellender.  If  there  were  a  way  to  raise  these  various  groups, 
school  teachers,  pensioners,  and  everybody  else,  I  would  go  along  with 
you,  but  I  know  it  is  not  practical,  I  know  we  cannot  do  it. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Now,  now,  now.  Senator,  any  human  problem 
can  always  be  solved  by  human  beings. 

Senator  Ellender.  People  have  tried  it  for  over  2,000  years  and 
they  have  not  succeded  so  far. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  We  are  getting  quite  a  ways  ahead  compared 
to  2,000  years  ago,  and  we  should  try  to  continue  on  rather  than  try 
to  postpone  and  postpone. 

I  do  think,  first  of  all,  we  ought  to  admit  the  principle.     That  is 

primary. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Then  the  second  thing  is  we  ought  to  keep  on 
going  ahead  even  a  little  at  a  time. 

I  am  perfectly  sure  you  cannot  change  the  world  overnight,  or  in  a 
minute,  but  we  have  to  go  in  the  right  direction. 

1  am  making  the  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  agricultural  laborers,  for 
better  living  conditions,  for  a  decent  standard  of  living,  better  housing, 
better  health  facilities,  and  so  forth. 

You  know  about  the  health  condition  in  the  Lafayette  Parish  in 
Louisiana.  I  do  not  think  I  should  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  and  pay  less 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  people  in  the  Lafayette  Parish. 

Senator  Ellender.  AVliat  would  you  do? 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  would  sooner  wear  a  fig  leaf. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  mean,  how  would  you  raise  them  up? 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  say  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  they 
have  got  to  work  for  so  little. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  would  you  raise  them  up?  That  is  one 
of  the  things  we  must  fight  for  here. 

The  only  way  by  which  you  could  help  the  people  in  Lafayette 
Parish  is  raise  the  price  of  the  crops  they  produce.     Is  that  not  right? 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  That  is  one  of  the  means. 

There  are  other  things,  such  as  education  within  the  State  itself, 
and  better  conditions  of  living  that  can  be  effected  right  within  the 

State  itself. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  but  the  thing  that  makes  the  horse  go  is 
what?  The  food  he  eats.  The  thing  that  makes  the  farmer  go  is  the 
return  he  gets  on  the  product  he  sells. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Senator,  practically  all  over  Louisiana  you 
can  raise  everything  that  a  family  needs. 

And  furthermore,  there  isn't  any  place  in  the  world  that  is  more 
productive  than  Louisiana,  and  the  question  is  not  using  it  for  the 
proper  purposes. 

Then  there  is  the  question,  of  course,  of  giving  to  whoever  raises 
anythine:  for  sale  such  a  price  that  it  will  elevate  him  and  make  it 
possiblelor  him  to  get  the  right  kind  of  standard  of  living,  the  proper 
housing,  proper  facilities  for  raising  a  decent  sort  of  family. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  take  the  cotton  farmer  in  Lafayette,  La., 
the  parish  you  are  talking  about:  He  grows  practically  60  percent  of 
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his  own  living,  but  his  staple  crop  is  cotton  or  rice  or  swcetpotatoes  or 
sugarcane;  that  is  what  he  depends  on. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  He  could  raise  almost  anything  else  he  wants. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  may  be.  Some  places  you  cannot 
profitably  raise  anything  but  sugarcane,  such  as  in  my  parish,  Terre- 
bonne. Farmers  tried  to  grow  cotton  in  my  own  parish,  but  the  stalks 
gi-ew  so  tall  that  they  had  to  use  ladders  to  pick  it  and 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Just  like  corn  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Ellender.  Our  country  is  so  diversified  that  you  cannot 
write  out  a  formula  that  would  be  applicable  to  ail  of  our  people. 
In  my  own  parish  large  land  owners  cannot  ordinarily  make  money 
on  any  crop  except  sugarcane. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  How  about  potatoes? 

Senator  Ellender.  Some  can  make  it  on  Irish  potatoes. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  You  can  make  good  money  on  swcetpotatoes 
in  that  neighborhood. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  but  the  markets  are  choked  up  today 
with  potatoes.  Some  time  ago  some  of  us  got  the  Government  to 
guarantee  the  purchase  of  potatoes  to  the  tune  of  $6,000,000  in  order 
to  protect  a  few  farmers,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  a  fair  price 
for  their  potatoes. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  What  is  $6,000,000? 

Senator  Ellender.  Nothing,  but  if  we  spend  $6,000,000  here, 
$2,000,000  there,  and  $450,000,000  yonder,  sometimes  it  adds  to  more 
than  the  taxpayers  can  bear. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  am  not  questioning  it  at  all.  After  all,  that 
is  the  reason  we  have  all  the  wise  men  in  the  Senate  and  all  the 
economists  to  figure  out  a  way  whereby  human  beings  can  be  given  a 
decent  existence. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  a  wise  man.  I  wish  you  could  suggest 
a  formula  that  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  everybody  upward  and 
I  would  be  with  you.  I  do  not  mean  now,  Father,  to  build  them  all 
up  to  the  same  station  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  groups  not 
covered  by  the  pending  bill. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Now,  Usten.  I  read  a  book  once  upon  a  time, 
and  I  hear  this  expression  very  often:  ''Let  us  not  disturb  the  present 
order,"  but,  Senator,  if  the  present  order  is  disorder  then  it  is  not 
order.  You  see  we  say,  "Well,  this  is  the  order  under  which  we  live, 
therefore  let  us  not  disturb  it,"  but  it  is  not  order  when  some  human 
beings  are  just  down  and  out,  when  some  poor  children  cannot  go  to 
school,  and  when  some  teachers,  let  us  say  in  Louisiana,  who  have  an 
AB  degree,  can  only  get  $30  a  month.     That  is  not  order;  that  is 

disorder.  , 

I  say  it  is  the  prime  purpose,  and  a  very  important  purpose,  of  most 
society  and  democratic  government  to  see  to  it  that  steps  be  taken  in 
the  direction  not  merely  of  preserving  the  present  disorder  but  to 
establish  order,  an  order  that  will  be  a  decent  democratic  order  where 
every  human  being  can  have  a  decent  chance  for  a  decent  existence. 

Senator  Ellender.  Some  say  in  south  Louisiana  '*if  a  man  cannot 
make  a  living  he  is  either  sick  or  lazy." 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  It  tne  larmers  and  people  down  there  could 
have  a  decent  wage,  Louisiana  could  purchase  Texas  and  many  other 
States.     You  figure  a  way  out,  Senator. 
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Senator  Ellender.  I  would  not  be  in  the  Senate  if  I  could,  I 

would  be  too  smart. 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Too  smart? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  , .   ,       ^^^^  (j^ne 

Monsignor  Ligutti.   Senators  can  do  a  lot  of  good,  tney  nav« 

a  lot  of  ffood  as  well  as  a  lot  of  bad.  j„„i1tt    Father 

"  Senator  E.LKNDER    Wo   will   reach  ^X^^f  J^^^^t^^J^'li 
Neither  you  nor  anybody  else  I  do  not  believe,  would  oe      p        ^^ 
drafting  a  bill  that  would  take  care  of  everybody.  ^ very 
pass  splcial  legislation  for  certain  groups  we  are  bound  to  treaa  on 

'•^tlltnorS™.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  giving  social  security 
to  farm  labor? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  .  „^fifc? 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  Old  age  and  survivors'  benefits? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  .  .         ^l  those 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  You  '''^''^^  ^^  '"^  ,^^J,^^^^^ 

■""^SriSS  Yo.  .re  not  .  ™."  •■^jaS'ioW  d... 

Monsignor  Ligutti.  I  am  not  a  voter,  but  I  influence  vote 

there,  Senator. 

Senator  iunnlll.   inaniv  you.     ^^         t«Vpn  until  3d  m.  of  the 
(Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  untu  6  p. 

same  day.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  3  p.  m.,  following  the  recess, 

Senator  Tunnell  presiding.  •    i    „„? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  Mr.  McKenzie  here? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 
TESTIMONY  OF  HOWARD  McKENZIE,  VICE  PRESIDENT.  NATIONAL 

MARITIME  UNION,  CIO 

Senator  Tunnell.  Just  give  your  name,  if  you  wiU,  and  your 
''"Mr"  McKenzie.  Howard  McKenzie,  vice  president  of  the  National 
^'iSor "ruNNELi^o  you  have  a  written  statement,  Mr.  Me- 

Kenzie? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell    How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  McKenzie^  TUtJtfe  brief  wththe'eommittee.    I  am 
jus™ng  to  gltTt'tll'meaf of 'siof  the  things;  in  other  words, 

"V^nX'^TuNNELL   Just  proceed  in  your  ow^^^^^^ 
Mr.  McKenzie.  First  of  all,  genUemen   1  wouia  ^>k 

SerontehXo'f  ^:^^^^^^^  of  America,  with 
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90,000  members,  the  Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  with  15,000  members,  the  Inland  Boatmen's  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  with  a  membership  of  3,000  on  the  inland  waters  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  American  Communications  Association,  Marine 
Department,  representing  5,000  members.  Radio  Operators  aboard 
lake  and  ocean  vessels,  and  the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, representing  15,000  engineers  on  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans. 

(The  statement  refeiTed  to  appears  in  the  appendix.) 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  your  connection  with  these  unions? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union  and  I  am  presenting  the  statement  for  the  CIO  Maritime 
Committee,  which  includes  the  unions  I  have  just  referred  to. 

As  I  say,  I  just  want  to  touch  on  some  of  the  highlights  of  this 
brief,  and  in  sailor  language  tell  you  why  we  believe  the  seamen 
should  be  included  in  this  act,  and  why  we  think  we  arc  entitled  to 
65  cents  an  hour  and  a  40-hour  week. 

In  the  first  place,  the  seamen  were  not  included  specifically  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  the  reason  for  it  was  this: 

In  1937,  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  made  promises 
to  the  seamen  that  they  would  establish  good  working  conditions, 
good  wages,  and  good  manning  scales  aboard  ships.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the  seamen  should 
be  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  question  was  raised 
at  the  time  that  there  would  be  two  agencies  to  administer  minimum 
standards  for  seamen  and  that  there  might  be  a  conflict  between  the 
Maritime  Commission's  jurisdiction  and  the  agency  administering 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Our  position  was  indefinite  at  that 
time  for  this  reason.  On  the  basis  of  the  profuse  promises  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  take  such  good  care  of  the  seamen,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  as  so-called  wards  of  the  Government  we  were 
to  be  afforded  special  treatment,  the  question  was  not  pressed  by  the 
Maritime  Union. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  led  you  to  believe  that  by  being  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  you  would  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Commission? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  had  the  belief  at  that  time  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  might  give  us  more  than  40  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  to  be  frank  and  candid,  I 
presume  that  the  rates  fixed  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were 
not  very  attractive  to  the  Maritime  Union;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  did  not 
attempt  to  get  in  under  that  act? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  the  basis  of  promises  of  Government  officials, 
we  thought  we  had  protection. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  now  you  want  to  come  under  it  because 
of  the  attractive  rates — or  at  least  the  more  attractive  rates  that 
have  been  suggested  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  correct. 

Now,  following  that  situation,  in  1937  the  Maritime  Commission 
did  institute  hearings  throughout  the  country  in  various  coastal 
cities  to  ascertain  the  actual  wages,  conditions,  and  so  on,  of  seamen. 
They  started  a  survey,  and  then  it  suddenly  died  a  natural  death. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  pressing  for  the  last  6  or  7  years 
for  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  do  something  about 
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this.  Two  weeks  ago,  when  we  put  the  pressure  on,  they  refused 
flatly  to  consider  the  question  of  making  a  factual  survey  ol  the 
seamen's  conditions. 

Senator  Smith.  What  reason  did  thev  give  for  that?  •.     fU 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Thev  simply  said— here  is  the  reason  tor  it—tne 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  is  a  peacetime  agency  ot  the 
Government  dealing  with  the  merchant  marine.  During  the  war 
their  operating  functions  were  taken  over  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  but  in  effect  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  VVar 
Shipping  Administration  are  twin  sisters.  It  seems  they  are  having 
a  lot  of  confusion  as  to  who  is  what,  and  what  they  intend  to  do, 
and  so  forth,  and  you  just  can't  get  head  or  tails  out  of  the  situation. 
First  the  Maritime  Commission  says  it  is  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration's responsibility,  and  vice  versa,  and  neither  will  assume 
responsibility  for  doing  something  about  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  it  not  be  a  stronger  position  with  your 
union  to  bargain  collectivelv  for  your  position  than  to  complicate  it 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act? 

Mr  McKenzie.  No,  sir.  W^e  think  we  will  get  much  better 
treatment  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  promises 
made  by  the  Maritime  Commission  have  never  been  kept.  I  hey 
have  m_ade  these  promises  but  have  not  delivered  in  the  7  years  we 
have  been  attempting  to  get  them  to  do  so.  . 

Senator  Smith.  How  can  you  handle  the  hours  matter  with  a  man 

on  ship?  ,,    ,  .     .1      1    •  f      T4^ 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  of  that  is  spelled  out  m  the  brief.     It  goes 

fuUv  into  that. 

Senator  Smith.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  the  brief. 

Senator  Ellender.  Wliat  would  be  your  position  with  respect  to 
the  bill  if  Congress  should  decide  to  make  the  minimum  50  cents 
instead  of. 7 5  cents  in  3  years?  .        .  w  w 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  speculation.  W  e 
are  assuming  Congress  will  make  it  65  cents. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  speculation  may  be  as  much  50  cents  as  75. 
Suppose  Congress  should  decide  that  the  minimum  rate  in  this  wage- 
hour  bill  should  be  50  cents  rather  than  as  indicated  m  this  bill,  what 
would  your  position  then  be  as  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  a  hypothetical  question.  t         n  a 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  I  am  putting  it  that  way  just  so  I  can  fand 
out  what  your  position  would  be.  .      i      .i 

Mr  McKenzie.  We  would  have  to  solve  that  question  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  strength  of  the  Maritime  Union,  and  we  would 
solve  it  in  this  way:  W^e  know  from  long  experience  that  any  tune 
seamen  are  excluded  from  wages  and  working  conditions  which  pertain 
to  those  engaged  in  shore-side  industry,  we  always  take  a  shellacking, 
and  even  if,  as  you  say,  that  situation  will  arise  3  years  from  now,  we 
will  take  our  chances  on  it.  . 

Senator  Smith.  You  could  do  that  whether  you  came  withm  the 
minimum  wage  law  or  not,  and  that  is  the  point  I  made  a  minute  ago, 
that  you  would  be  just  as  strong  with  the  Maritime  Commission,  or 
stronger,  than  if  you  tried  to  come  under  a  law  that  might  not  be 
adequate. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  It  may  be  that  I  am  confused  in  what  the  com- 
mittee is  set  up  for,  but  I  have  assumed  the  committee  is  having  a 
hearing  on  65  cents  and  not  50  cents. 

Senator  Ellender.  This  committee  can  lay  the  bill  aside  if  it  sees 
fit.  Everyone  expects  the  committee  will  not  do  that,  but  the  mere 
fact  We  are  now  considering  a  bill  with  a  minimum  of  65  cents  an  hour 
for  the  first  year  and  75  cents  an  hour  for  the  third  year,  does  not 
mean  that  the  bill  will  come  out  of  the  committee  as  written.  The 
minimum  may  be  as  low  as  50  cents. 

Now,  what  I  am  asking  you  is  what  position  your  union  would  take 
on  the  matter  if  Congress  should  decide  to  make  it  50  cents  and  let  it 
go  at  that;  would  you  want  to  be  in  or  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  shipowners, 
under  those  conditions,  may  want  to  cut  the  seaman's  wage  to  even 
25  cents. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  do  not  think  employers  would  do  that; 
do  you? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  might  try  it.  They  have  tried  it  before. 
That  is  pretty  well  known. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  are  your  rates  now? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  all  in  here. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  are  all  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Then,  I  will  not  anticipate  you. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  may  be,  if  I  went  over  the  whole  question  I 
would  be  able  to  answer  specific  questions  a  little  better. 

Senator  Ellender.  All  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  connection  with  the  general  background  of 
seamen,  let  me  say  this: 

Seamen,  generally  speaking,  have  been  excluded  from  all  legislation 
which  has  been  beneficial  to  workers  in  shore-side  industry,  not  only 
in  rates  of  pay  but  unemployment  insurance  and  other  legislation 
which  has  been  of  real  benefit  to  the  majority  of  American  shore-side 
workers.  This  was  done  on  the  presumption  that  seamen  are  not  the 
same  as  shore-side  workers,  and  due  to  the  very  bad  conditions  which 
obtained  on  ships  in  years  gone  by,  and  which  still  obtain  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  employers  fostered  the  illusion  that  seamen  were  an 
irresponsible  lot.  Today  we  have  a  situation  where  the  seamen  is  a 
family  man.  lie  has  the  same  responsibilities  and  expenses  as  a  shore- 
side  worker,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  that  seamen  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  status  as  people  who  work  ashore  for  a  living. 
There  have  been  several  studies  made.  Incidentally,  the  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  maritime  industry  are  limited,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  Government  to  make  the 
same  type  of  survey  in  the  maritime  industry  as  has  been  made  for 
shore-side  industries.  So,  as  a  result,  we  have  had  to  take  whatever 
facts  and  figures  that  could  be  obtained  through  limited  resources 
and  draw  a  conclusion  from  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  kind  of  survey  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  have  in  mind  a  survey  to  investigate  whether  the 
majority  of  American  seamen  today  are  married  and  have  children 
and  have  family  responsibilities,  the  same  as  shore-side  workers. 

Senator  Ellender.  WTiy  could  that  not  be  easily  obtained  by  you? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  do  have  a  survey  here,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
every  time  the  union  puts  out  a  survey,  the  employers  challenge  it. 
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We  want  the  Government  to  make  it  so  that  nobody  can  challenge  it 
The  Government  has  not  done  it,  although  we  have  been  askmg  lor  it 
for  7  years.  .      .    .        ,    .« 

Senator  Ellender.  You  want  to  use  that  survey  as  a  basis  lor  wnatf 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  want  to  use  it  to  establish  the  fact  that  tne 
old,  worn-out  tradition  that  seamen  are  some  special  breed  ot  cats  no 
longer  obtains.  We  want  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  niarried 
and  have  family  responsibility.  Prior  to  the  war  the  wage  and  hour 
conditions  of  seamen  were  so  low  that  seamen  could  not  get  married, 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  war  and  the  union,  we  have  raised  the 
wages.     As  a  result  the  seamen  got  married. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  concede  that  the 
reason  for  all  of  that  is  that  a  merchant  marine  to  handle  our  trade 
has  not  been  very  successful  in  the  past  because  of  competition  Irom 
England,  Norwav,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  The  cost  ot  sub- 
sidizing a  merchant  marine  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  the  shippers  of 
products  to  depend  on  outside  facilities  to  handle  their  trade,  rather 
than  to  establish  a  merchant  marine  in  this  country;  is  that  not  truer 

Mr  McKenzie.  That  is  a  theory  that  is  not  substantiated  by  lacts 
and  figures.  The  Government  figures  prove  that  during  the  period 
that  the  seamen  were  paid  the  lowest  possible  wages,  we  had  the  smal- 
lest merchant  marine,  and  that  the  American  merchant  marine  has 
been  the  largest  during  periods  when  we  paid  the  highest  wage^. 
The  Government  figures  will  establish  that  fact.     It  is  simple  arith- 

"^  Senator  Ellender.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  freight  can  be 
handled  by  utilizing  American  vessels  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  handled 
in  English  and  Scandinavian  bottoms  do  you?       ^   ^  .,  . 

Mr  McKenzie.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  that  if  you  were  to 
pav  tiie  American  seamen  the  65  cents  an  hour  minimum  and  time 
and  a  half  on  a  40-hour  week,  you  would  only  increase  the  operating 
cost  of  the  industry  approximately  3  percent.  Of  course,  that  wiU 
be  denied  by  the  economists  employed  by  the  shipping  inteTests,but 
we  are  prepared  to  prove  that.  Secondly,  we  cannot  hold  to  the  theory 
that  because  Great  Britain  pays  galley  wages,  we  should  sweat  out 

the  American  seamen.  .  •   i.     i.     n    u  4.  „^„ 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  not  arguing  that  point  at  all,  but  you 
do  concede  that  in  order  for  this  country  to  maintain  its  own  shipping 
facilities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subsidize;  that  we  would  have  to 
take  money  out  of  the  Treasury  in  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  a 

fleet  of  ships?  ,    . ,.         ,       ,  .  , 

Mr  McKenzie.  The  Government  subsidizes  the  shipowners,  and 
subsidized  them  when  they  were  only  paying  $25  a  month  for  an 
able-bodied  seaman.  We  think  the  Government  lined  the  pockets 
of  the  shipowners  when  they  did  that,  instead  of  it  going  to  the 
seamen  W\'  contend  that  subsidies  given  to  the  shipowners  to 
maintain  the  so-called  differential  between  foreign  competition  and 
American  shipping  costs,  in  order  to  keep  the  American  shipowner 
in  business  have  been  unfairly  distributed,  and  that  the  shipowners, 
instead  of '  allocating  it  to  the  seamen,  have  put  it  in  their  own 

^^Senator  Ellender.  Wliether  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  sea- 
men or  the  shipowners,  the  fact  remains  we  cannot  maintain  a  mer- 
diant  marine  unless  a  subsidy  of  some  kind  is  paid  by  the  Government. 
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Mr.  AIcKenzie.  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  go  into  the 
whole  question  of  subsidies.  Our  facts  and  figures  demonstrate, 
however,  that  steamship  companies,  even  though  they  have  not 
been  subsidized,  have  made  tremendous  profits  during  the  war  and 
are  still  making  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  us  forget  about  the  war  now;  let  us  revert 
to  normalcy. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Before  the  war,  it  was  true,  too. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  ain't  the  way  1  heard  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  was  on  the  negotiating  committee  for  8  years; 
we  negotiated  with  the  shipowners,  and  I  know  they  broke  out  the 
crying  towels  every  year,  saying  that  they  did  not  see  how  they  could 
remain  in  business,  but  they  are  still  in  business. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  may  be  so  on  coastwise  shipping.  We 
have  a  lot  of  them  that  are  doing  well  on  coastwise  shipping,  but  I 
am  talking  about  foreign  commerce,  where  we  have  conpctition  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  quite  get  your  point.  Is  the  question 
that  if  you  were  to  pass  this  bill  and  it  applied  to  seamen,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  ship  owners  to  operate  on  a  profitable  basis  due 
to  foreign  competition? 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions;  yes.  If  we 
impose  a  75-cent  miiiimum  at  the  end  of  3  years  and  impose  tiio  40-hour 
workweek  minimum,  my  opinion  is  that  insofar  as  foreign  commerce 
is  concerned  we  might  have  to  increase  the  subsidies  to  maintain  the 
ships,  many  times  more  than  is  now  contemplated.  It  is  my  opinion 
although  I  may  be  wrong  about  it — as  a  matter  of  fact  I  discussed  it 
with  members  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  in  fact  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  some  time  ago,  and  as  I  understood 
him  to  say,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  under  present  conditions 
for  the  United  States  to  encourage  shipping;  that  is,  maintain  a  large 
maritime  business,  unless  the  Government  were  ready  to  subsidize 
to  a  large  extent.  When  I  say  ''subsidize"  I  mean  subsidize  foreign 
commerce  and  not  coastwise  shipping.  We  can  control  that.  I  am 
talking  about  commerce  between  our  country  and  Africa,  Europe, 
Asia,  South  America,  and  the  like;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  point  out  again  that  the  fact  which 
we  have  demonstrate  that  for  the  shipowners  to  pay  65  cents  an 
hour  minimum  and  give  us  a  40-hour  week,  it  will  actually  increase 
their  operating  costs  approximately  3  percent. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  75  cents? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  might  make  it  4  percent,  or  4)^  percent. 

Now,  there  is  another  question  that  comes  in  here  which  we  had 
before  the  War  Labor  Board  and  on  which  we  had  some  argument  from 
shipowners.  They  screamed  that,  due  to  foreign  competition,  they 
could  not  pay  the  outrageous  wages  asked  for.  We  pointed  out  to 
the  W^ar  Labor  Board  that  the  seamen  were  only  a  section  of  the 
workers  that  were  involved  in  the  operating  costs  of  the  maritime 
industry  and  that  you  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  longshoremen, 
checkers,  stenographers  in  the  offices,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  If 
we  follow  the  argument  that  because  of  foreign  competition  we  have 
got  to  pay  the  seamen  low  wages,  then,  by  that  same  token,  the  ship- 
owners would  argue  we  should  cut  the  wages  of  everybody.  That 
is  our  big  beef.  We  say  they  should  put  the  seamen  on  the  same 
basis  as  shoreside  workers.     Why  take  a  subsidy  out  of  our  sweat? 
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Senator  Ellender.  I  do  not  think  that  should  be  done,  but  I  am 
saying,  if  we  are  to  have  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  under  the  American 
flag,  that  this  bill  would  considerably  increase  the  subsidies  now  in 
contemplation.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  we  will  not  be  compelled 
to  provide  for  subsidies,  do  you?  i,   +   t 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  about  subsidies,  but  I 
would  have  to  have  some  very  definite  facts  and  figures  on  the  proht 
made  by  some  of  these  companies  under  subsidy  before  I  would  agree 
to  subsidize  further.  There  should  be  a  factual  review  made  of  profits. 
We  maintain  that  their  profits  make  it  possible  for  them  to  pay  65 
cents  an  hour  as  a  minimum  and  give  us  a  40-hour  week. 

Senator  Ellender.  Under  war  conditions  I  have  no  argument.  A 
large  percentage  of  English  tonnage  was  sunk  and  also  quite  a  bit  of 
the  Scandinavian.  The  point  I  am  arguing  does  not  apply  during  the 
war,  when  we  had  ships  and  cargoes  that  we  could  direct  ourselves. 
There  was  no  question  that  our  ships  were  going  to  carry  the  freight. 
There  was  no  competition.  I  am  arguing  about  the  postwar  period 
when  there  will  be  open  competition  between  us  and  countries  like 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  maritime  na- 
tions. These  countries  will  come  head-on  with  our  own  business  of 
merchant  shipping  flying  the  American  flag.     That  is  what  I  am 

talking  about. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  cannot  answer  your  question  the  way  you  want 
for  the  simple  reason,  if  I  were  to  go  on  record  saying  that  the  ship 
owners  ought  to  have  certain  subsidies  in  order  to  pay  a  few  more 
pennies  now,  they  would  be  down  here  and  demanding  that  the  tax- 
payers pay  an  exorbitant  bill.  I  do  say  if  the  ship  owners  were  re- 
quired to  pay  65  cents  an  hour  and  give  a  40-hour  week  it  would  only 
increase  their  operating  costs  3  percent,  and  if  they  need  a  subsidy 
for  that,  we  will  back  them  up.  •     •     j     • 

Senator  Ellender.  For  what  time  are  you  figuring;  is  it  during 

the  war?  i    •  i 

Mr.  McKenzie.  During  the  war,  before  the  war,  and  right  now. 

Senator  Smith.  Right  on  that  point  would  not  the  establishment 
of  the  minimum  wage  above  the  present  minimum  tend  to  increase 
wages  all  the  way  through  and  increase  the  wage  costs  in  the  operation 
of  all  of  these  companies?  You  are  not  arguing  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  have  a  subsidy  that  is  a  matter  of  Governnient  policy 
but  you  are  trying  to  put  your  people  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
workers  and  I  am  sympathetic  with  that.  But  if  you  adopt  the  65 
cents  an  hour  for  your  lowest-paid  people,  you  wiU  get  that  same 
movement  afl  the  way  through  all  of  the  other  classifications  and 
your  wage  cost  wiU  then  go  higher  than  3  or  4  percent;  that  wage  cost 
will  go  way  up  and  we  have  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  men  now  employed  in 
the  maritime  industry  receive  less  than  65  cents  an  hour.  As  to  the 
balance,  there  is  a  lot  of  variation.  If  there  is  the  same  rate  aboard 
ship  and  ashore,  the  ship  owner  of  necessity,  irrespective  of  this  bill, 
will  have  to  make  some  adjustment  for  it.     He  has  to  do  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  not  all  of  yom*  unskilled  labor  groups  belong 
to  one  of  the  unions  and  are  they  not  all  protected  by  collective  bar- 
gaining? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes.  .         -     o 

Senator  Ellender.  None  of  them  are  outside  of  a  union.'' 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Smith.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  large  number  of 
people  in  this  country  who  are  not  in  unions  and  who  are  therefore 
not  protected  by  the  collective  bargaining  principle.  But  I  think 
where  you  have  collective  bargaining,  your  best  weapon  is  there, 
much  better  than  any  legislative  wage. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  like  strikes  better? 

Senator  Smith.  No;  I  do  not.     What  I  am  saying  is,  if  we  do  it 
that  way,  there  should  not  be  any  strikes. 
Senator  Tunnell.  That  is'  the  only  weapon  they  have. 
Senator  Smith.  I  think  collective  bargaining  is  a  splendid  weapon 
and  if  properly  used  there  need  be  no  strikes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  of  the  strikes  we  have  had  on  the  water  front 
since  1934  are  based  on  the  fact  the  seamen  are  insisting  on  the  same 
treatment  as  workers  in  shore-side  industry,  and  they  are  going  to 
tie  up  these  ships  until  this  thing  is  recognized  by  tliis  Government 
and  the  employers.  If  the  employers  will  not  recognize  the  collective 
bargaining  principle,  we  will  have'  to  fight  it  out  on  the  water  front. 

Senator  Smith.  You  think  you  will  not  get  proper  treatment  from 
the  Government,  the  Afaritime  Commission,  and  so  you  are  asking 
us  as  the  Congress  to  give  it  to  you? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  shipowners  have  all  of  their  stooges  in  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

Senator  Smith.  That  seems  to  be  a  debatable  question. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  The  point  is  I  have  been  through  this  mill  for  some 
years.  In  the  maritime  industry  you  will  meet  with  the  shipowners 
in  New  York.  There  are  39  steamship  companies  under  one  contract, 
and  you  discuss  the  question  of  wages  and  hours  and  conditions,  and 
they  say,  "We  cannot  do  anything  about  it  because  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  are 
involved,  and  therefore  you  should  go  down  to  Washington  and  see 
those  people  down  there.''  Then  we  come  to  Wasliington  and  see  the 
same  shipowner  in  uniform,  and  he  says,  **Go  back  to  New  York  and 
meet  those  guys  up  there."  So  at  this  point  we  cannot  get  either  the 
Government  or  the  shipowners  to  negotiate,  as  each  claims  the  other 
should  do  the  collective  bargaining. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  entirely  sympathetic  with  you.  There 
should  be  one  authority  you  can  deal  with.  But  assuming  you  had 
the  right  kind  of  authority  you  would  rather  deal  with  that  authority 
and  bargain  collectively  than  to  have  something  passed  by  Congress 
that  creates  a  situation  in  which  there  is  no  flexibility? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  think  at  this  point,  politically,  we  have  more 
representation  in  Congress  than  we  have  in  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Senator  Smith.  You  are  asldng  the  Congress  to  line  up  against  the 
Maritime  Commission? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No;  we  say  they  should  represent  the  workers  as 
well  as  the  employers,  but  we  also  say  the  Maritime  Commission  is 
an  employer  group:  it  is  owned,  controlled,  and  dominated  by  the 
shipowners'  associations  and  there  are  no  labor  people  on  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Whenever  the  question  of  upping  wages  or 
fixing  hours  is  concerned,  with  whom  do  you  deal? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  We  deal  with  the  employers. 
Senator  Ellender.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  go  to  the  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Because  the  employers  say  that  during  the  war 
and  up  to  the  present  time  they  are  not  employers  and  they  are  not 
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authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  negotiate  collective 
bargaining  contracts. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  before  the  war? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Before  the  war  we  met  with  the  employers  directly. 

Senator  Ellender.  Wliat  happened  then?  •    i    i 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  they  did  not  meet  our  demands,  we  tied  the 
ships  up. 

Senator  Ellender.  To  what  extent  were  you  able  before  the  war  to 

increase  wages? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  increased  our  wages  from  $59  a  month  for  an 
A.  B.,  to  $100  a  month  for  an  A.  B.  That  is  for  the  most  typical 
seamen  aboard  ship ;  we  increased  it  from  $59  to  $100. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  that  is  what  it  is  now? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No;  it  is  $145  now. 

Senator  Ellender.  During  the  war  it  was  raised? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  did  you  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  By  political  action. 

Senator  Ellender.  Political  action  on  whom? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  the  dispute  on  the  55  cents  an  hour  went 
down  to  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  we  threw  a  picket  line  around  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  throughout  the  entire  Nation,  telling 
the  American  people  the  War  Shipping  Administration  was  allowing 
a  wage  only  of  34^  cents  an  hour,  while  we  wanted  55  cents  an  hour. 
We  got  city  governments  to  pass  resolutions,  and  we  had  the  whole 
country  in  an  uproar  on  the  whole  situation.  The  American  people 
said  the  seamen  deserved  more  than  34  cents.  If  we  had  not  told  the 
people  about  it,  we  would  still  be  whistling  for  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  does  that  mean  per  hour? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  the  War  Labor  Board  gave  us— they  fell 
2  pennies  short,  allowing  53  cents,  starting  with  ordinary  seamen. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  the  lowest  rate? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  does  the  seaman  get  aside  from  hourly 

pay? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all  he  gets. 

Senator  Ellender.  Does  he  have  to  pay  his  board? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No;  he  does  not. 

Senator  Ellender.  Who  pays  that? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  employer  pays  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Wliat  do  you  consider  that  is  worth  per  hour? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Zero. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  you  are  not  telling  me  that  three  meals 
a  day  and  a  place  to  sleep  in,  no  matter  how  humble,  is  not  worth 

anything.  .    . 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  a  man  has  a  wife  and  three  kids,  it  is  of  not 
benefit  to  him.  Again  we  come  back  to  the  question  whether  a  seaman 
has  a  right  to  maintain  a  home  and  family,  and  the  fact  he  gets  three 
meals  aboard  ship  does  not  materially  give  him  an  increase. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  because  of  the  kind  of  employment  he 

is  engaged  in. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  right. 
•      Senator  Ellender.  But  it  is  certainly  worth  something  tor  him  to 
obtain  his  board  and  a  place  to  sleep.     What  do  you  figure  that 
is  worth  to  a  single  man,  how  much  a  day  or  an  hour  is  it  worth? 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  We  go  on  the  premise  of  the  married  man,  since 
the  majority  of  the  seamen  are  married.  You  cannot  pay  one  rate  to 
a  single  man  and  another  to  a  man-ied  man.  In  order  to  stop  this 
kind  of  argument,  we  are  trying  to  get  our  single  seamen  to  get 
married,  but  quick,  and  to  get  the  baby  buggies  going.  We  have  the 
majority  of  them  thinliing  that  way  now,  and  we  will  have  the  rest 
them  shortly. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  say  practically  all  of  the  seamen  are 
unionized? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  90  percent. 

Shall  I  continue  on  this? 

Senator  Ellendek.  I  am  sorry  you  won't  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  it? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  just  asked  what  is  it  worth  to  a  man  living 
on  a  ship,  per  hour  or  per  day,  for  the  three  meals  he  gets  and  other 
services  while  aboard  ship. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  some  ships  you  have  six  men  in  a  room.  That 
is  worth  about  25  cents  a  day  for  a  single  man. 

Senator  ICllender.  Twenty-five  cents? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  two  bits. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  the  eats? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  if  I  were  a  single  man  and  could  not  have 
my  choice  of  the  menu,  I  would  not  consider  it  worth  very  much. 
Unless  I  had  the  right  to  select  my  food,  I  would  not  consider  it  as 
being  worth  anything.     Like  most  seamen,  I  am  pretty  particular. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  been  to  sea  much? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  for  quite  a  number  of  yeai-s,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  so  thin. 

Now,  on  the  surveys  conducted  on  those  who  are  married  and  have 
dependents,  the  United  Seamen's  Service  made  a  study  and  they 
established  the  fact  that  out  of  100  men,  only  20  had  no  dependents; 
the  rest  were  married  or  had  dependents.  On  the  survey  undertaken 
by  the  National  Maritime  Union,  we  took  70  people  at  random,  and 
out  of  the  70  only  27  had  no  dependents,  and  the  remaining  43  had 
from  1  to  6  dependents  each. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  United  States  shipping  commissioner  at 
San  Francisco  states  that  approximately  80  percent  of  seamen  sign 
over  an  allotment  of  a  portion  of  their  pay  to  dependents.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  years  1936  and  1937,  when  only  15  to  20 
percent  of  seamen  signed  allotment  papers,  and  of  these  the  majority 
were  in  the  licensed  group,  engineers  and  the  higher-paid  group. 

All  wartime  studies  understate  the  dependency  status  of  seamen 
under  normal  conditions.  During  the  war  the  merchant  marine  had 
to  resort  to  recruiting  men  below  the  draft  ages  in  order  to  meet  the 
labor-force  requirements. 

In  short,  the  seamen  now  are  starting  to  claim  their  kids  legally. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  conditions  aboard  ship  as  against 
the  question  of  board  and  room,  we  have  a  situation  in  the  maritime 
industry  where  seamen  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 'There  are  more  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  governing  a 
seaman  aboard  ship  than  you  have  for  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  master 
of  a  ship  is  the  lord  of  all  he  surveys.  No  matter  which  way  a  seaman 
moves,  he  is  subject  to  extremely  rigid  disciphne.  He  is  away  from 
his  family;  he  does  not  have  the  social  life  other  people  have,  and 
these  are  all  great  hardships.     In  addition  he  is  subjected  to  all  kinds 
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of  changes  in  the  weather,  from  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  down  to  the 
heat  of  the  Tropics.  Also  he  is  exposed  to  certain  dangers,  such  as 
shipwreck,  collision,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Smith.  But  he  is  free  to  accept  the  occupation  and  docs 
not  need  to  stay  there  if  he  does  not  like  it.  But  I  find  a  lot  ol  them 
like  the  life.  It  is  their  way  of  life.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
like  the  sea,  but  there  must  have  been  something  that  attracted  you 
to  it  in  spite  of  those  handicaps  and  hardships  which  you  mention. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Frankly,  I  was  pretty  young  when  I  first  went 
to  sea  and  the  only  reason  I  went  was  because  I  could  not  find  a  job 
ashore.  I  did  not  want  to  go  until  I  started,  and  then  I  just  kept  on 
going.  Like  most  seamen,  many  times  I  would  say,  ''This  is  my 
last  trip,"  but  because  I  was  always  broke  I  would  finally  wind  up 
by  going  back  aboard  a  ship.  If  you  had  enough  for  a  phit  of  whisky 
at  the  end  of  a  6  months'  trip  in  those  days,  you  were  lucky. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  skill  aboard  ship,  today  the  ships  are 
highly  mechanized  and  have  uitricate  machinery  both  down  below 
and  on  deck.  A  seaman  on  deck  aboard  ship  has  to  be  a  technical, 
skilled  man  and  know  his  job.  That  is  becoming  more  and  more  so 
all  the  time.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Admiral 
Land.  In  a  letter  to  Chaii-man  Bland  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  he  stated  as  follows: 

Immemorially  merchant  seamen  have  been  treated  as  "wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment." This  is  not  always  to  their  liking,  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  their  bravery 
and  independence.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  resulted  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  historical 
rights  privileges,  and  benefits  not  available  to  other  workingmen  who  can  live 
at  home  and  take  their  leisure  daily  at  liberty.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  generally 
that  the  industrial  status  of  seamen  is  not  in  line  with  contemporary  develop- 
ments either  here  or  abroad.  Despite  a  hard  and  uncertain  calling,  they  do  not 
have,  for  example,  the  protection  of  unemployment  insurance,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, group  life  insurance,  pensions,  or  retirement  plans. 

I  raise  that  pomt  at  this  time  because  of  the  laws  that  govern 
seamen,  passed  by  Congress,  and  the  regulations  of  various  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  at  the  present 
time  actually  owns  and  operates  the  merchant  marine,  and  due  to 
the  fact  also  that  even  in  normal  so-called  peacetime  the  Government 
has  a  large  stake  in  the  merchant  marine,  and  we  take  the  position 
the  Government  has  a  special  responsibility  to  seamen. 

I  think,  in  connection  with  being  wards  of  the  Government,  in  one 
State  they  classify  us  just  the  same  as  people  in  the  insane  asylum. 
I  do  not  recall  just 

Senator  Ellender.  WTiich  State  is  that? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  a  Southern  State.    I  think  it  is  South  Carolina. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  must  have  been  an  old  law.     It  is  not  a 

recent  law,  is  it? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  still  on  the  books,  though. 

I  might  say  it  will  be  noted  Admiral  Land  left  out  that  we  do  not 
have  an  adequate  minimum  wage  or  the  40-hour  week.    • 

Now,  I  want  to  give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  skill  of  a  sea- 
man aboard  ship.  An  able-bodied  seaman  has  approximately  the 
same  type  of  work  as  a  shore  rigger  in  a  shipyard,  and  for  this  a 
seaman  now  gets  61  cents  an  hour,  a  skilled,  able-bodied  seaman. 
A  rigger  doing  the  same  work,  tying  the  same  kind  of  knots,  gets 
$L03  an  hour.     In  the  case 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  in  building  a  ship? 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 
Senator  Ellender.  Or  repairing? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

We  have  examples  which  show  graphically  how  the  status  of  a 
seaman  changes  when  he  leaves  tlie  dock  aiid  goes  aboard  a  ship. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Pacific  Coast  Ship  Owners  Association  have 
a  contract  with  one  of  the  maritime  unions.  These  able-bodied  sea- 
men work  in  shore  gangs,  and  while  there  they  are  painting  the  ship 
or  overhauling  the  gear.  For  that  they  get  $1.34  an  hour,  and  when 
he  ships  out  of  that  port  he  gets  only  61  cents  an  hour  for  painting 
the  same  ship  and  doing  the  same  type  of  work,  and  that  is  right  in 
the  same  contract. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  hours  worked,  the  workweek  at  sea  is  56 
hours,  7  days  a  week  and  8  hours  a  day.     In  the  old  days  they  used 
to  work  12  hours  a  day,  and  even  at  that  time  the  shipowners  claimed 
if  they  reduced  the  hours  it  would  bankrupt  them.     Now  it  is  down 
to  8  hours,  that  is,  except  in  the  stewards'  department,  where  the 
working  hours  will  run  consistently  as  high  as  63  without  overtime 
pay.     That  is  the  workweek  at  sea.     We  take  the  position  that  sea- 
men are  entitled  to  a  40-hour  week.     Well,  the  question  is  how  to 
fl-PPly  it  on  board  ship.     If  you  pay  shoreside  workei-s  time  and  a  half 
for  working  over  40  hours  a  week,  we  say  the  same  thing  should  apply 
in  the  case  of  seamen.     The  shipowners  will  argue  they  cannot  tie  the 
ship  to  a  seaweed  in  the  ocean,  so  why  pay  this  time  and  a  half.     Our 
answer  is  that  on  board  ship  you  could  have  a  40-liour  week,  or  at 
least  a  42-hour  week.    There  used  to  be  two  watches  on  deck,  6  hours 
a  watch,  or  12  hours,  but  now  it  is  down  to  a  total  of  8  hours.     At  the 
present  time,  by  putting  on  approximately  seven  or  eight  extra  men, 
seamen  could  have  a  6-hour  day,  and  7  days  a  week,  or  a  42-hour 
week.     This,  they  can  do. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  say  it  would  take  only  six  more  men? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  From  8  to  10  men. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  does  it  take  now  to  operate  the 
average  Liberty  ship? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  28. 

Senator  Ellender.  Has  that  been  much  of  a  decrease  as  compared 
to  10  years  ago;  I  mean  increase  or  decrease? 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  did  not  have  any  Liberty  ships  then,  did 
you? 

Senator  Ellender.  We  had  Victory  ships,  or  ships  of  that  type. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  first  time  a  maximum-hour  law  for  seamen 
was  placed  on  the  books,  the  La  Follette  Act,  was  in  November  1916, 
and  that  applied  only  in  the  engine  department.  The  stewards' 
department  still  does  not  have  a  maximum-hour  law.  It  was  not 
until  1937  they  applied  it  to  the  deck  department.  There  were  steam- 
ship companies  which  worked  their  men  12  or  14  hours  on  deck.  I 
worked  those  hours  on  board  ship.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  those  days 
we  also  had  a  situation  where  the  shipowner  would  let  you  go  aboard 
ship  for  1  cent  a  month,  and  you  worked  in  the  ship  for  nothing. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  40-hour  week  we  have  an  interesting 
comment  to  make  on  how  that  can  work.  I  cannot  find  it  in  the 
copy  here,  so  I  will  quote  it  just  from  memory. 

There  was  a  big  argument  in  Australia  in  connection  with  the  44- 
hour  week,  and  the  Australian  shipowners,  just  as  the  American 
shipowners,  said  it  was  not  practicable,  that  it  would  bankrupt  the 
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industry,  and  so  forth.  A  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Australian 
Government,  the  Maritime  Council  of  the  Australian  Government, 
in  1942,  and  they  found  it  was  possible  and  placed  into  effect  a  44-hour 
week  for  Australian  seamen.  Right  now,  on  Australian  ships  you 
have  a  44-hour  week.  That  is  done,  of  course,  by  adding  a  few  extra 
men  to  the  crew.    So  it  is  possible. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  their  rate  of  pay  per  hour  in  contrast 
to  ours,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  don't  know  the  exact  figures,  but  the  wages  and 
hours  and  conditions  on  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ships  for 
seamen  compare  favorably  with  ours.  It  is  a  few  dollars  below,  but 
the  cost  of  living  enters  into  the  situation. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes.  Compared  to  the  shoreside  industry,  I 
would  say  that  the  wage  and  hour  conditions  of  the  Australian  seamen 
compare  very  favorably,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  than  shore-side 
industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  in  respect  to  the  conditions  on  board  ship, 
how  do  they  compare  with  ours? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Conditions  are  better  in  some  respects.  They 
have  a  better  clause  in  their  collective-bargaining  contracts. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  they  get  more  per  hour  or  per  month,  or 
whatever  the  method  of  payment  is? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  they  get  as  much? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  don't  know  the  exact  figures,  but  they  are  a 
few  dollars  below  our  scale  now. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  thought  they  were.  I  thought  the  British 
were,  too. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  a  situation  dealing  with  the  cost  of  living 
in  Australia,  a  situation  that  we  do  not  have.  The  Australian  seamen 
have  wages  and  hours  and  conditions  that  do  compare  with  shoreside 
industries.  We  do  not,  in  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  still 
they  survive  against  foreign  competition. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  still  they  pay  less  than  we  do,  insofar  as 
work  done  aboard  ship  is  concerned? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  pay  less  to  the  shipyard  worker  and  less  to 
the  congressmen,  too,  if  you  want  to  get  down  to  cases. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  and  more  for  lawyers  and  judges? 

Mr.  McMcKenzie.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  AIcKenzie.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  more  people  who 
are  going  to  testify,  and  I  want  to  give  them  a  chance  to  speak.  One 
is  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Firemen  and  the  other  from  the  Marine 
Cooks  and  Stewards. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  only  one  name  here,  yourself. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  just  want  to  testify  for  only  a  few  minutes. 
I  think  you  can  get  it  better  from  them  than  from  me;  that  is,  the 
feeling  of  the  rank  and  file. 

I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subsistence  question.  In  the 
first  place,  in  our  collective-bargaining  contracts,  the  matter  of  board 
and  room  has  never  been  an  issue  between  the  Maritime  Union  and 
the  employers.  It  has  been  conceded  in  our  collective-bargaining 
contracts  between  shipowners  and  the  union  that  board  and  room  is 
not  a  part  of  a  seaman's  wages.     That  issue  was  never  raised  by  the 
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employers  until  this  recent  War  Labor  Board  case.  Until  that  time 
it  was  never  raised  as  a  point  by  employers,  nor  conceded  as  a  p  oint 
by  the  Maritime  Union.  Our  wages  are  spelled  out  in  collective- 
bargaining  contiacts  and  they  make  no  provision  for  deduction  for 
board  and  room. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
Bulletin  No.  3,  stated  that  board,  lodging,  and  other  facilities  which 
are  primarily  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  employer  will 
not  be  recognized  or  included  in  computing  wages.  The  Treasury 
Department  recognizes  board  and  room  aboard  ship  is  not  part  of  a 
seaman's  wages  and  excludes  it  from  taxation.  The  War  Shipping 
Administration  has  held  that  in  determining  the  amount  of  wages 
subject  to  withholding,  there  shall  be  included  regular  wages  but  not 
the  value  of  lodging  and  subsistence.  They  recognize,  for  example, 
that  a  seaman  caimot  use  the  coffee  aboard  ship  for  his  family,  and 
cannot  take  a  ham  out  of  the  icebox  and  bring  it  home  to  his  family. 
The  seaman  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  room  and  board  supplied 
by  the  operator,  and  he  does  so  because  of  the  nature  of  his  occupation, 
and  he  cannot  do  otherwise. 

In  our  collective-bargaining  contracts,  where  the  shipowners  do 
not  provide  board  and  room,  they  pay  cash,  $5.20  a  day,  to  eat  ashore, 
if  it  is  not  supplied  aboard  ship. 

So,  if  you  want  to  argue  this  board  and  room  question,  you  will 
have  to  say  the  seaman  should  get  $5.20 ■ 

Senator  Ellender.  I  was  not  trying  to  argue,  but  only  to  get  the 
facts. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  These  are  the  facts.  If  you  take  the  arguments 
we  have  in  our  collective-bargaining  contracts,  that  the  shipowners 
claim  it  is  part  of  the  wages,  then  the  shipowner  is  bound  to  give  the 
seaman  $5.20  a  day. 

Senator  Ellender.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  the  minimum 
wage  which  you  say  is  applicable  to  all  seamen — and  I  take  it  that  is 
throughout  the  country — the  55  cents,  I  understand  that  applies  to 
all  of  them,  no  matter  where  located? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  53  cents;  we  got  gyppod  out  of  2  cents. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  applies  in  all  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  were  you  not  able  to  get  it  higher  than 
that  during  the  war? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Because  we  had  a  no-strike  policy  during  the  war. 
We  have  a  perfect  no-strike  record  during  the  war;  not  one  ship  was 
ever  held  up  by  the  National  Maritime  Union  or  any  organizations 
involved. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  was  the  minimum  wage  you  were  able 
to  get  by  collective  bargaining  before  tlie  war? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  collective  bargaining  before  the  war,  by  apply- 
ing the  strike  weapon,  we  forced  the  shipowners  to  pay  $100  to  an 
A.  B.,  plus  $80  a  month,  a  so-called  war  bonus. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  that  on  a  per  hour  basis? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  $180  divided  by  240  is— 76  cents  an  hour.  That 
is  the  take-home  pay  we  forced  the  shipowners  to  pay  us  prior  to  the 
war. 

Senator  Ellender.  \Aliy  could  you  not  maintain  that  dunng  the 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Because  we  had  a  no-strike  policy  and  had  to 
depend  on  the  bene^  olence  of  the  employer.     Now  the  war  is  over. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  men  employed 
on  ships  were  getting  more  before  the  war  than  during  the  war? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were  getting  more  money  before  the  war 
in  some  cases  than  they  are  getting  right  now  in  terms  of  take-home 
pay,  yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  was  that? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  had  $100  for  an  A.  B.,  and  by  strike  action 
we  forced  a  $80  war  bonus.  They  would  not  call  it  wages,  but  bonus. 
But  that  was  our  take-home  pay.'   Now  it  is  $145  for  the  same  rating. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  same  work? 

Mr.  .McKenzie.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Did  any  portion  of  that  $180  come  from  the 
Gov  em  m  en  t  by  way  of  subsidy  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  suppose  some  of  it  did. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  was  it  not 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  20  outfits  at  that  time  made  something  like 
$30,000,000  clear  profit  on  trips  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  during  the  war? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No;  before  the  war. 

Senator  Ellender.  Before  we  got  into  the  war? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  right,  in  1941,  I  beheve. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  evaluate  the  board-and-room  question  is 
to  put  it  on  the  basis  that  the  United  States  Government  does  not 
consider  that  the  expenses  that  you  are  given  for  board  and  room 
away  from  ship  are  part  of  salaries  and  wages.  That  applies  to  all 
Govemment  employees,  and  we  come  in  the  same  category. 

I  think  that  about  winds  up  the  question  of  65  cents  an  hour  and 
the  40-hour  week.  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments  on  the 
ability  of  the  shipowners  to  pay,  in  terms  of  profit.  I  want  to  stress 
again  the  fact 

Senator  Ellender.  Before  you  go  into  that,  have  you  anything 
in  your  brief  to  show  how  much  more  your  lowest-paid  seaman  would 
receive  if  the  rate  of  pay  were  fixed  at  75  cents  plus  overtime,  which 
you  are  now  contending  should  be  paid? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  could  be  easily  figured,  I  presume. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Oh,  yes.     It  would  be  65  times  40. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  $26. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  without  overtime.  At  time  and  a  half 
that  would  be  roughly  about  $25  a  month  more;  about  $175. 

Senator  Ellender.  At  75  cents  it  would  amount  to  about  $43 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  would  amount  to  about  $207  for  able  bodied 
seamen,  that  is,  on  board  ship;  $50  a  week,  roughly. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  rates  of  pay  per  week,  there  is  an 
item  I  overlooked  here.  In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  where  we  have  a 
collective-bargaining  contract,  a  deckhand  on  the  Pittsburgh  boats 
receives  78  cents  an  hour.  The  corporation  out  there  takes  the 
position  that  the  men  working  on  the  boats  for  the  company  have  a 
relationship  to  the  steel  workers  ashore,  and  that  is  why  they  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  there  has  to  be  a  connection  between  what  they 
pay  people  ashore  and  people  aboard  the  boats.  So  the  pay  of  a 
deckhand  there  is  78  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  He  does  not  go  to  sea,  though? 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Oh,  yes,  he  goes  out  a  great  deal.  Those  boats 
go  in  and  out  in  a  few  hours.  He  does  not  have  much  time  at  home 
with  his  family. 

Now,  on  the  financial  status  of  some  of  these  employers,  their 
ability  to  pay  these  few  extra  pennies,  in  the  years  1940  through  1944, 
12  subsidized  shipphig  companies  had  a  net  profit  before  income  tax 
of  $190,000,000,  and  a  net  profit  after  income  tax  of  $172,000,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  what? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  $172,000,000  after  taxes. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  companies? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Twelve  subsidized  shipping  lines. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  did  not  pay  much  taxes,  did  they? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  getting  most  of  it  back  now,  I  under- 
stand, on  top  of  that. 

In  addition,  these  12  companies  in  the  5  years  between  1940  and 
1944,  deposited  $231,000,000  in  the  tax-free  capital  reserve  funds, 
and  nearly  $88,000,000  in  the  tax-free  special  reserve  funds. 

So  the  subsidized  lines  have  been  showing  a  substantial  profit. 

The  coastwise  lines  from  1940  to  1943  made  $91,000,000  profit 
before  taxes  and  $45,000,000  after  taxes. 

The  intercoastal  lines  made  a  profit  of  $75,000,000  before  taxes 
and  $33,000,000  after  taxes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  know  what  their  ir.vestment  was? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  the  coastwise  lines,  I  know,  had  old,  broken- 
down  rust  buckets  in  operation  that  had  been  operating  for  about 
20  years.  The  life  is  supposed  to  be  20  years,  and  most  of  the  coast- 
wise boats  are  20  years  old  or  older.  So,  from  that  point  of  view  of 
depreciation  of  capital,  it  is  a  real  gravy  train. 

The  unsubsidized  foreign  lines  made  a  profit  of  $110,000,000  before 
taxes  and  $54,000,000  after  taxes.  In  addition,  the  coastwise  lines 
deposited  $111,000,000  in  the  tax-free  construction  fund- 
Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  subsidy  would 

amount  to? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Frankly,  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  just  how  this  thing  works,  but  it  takes  a  financial  genius 
to  find  out.  We  have  employed  trained  economists  because  we  can- 
not tell  how  the  shipowners'  economists  are  trying  to  do.  We  are 
trying  to  see  how  it  works  out  in  terms  of  subsidy.  I  know  it  is 
plenty  and  that  is  all  I  do  know. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  do  not  think  Congress  would  appropriate 
money  for  subsidizing  ships  unless  it  was  necessary,  do  you?  In  other 
words,  a  case  would  have  to  be  made  out,  don't  you  think? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  Congress  might  give  the  shipowners  exorbi- 
tant subsidies  based  upon  the  plea  of  the  shipowners  that  they  cannot 
operate  without  a  subsidy.  Take,  for  example,  the  Black  investiga- 
tion the  seagoing  Teapot  Dome  scandal ;  they  got  millions  of  dollars 
for  carrying  one  letter  or  1  pound  of  mail. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  was  subsidizing  mail. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  but  it  went  to  the  shipowners  on  the  theory 
they  had  to  have  that  money  to  compete  with  foreign  steamship  lines. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  United  States  Government  does  subsidize 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  many 
offshore  companies  have  been  heavily  subsidized. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Does  your  associate  wish  to  say  something? 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Give  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Haddock.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Haddock.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  particular  company 
and  what  its  operations  are.  It  is  based  upon  the  differential  between 
cost  of  supplies  and  labor  and  cost  of  the  vessel. 

Senator  Tunnell.  This  whole  problem  as  to  subsidies  would  come 
up  anyway,  regardless  of  the  wages. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  true.  That  came  up  in  Congress  when 
they  paid  $25  to  an  able-bodied  seaman.  In  other  words,  when  they 
paid  the  same  wage  to  the  American  seaman  as  the  British  paid,  and 
where  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  paid  higher  to  their  seamen  than 
we  did,  they  still  came  down  here  and  said  they  could  not  compete 
with  foreign  lines. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  have  about  five  times  as  much  shipping  as 
we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tunnell.  While  Great  Britain  has  about  the  same  as  it 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  that  is,  she  has  built  about  what 
she  has  lost. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  British  figures. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  saw  those  figures  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  probably  true. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  what  to  do  with  54,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
is  a  problem  for  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Haddock.  That  will  be  before  your  body  before  very  long. 
It  is  now  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  we  hope  our 
position  will  prevail  there.  We  think  we  will  have  a  good  merchant 
marine  if  it  does. 

Senator  Tunnell.  ^X\mi  is  your  thought  on  what  will  have  to  be 
done?  The  wages  of  men,  the  cost  of  equipment,  the  cost  of  food, 
and  everything  else,  is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  many 
of  the  countries  with  whom  we  are  in  competition,  or  probably  will 
be;  what  is  your  theory  on  how  it  can  be  met? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That,  of  course,  is  an  international  question,  but 
I  think  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  maritime  nations  to  call  a 
shipping  conference  and  see  that  there  is  a  proper  allocation  of  trade 
routes,  prevention  of  cutthroat  rates,  and  so  on,  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  tariff  barriers  so  reduced  that  you  have  a  free  flow  of  com- 
merce. We  know  that  there  is  enough  business  throughout  the  world 
to  keep  our  ships  ruiming  for  many  years. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  we  registered  our  ships  in  Ecuador  or 
Guatemala 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Panama  and  Honduras.     But  after  we  put  the 

Eressure  on  and  made  them  pay  American  wages,  then  they  put  them 
ack  under  our  flag.  There  were  other  cases  where  they  registered 
ships  to  avoid  paying  certain  taxes  as  called  for  by  law,  but  that  is  a 
story  all  by  itself. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  bound  to  be  a  story,  because  we  have  too 
much  shipping  for  domestic  commerce. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  have  to  depend  on  foreign  commerce  to  keep 
our  ships  moving. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Either  that  or  sell  the  ships. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  a  contradiction  there  somewhere  because 
if  we  sell  them  to  somebody  else,  they  would  use  them,  and  if  they 
can  use  them,  why  not  we? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Suppose  you  sell  them  to  Great  Britain  or  Cliina, 
or  some  nation  where  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  less? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  that  we  are  going  to 
find  throughout  the  world  that  people  all  over  are  going  to  demand  a 
higher  living  standard.  That  is  what  we  fought  this  war  for,  and 
people  in  these  countries  are  not  forgetting  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  will  not  get  the  Chinese  Uving  standard  up 
much  higher,  will  we? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Sure  we  will. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  their  average  wage  not  something  hke  30 
cents  a  day? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  $80  a  month  for  a  Chinese  seaman  now. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  they  don't  have  any  ships  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Levine  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Give  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Levine.  Seth  Levine. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Levine.  During  the  war,  Chinese  seamen  on  British  ships  had 
their  wages  increased  from  $10  to  $54  a  month,  which  is  comparable 
with  the  British  standards.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  continue,  all  Chniese  seamen  on  British  ships  are  now 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  British  themselves. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  were  not  asking  about  what  the  British 
paid  to  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Levine.  I  assure  you  they  will  force  the  Chinese  merchant 
marine  to  pay  the  same  if  they  get  one. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  did  you  say  the  wage  rates  were  raised 
from  $10? 

Mr.  Levine.  Because  Chinese  coolies  on  British  ships  prior  to  the 
war  were  paid  only  $10  as  compared  to  $54  for  British  seamen. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  were  they  paid  on  the  Chinese  ships? 

Mr.  Levine.  There  was  not  any  Chinese  merchant  marine. 

Senator  Tunnell.  At  least,  very  little.  I  guess  the  Japs  had  about 
destroyed  their  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  point  in  dealing  with  this  question  is  that 
you  have  to  understand,  as  borne  out  by  Admiral  Land's  statement, 
that  in  all  foreign  nations  the  pay  given  merchant  seamen  in  compar- 
able to  that  paid  shoreside  industry,  and  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  why  we  are  hot. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Your  statement  of  fact  is  that  we  are  not  pay- 
ing in  proportion  to  our  economy,  w  hile  the  other  nations  are  paying 
in  proportion  to  what  they  are  paying  people  on  land? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Absolutely.  The  seamen  have  benefits  in  some 
foreign  countries  that  do  not  obtain  here.  They  have  lifetime  pen- 
sions and  what  have  you.     An  American  seaman  just  goes  in  the 

trash  heap. 

Senator  Smith.  To  what  extent  does  the  Maritime  Commission 
deal  with  the  wage  question? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  dealing  with 
it  in  a  fashion  I  do  not  like.  For  example,  we  are  negotiating  right 
now  in  collective  bargaining,  fighting  for  jobs,  and  we  are  trying  to 
put  on  a  proper  manning  scale,  especially  in  the  standards  department, 
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and  the  Maritime  Commission  put  out  manning  scales  which  are  far 
below  what  we  consider  proper  operation.  The  shipowners  say:  *'We 
cannot  bargain  collectively  on  this  issue  because  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  set  the  following  manning  scale  and  we  cannot  go  above 
that."  So  we  see  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  they  say:  ''This  is 
a  manning  scale  which  is  a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum  and  does  not 
prevent  the  raising  of  that  scale  through  collective  bargaining."  But 
the  shipowners  are  obstinate  on  the  basis  it  is  a  Government  regula- 
tion, and  they  will  not  raise  it  above  the  scale  set  by  the  Maritime 
Commission.  It  happened  recently  that  men  refused  to  sail  aboard 
those  ships  where  the  manning  scale  established  by  the  Government 
was.  We  say,  in  violation  of  our  collective-bargaining  right.  The  War 
Labor  Board  told  the  shipowners  that  the  question  of  the  number  of 
jobs  aboard  ship  was  to  be  negotiated  between  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployer, so  we  finally  settled  that  case  once  and  for  all.  Then  the 
Maritime  Commission  moved  in,  and  they  are  acting  as  an  inter- 
vener for  the  employers  and  are  setting  up  these  phony  scales,  and  we 
may  have  to  take  strike  action  to  force  them  up.  The  men  won't  sail 
the  ships,  and  then  the  owners  call  a  conference  and  throw  a  few 
"windies"  about  that  it  is  going  to  cost.  But  there  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  they  are  doing  nothing  about  it  except  to  interfere  at  this  point. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  You  say  you 
have  two  other  people  w^ho  want  to  make  statements? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  there  are  two  people  here.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  final  comment  on  this  whole  situation,  and  that  is  that  the 
maritime  unions  are  fully  aware  of  their  economic  and  political  power. 
We  organized  the  seamen  on  the  theory  they  were  going  to  have  the 
same  rights  as  shoreside  workers,  and  the  basis  and  the  backgi'ound 
of  all  of  the  strikes  you  have  had  in  the  maritime  industry  for  years 
past,  after  the  last  World  War,  from  1934  on,  have  been  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  recognize  that  seamen  have  the  same 
rights  as  shoreside  industry  workers.  We  think  it  is  about  time  the 
Government  decided  that  question. 

As  you  pointed  out  this  morning,  it  is  a  question  of  statutes  or 
strikes.  This  whole  question  is  No.  1  in  our  postw^ar  program,  and 
we  are  going  to  mobilize  all  of  our  resources,  economically  and  politi- 
cally, to  force  the  65-cents-an-hour  rate  for  the  ships.  In  this  respect 
we  know  we  have  prestige  with  the  American  people.  We  know 
something  about  political  action  and  know  the  answers  on  strike 
strategy  and  tactics,  and  we  are  going  to  go  all  out  on  this  question. 
We  think  it  is  the  special  responsibility  of  this  committee  to  see  we 
get  proper  treatment  on  this  question,  because  otherwise  you  are 
going  to  have  hell  on  the  waterfront  from  here  on  in.  If  we  are  left 
out,  then  we  are  going  to  go  after  it  the  hard  way.  We  think  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  country  that  the  Government  step  in  and  deal  with 
these  short-sighted  employers  and  see  that  the  seamen  are  given  the 
same  consideration  as  shoreside  workers.  ' 

Senator  Ellendek.  That  is  not  a  threat,  but  good  advice? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  predict,  if  that  happens,  then  all  ships  will 
be  tied  up  and  someone  else  will  get  the  business;  because,  as  T  said 
awhile  ago,  I  have  always  understood  that  our  own  country  could 
not  establish  a  merchant  marine  and  maintain  it,  because  we  could 
not  compete  with  foreign  shipping  interests. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  a  contradiction  there  somewhere  because 
if  we  sell  them  to  somebody  else,  they  would  use  them,  and  if  they 

can  use  them,  why  not  we?  t^  .     .        r^ - 

Senator  Tunnell.  Suppose  you  sell  them  to  Great  Bntmn  or  Chma, 

or  some  nation  where  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  less? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  that  we  are  gomg  to 

find  tiuoughout  the  world  that  people  all  over  are  going  to  demand  a 

higher  living  standard.     That  is  what  we  fought  this  war  for,  and 

people  in  these  countries  are  not  forgetting  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  will  not  get  the  Chinese  hving  standard  up 

much  higher,  will  we? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Sure  we  will. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  their  average  wage  not  something  hke  .30 

cents  a  day? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  $80  a  month  for  a  Chinese  seaman  now. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  they  don't  have  any  ships  now. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Levine  wouhl  like  to  make  a  statement. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Give  j^our  name,  please. 
Air.  Levine.  Seth  Levine. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.  -r,  •  •  i     i  •      u  j 

Mr  Levine.  During  the  war,  Chinese  seamen  on  British  ships  had 
their  wages  increased  from  $10  to  $54  a  month,  which  is  comparable 
with  the  British  standards.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  continue,  all  Chinese  seamen  on  British  ships  are  now 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  British  themsc  Ives.  t?  •  •  i 

Senator  Tunnell.   We  were  not  asking  about  what  the  British 

pai(l  to  the  Chinese.  ,      ^i  .  i       - 

Mr.  Levine.    I  assure  you  they  will  force  the  Chinese  merchant 

marine  to  pay  the  same  if  they  get  one.  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  did  you  say  the  wage  rates  were  raised 

from  $10?  X.  .  .  1     ,  •  .      .    ^u 

Mr.  Levine.  Because  Chinese  coolies  on  British  ships  prior  to  the 
war  were  paid  only  $10  as  compared  to  $54  for  British  seamen. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  were  they  paid  on  the  Chinese  ships? 

Mr.  Levine.  There  was  not  any  Chinese  merchant  marine. 

Senator  Tunnell.  At  least,  very  little.  I  guess  the  Japs  had  about 
destroyed  their  merchant  marine.  .       •      i    ^ 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  point  in  dealing  wath  this  question  is  that 
you  have  to  understand,  as  borne  out  by  Admiral  Land's  statement, 
that  in  all  foreign  nations  the  pay  given  merchant  seamen  in  compar- 
able to  that  paid  shoreside  industry,  and  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  why  we  are  hot. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Your  statement  of  fact  is  that  we  are  not  pay- 
ing in  proportion  to  our  economy,  while  the  other  nations  are  paying 
in  proportion  to  what  they  are  paying  people  on  land? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Absolutely.  The  seamen  have  benefits  in  some 
foreign  countries  that  do  not  obtain  here.  They  have  lifetime  pen- 
sions and  what  have  you.     An  American  seaman  just  goes  in  the 

trash  heap.  i    ^       ^     .    i  i      x^     •.•         -o 

Senator  Smith.  To  what  extent  does  the  Maritime   Commission 

deal  with  the  wage  question? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  dealing  with 

it  in  a  fashion  I  do  not  like.     For  example,  we  are  negotiating  right 

now  in  collective  bargaining,  fighting  for  jobs,  and  we  are  trying  to 

put  on  a  proper  manning  scale,  especially  in  the  standards  department, 
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and  the  Maritime  Commission  put  out  manning  scales  which  are  far 
below  what  we  consider  proper  operation.  The  shipowners  say:  ''We 
cannot  bargain  collectively  on  this  issue  because  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  set  the  following  manning  scale  and  we  cannot  go  above 
that."  So  we  see  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  they  say:  ''This  is 
a  manning  scale  which  is  a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum  and  does  not 
prevent  the  raising  of  that  scale  through  collective  bargaining. '^  But 
the  shipowners  are  obstinate  on  the  basis  it  is  a  Government  regula- 
tion, and  they  will  not  raise  it  above  the  scale  set  by  the  Maritime 
Commission.  It  happened  recently  that  men  refused  to  sail  aboard 
those  ships  where  the  manning  scale  established  by  the  GovernmeJit 
was,  We  say,  in  violation  of  our  collective-bargaining  right.  The  War 
Labor  Board  told  the  shipowners  that  the  question  of  the  number  of 
jobs  aboard  ship  was  to  be  negotiated  between  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployer, so  we  finally  settled  that  case  once  and  for  all.  Then  the 
Maritime  Commission  moved  in,  and  they  are  acting  as  an  inter- 
vener for  the  employers  and  are  setting  up  these  phony  scales,  and  we 
may  have  to  take  strike  action  to  force  them  up.  The  men  won't  sail 
the  ships,  and  then  the  owners  call  a  conference  and  throw  a  few 
"windies"  about  that  it  is  going  to  cost.  But  there  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  they  are  doing  nothing  about  it  except  to  interfere  at  this  point. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  You  say  you 
have  two  other  people  who  want  to  make  statements? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  there  are  two  people  here.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  final  comment  on  this  w^hole  situation,  and  that  is  that  the 
maritime  unions  are  fully  aware  of  their  economic  and  political  powder. 
We  organized  the  seamen  on  the  theoiy  they  were  going  to  have  the 
same  rights  as  shoreside  workers,  and  the  basis  and  the  background 
of  all  of  the  strikes  you  have  had  in  the  maritime  industry  for  years 
past,  after  the  last  World  War,  from  1934  on,  have  been  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  recognize  that  seamen  have  the  same 
rights  as  shoreside  industry  workers.  We  think  it  is  about  time  the 
Government  decided  that  question. 

As  you  pointed  out  this  morning,  it  is  a  question  of  statutes  or 
strikes.  This  whole  question  is  No.  1  in  our  postwar  program,  and 
we  are  going  to  mobilize  all  of  our  resources,  economically  and  politi- 
cally, to  force  the  6o-cents-an-liour  rate  for  the  ships.  In  this  respect 
we  know  we  have  prestige  with  the  American  people.  We  know 
something  about  political  action  and  know  the  answers  on  strike 
strategy  and  tactics,  and  we  are  going  to  go  all  out  on  this  question. 
We  think  it  is  the  special  responsibility  of  this  comxinittee  to  see  we 
get  proper  treatment  on  this  question,  because  otherwise  you  are 
going  to  have  hell  on  the  waterfront  from  here  on  in.  If  we  are  left 
out,  then  we  are  going  to  go  after  it  the  hard  way.  We  think  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  country  that  the  Government  step  in  and  deal  with 
these  short-sighted  employers  and  see  that  the  seamen  are  given  the 
same  consideration  as  shoreside  w^orkers. 

Senator  Ellendeh.  That  is  not  a  threat,  but  good  advice? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  predict,  if  that  happens,  then  all  ships  will 
be  tied  up  and  someone  else  will  get  the  business;  because,  as  I  said 
awhile  ago,  I  have  always  understood  that  our  own  country  could 
not  establish  a  merchant  marine  and  maintain  it,  because  we  could 
not  compete  with  foreign  shipping  interests. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  a  fallacy. 

Seimtor  Ellendek.  That  is  what  you  say;  but  I  just  happeu  to 
know  a  little  different,  because  I  voted  for  some  appropriations  here 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  in  order  to  help  our  merchant  marine. 

What  was  that  subsidy  we  voted  for,  Senator  Tunnell,  in  respect 
to  the  building  of  ships 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  that  was  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Ellendek.  They  planned  to  build  50  ships  a  year  and  sell 
them  back  to  the  operatoi's  at  a  sum  about  equal  to  what  the  opera- 
tors could  get  the  ships  for  abroad.  I  do  not  recall  how  much  that 
cost  the  Government,  l)ut  it  was  several  hundred  million  dollars. 
Now,  if  we  create  a  merchant  marine  with  a  capacity  of  54,000,000  tons 
that  we  now^  have  and  the  Government  is  forccnl  to  pay  to  the  opera- 
tors of  ships  the  difference  in  the  hourly  or  monthly  pay  between  what 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  pay  and 
us,  in  order  to  get  our  share  of  trade,  I  imagine  it  would  cost  probably 
as  much  as  $500,000,000  or  maybe  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  subsidies. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Our  shipping  is  now  approximately  five  times 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think,  Senator  Ellender,  that  is  a  problem  we 
will  have  to  face  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  as  easy  as  the  witness  states. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  the  witness  makes  a  good  case — that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  seamen  on  the  boats  should  have  to  hold  back 
because  of  that  problem.  I  think  they  are  in  a  strong  position  when 
they  say  a  fellow  workman  on  a  boat  should  be  compensated  the 
same  as  one  on  shore,  even  though  international  competition  is  in- 
volved. However,  I  do  not  think  you  should  strike  but  should  try 
to  solve  it.  Congress  has  a  terrible  load  to  carry,  and  we  must  con- 
sider whether  we  should  tax  our  people  more;  and  you  should  not 
threaten  to  strike  on  the  thing 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  just  should  not  have  that  gap  between  people 
on  ship  and  on  shore. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  sympathetic  with  your  viewpoint,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  should  go  that  far. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  would  like  these  gentlemen  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  gi-oup  and  let  the  Government  give  them  50  or  60 
ships  and  let  them  operate  them  and  see  how  they  will  come  out. 

Air.  McKenzie.  We  will  take  that  on. 

Senator  Ellender.  ^^'hy  don't  you  do  that?    Why  not  organize? 

Senator  Smith.  That  would  be  much  easier  than  a  subsidy. 

Senator  Ellender.  We  would  say,  "Here  they  are,  gentlemen; 
operate  them."  We  would  much  rather  do  that  than  appropriate 
$500,000,000  up  to  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  I  were  sure  we  could  get  the  subsidies  as  quick 
as  the  shipowners,  we  could  make  a  profit. 

Senator  Ellender.  But   you   say   you   can   operate   without   a 

subsidy. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  did  not  say  we  could.  I  said  I  would  not  com- 
mit myself  for  the  record  as  to  specifying  which  lines  should  be  sub- 
sidized, because  we  do  not  have  a  break-down  of  the  profits  made  by 
employers.  In  other  words,  we  should  not  tax  the  taxpayer  with 
subsidies  if  the  shipowners  are  making  money. 
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Senator  Ellender.  You  are  questioning  the  statement  that  they 
arc;  and  my  answer  to  you  is  simply  this — that  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  would  appropriate  the  money  unless  a  case  could  be  made. 
Senator  Smith.  If  the  Congress  thought  they  made  a  profit,  we 
would  not  give  them  a  subsidy.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries  they 
have  cooperatives,  and  I  think  maybe  the  cooperative  principle  might 
be  tried. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  would  turn  them  over  to  you;  that  is  what  I 
would  do. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  give  up.  I  come  down  here  for  65  cents  an 
hour,  and  now  you  give  me  the  ships. 

Senator  Ellendee.  A  lot  of  folks  say  we  should  pass  the  bill  as 
written,  but  they  do  not  think  about  others  who  are  affected.  I 
asked  a  lady  witness  and  a  priest  who  desired  to  include  all  farm  labor: 
* 'Shall  we  put  everybody  under  the  umbrella?"  I  would  Hke  to  help 
everybody,  but  the  question  is  how.  That  is  the  point.  As  I  have 
stated  on  many  occasions,  it  is  not  that  I  would  not  cherish  the  idea 
of  helping  vou  boys;  that  is  not  the  point.  But  when  you  have  in 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Iowa,  and  California  the  schoolteachers  that 
take  care  of  your  children  and  educate  them,  and  they  cannot  go  out 

and  strike 

Mr.  Haddock.  They  do  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  never  heard  of  them  striking.  They  are 
dependent  solely  upon  the  tax  dollar  collected  within  the  State, 
county,  or  city  for  their  stipend. 

The  other  day  somebody  presented  a  statement  that  showed,  in 
1870,  54  percent  of  the  wage  earners  of  our  country  were  farmers; 
while  today  56  percent  run  industry  and  the  farms  and  the  rest  are 
employed  in  distributing  what  the  farmers  and  industry  produce. 
They  arc  not  covered  hi  this  bill.  When  you  consider  all  of  those 
who  work  in  stores  in  Washington  and  tliroughout  the  country  who 

are  not  covered  by  this  bill 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  making  more  than  65  cents  an  hour. 
Senator  Ellender.  Oh,  no.  You  do  not  know  the  facts. 
Mr.  McKex^zie.  The  point  is  this.  Senator:  If  you  do  not  pay  the 
workers  decent  wages,  how  are  they  going  to  buy  the  products  that 
the  factories  manufacture?  Who  is  going  to  pay\he  tariff  on  putting 
cargo  in  these  ships?  It  is  a  vicious  circle ;  you  have  to  start  some"^ 
where.  You  give  us  the  dough,  and  we  will  spend  it  quick;  we  will 
put  it  in  circulation. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  are  providing  for  yourself  by  law  as 
against  the  other  fellow  who  is  not  protected  at  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  do  not  like  strikes  any  more  than  anybody 
else.     We  know  it  means  a  lot  of  broken  heads. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  I  undei-stand  your  last  statement,  it  is, 
"Give  us  this  law  or  else  we  strike." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  not  quite  that  simple.  I  pointed  out  that  as 
long  as  you  have  a  gap  between  seamen  and  people  ashore,  you  are 
going  to  have  trouble  on  the  water  front,  and  nothing  you  or  I  say 
can  change  the  situation. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  will  happen  is  simply  this:  We  are  not 
going  to  have  a  merchant  marine;  that  is  wha tr  will  happen.  We 
never  had  any  in  the  past  to  amount  to  anything,  just  because  the 
operators  flying  the  American  flag  could  not  compete  with  foreign 
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ship- operators,  and  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  compete  is  for 
our  Government  to  pay  a  subsidy. 

Now,  to  operate  at  full  blast  and  give  you  boys  on  the  sea  the  same 
advantages  as  exist  for  shore  workers,  you  could  not  any  more  operate 
the  merchant  marine  than  I  could  make  gold  out  of  sand.  It  is  not 
in  the  cards;  you  just  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  wo  say  we  are  in  favor  of  subsidies  that  will 
take  up  the  slack,  you  will  vote  for  the  65  cents? 

Senator  Ellender.  Where  will  you  get  the  money?  Someone  has 
to  pay  for  that.  You  are  putting  yourself  in  a  class  where  you  want 
to  make  the  other  fellow  pay.  You  are  putthig  burdens  on  other 
people. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  are  happy  to  pay  taxes  if  \vq  can  afford  to 
pay  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  There  is  a  big  howl  now  to  pass  the  present 
tax  bill  and  get  10,000,000  men  from  under  who  are  complaining  be- 
cause they  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Haddock.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  get  away  from  the  question 
of  subsidies,  I  would  like  for  our  research  consultant  to  say  a  few 
w^ords  on  it.  This  is  a  very  broad  question,  and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  go  into  it  fully.  Mr.  AIcKenzie  made  a  basic  recommendation  in 
answering  Senator  Ellender  with  respect  to  an  international  confer- 
ence on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Levine.  I  would  like  to  wait  until  Senator  Ellender  returns, 
because  he  has  some  misinformation  which  I  would  like  to  correct. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  may  correct  it  for  the  record  but  not 
for  me. 

Mr.  Levine.  This  country  does  not  subsidize  any  of  its  domestic 
shipping,  and  that  is  more  than  half  of  its  merchant  fleet 

Senator  Ellender.  What  do  you  mean  by  domestic  shipping? 

Mr.  Levine.  All  coastal  and  intercoastal  shipping. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  within  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Levine.  Within  the  United  States  itself. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  where  operators  are  not  in  competition 
w  ith  foreign  shippers? 

Mr.  Levine.  They  have  problems.  The  railroads  compete  with 
them,  and  we  are  out  to  get  an  over-all  program  to  enable  shipping  to 
live. 

Now,  insofar  as  our  foreign  commerce  is  concerned,  not  more  than 
half  of  our  ships  are  subsidized. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  is  that;  why  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Levine.  Because  what  you  are  paying  subsidies  for  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  is  more  than  competition  with  foreign  countries; 
you  are  paying  a  subsidy  for  a  man  to  operate  on  a  specific  trade  route 
to  build  up  American  commerce  and  not  for  the  operation  of  ships 
alone.  You  are  paying  for  him  to  run  a  ship  on  the  same  sea  route, 
whether  there  are  cargoes  or  not,  because  you  want  the  American  flag 
to  fly  in  that  port  and  because  you  want  to  have  an  agent  there  to 
encourage  business  between  that  country  and  America.  The  com- 
panies which  do  not  take  that  commitment  to  sail  consistently  between 
particular  ports  but  are  allowed  to  tramp  around  and  have  great  flex- 
ibility do  not  receive  subsidies.  Many  companies  take  the  position 
it  is  more  profitable  for  them  not  to  take  these  special  commitments, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  receive  subsidies. 
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In  your  home  port  of  New  Orleans  I  think  you  have  the  Mississippi 
Shipping  Co.,  which  happens  to  be  a  subsidized  line,  but  you  have 
more  unsubsidized  than  subsidized  hues  in  foreign  commerce. 

Senator  Ellender.  Those  ply  between  New  Orleans  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Levine.  No;  those  ply  between  New  Orleans  and  Great  Brit- 
tain,  South  America,  and  the  entire  w^orld.  We  do  not  subsidize  our 
shipping  solely  for  the  benefit  of  American  seamen.  In  fact,  I  think 
they  should  get  more  of  the  subsidy  than  they  are  getting. 

Now,  some  facts  about  the  actual  cost  of  subsidies.  The  actual 
cost  to  the  Government  is  limited  by  the  recapture  provision.  The 
shipowner  is  aUowed  10  percent  of  the  capital  invested  but  over  and 
above  10  percent  they  have  to  turn  the  money  back.  On  these  12 
subsidized  lines  in  the  period  1936  to  1942,  when  subsidized  operations 
were  discontinued,  after  recapture  your  total  susbidy  is  only  about 
$35,000,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  For  how  many  ships? 

Mr.  Levine.  Something  like  155  vessels. 

Senator  Ellender.  For  a  period  of  what  time? 

Mr.  Levine.  1937  through  1942.  For  those  5  years  I  believe  it 
was  about  $35,000,000.  These  companies  made  very  large  profits. 
It  niay  not  be  so  profitable  in  the  postwar  period,  but  your  subsidy  is 
terribly  exaggerated  in  terms  of  public  impression.  The  money  we 
have  expended  in  subsidies  has  come  back  to  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  having  trained  manpower,  new  ships,  and  great  shipj^ards 
to  prepare  for  this  war.  The  $35,000,000  you  expended  on  subsidies 
between  1937  and  1942  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  $17,000,000,000 
which  you  expended  in  building  a  fleet  during  the  war.  It  is  true  that 
the  maritime  unions  are  in  favor  of  properly  regulated  subsidies. 
The  Japanese,  with  a  $18  wage  scale,  pay  subsidies.  We  need  to  have 
an  international  conference  and  arrange  rate  schedules,  fairness  of 
competition,  and  to  bring  working  standards  everywhere  up  to  a 
decent  minimum,  and  then  we  will  get  away  from  subsidies. 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  we  are  to  have  time  to  hear  the  rest  of  your 
testimony  Mr.  McKenzie,  we  should  hear  your  additional  witnesses 
now.    You  said  you  wanted  to  put  two  witnesses  on  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  WiH  you  give  your  name? 

Mr.  Smith.  William  C.  Smith. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  your  position? 

Mr.  Smith.  Special  representative  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Marine 
Firemen,  Oilers,  Water  Tenders,  and  Wipers'  Association,  Inde- 
pendent. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  C.  SMITH,  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE, 
PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  FIREMEN,  OILERS,  WATER  TENDERS. 
AND  WIPERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INDEPENDENT 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  several  points 
here  that  I  think  could  be  clarified  a  little  bit.  One,  in  particular, 
refers  to  the  character  of  the  seamen.  Since  the  war  began,  our  in- 
come has  increased  due  to  the  bonuses  that  we  have  had.  As  a 
result,  w^e  are  able  to  get  a  nicer,  cleaner  group  of  men  on  those  ships 
and  it  has  actually  turned  out  to  be  a  more  efficient  group.     Now 
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that  the  war  has  stopped,  most  of  them  want  to  go  home  to  their 
famihes,  because  they  find  they  cannot  make  enough  money  on  ships 
We  do  not  want  to  lose  those  fellows. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  merchant  marine  when  the  money  paid  to 
them  was  not  enough  for  a  decent  man  to  rent  a  hotel  room  and  get 
himself  cleaned  up  in  between  trips,  and  it  is  almost  that  way  now. 
So  this  65  cents  an  hour  minimum  wage  has  to  go  through  for  us. 
These  men  who  have  started  out  to  sea  during  the  war  are  not  going 
to  stand  for  that  differential  between  their  job  and  a  comparable  job 
ashore,  and  it  will  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  merchant  marine,  and 
after  all  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  it. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  sav  a  few  words  about  the  problem  on  the  rivers, 
afi  of  the  rivers  in  the  Central  States.  They  are  working  a  12-hour 
day,  7  days  a  week,  6  hours  on  and  6  hours  off.  You  do  not  even  get 
proper  sleep  in  6  hours.  Out  of  those  6  lionr-s  ofl"  they  have  to  wash 
their  faces  and  hands  or  take  a  shower,  and  eat  their  meals  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  bed  and  gc^t  up  and  eat  again  possibly,  if  it  is  a 
watch  where  they  eat  twice  in  the  same  period,  and  then  go  back  to 
work  again.  Those  mcwi  have  recently  received  an  increase  in  w^ages, 
but  up  until  just  recently  they  were  getting  paid  as  low  as  18  cents  an 
hour.  Skilled  men  such  as  deckhands  were  getting  42  cents  an  hour 
and  they  just  received  an  increase  recently  that  gives  them  a  bare  55 
cents.  I  went  down  there  after  a  job  on  one  of  those  ships,  and  I  went 
aboard.  They  have  women  mess  girls  and  wonu'n  waitresses  on  those 
ships,  and  they  are  the  filtldest  characters  you  have  ever  seen,  the  kind 
of  people  you  would  not  want  to  handle  food. 

Senator  P^llender.  Where  are  those  ships  operated? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  the  Ohio  River,  the  Illinois 
River,  the  Missouri  River;  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  oper- 
ates some  of  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  under  Government  control,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  am  informed  correctly,  the  equipment  is 
owned  by  the  Government  but  operated  by  a  private  corporation.  I 
am  not  sure  of  that  but  I  believe  that  is  the.vvay  the  thing  is  handled 
down  there. 

The  class  of  people  you  get  on  those  jobs  at  those  wages  just  knocks 
the  whole  thing  in  the  head.  I  would  not  take  the  job  after  I  saw  the 
food  handlers  and  the  men  I  would  have  to  be  shipmates  with.  I 
have  been  a  merchant  seaman  for  13  years  now. 

Senator  Smith.  You  are  speaking  of  the  morale  of  the  whole  sea- 
faring class? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe,  if  we  arc  given  65  cents,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  shore-side  industry,  I  believe  we  can  get  a  finer  personnel 
on  those  ships. 

Senator  Smith.  You  want  to  be  equalized  with  the  shore-siders? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  think  you  can  maintain  in  the  shippmg 
business  anything  like  the  number  that  have  been  in  there  during  the 
war? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  do  not  think  wo  can  keep  anything  near  that 
number.  I  do  not  think  anywhere  near  that  number  will  care  to  go 
to  sea.  A  Tost  of  them  are  going  to  sea  just  because  of  the  wartime 
emergency. 

Senator  Smith.  And  because  they  got  special  pay  for  it? 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  a  lot 
of  youngsters  that  are  developing  into  wonderful  men  and  are  better 
equipped  to  handle  the  work  than  many  we  have  had  before.  They 
are  smart  kids,  but  they  work  for  less  than  men  get  ashore,  and  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  continue. 

I  work  in  the  engine  department,  and  I  will  cite  a  case  in  the  engine 
department.  A  fireman  or  a  water  tender  is  a  highly  skilled  man 
with  the  complex  mechanical  machinery  we  have  in  ships  today.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  machinery  is  getting  more  and  more  complex. 
So  a  fireman-water  tender  is  getting  just  65  cents  an  hour.  A  station- 
ary engineer  ashore  who  does  comparable  work  will  range  from  $1.03 
to  $1.20  an  hour  in  most  localities.  I  believe  there  are  some  places 
where  they  pay  a  little  less,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  from  $1.03  to 
$1.20  an  hour. 

You  take  a  man  that  can  go  ashore  and  take  a  job  at  33 K  percent 
more  in  wages,  he  certainly  is  not  going  to  want  a  job  on  a  ship. 
It  is  an  important  job  and  one  that  necessarily  has  to  have  a  good, 
steady,  dependable  man,  as  he  is  handling  high-pressure  boilers  that 
could  kill  somebody  and  blow  up  half  a  town. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  think  those  on  the  water  should  have 
comparable  wages  with  those  on  the  land? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  I  think  the  merchant  seamen  should 
be  included  in  this  minimum  wage  bill. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Any  questions?     [No  response.] 

Where  is  your  other  man? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Coming  up. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Give  your  name. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SCIPIO  COLLINS,  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 
THE  MARINE  COOKS  AND  STEWARDS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  CIO 

Mr.  Collins.  Scipio  Collins. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  your  work? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  a  waiter  aboard  transports.  My  salary  is  $132 
a  month,  w^ith  the  recent  increase.  I  have  here  to  show  you  why 
I  believe  we  should  have  an  increase.  This  is  my  last  take-home  pay 
[exhibiting]. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  much  is  that  an  hour? 

Mr.  Collins.  55  cents.  I  drew  $284.14  for  a  2  months'  trip,  and 
my  rent  alone  is  $60  a  month.  Prices  have  not  come  down  with 
wages.  During  the  war  I  was  able  to  get  along,  with  the  bonuses, 
but  now  I  find  it  difficult. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  where  your  family  lives? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes.  I  feel  as  though  we  should  be  given  this 
increase  so  we  can  maintain  our  home.  I  was  not  able  to  marry 
before  the  war,  but  I  got  married  during  the  war. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  making  my  home  in  New  York  now. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  were  you  getting  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Collins.  $55  a  month. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  extra  pay  that  the  witness  said 
seamen  were  getting,  amounting  to  $80? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  was  the  war  bonus. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Was  that  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes.     It  started  right  after  we  went  into  the  war. 

Senator  Ellender.  Then,  when  the  witness  testified  a  moment  ago 
that  the  rate  of  pay  before  the  war  was  different,  he  said  it  was  plus 
the  bonus,  the  bonus  did  not  come  into  being  until  when  the  war 
started? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  see. 

Mr.  Collins.  Brother  McKenzie  has  elaborated  on  everything  I 
would  like  to  say. 

Senator  Smith.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  union? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  aflfiliated  with  the  CIO. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Cooks  and  stewards? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  we  handle  all  of  the  food  on  ships. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  do  they  feed  you  on  ships? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  best  that  can  be  expected. 

Senator  Tunnell.  "How  do  you  feed  the  rest  of  them?'^  should  be 
the  question. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  believe  the  waiter  takes  care  of  himself*  he 
looks  mighty  fat  and  in  good  health.  ' 

Mr.  Collins.  My  wife  has  fattened  me  up  since  I  have  been  home. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  see.  I  suspected  you  would  have  an  answer 
for  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  that  covers  it. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  connection  with  the  statement  I  have  made, 
you  can  check  with  the  recordsof  the  War  Shipping  Administration - 

Senator  Ellender.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  again  was 
because  we  had  a  witness  who  lived  at  Baltimore  and  he  said  that  his 
per-month  pay  before  the  war  was,  I  think,  $65  or  $70,  and  that  he 
got  a  bonus  during  the  war.  Now,  the  question  I  asked  awhile 
ago  was,  as  I  understood  it,  if  you  were  getting  that  all  along. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  negotiated  those  contracts,  so  I  know  they  were 
there. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  they  were  given  during  the  war? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes,  and  prior  to  the  war,  too. 
Senator  Ellender.  I  remember  asking  the  question,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  want  to  lose  his  bonus. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  right. 

(The  statement  and  data  submitted  by  Mr.  McKenzie  are  as 
appear  in  the  appendix.) 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  Thursday 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  4:45  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Thurs- 
day, October  18,  1945,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1945 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m., 
in  room  424-B,  Senate  Ofiice  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Tunnell 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Tunnell,  Ellender,  and  Smith. 

Also  present:  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  I  received  this 
morning  a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  petition  from  the  Louisiana 
Syrup  Association,  and  I  would  like  to  have  that  incorporated  in 
the  record  if  and  when  it  is  printed. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

Is  Mr.  Foreman  here? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  Mr.  Mitchell  here? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  Mr,  Mitchell,  you  are  next  in  line. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BROADUS  MITCHELL,  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORKERS'  UNION,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  position? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Broadus  Mitchell.  I  am  research  director  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.     Now  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  committee  will  have  heard  a  great  many  sta- 
tistics for  and  against  the  proposal  for  raising  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  6'5  cents  an  hour.  The  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  in  favoring  this  legislation 
does  not  propose  to  burden  you  with  a  rehearsal  of  familiar  figures. 
Instead,  we  may  be  of  service  to  the  committee  by  recalling  a  part  of 
history  which  bears  directly  on  the  important  question  you  are 
considering. 

Far  and  away,  the  chief  economic  development  of  our  time  is  the 
change  from  scarcity  to  abundance.  The  fear  of  starvation  which 
plagued  mankind  for  countless  centuries  has  changed  within  the  last 
generation  or  two  to  the  fear  of  surplus.  This  tremendous  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  production  demands  a  change  in  economic  thought. 
The  so-called  economic  laws  which  were  appropriate  when  we  had 
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meager  output  no  longer  apply  when  we  have  called  science  and  dis- 
covery to  our  assistance.  Yet  our  economic  ideas  written  into  the 
books  and  sanctioned  by  tradition  are  revised  only  reluctantly.  We 
stdl  have  too  largely  a  body  of  economic  thought  which  was  prompted 
by  scarcity.  We  need  to  embrace  modem  economic  prmciples  which 
belong  to  an  economy  of  surplus. 

The  committee  will  permit  me  to  recall  a  major  episode  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  the  last  century.     The  English  mastei-s  of  economic 
thought,    fearmg   that   population    would    outrun    the   food    supplv, 
groped  toward  a  rule  of  wages  which  was  clearly  expressed  by  about 
1825.     You  may  remember  the  belief  was  that  workers  could  not, 
as  a  class,  permanently  improve  their  standard  of  living.     This  was 
because  there  was  only  so  much  of  economic  capital  set  aside  to  be 
paid  m  wages,     lou  arrived  at  the  average  wage  bv  dividing  the 
number  of  workers  into  this  so-called  wage  fund.     If  \he  number  of 
workers  was  temporarily  small,  the  average  wage  might  increase,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  because  then  the  birth  rate  would  be  stimulated, 
more  children  would  reach  maturity,  the  number  of  workers  to  be 
divided  into  this  wage  fund  would  be  greater,  and  the  average  wage 
would  fall.     Similarly,  there  was  no  use  for  workers  to  form  labor 
"i^io^s  because,  if  one  group  of  workers,  through  this  means,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  more  for  themselves,  it  simply  meant  less  was  left 
for  others.     This  dismal  doctrine  held  sway  for  about  50  vears.     Its 
best  known  advocate  was  the  distinguished  economic  and  political 
philosopher,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Parliament 
and  public.     It  was  unquestioned  that  wages  and  profits  were  anti- 
thetical.    They  were  like  buckets  in   a  well.     If  wages  went   up, 
profits  went  down;  and  the  way  to  increase  profits  was  to  reduce 
wages.     Since  capital  was  held  to  be  more  essential  to  social  progress, 
capital  must  be  encouraged  and  conserved,  and  as  little  as  possible 
dissipated  m  payments  to  workers.     Wages,  it  was  believed,  were 
paid  from  capital.     The  relation  between  wages  and  profits  was  cut 
and  dried,  susceptible  of  very  arithmetical  demonstration.     If  workers 
got  more,  unless  their  numbers  were  diminished,  it  was  self-evident 
that  proprietors  would  get  less,  the  accumulation  of  capital  would  be 
retarded,  and  the  future  of  society  would  suffer. 

About  1870  came  a  startling  new  view.  Some  practical  men  who 
had  observed  the  workings  of  labor  legislation  and  trade-unionism 
brought  forward  inescapable  arguments  against  the  old  doctrine  of 
wages.  They  saw  that  the  standard  of  living  of  workers  was  improving; 
that  unions  were  springing  up  on  every  hand,  and  were  securing  more 
for  greater  numbers  of  workers;  that  millions  of  immigrants  could 
pour  into  a  country  like  ours  without  more  than  temporarily  threaten- 
ing the  level  of  wages.  They  urged  their  objections  with  such  effect 
that  even  a  rfian  like  John  Stuart  Mills  recanted  his  old  dogma  and 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  mistaken  for  50  years.  Thus  it 
was  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago  that  able  economists 
perceived  a  sympathic  relation  between  wages  of  labor  and  profits  of 
enterprise.  They  saw  that  the  two  could  increase  together.  The 
prospect  of  a  rising  standard  of  living  opened  before  the  world 
Our  economic  life  was  seen  as  dynamic— not  static.  It  was  no  longer 
viewed  as  a  pussy-in-the-corner  game  in  which  the  safety  of  one 
was  bound  to  be  the  peril  of  another;  all  could  prosper 'together. 
It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the  American  economy  particularly 
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is  flexible,  susceptible  of  enormous  beneficial  changes.  When  statu- 
tory minimum  wages  were  proposed  in  this  country,  many  were 
laboring  under  the  incubus  of  out-moded  economic  ideas.  They 
wondered  whether  the  industry  of  America  could  afford  to  pay  mini- 
mum wages  sufficient  to  support  workers  in  merest  decency.  Budgets 
were  drawn  up  to  determine  what  would  be  necessary  in  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  a  modicum  of  education  and  recreation  to  sustain  workers 
in  health.  These  budgets  were  very  narrowly  inspected,  and  all 
that  could  be  omitted  was  dispensed  with.  They  applied  only  to 
women  workers.  Economic  objections  to  these  budgets  were  rein- 
forced by  legal  hostility  so  that  the  statutory  minimum  wage  was 
for  years  suspended.  Since  then,  we  have  moved  forward  in  experi- 
ence and  thought.  Instead  of  drawing  up  a  budget  which  will  enable 
the  individual  worker  to  exist,  we  realize  the  importance  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  high  enough  to  permit  the  entire  economy  to  function. 
We  no  longer  talk  about  the  number  of  calories,  the  allowance  for 
laundry,  the  item  for  room  rent,  the  pemiies  for  newspaper,  and  so 
forth  which  make  up  the  minimum  requirement  every  week  for  the 
individual  employee.  We. have  shifted  our  emphasis  from  the  prob- 
lem of  consumption  to  that  of  production.  We  are  wondering  how 
much  purchasing  power  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  and  maintain 
full  employment.  We  have  come  from  individual  health  to  social 
health.  The  true  concern  of  lawmakers  in  establishing  a  minimum 
wage  is  not  only  the  security  of  the  workers  immediately  affected, 
but  also  the  well-being  of  the  entire  economy.  In  minimum  wage 
legislation,  we  have  passed  from  the  limited  authority  of  the  state 
to  the  national  responsibility  of  Consrress. 

Much  of  this  change  in  purpose  has  come  since  the  40-cent  minimum 
was  established  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  At  that  time,  the 
clients  were  workers  immediately  affected.  In  the  few  years  since 
then,  taught  by  wartime  miracles  of  production,  we  have  learned  the 
imperative  importance  of  enlarging  the  general  buying  power. 

I  am  pleading  here  for  fairness  to  those  who  receive  less  among 
American  workers;  but  I  am  pleading  no  less  for  fairness  to  the 
owners  of  American  industry.  Large  purchasing  power  is  the  means 
by  which  our  productiv^e  system  can  operate  effectively.  Mr.  William 
H.  Davis,  recently  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization, 
gave  a  press  interview  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  September  5, 
1945,  in  which,  according  to  reports,  he  declared  that  real  wages  may 
be  markedly  increased,  that  is,  money  wages  of  workers  may  be 
raised  without  raising  the  cost  of  living  or  the  general  price  level. 
This  a  modern  and  an  enlightened  view,  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  it  was  expressed  by  a  public  officer  who  for  several  years, 
under  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  restricting  wage  advances.  The  end  of  the  war  meant  that 
an  eager  new  consumer  market  must  be  substituted  for  the  enormous 
demand  that  had  previously  existed.  This  demand,  Mr.  Davis 
proposed  to  furnish  through  additiomd  buying  power  of  American 
workers.  Mr.  Davis'  doctrine  was  soon  rejected  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Davis 
was  rebuked.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  my  judgment  Mr.  Davis 
was  right  and  his  critics  were  and  are  wrong.  I  do  not  say  this  because 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  great  labor  union;  I 
say  it  as  an  economist  who  is  in  duty-bound  to  regard  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people. 
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A  Study  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  published  in  1940,  indicates 
that  in  ireneral,  output  per  man-hour  increased  in  the  1930's  more 
rapidly  than  total  output  of  goods  with  a  resultant  decline  in  em- 
ployment     Labor's  gains  from  increased  productivity  were  merely 
m  the  forni  of  leisure;  for,  although  the  hourly  rates  of'pay  increased, 
weekly   wages  were    lowered   by  shortening    the    workweek.      The 
failure  of  production  to  increase  as  man,hour  productivity  increased 
resulted  in  slack  employment  and  partial  utilization  of  plant  capacity, 
r  P?'^^"^^^^  benefits  of  increased  efficiency  have  not  been  fully 
realized  by  either  labor  or  capital.     In  other  words,  our  increasing 
skill  to  turn  out  larger  quantities  of  goods  and  services  has  to  a  con- 
siberable   extent   been    nullified.      The   possibilities   have   not   fully 
materialized  in  national  income. 

In  order  to  insure  that  output  will  expand  as  workers'  productivity 
increases.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  labor  a  wage  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  level  of  purchasing  power  and  consumption  conducive  to  full 
production.  Our  return  to  a  civilian  economy  has  entailed  losses 
in  overtime  and  various  bonus  payments  in  addition  to  loss  of  jobs 
Unemployment  has  risen  and  may  continue  to  rise  to  still  greater 
proportions.  To  compensate  for  these  losses  entailed  by  reconversion 
and  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  our  working  population,  we 
liaye^  to  decide  now  between  raising  wages,  and  public  spending  on 
relief,  public  works,  and  so  forth. 

Today  there  is  discussion  about  our  national  debt  and  its  reduction 
It  seems  wiser  to  hmit  our  national  debt  by  avoiding  public  spending 
on  relief  and  public  works,  and  to  sustain  purchasing  power  through 
an  adequate  minimum  wage  so  that  we  will  not  suffer  another  de- 
pression with  Its  loss  of  national  income. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  major  branches  of  the  women's 
apparel  industry  are  already  far  above  the  proposed  minimum  as 
can  be  seen  in  table  I.  (See  p.  584.)  The  highest-paid  workers,  those 
m  the  women's  coat,  suit,  and  dress  hidustries,  receive  average 
hourly  earnings  of  $1.56  and  $1.14,  respectively,  and  constitute  71  9 
percent  (an  overwhelming  majority)  of  the  total  employed  in  our 
industry.  The  lowest-paid  workers— those  in  the  cotton  dress 
uniform  and  apron  industry— receiving  67.4  cents  per  hour,  comprise 
only  18.7  percent  of  the  total  employment  in  the  women's  apparel 
industry. 

The  majority  of  garment  workers  are  organized  in  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  which  has  a  membership 
of  over  300,000.  Examination  of  our  prevailing  union  wage  rates 
reveals  that  most  wage  scales  are  much  higher  than  65  cents,  so  that 
wage  adjustments  which  may  be  necessitated  by  the  proposed  65- 
cent  minimum  are  small.  In  New  York  City,  where  a  majority  of 
apparel  workers  are  located,  the  guaranteed  union  minimum  hourly 
rates  in  the  dress  industry  range  from  67  cents  to  $1.57,  depending  on 
craft.  ^In  the  cloak  industry  in  New  York  City,  basic  union  rates 
range  from  85  cents  to  $1.82  an  hour  depending  on  craft.  Since  the 
majority  of  apparel  workers  earn  above  65  cents  an  hour,  it  follows 
that  compensatory  wage  increases  necessitated  by  wage  differentials 
will  be  relatively  small.  The  payment  of  less  than  65  cents  an  hour 
to  garment  workers  today  (considering  the  small  number  involved) 
perpetuates  labor  conditions  which  constitute  an  unfair  method  of 
competition. 
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Labor  is  but  one  item  in  the  price  of  the  finished  product.  In 
the  women's-apparel  industry  the  percentage  of  wages  to  total  value 
of  product  is  comparatively  small,  varying  from  14  percent  in  some 
branches  to  20  percent  in  other  branches  as  shown  in  table  II.  (See 
p.  584.)  Improving  equipment  and  plant  efficiency  can  offset  wage 
increases.  The  business  acumen  of  management,  its  ability  to  stimu- 
late and  forecast  consumer  demand,  are  far  more  important  factors 
than  wage  rates  in  determining  the  margin  of  profits  in  the  women's- 
apparel  industry.  Moreover,  the  adjustments  following  on  higher 
wage  rates  can  be  made  without  affecting  the  quality  of  the  product. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  rising  level  of  wages  from  1929 
to  1939,  the  unit  price  per  garment  has  declined  as  a  whole  over  the 
period. 

The  data  on  prices  and  wages  presented  thus  far  show  that  a 
65-cent  minimum  is  necessary  to  prevent  unfair  competition,  will 
not  curtail  employment,  and  will  have  but  little  effect  on  the  wage 
structure  in  the  women's-apparel  industry.  This  is  also  borne  out 
by  actual  experience  with  minimum  wages  under  various  State  laws, 
the  NRA  codes,  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

If  minimum  wage  legislation  in  the  several  States  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  industry,  there  would  have  been  a  migration  of  plants  to 
areas  without  minimum  wage  laws  or  displacement  of  women  and 
minors  by  workers  to  whom  wage  orders  did  not  apply. 

Summarizing  the  experience  with  State  minimum  wage  legislation, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  comments  significantly: 

In  regard  to  women's  employment,  the  usual  experience  has  been  that  it  con- 
tinues to  increase  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  is  minimum-wage  legislation, 
and  in  the  State  where  the  highest  minimum  was  maintained  over  a  long  period 
of  years  women's  employment  increased  considerably  more  than  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  constant  changes  in  employment  that  are  occurring  are  attribut- 
able to  many  factors  not  connected  with  the  minimum  wage  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  legislation  has  any  general  or  controlling  effect  toward  inducing 
the  replacement  of  women  by  men. 

Similar  experiences  in  the  apparel  industry  with  minimum-wage 
orders  are  recorded  for  Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  introduction  of  minimum  wage  scales  under  the  NRA  codes 
did  not  limit  employment  or  sales  in  our  industry.  While  there  were 
increases  of  34.4  to  53.7  percent  in  wages  paid  in  various  branches  of 
the  garment  industry,  employment  simultaneously  increased  from 
2.4  to  18.5  percent.  Over  the  2-year  period  of  1933"to  1935,  pay  rolls 
in  the  women 's-garment  industry  increased  62.5  percent,  while 
employment  increased  36  percent.  Between  1933  and  1934,  depart- 
ment-store sales  in  the  various  branches  of  women's  apparel  rose  from 
3  to  31  percent. 

Data  on  employment  and  pay  rolls  in  the  women's  apparel  industry 
demonstrate  that  the  FLSA  had  no  injurious  effect  on  the  industry. 
As  can  be  seen  in  table  III,  there  were  no  over-all  significant  changes 
in  either  employment  or  pay  rolls.  Table  IV  shows  that  department- 
store  sales  of  women's  apparel  increases.     (See  p.  585.) 

From  March  1940  to  March  1941  some  plarts  in  the  industrv 
registered  increases  in  employment  while  others  showed  declines,  with 
no  correlation  between  declines  in  emplovment  and  wage  increases 
being  shown  (tables  V  through  XI).  Both  high-  and  low-wage  plants 
increased  their  employment  of  workers.  The  reverse  is  also  true. 
In  several  instances,  firms  in  the  lower  wage  brackets  which  registered 
the  largest  wage  bill  inci  eases  also  recorded  the  greatest  gains  in 
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employment.  The  lack  of  correlation  between  declines  in  employ- 
ment and  wage  increases  and  wage  levels  is  sufficient  indication  that 
increasing  minimum  wage  rates  do  not  lead  to  curtailment  of 
employment. 

Experience  with  state  minimum  wage  legislation,  the  NRA,  and 
the  FLSA  shows  that  employment  is  not  curtailed  when  minimum 
wage  rates  are  introduced  or  increased.  In  our  industry  the  total 
increment  in  the  wage  bill  will  be  small  and  can  easily  be  absorbed  by 
improved  plant  operation.  Increasing  the  minimum  to  65  cents  is 
necessary  at  the  present  time  to  eliminate  unfair  methods  of  compe- 
tition, and  will  not  curtail  employment. 

(Tables  I  to  XI,  inclusive,  submitted  by  Mr.  Mitchell  are  as  follows:) 

Table    I. —  Women's    apparel   industry — average   houily   earnings   by    branch   of 

industry  United  States,  1944 


Branch  of  industry 


Corsets  and  allied  garments 

Knitted  outerwear 

Women's  coats  and  suits 

Dresses  (other  than  cotton) -.. 

Cotton  garments - 

Women's  garments  (not  elsewhere  classified) 


Average 

Percentage  of 

hourly 

total  em- 

earnmgs 

ployment  » 

Cents 

Percent 

73.0 

(») 

74.1 

(') 

156.4 

21.9 

n4.3 

50.0 

67.4 

»18.7 

78.3 

(») 

1  Figures  computed  from  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures,  1939. 
»  Not  computed  owing  to  small  percentage  involved. 
«  House  dresses,  aprons,  and  uniform. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  monthly  releases  and  special  tabulations;  U.  S.  Burctu  of  the 
Census,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1939. 

Table  II. — Wages  as  percentages  of  value  of  product  * 


Branch  of  industry 


Women's  and  misses'  outerwear    - - .  - 

Women's  and  children's  and  infants'  underwear  and  nightwear 

Women's  neckwear  and  scarfs  _-. - 

Children's  and  infants'  outerwear 


Percentage 


20.1 
17.2 
14.0 
19. » 


»  Computed  by  ILGWU  Research  Department. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufactucfs.  1939. 


Table    III. — Employment    and    pay    rolls — several    branches    women's    garment 

industry  United  States,  first  S  months,  1938-41 


[January  1937=1001 

' 

Year 

Employment 

Pay  rolls 

January 

February 

March 

January 

February 

March 

Corsets  and  allied  garments: 

1938 

96.7 
100.5 
109.7 
106.5 

82.3 
84.1 
82.6 
82.8 

83.8 
82.4 
83.5 
77.3 

82.8 
82.8 
86.2 
90.4 

99.0 
103.0 
109.8 
108.8 

91.2 

88.0 
87.9 
87.6 

93.8 
88.6 
89.0 
82.7 

90.4 
90.5 
94.5 
96.1 

99.7 
104.5 
110.4 
112.1 

93.9 
90.9 
91.2 
92.3 

93.5 
92.3 
93.6 
83.7 

92.3 
93.2 
96.1 
99.2 

89.6 
106.0 
111.8 
115.6 

83.1 
9L5 
92.3 
97.7 

73.0 
76.5 
77.5 
76.5 

75.8 

81.5 

91.3 

103.5 

100.9 
113.8 
117.9 
126.5 

96.0 
100.3 

97.1 
112.4 

92.9 
92.0 
91.6 
90.3 

9L7 

96.2 

106. 3 

119.7 

106  6 

1939 

116  6 

1940 

119  5 

1941. 

133  2 

Cotton  garments: 

1938 

101  6 

1939 

104  4 

1940 

108  4 

1941 

119  0 

Dresses  (other  than  cotton): 

1938 - --. 

91  6 

1939 

95  8 

1940 

99  8 

1941 

90  8 

Women's  clothing  n.  e.  c:  > 

1938 

94  6 

1939    

103  2 

1940 

114  8 

1941 

129  0 

•  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source:  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— Corsets  and  allied  garments:  Employment  and  pay  rolls# 
monthly  releases;  all  others;  special  tabulations. 

Table   IV. — Department   and  Specialty  Store  Sales,   Several  Items  of   Women's 

Apparel,  United  States  1938-40 

[1938=100] 


Aprons,  house  drosses,  and  uniforms 

Corsets  and  brassieres 

Dresses.- i 

Girls'  wear. 

Infants'  wear 

Neckwear  and  scarfs 

Negligees  and  robes.. 

Silk  and  muslin  underwear 


1938 

1939 

100 

106 

100 

104 

100 

106 

100 

105 

100 

103 

100 

103 

100 

109 

100 

104 

1940 


112 
107 
111 
113 
112 
110 
116 
109 


Source:  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Controllers'  Congress,  1939  Departmental  Merchandis- 
ing and  Operating  Results  of  Departi.  e:,t  Stores  and  Specialty  Stores,  p.  62,  (data  for  1938  and  1939;  1940 
data  computed  by  Research  Department,  ILGWU,  from  releases  issued  bv  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
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Table  V. —  Women's  Cotton  Clothing  Industry:  ^  Employment  and  Average  Hourly 
Earnings,  Identieal  Establishments,  United  Slates,  March  I94O  and  March  1941 


Average  hourly  earnings  inter- 
val, March  1940 


22.5  to  32.4  cents 

32.5  to  34.9  cents 

35.0  to  37.4  cents 

37.5  to  39.9  cents 

40.0  to  42.4  cents 

42.5  to  44  9  cents 

4f.0to47.4  cents 

47.5  to  49.9  cents 

50.0  to  54.9  cents 

55.0  to  59.9  cents.    ... 

60.6  to  74.9  cents* 

75.0  to  92.4  cents 

All  plants 


Number 
of 

plants 


6 
8 

22 

18 

31 

14 

9 

11 

4 

4 

6 

4 


136 


Number  of  wage  earners 


March 
1940 


535 

1,169 

2.369 

2.S99 

3,941 

1.762 

1.019 

1,235 

264 

171 

130 

245 


15.728 


March 
1941 


.531 

1.  .323 

2.274 

3, 083 

3.  837 

1.893 

1.050 

1,  2fH» 

271 

174 

166 

267 


16,129 


Percent 
change 


-0.7 
+  14.2 
-4.0 
+6.3 
-2. 6 
+7.4 
+3.0 
+2.0 
+3.0 
+1.8 
+27.7 
+9.0 


-2.5 


Average  hourly  earnings 


March 
1940 


Cents 
.SI.  6 
33.6 
36.4 
38.7 
40.8 
43.3 
45.6 
48.8 
54.0 
57.6 
61.6 
89.4 


41.2 


March 
1941 


Cents 
:?fi.  2 
,39.1 
40.4 
41.9 
43. 0 
49.6 
48.7 
52.8 
49.6 
51.5 
.59.  3 
80.5 


44.7 


Percent 
change 


+14.  56 

+  16.37 

+10.99 

+8.27 

+5.  .39 

+14.55 

+6.80 

+8.20 

-8.15 

-10.59 

-3.73 

-9.96 


+8.50 


1  Includes  house  dresses,  uniforms,  and  aprons  and  women's,  children's,  and  infants'  underwear  and 
nigntwear. 
»  No  plants  in  65.0-  to  74.9-cent  interval. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  special  tabulations. 

Table  VI. — Knitted  outerwear  industry:  Employinent  and  average  hourly  earnings, 
identical  establishments,   United  States,  March  1940  and  March  1941 


Average  hourly  earnings  inter- 
val, March  1940 


32.5 
35.0 
37.5 
40.0 
42.5 
45.0 
47.5 
50.0 
52.5 
55.0 
57.5 
60.0 
62.5 
65.0 
67.5 
70.0 
72.5 


to  34 

to  37 
to  39 
to  42 
to  44 
to  47 
to  49 
to  52 
to  54 
to  57 
to  59 
to  62 
to  64, 
to  67 
to  69 
to  72, 
to  89 


,9cents- 
.4  cents- 
.9  cents. 
.4  cents- 
.9  cents- 
.4  cents. 
.9  ce"ts- 
,4  cents. 
.9  cents 
.4  cents. 
,9  cents- 
.4  cents. 
.9  cents- 
,4  cents- 
,9  cents. 
4  cents - 
,9  cents. 


All  plants. 


Number 

of 
plants 


6 

9 

13 

20 

21 

20 

15 

17 

19 

7 

5 

10 

3 

3 

3 


174 


Number  of  wage  earners 


March 
1940 


224 

492 

944 

1.319 

1.918 

1,826 

1.215 

1.041 

1,127 

9S9 

245 

602 

135 

105 

172 


49 


12,403 


March 
1941 


276 

590 

1,085 

1.410 

1,945 

l,F3S 

1. 1H3 

l.Oi'4 

1,  367 

9.58 

2?4 

74? 

121 

103 

191 


29 


13, 156 


Percent 
change 


+23.2 

+20.0 

+  15.0 

+6.9 

+1.4 

+0.7 

-2.6 

+5.1 

+21.3 

-3.1 

-8.6 

+23.3 

-10.4 

-1.9 

+  11.0 


-40.8 


+6.1 


Average  hourly  earnings 


March 
1940 


Cents 
33.  4 
36.5 
38.4 
41.4 
43.  3 
46.0 
48.7 
51.4 
53.8 
.56.8 
58.2 
61.8 
63.  3 
65.  6 
68.3 


79.5 


47.8 


March 
1941 


Cents 
38.1 
41.3 
39.9 
42.1 
47.3 
47.7 
51.6 
61.7 
5.3.6 
58.9 
60.0 
,V).  1 
61.1 
69.9 
65.9 


74.4 


49.1 


Percent 
change 


+14.1 
+  13.2 
+4.0 
+  1.7 
+9.2 
+3.4 
46.0 
+0.>6 
-0.4 
+3.7 
+3.1 
-9.2 
-3.5 
+6.6 
-3.5 


-6.4 


+2.7 


Table  VIL — Knitted  underwear  industry:  Emplcymtnt  and  average  hourly  earningSf 
identical  estahHf.hmints,  United  States,  March  1940  and  Maich  1941 


Average  hourly  earnings  inter- 
val, March  1940 


30.0  to  32.4  c-ents 
32.5  to  34.9  aMits 
35.0  to  37.4  cents 
37.5  to  39.9  a;nts 
40.0  to  42.4  cents 
42.5  to  44.9  cents 
45.0  to  47.4  cr>nts 
47.5  to  49.9  cents 
50.0  to  52.4  cents 
62.5  to  54.9  cents 
55.0  to  77.4  cents 

All  plants. 


Number 

of 

plants 


Number  of  wage  earners 


9 

9 

14 

23 

17 

11 

13 

11 

4 

6 

6 


March       March 
1940  1941 


123 


1.200 
2,705 
3,723 
5.013 
5,  oy4 
5,  391 
2,829 
2,660 

663 
2,505 

632 


32,415 


1.210 
2,993 
4,007 
5,218 
5.181 
4, 934 
2,948 
2,599 

720 
2,589 

628 


Percent 
change 


-0.8 
+  10.6 
+7.6 
+4.1 
+1.7 
-8.5 
+4.2 
-2.3 
+8.6 
+3.4 
-0.6 


33, 027 


+1.9 


Average  hourly  earnings 


March 
1940 


Cents 
31.0 
33.8 
30.5 
39.1 
41.5 
43.4 
46.1 
48.5 
50.5 
53.1 
56.6 


42.1 


March 
1941 


Percent 
change 


Cents 
36.1 
37.0 
39.5 
41.2 
44.4 
46.3 
47.6 
49.0 
52.4 
52.4 
58.3 


+16.5 
-9.5 
+8.2 
+5.4 
+7.0 
+6.7 
+3.3 
+1.0 
+3.8 
-1.3 
+3.0 


44.4 


+5.5 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  special  tabulation. 

Table  VIII. — Women's  clothing  industry:  (not  elsewhere  classified)  ^  employment 
and  overage  hourly  eainings,  identical  establishments,  United  States,  March  1940 
and  March  I94I 


Average  hourly  earnings  inter- 
val, March  1940 

Number 

of 

plants 

Number  of  wage  earners 

Average  hourly  earnings 

March 
1940 

March 
1941 

Percent 
change 

March 
1940 

March 
1941 

Percent 
change 

25.0  to  32.4  cents 

9 

10 

18 

12 

22 

15 

13 

9 

4 

4 

6 

3 

4 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 

801 

733 

3,190 

1.065 

2,032 

3,551 

2,077 

406 

241 

441 

231 

190 

223 

107 

338 

192 

209 

84 

865 

645 

3,456 

989 

2,320 

:^417 

2,388 

452 

249 

497 

227 

194 

206 

112 

355 

204 

201 

118 

+8.0 

-12.0 

+8.3 

-52.1 

+14.2 

-3.8 

+15.0 

+11.3 

+3.3 

+12.7 

-1.7 

+2.1 

-7.6 

+4.7 

+5.0 

+6.3 

-3.8 

-40.5 

Cents 
31.6 
34.1 
36.0 
38.6 
41.5 
43.1 
46.7 
48.4 
51.5 
53.5 
56.6 
58.8 
60.7 
63.3 
66.9 
74.5 
90.7 
104.2 

Cents 
35.9 
40.9 
39.8 
42.3 
43.8 
46.3 
49.3 
49.3 
53.3 
55.4 
61.5 
67.5 
62.8 
63.1 
70.1 
75.7 
86.6 
98.5 

+13.6 

+19.9 

+  10.6 

+9.6 

+5.5 

+7.4 

+5.6 

+1.9 

+3.6 

+3.6 

+8.7 

+14.8 

+3.6 

—  3 

32.5  to  34.9  cents          .  .. 

35.0  to  37.4  cents 

37.5  to  39.9  cents              .  . 

40.0  to  42.4  cents 

42.5  to  44.9  cents 

45.0  to  47.4  cents.. 

47.5  to  49.9  cents              .     *. 

50.0  to  52.4  cents 

52.5  to  54.9  cents 

55.0  to  57.4  cents. 

67.5  to  59.9  cents. 

60.0  to  62.4  cents 

62.5  to  64.9  cents 

65.0  to  67.4  cents 

+4.8 
+L6 
-4.6 
-5.5 

67.5  to  79.9  cents 

80.0  to  94.4  cents 

96.5  to  112.4  cents.- 

All  plants.. 

149 

16,111 

16,  895 

+4.9 

43.5 

46.8 

+7. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  special  tabulation. 


'  Includes  neckwear,  blouses,  raincoats,  bathing  suits,  and  underwear  other  than  knitted. 
Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  special  tabulations. 
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Number 

of 

plants 

Number  of  wage 

earners 

Average  hourly  earnings 

Average  hourly  earnings  inter- 
val, March  1940 

March 
1940 

March 
1941 

Percent 
change 

March 
1940 

March 
1941 

Percent 
change 

32.5  to  39.9  cents 

8 
4 
7 
7 
7 
5 
4 

1,905 

561 

785 

1,089 

2,657 

2,323 

762 

2,033 

516 

722 

1,092 

2,789 

2,226 

741 

+6.7 
-8.0 
-8.0 
+0.3 
+5.0 
-4.2 
-2.8 

Cents 
35.7 
40.6 
43.9 
45.7 
48.7 
51.3 
59.7 

Cents 
43.0 
42.5 
44.9 
47.5 
49.5 
53.1 
62.9 

+20.45 

40.0  to  42.4  cents. 

+4.68 

42  5  to  44.9  cents 

+2.28 

45  0  to  47.4  cents 

+3.94 

47.5  to  49.9  cents 

50  0  to  54.9  cents                      

+1.64 
+3.51 

65  0  to  67.4  cents 

+5.36 

All  Dlaiits 

42 

10,082 

10,119 

+0.4 

46.5 

49.2 

+5.81 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  special  tabulations. 

Table  X.— Women* s  coats,  suits,  and  separate  skirts  iridustry:  employment  and 
average  hourly  earnings,  identical  establishments.  United  States,  March  1940 
and  March  1941 


Number 

of 

plants 

Number  of  wage 

earners 

Average  hourly  earnings 

Average  hourly  earnings  inter- 
val, March  1940 

March 
1940 

March 
1941 

Percent 
change 

March 
1940 

March 
1941 

Percent 
change 

35  0  to  54  9  cents  

4 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 
7 
3 

371 
801 
250 
213 
423 
166 
562 
266 
131 
216 

72 
139 
212 
155 
242 
124 
161 

86 
187 
174 
106 
146 
112 
287 
163 

391 
767 
283 
197 
445 
192 
547 
330 
167 
250 

74 
144 
208 
165 
253 
133 
157 

84 
201 
181 
106 
150 
108 
266 
168 

+5.1 

-4.2 

+13.2 

-7.5 

+5.2 

+15.7 

-2.7 

+24.1 

+27.5 

+15.7 

+2.8 

+3.6 

-2.0 

+6.5 

+4.5 

+7.3 

-2.5 

-2.3 

+7.5 

+4.0 

0 
+2.7 
-3.6 
-7.3 
+3.1 

CCT.t!t 

37.9 

62.1 

66.2 

70.9 

77.1 

82.1 

85.4 

91.4 

96.9 

98.9 

102.1 

107.2 

110.7 

114.0 

118.0 

122.5 

126.2 

128.  5 

132.7 

136.8 

138.6 

143.8 

148.2 

149.7 

156.8 

Cents 

41.6 

64.5 

70.6 

80.0 

76.8 

80.2 

83.8 

95.6 

95.1 

97.3 

99.5 

117.9 

101.9 

112.4 

132.5 

141.3 

119.2 

122.5 

138.2 

141.4 

139.7 

138.1 

138.3 

158.0 

151.9 

+9.8 

65  0  to  64  9  cents    

+3.9 

6.1 0  to  67  4  cents 

+6.6 

67  5  to  74  9  cents ..  - 

+12.8 

75  0  to  77  4  cents 

-.4 

77  5  to  84  9  cents 

-2.3 

85  0  to  87  4  cents 

-1.9 

87  5  to  94.9  cents 

+4.6 

95  0  to  97.4  cents 

-1.9 

97  5  to  99  9  cents.  _ 

-1.6 

100  0  to  104  9  cents     ..  

-2.5 

105  0  to  109  9  cents    

+  10.0 

110  0  to  112  4  cents      

-7.9 

112  5  to  114  9  cents          

-1.4 

115  0  to  119  9  cents     

+12.3 

120  0  to  124.9  cents 

+15.3 

125  0  to  127  4  cents 

-5.5 

127  5  to  129.9  cents 

-4.7 

130  0  to  134.9  cents 

+4.1 

135  0  to  137.4  cents 

+3.4 

137  ."i  to  139  9  cents          

+.8 

140  0  to  144  9  cents     

-4.0 

1 45  0  to  149  9  cents     

-6.7 

1.V)  0  to  154  9  cents     

+5.5 

1  .S5  0  to  1 59  9  cents  

-3.1 

1 AA  A  irv  1A"7  A   n*»nt5 

ifi7  5  to  174  9  cents        

4 

158 

164 

+3.8 

172.9 

159.9 

-7.5 

tTFC  n  fc\  1S9  1  opnt«5 

182,5  to  249.9  cents 

3 

108 

95 

-12.6 

207.5 

137.1 

-33.9 

All  nlants        --- -- 

107 

6,031 

6,226 

+3.2 

97.4 

98.7 

+1.3 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  special  tabulations. 
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Table  XI. — Women's  dress  industry  (other  than  cotton) — employment  and  average 
hourly  earnings  identical  establishments — Lnited  States  March  1940  and 
March  1941 


Average  hourly  earnings  inter- 
val, March  1940 


32.5  to  39.9  cents 

40.0  to  44.9  cents 

45.0  to  49.9  cents 

50.0  to  54.9  cents 

55.0  to  57.4  cents 

57.5  to  59.9  cents 

60.0  to  64.9  cents — 

€5.0  to  67.4  cents _. 

67.5  to  69.9  cents. - 

70.0  to  72.4  cents. 

72.5  to  74.9  cents 

75.0  to  77.4  cents 

77.5  to  79.9  cents 

80.0  to  84.9  cents 

85.0  to  87.4  cents.- 

87.6  to  89.9  cents.. 

90.0  to  92.4  cents. 

92.5  to  94.9  cents. 

95.0  to  97.4  cents. 

97.5  to  99.9  cents.. 

100.0  to  104.9  cents 

105.0  to  107.4  cents. 

107.5  to  10P.9  cents 

110.0  to  114.9  cents... 

115.0  to  124.9  cents.. 

125.0  to  134.9  cents 


Number 

of 

plants 


All  plants. 


4 
4 
6 
5 
3 
4 
10 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
8 
6 
8 
4 
5 
3 
8 
0 
6 
8 
3 
5 
3 
3 


Number  of  wage  earners 


March 
1940 


March 
1941 


138 


270 

866 

856 

588 

152 

203 

814 

388 

304 

207 

373 

375 

244 

230 

421 

142 

201 

201 

251 

387 

669 

398 

87 
204 
206 

86 


265 
911 
815 
545 
200 
174 
782 
380 
317 
215 
307 
337 
261 
233 
397 
139 
196 
169 
224 
375 
672 
297 
83 
199 
203 
101 


Pera-nt 
change 


Average  hourly  earnings 


March 
1940 


9,123 


8,797 


-1.9 
+5.2 
-4.8 
-7.3 
+31.6 
-14.3 
-3.9 
-2.1 
+4.3 
+3.9 
-17.4 
-10.1 
+7.0 
+1.3 
-5.7 
-2.1 
-2.5 
-15.9 
-10.8 
-3.1 
+.4 
-25.4 
-4.6 
-2.5 
-1.5 
+17.4 


-3.6 


Cents 
35.8 
40.6 
46.5 
52.5 
56.9 
58.7 
61.9 
66.6 
68.5 
70.6 
74.1 
75.8 
78.3 
83.8 
85.9 
88.7 
91.0 
93.3 
96.2 
97.7 
101.3 
106.0 
109.0 
110.9 
119.0 
130.1 


March 
1941 


7L6 


Cents 

40.4 

45.4 

49.6 

57.1 

66.7 

69.9 

63.1 

73.1 

67.9 

72.3 

75.1 

73.6 

70.9 

85.9 

85.3 

83.6 

90.8 

96.0 

75.8 

99.4 

107.1 

103.2 

97.6 

111.0 

114.8 

124.7 


Percent 
change 


72.7 


+12.8 
+11.8 
+6.7 
+8.8 
+17.2 
+19.1 
+1.9 
+9.8 
-.9 
+2.4 
+1.3 
-2.9 
-9.5 
+2.5 
-.7 
-5.7 
-.2 
+2.9 
-21.2 
+L7 
+5.7 
-2.6 
-10:5 
+.1 
+3.5 
-4.2 


+L5 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  special  tabulations. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Now,  I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  which 
need  or  need  not  be  taken  down.  In  part  they  will  duplicate  what  I 
have  said  in  my  statement 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  take  up  more  than  half 

an  hour. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  will  not  do  that  in  any  case,  but  I  would  like  to 
try  to  summarize  it  briefly  for  the  committee. 

'Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Many  people  will  have  brought  to  you  full  figures 
on  the  importance  of  raising  statutory  minimum  wages,  and  I  will  not 
burden  you  with  additional  ones,  except  as  they  apply  to  our  industry, 
the  women's  apparel  industry. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  if  it  would  help  the  committee,  is 
to  try  to  put  this  kind  of  proposal  in  its  setting,  and  I  make  no  apology 
in  going  back  into  our  economic  and  intellectual  history  a  century  in 
order  to  show  where,  it  seems  to  me,  this  fits. 

Sometimes  those  who  have  come  out  of  academic  environments 
are  accused  of  being  impractical  and  a  little  beside  the  point;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  often  a  little  more  in  the  groove  than  we  are 
given  credit  for,  I  think. 

The  earliest  doctrine  of  wages  that  was  held  by  classical  economists 
was  that  of  the  subsistence  wage.  The  reason  it  never  got  beyond 
the  notion  of  subsistence  was  that  the  early  economists  were  plagued 
with  the  notion  of  dearth. 

This  was  the  specter  that  was  chasing  mankind  constantly.  So  it 
destroyed  the  hope  of  economists  at  that  time;  and  of  men  like  Mal- 
thus,  for  example,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  in  every  way  a  warm 
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personality,  and  yet  was  the  dreariest  of  economists,  because  he  was 
convinced  that  population  would  outrun  the  food  supply,  and  there- 
fore all  of  the  ills  of  mankind  were  really  blessings  from  Heaven  in 
disguise. 

Senator  Tunnell.  He  did  not  want  a  great  increase  in  population. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  he  was  afraid  and  he  was  certain  that  popu- 
lation constantly  tended  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  tliat  consequently  war,  disease,  crime,  and  vice  were 
measures  of  providence  to  prevent  population  from  outrunning  the 
food  supply.  Indeed,  that  if  society  were  able  to  rid  itself  tempor- 
anly  of  these  ills,  it  would  only  mean  they  would  reappear  in  the 
form  of  insufficient  food,  starvation,  and  so  on;  in  other  words  that  a 
permanent  improvement  in  standard  of  living  was  impossible. 

Now,  this  notion  became  hardened  into  a  rule  of  wages  known  as 
the  wage  fund  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  both  English  and  American 
thought  from  the  period  from  1825  to  1875. 

The  middle  of  the  last  century,  then,  was  beset  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  impossible  for  workers  to  improve  their  condition;  it  was 
no  longer  the  equation  of  food  and  population;  it  had  altered  a  little. 
It  was  what  capitalists  were  prepared  to  set  aside  for  the  payment  of 
wages  as  compared  with  the  working  population;  but  essentially  it 
was  the  old  balance.  But  they  were  now  sure  that  the  only  way  to 
increase  the  average  wage  was  by  increasing  this  wage  fund,  which 
would  take  a  long  period,  or  by  decreasing  the  population. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Anything  that  would  decrease  the  working 
population  would  be  helpful;  smallpox,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right.  Incidentally,  they  scouted  the  idea 
of  birth  control.  That  was  immoral.  But  a  great  many  social  ills 
were  tolerated  since,  as  you  suggest,  they  kept  the  population  within 
check.  This  meant  there  was  no  elasticity  in  the  economic  system. 
It  was  an  arithmetical  calculation  and  anybody  could  forecast  economic 
developments  in  the  measurable  future. 

The  man  who  represented  this  view  more  than  others  was  the 
great  economic  and  political  philosopher  and  logician,  John  Stewart 
Mill,  who  gave  intellectual  impulse  to  the  social  sciences  during  the 
century.  He  was  convinced  of  it.  He  got  it  from  his  father,  and  his 
father  had  got  it  from  Ricardo,  and  Ricardo  had  gotten  it  from 
Delavigne,  and  Delavigne  had  gotten  it  from  Adam  Smith.  It  was 
a  most  acceptable  and  demonstrable  view. 

Then,  about  1870,  something  happened.  The  industrial  revolution 
had  begun  to  show  its  results:  production  had  enormously  mounted, 
and  some  practical  men  observed  that  this  doctrine,  that  if  wages 
increased,   profits  must  suffer — could  not  hold. 

For  one  thing,  labor  unions  were  succeeding  all  along  the  line.  It 
had  been  said  before  that  if  a  union  got  more  for  its  group  of  workers, 
it  simply  meant  that  less  remained  for  some  other  group. 

Now  it  was  being  shown  that  manv  groups  were"  deriving  benefit. 
Furthermore,  it  was  shown  that  a  country  like  ours  could  receive 
enormous  increments  in  immigration,  and  *^  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
rising  standards  of  living. 

So,  about  that  period,  a  number  of  economists  and  Government 
officials  who  had  held  with  labor  always,  began  making  at  first  inde- 
pendent and  then  concerted  attacks  on  the  wage  fund  doctrine  and 
said  that  profits  and  wages  can  rise  together,  and  that  the  whole 
community  can  benefit  by  larger  production;  that  wages  are  not  paid 
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out  of  capital  in  the  old  sense,  but  out  of  current  profit;  that  the 
worker  pays  himself  by  efficiency. 

Now,  that  was  a  great  development,  because  it  opened  up  the 
future;  it  turned  economics  from,  as  it  had  been  called,  a  dismal 
science,  into  one  which  was  linked  to  improvement  and  to  hope  for 
the  masses  of  mankind.  This  was  connected,  of  course,  with  the 
major  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  the  economic  life  in  the  past 
two  centuries,  namely,  that  from  a  scarcity  economy  to  one  of  poten- 
tial or  actual  abundance  and  surplus,  and  that  has  necessitated  a 
revision  of  all  of  our  old  economic  rules. 

What  suited  at  the  time  of  Malthus  that  we  speak  of  was  utterly 
inapplicable  in  a  period  in  which  the  machine,  coupled  with  science 
and  giant  power,  and  a  new  call  upon  natural  resources,  opened  a 
vista  beyond  our  capacity  to  see. 

At  the  time  social  and  labor  legislation  was  proposed  in  the  last 
century,  those  who  held  to  the  old  view  of  fear,  those  who  had  nig- 
gardly notions  were  perfectly  honest,  were  based  on  balance;  they 
said  that  if  legislation  does  anything  to  give  more  to  workers,  it  is 
going  to  imperil  the  enterprise  and  private  profit  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  Britain  or  of  our  country  depends.  That  was  regularly 
said. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  have  been  in  Manchester  and  have  seen  the 
chinmeys  of  factories  150  years  old.  When  I  last  saw  them,  I  was 
reminded  that  these  were  the  same  factories  that  the  owners  threatened 
to  tumble  into  the  sea  if  children  were  prevented  from  working  15 
hours  a  day,  100  years  ago,  and  that  threat  was  made  in  all  solemnity. 

And  so,  ever  since,  honest  but  ignorant  people,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  said  that  any  attempt  to  recognize,  let  alone  force  a  higher 
standard  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  going  to 
endanger  our  economic  expansion  or  even  our  maintenance  in  exist- 
ence.    But  we  get  over  that. 

Wlien  minimum  wage  laws  were  proposed  in  the  Str.tes  on  a  very 
narrow  basis,  it  was  felt  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  \\  arp  economic 
forces  which  ought  to  be  left  to  take  their  own  course;  that  there  was 
great  favor  in  a  natural  economic  system,  but  that  it  was  being  inter- 
fered with  by  an  oversolicitous  legislature  and  that  derangement  and 
disaster  were  invited. 

That  was  when  we  were  talking  about  $14  a  week  for  a  working 
woman. 

Now  that  the  proposal  is  on  a  more  generous  scale,  I  hear  many  of 
the  same  objections  offered  in  the  same  tone,  and  of  the  same  character. 

WTiat  I  want  to  draw  to  the  committee's  attention  is  just  that  fact, 
that  through  this  whole  history  of  objection  and  in  the  face  of  objec- 
tion, steady  and  remarkable  progress  has  been  made. 

The  65  cents  which  is  proposed  as  the  statutory  minimum  in  this 
bill  will  not  affect  many  of  the  300,000  workers  in  the  union  which  I 
represent,  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union.  I  am 
submitting  figures  indicating  that  we  are  well  above  the  65-cent 
minimum  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining,  so  I  am  not  appealing 
here  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  our  members.  Those  making  cotton 
garments  in  some  instances  in  newly  established  shops  in  rural  dis- 
tricts or  small  towns,  will  be  directly  benefited:  others  will  be  indi- 
rectly benefited,  of  course,  because,  as  the  committee  is  well  aware, 
there  will  be  necessarily  and  properly  a  rearrangement  of  wages  above 
the  floor  which  is  established,  in  order  to  preserve,  not  completely, 
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but  in  some  measure,  the  accepted  differentials  between  w^S^^» 
because,  as  you  well  know,  workers,  it  often  appears,  are  quite  as 
much  interested  in  protecting  the  differences  in  wages  as  they  are  in 
the  absolute  amounts. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  would  be  the  result  if  there  is  no  statutory 
provision  as  to  those  differentials?  Will  they  be  maintained  by  force 
of  circumstances  anyway? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  they  will  be  maintained  anyway. 

The  point  I  am  making  is,  I  think  this  would  tend  to  push  the  whole 
range  up,  and  that  it  is  foolish  for  people  to  come  here  and  talk  about 
65  cents  only,  and  not  then  be  candid  enough  to  recognize  that  it  is 
going  to  run  the  impetus  upward. 

Senator  Ellender.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  our  experience  has  been  that  it  does  not 
register  fully.  Dr.  Graham  of  the  War  Labor  Board  is  here  and  he 
knows  that  there  we  were  permitted  to  preserve  these  differentials  in 
part,  but  they  were  tapered. 

As  you  get  higher  up,  some  of  the  differentials  disappeared. 

Senator  Ellender.  By  that  you  mean  the  increase  is  not  as  great 
as  it  is  in  the  lower  brackets? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Anyway,  it  is  going  to  depend  on  collective  bargaining.  That  part 
of  it  is  going  to  be  a  question  of  what  the  workers  can  get  from  their 
employers.     There  is  nothing  statutory  about  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  Since  you  mentioned  collective  bargaining, 
what  effect  do  you  think  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  have  on  collec- 
tive bargaining  where  advisory  committees  are  empowered  to  classify 
jobs  in  all  industries  and  fix  differentials  for  job  holdeis  in  the  upper 
brackets  in  line  with  the  minimums  that  will  be  established  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  it  will  have  a  strengthening  effect  on  col- 
lective bargairins:;  \ery  much  so. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  do  you  reason  that  it  will  have  a  strength- 
ening effect,  if  the  wages  are  fixed  by  a  board  authorized  by  Congress? 
Will  they  not  remain  static? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  at  all.  What  we  need  are  floors.  Collective 
bargaining  has  progressed  along  with  protective  labor  legislation. 
One  has  supplemented  and  complemented  the  other.  Workers  do  a 
verv  great  deal  to  enforce  our  labor  legislation. 

Similarly,  labor  unions  maintain  departments  which  watch  very 
closely  the  actions  of  our  governmental  administi  ative  agencies  touch- 
ing labor  and  seek  to  offer  their  suggestions  and  assistance  and  support 
of  the  enforcement  efforts  of  these  agencies. 

Similarly,  since  this  raises  the  wages  of  those  who  are  lowest  in  the 
wage  scale,  it  gives  us  a  tremendous  assistance  with  those  who  are 

above.  ,  i.      -i 

For  example.  Senator  Ellender,  you  and  I  as  southerners,  are  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  for  a  great  many  years  our  low  standards  of  wages 
in  the  Southern  States  have  been  a  drag  upon  standards  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  I  think  the  indictment  is  not  against  the  South  alone, 
because  there  are  other  areas.  Sometimes  we  fall  too  easily  into 
pointing  to  the  South  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  problem,  and  fail  to  re- 
member that  some  others  approximate  that  low  standard. 

W-c  say  we  are  a  section  that  was  ruined  in  the  Civil  War  and  we 
need  to  have  tolerance  in  this  matter,  and  our  standards  must  not  be 
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improved  too  rapidly,  or  otherwise  we  will  not  be  able  to  improve 
economically,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have-  pulled  down  from 
New  England,  from  the  Middle  States,  great  textile  industries,  for 
example,  and  you  have  the  spectacle  of  cotton  manufacturers  m 
Massachusetts,  which  State  has  had  its  labor  standards  fixed  by  law, 
going  before  the  legislature  and  saying,  ''Relax,  because  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Louisiana  are  threatening  us,  and  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  12  hours  down  there." 

We  tried  to  organize  the  women's  apparel  workers  in  New  York 
and  in  Georgia  and  Arkansas.  Very  different  wage  levels  prevail. 
Even  in  our  union  shops  in  those  two  areas  different  levels  prevail 
for  the  same  character  of  product. 

Now,  suppose  a  woman  working  in  a  cotton-garment  shop  in  Little 
Rock,  Ai-k.,  instead  of  getting  40  cents,  gets  65  cents  an  hour.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  very  great  deal  easier  for  us,  the  union,  to  protect  the 
wages  of  our  woi-kers  in  New  York  and  in  Ohio,  and  in  San  Francisco, 
and  every  other  market  that  competes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Will  not  the  tendency  be,  though,  to  maintain 
the  existing  differentials  between  those  various  sections  in  our  country? 

Air.  Mitchell.  No;  the  tendency  will  be  to  reduce  the  differential. 
Nobody  wants  to  tolerate  a  substandard  wage,  and  in  wiping  out 
substandai-d  wages,  you  make  greater  progress  than  you  can  make 
in  raising  wages  above  the  minimum. 

Don't  forget,  Senator  Ellender,  we  have  to  get  everything  above 
the  statutory  minimum  by  agreement  with  our  employers,  and  it  all 
depends  on  what  the  industry  is  able  to  offer. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  that  connection,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
your  statement  of  a  moment  ago  that  the  fact  that  these  advisory 
committees  will  be  empowered  to  do  what  the  unions  now^  do  by 
collective  bargaining  will  not  affect  a  union's  ability  to  bargain.  The 
authority  given  by  law  to  fix  wages  will  certainly  weaken,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  or  probably,  shall  I  say,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
unionism.  Wliy  should  a  man  want  to  pay  $40  or  $50  a  year  dues, 
when  by  law  he  can  obtain  the  same  relief  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  cannot  do  some  of  these  things  which  the  law 
can  do,  or  it  would  take  us  a  very  long  time  to  do  it,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  need  the  law  to  do  it. 

I  can  giv(;  you  concrete  instances.  The  women's  appareJ  industry 
has  been  spoken  of  as  an  industry  on  wheels.  There  is  very  little 
investment  in  capital,  a  few  sewing  machines,  and  you  can  rent  them; 
a  vacant  room  above  a  store  in  a  small  town,  and  an  experienced 
manager,  and  a  few  experienced  operators,  and  consequently  any 
shop  can  move  very  rapidly  from  a  center  where  the  union  has  estab- 
lished excellent  conditions  to  a  low-cost  or  low-paying  area — and  it  is 
not  always  the  low-cost  labor  area  which  attracts. 

Right  now,  with  the  textile  industry  having  moved  so  largely  from 
New  England  and  northern  New  Jersey,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  feet  of  available  factory  space  are  empty  there.  Those  towns 
soon  will  be  having  large  numbers  of  unemployed  of  a  sort  adaptable 
to  our  industry,  and  industrial  engineers  and  others  know  of  these 
opportunities. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  city  governments  are  making 
active  efforts  to  get  tenants. 

Now,  they  are  likely  to  pry  loose  from  our  union,  people  in  a  center 
like  New  York,  or  any  other  communities  that  they  can.     Within 
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the  last  yoar  I  think  ahoiit  60  shops  have  fled— I  am  not  sure  they 
have  airgone  from  New  York,  but  about  60  have  appeared  in  the 
anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania,  around  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton, 
Hazk^ton,  and  Sunbury.  . 

There  they  get  the  daughters  and  wives  of  men  employed  in  the 
mines  who  otherwise  would  not  have  any  occupation  or  earnings,  and 
they  get  them  foi  very  much  less  than  workers  in  New  York  demand. 
Now,  it  is  a  terrific  job  to  organize  60  small  shops  scattered  around 
that  area.  We  do  it  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  but  they  have  got  one 
foot  on  the  farm  and  one  in  these  little  factories.  They  frequently 
regard  themselves  as  only  temporarily  in  the  industry.  They  are 
doing  unskilled  work,  and  we  cannot,  even  when  we  organize  a  shop, 
raise  the  wages  very  much  because  our  manufacturer  with  whom 
we  have  an  agreement  is  beset  by  others  whom  we  have  not  organized. 
Senator  TuxVNELl.  In  the  last  analysis,  what  is  the  threat  by  which 
you  can  force  an  agreement  by  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  the  last  analvsis,  it  is  a  strike,  but  we  cannot 
strike  effectivelv  in  a  case  of  the  sort  I  described,  where  the  unmedi- 
ate  result  would  be  that  either  the  shop  goes  out  of  existence,  by  which 
we  would  have  lost  everything  we  contended  for,  or  he  shifts  his 
work  to  a  nonunion  shop  in  the  immediate  locality,  a  shop  which  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  strike.     We  do  not  want  to  strike. 

Ours  is  a  very  old  union,  and  one  in  which  we  have  excellent  machin- 
ery for  adjusting  disputes.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  organize  and 
come  to  an  agreement  with  our  employers,  and  that  we  do  in  the 
main.  But  we  have,  of  course,  a  serious  problem  in  the  case  of  shops 
which  have  located  in  hitherto  nonindustrial  districts. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  you  know,  the  South  has  been  for  quite  a 
while  engaged  principally  in  agriculture;  what  effect  would  the  hiking 
of  wages  from  65  to  75  cents  have  on  the  ability  of  farmers  to  obtain 
labor  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  their  farms? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  you  know.  Senator  Ellender,  labor  has  been 
leaving  the  farms  for  the  city  for  many  years. 

During  the  depression  we  had  not  only  the  normally  unemployed 
on  the  farms,  but  there  were  many  backed  up  because  they  would 
have  gone  to  the  cities  if  they  could,  but  could  not  do  so  durmg  that 
period.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  introduction  of  the  caterpillar 
tractor  in-  the  cotton  districts  of  the  South,  the  tractor  and  other 
improved  farm  machinery  has  expelled  from  the  South  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers,  many  of  whom  I  saw  on  the  road  to  southern 
California  in  1939  and  1940.  So  that  if  anybody  has  done  without 
labor  in  the  South,  it  is  the  plantation  owner,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
South  which  you  come  from,  particularly. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  the  result  is  many  of  the  small  farms 
that  used  to  dot  the  countryside  in  my  State,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
other  Southern  States,  have  disappeared.  These  home  owners  have 
been  taken  over  by  larger  operators  so  that  the  small  farm  in  the 
South  that  was  called  home  by  many  is  being  absorbed  as  time  goes 
on. 

Is  not  that  true?  ,        j     i    • 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  it  is,  but  I  do  not  think  that  depletion 
comes  from  legislation  of  this  sort.  I  think  it  comes  from  forces  that 
have  acted  within  the  farm  economy. 

Senator  Ellender.  Doctor,  do  not  say  that  if  you  have  not  had 
the  experience.     I  have  had  it  for  25  years  and  I  think  I  know,     I 
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have  a  farm  down  South  and  I  know  what  has  occurred  to  me  as  well 
as  to  many  of  my  neighbors.  We  simply  cannot  live  with  it.  Higher 
wages  in  industry  raise  farm  wages  to  such  an  extent  that  labor-saving 
devices  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  meet  competition.  We 
cannot  pay  a  higher  wage  unless  we  can  sell  our  crops  for  a  sufficient 
sum  to  cover  wages.  Unless  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  that  phase 
of  the  problem,  my  guess  is  that  within  a  short  period  of  time  the 
small  farmer  who  cannot  afford  to  own  labor-saving  devices,  will 
either  go  out  of  business  or  be  gobbled  up  by  larger  concerns  that  will 
be  able  to. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  is  quite  possible. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  respect  to 
small  business.  Large  businesses  will  gobble  up  the  smaller  ones, 
because  the  smaller  ones  cannot  survive  unless  they  are  in  a  position 
to  own  and  operate  labor-saving  devices.     Do  you  not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Do  I  understand  you  want  to 
hold  down  industrial  wages  to  the  level  of  what  the  small  farmer 
can  pay? 

Senator  Ellender.  No;  I  don't  mean  that  at  all.  I  believe  that 
the  process  must  be  gradual.  That  is,  time  for  adjustment  must  be 
accorded. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  awfully  gradual  for  those  in  the  South, 
Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  comes  in  time.  We  have  raised  it  from  10 
cents  to  40  cents,  and  my  hope  is  we  can  raise  it  to  a  dollar  if  con- 
ditions will  permit  it;  but  my  contention  is  if  we  try  to  do  it  by 
legislation  of  this  character,  overnight,  we  will  hurt  everybody  not 
covered  by  the  legislation  you  are  fostering. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  How  did  we  get  if  from  10  cents  to  40  cents?  Was 
that  not  by  legislation? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war,  we 
would  not  have  gotten  it  up  to  40  cents  without  seriously  affecting 
quite  a  few  industries.  My  prediction  is  that  many  segments  of 
industry  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  burden,  unless  prices  are  in- 
creased. During  the  war  as  I  have  indicated  on  many  occasions, 
with  the  Government  being  the  purchaser  of  almost  50  percent  of  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  and  with  full  employment,  the 
War  Labor  Board  did  not  see  fit  to  raise  the  minimum  to  more  than 
55  cents;  but  what  you  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  have  Congress 
raise  the  minimum  wage,  not  to  55  but  to  65,  and  then  to  75  cents,  in 
a  space  of  only  2  years. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  overstaying  my  time,  but  may  I  say  one 
thing? 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  a  question  yet. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  One  purpose  of  the  65-cent  minimum 

Senator  Ellender.  Seventy-five  cents. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Call  it  75,  then.  Seventy-five  cents,  incidentally, 
will  buy  three-fifths  of  what  the  Government  itself  says  is  a  minimum 
adequate  budget.     Remember  that. 

The  purpose,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  to  provide  enough  for  the  aver- 
age family  to  live  in  decency,  though  that  is  certaiiily  a  very  great 
object,  but  the  purpose  is  not  only  to  support  the  family,  but  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Unless  we  can  have  sufficient  purchasing  power,  the  enterprises 
which  Senator  Ellender  speaks  of  will  be  in  a  more  desperate  plight 
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than  he  foresees.  I  do  not  say  it  is  possible  for  the  conimittee  or  for 
Congress  to  contend  with  all  of  the  differences  in  efficiency,  and  in 
the  size  of  productive  units  which  Senator  Ellender  raises.  Those  are 
historical,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  substandard  conditions  anywhere. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  they  are  bound  to  exist,  and  if,  through 
your  process  of  raising  wages  you,  at  the  same  time  raise  the  cost  of 
the  goods  that  are  consumed  by  those  you  seek  to  help,  they  are  in 
no  better  condition.  Aside  from  that,  every  time  the  Congress 
passes  a  law  to  help  a  special  group,  we  trample  on  the  feet  of  others, 
such  as  school  teachers,  clerks  in  stores,  white  collar  workers,  and 
pensioners.     What  are  you  going  to  do  about  them? 

If  it  were  possible  to  raise  wages  without  disturbing  the  present 
price  structure,  your  argument  would  stand  on  lirm  ground,  but  that 
will  not  result.  The  cost  of  living  is  bound  to  increase,  and  in  so 
doing  we  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  oui-  peoi)le  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  within  the  purview  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  would  like  to  say  in  reply  to  Senator  Ellender, 
that  William  H.  Davis,  who  (luite  recently  was  economic  stabilizer 
and  before  that  was  Chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  who, 
during  the  war,  accepted  the  mandate  of  holding  down  our  wages, 
said  recently  in  an  interview  that  he  believes  we  can  increase  the  real 
wages  of  American  workers,  that  we  can  increase  their  money  wages, 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  living. 

Senator  Ellender.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  He  was  sharply  rebuked  for  it,  and  was  dropped 
from  the  administration,  or  at  least  1  suppose  it  was  for  that  reason, 
but  I  believe  he  is  right,  and  we  believe  that  with  anything  like  full 
utilization  of  America's  capital,  material,  and  labor  resources,  we  can 
so  increase  our  efficiency  of  production  that  we  can  have  more  at  the 
same  price. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  sounds  silly,  to  me. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  said  if  that  were  true,  my  argument  would 
hold,  and  I  quote  William  H.  Davis,  who  was  recently  Economic 
Stabilizer 

Senator  Ellender.  He  denied  it  before  this  committee  that  he 

said  it  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  get  that.     I  had  a  letter  from  him  recently. 
Senator  Ellender.  His  testimony  is  available  to  you  if  you  want 

to  read  it. 

Mr.  Mixchell.  I  would  be  very  happy  to;  and  I  think  the  country 
has  received  the  same  impression  that  I  got  from  him. 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  you  pursue  the  theory  that  is  advanced  by 
those  who  think  that  substandard  wages  must  be  enforced  in  order 
to  keep  in  business  a  particular  class  of  people,  is  that  not  favoritism? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Exactly.  If  Senator  Ellender  will  permit  me  to 
point  out  here,  I  am  a  southerner,  and  we  in  the  South  have  too  long 
entered  the  special  plea  for  ourselves  to  be  allowed  to  exploit  our 
people  and  our  section  because  we  said  we  were  new  in  industry,  and 
we  had  to  be  encouraged. 

Now,  that  made  the  South  a  national  liability.  Anyone  in  the 
union,  under  this  legislation,  has  got  the  right  to  come  to  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  paying  substandard  wages  and  say,  **In  the 
interests  of  America  you  have  to  improve  your  practices." 

Senator  Tunnell.  Under  that  theory,  there  would  be  forced  on  the 
whole  Nation  a  substandard  of  subsistence. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Exactly.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  authority 
of  Congress  is  going  to  be  exerted  positively  to  give  the  whole  Nation 
a  chance,  or  whether  in  default  of  that  the  Nation  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  struggle  against  conditions  which  unionism,  by  itself,  for  a 
great  many  years,  would  not  be  able  to  remove. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  trying  to  do  by  law  what  the  unions 
have  been  unable  to  do  since  they  have  been  organized,  and  that  is 
to  establish  the  same  rate  of  hourly  pay  all  over  the  Nation  for  those 
doing  the  same  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  establish 
the  same  hourly  pay  all  over  the  Nation. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  establish  a  minimum  applicable  all 
over  the  Nation,  and  advisory  committees  can  be  created  with  the 
power  to  classify  jobs  and  fix  hourly  wages  in  proportion  to  the  mini- 
mum fixed  by  Congress.  If  that  is  not  fixing  rates,  then  I  do  not 
understand  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Hourly  wages  vary  tremendously  from  40  cents  at 
the  bottom  to  something  very  much  more  at  the  top.  This  is  the 
minimum.  This  does  not  limit  what  we  will  seek  to  achieve  for  the 
more  skilled  operation  and  more  favorably  placed  workers  above. 

If  a  man  is  sunk  in  a  quagmire,  and  you  offer  him  a  board  on  which 
he  can  pull  himself  up  and  stand,  he  does  not  cease  to  walk  because 
he  has  got  the  board.  That  is  the  first  time  he  is  permitted  to  take 
steps. 

Now,  if  we  have  our  legs  dragging  in  this  slough  of  substandard 
conditions,  it  prevents  what  I  conceive  to  be  useful  action  we  have 
taken  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you. 

Is  Dr.  Foreman  here  now? 

Dr.  Foreman.  I  am  sorry  I  was  late.  Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  was  vour  loss  and  not  ours,  because  we  will 
get  to  hear  you  anyhow. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  might  say  this  is  the  first  cod  mittee  I  have 
ever  attended  wherein  the  chairman  is  always  on  time.  We  lose 
from  15  to  .'30  minutes  in  getting  started  on  many  committees.  I 
want  to  compHment  the  chairman  for  his  promptness. 

Senator  Tunnell.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  they  told  m.e  the 
way  to  lose  the  most  time  was  to  be  prompt.  So  1  thought  in  this 
case,  whei'e  I  could  control  it,  we  would  not  lose  the  time. 

All  right,  now.  Dr.  Foreman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLARK  FOREMAN,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTHERN  CON- 
FERENCE FOR  HUMAN  WELFARE 

Dr.  Foreman.  T  am  Clark  Foreman,  president  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  which  is  an  educational  association 
of  several  thousand  Southerners  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds,  that 
believe  in  the  improvement  of  the  South,  both  in  terms  of  economic 
prosperity  and  democracy. 

Senator  Ellender.  Where  are  your  headquarters? 

Dr.  Foreman.  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  sir. 

I  might  also  say  you  will  hear  from  our  first  president,  Dr.  Frank 
Graham,  who  is  also  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
a  little  later. 
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The  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare  wholeheartedly 
endorses  the  principle  of  the  65-cent  minimum  wage. 

The  Southern  Conference — with  members  in  the  13  Southern 
States — feels  that  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  will  do  much  to  solve 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  South. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Governor  Ellis  Arnall,  of  Georgia,  said  in 
the  July  28th  issue  of  Collier's  magazine: 

The  average  American  annual  income  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  $604. 

Note  that.  The  average  American  income.  Not  the  average 
northern  income. 

Governor  Ai*nall  goes  on: 

In  the  South,  it  wa^  $314. 

The  average  Negro  income  was  considerably  lower. 

No  plan  to  cure  the  South  of  its  will  succeed  which  does  not  make  that  differ- 
ential its  first  order  of  business. 

As  long  as  a  large  segment  of  our  population  is  so  far  down  the  economic  scale^ 
the  South  will  not  thrive. 

Senator  Ellende^i.  Do  you  Include  in  that  the  farmers? 

Dr.  Foreman.  Yes.  These  are  the  Governor  of  Georgia's  published 
figin-es. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  see.  In  that  connection,  would  you  want  to 
give  to  the  farmer  the  same  advantages  and  the  same  returns  per 
year  as  you  propose  to  give  to  industrial  labor? 

Dr.  Foreman.  Senator,  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare  is  composed  of  farmers,  small  businessmen,  as  well  as  workers- 
of  all  sorts,  and  we  are  intensely  interested  in  the  agricultural  problem, 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  recent  paper  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Senator  Ellendei.  You  did  not  answer  my  question.  Do  you 
want  to  have  the  small  fanner  under  tins  bill  which  you  speak  of  as 
a  65-cent  rat  *,  which  is  really  75  c^nts,  and  that  means  $1^0  a  week; 
do  you  want  to  allow  that  to  th'^  farmer  also,  the  $oO  a  week? 

Dr.  Foreman.  We  want  to  see  that  all  of  the  people  of  this  country 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  decent  living,  Senator.  We  want  to  see- 
they  have  a  chance  to  raise  their  children  in  health  and  with  education, 
and  that  applies  to  farmers  as  well  as  workers  and  businessmen. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  have  been  fighting  for  that  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  politics  and  I  have  so  far  failed  to  do  the  job  as  I  would  like 
it  to  be  done.  Special  legislation  always  affects  adversely  groups  not 
included. 

You  still  do  not  answer  my  question. 

Dr.  Foreman.  I  do  not  understand  the  discussion  applies  to  a. 
minimum  wage  for  farmers. 

'  Senator  Ellender.  But  you  want  to  take  care  of  your  entire  mem- 
bership, do  you  not? 

Dr.  Foreman.  Yes;  and  we  do  that  by  providing  a  market  in  the 
South  for  farm  goods  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  sell  goods  at  a 
price  which  will  give  him  a  chance  to  rais »  his  children  in  decency. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  are  not  protecting  the  farmer  as  you 
are  protecting  the  industrial  laborer. 

Dr.  Foreman.  I  think  this  is  a  long  pull  toward  protecting  him,  and 
I  think  the  way  to  do  it  is  by  raising  the  general  standard  of  living 
so  that  we  give  the  farmer  a  better  chance. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  the  farmer  goes  along  with  the  indus- 
trial advance  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Senator  Ellender.  We  have  been  able  to  do  that  by  giving  the 
farmer  a  lot  of  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  think  we  allowed 
him  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  billion  a  year  during  the  war. 

Dr.  Foreman.  Even  before  that,  I  think  the  record  will  show  the 
farmer  advanced  along  with  the  industrial  population. 

Senator  Ellender.  No  doubt;  but  the  advance  of  the  farmer  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  industrial  labor. 

Dr.  Foreman.  I  am  willing  to  testify  to  anvthing  that  will  help 
the  farmer,  and  if  this  is  not  enough,  I  will  testify  to  that  as  well. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  see  the  newspapers  state  that  the  farmer's 
income  for  the  present  year  will  be  $20,000,000,000  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  more  than  half  of  the  total  income  of  the  Nation  in 
1932. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  true.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  had  a  market  to  sell  all  that 
he  produced,  with  the  Federal  Government  purchasing  50  percent 
of  his  output. 

Dr.  Foreman.  We  will  not  have  that  opportunity  if  we  have  an- 
other depression.  If  we  go  into  another  tailspin  industriallv  in  the 
South  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  that  opportunity  will  not  be 
afforded  and  I  think  that  is  the  basic  issue  involved  here. 

You  have  heard  many  ways  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  South  have 
suffered  from  the  low-wage  rate.  You  have  heard  that  the  draft 
rejection  rate  of  the  South  was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  country  because  of  the  poor  health  of  its  citizens.  You  have 
heard  that  there  are  fewer  hospital  beds  per  citizen,  fewer  doctors  per 
citizen,  in  the  South  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  You  know  that 
the  illiteracy  rate  in  the  South  is  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try— 8.8  percent  for  the  Southern  States  compared  to  1.9  percent  for 
the  North  Central  States — because  the  South  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain adequate  schools  for  all. 

There  have  been  many  estimates  of  what  income  is  noeded  for 
maintaining:  health  and  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  Heller  committee  of  the  University  of  California  estimates  that 
in  1944,  a  family  of  four  needed  an  income  of  $2,956  to  maintain 
health  and  efficiency.  Other  estimates  scale  down  from  that.  The 
lowest  estimate  I  have  seen  was  based  upon  the  WPA  relief  program 
for  1935  and  adjusted  by  the  Labor  Department  to  1943  levels  accord- 
ing to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cost-of-living  increases.  The  BLS 
figures  have,  as  you  know,  been  challenged  as  too  low  by  m^ny  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  including  the  CIO  and  the  AFL.  However, 
taking  the  WPA  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures,  a  family  of 
four  would  have  needed  $1,641.23  a  year  to  hve  in  Atlanta,  Ga.— my 
home  town — in  1943  on  the  emergency  level  of  rehef  budgets — and 
$1,590.17  a  year  to  live  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  the  same  level. 

Let's  see  how  the  Labor  Department  breaks  down  this  estimated 
budget.  In  Atlanta,  the  $1,641.23  breaks  down  to  roughly  45  cents 
per  person  per  day  for  food — $24.25  a  month  for  housing  for  the  fam- 
ily— about  $4  a  month  per  person  for  clothing,  and  so  on. 

In  Birmingham  the  budget  breaks  down  this  way:  About  45  cents 
a  day  for  food  for  each  person — $24.50  a  month  for  housing — about 
$4.50  a  month  for  clothing  for  each  person,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  $20  per  month  per  person? 

Dr.  Foreman.  $24.50. 
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Senator  Ellender.  That  is  rather  high,  is  it  not,  for  four  people. 
That  would  be  $80  a  month. 

Dr.  Foreman.  I  do  not  know  anywhere  that  you  can  get  a  decent 
house 

Senator  Ellender.  For  $80. 

Dr.  Foreman.  No;  $20. 

Senator  Ellender.  Per  person? 

Dr.  Foreman.  No;  that  is  for  the  four. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  sorry. 

Dr.  Foreman.  Obviously,  this  budget  would  not  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  in  1943,  let  alone  1945.  Where  can  you  find  ade- 
quate housing  in  Atlanta  for  $24.25  a  month?  How  can  you  buy 
nourishing  food  on  45  cents  a  day? 

Yet,  the  proposed  65-cent  minimum  wage  would  not  even  maintain 
a  family  of  four  at  this  level  if  only  one  member  of  the  family  worked. 
For  65  cents  an  hour,  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  amounts  to 
$1,352.  Therefore,  far  from  dumping  millions  of  southerners  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  would  be  but  a  step  toward 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all  Americans. 

But  let's  get  on  to  some  other  questions. 

Some  opponents  of  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  have  said  that  it 
would  ruin  southern  industries — that  southern  industries  could  not 
operate  at  a  profit  under  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  unless  price 
ceilings  were  lifted. 

Well,  let's  take  a  look  at  three  predominately  southern  industries — 
textile,  tobacco,  and  lumber — and  see  how  they  would  fare  at  present 
price  levels  under  the  65-cent  minimum  wage. 

In  April  1945,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  607,000 
workers  in  the  textile  industry — about  58  percent  of  all  workers  in 
that  industry — received  less  than  65  cents  an  hour. 

It  would  cost  the  whole  textile  industry  $33,000,000  to  pay  all  its 
employees  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  for  a  peacetime  40-hour  work- 
week. Can  the  industrv  afford  this?  In  1944,  the  industry's  profits 
before  taxes  were  $87 1*^000,000.  Subtract  $33,000,000  and  the  in- 
dustry would  still  have  $838,000,000  in  profits  before  taxes. 

In  the  cotton-textile  industry  alone,  profits  before  taxes  jumped 
800  percent  during  the  war  years — from  $38,000,000  in  1939  to 
$340,000,000  in  1944. 

Now,  take  the  lumber  and  timber  industry.  Some  254,000  work- 
ers— about  58  percent  of  the  industry's  workers — get  less  than  65 
cents  an  hour,  according  to  BLS  figures  for  April  1945.  Raising  those 
254,000  to  a  65-cent  minimum  would  cost  the  industry  $67,000,000. 
However,  the  workers  themselves  would  lose  some  $49,000,000  in 
premium  overtime  pay  under  peacetime  conditions.  So  the  lumber 
and  timber  industry  would  have  to  pay  about  $18,000,000  in  addi- 
tional wages — which  would  have  cut  1944  profits  before  taxes  from 
$156,000,000  to  $138,000,000. 

How^  about  the  tobacco  industry?  Here  we  have  49,000  workers — 
or  about  60  percent  of  the  industry  total — receiving  less  than  65  cents 
an  hour.  The  cost  to  the  industry — under  a  40-hour  peacetime  work- 
week— would  be  $7,000,000.  In  1944,  that  would  have  meant 
$147,000,000  in  profits  before  taxes  instead  of  $154,000,000. 

Therefore,  the  bulk  of  southern  industry  can  afford  to  absorb  wage 
increases  without  additional  price  increases.  But  what  will  southern 
industry  gain  by  increasing  the  wage  rate  of  all  its  workers? 
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First  of  all,  it  will  build  pm-chasing  power  for  its  products.  South- 
erners, with  their  low  per  capita  income  constitute  the  largest  unde- 
veloped market  in  the  United  States.  Second,  the  65-cent  minimum 
wage  will  develop  mechanization  in  the  South.  Studies  have  shown 
that  northern  and  southern  workers  with  the  same  working  conditions 
have  roughly  the  same  efficiency  and  productivity.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  justification  for  lower  wages  in  the  South  on  the  basis  of  lower 
efficienc}^  among  southern  workers. 

If  southern  industries  iron  out  this  North-South  differential,  they 
can  absorb  much  of  the  added  labor  costs  by  mechanization.  And  by 
mechanization  I  mean  improved  management  methods,  installation 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  increased  sales  effort,  and  so  forth. 

Southern  industry  will  find  another  advantage  in  a  65-cent  minimum 
wage.  It  will  find  that  skilled  and  efficient  w^orkers  of  the  South  no 
longer  need  to  migrate  to  the  North  for  higher  wages.  Low  wages 
and  poor  working  conditions  have  robbed  the  South  of  many  of  its 
ablest  people.  About  one  child  out  of  every  eight  bom  and  educated 
in  Alabama  or  Mississippi  contributes  his  life's  productivity  to  some 
other  State.  And  nearly  half  of  the  eminent  sc'entists  born  in  the 
South  are  now  living  elsewhere. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  know  why  that  is. 

Dr.  Foreman.  It  is  because  they  have  to  go  to  the  North  to  make 
more. 

Senator  Ellender.  No;  the  fact  is  the  South  produces  more 
children.  Do  you  know  that  the  evidence  shows  in  all  cities  in  this 
country  of  over  100,000  persons,  with  the  exception  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  death  rate  is  much  greater  than  the  birth  rate? 

Dr.  Foreman.  But  are  you  saying  we  do  not  need  those  scientists 
in  the  South? 

Senator  Ellender.  No. 

Dr.  Foreman.  Can  we  afford  to  export  half  of  our  able,  trained 
scientists? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  you  about  the 
schooling  a  minute  ago.  I  would  like  to  see  everybody  raised.  You 
know  yourself  that  the  schoolteacher  of  Mississippi  is  poorly  paid 

Dr.  Foreman.  Why?  Because,  we  do  not  have  enough  income  in 
the  State  to  pay  them  decently,  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  it  is  to 
get  the  people  to  pay  taxes  so  that  teachers  can  get  a  decent  salary. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mississippi  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State, 
and  if  she  were  to  take  every  cent  of  taxes  now  collected,  and  pay  it 
to  her  schoolteachers  they  would  each  receive  less  per  year  than  New 
York  is  paying  to  its  teachers. 

Dr.  Foreman.  Of  course,  that  is  because  ^lississippi  has  the  lowest 
income  of  any  State  in  the  South. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  the  question  is.  How  will  you  raise  those 
teachers  to  the  standard  3^ou  are  attempting  to  raise  the  industrial 
worker? 

Dr.  Foreman,  It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  absolutely  logical  step, 
because  if  you  give  the  workers  and  farmers  adequate  pay,  they  can 
pay  taxes  and  thereby  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  are  not  doing  that  under  this  bill. 
You  are  helping  industrial  workers  and  at  the  same  time  making  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Mississippi  farmer  to  survive. 

Dr.  Foreman.  I  am  hoping  a  bill  will  be  passed  that  will  do  it,  and 
I  think  we  should  have  a  65-cent  minimum  as  a  step  in  that  direction. 
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Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  75  cents.  Don't  call  it  65,  because 
it  is  75  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

Dr.  Foreman.  Except  for  the  effect  on  my  figures  here,  I  will  be 
perfectly  will  in  ^r  to  changi^  it  to  75. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  wrong  in  your  figures;  that  is  what  it  is. 

Dr.  Foreman.  Another  question  which  has  been  raised  is — What 
will  happen  to  the  southern  farmer  if  wages  increase  for  industrial 
workers? 

We  Ivnovv  that  the  South  has  one-half  of  the  Nation's  farmers, 
one-third  of  its  land,  but  only  one-fourth  of  its  farm  income. 

We  know  that  the  average  income  of  the  southern  farm  family  in 
1940  was  only  $380.  The  ovcrs\'helming  majority  of  southern  farmers 
barely  eke  out  an  existence. 

Yet,  during  the  war  years,  the  farmers  of  the  South  made  groat 
progress.  Where  cotton  and  tobacco  once  dominated  the  land,  pea- 
nuts, soybeans,  sweetpotatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  livestock  are 
beginning  to  flourish.  The  volume  of  food  production  in  1942  was 
17  percent  higher  than  in  1935-39.  This  progress  must  continue  from 
a  one-crop  economy  to  a  diversified  economy  which  will  reclaim  eroded 
land  and  raise  the  living  standard  of  the  farmer. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  3^ou  know  how  the  peanut  industry  sub- 
sisted so  well,  and  made  a  profit?  It  was  through  a  Govenmient 
guarantee  to  the  tune  of  $110  a  ton,  or  some  such  figure.  Do  you 
think  that  will  continue? 

Dr.  Foreman.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  if  the  people  can  afford 
to  pay  real  prices,  the  farmer  will  produce,  and  then  the  farmer  can 
make  a  decent  living  and  the  farm  children  can  get  an  education  and 
live  under  healthy  conditions. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  talking  of  the  standard  of  living,  and 
my  contention  is  and  has  been,  that  as  you  increase  the  prices  of  farm 
products  which  you  speak  of,  it  also  increases  the  cost  of  living,  so 
that  those  you  are  trying  to  help  will  find  themselves  in  two  or  three 
years  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  now,  respecting  their  standard 
of  living. 

As  I  have  said  here  on  two  or  three  occasions,  if  you  can  buy  today 
for  $5  what  would  have  cost  you  $8  six  months  ago,  your  standard 
of  living  is  certainly  not  affected. 

Dr.  Foreman.  If  you  accept  that  premise;  but  I  have  shown  you 
that  in  the  three  principal  industries,  the  65-cent  minimum  could  be 
put  in  without  materially  reducing  the  profits  of  the  industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  We  have  had  it  in,  the  record  a  little  differently 
from  that. 

Dr.  Foreman.  They  are  Government  figures. 

Higher  wages  for  workers  will  be  a  stimulus  to  the  progress  of 
southern  farmers,  rather  than  a  handicap.  For  higher  wages  mean 
higher  purchasing  power  for  southern  products,  both  industrial  and 
agricultural.  It  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that  farm  income 
rises  along  with  city  income,  but  that  when  city  income  drops,  farm 
income  drops  faster.  And  city  income  will  drop  with  the  end  of  war- 
time ov^ertime  and  bonuses,  unless  measures  are  taken  such  as  the  65- 
cent  minimum  wage.  All  farmers  will  suffer  with  the  end  of  wartime 
overtime  and  bonuses— but  especially  the  millions  of  southern  farmers 
who  live  on  the  edge  of  destitutioiL 
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As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  said  in  his  statement  before 
this  committee: 

Farmers  are  interested  in  all  types  of  legifelation  which  may  lead  to  increased 
purchasing  power  among  their  customers.  This  proposed  amendment  will  no 
doubt  have  an  mfluence  in  expanding  the  demand  for  food  and  fiber. 

For  families  with  incomes  below  $500  ordinarily  consume  in  a  year 
only  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  of  food  per  person.  While 
families  with  incomes  between  $1,500  and  $2,000  consume  about 
1,500  pounds  of  food.  And  families  with  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over 
consume  well  over  a  ton  of  food  a  year.  Furthermore,  the  higher 
the  income,  the  more  expensive  the  tvpe  of  food  consumed.  Low- 
income  families  depend  upon  such  foods  as  beans,  potatoes,  and 
bread— while  the  high-income  families  eat  much  more  fruit,  meat, 
dairy  products,  and  vegetables. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  South  cannot  afford  to 
oppose  the  65-cent  minimum  wage.  The  South  should  welcome  a 
65-cent  minimum  wage  as  a  means  of  increasing  its  per  capita  income. 

The  South  has  been  richly  endowed  with  physical  resources.  Yet 
these  resources  have  never  been  exploited  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
a  high  standard  of  living  for  its  people.  At  present,  the  per  capita 
income  in  the  South  is  insufl^icient  to  maintain  adequate  schools  and 
other  public  services.  A  higher  per  capita  income  would  mean  better 
education,  better  health,  better  housing.  It  would  mean  greater 
purchasing  po^yer  for  the  products  of  southern  farms  and  factories. 

A  G5-cent  minimum  wage  would  be  one  of  the  stepping  stones  to  a 
new,  advancing,  postwar  South. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  some  other  questions,  Senator? 

Senator  Ellender.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Your  theory  is,  the  more  wages  one  obtains  the 
more  he  spends  and  the  more  he  eats  and  wears? 

Dr.  Foreman.  Not  only  more,  but  better. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  said  some  families  consume  only  a  thousand 
pounds  of  food  per  person  while  those  with  better  incomes  consume 
1,500  pounds  of  food? 

Dr.  Foreman.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  let  us  take  it  the  other  way. 

Suppose  the  theory  of  low  income  is  the  correct  one,  then  why 
should  we  not  by  some  sort  of  statute,  or  maybe  by  agreement  or 
collective  bargaining  reduce  the  wage  to  50  cents  a  day;  if  that  is  the 
correct  theory,  why  should  we  not  do  that? 

Dr.  Foreman.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  maknig  a  mistake  in 
the  last  100  years  in  trying  to  raise  people's  incomes? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  not  that  the  opposite  theory  from  this  one 
of  vours? 

Dr.  Foreman.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  so. 

Let  us  take  another  example. 

\^*hy  not  make  all  of  the  States  like  Mississippi,  instead  of  making 
Mississippi  like  the  rest  of  the  States 

Senator  Ellender.  Not  all  States  are  agricultural  like  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Foreman.  They  do  not  need  to  be  agricultural.  They  are 
introducing  industries  in  Mississippi. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  you  make  them  all  industrial,  I  wonder 
where  we  will  get  our  food  supply. 

Dr.  Foreman.  We  want  a  balanced  economy. 
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Senator  EllendeH.  You  are  putting  them  all  in  the  same  boat. 

Dr.  Foreman.  We  want  a  balanced  economy,  whereby  the  workers 
make  a  decent  living  and  the  farmers  arc  able  to  sell  their  products 
for  a  decent  price. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

I  see  Dr.  Graham  here,  and  I  do  not  have  his  name  on  the  list. 
Were  you  intending  to  testify  this  morning? 

Dr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  Mr.  Kaplan  here? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Yes,  sir;  but  1  would  be  very  h«ppy  to  have  Dr. 
Graham,  go  on  ahead  of  me. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  appreciate  that.  I  think  Dr.  Graham  should 
have  a  chance  to  testify,  if  he  will. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  FRANK  GRAHAM,  STATE  COMMITTEE, 
SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE  FOR  HUMAN  WELFARE 

Dr.  Graham.  My  name  is  Frank  Graham.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
State  committee  of  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  have  some  connection  with  the  Univei-sity 
of  North  Carolina;  do  you  not.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  appearing  in  that  capacity. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  president? 

Dr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Dr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  speak  here  as  a  southerner  who  is  proud  of  the  part  the 
South  played  in  the  making  of  this  Nation,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
the  South  come  back  into  that  position  of  leadership,  creative  genius, 
and  contribution  to  this  Republic. 

\^'e  all  recall  that  the  men  who  stirred  up  the  Revolution  and  who 
led  the  Revolution,  ^^'ashington,  Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  were 
southerners,  and  that  the  chief  framer  of  the  Constitution  was  a 
southerner,  and  also  that  the  man  who  made  the  basic  interpretations 
of  that  Constitution  as  they  stand  up  to  this  hour  was  a  southerner; 
that  the  man  who  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  the  two  hemispheres 
was  a  southerner;  that  the  three  greatest  figures  of  democracy  in 
America,  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  were 
southerners;  that  the  man  Vvho  became  in  a  sense  the  Moses  of  modern 
history,  Booker  T.  Washington,  was  a  southerner;  and  that  the 
major  prophet  of  the  destiny  of  democracy,  Woodrow  Wilson,  was 
born  in  the  South. 

So,  as  a  southerner,  I  am  standing  on  a  great  tradition,  and  have 
great  pride  in  that  tradition. 

Yet,  it  has  come  about  in  the  course  of  the  decades  that  the  South 
became,  as  President  Roosevelt  said,  our  economic  problem  No.  1. 

I  am  not  one  who  thinks  he  said  that  in  depreciation  of  the  South. 
I  think  President  Roosevelt  said  that  out  of  his  gi-eat  heart,  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  struggle  the  southern  people  were  making  and 
are  still  making  to  have  a  larger  part  in  the  house  their  fathers  built. 

Now,  why  did  President  Roosevelt  say  the  South  was  economic 
problem  No.  1? 
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Well,  we  have,  perhaps,  the  finest  soils,  but  we  have  the  most 
wasted  soils,  and  not  only  the  most  wasted  soils,  but  m  one  sense,  the 
most  wasted  people. 

We  have  the  lowest  wage,  the  lowest  purchasing  power,  the  highest 
illiteracy  rate,  the  highest  interest  rate,  the  lowest  per  capita  circu- 
lation of  books,  the  lowest  number  of  children  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation in  high  schools  and  college. 

Senator  Tunnell.  One  of  your  witnesses  said  you  had  the  highest 
rate  of  rejections  for  armed  service. 

Dr.  Graham.  This  is  true  of  a  number  of  Southern  States.  I 
might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  also  from  the  South  came  the  largest 
number  of  volunteers.  So,  I  would  connect  this  rejection  rate  with 
that  fact,  because  if  vital  young  men  rush  to  the  war,  that  is  going 
to  have  some  bearing  on  the  proportion  of  the  unfit. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  taken  from 
the  total  including  volunteers,  or  compared  only  with  those  who  were 
mducted. 

Dr.  Graham.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  many  young  southerners 
rushed  off  to  the  war— and  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  sense  of  false 
pride,  because  I  think  all  of  our  States  did  their  part  magnificently 
in  contribution  to  the  war,  and  that  the  workers  in  all  American 
States  combined  with  our  brave  allies  to  win  this  war. 

W  ell,  these  facts  constitute  an  economic  problem.  I  am  not  going 
to  hark  ba^k  to  the  Civil  \var  as  any  alibi,  although  I  think  it  has  its 
bearing.  But  also  the  southern  people  have  worked  under  great 
handicaps. 

There  has  been  discrimination  against  the  South.  Certainly  the 
high  tariffs  have  worked  against  an  agricultural  people,  and  we  are 
still  considerably  an  agricultural  people. 

Also  the  freight-rate  discriminations  have  worked  against  the 
southern  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  merchant,  as  Senator  Ellender 
has  pointed  out;  and  the  southern  people  carry  a  tremendous  educa- 
tional overload,  which,  though,  can  make  the  South  not  economic 
problem  No.  1,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  chief  hope  of  this  Nation 

I  will  not  go  into  the  matter  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  schools, 
but  there  is  a  great  amount  of  logic  on  which  the  South  can  stand, 
not  to  ask  for  charity,  but  only  justice. 

A  child,  trained  in  a  school,  is  trained  not  only  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  State,  but  of  the  United  States,  and  even  if  Senator  Lister  Hill's 
bill  which  3rou  are  supporting  were  to  go  through  the  support  would 
still  be  about  87K  percent  by  the  States. 

So,  discriminatory  freight  rates,  high  tariff  rates,  educational  over- 
load, have  all  worked  to  make  the  South  an  economic  problem  for  the 
Nation,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  low  wages  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  Itict  that  we  have  the  least  purchasing  power  in  the  South,  have 
contributed  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  our  rightful  place  in  tliis 
Nation  ot  States. 

Now,  I  am  speaking  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  principle  of  higho" 
wages,  and  for  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage,  a  higher  minimum 
wage,  just  as  high  as  our  economy  can  stand 

Now 

Senator  Ellender.  Could  you  expand  on  that,  doctor? 
Dr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  say  that  a  minimum  wage  that  would  afford  a  decent  level 
of  hving,  that  will  give  the  indi\4dual  worker  more  food  and  more 
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clothing  and  therefore  a  stronger  body,  and  therefore  a  more  alert 
mind,  increases  efficiency  in  production. 

It  increases  efficiency  in  production,  and  if  you  study  industrial 
histoiv,  in  all  the  nations  as  they  became  industrialized,  you  will  find 
that  with  an  increase  in  the  minimum  of  the  wage,  there  is  an  increase 
in  production. 

There  are  also  contributions  to  efficiency  by  recognizing  skill,  and 
having  peg  points  for  increased  skill  and  efficiency.  Also,  increasing 
the  minimum  wage,  increases  the  total  wage,  and  increases  the  markets 
for  merchants,  for  manufacturers  and  for  farmers,  and  this  increase 
in  the  market  therefore  increases  production  wliich  is  one  of  the 
maximum  goals  of  this  age  in  which  we  are  living,  and  that  increase 
in  production  therefore  increases  the  turn-over,  and  the  increase  in 
the  turn-over  has  a  tendency,  in  the  long  run  to  decrease  costs;  and 
also  increase  in  wages  increases  the  demand  for  advanced  technology 
which,  in  turn,  reduces  hours  and  releases  workers  for  other  industries 
to  make  machines  made  possible  by  the  new  technology. 

So  in  the  long  run,  in  general,  on  the  basis  of  imhistrial  history,  we 
find  tliat  an  increase  in  wages,  an  increase  in  minimum  wage,  is  sound 
economically,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  will  have  great  meaning  to  the 
South. 

The  southern  people  constitute  32  percent  of  our  American  people, 
and  they  receive  only  8  percent  of  the  nj^tional  income.  Tliat  is  not 
as  of  this  hour,  but  of  an  hour  that  I  can  substantiate. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  because  we  are  now  and  have  been 
primarily  agricultural? 

Dr.  Graham.  Well,  I  would  say  in  part,  yes;  because  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  history,  at  least  since  Appomattox,  the  economy 
has  been  lopsided  and  loaded  against  the  farmer,  and  let  me  say, 
Senator,  that  in  speaking  for  the  industrial  workers  of  America,  I  am 
also  speaking  for  the  agricultural  workers  of  Americn. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  constitute  31  percent  of  our  people,  and 
they  received  as  of  a  date  that  I  can  substantiate,  only  9  percent  of  the 
national  income. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  date  is  that?  You  said  8  percent  a  while 
ago.     Is  that  prewar? 

Dr.  Graham.  Yes;  prewar.     I  do  not  have  the  war  figures. 

I  think  in  considering  our  economy,  we  should  have  peacetime 
figures  as  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Ellender.  We  have  had  some  hearings  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated, where  there  was  testimony  which,  in  effect,  showed  that  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  were  spent  during  this  war  to  help  the 
Government  to  arm  itself,  84  out  of  every  100  dollars  found  its  way 
into  a  small  northeastern  area  of  our  country. 

Dr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeared  before  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Army  to  protest  against  any  policy  that  would  have 
any  such  result,  and  I  did  that  not  only  as  a  southerner,  but  as  an 
American. 

Senator  Ellender.  Your  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears,  though,  did  it  not? 

Dr.  Graham.  Well,  it  did  not  get  very  far. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  know  it  did  not,  because  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

Dr.  Graham.  I  say  we  are  one  whole  people.  We  are  48  States 
with  responsibilities  of  States,  but  after  all,  we  are  not  only  a  union  of 
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States,  but  a  Nation,  and  everything  that  will  build  up  the  South  will 
build  up  America.  " 

Senator  Tunnell.  In  the  WPA,  the  Southern  States  got  $19 
compared  with  $54  in  the  Northwest. 

Dr.  Graham.  The  reason  for  that  is  because  we  had  a  low-wage 
rate,  and  that  somewhat  condemned  us  there.  We  want  to  get  that 
wage  rate  raised. 

Senator  Smith.  Dr.  Graham,  could  I  interrupt? 

Dr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  I  want  to  say  I  heard  you  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee considenng  the  educational  bill,  and  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  your  whole  philosophy,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  to  what 
extent,  in  your  judgment,  the  price  element  enters  in  here.  If  we 
raise  wages,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  testimony  that  in  marginal  industries 
prices  would  have  to  be  raised. 

We  are  still  operating  under  OPA,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
that  controls  must  be  maintained,  but  there  you  get  the  marginal 
industries  in  the  big  squeeze,  pushing  up  wages  and  pushing  prices 
down,  and  I  fear  we  may  have  unemployment  by  that  route,  and 
then,  the  demand  for  Government  projects,  while  we  want  to  get 
private  industry  back  into  full  operation. 

Dr.  Graham.  Senator,  I  get  your  point  and  I  would  say  in  reply, 
and  not  so  much  by  way  of  rejoinder  but  by  statement,  that  the 
biggest  thing  on  the  home  front  now  is  working  out,  by  the  most 
competent  person  to  do  it,  a  wage  basic  dollar  to  fill  into  this  void  we 
have  now. 

VE-day  and  VJ-day  came  so  quickly,  but  even  without  knowing 
it  was  to  be  that  sudden,  the  War  Labor  Board  recommended  in  one 
of  the  papers  that  went  to  the  Administration  that  there  be  called  a 
conference  of  the  most  interested  and  competent  people  against  the 
day  of  the  end  of  the  war,  so  that  when  the  War  Labor  Board's 
powers  ended — because,  after  all,  it  is  a  war  board  with  the  sanctions 
of  the  war;  and  when  those  sanctions  ended  for  corporations,  unions, 
and  the  public,  we  were  trusting  that  new  sanctions  would  be  developed 
on  the  basis  of  a  tripartite  conference  of  labor,  management,  and  the 
public,  with  the  backing  of  the  President,  if  necessary,  and  with  the 
backing  of  Congress  to  fill  in  that  void. 

Senator  Smith.  I  believe  in  that  100  percent,  but  how  far  should 
Congress  go  in  wage  fixing  any  higher  than  a  minimum  wage  for  a 
proper  subsistence  level;  beyond  that,  will  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
collective  bargaining  and  negotiation? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  go  along  with  you  there,  but  the  question  arises, 
Wliat  is  the  subsistence  point? 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  it  is  75  cents.  It  may  be  more  than 
that,  but  I  am  not  judging  that  here. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  see  it  higher  than  that  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can  legislate  it  higher  than  that;  that  is  the  diflaculty.  *t' 

Dr.  Graham.  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  a  Nation-wide  minimum 
wage  with  the  competition  by  the  15  percent  that  does  not  like  to 
play  according  to  the  rules  that  are  worked  out  by  trade  associations; 
and  Congress  has  to  protect  the  85  percent  enhghtened  businessmen 
against  the  15  percent  who  will  cut  throats. 

So,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cutthroat  competition,  you  have  to  put 
under  them  a  floor  or  a  minimum  wage  for  all  workers  in  America. 
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Senator  Smith.  Even  though  many  of  our  workers  are  incorporated 
into  unions  and  can  bargain  for  their  position? 

Dr.  Graham.  The  unorganized  worker  sliouhl  have  his  day  in 
court,  and  this  bill  is  to  give  the  unprotected,  unorganized  worker  a 
floor  under  which  you  do  not  go  in  cutthroat  competition. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  where  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  It  is 
the  unorganized  fellow,  the  sweatshop  person  who  needs  the  protec- 
tion,  and  we  are  trying  to  discover  what  that  ought  to  be.  I  am  not 
sure  the  organized  workers  that  arc  able  to  bargain  collectively,  will 
will  be  helped  by  our  legislating  wages  to  any  great  extent. 

Dr.  Graham.  They  would  be  helped  by  a  minimum  wage  because 
that  would  be  foi  organized  workers  also;  it  would  be  for  all  workers, 
whether  organized  or  unorganized. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  percentage  of  the  workers  of  America  are 
organized.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Graham.  Right  now? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Dr.  Graham.  I  would  not  say  with  responsibihty,  but  I  would 
say  it  is  over  10,000,000,  way  over  10,000,000. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Out  of  fifty-some  million? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  thhik  Broatlus  Mitchell  could  tell  you  that  exactly. 
He  is  a  professor  of  economics,  while  I  am  just  a  layman. 

Wliat  is  the  figure,  Broadus? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  say  about  14,000,000. 

Dr.  Graham.  I  knew  it  was  over  10,000,000. 

Senator  Smith.  Out  of  how  many  potentials? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  During  the  war  we  have  had  an  enlarged  labor 
force,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  potential  is,  but  call  it 
50,000,000. 

Senator  Smith.  That  includes  professional  people,  farmers,  and 
everyone  else. 

I  am  talking  about  workers  in  industry  where  unions  are  primarily 
interested.  Take  the  CIO  and  A.  F.  of  L.  who  are  interested  in 
workers  in  industry;  I  thought  that  figure  was  around  25,000,000. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  cannot  give  you  that,  but  I  think  Dr.  Kaplan 
can  throw  some  light  on  that. 

Dr.  Graham.  I  would  say  less  than  half  of  the  iudystrial  workers 
are  organized. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  that  is  about  right.  Doctor. 

My  figures  were  somewhere  around  12,000,000  to  14,000,000  in 
unions  out  of  possibly  a  25,000,000  potential. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  employed? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  may  be  Dr.  Kaplan  has  some  more  detailed 
information. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  we  will  ask  him. 

First,  will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  David  Kaplan,  chief  economist  for  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

I  am  now  reading  from  the  Monthly  I^abor  Review  of  December 
1944,  which  shows  that  the  number  employed  in  nonagricultural 
establishments  for  the  month  of  October  1944  was  38,481,000;  in 
nonmanufacturing  establishments  it  was  15,724,000. 
^  Senator  Smith.  The  38,000,000  is  the  over-all,  outside  of  the 
agricultural? 
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Mr.  Kaplan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  That  would  include  professional  men? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  And  clerical  white-collar  workers. 

Senator  Smith.  They  are  not  all  members  of  unions  are  they? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  These  arc  employees  in  nonagricultural  establish- 
ments.    They  are  not  privately  employed  people. 

Dr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
for  the  committee's  consideration,  the  value,  at  this  critical  hour  in 
our  history,  and  the  necessity  of  having  social  mechanisms  that  keep 
up  with  scientific  mechanisms.  I  think  all  of  the  American  people 
now  are  very  much  troubled  about  the  implications  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  a  background  here  for  consideration 
of  the  influence  of  scientific  mechanisms  on  the  economic  and  social 
structure  and  on  history  itself,  and  in  doing  this,  I  wTsh  you  would 
keep  in  mind  that  v/hen  a  new  scientific  mechanism  comes,  it  dem.ands 
in  social  self-defense  of  the  people  corresponding  social  mechanisms 
for  the  human  control  of  the  scientific  mechanism. 

These  little  mechanisms,  some  of  them  very  tiny  things,  when  they 
come  into  history  have  economic,  social,  intellectual,  and  even  spiritual 
repercussions  that  reach  around  the  earth  and  down  into  the  centuries, 
and  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  three  great  transitions  in 
history. 

1  am  not  an  economic  interpreter  of  history,  but  I  recognize  the 
economic  factor  in  history,  but  just  as  one  of  the  factors.  These 
factors  are  economic,  poiitical,  social,  ps^^chological,  cultural,  and 
spiritual.  Perhaps  the  last  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  if  we  get  its 
basic  implications. 

Europe  had  been  in  what  was  called  the  Middle  Ages  for  centuries 
when  there  came  along  a  little  mechanism. 

Before  one  of  these  mechanisms  comes  into  history,  there  is  an 
intellectual  revolution  which  precedes  it.  The  Middle  xVges  made  a 
great  contribution  to  mankind.  It  gave  parliament,  the  noble  cathe- 
drals, the  universities. 

Higher  learning  had  been  promoted  theretofore,  but  no  universities 
had  l)een  established. 

The  Middle  Ages  produced  universities. 

In  the  great  medieval  period  there  were  forces  and  ferments  which 
were  going  to  disintegrate  the  medieval  world  and  reintegrate  the 
modern  world,  modernism  and  commercialism,  but  we  were  missing 
part  of  that  transition  in  that  we  overlooked  a  little  mechanism. 

Preceding  that  mechanism  came  an  intellectual  revolution — not  pre- 
ceding it,  but  preceding  its  perfection  w  as  the  period  called  the  renais- 
sance, or  revival  of  learning.  With  the  revival  of  learning  came  the 
idea  the  world  was  round  and  not  flat. 

The  medieval  man  thought  there  were  limits  to  the  earth  on  which 
they  lived;  that  there  were  boiling  seas  and  monsters  at  the  end  where 
you  would  drop  over. 

This  old  Greek  idea  which  came  out  of  Alexandria  and  Athens  was 
revived  after  it  had  been  lost  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  That  idea 
was  basic,  but  also  the  mechanism  was  basic,  and  that  was  the  com- 
pass, evolved  out  of  the  minds,  hands,  and  necessities  of  many  people, 
the  Chinese,  northern  European,  Alexandria,  Mediterranean,  and 
then,  with  the  perfections  of  the  ItaUans  and  Portuguese,  the  little 
compass  arrived  at  a  point  of  comparative  perfection  about  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  the  idea  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth. 
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There  came  through  that  httle  mechanism— first  you  have  an  in- 
tellectual revolution,  a  great  economic  revolution  called  the  commer- 
cial revolution;  ships  which  had  heen  held  within  interior  seas  or  close 
to  continental  shore  linas  were  released  from  these  interior  sets  to  saU 
over  the  outer  oceans  to  discover  a  new  world  and  new  ways  to  an  old 
""""ti  %  i-'J?!^"'^  ^he  direction  of  commerce  and  the  course  of  business. 
1  liat  little  mechamsm,  and  the  propulsion  given  the  commercial 
oil'' }  /(""  ^  }u   c^,"^P^s  resulted  in  the  rise  of  a  new  class  in  history 
called  the  middle  class,  and  this  middle  class  which  came  from  the 
commercial  revoution  and  from  the  little  compass  and  scientific  ideas 
back  ot  that  little  compass,  this  middle  class  was  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  Kenaissance,  the  commercial  revolution  itself,  the  rise  of  the  na- 
tiona    state,  the  scientific  and  philosophic  revolutions,  the  French 
Kevolution,  and  those  struggles  for  civil  and  poHtical  liberties  which 
come  in  an  industrial  revolution. 

So  this  little  magnetic  needle  became  the  pivot  on  which  the  medie- 
val turned  into  the  modern  world. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Wlien  did  the  telescope  come  in? 

JL>r.  Graham.  That  was  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Now,  sir,  your  question  illustrates  the  point.     It  is  part  of  another 

intellectual  revolution.     The  scientific  revolution  of  the  seventeenth 

century   was  given  impetus  by  the   commercial   revolution   of  the 

hlteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     The  telescope  and  microscope  eave 

a  new  technique  to  scientific  observation,   and   that   changed   the 

lundamental  law  itself,  was  in  itself  an  intellectual  revolution,  and 

that  intellectual  revolution,  with  its  idea  of  latent  heat,  and  its  idea 

01  the  expansive  power  of  steam  which  was  in  the  book  of  a  professor 

named  Black  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     He  had  a  mechanic 

working  in  his  laboratory  and  that  mechanic  took  the  idea  of  the  latent 

heat  and  expansive  power  of  steam  and  applied  it  to  an  old  steam 

engine  which  for  70  years  had  been  very  wasteful  in  pumping  coal  in 

^outh  W  ales,  and  he  made  it  an  economic  instrument. 

Instead  of  producing  power  on  atmospheric  pressure  through  con- 
densation of  steam,  he  injected  a  separate  condenser  and  used  the 
direct  power  of  the  steam  against  a  piston  whose  motion  was  made 
rotary.  His  invention  of  the  steam  pump  revolutionized  the  modern 
world. 

That  brings  us  to  the  industrial  revolution  which  was  preceded  by  a 
new  scientific  revolution  with  the  invention  of  a  mechanism  This 
industrial  revolution  multiplied  production  beyond  anybody's  dreams 
and  also  multiplied  the  population  on  this  earth  and  was  the  dynamic 
impulse  to  the  gi-eat  labor  movement  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  state  of  democracy  in  the  modern  world 

It  produced  the  women's  movement,  because  the  women  followed 
the  machine,  out  of  the  home  and  into  the  factories. 

The  great  public  education  movement  for  the  education  of  all 
people  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  economic  position  also  came 
from  it. 

All  of  those  things  came  out  of  the  commercial  revolution,  and  I  am 
suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  little  steam  pump  which  came 
out  of  an  idea  which  was  the  result  of  a  need  to  meet  the  new  demand 
of  the  commercial  revolution,  and  which  now  included  the  new  world 
and  makmg  necessary  larger  production  and  longer  transportation 
and  quicker  communication,  and  which  made  man  in  response  to 
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necessity  use  his  mind,  and  these  new  devices  of  scientific  precision 
were  used  to  make  power  engines,  steam  engines,  electric  dynamos 
and  turbo-generators  and,  in  our  time,  gas  and  oil  engines. 

That  is  what  that  little  mechanism  did  to  the  world. 

But  I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  the  revolutions, 
economic,  and  social,  which  came  with  those  mechanisms,  human 
society  had  time  to  make  adjustments.  We  were  quicker  on  the 
scientific  mechanisms,  and  slow  on  social  and  spiritual  development. 

You  will  see  what  I  am  coming  to. 

Here  we  have  an  atomic  engine  on  the  way,  and  I  wonder  how  much 
time  we  will  have  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  the  social 
mechanism. 

If  the  industrial  revolution  demanded  such  social  mechanisms  as 
minimum  wage,  full  production,  fair  employment  practices,  abolition 
of  poll  tax,  Federal  aid  to  states  for  schools.  Federal  aid  to  build 
hospitals — and  one  of  the  tragic  needs  in  America  today  is  hospital 
beds  for  low-income  people — that  would  be  a  social  mechanism. 

I  say,  if  the  industrial  revolution  made  imperative  these  social 
adjustments  through  these  social  mechanisms  what  does  the  atomic 
revolution  demand  that  we  do  without  waiting  around  for  five  or 
six  decades,  or  even  two  or  three  hundred  years  in  slow  adjustment 
to  these  powerful  dynamic  revolutions. 

This  mechanical  framework  flung  around  the  earth  by  an  industrial 
revolution  picks  out  a  war  or  a  depression  or  ajiy  thing  that  involves 
human  beings. 

Now,  it  can  also  pick  up  an  atomic  bomb,  and  that  atomic  bomb 
becomes  enmeshed  in  this  great  mechanical  framework,  and  with 
it  you  can  destroy  40,000,000  people  m  one  night  according  to  an 
authority  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning. 

Now,  we  are  really  in  this  position:  Either  we  must  learn  to  control 
our  great  scientific  mechanisms  through  social  mechanisms,  and  spirit- 
ual motives,  or  this  great  industrial  technological  power  will  destroy 
mankind  in  its  own  unregulated  self-destruction. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Doctor,  I  could  listen  to  you  by  the  hour, 
but  we  really  have  to  hear  another  witness  by  12  o'clock. 

Dr.  Graham.  All  right,  sir. 

I  just  want  to  suggest  in  closing  that  we  see  this  simple  demand 
here  for  a  minimum  wage,  whatever  the  just  figure  should  be,  as  a 
social  mechanism 

Senator  Ellender.  Whatever  what? 

Dr.  Graham.  Whatever  the  just  figure  should  be,  as  a  social 
mechanism  to  meet  the  demands  of  scientific  mechanisms,  America, 
the  home  of  the  atomic  bomb,  has  a  great  moral  responsibility,  for 
that  bomb  that  fell  on  Hiroshima  with  the  full  physical  power  of  the 
universe  is  our  moral  responsibility. 

I  was  going  to  suggest  here  another  scientific  revolution  of  the 
last  50  years  which  preceded  this  coming  atomic  revolution,  where 
they  reexamined  the  whole  theory  of  the  atom  as  a  bundle  of  energy 
which  you  can  protect,  keep,  and  capture,  and  wheri  you  do,  you 
capture  nothing  less  than  the  power  of  the  universe;  and  we  must 
develop  social  mechanisms  and  supplemental  developments  in  order 
to  save  mankind  so  we  are  not  turned  back  to  an  animal  species  that 
has  not  learned  not  to  make  mechanisms  that  it  cannot  control. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you.  A  statement  for  the  record  has 
been  submitted  by  Albert  J.  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers.     It  will  be  inserted. 

(The  statement  appears  in  the  appendix.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  KAPLAN,  CHIEF  ECONOMIST,  INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS,  CHAUFFEURS,  AND 
WAREHOUSEMEN  OF  AMERICA 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  Mr.  Kaplan,  just  tell  us  your  full 
name  and  position. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  David  Kaplan.  I  am  the  chief  economist  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  and  Warehouse- 
men of  America. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  proceed  in  your  own  way,  just  so  it  does 
not  take  us  too  far  into  the  senatorial  hours. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  am  going  to  be  quite  brief,  Senator.  I  want  to 
place  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  an  organization  which  includes  more  than  600,000  Ameri- 
can workers,  behind  this  measure  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to 
65  cents,  and  then  after  2  years  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  to  you  gentlemen  the  evidence  you  have 
already  heard  with  respect  to  the  inadequacy  of  even  these  rates  per 
hour  to  provide  a  decent  American  health  and  decency  standard.  I 
do,  however,  w^ant  to  point  this  out,  that  in  1938,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided a  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour  to  be  reached  in  1945;  that  history 
has  played  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  most  unfortunate  and  the  most  defense- 
less of  our  wage-earner  group  by  so  increasing  living  costs  that  the 
40-cent  rate  that  they  ultimately  achieved  barely  brought  them  back 
to  the  rate  which  was  the  original  point  of  the  minimum  wage  rate — 
about  25  cents. 

Living  costs  on  the  average  for  families  who  have  about  $1,600  to 
spend  went  up  on  the  basis  of  conservative  Government-industry 
estimates  about  30  percent. 

For  these  lower-paid  income  families  who  have  to  spend  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  their  incomes  for  food  and  clothing,  the  elements 
in  the  cost  of  living  index  which  went  up  the  highest,  the  percentage 
increase  would  be  substantially  above  the  30  percent  estimated  by 
Government  authorities. 

So  in  part,  what  you  will  be  doing  by  raising  the  mmimum  to  65 
cents,  and  then  permitting  it  to  be  increased  to  75  cents  in  2  years, 
is  to  restore  to  these  workei-s  what  Congress  had  already  vouchsafed 
to  them  back  in  1938,  to  restore  to  these  workers  some  of  the  security 
and  protection  that  Congress  had  given  to  them  back  in  1938. 

Senator  Ellender.  At  that  point,  we  have  testimony  that  shows 
that  the  rate  of  55  cents  fixed  last  February  about  equals  the  40-cent 
rate  that  was  obtained  during  or  just  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Yes.  I  said  you  would  restore  it  in  part  to  them, 
and  I  think  the  55  cents  is  about  what  it  would  take. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  said  65  to  75. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  said  what  you  would  be  doing  would  be  to  restore 
what  they  already  had,  and  by  raising  it  to  65  would  increase  that 
rate,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  accomplish. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  I  know.  . 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  a  lot  of  your  time.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  address  a  few  brief  remarks  in  answer  to  some 
of  the  arguments  I  have  heard  by  opponents  of  the  bill,  one  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  conflict  here  between  the  interests  of  farmers 
and  the  interests  of  these  lower-paid  wage  earners,  whose  wage  rates 
would  be  increased  by  this  measure. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  completely  fallacious  argument.  There  is  no 
real  conflict  between  the  interests  of  urban  wage  earners  and  the 
interests  of  farmers  as  far  as  a  minimum  wage  is  concerned.  The 
best  potential  market  for  the  farmers,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
previous  witnesses,  are  these  lower  standard  wage  earners,  because 
it  will  be  they  who  will  buy  more  food. 

A  person  who  is  better  situated  in  life  does  not  increase  his  demand 
for  the  big  staples  that  our  farmers  produce  when  he  eanis  more  money, 
but  the  poor  man  who  has  a  substandard  existence  now,  of  necessity 
increases  his  demands  for  the  great  staple  products  that  our  farmers 
produce. 

Take,  for  exam.ple,  the  cotton  farmer.  "Where  could  he  find  a 
better  market  than  among  the  lower  paid  workers  who  use  cotton 
garments? 

If  they  had  more  to  spend  they  would  spend  it  on  more  and  better 
cotton  garments.     That  is  what  the  farmer  needs. 

He  needs  good  domestic  markets,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  would 
help  to  provide  for  the  farmer. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  the  farmer 
would  have  to  sell  his  cotton  at  per  pound  in  order  to  give  him  the 
same  returns  that  you  are  trying  to  allow  to  the  industrial  worker? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  don't  loiow,  Senator,  what  that  is,  but  I  would 

Senator  Ellender.  I  know  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  But  I  would  venture  to  state  this,  that  the  farmer 
would  get  a  much  better  price  for  his  cotton,  and  would  be  able  to 
sell  more  of  it,  if  these  people  had  a  more  adequate  wage. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  the  point  is,  though,  your  philosophy,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  to  help  everybody. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  As  far  as  basic  minimums  are  concerned,  it  certainly 

is. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  You  would  like  to  see  the  farmers  and 
school  teachers  and  others  provided  for  at  about  the  same  rate  we  are 
trjdng  to  establish  for  the  industrial  laborer,  here,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  certahdy  would. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  my  view  that  if  you  were  to  afford  that 
to  the  cotton  farmer,  it  would  probably  be  that  he  would  have  to 
sell  his  cotton  at  about  $1.25    a  pound. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  could  not  answer  you  on  that  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  price  of  cotton  is,  and  how  much  more  a  farmer  would 
have  to  have  to  get  that  income. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  the  trouble  with  you  economists. 
You  figure  the  problem  out  as  it  would  affect  the  particular  group 
you  represent,  but  you  do  not  think  it  through  as  to  what  eft'ect 
wage  increases  w^ould  have  on  other  groups  who  are  not  included  in 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  If  you  would  like  me  to  make  some  calculations  and 
make  up  some  figures,  I  will  submit  them  for  the  record. 
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Senator  Ellender.  I  would  like  you  to  give  for  the  record  the 
price  farmers  would  have  to  sell  five  of  our  basic  crops,— com,  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice — per  bushel  or  per  pound  in  order  to  give 
them  the  same  yearly  return  you  are  now  trying  to  allow  to  industrial 
workers. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  say  at  no  matter  what  price  he  would  have  to  sell 
it,  he  is  entitled  to  that,  and  the  point  1  want  to  make  is  you  cannot 
help  the  farmer  by  keeping  low  standard  wages  and  you  cannot  help 
the  farmer  by  depressing  wages. 

Wages  have  actually  been  depressed  in  this  country  as  far  as  real 
wages  are  concerned  for  this  particular  group  of  wage  earners.  That 
does  not  help  anybody,  Senator,  and  it  seems  to  me,  least  of  all  the 

farmer.  T-.n     j     » 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Kaplan,  if  you  approve  Senator  iiillender  s 
suggestion,  that  you  would  like  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  farmer 
on  cotton,  hogs,  wheat,  and  so  forth,  that  would  mean  you  would 
have  to  raise  the  prices  of  those  products  and  increase  the  cost  of 
living? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  do  not  concede  that. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  address  yourself  to — 
how  you  would  maintain  the  prices  and  still  raise  the  standards. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  That  brings  me  to  the  second  point.  Some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  claim  that  all  this  bill  will  be  doing  will  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living  so  that  in  the  end  the  wage  rate  will  really 
not  benefit  those  it  was  intended  to  benefit  but  will  just  require  them 
to  pay  more  for  the  goods  they  buy  and  will  leave  him  no  better  off 
than  he  is  now. 

Senator  Smith.  What  they  call  the  inflationary  spiral? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Yes.    There  are  quire  a  number  of  factors  involved 

in  costs. 

For  example,  the  amount  of  labor  it  takes  to  go  mto  any  certain 
product  is  one  factor.  Another  factor  involved  in  cost  is  the  question 
of  how  much  any  concern  can  produce,  and  that  brings  us  down  to 
the  matter  of  demand.  A  lot  of  manufacturers  sometimes  have  their 
pricing  policies  geared  on  a  production  level  which  is  very  far  from 

capacity  production. 

My  firm  conviction  is  that  if  we  are  able  to  get  full  employment 
and  we  are  able  to  get  capacity  production,  that  raising  the  minimum 
to  65  or  75  cents  will  not  increase  costs. 

Senator  Smith.  Of  course,  that  is  the  big  debate.  Every  witness 
has  a  different  view  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  That  is  my  conviction  on  that  entire  matter. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  glad  to  get  your  judgment.  Does  that  go 
Nation-wide  in  every  industry? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  would  not  say  in  every  industry  but  the  general 
level  of  the  commodities  that  go  into  the  cost  of  living.  I  will  state 
that  as  my  firm  conviction. 

Senator  Smith.  You  think  the  general  wage  raise  which  would 
come  from  raising  the  minimum  can  come  before  we  steam  up  pro- 
duction? .      .       .    . 

Does  it  not  have  to  come  out  of  the  very  production  before  you 

can  guarantee  it? 
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Mr.  Kaplan.  Before  you  can  get  the  production  you  have  to  have 
a  demand  exerted  for  that  production  or  it  will  not  be  produced. 

Senator  Smith.  That  brings  up  the  old  philosophy— which  came 
first,  the  hen  or  the  egg?  It  is  the  same  old  story,  and  there  is  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  we  can  bring  that  about.  VV  e 
all  want  to  raise  production  and  raise  the  return  to  the  worker.  W  e 
do  not  want  high  prices,  because  we  want  to  spread  everything  among 
our  people.  There  is  no  difference  between  us,  but  just  a  matter  of 
method — which  is  the  first  step  and  which  is  the  second. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Yes;  and  I  would  rely  on  history  to  prove  that  the 
first  step  is  getting  adequate  wages  and  sufficient  purchasing  po^yer; 
guaranteeing  sufficient  purchasing  power  will  guarantee  production. 

As  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  what  happened?  The  Government 
went  to  these  concerns  and  said,  *'We  are  going  to  pay  you  for  so 
much  production." 

What  did  they  do? 

They  accelerated  the  demand. 

Senator  Smith.  The  Government  was  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  not  questioning  your  testimony,  and  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  it,  but  we  do  have  to  consider  very  care- 
fully whether  we  should  raise  the  wage  and  hope  production  will 

follow.  1     .•  •  J 

Other  witnesses  say  you  have  to  get  your  production  going;  and  as 
you  reduce  unit  cost,  you  can  raise  wages. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  a  matter  in  which  order  it  will  come. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  think  as  far  as  these  low-standard  workers  are  con- 
cerned, the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be  given  to  them. 

Senator  Smith.  And  if  industry  cannot  pay  it — we  do  not  want  to 
throw  them  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  That  is  what  the  opponents  of  the  original  act  said 

in  1938.  .      ^    ^ 

vSenator  Smith.  Of  course,  the  war  permitted  that. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Even  before  the  war,  employment  levels  went  up 
after  this  act  was  passed. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  because  of  the  great  demand  from 
England  and  Russia,  as  pointed  out  here  in  previous  testimony. 

Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  take  war  figures. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Let  us  go  back  to  1933  to  1937.  We  aid  not  have 
the  war  demand  on  at  that  time.  The  New  Deal  came  in  and  raised 
wages,  and  we  began  to  get  an  upward  trend  in  our  employment. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  I  think 
we  had  a  desperate  employment  situation  until  the  war  began. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  did  in  1929, 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  We  had  a  rise  in  the  level  of  employment. 

Senator  Tunnell.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  the  remainder 
of  1938,  1939,  and  '40,  and  nearly  all  of  1941,  before  we  were  m  the 
war? 
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Mr.  Kaplan.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Smith.  We  had  the  foreign  demand. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  have  the  foreign  demand  now. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  not  negativing  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  May  1  make  the  point  that  certamly  we  should  not 
base  wage  rates  on  what  any  marginal  firm  could  pay,  because  other- 
wise we  would  be  on  a  dangerous  level  all  of  the  time  and  we  would 
really  have  to  dub  economics  as  the  dismal  science. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you.  ,  ,    i   •    n 

We  will  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o  clock  in  tlie  same 

(Whereupon,  at  12  m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  until  10  a.  m., 
tomorrow  morning,  Friday,  October  19,  1945.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  19,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a  m.,  in 
Toom  424,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Tunnell  (chau-- 
man)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Tunnell,  EUender,  and  Smith. 

Also  present:  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.     Is  Mr.  Lane 

here? 

Give  your  name  and  position  to  the  reporter. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HAROLD  LANE,  SECRETARY-TREASURER,  FOOD, 
TOBACCO,  AGRICULTURAL,  AND  ALLIED  WORKERS  UNION  OF 
AMERICA  (CIO) 

Mr  Lane  My  name  is  Harold  J.  Lane,  international  secretary- 
treasurer.  Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural,  and  AlUed  Workers  Union  of 

America  (CIO).  ivt     t 

Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  proceed  m  your  own  way,  Mr.  L.ane. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you,  sir.  •     ^.       . 

Mr  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  organization  for 
which  I  am  speaking  represents  directly  some  80,000  workers  under 
union  contract  in  the  food,  tobacco,  and  fiber  processmg  industries. 

Our  membei-s  come  from  canneries,  fruit  and  vegetable  packing 
houses,  tobacco  factories,  cotton  compresses  and  warehouses,  cotton- 
seed oil  mills,  and  similar  types  of  establishments.  The  workers  em- 
ployed in  these  industries  total  close  to  a  million. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  workers  are  not  earning  enough 
money  at  the  present  tune  to  provide  them  and  their  families  with 
even  a  bare  minunum  standard  of  living.  These  have  historically 
been  low-wage  industries.  We  find,  moreover,  that  durmg  the  war 
hourly  earnings  of  food  and  fiber  processing  workers  have  lagged 
behuid  those  of  higher-paid  industries;  that  is,  that  gap  between  theu- 
hourly  earnings  and  those  of  other  industries  has  widened  during  the 

last  5  years.  ^        ,  .,  , 

More  than  400,000  workers  in  these  mdustries  now  are  paid  less 

than  65  cents  an  hour.  ,       ^i    x      v 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let's  get  what   you  mean  by  that.     lou  say 

vou  represent  80,000,  and  then  you  refer  to  400,000.  ,  .      , 

Mr.  Lane.  We  refer  to  a  total  figure  of  1,000,000  employed  m  the 

industry.  \ 
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Senator  Tunnell.  You  don't  represent  all  of  the  million? 

Mr.  Lane.  No,  sir;  not  in  our  organization. 

Large  numbers  are  not  paid  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours,  as 
the  result  of  exemptions  in  the  present  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
I  have  with  me  workers  from  several  of  our  plants,  who  can  give  you 
first-hand  information  on  wages  and  overtune  ni  some  of  these 
industries. 

Passage  of  the  Pepper  bill  will,  of  course,  directly  benefit  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  food  and  fiber  processing  workers  by  guaranteeing 
them  a  bare  $26  a  week  for  a  40-hour  week  and  by  bringmg  them 
closer  to  the  minimum  American  standard  of  time  and  one-half  after 
40  hours  a  week.     That  is  good.     But  the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation, 

also,  is  at  stake.  ,  ... 

Raising  of  minimum  wages  and  removal  of  exemptions  is  urgent  m 
order  to  help  prevent  collapse  of  buying  power,  unemployment, 
decreasing  farm  and  factory  production,  and  all  the  other  evils  of 
depression. 

While  discussing  particular  cases  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  keep 
the  major  objective  of  full  employment  in  mind.  We  must  maintain 
full  production  and  employment  W  else  face  national  disaster. 

I  have  here  a  brief  whidi  covers  in  detail  economic  conditions  in 
the  food,  tobacco,  and  fiber  processing  industries,  the  present^wage 
levels,  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  65-cent  minimum  on  costs 
and  profits,  and  the  ability  of  these  industries  to  pay  higher  minimum 
wages.  These  industries  can  easily  pay  the  proposed  increased  costs 
out  of  profits. 

For  example,  cost  of  the  65-cent  minmium  would  be  only  6.4 
percent  of  the  1944  profits  of  the  food  and  beverage  industry  and 
only  9.1  percent  of  the  tobacco  industry  profits.  These  and  other 
facts  showing  how  the  increased  costs  will  be  absor])ed  by  these 
industries  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  brief  which  I  should  like  to  submit 
for  the  committee's  consideration. 

(The  statement  referred  to  a,ppears  in  the  appendix.) 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  time  at  my  disposal  here,  1  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  two  special  aspects  of  the  bill  before  the  committee:  First,  the 
matter  of  coverage  of  agricultural  processing  workers  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  and  second,  the  question  of  the  effect  which 
passage  of  this  bill  will  have  on  farmers. 

Briefly,  S.  1349  will  bring  within  the  coverage  of  the  act  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  workers  in  our  industries  who  are  now  denied  its 

benefits:  ^  ,       •  j  • 

1.  Workers  employed  within  the  area  of  production,  engaged  in 
specified  operations  on  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodites,  and 
workers  in  fish  canneries,  all  of  whom  now  are  not  covered  by  either 
the  minimum-wages  or  maximum-hours  provisions  of  the  law. 

2.  It  will  make  eligible  for  overtime  payments  workers  engaged  in 
the  first  processing  of  dairy  products,  cotton  and  cottonseed,  and 
sugar,  who  now  may  be  made  to  work  unlimited  hours  the  year  round 
without  any  overtime  pay. 

3.  It  will  remove  the  14-week  exemption  from  the  overtime  pro- 
visions for  workers  engaged  in  first  processing  and  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  in  the  first  processing  of  other  agricultural  com- 
modities within  the  area  of  production. 
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The  bill  does  not  remove  an  additional  exemption  from  the  over- 
time provisions  which  applies  to  seasonal  industries  for  14  weeks  of 
the  year.     It  also  does  not  bring  agricultural  workers  under  the  act. 

The  efi'ect  of  these  exemptions  has  been  to  make  class  B  workers  out 
of  the  employees  in  the  industries  affected.  There  is  no  economic  or 
other  reason  which  justifies  denying  to  these  workers  the  benefits 
which  are  enjoyed  by  employees  covered  by  the  law.  To  the  con- 
trary, these  are  the  workers  most  subject  to  the  substandard  living 
conditions  which  the  law  was  expressly  designed  to  correct,  and  there- 
fore they  are  the  ones  most  in  need  of  its  benefits.  The  operations 
they  perform  are  industrial  in  character,  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  working  conditions  and  hazards  as  other  industrial  workers  who 
are  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  and  hour  benefits. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  represent  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Lane.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  just  discussing  them? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  represent  the  fish  people? 

Mr.  Lane.  We  have  fish  people  in  our  organization;  yes. 

Senator  Smith.  In  New  England,  in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  in  Massachusetts. 

I  have  here  a  picture  of  a  typical  citrus-fruit  packing  house  in  Texas 
which  shows  clearly  that  we'  are  talking  about  industrial,  or  factory, 

workers. 

I  would  hke  to  give  each  member  of  the  committee  one  of  these 
pictures,  Mr.  Chairman.     [Pictures  distributed  to  committee.] 

I  would  like  to  add  that  you  will  note  the  similarity  between  the 
production  methods  in  this  packing  shed  and  those  you  wdll  see  in  an 
automobile  factory. 

Senator  Smith.  One  question  has  come  to  me  from  some  of  the 
agricultural  workers  in  New  Jersey. 

In  some  areas  the  people  w^ho  work  on  farms,  straight  agricultural 
w^ork,  now  go  in  and  do  the  processing.  Your  proposal  would  give 
them  two  classifications. 

The  minimum  wage  would  not  apply  to  them  as  agricultural  workers 
but  it  would  apply  as  soon  as  they  step  over  the  white  line  and  go  into 
part  of  the  day  in  processing.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lane.  Our  experience  is  that  that  applies  pretty  much  through- 
out the  country,  in  any  of  the  packing  industries.  Wives  of  the 
farmers  and  children  of  the  growers  go  into  the  cannery  and  w^ork 
during  the  packing  season. 

We  feel  that  farm  workers  should  also  come  under  the  act,  although 
we  are  not  proposing  such  a  step  at  this  time. 

Senator  Smith.  You  have  to  face  the  fact  that  you  have  a  difficulty 
from  the  standpoint  of  adjusting  it.  If  agricultural  workers  are  ex- 
empted, as  soon  as  they  go  in  and  do  some  packing  for  part  of  the  daj^ 
you  put  them  into  another  classification. 

I  am  discussing  the  administration  problem  without  discussing  the 
main  merits  of  the  point. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  don't  believe  that  would  be  a  new  problem.  Any 
work  performed  on  the  farm— even  packing  and  processing  provided 
it  is  confined  to  the  farmer's  own  crops  exclusively — is  exempt  under 
the  act  and  also  under  this  bill.  Coverage  applies  only  in  commercial 
packing  plants. 
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Senator  Smith.  Except  under  the  present  act.  Before  amendment 
they  considered  those  two  groups  together  and  made  no  distinction. 
And  I  have  letters  from  fish  people  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  fish 
industry  is  very  important,  and  they  bring  to  my  attention  the  fact 
that  if  the  people  actually  catching  the  fish  are  in  one  classification 
and  those  unpacking  from  boats  and  putting  them  in  boxes  in  anoth- 
er, you  are  going  to  have  a  complete  disruption  of  the  industry. 

^lr.  Lane.  \\  ell,  sir,  the  men  who  catch  the  fish  work  pretty  much 
on  a  profit  sharing  basis  with  members  of  their  crew  and  they  get  a 
certain  share  of  the  amount  of  money  obtained  from  the  catch. 

Senator  Smith.  That,  I  think,  is  the  system,  especially  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  way  we  look  at  that  is  that  they  are  pretty  much 
compared  with  the  farmers  who  grow  the  crops.  In  other  words, 
there  is  not  so  much  relationship  between  the  fishermen  and  the  workers 
in  the  cannery,  and  they  compare  the  same  as  the  growers  w4io  grow 
the  farm  products  and  take  it  to  the  cannery.  They  are  both  pretty 
much  small  businessmen,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  Smith.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  cases  wiiere  the 
same  individual  steps  over  a  white  line,  figuratively  speaking,  and 
changes  from  an  agricultural  worker  or  a  man  catching  fish,  and  when 
he  gets  over  the  Ime  he  is  putting  the  fish  or  agricultural  products  in 
box<?s. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  merits  of  this  an\endment,  but  that  would 
be  two  classifications  and  in  one  case  it  would  apply  to  them  and  in 
one  it  would  not. 

One  of  the  officials  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  New  Jersey 
wrote  me  and  said  ''Please  get  this  straightened  out  because  it  is 
completely  confusing  to  us." 

Mr.  Lane.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  coverage  of  the  agricultural 
workers. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  true.  I  don't  want  to  hold  up  your 
discussion,  but  I  want  to  bring  up  a  problem  we  have  in  ironing  out 
this  bill  so  it  won't  cause  endless  confusion  in  the  two  industries. 
You  would  have  to  keep  close  track  because  they  would  be  part  of 
the  day  in  one  and  part  in  another. 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  would  have  to  keep  track  of  that. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  you  know  how  niuch  the  farmer  keeps  track 
of  things. 

Senator  Tunnell.  LTnless  those  processing  plants  are  under  the 
same  ownership  they  would  have  to  keep  separate  records  anyway. 

Senator  Smith.  And  I  admit  with  the  witness  that  if  these  people 
move  for  one  season  of  the  year  into  the  canning  factories  that  you 
have  a  good  case  for  applying  a  minimum  wage  to  the  canning 
factories  such  as  we  have  in  our  own  State. 

I  don't  object  to  that  but  I  don't  want  to  confuse  the  farmer  who 
does  not  keep  books  and  he  is  much  concerned. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  worked  in  a  cannery,  not  a  large  cannery  and  not  a 
small  cannery,  a  sort  of  medium-sized  cannery. 

We  have  contracts  with  many  canneries  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
specific  case — and  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  one — where  some- 
body works  part  time  in  the  fields  and  then  goes  into  the  cannery. 

It  is  quite  the  opposite.  The  family  of  the  grower,  or  farmer,  is 
very  much  interested  in  supplementing  their  earnings  or  the  farmer's 
income,  and  they  know  the  wages  paid  in  the  canneries  will  make  it 
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possible  to  them  to  secure  additional  funds  for  the  winter,  and  the 
minute  the  pack  starts  they  go  into  the  shops  and  work  continually 
until  the  pack  is  over,  and  then  they  go  back  to  the  farms 

Senator  Smith.  From  your  practical  experience  you  don  t  tniiiK 
that  would  be  confusing?*  Wouldn't  son  WiUie  say  Papa,  1  am  not 
going  to  work  in  the  fields  todav;  I  can  go  to  the  cannery  and  get  so 
much,"  and  papa  will  say  ''We  can't  harvest  the  crop  if  you  don  t 
work  in  the  fields." 

Mr.  Lank.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  case. 

Senator  Smith.  You  don't  think  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Lane.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  these  exemptions  are  un- 
necessary, because  our  union  has  contracts  with  companies  m  the 
exempted  industries  which  call  for  the  minimum  wage  of  6o  cents  or 
better,  and  a  minimum  of  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  of  work  a 
week  or  better.  These  include  small  companies  as  well  as  large,  and 
some  highly  seasonal  operations.  That  these  firms  can  observe  the 
muiimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  standards  of  the  act  and  prosper 
shows  that  the  special  exemptions  are  not  justified. 

Our  contracts  are  in  canning,  packing,  cotton  compressing,  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  dairy  products— industries  which  at  times  work  lon^ 
hours.  The  principle  that  work  over  40  hours  a  week  should  be  paid 
extra  is  well-estabhshed  in  most  of  American  industry.  Yet  we  find 
workers  in  those  few  industries  exempted  from  this  overtime  require- 
ment When  long  hours  are  put  in  on  seasonal  production  this  work 
should  certainly  be  compensated  for  at  the  minimum  of  time  and 
i    If 

\'  cannery  worker,  for  instance,  rushing  through  50,  60,  70  hours  of 
work  to  process  perishable  products  is  engaged  m  exhausting  labor 
and  should  be  paid  for  this  exertion— espici ally  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  most  certahily  be  weeks  of  unemployment  when  the 
worker  must  continue  to  eat  and  pay  rent. 

Under  the  present  act  these  cannery  workers  are  not  entitled  to 
overtime  pay  for  a  period  of  28  weeks,  half  a  year  S.  1349  does 
ehminate  one  of  the  14-week  exemptions  to  which  they  are  subject, 
but  still  retains  the  partial  exempUon  for  seasonal  industries. 

We  therefore  submit  that  the  14-week  exem.ption  from  overtime  up 
to  56  hours  for  seasonal  industries,  in  section  7  (b)  (3)  5*  ^he  „a<^^ 
should   be  ehminated,   and   ask   the  committee   to  amend  b.    16^M 

accordiiifflv 

One  sound  feature  of  this  bill  is  its  removal  of  the  exemptions  in 
sections  7  (c)  and  13  (a)  (10)  of  the  act,  applicable  to  workers  who 
handle  and  process  farm  products  ''withm  the  area  of  production. 
Experience  has  amply  shown  that  these  provisions  are  not  adminis- 
trable  because  of  the  fact  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 
what  is  withhi,  and  what  outside,  the  area  of  production  without 
caushig  severe  competitive  dislocations  among  the  companies  allected 

Senator  Tunnell.  Have  you  discussed  the  area  of  production  at 
all?     What  is  meant  by  ''within  the  area  of  production    ^ 

Mr  Lane  Well,  sir,  we  have  been  trying  to  get  a  definition  ot  the 
"area*  of  production"  ever  since  it  was  written  and  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a  satisfactory  one.  irc     u      t 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  that  presents  the  same  difficulty  I  was 
suggesting  a  while  ago.  There  again  you  have  a  Ime  and  on  one  side 
•of  the  line  you  get  the  exemption  and  on  the  other  side  you  don't. 
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Mr.  Lanv:.  In  fact,  I  touch  on  this  Httlc  bit  further  on. 

Ihis  fact  plus  thi^  fact  that  the  exemption  has  no  justification— 
as  Aclniuustrator  W  a  hne:  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  testified 
last  weeiv— clearly  calls  for  the  elimination  of  this  section  of  the  act 

llH^e  exemptions  single  out  for  exploitation  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  ^.orkers  Their  inclusion  in  the  original  law  back  in 
wlf         ''''^''^^^'?red  by  large   food-processing  interests  who  have 

mafn  l^yr-''  ^f'""^  ^^^'^^'^r  ^  ^^'^  .^^^^^  ^-  y^^^^^-  ^hese  interests 
ma^queiade  as  farmers  and  seek  to  justify  their  antisocial  activities 
in  the  farmer  s  name  Their  argument  in  1938  and  in  their  repeated 
attempts  to  weaken  the  FLSA  smce,  was  that  any  increase  in  wages 
H  o  Wrn  if  1  P^^^^^!^^^g/^«f^'^rs  would  be  paid  for  by  the  farmei  in 
the  lorm  of  lower  prices  for  his  crops.  Baldlv  stated,  this  argument 
boi  s  down  to  the  proposition  that  the  farmer's  welfare  requires  that  a 
million  or  more  mdustria  workers,  plus  the  millions  of  farm  workers, 
be  kept  at  a  starvation  level.  This  argument  has  now  been  resur^ 
rected  m  opposition  both  to  raising  the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents 
and  to  exteiidmg  coverage  of  agricultural  processing  workers 

Senator  Smith.  What  would  protect  the  farmer  7rom  having  that 
reflected  m  a  lower  price  to  him  in  the  prices  paid  by  the  canneries  for 
his  products  unless  you  raise  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  public? 

.Mr.  Lane.  1  touch  on  that  and  to  show  how  the  increase  can  be 
paid  at  a  later  point,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  I  won't  interrupt  you,  then. 

Mr  Lank.  There  has  been  much  heat  and  little  light  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  how  the  wage-hour  law  afi"ects  the  farmer,  and 
facts   '  question  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  kno;vn 

wilA^'^TK''"''^"  injured  by  high  industrial  wages  or  by  high  farm 
wages.^  Ihe  ansvver  to  this  question  is  emphatically  ''No/'  and  there 
IS  a  wealth  of  evidence  to  prove  it. 

First  of  all,  statistics  show  that  the  level  of  farm  income  is  directly 
ciependent  on  the  level  of  income  of  nonagricultural  workers.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  tliis  to  say  on  the 
question:  "^ 

^S^^^^f  ^"  ^}^  purchasing  power  of  industrial  workers  preatlv  influence  the 
demand  for  and  consequently  the  price  of  farm  products  *  *  *  There  is  a 
noticeable  similarity  between  fluctuations  of  income  of  industrial  workers  Ind 
cash  income  from  farm  marketings.  '^usi-rmi  worKers  ana 

During  the  war,  for  example,  the  increase  in  the  earnings  of  Indus- 
trial  workers  was  accompanie<l  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  cash  farm 

income,  which  rose  from  $8,700,000,000  in  1939  to  $20,000,000,000 
m  i«7^o. 

Second  tlie  farmer's  share  of  the  national  income  is  greatest  in 
times  of  full  employment  when  wages  are  higher.  As  a  witness  for 
the  International  Apple  Association  pointed  out  to  this  committee  a 
few  days  ago,  m  1938— a  year  of  low  business  activitv  and  low  indus- 
trial wages— the  per  capita  income  of  the  nonfarm\)opulation  was 
nearly  four  times  greater  than  that  of  farm  dwellers.  By  1944  when 
wages  were  up,  the  ratio  had  narrowed,  so  that  per  capita  nonfarm 
income  was  less  than  2^^  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  farm  population 

Here  is  anotiier  very  significant  fact:  Agriculture  Department 
statistics  show  that  the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price  of  foods  rises 
and  falls  with  the  houriy  earnings  of  wage  workers.     When  wages  are 
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high,  the  farmer  gets  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  for  the 
food  he  grows.  .  - 

For  example,  in  1939,  when  the  index  of  hourly  earnmgs  ot  wage 
workers  stood  at  102,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price  ot  58  tooas 
was  41  percent  of  the  total.  By  1943,  when  the  hourly  earnmgs  index 
had  risen  to  148,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price  ot  these  tooas 
was  up  to  57  percent.  ,  •  n      r 

Third,  the  farmer  benefits  directly  and  substantially  trom  any 
increase  in  the  income  of  low-paid  workers.  As  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture  has  pointed  out,  for  each  increase  of  $1,000,000,000  in  the 
annual  earnings  of  low-income  families,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
increase  in  food  expenditures  of  at  least  $200,000,000,  as  well  as  in- 
creased purchases  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  As  income  rises,  low-paid 
families  buy  a  greater  variety  of  foods  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
increasing  the  demand  for  these  products  and  adding  directly  to  the 

farmer's  market.  .  ,  rpi 

Finally,  high  farm  wages  are  a  sign  of  prosperity  on  the  larm.     ine 

Agriculture  Department  points  out: 

Farmers  are  most  prosperous  when  business  activity  and  city  pay  rolls  are 
high  enough  so  that  farmers  sell  their  products  for  good  prices  and  can  attora  to 
pay  good  wages.     When  farm  labor  is  cheap,  farm  prices  and  farm  income  are  low. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  this  factual  evidence  is  that  the 
farmer  stands  to  gain  from  any  measure  which  serves  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  worker,  and  particularly  the  low-paid  worker.  His 
interest  lies  in  broadening,  not  restricting,  the  coverage  of  the  act. 

The  next  question  which  requires  an  answer  is  the  claim  that  raising 
the  wages  of  those  workers  who  handle  and  process  farm  crops  lowers 
returns  to  farmers.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  claim  that  added  wage 
costs  are  automatically  passed  back  to  the  farmer?  Here  again,  the 
facts  show  that  the  answer  is  emphatically  ''No." 

Although  the  same  crv  was  raised  back  in  1938,  no  evidence  has 
ever  been  produced  to  show  that  passage  of  the  act,  which  brought 
higher  wages  to  large  numbers  of  agricultural  proc-ssmg  workers, 
had  any  adverse  effect  upon  farmers.  In  fact,  between  1938  and  1940, 
before  \he  impact  of  the  war  made  itself  felt,  the  farm  price  of  prac- 
tically all  crops  rose  substantially.  Farm  income  also  went  up,  while 
price  of  goods  bought  bv  the  farmer  went  down. 

Just  how  phony  these  claims  are  is  demonstrated  by  some  ot  the 
statements  which  opponents  of  this  bill  have  made  before  this  com- 
mittee. Last  week  a  spokesman  for  the  National  Cotton  Compress 
and  Warehouse  Association  testified  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  his 
industry  would  ''either  dry  up  and  vanish  or  materially  restrict  its 
services  on  a  high-cost  level." 

Then,  at  another  point,  he  stated  that  since  the  war  began  minimum 
wages  in  cotton  compresses  and  warehouses  have  risen  from  20  cents 
an  hour  to  45  cents  an  hour,  with  skilled  wages  increasing  in  propor- 
tion This  means  that  wages  have  risen  125  percent  in  the  industry. 
Now  did  the  industry  dry  up  and  vanish  when  obliged  to  meet 
this  125  percent  rise  in  wages?  No,  the  industry's  own  figures, 
appearing  in  appendix  E  of  their  statement,  show  that  net  revenue 
was  just  as  large  after  paying  the  higher  wages  as  before.  The 
farmer  doesn't  seem  to  have  suffered  either;  the  farm  price  of  cotton 
more  than  doubled  during  this  period,  and  farmers  cash  income 
from  the  sale  of  cotton  rose  correspondingly. 
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What  this  means  is  that  these  industries  are  no  different  from  any 
other  subject  to  the  act;  they  can  and  will  adjust  to  higher  minimum 
wages  just  as  the  others. 

The  example  I  have  given  is  typical  of  the  extravagant  and  gloomy 
predictions  as  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  raising  minimum  wages 
which  were  first  voiced  when  the  act  was  passed  in  1938  and  which 
have  been  disproved  by  experience  since  its  passage. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  interpose  here  that  even 
though  we  didn't  get  in  the  war  until  1941,  the  war  was  well  under- 
way in  1939  and  demand  for  cotton  was  caused  by  the  war  and  we 
did  maintain  our  producers'  income  by  Government  action. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  cotton  prices  are  guaranteed  up  to  90  percent  of 
parity  for  2  years  following  the  war,  also. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  is  a  subsidy  on  cotton,  too. 

Mr.  Lane.  While  on  the  subject  of  unfounded  charges,  I  would 
like  to  correct  a  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  the  Grain 
and  Feed  Dealers  Association  as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  farmers' 
cooperatives.  He  gave  the  impression  that,  because  of  the  type  of 
ownership,  the  cost  of  higher  wages  in  cooperative  grain  elevators 
must  of  necessity  be  taken  directly  from  the  farmer. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  should  like  to  refer  the  committee  to  exhibit  8 
of  our  brief,  containing  an  excerpt  from  a  Government  study  which 
shows  that  cooperatives  are  run  in  the  same  manner  as  any  private 
business  and  that  the  incidence  of  any  hicrease  in  costs  is  determuied 
by  the  same  economic  conditions. 

Another  factor  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  added  costs  are 
passed  back  to  the  farmer  is  the  fact  that  the  price-support  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  precludes  any  lowering  of  farm 
prices  below  the  support  level.  Provision  has  already  been  made  to 
guarantee  farm  prict^s  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  2  years  after  the 
war,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  assure  that  the  farmer  will  continue  to  receive  a  fair  return 
in  the  postwar  period,  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  President 
Truman  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress.  The  fears  for  the  farmers' 
welfare  expressed  here  by  interests  opposed  to  this  bill  are,  therefore, 
not  well-founded. 

Senator  Smith.  Isn't  the  farmer  being  saved  in  a  sense  by  giving 
him  oxygen  rather  than  by  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
usual  economic  forces? 

We  are  saving  our  farmers  by  Government  hand-outs  because  of 
what  he  claims  is  a  disparity  between  his  position  and  the  position 
of  industry. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are  facing  and  we  have  not  yet 
solved  it. 

You  are  saying  the  farmer  is  O.  K.  because  the  Government  is 
taking  care  of  him  with  hand-outs. 

Mr.  Lane.  There  are  a  lot  of  crops  on  which  they  are  not  receiving 
a  subsidy,  according  to  my  understanding. 

Senator  Smith.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  expansion  of  consuming 
power  and  rising  standard  of  living  of  the  workers  does  expand  the 
income  of  the  agricultural  workers.  The  people  in  the  lowest  brackets 
who  get  a  raise  in  pay  will  spend  the  largest  portion  of  the  increase 
on  food.     I  agree  with  you  there. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  it  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  the  particular  industries? 
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Senator  Smith.  It  tends  to  be  an  attempt  to  have  Government  pro- 
tection, and  the  sooner  we  get  away  from  that  the  better. 

Mr.  Lane.  Any  move  to  hamper  expansion  of  purchasmg  power 
injures  the  farmer.  This  is  further  evidence  that  these  opposition 
interests  are  using  the  farmer  as  a  front  behind  which  to  hide  in 
pressing  their  own  selfish  aims.  ^      ,  ,  ^^^ 

Concluding,  we  believe  the  needs  of  substandard  wage  workers, 
the  present  economic  situation,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  require  passage  of  S.  1349.  We  urge  the  committee  to  press 
for  its  enactment,  with  an  amendment  eliminating  the  seasonal 
exemption  in  section  7  (b)  (3)  of  the  act.  . 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Lane,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  one  or  two 
questions.  Don't  you  think  that  the  establishing  of  a  higher  minimum 
wage  would  tend  to  increase  wages  all  along  the  line,  from  that  point 

^^You  say  that  your  brief  will  give  us  some  figures  showing  that 
raising  everybody  from  below  the  minimums  to  the  minimums  would 
not  increase  the  over-all  cost  of  production  That  undoubtedly  is 
true  and  I  have  seen  those  figures  before,  but  I  think  in  all  these 
industries  we  must  realize  that  if  we  raise  the  minimum  we  must 

^^l\m  noTopposed  to  that  but  I  think  we  must  consider  that  in 
fiffurint^-  the  effect  of  these  raises.     We  must  consider  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  we  show  that  this  increase  to  65  cents  minimum 
can  be  paid  verv  comfortably  out  of  the  profits  of  the  food  and  tobacco 
industries,  and  if  it  applies  there  it  applies  also  to  other  mass-pro- 
duction industries.  j  u  ^.u-  i  fi.of  K^ 
Senator  Smith.  Mv  question  is  whether  you  don  t  think  that  by 
raising  to  65  cents  as  the  minimum  we  are  going  to  have  correspondmg 
raises'up  the  whole  classification  of  wages.  ,  •    ^i      • 

We  can't  sav  the  onlv  increase  in  the  total  cost  is  the  increase  up 
to  tli^  minimum.  It  will  be  an  increase  in  the  whole  wage  structure 
corresponding  with  whatever  we  consider  is  a  right  increase  to  estaD- 

lish  at  this  time.  ^  n  •    i     ^  •     o 

Mr.  Lane.  You  are  refernng  to  all  industries?  ^-  •^,„^ 

Senator  Smith.  Yes.     The  general  policy  o//fsing  the  minimum 

will  move  all  wages  up,  which  I  think  we  should  do  but  I  don  t  f ^"^ 

it  is  fair  to  sav  if  everyone  in  this  mdustry  is  raised  to  6o  cents  it  \m11 

mean  so  much  in  dollars.     It  would  mean  more.     It  will  mean  con- 

^^^Mr.  K\Nr  The  question  of  a  general  wage  increase  is  a  secondaiy 

^'Sor's™  mTi  ask  in  fight  of  that  answer,  whether  you 

approve  of  page  7  of  the  act,  lines  6  to  15,  which  read  as  foUows: 

The  industry  committee  shall  further  such  reasonable  job  classifications  within 

Buch  industrv'^r  subdivision  thereof  and  f.f,ll/^:<^rr'"iTt'rs)Tt  lufh    ete 
for  such  iob  classifications  (other  than  unskilled  ]ob  classifications)  at  siicn  lejei 

i's^rdelirmineTto  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  -Kf-'^^-^l^^^^^^^^^^^ 
riiffpre-ntials  between  the  minimum  wage  recommended  by  it  tor  i  nsKiiea  joo 
Sfications  and   the   wage   rates  for  interrelated   job   elass.ficat.ons   m  such 
industry  or  subdivision  thereof. 

That  sounds  a  little  complicated,  but  the  point  is  that  the  industry 
roramittees  are  apparently  not  going  to  stop  at  wage  increases  in  the 
unSed  group  but  they  are  going  right  up  the  line  and  apparently 
thinking  of  fixing  wages  for  all  classifications. 
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That  was  not  the  original  purpose  of  the  act.  Tlie  original  act 
was  passed  to  protect  unskilled  laborers  who  could  not  protect  them- 
selves by  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  you  had  ever  worked  in  any  of  these  industries  which 
we  are  discussing  you  would  find  a  lot  of  words  here  which  tend  to 
make  you  think  you  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  adjustments.  This 
is  quite  the  opposite. 

The  workers  in  canneries  and  in  tobacco  industry  and  cotton 
industry  have  only  a  few  wage  rates.  The  classifications  they  have 
in  most  instances,  especially  in  the  unorganized  plants,  are  just  a 
common  labor  wage,  and  it  is  only  after  we  get  a  plant  organized 
that  we  find  that  there  are  different  types  of  work  and  certain  jobs 
are  worth  more  money. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  the  differentials  in  the  jobs 
in  these  industries  which  we  are  talking  about  are  very  small. 

Take,  for  instance,  tobacco  in  the  leaf  houses.  They  have  a  hiring 
rate  of  50  cents  an  hour.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  workei*s 
in  the  plant  only  make  55  cents,  so  you  have  a  5-cent  spread  between 
the  hiring  rate  and  the  average  wage  in  a  shop. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  wouldn't  the  rise  be  the  same  in  both  cases? 

Air.  Lane.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  the  advisory  committee  is  given  further 
authority  to  reclassify  all  jobs  and  positions  in  industry  and  to  fix 
wages  to  the  same  extent  the  unions  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past 
by  collective  bargaining. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  the  unions  want  us  to  have  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, set  up  to  fix  wages  above  that  minimum?  Aren't  they  in  a 
stronger  position,  from  the  union's  sto^ndpoint,  to  take  everything  in 
their  own  hands  above  the  living  minimum — to  raise  wages? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  my  opinion  if  this  is  uniform  for  the  industry  it 
certainly  would  not  be  opposed  by  the  union. 

In  fact,  we  have  gone  tlirough  4  years  of  job  classifications  under 
the  War  Labor  Board.  There  would  not  be  any  change  from  what  we 
have  already  gone  through. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  classifications  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  tobacco  industry,  let  us  say?     Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  off-hand. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  recall  that  a  book  was  presented  to  us  the 
other  day  showing  that  there  were  29,000  classifications  in  various 
industries,  a  book  3  inches  thick.  You  can  readily  see  if  the  advisory 
committees  follow  the  law  they  will  have  power  to  classify  all  jobs  and 
fix  hourly  wages  upward  in  the  same  proportion  to  what  Congress 
is  now  being  asked  to  fix  as  a  minimum  wage. 

Senator  Smith.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  bill  has  changed  to 
my  mind.  The  original  philosophy  of  the  bill  was  to  protect  people 
in  the  lowest  levels  of  living  against  hardship  and  give  them  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living. 

Now,  we  are  moving  into  wage  fixing  by  Government  and  this 
complicated  committee  business  up  and  down  the  line  and  I  think 
from  my  standpoint  the  unions  are  short-sighted  in  letting  that  en- 
croachment be  made  on  the  collective  bargaining  area. 

I  think  too  much  wage  fixing  by  Government  is  dangerous  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  there  are  29,000  different  jobs  in  tobacco 

Senator  Ellender.  I  meant  all  industry,  not  tobacco  only. 
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Mr.  Lane.  There  certainly  is  room  for  uniformity  in  some  of  these 
industries,  especiaUy  in  the  cigar  industry  where  just  the  tact  that 
you  have  a  little  different  size  of  cigar,  maybe  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
longer  or  tapered  on  the  end,  gives  a  different  job  classihcation. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  didn't  hear  all  of  your  statement.  Have  you 
indicated  the  extent  to  which  minimum  wages  have  been  increasea 
in  the  tobacco  industry  since  1938  and  1939?  , 

Mr.  Lane.  I  can  tell  you  from  fiirst-hand  knowledge.  lou  couia 
find  the  wages  in  our  brief. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  have  covered  that,  have  your 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  in  the  brief.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  on  tobacco  the  wages,  even  at  this  time,  probably  would  average 
around  55  and  60  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  lowest? 

Mr.  Lane.  The  lowest,  I  believe,  is  the  55-cent  hiring  rate. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  in  accord  with  the  War  Labor  Board 
holdings  of  last  February,  was  it  not? 

Mr  Lane.  No,  sir.  This  was  the  result  of  our  negotiations  with 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  and  a  decision  being  rendered  by  the 

War  Labor  Board  on  that.  ^   .         .    ,      ttti      i.         »4. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  Why  haven  t 
you  been  able  to  get  more  through  negotiations? 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  sir,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  beheve  we  are 
justified  in  receiving  additional  income  in  the  form  of  increased  wages, 
we  had  a  no-strike  pledge  during  the  war  and  we  kept  that  pledge. 
Our  only  recourse  to  secure  additional  wages  during  that  time  was  to 
resort  to  economic  action,  to  which  we  are  opposed  in  wartime. 

Senator  Ellender.  Most  every  witness  who  belonged  to  a  union 
gave  the  same  answer,  but  still  and  all  the  War  Labor  Board  would 
not  permit  the  raising  of  a  minimum  wage  to  more  than  55  cents. 
Have  you  any  idea  why  that  was? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes;  I  have  an  idea  why  it  was.    ^^  ^    ^.  ^        ^      . ,     ^ 

The  War  Labor  Board  did  a  better  job  than  OPA  did  on  President 
Roosevelt's  hold-the-line  order.  We  certainly  are  not  in  agreement 
with  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  War  Labor  Board  when  they  refused 
to  recognize  substandard  wages  and  the  increased  cost  of  living  during 
the  war  years,  and  allowed  increases  of  only  2  and  3  cents  an  hour, 
whereas  manufacturers  were  able  to  get  OPA  to  puncture  their  ceilings, 
in  the  cigar  industry,  at  least  three  times. 

We  think  that  was  unjust  to  the  workers. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  recall  reading  some  figures  the  other  day 
where  the  hourly  rate  of  pay,  generally  speaking,  paid  to  labor  was 
increased  since  before  the  war  to  something  like  88  percent,  and  the 
cost  of  living,  I  am  sure,  has  not  increased  to  that  extent.  ,    ,  -^ 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  I  presume  that  you  realize  that  if 
wages  had  been  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  allowed,  it 
would  have  had  the  tendency  of  breaking  the  price  structure  that  was 
then  in  effect.     Isn't  that  true?  . 

Mr  Lane.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  see  the  logic  of  the  reasoning  where 
wage  demands  of  2  and  3  cents  are  denied  on  the  grounds  that  this 
may  disrupt  the  price  structure  and  cause  inflation,  when  certain 
industries,  such  as  cigars,  are  allowed  to  have  their  price  ceilings  punc- 
tured and  that  does  not  cause  inflation. 

I  don't  see  the  reasoning  at  all  and  I  would  like  also  to  quote  a 
couple  of  figures  on  profits  while  we  are  talking  about  it. 
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This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  war- 
profit  study.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  companies  engaged  in  food 
and  kindred  products,  1936-39 — and  this  was  before  we  were  in  the 
war— $255,650,000 

Senator  P^llender.  That  is  profits? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellendeu.  How  much  investment? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  will  get  to  the  increase  in  net  worth  in  a  second. 

In  1943  those  profits  had  increased  to  $743,492,000. 

Take  tobacco,  20  tobacco  products  companies:  1936-39,  average 
$92,850,000;  in  1943,  $121,989,000. 

Now,  let's  look  at  net  worth  for  a  moment.  In  food  and  kindred 
products,  the  1936  to  1939  average  percentage  return  on  net  worth 
was  9.2  percent;  in  1943,  24.9  percent. 

In  tobacco,  from  15.7  percent  in  1936-39  to  20.2  percent  in  1943. 
That  is  a  nice  increase  in  return  on  net  wor^h. 

I  don't  tliink  our  net  worth  as  workers  increased  that  much. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  as  I  pointed  out  awhile  ago,  your  wages 
did  increase  appreciably,  didn't  they,  unless  the  figures  I  have  are 
not  correct. 

In  some  instances  they  have  increased  82  percent. 

Mr.  Lane.  That,  sir,*I  doubt  very  seriously  because  we  can  cite 
you  one  example.  We  have  a  worker  here  who  can  tell  you  the  wages 
she  makes  now  and  also  a  couple  of  gentlemen  are  here. 

Let's  take  this  one  case.  Cannery  workers'  wages  today  in  some 
of  the  largest  companies  are  only  66  cents  an  hour.  ' 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  minimum? 

Mr.  Lane.  Average. 

Senator  Ellender.  Wliat  was  it  before  the  war,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  would  say  that  in  1939  and  1940  average  wages  w  ere 
below  45  cents. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  during  the  war— not  our  war  but  when 
the  war  started.     I  am  talking  about  in  1938.  ^ 

IVlr.  Lane.  In  1937  and  1938  I  worked  in  a  cannery.     I  received 

45  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Ellender.  Was  that  the  lowest  paid? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  the  regular  wage  for  practically  every  man  in 
the  shop. 

Senator  Ellender.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Lane.  In  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Senator  Ellender.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lane.  Now,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  gentlemen 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  have  a  program  of  people  who  are  to  appear 
here  today  and  you  were  first  on  the  list.  The  next,  Mr.  Gittmgs. 
Is  Mr.  Gittings  here? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  then  Mr.  Bourg.     Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Bourg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  don't  think  it  is  proper  to  displace  these  gen- 
tlemen to  hear  the  gentleman  you  have  brought  in.  After  we  hear 
the  others  we  might  be  able  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  see  if  Mr.  Smith's  name  was  on  the  list,  Mr. 

Chairman? 

Senator  Tunnell.  No;  he  is  not  here. 
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Senator  Ellender.  If  he  has  a  statement  we  might  put  it  in  the 

record. 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you  vitv  much. 

I  would  like  to  file  this  brief  ^^  ith  the  committee. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  statement  submitted  appears  in  the  appendix:) 

TESTIMONY  OF  T.  B.  GITTINGS,  ASSISTANT  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
J.  P.  BIRCHALL  AND  A.  GLEICHMANN 

Mr  Gittings.  My  name  is  T.  B.  Gittings,  and  I  am  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 

Washington.  ^  .  i  u 

I  wonder  if  I  may  present  two  of  my  associates  who  are  here  so 
that  we  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer  any  questions  you 

may  have.  ^       ,    ^        i    j  i. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes,  but  we  don't  want  to  do  what  we  liad#to 

prevent  Mr.  Lane  from  doing. 

Mr.  Gittings.  They  are  just  here  to  answer  any  financial  questions. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Gleichmann,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  messenger  service,  and  Mr.  Birchall,  statistician. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  our 
company  is  in  a  very  unusual  position.  Of  approximately  60,000 
employees,  about  11,000,  or  18.5  percent,  are  "^efengers  The  total 
messenger  pay  roll  is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $1U,8UU,UUU, 
the  immediate  application  of  the  increase  in  the  minimum  to  65  cents 
will  increase  this  messenger  pay  roll  by  $4,450,000  or  by  41.2  percent, 
not  including  additional  costs  in  connection  with  social  security 
taxes,  benefit  payments,  et  cetera. 

Regardless  of *^ the  minimum  wage,  the  best  messengers  from  the 
point  of  view  of  service  to  the  public  are  young  ones,  not  only  because 
of  their  superior  alertness  but  because  for  about  a  year  before  expecting 
promotion,  they  devote  their  energies  to  becoming  as  efficient  mes- 
sengers as  possible  and  do  not,  for  some  little  time,  come  to  regard 
their  job  as  unworthy  of  their  capacities.  n      u      i 

The  difference  between  our  company  and  practically  all  other  large 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  operations  is  that  in  our  case  alone 
such  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  employees  fall  within  this  junior 
class.     There  is  nothing   comparable  to  it  in   any  other  interstate 

industry. 

Senator  Smith.  Might  I  ask  the  average  age  of  those.'' 

Mr.  Gittings.  I  have  those  figures,  Senator.  Would  you  care  to 
have  them  now? 

Senator  Smith.  No;  just  so  they  are  here. 

Mr  Gittings.  These  younger  boys,  in  general,  have  not  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  heads  of  famihes,  and  in  most  cases  not  only  live  at 
home,  but  find  it  unnecessary  to  be  fully  self-supporting.  In  the 
present  act  there  is  a  finding  of  fact— as  the  constitutional  basis  for 
the  legislation— that  the  existence  in  industries  engaged  in  commerce 
or  production  for  commerce,  of  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for  health 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers,  burdens  commerce  and 
constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  m  commerce  and  leads 
to  labor  disputes  obstructing  commerce. 
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It  seems  evident  that  this  does  not  apply  and  was  not  intended  to 
apply  generally  to  employees  of  the  class  of  telegraph  messengers 
under  18.  When  the  present  act  was  under  consideration,  Congress 
evidently  recognized  that,  in  fairness  to  the  telegraph  companies  and 
without  serious  prejudice  to  the  national  policy  which  Congress  was 
about  to  adopt,  our  messengers  might  well  be  exempted  to  some  extent 
from  the  general  minimum;  and  at  the  request  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, and  in  order  evidently  to  afford  them  some  relief  in  this 
respect,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator to  permit  the  employment  of  ''messengers  employed  exclusively 
in  delivering  letters  and  messages"  at  such  wages  lower  than  the 
general  minimum  as  he  might  prescribe. 

In  practice  it  turned  out  that  this  attempt  to  afford  us  relief  failed 
of  its  purpose.  The  Administrator  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the 
authority  for  two  reasons:  First,  bcause  tlie  authority  was  condi- 
tioned on  a  showing  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  and  he  took  the  position  that  we  could 
not  get  along  without  the  messengers;  anil  secondly  because,  in  the 
face  of  the  manifest  intent  of  Congress  to  relieve  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, he  ruled  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  our  messengers  were 
employed  exclusively  in  delivering  letters  and  messages. 

Technically  this  is  true.  Messengers  are  frequently  summoned  by 
call  box  or  telephone,  and  when  they  go  out  of  the  telegraph  ofiice  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  customer  wishes  them  to  pick  up  a  telegram 
or  letter  or  perhaps  to  take  his  brief  case  to  the  railway  station  or 
perform  some  other  errand  service.  Ninety  percent  of  the  time  it  will 
be  a  telegram,  but  it  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  other  services. 

The  provision  in  the  existing  law  therefore  affords  no  relief.  We 
ask  that  Congress  consider  an  amendment  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  now  under  considenition  shall  not  apply 
to  messengers  under  18  years  of  age  employed  principally  in  the 
pick-up  and  delivery  of  telegrams  and  letters. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  is  opposed  to  the  provision  of 
this  bill  which  would  prohibit  it  from  employing  messengers  under  16, 
and  from  employing  messengers  under  18  in  work  of  any  character 
which  the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  decides  to  classify  as  ''hazard- 
our."  In  this  respect  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  change  the  rule  of 
law  as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  case  of  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  v.  Lenroot;  namely,  that  the  sending  of 
telegrams  is  not  the  shipment  of  goods  and  hence  not  prohibited 
because  child  labor  has  been  employed.  To  change  this  rule  would 
involve  serious  hardship  to  the  telegraph  company.  If  such  a  pro- 
hibition had  been  in  effect  during  the  war  period,  the  telegraph  com- 
pany would  have  found  its  delivery  service  involved  in  something 
like  a  major  catastrophe. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938 
this  question  had  cfireful  consideration  in  Congress.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  bills  contained  provisions  prohibiting  child  labor^in 
interstate  commerce,  but  these  provisions  were  eliminated  from  the 
bill  as  finally  passed. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  employment  of  children  under  16 
must  be  subject  to  regulation  by  Government.  The  issue  on  which 
opinions  have  differed  is  whether,  under  our  Federal  system,  it  should 
be  regulated  by  Congress  or  by  the  States.  It  has  always  been  and 
still  is  the  policy  of  an  overwhelming  number  of  the  States  to  permit 
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the  employment  of  bovs  under  16  as  telegraph  messengers,  subject  to 
restrictions  of  various  kinds  which  differ  in  the  various  States  accord- 
ing to  differing  conceptions  of  local  policy.  j     +  +v. 

Senator  Smith.  What  is  the  youngest  you  have  employed  at  tne 
present  time? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  Fourteen,  Senator. 

Senator  Smith.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  that? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  second. 

When  the  Western  Union  employs  these  boys,  we  necessarily  comply 
scrupulously  with  State  laws.  No  reason  has  ever  been  suggested 
why  this  matter  requires  any  uniform  Federal  rule.  W^  ^^|,^^^f  T^^\ 
no  good  reason  can  be  suggested  except  that  the  abolition  of  all  child 
labor  is  regarded  bv  many  as  a  progressive  measure,  and  it  is  felt  by 
some  that  if  the  several  States  do  not  progress  fast  enough,  it  is  a 
proper  function  of  Congress  to  compel  them  to  speed  up  the  process 

against  their  will. 

Twenty  States,  including  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  country, 
have  refused  to  agree  to  the  child-labor  amendment,  not  from  any 
general  approval  of  the  principle  of  child  labor  but  because  of  their 
belief  that  they  should  severally  retain  the  right  of  regulation  ot  this 
matter  in  their  own  hands,  with  liberty  to  experiment  if  they  see  ht, 
but  to  withdraw  or  change  the  experiment  if  it  fails  to  work  satis- 
factorily under  local  conditions.  t7    i      i 

The  great  convenience  which  would  result  from  a  unitorm  i^  ederal 
divorce  law  has  not  resulted  in  anv  serious  effort  to  bring  this  subject 
within  the  field  of  regulation  by  Congress,  because  family  relations 
are  primarily  and  essentially  for  regulation  by  the  State  as  long  as  our 

Federal  svstem  lasts.  ,     m      '^^        •  u      ^ 

Whether  a  boy  shall  go  to  work  in  a  telegraph  office  if  he  wishes  to 
and  his  father  wishes  him  to  is  a  family  metter,  and  unlike  the  matter 
of  divorce  there  is  no  overwhelming  reason,  or  any  reason,  of  con- 
venience  which    demands    that   governmental   regulation   shall    be 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  fair  labor  standards  bills,  did  not  recommend  that  the  Congress 
prohibit  child  labor  in  commerce.  He  did  indeed  urge  an  extension  of 
the  frontiers  of  social  progress,  but  the  Democratic  platform  of  1936 
had  made  it  plain  that  in  extending  those  frontiers  it  was  expected 
that  the  States  would  do  their  share  and  Congress  would  do  its  share, 
''each  within  its  proper  jurisdiction."  The  only  recom.mendation  to 
Congress  in  the  President's  message,  so  far  as  child  labor  was  con- 
cerned was  that  they  should  change  the  law  as  established  by  Ilammer 
V  Dagenhart  and  prohibit  the  shipment  of  goods  produc^ed  by  child 
labor  in  commerce,  so  as  to  destroy  the  competitive  advantage  in 
interstate  trade  which  resulted  to  the  mine  or  factory  employing  child 
labor  over  their  rivals  in  other  States  which  did  not. 

And  this  was  all  that  Congress  did.  The  battle  over  the  child- 
labor  amendment  was  fresh  at  that  time  in  the  minds  of  the  Members 
of  both  Houses,  many  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
speeches  as  well  as  in  debates  on  the  floor  in  the  discussion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  extending  Federal  power  into  such  local  matters;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  reasons  which  were  and  can 
still  be  advanced  against  the  chHd-labor  amendment  had  their  ettect 
in  eliminating  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  from  the  act  as  passed. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  original 
bills  introduced  in  1937  both  contained  findings  of  fact  and  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  broad  enough  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  view  of  the 
framers  of  these  bills  that  child  labor  was  harmful  to  commerce. 

The  act  as  passed  contained  no  such  finding  of  fact  or  declaration 
of  policy.  \^  v'  do  not  think  that  Congress  could  fairly  conclude, 
from  anything  in  past  history,  that  the  employment  of  these  boys  in 
capacities  in  which  they  have  been  long  regarded  as  adequate  affects 
commerce  injuriously  in  any  way. 

There  has  never  been,  we  believe,  a  single  instance  in  history  of  a 
strike  caused  or  threatened  by  the  employment  in  commerce  of 
messengers  under  16,  and  there  is  no  basis  for  any  fear  that  any 
interruption  to  commerce  ever  will  be  so  caused  or  threatened. 

The  effect  of  prohibiting  child  labor  in  commerce  would  be  to 
prevent  boys  under  16  from  securing  employment  in  a  telegraph 
office.  It  would  leave  them  free,  if  they  must  work  or  will  work,  to 
work  in  stores,  as  errand  boys,  and  in  all  kinds  of  local  trade  and 
service  establishments. 

But  many  of  these  boys  would  much  rather  be  telegraph  messengers. 
We  believe  that  it  would  be  incomparably  better  for  most  of  them  to 
be  telegraph  messengers  than  to  work  in  many  of  these  other  trades. 
Not  only  is  it  a  healthy,  and  largely  out-door  occupation,  but  it 
affords  opportunity  for  developing  initiative  and  resourcefuhiess,  and 
the  opportunities  for  promotion  and  advancement  are  excellent. 

It  is  famiHar  knowledge  that  Edison,  Carnegie,  Glenn  H.  Curtiss, 
and  Donald  JM.  Nelson,  started  life  as  telegraph  messengers.  Two 
Western  Union  presidents  began  their  business  life  that  way,  as  well 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  higher  operating  officials  of  our  company. 

Another  addition  to  the  list  of  outstanding  exmessengers  came  to 
my  attention  in  the  September  24  Congressional  Record  reprint  of  an 
article  which  first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  It 
dealt  with  Mr.  Schwellenbach's  eminent  fitness  for  the  difficult  job  of 
Labor  Secretary.  The  author  explained  that  the  Secretary's  father 
died  w^hen  Mr.  Schwellenbach  was  14  and  that  he  worked  his  way 
through  school  as  a  newsboy,  waterboy,  messenger,  and  railway 
worker. 

In  many  busineses  a  boy  may  start  as  an  office  clerk  and  remain  an 
office  clerk  all  his  life;  but  in  less  than  a  year  the  average  messenger 
has  advanced  to  a  better  job  either  in  or  out  of  Western  Union. 

While  tiiere  have  bee.i  many  complaints  of  the  abuses  of  child 
labor  in  factories  and  workshops,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  has  ever 
been  seriously  urged  that  there  is  anything  oppressive  in  the  ordinary 
sense  about  employment  as  a  telegraph  messenger.  The  term  ''op- 
pressive" child  labor  is  used  in  act  arbitrarily  to  cover  all  employ- 
ment of  boys  under  16;  but  as  applied  to  telegraph  messengers  the 
term  does  not  reflect  any  actual  evil  or  abuse,  or  the  conclusion  of 
any  committee  of  Congress  which  has  ever  conducted  an  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

Our  company  derives  no  competitive  advantage  over  any  rival  by 
the  employment  of  these  younger  boys  as  messengers.  We  sell  no 
product  in  competition  with  anyone  else  for  which  we  are  able  to 
charge  lower  rates  because  of  the  use  of  some  of  these  employees. 
To  restrict  their  employment  when  the  boys,  their  families,  and  their 
State  approve  it  would  merely  impose  a  new  and  unnecessary  obstacle 
to  our  efforts  to  improve  our  public  delivery  service. 
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It  affords  n^e  no  pleasure  to  have  to  take  issue  with  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  \liss  Lemoot,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
when  she  appeared  before  this  committee  on  October  2.  I  can  fully 
under-staud  l.er  natural  desire  and  her  obligation  under  the  law%  to 
insure  education  for  miiiors  and  to  protect  their  well-being.  We  in 
Western  Imion  are  human  and  we  have  children  of  our  own. 

Miss  Lenroot  said  that  \\  estern  I'nion  is  pro]:)ably  the  largest 
single  employer  of  childron  under  16.  That  is  unquestionably  true. 
It  is  the  reason  I  am  he -e.  But  let  me  explain  that  we  are  also  the 
onl}^  employer  providing  a  national  and  international  telegraph 
service,  affording  what  we  believe  we  can  convince  you  is  attractive 
temporary  employment  for  manors. 

Miss  Lenroct  offered  m.any  reasons  why  m.essenger  work  is  ''highly 
undesirable  for  children."  I  am  simply  going  to  ask  you  gentlemicn 
to  judge  the  facts. 

However,  let  me  first  explain,  and  here  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the 
personal  refeience,  that  I  once  worked  as  a  Western  Union  messenger 
and  so  did  two  of  m.y  three  sons.  I  also  worked  for  the  compar.y  as 
delivery  manager  here  in  \^'nshington  for  3  years  and  at  Newark, 
N.  J.  for  2  yeai's.  I  therefore  have  had  close  association  with  m.cs- 
sengers  and  with  the  men  and  women  over  them. 

P]xposure  to  w^eather  conditions  was  emphasized  by  Miss  Lenroot. 
Rain  capes  are  provided  for  messengers  as  are  mackinaws,  and  even 
shirts  for  warm  weather  use.  The  messenger  pays  nothing  v.Iiatever 
for  this  clothing  and  his  complete  uniform.. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  Miss  Lenroot  has  in  mind  in  citing  physical 
strain  incident  to  Western  Union  messenger  vv'ork.  The  youngster  is 
either  walking,  riding  a  bus  or  streetcar  or  a  bicycle.  If  he  were  at 
home  he  w6uld  probably  be  climbing  trees  and  poles,  running  around 
on  the  street,  playing  pinball  machines  in  a  neighborhood  store, 
setting  up  pins  in  a  bow^ling  alley,  or  just  loafing. 

\Miere  health  is  concerned,  I  submit  that  the  messenger  who  needs 
a  job  at  all,  needs  it  to  help  feed  and  clothe  himself.  If  the  family  is 
in  good  circumstances  he  is  able  to  open  a  bank  account  and  keep  out 
of  mischief  in  the  process. 

Miss  Leni'oot  is  naturally  concerned  over  fatigue  and  strain  which 
would  result  from  long  hours  and  night  work.  She  has  been  misin- 
formed where  Western  Union  mes&engeis  16  and  under  are  concerned. 
Let  me  read  from  the  instructions  of  our  commercial  department  vice 
president,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fowler,  regulating  messenger  employment  in  the 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  handed  down  on  January  8  of 
this  year.  This  letter  from  which  I  quote  is  dated  New  York,  Janu- 
ary io,  1945,  wdien  the  country  was  still  at  war. 

It  should  be  our  general  practice  not  to  work  part-time  messengers  under  16 
in  excess  of  30  hours  per  week  of  6  days,  nor  full-time  messengers  under  16  more 
than  48  hours  a  week  of  6  days  or  more  than  8  hours  in  any  1  day.  "\^  hether  in 
part-time  or  full-time  assignments,  such  youths  should  not  be  assigned  before  7 
a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.  Youths  between  14  and  15  should  not  be  employed  without 
division  headquarters  authority,  which  you  will  wish  to  grant  only  in  exceptional 
and  well-justified  circumstances  involving,  for  example,  an  extremel.v  tight  labor 
market  and  then  with  the  consent  of  the  local  school,  individual  requests  of  the 
school  or  other  officials  to  employ  a  particular  youth,  or  the  employment  of  those 
in  say  the  last  3  months  before  reaching  age"  15.  It  shall  continue  to  be  our 
general  policy  not  to  employ  automobile  messengers  under  18  years  of  age. 

Actually  the  weekly  hours  of  w^ork  for  all  messengers  under  16  has 
this  year  averaged  22.     You  will  be  interested  to  know,  too,  that  the 
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average  number  of  messengers  under  16  employed  this  year  was  1,268 
and  that  of  these  1,129,  or  89  percent,  were  limited  to  after-school 
hours.  All  such  messengers  have  been  limited  by  the  company's  7 
p.  m.  curfew  for  these  messengers. 

Now,  on  the  all-important  subject  of  accident  hazards:  We  have  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  moral  obligation  to  the  messenger  and  his  parents 
to  exercise  great  care  for  the  safety  of  the  individual.  You  will  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  safeguards  we  have  adopted  to  that  end. 

The  company  has  opened  a  number  of  branch  offices  in  downtown 
sections  and  heavily  congested  traffic  areas  in  order  to  shorten  runs 
and  make  practical  the  substitution  of  foot  messengers  for  bicycle 
riders.  Automobile  messengers  have  replaced  bicycles,  even  in  sub- 
urban offices,  for  long  runs,  not  alone  as  a  safety  measure  but  also 
to  reduce  the  outside  time  of  the  bicycle  rider  so  that  he  will  report 
back  to  his  office  more  fiequently  for  rest  periods  An  added  ad- 
vantage is  better  supervision  and  control  of  the  messenger. 

Use  of  motorcycles  was  eliminated  several  years  ago  m  favor  of 
safer  though  more  expensive  automobiles,  all  of  which  are  operated 
by  persms  over  18  years  of  age. 

Safety  prmciples  are  constantly  drilled  into  messengers.  \\  e  have 
the  complete  and  active  cooperation  of  local  police  forces  in  this  con- 
nection, even  to  the  patrolman  on  the  beat.  Delivery  routes  are  so 
arranged  that  even  foot  m.essengers  may  avoid  known  bad  traffic 
spots.  This  IS  carried  to  the  point  of  mapping  such  danger  points 
and  instructing  m.essengers  on  ways  and  means  of  avoiding  them  or, 
where  that  is  not  possible,  emphasizing  the  need  for  extra  caution. 

Safety  incentive  contests  have  been  conducted  system-wide  with 
monetary  awards  to  messengers  and  supervisors  for  best  performance. 
Mock  court  sessions  have  been  conducted  with  the  messeilgers  them- 
selves acting  as  judge,  prosecutor,  and  jury  and  meting  out  the 
penalty  for  safety  regulation  infraction. 

Bicycles  are  inspected  daily  for  mechanical  perfection  and  for 
warning  devices  and  lights.  j  i       i 

Our  supervisory  people  hold  memberships  in  national  and  local 
safety  organizations  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  to  gain  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  and  methods  of  others 
in  accident  prevention.  It  is  a  fact  that  Western  Union  people  are 
recognized  by  such  agencies  and  by  public  authorities  generally  as 
being  leaders  in  accident  prevention  work  and  performance. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  lads  in  our  service  are  well  equipped  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  practices  we  follow.  As 
Senator  Smith  very  aptly  observed,  hazards  exist  in  going  to  and 

from  school.  e      .-  i    j  i    i- 

Miss  Lenroot  refers  to  work  under  pressure  of  a  time  schedule  lor 
making  deliveries.  At  one  time  messengers  were  compensated  on  a 
per-message  basis  so  that  the  greater  their  production  the  more  money 
they  made.  They  are  now  paid  40  cents  an  hour  regardless  of  pro- 
duction We  do  try  to  maintain  reasonable  supervision  over  mes- 
sengers and  the  amount  of  work  they  perform,  but  I  think  your  own 
casual  observations  are  all  the  proof  needed  that  today's  messenger, 
young  and  old,  has  a  fairly  comfortable  time  of  it. 

In  mv  own  messenger  days  I  could  manufacture  many  good  excuses 
for  window  gazing,  occasional  "cokes"  and  sidewalk  conversations, 
which  my  delivery  supervisor  had  to  swallow  up  to  a  certain  limit. 
I  do  not  think  the  average  boy  has  changed  much  since  I  was  a 
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youngster.  True,  there  are  time  factors  to  control  the  outside  time 
of  messengers  but  these  are  entirely  reasonable  and  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  safety  element. 

It  was  no  doubt  unintentional,  but  the  way  Miss  Lenroot,  referred 
to  the  accidental  death  of  two  boys,  described  by  her  as  15  years  old, 
working  as  ground  men  with  a  telegraph  company  construction  crew, 
would  make  it  appear  that  it  is  the  Western  Union  practice  to  employ 
boys  under  16  for  such  work.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we  do  not  and 
have  not.  While  Miss  Lenroot  did  not  identify  the  two  cases,  we 
have  no  record  of  any  such  accident  involving  anyone  under  16. 

I  have  available  some  data  on  the  ages  and  mode  of  travel  of 
Western  Union  messengers  now  and  before  the  war  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer  that  information  at  this 
juncture,  if  you  so  desire,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  table  offered  is  as  follows:) 

Messenger  age  and  mode  of  travel  analysis,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Oct.  10, 

1945 

AGE  ANALYSIS 


August 
1939 

Percent  of 
total 

September 
1945 

Percent  of 
total 

1.  Number  of  messengers  18  years  and  over 

7,421 
4,549 

62 
38 

9,201 
1,991 

125 

1.223 

82.2 

2.  Number  of  messengers  under  18  years. 

17.8 

3.  Number  of  messengers  under  16  years  of  age,  full 
time  (included  in  No.  2) 

1.1 

4.  Number  of  messengers  under  16  years  of  age,  part 
time  (included  in  No.  2) 

10.9 

MODE  OF  TRAVEL  ANALYSIS 


Walking 

Bicycle 

Telecycle... 
Automobile 

Total. 


1939 


11. 970 


1945  (aver- 
age 7 
months) 


2,788 

5.220 

8,195 

3,256 

190 

12 

797 

2,675 

11,163 


Mr.  GiTTiNGs.  If  I  iray  take  an  added  moment  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  today  82  percent  of  our  complete  messenger  force  is 
composed. of  individuals  over  18,  and  only  18  percent  under  18,  and 
you  will  find  of  the  number  of  messengers  under  16,  there  were  125 
for  the  entire  system  this  year  of  full  time  and  1,223  part  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention,  if  I  may,  Senators,  to  the 
complete  reversal  of  the  mode  of  travel. 

In  1939  you  will  notice  the  walking  messengers  were  approximately 
3,000,  whereas  now  they  are  5,000.  The  bicycle  messengers  in  1939 
were  8,000,  and  now  3,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  because  of  your  inability  to  get  bicycles? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  To  some  extent  that  is  true.  Primarily  it  is  a 
matter  of  transfering  them  for  safety  reasons  principally  from  the 
bicycle  to  walking,  particularly  in  the  downtown  areas. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  a  telecycle? 
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average  number  of  messengers  under  16  employed  this  year  was  1,268 
and  that  of  these  1,129,  or  89  percent,  were  limited  to  after-school 
hours.  All  such  messengers  have  been  limited  by  the  company's  7 
p.  m.  curfew  for  these  messengers. 

Now,  on  the  all-important  subject  of  accident  hazards:  \\e  have  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  moral  obligation  to  the  messenger  and  his  parents 
to  exercise  gi'eat  care  for  the  safety  of  the  individual.  You  will  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  safeguards  we  have  adopted  to  that  end. 

The  company  has  opened  a  number  of  branch  offices  in  downtown 
sections  and  heavily  congested  traffic  areas  in  order  to  shorten  runs 
and  make  practical  the  substitution  of  foot  messengers  for  bicycle 
riders.  Automobile  messengers  have  replaced  bicycles,  even  in  sub- 
urban offices,  for  long  runs,  not  alone  as  a  safety  measure  but  also 
to  reduce  the  outside  time  of  the  bicycle  rider  so  that  he  will  report 
back  to  his  office  more  fiequently  for  rest  periods  An  added  ad- 
vantage is  better  supervision  and  control  of  the  messenger. 

Use  of  motorcycles  was  eliminated  several  years  ago  in  favor  of 
safer  though  more  expensive  automobiles,  all  of  which  are  operated 
by  persms  over  18  years  of  age. 

Safety  principles  are  constantly  drilled  into  messengers.  W  e  have 
the  complete  and  active  cooperation  of  local  police  foices  in  this  con- 
nection, even  to  the  patrolman  on  the  beat.  Delivery  routes  are  so 
arranged  that  even  foot  messengers  may  avoid  known  bad  traffic 
spots."  This  IS  carried  to  the  point  of  mapping  such  danger  points 
and  instructing  messengers  on  ways  and  means  of  avoiding  them  or, 
where  that  is  not  possible,  emphasizing  the  need  for  extra  caution. 

Safety  incentive  contests  have  been  conducted  system-wide  with 
monetary  awards  to  messengers  and  supervisors  for  best  performance. 
Mock  court  sessions  have  been  conducted  with  the  messeilgers  them- 
selves acting  as  judge,  prosecutor,  and  jury  and  meting  out  the 
penalty  for  safety  regulation  infraction. 

Bicycles  are  inspected  daily  for  mechanical  perfection  and  tor 
warning  devices  and  lights.  ,       ,  .       •  •       i         i   i       i 

Our  supervisory  people  hold  memberships  in  national  and  local 
safety  organizations  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  to  gain  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  and  methods  of  others 
in  accident  prevention.  It  is  a  fact  that  W  estern  Union  peop  e  are 
recognized  by  such  agencies  and  by  public  authorities  generally  as 
being  leaders  in  accident  prevention  work  and  performance. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  lads  in  our  service  are  well  equipped  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  practices  we  follow.  As 
Senator  Smith  very  aptly  observed,  hazards  exist  in  going  to  and 

from  school.  ,      .-  i     i   i    i* 

Miss  Lenroot  refers  to  work  under  pressure  of  a  time  schedule  lor 
making  deliveries.  At  one  time  messengers  were  compensated  on  a 
per-message  basis  so  that  the  greater  their  production  the  more  money 
they  made.  They  are  now  paid  40  cents  an  hour  regardless  of  pro- 
duction We  do  try  to  maintain  reasonable  supervision  over  mes- 
sengers and  the  amount  of  work  they  perform,  but  I  think  your  own 
casual  observations  are  all  the  proof  needed  that  today's  messenger, 
young  and  old,  has  a  fairly  comfortable  time  of  it. 

In  my  own  messenger  days  I  could  manufacture  many  good  excuses 
for  window  gazing,  occasional  'V-okes"  and  sidewalk  conversations, 
which  my  delivery  supervisor  had  to  swallow  up  to  a  certain  limit. 
I  do  not  think  the  average  boy  has  changed  much  since  I  was  a 
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youngster.  True,  there  are  time  factors  to  control  the  outside  time 
of  messengers  but  these  are  entirely  reasonable  and  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  safety  element. 

It  was  no  doubt  unintentional,  but  the  way  Miss  Lenroot,  referred 
to  the  accidental  death  of  two  boys,  described  by  her  as  15  years  old, 
working  as  ground  men  with  a  telegraph  company  construction  crew, 
would  make  it  appear  that  it  is  the  Western  Union  practice  to  employ 
boys  under  16  for  such  work.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we  do  not  and 
have  not.  While  Miss  Lenroot  did  not  identify  the  two  cases,  we 
have  no  record  of  any  such  accident  involving  anyone  under  16. 

I  have  available  some  data  on  the  ages  and  mode  of  travel  of 
Western  Union  messengers  now  and  before  the  war  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer  that  information  at  this 
juncture,  if  you  so  desire,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  table  offered  is  as  follows:) 

Messenger  age  and  mode  of  travel  analysis,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Oct.  10, 

1945 

AGE  ANALYSIS 


August 
1939 

Percent  of 
total 

September 
1945 

Percent  of 
total 

1.  Number  of  messengers  18  years  and  over 

7,421 
4,549 

62 
38 

9,201 
1,991 

125 

1,223 

82.2 

2.  Number  of  messengers  under  18  years... 

17.8 

3.  Number  of  messengers  under  16  years  of  age,  full 
time  (included  in  No.  2) 

1.1 

4.  Number  of  messengers  under  16  years  of  age,  part 
time  (included  in  No.  2) 

10.0 

MODE  OF  TRAVEL  ANALYSIS 

1939 

1945  (aver- 
age 7 
months) 

Walking 

2,788 

8,195 

190 

797 

5.220 

Bicycle 

3,256 

Telecvcle 

12 

Automobile .      _ . 

2,675 

Total 

11. 970 

11,163 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  If  I  n^av  take  an  added  moment  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  today  82  percent  of  our  complete  messenger  force  is 
composed. of  individuals  over  18,  and  only  18  percent  under  18,  and 
you  will  find  of  the  number  of  messengers  under  16,  there  were  125 
for  the  entire  system  this  year  of  full  time  and  1 ,223  part  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention,  if  I  may,  Senators,  to  the 
complete  reversal  of  the  mode  of  travel. 

In  1939  j^ou  will  notice  the  walking  messengers  were  approximately 
3,000,  whereas  now  they  are  5,000.  The  bicycle  messengers  in  1939 
were  8,000,  and  now  3,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  because  of  your  inability  to  get  bicycles? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  To  some  extent  that  is  true.  Primarily  it  is  a 
matter  of  transfering  them  for  safety  reasons  principally  from  the 
bicycle  to  walking,  particularly  in  the  downtown  areas. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  a  telecycle? 
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Mr.  GiTTiNGs.  A  motorized  bicycle  is  about  the  bc&t  way  to 
describe  it. 

With  respect  to  the  all-important  problem  of  affording  employment 
to  youths  of  14  and  15  as  telegraph  messengers,  may  I  remind  you  of 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  labor  witnesses  who  appeared  before  you 
the  other  day. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Durham,  employed  by  a  shirt-manufacturing  company 
in  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  explained  that  she  could  not  support  her 
family  on  her  own  income.  Her  son,  not  yet  14,  is  therefore  denied 
the  opportunity  to  attend  school  and  required  to  work  full  time  for 
75  cents  a  day.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  this  lad  to  work  as  a 
telegraph  messenger,  upon  reaching  the  required  age,  for  2  or  3 
hours  a  day?  At  40  cents  an  hour,  he  could  attend  sciiool  and  still 
earn  considerably  more  than  he  does  now  for  a  full  day's  work. 

Before  closing!  should  like  to  call  attention  to  reguhition  No.  3  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  setting  forth 
child-labor  regulations  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
made  it  possible  for  minors  between  14  and  16  to  engage  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  newspapers.  No  such  provision  has  been  made  for 
tele£:raph  messengers.  From  this  T  am  obliged-  to  conclude  that  as 
compared  to  the  newspaper  route  the  path  of  the  telegraph  messenger 
is  wetter,  colder,  that  the  ice  is  more  slippery,  and  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  traffic  hazards  arc  made  to  disappear  for  the  news 
carrier.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  weight  of  a  telegraph  or  two 
results  in  greater  sti-ain  than  a  bag  full  of  newspapers.  Please  do 
not  infer  from  this  that  I  believe  the  delivery  of  newspapers  should 
be  confined  to  adults.  I  do  not.  As  you  have  probably  gathered 
by  now,  I  am  very  unhappy  in  having  my  company  held  up  as  the 
villainous  exploiter  of  child  labor  when  the  facts  are  otherwise. 
Could  it  be  that  we  are  being  spanked  for  the  mistake  of  taking  our 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  for  the  unforgivable  sin  of  obtaining 
a  decision  in  our  favor? 

May  I  again  urge  you  not  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  youths 
as  messengers?  As  to  minimum  wages  I  urge  that  Congress  consider 
an  amendment  to  be  inserted  as  subdivision  (5)  of  the  proposed 
amended  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  after  line  24  on 
page  3  of  S.  1349,  reading  substantially  as  follows: 

Provided,  hoivever,  That  the  several  increases  in  minimum  wages  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  not  apply  to  messengers  under  eighteen  years  of  age  employed 
principally  in  picking  up  and  delivering  letters  and  messages. 

So  far  I  have  confined  my  comments  to  messenger  problems.  In 
closing  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  effect  of  the  initial  proposed 
wage  minimum  on  Western  Union.  A  65-cent  minimum  would  in- 
crease our  annual  pay  roll  by  $10,938,000,  and  that  figure  does  not 
include  the  spiraling  effect  of  an  increased  minimum  on  wage  levels 
above  it,  nor  does  it  take  into  consideration  increased  social  security 
taxes  which  amounted  to  $3,015,950  in  1944. 

Senator  Smith.  I  thought  on  page  1  of  your  statement  you  said 
you  increased  to  65  cents  and  increased  the  messenger  pay  roll  by 
$4,450,000. 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  The  messenger  pay  roll.     I  am  talkmg  about  the 

complete  pay  roll. 

Senator  Ellender.  Minimum? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  The  minimum  wage  as  applied  to  our  complete 
pay  roll,  including  messengers  and  other  than  messengers. 
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Senator  Ellender.  WTiat  percentage  of  your  employees  are  now 
being  paid  under  65  cents,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  Mr.  Birchall  has  that  figure. 

Mr.  Birchall.  About  43)^  percent,  Senator,  and  that  is  with  the 
adults. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  that  number? 
^  Mr.  Birchall.  About  20,000. 

Senator  Smith.  You  moan  20,000  adults  in  your  company  getting 
less  than  65  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Birchall.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  what  their  average 
is,  what  those  getting  under  65  cents  are  getting? 

Mr.  Birchall.  I  haven't  any  figures  showing  the  average  for  those 
particular  groups.  I  could  develop  those  and  make  them  available 
to  you. 

Senator  Ellender.  When  you  say  "43  percent,"  you  mean  adults 
and  youngsters? 

Mr.  Birchall.  When  I  saj^  ''adults"  I  am  referring  to  employees 
other  than  messengers. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  me  get  that  straight. 

Mr.  Birchall.  We  have  43^2  percent  of  adult  employees. 

Senator  Ellender.  Not  now  receiving  65  cents? 

Mr.  Birchall.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  have  you  that  don't  receive  the  65 
cents,  other  than  the  ones  you  have  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Birchall.  We  have  practically  all  of  the  messengers,  or  rather 
a  good  part,  about  10,000  messengers 

Mr.  GiTTiNGs.  The  others  would  be  automobile  messengers  princi- 
pally. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  venture  to  say  how  much  more  it 
will  cost  you  should  the  pending  bill  go  into  effect  and  cause  rises  in 
the  upper  brackets?     Have  you  any  yardstick  to  go  by? 

Mr.  Birchall.  Are  you  thinking  of  the  spiraling  effect  now? 

Senator  Ellender.  Not  exactly.  Usually  when  we  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  the  lowest-paid  workers  in  an  industry,  the  ones  in  the  higher 
brackets  desire  proportional  increases. 

Mr.  Birchall.  You  have  to  maintain  the  previous  differential. 
That  would  require  quite  an  involved  study.  It  would  be  a  very 
heavy  cost,  and  I  couldn't  tell  you  offhand  what  that  might  run  into. 

Senator  Ellender.  Could  you  tell  us  what  effect  the  passage  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  of  1938  has  had  on  that?  In  other  words,  you 
were  not  paying  anything  like  40  cents  an  hour  when  that  law  became 
effective,  were  you? 

Mr.  Birchall.  Of  course,  before  the  25-cent  minimum  became 
effective,  the  first  stage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  we  did  not 
have  any  minimum  rate  of  pay.  We  employed  at  the  going  rate  of 
pay  in  the  various  localities. 

When  I  refer  to  adult  employees,  I  mean  other  than  messengers. 
I  haven't  those  rates  with  me  and  I  could  not  say  what  they  were  and 
what  the  effect  eventually  w^s. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  gave  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  at  65  cents. 
Of  course,  you  realize  this  bill  provides  for  an  additional  10  cents  in  2 
years, 

Mr.  Birchall.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  the  estimates  on  that,  Mr.  Birchall? 

Mr.  Birchall.  I  have.  .      ,    .     xr  jo 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  give  that  estimate  for  the  record  r 
Mr  Birchall.  Speakmg  of  adult  employees  first,  to  raise  the  level 
to  70  cents  would  cost  about  a  little  over  $10,167,000  a  year  additional. 
That  is  adult  employees  apart  from  messengers. 

To  raise  the  rate  to  75  cents,  the  over-all  cost,  apart  from  messen- 
gers, would  be  $13,668,000.  .  .         r.u    <Mn 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  the  $13,000,000  is  not  on  top  of  the  $10,- 

000,000.  .  ,,  ,      ^.  r.,  nnn    .  *^ 

As  to  messengers,  to  go  to  70  cents  it  would  be  $5,541,000;  to  go  to 

75  cents  woukl  cost  about  $6,623,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  Or  a  total  of  over  $20,000,000? 

Mr.  Birchall.  The  total  would  be  $20,291,000. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  aside  from  the  rise  that  is  bound  to 
come  to  these  employees  in  the  upper  brackets  should  this  minimum 
go  into  effect?  To  what  extent  could  you,  under  present  circum- 
stances, absorb  that  amount?  ^  .i  •  i    t      •  i  ^       •  *       ♦ 

Mr  GiTTiNCs.  We  could  not.  Senator.  I  think  I  might  point  out 
that  our  net  before  taxes  last  year  was  $13,600,000,  so  that  65  cents, 
frankly,  would  break  us. 

Senator  Ellender.  Unless  you  could  get  a  higher  rate  for  your 

services? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  We  can't  do  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  not?       .       ,  .         ,  .-         n 

Mr  GiTTiNGs.  Because  we  are  in  this  unhappy  position:  Com- 
petitivelv  we  have  the  Government-subsidized  air  mad  on  one  side 
and  the  telephone  on  the  other,  and  the  last  thing  I  want  to  see  the 
companv  do  is  to  increase  rates,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  wiU 
risk  losing  more  to  the  telephone  and  air  mail  than  we  would  ever  gam 
with  an  increase  in  rates.  _ 

Senator  Ellender.  If  the  pending  minimum-wage  law  goes  into 
effect,  would  you  say  it  will  be  the  end  of  telegraph  service  in  this 

^^Mr!^iTTiNGS.  I  don't  want  to  make  it  that  bad,  but  I  don't  know 
how  we  are  going  to  make  it  work.        , ,        .  .     „ 

Senator  Ellender.  Unless  you  are  able  to  increase  your  rates  .^ 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  That  is  right.  .      •    v         i  ,     i 

Senator  Ellender.  And  an  increase  m  your  rates  is  bound  to  de- 
crease your  revenues? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  That  is  right.  ,..     .  .     .u     i        .u   f     ,«« 

Senator  Tunnell.  Did  your  company  object  to  the  law  that  was 

^^Mr  GiTTiNGS.  Senator,  we  made  no  formal  appearance  against  the 
law.  'We  did  write  to  each  Member  of  Congress  with  particular 
reference  to  messengers. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Encouraging  the  law. ^ 

Mr  GiTTiNGS.  No,  sir.  Congress  did  attempt  to  give  us  such 
exemption,  but  it  failed  to  do  so  through  a  technicality. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Wliat  effect  on  wages  has  this  act  had.^ 

Mr  GiTTiNGS.  In  our  case  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt,  in  all 
honesty  that  the  original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  had  considerable 
to  do  with  the  wages  of  telegraph  people.  But  I  might  add,  in  that 
instance  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  the  great  equalizer. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Somebody  has  sent  me  a  note  which  gives  me  a 
chance  to  ask  some  questions. 

You  say  it  did  raise  the  wages,  or  wages  were  raised  afterward. 
After  the  passage  of  the  act  did  your  company  ask  for  a  hearing  and 
have  a  hearing  to  obtain  permission  to  employ  persons  under  25  cents  .^ 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  We  did.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  under  25  cents. 
I  don't  recall  that  we  asked  for  a  hearing— on  the  40  cents,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  We  had  our  first  hearing  before  Dr.  Leiserson 
in  1938;  and  at  that  time  his  report,  supported  by  Elmer  Andrews,  the 
then  Administrator  of  the  act,  was  to  the  effect  that  we  could  not 
show  that  employment  opportunities  would  decrease  or  that  messen- 
gers were  engaged  exclusively  in  the  handling  of  letters  and  messages, 
and  it  was  because  of  that  that  we  were  denied  any  exception  to  the 
minimum. 

Senator  Tunnell.  At  that  time  was  your  company  paying  as  low 
as  6  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  I  think  at  some  of  the  smaller  offices  it  was  9 
or  10  cents. 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  Per  message. 

Senator  Ellender.  Was  that  per  message  or  per  hour? 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  Per  hour.  We  paid  a  boy  in  those  small  offices 
$20  or  $25  a  month,  and  he  worked  8  or  9  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Tunnell.  So  the  general  effect  'of  the  law  has  been  to  im- 
prove conditions,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  Improve  wages,  yes.  The  average  wage  prior 
to  the  act  was  18}^  cents  for  walking  and  bicycle  messengers,  and  now 
it  is  40  cents.     That  is  about  117  percent  increase  since  1938. 

Senator  Tunnell.  My  recollection  is,  in  taking  testimony  with 
reference  to  the  consolidation  of  Postal  and  Western  Union,  that 
your  rate  of  change  is  very  high  on  messengers.  They  don't  stay 
long  in  your  employ  without  being  promoted,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  Last  year  it  averaged  28  percent  per  month. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Or  a  complete  turn-over  in  4  months? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGs.  Almost  3  months. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  because  the  boys  mature  or  go  into  other 
companies? 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  you  can  mature  them  as  rapidly  as  that,  you 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  Frankly,  Senator,  we  foster  the  idea  of  temporary 
messenger  service.  We  don't  believe  the  desirable  type  of  individual, 
irrespective  of  age,  is  interested  in  a  vocation  of  messenger  work. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  think  that  is  right.  You  don't  want  to  keep 
a  bov  forever  as  a  messenger  boy. 

What  effect  has  the  consolidation  had  on  your  costs?  When  did 
the  consolidation  take  place? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  Two  years  ago,  October  7,  1943. 

Senator  Tunnell.  So  that  last  year  was  a  complete  year  under 
the  new  situation? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  95  percent  so. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  consolidation 
as  to  the  wage  that  you  pay? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  The  wages  have  been  increased  since  the  consoli- 
dation, by  the  War  Labor  Board,  and,  incidentally.  Senator,  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  all  of  my  statement  and  the  figures  are  based  on  the 
rates  of  pay  existing  as  of  day  before  yesterday,  but  the  War  Labor 
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Board  night  before  last  issued  a  press  release  saying  that  in  its  A.  F. 
of  L. -Western  Union  case  it  was  setting  new  wage  niinimums  of  45 
cents  for  messengers,  50  cents  after  30  days,  and  55  cents  for  so-called 
adults  or  other  than  messengers. 

So,  while  I  base  my  approach  on  the  40  cents,  I  want  to  be  perfectly 
candid  and  tell  you  we  now  have  45  cents  minimum  for  messengers, 
50  cents  after  30  days,  and  55  for  other  adults. 

Senator  Smith.  But  the  profits  you  mentioned  were  not  based  on 
that  figure?  ' 

Mr.  GiTTiNGs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BiRCHALL.  Air.  Gittings  mentioned  our  net  income  before 
taxes  of  $13,600,000  for  1944.  In  1944  we  enjoyed  the  highest  rev- 
enues in  the  history  of  the  company,  about  $196,000,000,  largely 
brought  about  through  war  activities,  and  our  net  before  Federal 
taxes  in  prewar  years  w^as  very  much  less,  around  $3,000,000  or 
$4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  average. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  had  competition  then. 

Mr.  Gittings.  We  still  have  it.  The  telephone  company, 
through  its  teletypewriter  service,  is  veiy  much  in  our  field. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  not  in  competition  with  Postal  now. 
That  was  a  losing  company. 

Mr.  Gittings.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  the  A.  T.  &  T.  operating  in  your  field? 

Mr.  Gittings.  They  have  the  teletypewriter  or  TWX  service, 
which  means  you  have  a  machine  in  your  office  and  another  in  your 
correspondent's  office. 

Senator  Smith.  But  not  for  private  messages? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Not  for  private  messages,  but  the  effect  is  the  same 
because  the  ordinary  customer  will  accumulate  his  messages  for  a 
certain  period  and  send  them  over  the  teletypewriter.  And  we  have 
competition  from  long  distance  and  air  mail. 

Senator  Smith.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  important  service  corpor- 
ations in  the  country.  Western  Union,  admitting  that  20,000  of  their 
employees  of  necessity  have  to  be  kept  under  a  65  cents  an  hour  wage 
if  the  industry  is  going  to  survive. 

I  believe  in  the  industry,  but  I  believe  we  should  also  determine 
whatever  we  decide  is  a  wage  which  will  permit  them  the  standard  of 
living  they  should  maintain. 

Can't  we  increase  our  service  charges  rather  than  make  the  people 
in  the  industry  carry  that? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Let  me  first  point  out.  Senator,  that  the  type  of 
employee  in  that  wage  bracket,  uniformly,  would  have  service  with 
the  telegraph  company  of  not  more  than  2  years,  more  likely  under 
a  ypar. 

In  other  words,  they  are  the  student  type,'  you  might  say,  out  of 
our  training  schools,  and  then  being  gi'aduated  into  wire  work  or 
whatever  operating  work  might  be  involved. 

Have  you  any  statistics  that  will  bear  that  out,  Mr.  Birchall? 

Mr.  Birchall.  No,  1  do  not. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  I  understand  you  say  you  would  oppose  a  65- 
cent  minimmn  because  you  could  not  meet  it  without  the  embarrass- 
ment you  speak  of,  or  are  you  asking  that  people  should  be  excepted 
because  they  arc  in  this  period  of  training? 

Mr.  Gittings.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  special  exception  for  any 
of  our  employees  other  than  messengers  under  18  years  of  age. 
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Whatever  you  decide  on,  we  are  willing  to  accept. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  do  you  object  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
a    telegram? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Because  I  believe  we  will  lose  more  business  to 
competition. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  they  have  messengers? 

Mr.  Gittings.  No,  sir.     We  are  unique  in  that  field. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  the  only  company  transmitting  tele- 
gi'aph  messages  that  employs  messengers? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Except  two  radio  companies  in  the  international 
business,  but  no  other  competition  in  the  telegi'aph  service  in  the 
domestic  field. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  puts  you  in  a  unique  position. 

Mr.  Gittings.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  At  the  same  time  doesn't  it  seem  to  you,  if  the 
Ameiican  people  are  paying  less  than  a  living  wage  to  your  employ- 
ees— as  1  understand,  that  reaches  more  than  the  messengers — that 
they  are  in  debt  to  the  company  for  that? ' 

Mr.  Gittings.  I  can  readily  understand  your  thoughts  along  that 
line  but.  Senator,  let  me  give  you  the  average  hourly  wage  in  Western 
Union,  which  is  70  cents,  and  that  is  the  base  rate. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  you  giving  a  rate  based  on  hourly  wages? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  and  not  on  salaried  persons? 

Mr.  Gittings.  They  are  all  salaried. 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  are  all  salaried?  \ 

Mr.  Gittings.  That  is  correct,  but  I  am  simply  converting  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  put  youi-self 
down  for? 

Mr.  Gittings.  I  have  no  assignment,  but  the  average  w^orkweek  in 
Western  Union  is  the  statutory  week  of  40  hours. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  many  of  your  salaried  people  work  much 
more  than  that? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Oh,  yes;  those  who  are  not  included  in  the  bargain- 
ing agencies  or  those  who  are  exempt  from  the  overtime  provisions 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Under  the  act,  if  they  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week  they  get 
time  and  a  half. 

Senator  Tunnell.  In  arriving  at  those  wages,  you  put  a  salaried 
person  down  for  40  hours  a  week? 

Mr.  Gittings.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  it  averages  70  cents? 

Mr.  Gittings.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Smith.  I  gathered  from  your  statement  that  practically 
all  of  your  employees  are  on  an  annual  salary  basis,  and  they  are 
not  faced  with  the  hazard  of  suddenly  losing  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Gittings.  I  think  it  is  as  permanent  emplojmient  as  is  offered 
by  any  other  industry. 

Senator  Smith.  That  may  offset  in  their  minds  not  having  a  higher 

rate. 

Mr.  Gittings.  Other  advantages  are  a  benefit  plan  to  w^hich  the 

employee  makes  no  contribution  whatsoever. 

Senator  Smith.  What  about  retirement? 

Mr.  Gittings.  That  is  also  true,  but  still  there  is  no  contribution 
to  that. 
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Senator  Smith.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage,  if  a  person  is 
getting  substandard  wages,  to  be  kept  on  such  wages? 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  I  don't,  Senator,  and  I  don't  want  to  bo  put  in 
that  position. 

Senator  Smith.  I  didn't  think  you  did. 

Mr.  GiTTiNGs.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  factor  that 
these  60-cent  or  65-cent  people  have  on  the  average  less  than  a  year's 
service,  and  their  value  is  regulated  by  their  experience,  and  they  are 
put  through  a  training  course,  and  even  while  they  are  on  the  job 
there  is  still  considerable  training  to  be  done,  and  then  they  go  to 
the  higher  wage  brackets. 

Senator  Smith.  You   touched  on   accidents   to   these  boys, 
there  many  accidents  to  messenger  boys? 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  Last  year  there  were  a  total  of  362  for 
operations  all  over  the  country,  for  the  11,000  operations. 

Senator  Smith.  I  suppose  many  of  those  were  trifling  injuries? 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.   Any  deaths? 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  Yes,  sir;  four  deaths. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  that  high  or  is  that  a  general  run  for  every 
year? 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  It  runs  about  that  number  each  year.  That 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  were  all  16-  or  17-year-old  boys. 
It  applies  to  our  whole  force. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  does  the  company  do  when  they  are 
injured? 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  The  company  has  its  own  compensation  plan 
which  in  most  cases  is  more  generous  than  the  State  compensation 
law. 

Senator  Tunnell.  My  recollection  is  that  your  company  had  a 
good  fund  for  its  employees,  and  Postal  at  that  time  did  not  have. 

Mr.  Gleichmann.  Our  payments  per  year,  pensions  and  so  on,  run 
pretty  high. 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Birchall.  Not  for  pensions  alone,  but  all  phases  of  benefits. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  have  vou  done  with  reference  to  the  em- 
ployees  you  took  over  from  Postal? 

Mr.  Gittings.  They  get  identical  treatment. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  they  get  a  portion  of  the  compensation  fund? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  think  that  was  provided  for  in  the  law  per- 
mitting the  transfer. 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  have  not  paid  anything  in? 
.Mr.  Birchall.  Neither  have  Western  Union  employees.     This  has 
all  been  on  a  noncontributory  basis,  inaugurated  back  in  1913. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  have  more  employees  drawing  out  of  the 
same  well? 

Mr.  Birchall.  Yes;  the  number  of  pensioners  usually  increases 
until  you  reach  the  saturation  point  with  respect  to  your  employment. 
When  that  will  be,  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  the  pension  figure  is 
slowly  going  up. 

Senator  Smith.  You  have  no  apprehension  about  your  reserves? 
I  suppose  you  have  worked  it  out  as  any  insurance  company  would. 

Mr.  Birchall.  Our  plan  is  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.     Each  year 
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the  com})any  makes  an  appropriation  from  current  income  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  its  payments. 

Senator  Tunnv:ll.  That  fund  comes  out  of  the  company  annually? 

Mr.  Birch.vll.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  that  would  be  a  sound  way  to  do  it.  Other- 
wise you  might  be  in  danger. 

Mr.  Gittings.  The  effect  of  this  proposed  increased  minimum  can 
well  he  illustrated  by  applying  it  to  our  1944  income  statement. 
Western  Union's  gross  revenue  was  at  an  all-time  high  that  year, 
and  its  earnings  before  Federal  income  taxes  were  $13,567,392.  Its 
net  income  after  taxes  and  before  dividends  was  $7,657,392.  The 
added  cost  of  $10,938,000  resulting  from  a  65-cent  minimum  wage 
would  have  left  us  with  a  net  of  only  $2,629,392  before  taxes.  In 
prewar  years  this  would  have  wiped  out  our  net  earnings  and  brought 
about  sizable  losses. 

From  this  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  cannot  afford  the  burden  of 
a  65-cent  minimum.  Our  labor  costs  are  proportionately  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  industry,  and  already  represent  61  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  gross  revenue. 

Senator  Smith.  That  includes  your  pension  plan  and  everything 
else  you  do  for  your  workers? 

Mr.  Gittings.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  some  fear  on 
the  part  of  some  people  that  when  you  took  over  the  employees  of 
Postal,  your  wage  account  would  run  up  terribly. 

Mr.  Gittings.  The  war  had  the  effect  of  taking  care  of  that,  Senator, 
as  it  did  in  involving  the  step-up  in  the  F.  L.  S.  A.  minimums  them- 
selves. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  isn't  it  the  plan  of  your  company  to  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  number  of  employees  from  the  high  which  you  acquired 
in  combining  the  two  companies? 

Mr.  Gittings.  I  wouldn't  say  it  is  the  plan. 

I  want  to  be  honest  in  admitting  that  that  of  necessity  must  be 
regulated  by  our  volume,  and  I  don't  want,  unless  we  are  forced  to, 
to  see  a  rate  increase  which  is  going  to  eliminate  any  portion  of  our 
volume,  which  means  that  many  less  jobs. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  had  to  take  over  the  employees  of  the 

Postal  Co.? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Yes,  sir;  we  took  them  all. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  reducing  the  wire,  aren't  you,  the 
mileage? 

Mr.  Gittings.  Here  is  our  postwar  program.  We  intend  to  sub- 
stitute the  radio-beam  system,  which  will  take  a  minimum  of  7  years, 
and  more  likely  10,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  is  a  substi- 
tution of  the  beam-relay  system  for  the  outside  poles  and  wires. 
That  will  make  for  considerably  improved  service  because  you  elimi- 
nate the  hazards  of  lightning  and  everything  that  is  inherent  in  a 
pole-line  system.  f 

Senator  Smith.  We  will  lose  our  telegraph  poles? 

Mr.  Gittings.  That  is  the  effect.  ") 

Senator  Ellender.  It  will  curtail  the  numberpf  employees,  won't  it? 

Mr.  Gittings.  The  plant  employees;  yes.  I  think  we  can  pretty 
well  forecast  that  we  can  absorb  anybody  that  is  affected  in  the 
course  of  time  by  this  program. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  I  was  only  trying  to  find  out  whotlicr  this  was 
the  next  "repeat"  you  are  now  passing  through  in  employment. 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  I  would  say  that  it  is,  both  in  regard  to  employment 
and  volume.  1  personally  will  be  amazed  if  it  stands  up  as  it  did 
during  the  war. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gittings. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLARENCE  J.  BOURG,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERI- 
CAN SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter,  please. 

Mr.  BouRG.  Clarence  J.  Bourg,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  is  an  organization  of  growers  and  processors  of  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana.  The  processing  operations  are  conducted  in  the 
fall  of  each  year,  beginning  in  October,  and  how  far  into  January  the 
operations  continue  depends  each  year  upon  the  size  of  the  crop. 
There  are  66  processing  plants  where  sugar  cane  is  received,  ground 
and  made  into  sugar. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  1938,  the  minimum  wage  being  paid  was  25  cents  to  30  cents. 
The  industry  promptly  went  to  the  30-cent  minimum  and  later  by 
action  of  the  Labor  Industry  Advisory  Committee,  the  minimum 
rate  was  increased  to  40  cents. 

This  substantial  increase  in  the  minimum  likewise  carried  with  it 
proportionate  increases  in  the  rates  paid  to  the  many  skilled  and 
experienced  workers  necessary  to  sugar  processing. 

Because  the  processhig  operations  are  entirely  seasonal  and  last 
from  75  to  120  days  in  each  year,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain experienced  crews  of  workers  with  the  proper  skills.  For  the 
most  part,  the  majority  of  members  of  the  crew  in  a  sugar  plant  follow 
other  trades  and  work  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  such  as  farmers, 
carpenters,  and  plumbers, 

The  sugar  plants  arc  all  located  in  rural  commimities  so  that  crews 
cannot  be  easily  obtained  or  organized.  These  conditions  made  it 
absolutely  necessary,  in  most  instances,  to  have  the  men  employed 
in  the  plants  work  longer  hours  than  are  normal  in  factories  which 
operate  throughout  the  year. 

In  fact,  because  the  season  is  comparatively  short,  most  of  the  men 
employed  look  forward  to  being  able  to  work  on  long  shifts,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  able  to  improve  their  income  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  outdoor  work  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  exemption  contained  in  section  7  (c)  of  the  act  with  regard  to 
maximum  hours  has  made  it  possible  to  continue  the  sugar-cane  proc- 
essing operations  during  the  war  years  when  labor  has  been  so  scarce. 
It  has  permitted  the  industry  in  Louisiana  to  average  400,000  tons  of 
sugar  production  during  the  war  yeai*s,  which  represents  increased 
production. 

It  is  essential  to  the  continuation  of  maximum  production  that  the 
section  7  (c)  exemption  shall  be  continued.  The  purely  seasonal  ex- 
emption provided  under  section  7  (b)  (3)  would  jeopardize  the  saving 
of  a  large  crop,  since  the  harvest  would  extend  beyond  14  weeks.  More 
important  is  the  fact  that  a  56-hour  limitation  could  not  be  complied 
with,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  experienced  labor  willing  to  work  at  a 
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purely  seasonal  job,  and  because  of  the  stringent  control  over  prices 
and  income  exercised  both  by  the  USDA  under  the  Sugar  Act,  and 
the  OPA  under  the  Price  Control  Act. 

As  proof  of  the  inability  of  sugar-cane  processors  to  operate  success- 
fully under  the  squeeze  between  minimum  labor  rates  and  strict  con- 
trol over  price  and  income,  a  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Louisiana 
State  University  covering  the  processing  operations  of  1944,  and  out 
of  29  raw-sugar  factories  surveyed  19  lost  an  average  of  $15,914.50 
during  the  1944  crop  season.  The  survey  established  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  processors  lost  money  and  the  industry  averaged 
out  a  loss. 

Senator  Ellender.  Those  losses  were  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum 
rate  of  40  cents,  as  you  have  just  indicated.     • 

Mr.  Bourg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  experience  of  Louisiana  processors  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  has  demonstrated  the  complete  necessity  for  continu- 
ing the  section  7  (c)  exemption.  The  experience  has  likewise  demon- 
strated that  any  increase  in  the  minimum-wage  rate  will  have  to  be 
offset  by  a  corresponding  relinquishment  of  Government  controls  over 
the  price  of  sugar  and  over  the  income  of  producers. 

In  view  of  the  surveys  conducted  by  the  Louisiana  State  Universitj^ 
since  1937  covering  the  cost  and  income  of  sugarcane  processing  in 
Louisiana,  our  organization  has  requested  a  projection  of  the  effect  of 
increases  in  minimum  rates  as  provided  in  S.  1349. 

We  submit  a  statement  and  tables  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Normal 
EfTerson,  economist  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Louisiana  State  University.  The  statement  explains  each  table  and 
graphically  indicates  the  reasons  for  our  appearing  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  amendments. 

(The  statement  referred  to  appears  on  p.  646.) 

Mr.  Bourg.  The  cost  studies  show  an  average  net  loss  in  1944  of 
$15,914.50  per  mill,  or  12  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

Tables  4,  5,  and  6  indicate  continuation  and  increase  of  such  losses 
should  the  minimum  wages  be  increased  to  65  cents,  to  70  cents,  and  to 
75  cents. 

Table  7  hidicates  what  the  losses  would  be  per  mill  and  per  100 
pounds  of  sugar  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  56-hour  week  should 
the  minimum  rates  be  increased  as  proposed  and  should  the  section 
7  (c)  exemption  be  eliminated. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  your  business  is  losing  money  now? 

Mr.  Bourg.  Yes,  sir;  we  actually  lost  money  in  1944. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Have  you  any  idea  of  keeping  up 

Mr.  Bourg.  We  are  hopeful  there  will  be  a  change  in  Government 
control  over  the  price  of  our  product. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  kind  of  a  change  did  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Bourg.  An  improvement  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  sugar. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Raising  of  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  Bourg.  Yes.  And  under  the  Sugar  Act  there  is  also  a  control 
over  the  distribution,  and  that  has  tended  to  lower  the  income  possi- 
bilities. 

I  might  say  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  the  average  cost  of 
food  is  up  around  49  percent  and  sugar  is  onh^  up  28  percent,  so  we 
are  well  below  the  average  cost. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Would  an  equalization  of  that  percentage  let 
you  out  of  the  red? 
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Mr.  BouRG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  under  the  present  price  structure? 

Mr.  BouRG.  Yes,  sir. 

In  view  of  this  very  real  situation  confronting  processors  of  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  asks  that  the 
exemption  in  section  7  (c)  as  to  maximum  hours  and  the  minimum 
wage  rates  in  section  6  be  continued. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  was  all  you  care  to  discuss?  You  have  a 
lot  of  figures  here. 

Mr.  BouRG.  That  is  the  statement  and  the  tables  prepared  are 
basic  data  supporting  our  argument. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  statement 
referred  to  be  filed  witli  the  clerk  and  when  the  permanent  record  is 
made  that  it  be  incorporated  following  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes.  Of  course  we  will  have  to  cut  out  a  good 
deal  of  that  that  is  filed  Because  we  would  have  a  book  bigger  than 
Webster's  dictionary. 

Senator  Ellender.  This  is  for  the  whole  industry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  file  all  of  the 
exhibits. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bourg. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Bourg  is  as  follows:) 

Changes  in  the  Costs  of  Producing  Raw  Sugar  Under  Certain  Adjustments 

IN  Minimum  Wage  Rates  in  Louisiana 

(J.  Norman  Efferson,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 

Detailed  studies  of  the  costs  and  returns  from  the  operations  of  raw-sugar  mills 
in  Louisiana  have  been  conducted  bv  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  each  year  since  1937.''  The  most 
recent  year  studied,  the  1944  grinding  season,  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  esti- 
mating'expected  changes  in  costs  and  returns  under  certain  adjustments  in  mini- 
mum wage  rates.  The  1944  season  was  used  since  it  is  the  most  recent  one  and 
more  nearly  represents  current  and  expected  future  conditions  as  to  costs  and 
returns.  The  29  mills  included  in  the  1944  study  represent  about  three-fourths 
of  the  total  production  of  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana  in  1944. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  total  labor  bill  paid  out  to  different  wage 
classes  of  labor  for  most  of  the  mills  studied  in  1944  is  shown  in  table  1.  Under 
1944  conditions,  the  industry  operated  under  a  40-cent  minimum  wage  rate.  1  he 
1944  results  indicate  that  about  14  percent  of  the  labor  in  overhead  costs  was  paid 
at  the  40-  to  44-cent  rate,  64  percent  of  the  procurement  of  cane  labor,  56  percent 
of  the  labor  for  direct  manufacture  of  sugar,  46  percent  of  the  mill  maintenance, 
and  11  percent  of  the  selling  costs.  To  summarize,  46  percent  of  all  labor  costs 
were  paid  out  to  workers  at  the  40-  to  44-cent  rate  and  about  75  percent  of  all 
labor  was  paid  at  less  than  75  cents  per  hour.  ^    ..    .  •     m^.. 

The  actual  labor  costs  for  each  wage  rate  class  for  the  29  mills  stud-ed  in  1944 
are  shown  in  table  2.  Of  the  total  labor  expense  of  about  $91 ,000  per  mill,  $46,000 
was  paid  at  the  40-  to  44-cent  rate. 

The  percentage  increase  in  wage  rates  in  each  wage-rate  class  which  would  be 
caused  bv  certain  adiustments  in  wage  rates  are  shown  in  table  3.  In  this  coni- 
putationit  is  assumed  that  any  increase  in  minimum  wage  rates  would  necessitate 
the  same  absolute  change  for  each  wage-rate  class.  The  table  indicates  that 
workers  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  in  1944  would  receive  an  increase  of  62.5 
percent  if  the  minimum  rate  were  increased  to  65  cents,  would  receive  an  increase 
of  75  percent  if  the  minimum  rate  were  increased  to  70  cents,  and  would  obtain 
an  increase  of  87.5  percent  if  the  minimum  rate  was  increased  to  75  cents  Per- 
centage increases  for  the  other  wage-rate  classes  are  somewhat  less  than  for  the 
lowest  group. 

1  I  ouisiana  Agricultural  Exporimont  Station  Bulletins  Nos.  316  and  373  and  Department  of  Agricultural 
EconomiS!LouSa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Circulars  Nos.  37  and  48. 
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Tables  4,  5,  and  6  present  an  extension  of  these  wage-rate  increases  into  costs 
to  be  expected  under  the  65-,  70-,  and  75-cent  minimum  wage-rate  situations. 
In  these  tables,  all  costs  other  than  labor  are  carried  at  the  actual  cost  as  deter- 
mined from  the  1944  cost  study.  Each  table  presents  a  comparison  of  results  un- 
der 1944  actual  cost  conditions  as  compared  to  expected  results  under  the  wage- 
rate  adiustment 

In  1944  the  29  raw -sugar  mills  studied  had  an  average  net  loss  of  about  $16,000 
per  mill  of  $0.12  per  hundred  pounds  of  raw  sugar  produced.  Under  1944  condi- 
tions with  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  rate,  the  net  income  can  be  expected  to  average 
a  net  loss  of  $52,000  per  mill  or  $0.39  per  hundred  pounds  of  raw  sugar.  If  the 
minimum  wage  rate  is  70  cents,  the  loss  wQl  be  $59,000  per  mill  or  $0.45  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sugar,  and  if  the  minimum  wage  rate  is  75  cents,  the  loss  will 
average  $66,000  per  mill  or  $0.50  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar. 

Table  7  presents  a  summary  of  the  average  costs  and  returns  under  each  of  the 
minimum  wage  situations  if  the  complete  overtime-pay  exemptions  now  provided 
are  eliminated.  This  table  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  method  of  opera- 
tion of  Louisiana  raw-sugar  mills  of  an  84-hour  workweek  composed  of  daily  shifts 
of  12  hours  each  or  four  6-hour  shifts. 

The  facts  indicate  that  the  elimination  of  the  overtime-pay  exemption  will 
increase  average  costs  about  $20,000  per  mill  in  each  minimum  wage  situation. 
Under  both  minimum  wage-rate  adjustments  as  listed  and  overtime  pay  of  time 
and  one-half  for  all  work  over  56  hours  per  week  during  the  grinding  season,  the 
expected  loss  is  $65,000  at  the  65-cent  minimum  rate,  $73,000  at  the  70-cent  rate, 
and  $81,000  at  the  75-cent  rate. 

.A  final  summarv  of  average  costs  and  returns  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar, 
based  on  1944  actual  costs  with  adjustments  for  the  six  different  wage-rate  and 
overtime-pay  situations,  is  shown  in  table  8.  These  data  indicate  an  average  net 
loss  in  1944  of  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds  under  a  40-cent  minimum  rate  and  no 
overtime  pay,  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  62  cents  per  hundred  pounds  with  a  75- 
cent  minimum  wage  rate  and  time  and  one-half  for  all  work  over  56  hours. 

-Percentage  distribution  of  total  labor  bill  paid  out  to  different  classes  of 
labor  at  19  sugar  mills,  1944  grinding  season 


Table  1.- 


Range  in  wage  rates  per  hour 


40  to  44  cents 

45  to  49  cents 

60  to  54  cents 

65  to  59  cents 

60  to  64  cents 

65  to  69  cents 

70  to  79  cents 

80  to  89  cents 

90  to  99  cents 

$1  and  over- 

Salaried  workers. 


Total. 


Overhead 
costs 


13.8 
1.4 
1.4 

.3 
1.6 

.7 
4.5 


3.7 
72.6 


100.0 


Procure- 
ment of 
cane 


63.9 

12.8 

2.7 

2.0 

.4 

.5 

.4 


1.8 
15.6 


Direct 
manufac- 
ture 


56.3 

13.1 

12.0 

3.5 

2.3 

1.6 

1.2 

.3 


Mill 
mainte- 
nance 


.6 
9.1 


100.0 


100.0 


45.7 

14.2 

6.9 

6.3 

2.3 

1.1 

3.8 

.2 

.3 

1.1 

18.1 


Selling 
costs 


Total 
costs 


11.1 

.2 
1.9 

46.2 

10.9 

8.1 

3.4 

1.9 

1.2 

.1 

2.1 
.2 

.1 

23.3 
63.4 

2.4 

23.5 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Table  2. — Proportionate  labor  costs  in  each  wage  rate  class  for  29  Louisiana  raw 

sugar  mills,  1944  grinding  season  ^ 


Wage  rate  class 


40  to  44  cents 

45  to  49  cents 

goto  54  cents 

66  to  59  cents 

60  to  64  cents 

65  to  69  cents 

70  to  79  cents 

80  to  89  cents 

90  to  99  cents 

$1  and  over 

Salaried  workers. 


Total 


General 
overhead 


$1,  757.  52 
178. 30 
178.30 

38.21 
203.77 

89.15 
573.11 


471.22 
9.246.12 


12,  735.  70 


Procure- 
ment of 
cane 


$4, 557. 93 

913. 01 

192.  59 

142.66 

28.53 

35.67 

28.63 


128.39 
1. 105. 60 


7, 132. 91 


Manufac- 
ture of 
sugar 


$29. 409.  33 

6, 843. 02 

6, 268.  42 

1.828.29 

1,  201.  45 

835.79 

626. 84 

156.71 


313.42 
4,  753.  55 


Mill  main- 
tenance 
costs 


$7, 045.  88 

2, 189.  31 

1, 063. 82 

971.  31 

354.  61 

169.  59 

585.87 

30.84 

46.25 

169.59 

2,  790.  60 


52,  236. 82 


15,  417.  67 


Selling 
costs 


$467.  09 

8.42 

79.95 


4.21 


980.48 
2,  667.  91 


4,  208.  06 


Total 


$43,  237. 75 

10, 132.  06 

7,  783.  08 

2, 980.  47 

1,  788.  36 

1, 130.  20 

1,  818.  56 

187.  55 

46.25 

2, 063. 10 

20,563.78 


91,  731. 16 


«  Total  labor  costs  for  each  wage  class  allocated  according  to  percentage  break-down  in  table  1. 
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Table  3. — Proportionate  change  in  labor  costs  in  each  wage  class  which  toould  be 

caused  by  certain  adjustments  in  wage  rates  > 


Wage  rate  class 


40  to  44  cents 

45  to  49  cents 

50  to  54  cents 

55  to  59  cents 

60  to  64  cents 

65  to  69  cents 

70  to  79  cents 

80  to  89  cents 

90  to  99  cents 

$1  and  over 

Salaried  workers. 


No  change  in  overtime  pay 


65-cent 

70-cent 

75-cent 

minimum 

minimum 

minimum 

rate; 

rate; 

rate; 

percent 

percent 

percent 

mcrease 

increase 

mcrease 

162.5 

175.0 

187.5 

156.6 

166.7 

177.8 

150.0 

160.0 

170.0 

145.5 

154.5 

163.6 

141.7 

150.0 

1.58.3 

138.5 

146.2 

1.53.  S 

1.35.7 

142.9 

150.0 

131.3 

137.5 

143.8 

127.8 

133.3 

138.8 

126.0 

130.0 

135.0 

«  Assuming  that  any  increase  in  minimum  wage  rates  would  necessitate  the  same  absolute  change  for 
each  wage  rate  class. 

Table  4. — Effect  of  a  25-cent  increase  on  wage  rates  per  hour  for  items  of  cost  and 
return,  in  Louisiana  sugar  mills,  1944  grinding  season 


Items  of  cost  and  return 

Average  per  mill 

Average  per 
ton  of  cane 

Average  per 

100  pounds  of 

sugar 

Percentage  dis- 
tribution 

Actual 

Revised 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

Actual 

Re- 
vi.sed 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

General  overhead; 

Labor          

$12.  735.  70 
18. 102. 05 
19, 215. 69 

$14.  481.  52 
18, 202.  05 
19,215.69 

$0.15 
.21 
•23 

$0.17 
.21 
.23 

$0.10 
.14 
.15 

$0.11 
.14 
.    .15. 

$2. 07 
2.94 
3.12 

$2  22 

Depreciation 

Other  

2.78 
2.95 

Total 

50.  053.  44 

51,  799.  26 

.59 

.61 

.39 

.40 

.     8.13 

7.95 

Procurement  of  cane: 

Cost  of  cane 

Labor    

3.52.  110.  13 

7.132.91 

39, 839.  22 

3.')2,  110.  13 
10,  718.  38 
36,  253.  75 

4.15 
.47 

4.15 
.12 
.43 

2.70 
.05 
-31 

2.70 
.08 
.28 

57.24 
1.16 
6.48 

64.06 
1  64 

Other  

5.  57 

Total..-. 

399, 082.  26 

399, 082.  26 

4.70 

4.70 

3.06 

3.06 

64.88 

61  27 

Manufacture  of  sugar: 
Labor    .  .  

52, 236. 82 
32.  709.  24 

79,  562.  42 
32.  769.  24 

.61 
.39 

.94 
.39 

.40 
.25 

.61 
.25 

8.49 
5.33 

12  22 

Other    

5  03 

Total 

85,  006.  06 

112.331.66 

1.00 

1.33 

.65 

.86 

13.82 

17.25 

Mill  maintenance  costs: 
Labor 

15.417.67 
22, 884.  88 

22,  499.  70 
22,  884.  88 

.18 
.27 

.26 
.27 

.12 
.17 

.17 
.17 

2.51 
3.72 

3  46 

Other 

3  51 

Total 

38,  3C2.  55 
18, 996.  18 
23,  700.  23 

45,  384.  58 
18.  996. 18 
23,  700.  23 

.45 
.22 
.28 

.53 
.22 
.28 

.29 
.15 
.18 

.34 
.15 
.18 

6.23 
3.09 
3.85 

6  97 

Sellins.'  costs 

2  92 

Interest  —      

3  64 

d 

Total  co55ts 

615, 140.  72 

651.294.17 

7.24 

7.67 

4.72 

4.99 

100.00 

100.00 

Income: 

Raw  suear 

490,  460.  59 

103,  791.  54 

5,  294.  59 

490.  460.  59 

103.  791.  54 

5.  294.  59 

5.78 

1.22 

.06 

6.78 

1.22 

.06 

3.76 
.80 
.04 

3.76 
.80 
.04 

81.81 

17.31 

.88 

81  81 

Molasses 

Other  

17.31 
88 

Total  income 

Operating  income.   

Net  income 

599,  546.  72 

8.  106.  23 

-15.594.0C 

474;  005.  00 

84,871.96 

13,  031. 666.  00 

.599.  546.  72 

-28. 047.  22 

-51,747.45 

474,006.00 

84. 871. 96 

13,  031, 666. 00 

7.06 

.10 

-.18 

5.58 

7.06 
-.33 
-.61 

5.58 

4.60 

.(H) 

-.12 

3.64 
.65 

4.60 
-.21 
-.39 

3.64 
.65 

100.00 

100.00 

Capital  investment 

Cane  ground,  tons.. 

Sugar  made,  pounds 

153.54 

153.54 
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Table  5 —Effect  of  a  SO-cent  increase  on  wage  rates  per  hour  for  items  of  cost  and 
return,  in  Louisiana  sugar  mills,  1944  grinding  season 


Items  of  cost  and  return 

Average  per  mill 

Average  per 
ton  of  cane 

Average  per 

100  pounds  of 

sugar 

Percentage  dis- 
tribution 

Actual 

Revised 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

General  overhead: 

Labor              

$12,  735.  70 

18,  102. 05 

19,  215. 69 

$14,830.88 

18,  102. 05 

19,  215. 69 

$0.15 
.21 
.23 

$0.17 
.21 
.23 

$0.10 
.14 
.15 

$0.11 
.14 
.15 

2.07 
2.94 
3.12 

2.25 

Depreciation.-- 

Other. 

2.75 
2.92 

Total 

50, 053.  44 

52,  148. 62 

.59 

.61 

.39 

.40 

8.13 

7.92 

Procurement  of  cane: 
Cost  of  cane      

352, 110.  13 

7.  132.  91 

39. 839.  22 

352.  110.  13 
11,435.15 
35.  536. 98 

4.15 
.08 
.47 

4.15 
.13 
.42 

2.70 
.05 
.31 

2.70 
.09 
.27 

57.24 
L16 
6.48 

53.  47 

Labor          

1.74 

Other- - 

5.39 

Total 

399, 082.  26 

399, 082.  26 

4.70 

4.70 

3.06 

3.06 

64.88 

60.60 

Manufacture  of  sugar: 

Labor 

Other 

52.  236.  82 
32,  709.  24 

85, 024.  15 
32.  769.  24 

.61 
.39 

1.00 
.39 

.40 
.25 

.65 
.25 

8.49 
.5.33 

12.91 
4.98 

Total - 

85,006.06 

117,793.39 

1.00 

L39 

.65 

.90 

13.82 

17.89 

Mill  maintenance  costs: 
Labor             

15.417.67 
22,  884.  88 

23, 914. 85 
22, 884. 88 

.18 
.27 

.28 
.27 

.12 
.17 

.19 
.17 

2.51 
3.72 

3.63 

Other  

3.47 

Total.  - 

38. 302.  55 

46,  799.  73 

.45 

.55 

.29 

.36 

6.23 

7.10 

Celling  costs 

Interest 

18. 996.  18 
23.  700.  23 

18.996.  18 
•2S,  700.  23 

.22 

.28 

.22 

.28 

.15 
.18 

.15 

.18 

3  09 
3.85 

2.89 
3.60 

Total  costs-- 

615, 140.  72 

658,  520.  41 

7.24 

7.75 

4.72 

5.05 

100.00 

100.00 

Income: 

Raw  sugar 

490.  400.  59 

103.791.54 

5,  294.  59 

490.  iCiO.  59 

103.  791.  54 

5,  294.  59 

5.78 

1.22 

.06 

5.78 

1.22 

.06 

3.76 
.80 
.04 

^.76 
.80 
.04 

81.81 
17.31 

.88 

81.  81 

M  classes 

17.31 

Other - 

.88 

Total  income 

Oi>erating  income.- 

599,  M6.  72 

8,  106.  23 

-15,594.00 

474, 005. 00 

84.871.9f) 

13.031,666.00 

599.  546.  72 

-35,  273.  46 

-58. 973. 69 

474, 005. 00 

84.871.96 

13, 031. 666.  00 

7.06 

.10 

-.18 

.5.58 

153.' 54 

7.06 
-.41 
-.69 

5.58 

'153.54 

4.60 

.U6 

-.12 

3.64 
.65 

4.60 
-.27 
-.45 

3.64 
.65 

100.00 

100.00 

iNei  mcuiitc    

Capital  investment 

Cane  ground,  tons. 

Sugar  made,  pounds 

- 

Table  6. — Effect  of  a  35-cent  increase  on  wage  rates  per  hour  for  items  of  cost  and 
return,  in  Louisiana  sugar  mills,  1944  grinding  season 


Items  of  cost  and  return 

Average  per  mill 

Average  per 
ton  of  cane 

Average  per 

100  pounds  of 

sugar 

Percentage  dis- 
tribution 

Actual 

Revised 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

General  overhead: 

Labor           

$12,  735.  70 

18,  102.  05 

19,  215.  69 

$15. 179.  61 

18,  102. 05 

19,  215.  69 

$0.15 
.21 
.23 

$0.18 
.21 
.23 

$0.10 
.14 
.15 

$0.11 
.14 
.15 

2.07 
2.94 
3.12 

2.28 

Depreciation 

Other 

2.72 
2.89 

Total 

50, 053.  44 

52,  497.  35 

.59 

.62 

.39 

.40 

8.13 

7.89 

Procurement  of  cane: 
Cost  of  cane        

352,  110.  13 

7, 132. 91 

39, 839.  22 

352.  110.  13 
12,151.99 
34,  820.  14 

4.15 
.08 
.47 

4.15 
.14 
.41 

2.70 
.05 
.31 

2.70 
.09 
.27 

57.24 
1.16 
6.48 

52.89 

Labor          

1.83 

Other 

5.23 

Total - 

399,  082.  26 

399,  082.  26 

4.70 

4.70 

3.06 

3.06 

64.88 

1 

59.95 

51'-  t 


h  f 
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Table  6. — Effect  of  a  35-cent  increase  on  wage  rates  per  hour  for  items  of  cost  and 
return,  in  Louisiana  sugar  mills,  1944  grinding  season — Continued 


Items  of  cost  and  return 

Average  per  mill 

Average  i>er 
ton  of  cane 

Average  iwr 

100  pounds  of 

sugar 

Percontage  dis- 
tribution 

Actual 

Revised 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

Actual' 

Re- 
vised 

Actual 

Re- 
vised 

Manufacture  of  sugar: 
Labor 

$52,  2-'^6.  82 
32,  769.  24 

$90,  486.  40 
32,  679.  24 

$0.61 
.39 

$1.06 
.39 

$0.40 
.25 

$0.  69 
.25 

8.49 
5.33 

13.59 

Other     

4.92 

Total 

85, 006.  06 

*23,  255.  64 

1.00 

1.45 

.65 

.94 

13.82 

18.51 

Mill  maintenance  costs: 

Labor 

Other 

15,417.67 
22, 884.  88 

25,  330.  26 
22, 884.  88 

.18 
.27 

.30 
.27 

.12 
.17 

.20 
.17 

2.51 
3.72 

3.80 
3.44 

Total 

38.  302.  55 
18,  996.  18 
23,  700.  23 

48,215.14 
18,  996.  18 
23.  700.  23 

.45 
.22 
.28 

.57 
.22 
.28 

.29 
.15 
.18 

.37 
.15 
.18 

6.23 
3.09 
3.85 

7.24 

Selling  costs 

2.85 

Interest 

3.56 

Total  costs 

615, 140.  72 

665,  746.  80 

7.24 

7.84 

4.72 

5.10 

100.00 

100.00 

Income: 

Raw  sugar 

490,  460.  59 

103.  791.  54 

5,  294.  59 

599,  546.  72 

8.  106.  23 

-1.5.  .594.00 

474,  005.  00 

84,871.96 

13,031,666.00 

490,  460.  59 

103.791.54 

■5,  294.  59 

599.  546.  72 

-42.  WJ.  85 

-66,  200.  08 

474.  005.  00 

84,781.96 

13,031,666.00 

5.78 

1.22 

.06 

7.06 

.10 

-.18 

5.58 

5.78 

1.22 
.06 

7.06 
-..50 
-.78 

5.58 

3.76 
.80 
.04 

4.60 

.0() 

-.12 

3.64 
.65 

3.76 

.80 

.04 

4.60 

-.32 

-.50 

3.64 

.65 

81.81 

17.31 

.88 

100.00 

81.81 

Molasses 

17.31 

Other 

.88 

Total  income 

Operating  income.. 

100.00 

Capital  investment 

Cane  ground,  tons 

Sugar  made,  pounds 

153.54 

153.54 

Table  7. — Effect  of  overtime  pay  of  time  and  one-half  for  28  hours  of  an  84-hour 
week  on  costs  of  manufacturing  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana,  1944  grinding  season 


Items  of  cost  and  return 


General  overhead: 

Labor 

Depreciation.. 

Other 

Total-. 

Procurement  of  cane: 

Cost  of  cane 

Labor.- 

Other. 

Total 

Manufacture  of  sugar: 

Labor 

Other 

Total 

Mill  maintenance  costs 

Labor 

Other 

Total 

Selling  costs 

Interest 

Total  costs 


Average  per  mill 


65-cent  mini- 
mum rate 


$14. 481.  52 
18, 102.  C5 
19,  216.  69 


51,  799.  26 

352, 110. 13 
10.  718.  38 
36,  253.  75 

399. 082.  26 

92. 822. 82 
32.  769.  24 

125,  592. 06 

22.  499.  70 
22. 884.  88 

45,  384.  58 
18, 996. 18 
23,  700.  23 

664, 554.  67 

70-cent  mini- 
mum rate 


75-cent  mini- 
mum rate 


$14,83C.88 
18. 102. 05 
19, 215. 69 


52,148.62 


$15. 179. 61 
18, 102. 05 
19, 215. 69 


52, 497. 35 


352, 110. 13 
11,435.15 
35,  536.  98 


399, 082. 28 


99, 194. 84 
32,  769.  24 


131,964.08 


352,110.13 
12.151.99 
34,  820  14 


399,  082.  26 


105.  567. 46 
32,  769.  24 


138, 336.  70 


23.  914.  85 
22, 884.  88 


46,  799.  73 
18. 996. 18 
23,  700.  23 


25,  330.  26 
22,  884.  88 


48,  215. 14 
18,996.18 
23,  700.  23 


672, 691. 10         680, 827. 86 


Average  per  100  pounds  of 
raw  sugar 


65-cent       70-cent   |   75-cent 

minimum  minimum  minimum 

rate     rate     rate 


$0.U 
.14 
.16 


.40 


2.70 
.08 
.28 


3.06 


,71 
,25 


,96 


17 
17 


.34 

.15 
.18 


5.09 


$0.11 
.14 
.15 


.40 

2.70 
.09 
.27 

3.06 

.76 
.25 

1.01 

.19 
.17 

.36 
.15 
.18 

6.16 

$0.11 
.14 
.15 


.40 

2.70 
.09 
.27 

3.06 

.81 
.25 

1.06 

.20 
.17 

.37 
.15 
.18 

5.22 
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Table  1.— Effect  of  overtime  pay  of  time  and  one-half  for  28  hours  of  an  84-hour 
week  on  costs  of  manufacturing  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana,  1944  grinding  season 
Continued 


Average  per  mill 

Average  per  100  pounds  of 
raw  sugar 

Iterrs  o'  cost  and  return 

65-cent.  mini- 
mum rate 

70-cent  mini- 
mum rate 

75-cont  mini- 
mum rate 

6^5-cent 

minimum 

rate 

70-cent 

minimum 

rate 

75-cent 

minimum 

rate 

Income: 

Raw  sucar    

$490. 460.  59 

103,791.54 

5,294.59 

$490,  460.  59 

103,  791.  54 

5,  294.  59 

$490,  460.  59 

103,791.54 

5,  294.  59 

$3.76 
.80 
.04 

$3.76 
.80 
.04 

$3.76 

Molasses     

.80 

Other - 

.04 

Total  income 

599,  546.  72 

-41,  307.  62 

-65,  007. 85 

474,  005.  00 

84, 871. 96 

13, 031,  666.  00 

599,  546.  72 

-49,  444. 15 

-73, 144.  38 

474, 005.  00 

84, 871. 96 

13,031,666.00 

599,  546.  72 

-57.  580. 91 

-81,281.14 

474, 0C.5. 00 

84, 871. 96 

13, 031, 666. 00 

4.60 
-.31 
-.49 

3.64 
.65 

4.60 
-.38 
-.56 

3.64 
.65 

4.60 

Onoratinff  income     .     

—.44 

Net  income              

-.62 

Canital  investment       

3.64 

Cano  cround.  tons    .- 

.65 

1 

Table  8. — Summary  of  expected  effect  of  certain  adjustments  in  wage  rates  and 
overtime  pay  on  the  costs  of  manufacturing  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana  raw  sugar 
mills  based  on  1944  conditions 


Costs  and  returns  per  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar 

Items  of  cost  and  return 

Actual 

1944 
results 

65-cent  minimum 
wage 

70-cent  minimum 
wage 

75-cent  minimum 
wage 

Without 
overtime 

With 
overtime 

Without 
overtime 

With 
overtime 

Without 
overtime 

With 
overtime 

General  overhead: 

Labor                

$0.10 

.14 

.15 

$0.11 
.14 
.15 

$0.11 
.14 
.15 

$0.11 
.14 
.15 

• 

$0.11 
.14 
.15 

$0.11 
.14 
.15 

$0.11 

Depreciation 

.14 

Other 

.15 

Total 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

Procurement  of  cane: 

Cost  of  cane 

2.70 
.05 
.31 

2.70 
.08 
.28 

2.70 
.08 
.28 

2.70 
.09 
.27 

2.70 
.09 
.27 

2.70 
.09 
.27 

2.70 

Labor 

.09 

Other 

.27 

Total 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

Manufacture  of  sugar: 

Labor       - 

.40 
.25 

.61 
-       .25 

.71 

.25 

.65 
.26 

.76 
.25 

.69 
.25 

.81 

Other 

.25 

Total 

.65 

.86 

.96 

.90 

1.01 

.94 

L06 

Mill  maintenance  costs: 

Labor 

.12 
.17 

.17 
.17 

.17 
.17 

.19 
.17 

.19 
.17 

.20 
.17 

.20 

Other 

.17 

Total 

.29 
.15 
.18 

.34 
.15 
.18 

.34 
.15 

.18 

.36 
.15 
.18 

.36 
.15 

.18 

.37 
.15 
.18 

.37 

Selling  costs 

.15 

Interest - 

.18 

Total  costs 

4.72 

4.99 

5.09 

5.05 

5.16 

5.10 

5.22 

ncome: 

Haw  susar           .   

3.76 
.80 
.04 

3.76 
.80 
.04 

3.76 
.80 
.04 

3.76 
.80 
.04 

3.76 
.80 
.04 

3.76 
.80 
.04 

3.76 

Molasses 

.80 

Other 

.04 

Total  income    

4.60 

.06 

-.12 

3.64 

4.60 
-.21 
-.39 

3.64 

4.60 
-.31 
-.49 

3.64 

4.60 
-.27 
-.45 

3.64 

4.60 
-.38 
-.56 

3.64 

4.60 
-.32 
-.50 

3.64 

4.60 

Onpratinp  inf*ome           

-.44 

Npf  inoomp               

-.62 

Capital  investment 

3.64 

f^AMp  prniinH    tons            ._....-- 

.65 

.66 

.66 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.65 
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Senator  Ellender.  I  understand  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  montionod 
by  Mr.  Lane,  is  from  out  of  town,  and  ho  would  Hke  to  get  his  testi- 
mony in  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  long  will  it  take  you,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  10  miiuites. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Very  well. 

TESTIMONY    OF    JAMES    IDEN    SMITH,    DAIRY    FARMER,    BUCKS^ 

COUNTY,  PA. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Will  you  give  your  full  name? 
Mr.  Smith.  James  Iden  Smith. 
Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  your  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  a  farmer  -dairy  farmer—  from  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Where? 
Mr.  Smith.  Near  New  Hope. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  far  is  that  from  Willow  Grove? 
Mr.  Smith.  About  16  miles. 
Senator  Tunnell.  And  Doylestown? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  8  miles.     I  farm  263  acres  of  lantl  there  besides - 
running  a  dairy  and  some  poultry. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  sell  your  milk  in  Philach^phia? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.     At  the  present  time  our  milk  is  sold  in  Doyles- 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  it  goes  to  Philadelphia,  doesn't  it?     Or  do 

you  just  supply  the  local  market?  .     t^     i 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  bottled  in  Doylestown  and  sold  m  Doylestown 
and  the  surrounding  country. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right.  Give  us  your  statement. 
Mr.  Smith.  I  am  in  favor  of  S.  1349  because  1  have  been  farmmg 
since  1914,  practically,  and  through  all  these  years  I  have  found  that 
when  the  laboring  people  are  getting  a  good  wage,  we  farmers  are  able 
to  dispose  of  our  products  at  better  prices  and,  therefore,  we  farmers 
are  better  off  when  labor  is  getting  a  good  wage  and  the  consumer  can 
buy  the  products  from  the  farms,  and  I  believe  that  business  generally 
is  "better  off  when  the  consumer,  which  is  the  laboring  people,   are 

better  off.  ,  •       r 

And  I  also  contend  that  my  own  wages— I  am  a  workuig  farmer— 
I  not  only  manage  the  farm  but  I  work  on  the  farm— are  better— and 
when  the  wages  are  high  I  have  found  that  my  own  labor  is  worth 

more.  ,      i  i       .v    4.  t 

At  the  present  time  I  can  pay  good  wages  to  the  labor  that  1  am 
employing  because  I  am  able  to'dispose  of  all  my  products  which  are 
food  products  at  war  prices  and  am  able  to  pay  better  wages  to  my 

labor. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Wliat  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Smith.  $30  a  week  and  privileges,  which  amounts  to  about  $37 

a  week  all  told. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  do  you  employ  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  employ  two  full  time  besides  myself. 

Senator  Ellender.  To  run  263  acres? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right,  and  then  we  have  two  high  school  boys 
that  help  out  during  the  summer  season. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  machine,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  We  have  converted  from  horse  and 
man  lebor  to  machine  labor  and  one  man  does  much  more  with 
modern  machinery  today  than  he  did  30  or  35  years  ago. 

Senator  Ellender.  Sure.  There  are  less  horses  to  feed  and 
things  like  that. 

.  I  don't  criticize  you  for  the  statement  you  are  making,  but  in  con- 
'^last  I  have  about  120  acres  in  Louisiana  and  it  requiress  even  families 
for  me  to  run  it.     I  can't  use  machinery  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  Why  not? 

Senator  Ellender.  Because  I  am  not  big  enough  and  I  can't 
operate  so  well  with  machinery  on  account  of  the  kind  of  land  I  own 
and  the  variety  of  crops  I  grow.  For  instance,  I  can't  use  a  potato 
digger  satisfactorily  on  my  farm. 

You  say  you  have  263  acres? 

Mr.  Smith.  Plowed  ground. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  you  have  two  men  you  employ  the  year 
round  aside  from  yourself? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  was  the  situation  before  the  war?  How 
much  did  you  pay  then,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  SiiiTH.   1939,  you  mean,  along  in  there? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Smith.  $25  a  week. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  privileges.     What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Smith.  Milk,  house  rent,  electric  bill,  fire  wood. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  live  on  your  farm,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right,  land  for  a  garden  and  a  place  to  keep 
chickens. 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  save  money,  don't  they? 
,  Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  they  do. 

Senator  Ellender.  During  harvest  you  employ  how  many? 

Mr.  Smith.  Two  high-school  boys. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  if  I  could  only  farm  that  way  in  Louisiana 
I'd  get  rich  overnight  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  it  is.  .. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  had  better  come  up  to  our  section. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  are  some  untitled  farms  there,  I  expect. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  great  deal  of  untilled  land  in  Bucks  County. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  could  take  on  the  Senator,  then. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  could  take  on  a  great  many  of  the  boys  coming 
back  from  the  Army,  and  also  those  that  are  coming  out  of  industry, 
and  give  them  jobs  at  good  wages. 

Senator  Ellender.  Who  owns  all  that  land  around  there?  Is  it 
for  sale? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  for  sale  but  the  price  is  rather  high  at  the  present 
time." 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  is  land  of  the  kind  you  work  worth, 
just  the  land  itself  without  improvements? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  hard  to  say,  probably  $100  or  $150  an  acre. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  pretty  good  land,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  good  land. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Limestone  soil,  is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  what  I  am  on.  There  is  some  limestone  soil 
above  us. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  say  you  have  a  dairy? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  cows? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  35  milk  cows  and  30  heifers,  150  chickens. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  do  you  milk  them,  by  machine? 

Mr.  Smith.  By  machine. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  a  modern  farmer. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  remember  when  we  farmed  the  other  way,  though. 
And  with  machinery  we  have  to  pay  better  wages  in  order  to  distribute 
the  products  of  our  farms  and  our  factories,  and  a  65-cent  minimum  is 
very  low  if  we  are  going  to  do  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  the  cane  fields  of  Louisiana  a  mechanic,  the 
same  as  you  have  on  your  farm,  doesn't  get  anything  under  $30  a 
week;  I  am  talking  about  the  farm  laborer  who  does  all  hand  work 
like  hoeing  beans  and  hoeing  onions  and  the  like  that  we  have  to  do 
down  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  hard  work  too. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  it  is  costly  if  the  wage  is  too  high,  as  you 
know. 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  have  to  eat  though,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  plenty  of  vegetable  growers  in  Bucks  County 
but  they  use  machinery  also. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  don't  suppose  they  have  as  much  rainfall 
as  we  do  and  so  much  luxurious  grass. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  suffered  with  the  drought  last  year  and  the  rain  this 
year.     Much  of  our  crop  spoiled  this  year  because  of  lack  of  labor  to 

take  care  of  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  a  result  of  the  war  and  also  high  wages  we 
have  many  sugar  planters  who  are  able  to  buy  a  machine  to  cut  sugar- 
cane and  the  machine  will  save  the  work  of  57  men.  It  can  be  operated 
by  three  workers.     That  means  a  saving. 

The  average  cane  cutter  gets  $2.50  or  $2.75  a  day  at  the  moment. 
So  if  you  multiply  $2.75  by  57  it  will  give  you  the  saving  that  one 
machine  can  afford  to  a  farmer  who  has  suflBicient  acreage  to  operate 
one  successfully. 

To  operate  that  machine  the  three  operators  get  about,  I  suppose, 
$4  to  $5  per  day  for  8  hours,  or  maybe  $6. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  gathering  the  cane  after  it  is  cut  there  is  a 
machine  operated  by  one  man  that  saves  the  work  of  23  men  at  $3  a 
day.  You  can  readily  see  that  with  machine  work  as  in  your  case  a 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  $10  a  day  for  an  operator  and 
save  $3  times  23,  as  was  the  case  before  this  new  machinery  came  into 
effect.  . 

Mr.  Smith.  But  he  has  to  have  more  experienced  help. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  that  is  why  he  is  able  to  pay  more  just  as 

in  your  case. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  it  your  idea  that  you  have  to  use  machmery 

to  compete? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  do;  yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  would  have  to. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  do  you  use  machinery? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  we  can  operate  the  farm  so  much  easier  by 

machinery.  ^    .     ,         ,  ^    •..   •     ,x  -^   • 

Senator  Tunnel.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  operate  it,  isn  t  it,  in 

competition  with  your  neighbors? 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  But  it  also  should  make  it  possible  to 
pay  the  labor  that  operates  these  machines  better  wages  so  that  we 
can  distribute  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  factory. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  small  farms  in  your  section/ 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  many  acres  are  in  a  farm  you  classify  as  a 
small  farm? 

Mr.  Smith.  Twenty -five  or  forty  acres. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  farmers  operating  farms  of  that  size  able 
to  afford  machines? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  machinery  to  operate.  There  is  machinery 
to  operate  that  kind  of  farm  and  there  are  also  custom  workers  that 
take  care  of  any  crops  that  are  seasonal. 

Senator  Ellender.  Wliat  has  been  the  tendency  in  your  section  as 
to  the  size  of  farms?     Have  they  grown  in  size  much? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  indeed.  One  farmer  will  operate  his  own  farm  and 
two  or  three  other  farms. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  this  machine  age  has  made  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  operate  many  more  acres  with  fewer  employees  and,  of 
course,  lesser  costs  per  unit. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  could  never  have  carried  on  this  war  if  we  had  not. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  not  arguing  that.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing 
we  had,  because  the  record  shows  that  with  6,000,000  less  workers  we 
produced  one-third  more  food  than  before  the  war,  and  that  is  to  a 
large  extent  attributable  to  the  machinery  used  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  the  soil-conservation  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  I  think  that  now  we  can  take  a  lot  of  workers  back 
on  our  farms  and  use  them  profitably. 

Senator  Ellender.  Could  you  use  more  than  you  are  using  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  At  a  profit? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  use  one  or  two. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  would  work  more  land? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  only  work  more  land  but  we  would  do  the  job 

better. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Smith. 

We  will  now  recess  until  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  October  23,  1945.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  23,    1945 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  the  CoMMirreE  on 

P^DUCATTON   AND  LaBOR, 

WaMngton^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  424,  Senate  Oflice  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Tunnell  presid- 
ing. 

Present :  Senators  Tunnell,  Ellender,  and  Smith. 

Also  present :   Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  SMnii.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  (leneral  Johnson  starts  his 
testimony,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  my  personal  gratifica- 
tion that  he  has  seen  fit  to  come  here  and  testify. 

He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  welcome  him  here,  and  especially 
his  giving  us  the  benefit  of  the  long  experience  he  has  had  with  this 
important  subject. 

General  JoirNS(3N.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Tuxneli..  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  General  Johnson 
is  capable  of  discussing  this  subject.     I  have  heard  him  before. 

General  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Tunnetx.  All  right.  General  Johnson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  WOOD  JOHNSON,  BRIGADIER  GENERAL, 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RETIRED;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

General  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  many  notes.  I  might 
say  first  of  all  I  am  particularly  gratified  that  you  have  changed  the 
room.     I  do  not  feel  as  much  like  a  bug  under  a  light  as  I  did  in  the 

other  room. 

With  your  permission,  I  haA^e  a  statement  which  will  take  only 
about  5  minutes  to  read,  and  then  I  should  be  delighted,  of  course,  to 
discuss  any  phase  of  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Just  proceed  in  your  own  way.  General. 

General  Johnson.  My  name  is  Robert  Wood  Johnson.  I  live  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

j(S.s  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  hearing,  it  is  to  discuss  the 
plight  of  the  underpaid.  We  are  not  here  to  consider  questions  of 
collective  bargaining  or  those  who  are  earning  a  fair  and  adequate 

wage. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  the  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  not  aimed  to  raise  the, general  wage  level  of  the 
United  States,  but  rather  they  are  aimed  to  correct  certain  social  and 
economic  distress  growing  out  of  substandard  wages. 
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There  have  always  been  more  underpaid  employed  than  unemployed. 
I  suppose  it  would'  be  fair  to  estimate  that  given  (>  to  S  million  unem- 
ployed, we  would  in  the  past  expect  15  to  20  million  underpaid. 

I  suggest  that  this  committee  should  take  the  position  that  the 
average  American  workman  cannot  keep  body  and  soul  together  on 
less  than  $30  per  week  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  On  the  basis 
of  a  40-hour  week,  I,  therefore,  am  compelled  to  recommend  a  75- 
cent-per-hour  minimum  wage  throughout  the  Nation.  On  the  score 
of  exceptions — and  there  will  be  many  who  dwell  exclusively  on  that 
feature  of  the  problem — we  might  assume  the  exemptions  of  appren- 
tices, perhaps  those  under  21  years  of  age. 

It  can  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  our  underpaid  are  unmarried 
and  that  single  individuals  can  exist  on  less  than  $30  a  week.  It  is 
well  to  add,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  single  men  and  women 
have  responsibilities  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  relatives  that 
are  frequently  comparable  to  those  of  the  head  of  a  family. 

I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  any  question  of  wages,  even 
the  establishment  of  fair  minimums,  without  some  consideration  of 
the  broader  economic  aspects  of  the  relation  of  wages  to  costs.  It  is 
a  great  surprise  to  me  to  learn  that  this  outstanding  feature  of  Amer- 
ican economy  is  so  little  understood. 

Some  will  say  that  industry  moves  to  low-wage  areas.  This  is  a 
fallacy.     Factories  move  to  markets,  not  to  low-wage  areas. 

We  are  surrounded  every  day  from  morning  to  night  with  thou- 
sands of  examples  that  go  to  prove  beyond  discussion  that  the  most 
outstanding  characteristic  of  our  country,  in  terms  of  economics,  has 
been  its  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  production  and  distribution. 
On  every  side  we  see  the  proof  of  the  ability  of  this  country  to  pay 
higher  w^ages  and  sell  at  lower  costs.  This  equation  needs  no  proof 
beyond  the  record  of  the  past  50  years. 

At  times  we  hear  of  the  loss  of  export  markets  through  our  efforts 
to  correct  the  substandard  wage.  Apparently  those  who  oppose  rea- 
sonable minimums  for  such  reasons  have  failed  to  realize  that  the 
products  able  to  pay  transoceanic  freight,  overcome  tariff  walls,  pay 
the  high  price  of  export  selling,  and  compete  with  cheap  native  labor 
are  almost  exclusively  the  products  of  our  high-wage  industries. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and  we  must  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  components  of  industry  and  commerce  differ  one  from  the 
other.  In  some  industries  the  wage  factor  is  very  low,  and  in  others 
it  is  quite  high.  But  here  again  I  should  like  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  we  are  dealing  with  minimum  wages  and  the  plight  of  the 
underpaid,  the  substandard  wajre  earner  not  reached  through  union 
organization,  and  that  his  problem  cannot  be  adequately  corrected 
through  State  legislation.  Only  a  courageous  and  realistic  Federal 
law  can  do  the  job. 

It  will  be  better  if  we  come  to  realize  that  in  discussing  this  q\  ?s- 
tion  of  a  minimum  wage  we  are  covering  the  field  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry, services,  and  agriculture.  For  many  years  the  question  of 
w^ages  has  been  attached  in  the  public  mind  to  factories,  and  fac- 
tories alone.  I  am  told  that  factories  have  never  employed  as  many 
as  25,000,000  wage  earners,  and  thnt  in  the  future  the  percentage  of 
factory  employed  in  relation  to  the  total  employed  will  probably 
decline. 
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While  I  appreciate  that  this  committee  is  giving  its  attention  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  question  of  minimum  wages,  it  would  seem  only 
proper  to  bring  before  you  that  at  some  later  date  we  must  consider 
the  question  of  hours.  I  doubt  that  a  40-hour  week  will  solve  our 
problem,  and,  therefore,  recommend  to  you  that  a  part  of  your  statt 
be  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  legislation  for  a  ^6  hour  week  and 
a  30-hour  week.  Commerce,  industry,  the  trades  and  services  as  well 
as  agriculture  would  be  classified  into  three  major  divisions — those 
operating  on  a  40-hour  week;  those,  on  a  36-hour  week;  and  those,  on 
a  30-hour  week. 

Senator  Ellender.  At  what  rate  of  pay  ? 

General  Johnson.  In  each  instance  the  same  minimum  wage,  the 
$30  a  week,  would  apply  in  all  of  the  divisions. 

Senator  P^llender.  Farmers  also? 

General  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Eixendp:r.  How  about  the  earnings  of  the  farmer? 

General  Johnson.  May  I  come  back  to  that.  Senator? 

Senator  Ellendep.  All  right. 

General  Johnson.  One  method  of  establishing  the  workweek  for  a 
given  business  would  be  the  percentage  of  labor  content  in  the  gross 
cost.  In  other  words,  to  pick  a  figure  out  of  the  air,  if  the  labor  con- 
tent was  in  excess  of  50  percent,  that  business  would  be  given  a  40- 
hour  basic  week.  If  under  50  percent  but  above  35,  the  business  would 
be  given  a  86-hour  week.  And  if  under  35  percent,  the  business  would 
be  given  a  30-hour  week.  In  each  instance  the  same  minimum  weekly 
wage  of  $30  per  week  would  apply  in  all  three  divisions. 

For  those  seasonal  industries  that  cannot  rapidly  be  adjusted  to 
these  hours,  it  is  suggested  that  in  any  and  all  divisions  business  be 
allowed  to  operate  for  any  8-week  period  during  the  year  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  hours  overtime  per  week  to  be  paid  for  at  double  time.  And 
for  these  extreme  cases  which  require  a  further  extension  for  a  short 
period,  I  offer  the  suggestion  business  be  allowed  an  additional  10- 
hour  period  for  4  weeks  a  year  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  triple 
time. 

Even  today  we  occa-sionally  meet  a  man  who  believes  that  working 
less  than  48  hours  a  week  is  somewhat  sacrilegious— that  it  is  wrong 
in  principle.    Let  us  look  at  the  record  in  this  respect. 

Throughout  most  of  Christian  history,  the  Western  World  was 
influenced  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  it  has  been  found  that  in 
those  days  the  church  allowed  about  100  holidays  a  year.  It  was  only 
when  the  industrial  era  began  in  England  that  the  sweated  days  of  14, 
16,  and  18  hours  came  into  vogue.  And  when  children  were  forced 
to  Avork  those  hours  for  starvation  wages.  AVe  have  come  a  long  way 
since  then,  but  Avhy  should  we  stop  now? 

What  we  are  really  doing  is  to  create  a  new  code  of  business  ethics 
with  the  aid  and  guidance  of  our  Federal  Government.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  a  more  important  task  nor  one  that  would  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  world.  All  observers  have  long  ago  con- 
cluded that  it  was  the  underpaid,  the  unemployed,  and  the  destitute 
of  Europe  that  caused  the  political  upheavals  which  led  to  this  great 
war.  We  have  come  to  a  time  when  we  can  honestly  say,  at  least  in 
our  country,  that  man  does  not  have  the  right  to  employ  his  fellow 
man  unless* he  can  pay  a  subsistence  wage. 
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Kecentlv  I  found  tliat  the  Reverend  Donald  A.  Maclean  said  that — 

the  well-b(M*ngr  and  i)erfpction  of  each  person  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
welfare  of  all.  Nature  has  so  decreed  and  there  is  no  other  road  to  the  real 
liberty,  the  higher  welfare,  perfection,  and  happiness  of  men. 

Someone  else  has  said  : 

None  but  the  brave  would  be  able  to  fashion  that  future,  and  none  but  the  brave 
deserve  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  T  want  to  ask  your  opinion  al>out  the  pu<ro:estion 
of  diiferent  rates  of  pay  for  the  man  with  dependents  and  the  man 
without  dependents. 

If  we  proceed  on  the  theory  that  a  laborer  earns  his  hire,  you  cannot 
distinfruish  between  pay  because  of  his  dependents  or  lack  of  them. 

General  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  you  should. 

May  I  try  to  answer  Senator  Ellender  ? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Go  ahead. 

T  did  not  catch  his  question. 

General  Johnson.  His  question  is  a  very  fundamental  and  a  very 
important  one. 

It  is  the  quest i(m  of  relation  of  farm  wa^es  to  industrial  wa^es. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  habit  in  the  past  throu«:hout  a 
^ood  deal  of  a^ricidture  has  been  to  pay  lower  wages  of  necessity.  In 
recent  times  there  have  been  some  very  high  wages  paid  in  agriculture 
to  pickei-s  and  other  people  who  move  in  on  crops  and  are  given  very 
high  wages 

Senator  Ellender.  Piece  work  ? 

General  Johnson.  Yes. 

There  would  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  where  you  give  a  man 
food,  lodging,  and  many  other  things  that  go  to  compensate  for  wages, 
there  would  have  to  be  some  adjustment  in  the  money  value  of  workers. 

Just  how  to  arrive  at  it,  Senator  Ellender,  I  do  not  know,  but  J  do 
not  think  we  can  avoid  it.  If  we  want  to  give  a  man  a  house  instead 
of  money,  all  right,  but  I  cannot  find  an  area  in  the  Ignited  States  where 
the  average  workman  with  the  average  family  responsibilities  can 
today  keep  body  and  soul  together  for  less  than  $J30  a  week. 

Senator  Smi'til  You  mean  with  a  family,  do  you  not,  General 
Johnson :  you  do  not  mean  a  single  man. 

General  Johnson.  I  think  the  question  of  the  single  man.  Senator 
Smith,  is  more  illusory  than  real.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
irresponsible  single  individuals,  but  there  are  likewise  irresponsible 
married  men.  These  single  individuals  in  many  instances  have  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  equally  as  great  as  those  of  a  married  man. 

Senator  Smith.  You  are  suggesting  that  they  may  have  parents  or 
relatives,  and  in  the  long  run  the  average  is  about  the  same,  whether 
single  or  married,  that  they  probably  would  have  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  dependents. 

General  Johnson.  Yes.     I  think  as  to  dei:)endents,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Smith.  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you  in  answering  Senator 
Ellender. 

General  Johnson.  Senator  Ellender's  question  is  one  of  the  hardest 
ones  to  answer  that  I  expect  to  be  asked 

Senator  Ellexdek.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  which  is  along 
the  same  line:  We  have  in  this  Nation  of  ours  millions  of  people 
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engaged  in  teaching  school.     They  depend  for  theirs  on  what  the 
taxpayers  are  willing  to  assess  themselves  for,  as  you  know. 

Take  in  mv  State,  or  the  State  of  Mississippi,  facts  have  been 
brought  fortli  to  show  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  could  use  every 
dollar  of  tax  money  now  collected,  including  money  collected  on 
gasoline  and  other  things,  now  dedicated  to  road  building,  and  with 
all  of  that,  a  school  teacher  in  that  State  would  not  be  paid  as  much 
money  as  a  school  teacher  is  paid  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Now,  I  know  that  in  that  section  of  our  country  the  school  teachers 
are  paid  on  an  average  of  about  $650  a  year;  that  is  for  9  months' 
work,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  do  not  do  much,  but  they  must  eat. 

How  would  you  take  care  of  those? 

You  of  course  understand  that  by  carrying  out  your  theory  of  ele- 
vating all  of  these  poor  people  so  that  all  of  them  can  obtain  a  mini- 
mum of  $'50  ft  week,  that  in  doing  that  you  are  bound  to  trample  on 
the  toes  of  many  in  the  course  of  accomplishing  such  a  feat.  You  are 
bound  to  adversely  affect  the  lives  of  many  groups  by  taking  care  of  a 
few  special  groups. 

How  would  you  ameliorate  the  situation  for  those  persons  not  pro- 
tected under  the  pending  law? 
-  General  Johnson.  Let  us  go  back. 

(You  said  that  in  this  business  of  taking  care  of  the  wage  earner, 
we  would  find  some  other  adj-ustments  necessary.  Now,  let  us  see 
who  this  wage  earner  is.  Senator  Ellender,  and  his  dependents.  One 
way  to  look  at  it  is  something  like  this :  That  something  like  95  percent 
of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  either  wage  earners  or  their 
tiependents. 

By  dependents,  I  mean  the  merchant  who  sells  his  product  to  the 
wage  earner  is  a  dependent  of  the  wage  earner.  So,  we  are  not 
taking  a  special  group,  but  the  largest  group  in  the  United  States. 
•:  Senator  Ellender.  No  ;  but  you  cannot  under  the  bill  that  we  now 
have  under  consideration  help  groups  like  school  teachers  and  the 
large  percentage  of  the  working  people  engaged  in  distributing  what 
you  make  and  what  the  farmer  produces. 

General  Johnson.  Agreed. 

Senator  Ellender.  Think  of  all  the  storekeepers,  the  clerks  in  the 
stores,  the  clerks  in  the  wholesale  establishments,  those  who  sell 
automobile  parts,  in  fact,  all  of  those  engaged  in  business  which  is 
considered  intrastate  business,  and  who  are  excluded  from  the  bill; 
you  cannot  protect  them  by  this  bill  and  yet  you  are  making  it  so  that 
the  things  they  buy  go  up  in  price,  their  living  costs  are  raised,  and 
there  is  no  way  by  which  you  can  make  them  catch  up  in  their  income 
as  you  are  attempting  to  do  with  the  so-called  underpaid  industrial 
worker. 

General  Johnson.  First,  as  to  the  school  teachers,  I  must  say  I  do 
not  know  much  about  educational  matters  since  my  own  education 
was  somewhat  limited.     I  am  not  very  good  on  educational  systems. 

But  if  school  teachers  are  underpaid,  that  stands  as  a  problem.  I 
cannot  offer  a  solution,  but  it  is  a  problem  in  and  of  itself. 

Now,  I  do  think  if  the  earnings  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  are 
increased,  their  ability  to  pay  taxes  which  would  pay  school  teachers, 
is  somewhat  enhanced. 

I  am  somewhat  interested  that  you  bring  up  the  question  of  clerks, 
because,  broadly,  in  many  retail  establishments— and  many  of  them 
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are  my  customers  and  may  not  like  this  statement— but  it  remains 
true  just  the  same  that  they  are  among  the  most  underpaid  and  over- 
worked people  in  the  United  States. 

Laws  made  long  ago  made  it  impossible  for  men  to  work  80  hours 
a  week,  but  those  laws  do  not  apply  to  some  of  these  situations  and 
they  darn  well  should.  And  we  have  a  situation  wherein  it  is  so  bad 
that  if  we  create  a  decent  minimum  wage  for  a  laborer,  we  put  on 
the  table  the  fact  it  is  more  than  we  pay  our  clerks. 

I  say,  let  us  pay  the  wage  earners  a  decent  salary,  and  if  that  means 
the  clerks  have  to  get  a  wage  increase,  let  us  give  it  to  them.  Do  not 
lower  the  clerk  to  the  lowest  common  denominator.  j  ,  •  , 

Sonator  Ellender.  But  all  of  that  leads  to  higher  prices  and  higher 

cost  of  living. 

GeneralJoHNSON.  To  a  degree. 

I  heard  Mr.  Secretary  Schwellenbach  saying  this  thing  would  result 
in  an  increase  in  prices,  as  he  expressed  it,  across  a  narrow  band,  and 
I  heard  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  make  a  similar  statement. 

I  am  not  quoting  them,  but  I  was  present  and  heard  them  say  it, 
and  I  think  it  will  increase  prices  some.  However,  I  am  prepared  to 
discuss  the  textile  industry,  which  I  have  been  working  in  since  I  was 
16  years  old.  There  is  an  industry  with  a  labor  content  of  approxi- 
mately 50  percent.  A  10-percent  increase  in  wages  might  call  for  an 
increase  of  price  of  something  between  3  and  5  percent. 

But  the  answer  to  inflation  is  production  and  not  control.  Your  con- 
trol gets  away  from  you  just  the  same  as  it  did  in  prohibition ;  it  makes 
you  want  more  whisky  and  not  less.  Any  encouragement  within  the 
realm  of  reasonableness  we  can  give  production,  so  much  the  better. 
I  think  this  country  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  3  to  5  percent  increase 
in  textiles  if  that  is  what  is  meant. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  us  take  the  lumber  industry. 

As  you  know,  the  work  in  that  industry,  the  labor  cost,  is  well  over 

50  percent.  -    i     . 

General  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  lumber  industry. 

Senator  Ellender,  but  assume  it  is 

Senator  Eixender.  The  record  shows  that  58  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  entire  lumber  busine.ss  are  receiving  less  than  65  cents 
an  hour  at  the  moment. 

General  Johnson.  I  remember.  Senator  Ellender,  when  you  and  1 
worked  together  on  certain  small  lumber  mills  in  the  South,  which 
thev  call  peckerwood  lumber  mills.    Let  us  see  what  happened. 

When  the  Government  came  along  and  spread  a  lot  of  big,  shiny 
stuff  through  the  South  and  paid  wages,  which  I  have  no  comment  on, 
except  that  they  pulled  all  of  the  men  in  the  woods  off  lumber,  and 
I  was  supposedto  help  get  more  lumber. 

Now,  if  the  lumber  people  in  the  peckerwood  sawmills  get  40  cents 
an  hour,  and  Uncle  Sam  pays  some  floor  sweepers  80  cents  or  a  dollar, 
do  vou  expect  the  fellow  to  stay  in  the  woods  ? 

The  answer  was  no,  and  so  we  did  not.  It  meant  that  the  wage  for 
sweeping  the  floor  was  too  high,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  other  wage 

was  too  low.  1    X  xi.    X   1. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  you  know,  General  Johnson,  what  the  Labor 

Board  did  was  to  fix  a  floor  at  55  cents 

General  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  m  February  1945. 
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General  Johnson.  Yes,  but  that  was  after  the  horse  had  been  gone 
about  4  miles. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  _    ,       -o       a  ^oo 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  If  the  War  Labor  Board  was 
unable  to  fix  the  floor  at  a  greater  sum  than  55  cents  an  hour  without 
disturbing  the  existing  price  structure  and  without  having  to  change 
the  stabilization  program  as  it  had  been  worked  out  during  the  ^ya^, 
how  do  you  expect  the  structure  to  be  maintained  if  we  ]ump  mini- 
mum wages  up  to  75  cents  an  hour  overnight? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  me  suggest  this  to  you,  General  Johnson, 
if  you  do  not  know  it :  When  the  Senator  talks  about  holding  the 
price  structure,  let  me  say  that  lumber  has  jumped  from  $lo  or  5J>^U 
a  thousand  to  $60  a  thousand. 

That  shows  how  much  the  price  structure  has  been  held. 

General  Johnson.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  battle 

of  giants.  -o  +1 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  talking  about  the  present  structure.  15oth 
wages  and  the  price  of  all  commodities  have  increased  considerably 
since  1939  the  year  the  Second  World  War  started. 

General  Johnson.  This  is  a  kind  of  a  bad  place,  but  still  here  goes: 

Broadly  we  have  done  a  very  good  job  at  controlling  the  price 
structure,  but  everywhere  else  I  go  I  find  if  a  fellow  wants  to  build 
a  house  badly  enough,  he  builds  it  just  the  same  as  he  would  get 
corn  liquor  or  anything  else  that  has  been  scarce  or  torbidden. 
Legally  or  illegally,  our  people  do  not  react  too  well  to  some  things. 
I  do  not  think  the  price  structure  has  been  held  at  all,  Senator.  Of 
course,  in  some  departments  it  had  to  be,  where  we  had  national 
shortages,  such  as  tin,  tungsten,  rubber,  and  things  that  came  from 
beyond  our  shores.  There  is  a  center  in  this  price  structure  that  is 
lacking  if  we  are  to  go  over  into  general  economics. 

Recently,  in  a  business  I  was  interested  in,  the  Army  chose  to 
order  as  much  of  a  certain  product  as  when  they  had  an  Army  of 
8  000  000  men.  If  you  are  going  to  let  the  Government  take  all  of 
the  supi)lv,  forget  'about  the  other  regulations— that  has  more  to 
do  with  iiicreasing  the  price  structure  than  anything  Chester  Bowles 
can  do  to  hold  it  down. 

I  know  the  price  of  lumber  has  increased  tremendously.  Whether 
the  industry  can  pay  decent  minimum  wages  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  kiiow  that'the  American  workmen  at  large  do  not  want  to 
buy  lumber  made  bv  underpaid  people ;  in  fact,  none  of  us  do. 

Senator  Ellender.  Where  do  you  get  that  information? 

General  Johnson.  Just  by  going  around.  I  do  not  get  it  from 
Government  statistics,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  but  just  from  going 

around.  ,     .       i         .^  j.  n      i 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  just  wondering  how  they  can  tell  who 

made  it.  ,  •        i    o 

Would  the  same  argument  apply  to  anything  else  5 
General  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  , 

I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  put  on  minimum 

wages;  1  think  everybody  wants  it,  the  workman  and  everybody 

up  the  line.  ,  .     .^    ^  t  j. 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  me  make  it  plain  that  I  am  not  arguing 
against  decent  wages;  I  am  for  that  just  as  much  as  anybody  else, 
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and  I  am  hoping  that  labor  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  basic  hourly 
waijes  that  were  attained  by  it  during  the  war. 

General  Johnson.  Very  interesting. 

The  trouble  is  it  was  too  spotty.     We  will  have  some  peoej)le  out 

Senator  Ellender.  Things  like  that  can  be  adjusted. 

(leneral  J   iinson.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Senator  Eij^enoer.  That  is  where  we  differ. 

I  take  this  position :  I  saw  a  statement  some  time  ago  showing 
that  during  the  war — from  10^8 — wages  in  general  rose  S3  percent. 
Well,  now,  if  labor  can  retain  that  goal  and  stoj)  at  that,  it  would 
result  in  a  great  victory.  Industry,  both  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural, can  and  should  decrease  the  cost  of  production  so  as  to  help 
taKc  care  of  losses  sustained  by  labor  because  of  less  overtime  pay. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  w^ithin  the  next  6  months  the  cost  of  living 
will  decrease  to  such  an  extent  as  to  take  care  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  labor  by  having  less  take-home  pay. 

(Jenei'al  Johnson.  Yes,  Senator;  but  we  are  considering  here,  not 
the  general  rights  of  wage  earners  but  also  those  who  were  left  out, 
those  that  were  not  defended  by  unions  or  whose  wages  due  to  othei* 
circumstances  did  not  increase.  We  have  in  this  country,  according 
to  statements  recently  made,  some  1{),()()(),()00  j)e()ple  who  are  earning 
more  tlian  05  cents  an  hour. 

There  are  a  lot 

Senator  Ei.lender.  Unless  you  have  got  more  than  that;  that  is 
just  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

General  Johnson.  If  that  is  so,  then  that  makes  it  worse. 

Senator  Ellender.  Sure. 

If  you  consider  those  you  cannot  reach  by  this  legislation,  the 
clerks,  the  school  teachers,  the  pensioners,  and  public  officials  by  the 
nriilions,  county,  municipal,  State,  and  Federal — you  cannot  reach 
them  by  a  bill  of  this  kind,  and  yet  you  are  making  it  so  that  their 
living  costs  are  increased  and  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  be  protected. 

(leneral  Johnson.  Do  we  not  reach  them  indii^ctly,  Senator  El- 
lender ? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  not  see  how. 

If  you  had  been  a  member  of  a  State  legislature  and  saw  how  some 
of  us  have  sweated  to  get  the  mere  pittance  that  the  school  teachers  are 
noAv  being  paid,  you  might  change  your  mind  about  it. 

(ieneral  Johnson.  It  is  tough. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  know  it  is,  and  there  is  no  way  I  know  of  to 
assist  them. 

I  do  not  recall  what  position  Senator  Tunnell  has  taken  in  Federal 
aid  to  education,  but  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  Federal  aid  for  our  public  schools. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  it,  but  you  people 
from  the  South  voted  it  down. 

Senator  P^llender.  Voted  what  down? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Federal  aid.  You  voted  it  down  because  of  the 
antidiscrmination  provision.  We  would  have  had  plenty  to  put  it 
over  with  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  one  thing. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  I  vote  to 
put  my  children  and  the  children  of  the  South  in  the  same  schools  and 
let  them  go  to  the  same  colleges  with  colored  people,  we  will  just  do 
without  it. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  I  do  not  think  it  went  that  far. 

Senator  P^llender.  Yes,  it  did. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  disagree. 

I  know  it  did  not,  but  we  will  not  argue  that  now. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  would  have  led  to  that.  As  I  was  saying,  we 
have  been  trying  to  equalize  that  situation.  i     x- 

In  other  words,  we  have  in  the  South  the  children  and  the  North- 
east has  the  mcmey.  What  I  was  striving  to  do  and  what  others  of 
us  were  striving  to  do,  was  to  get  some  of  that  money  to  help  alleviate 
the  situaticm  in  the  South,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

Now,  since  we  have  failed  in  that,  and  l)y  the  prwess  you  are  now 
advocating,  we  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  those  employees,  you  can 
see  you  are  making  it  worse  for  them. 

General  Johnson.  Senator  P^llender.  this  involves  a  very  wide  prob- 
lem, so  I  am  going  to  be  specific  and  talk  about  my  own  business. 

The  industrial  taxpayers  in  the  South  for  the  past  50  years,  gen- 
erally speaking,  have  been  relatively  low. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  state  what  your  business  is,  Cieneral  ? 

General  Johnson.  In  tliis  case,  my  business  is  the  operation  of  the 
Chicopee  cottcm  mills  in  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Senator  P^llender.  How  many  mills  do  you  operate? 

General  Johnson.  One  in  Carolina  and  one  in  Georgia. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  becomes  of  your  output  i 

(ieneral  Johnson.  It  goes  to  various  places,  some  to  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  and  some  to  the  market,  and  some  to  dry-goods  houses,  whole- 
salers in  various  forms,  and  distributors  of  all  kinds. 

Senator  P^llender.  You  own  Johnson  &  Johnson;  that  is,  your 
establishment  ? 

General  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  AVhat  percentage  of  your  output  is  sold  to  John- 
son c^  Johnson  ? 

General  Johnson.  It  depends  upon  the  year.  ^Roughly,  over  the 
years,  it  has  been  my  i)olicy  to  use  less  than  75  percent  of  that 
production. 

Now,  in  some  years,  they  have  sold  50  percent  to  others,  and  some 

years  less. 

When  the  war  came  along,  it  was  necessary  to  move  over  and  use 
more  of  it.  But  those  cotton  mills  are  in  a  completely  competitive 
position,  if  that  is  what  you  are  getting  at.  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  Johnson  &  Johnson  was  established  before  you 
put  up  these  mills? 

General  Johnson.  These  particular  mills,  yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  you  were  purchasing  from  the  market  all 
of  the  requirements  of  Johnson  &  Johnson? 

General  Johnson.  No  ;  we   purchased  from  other  mills,  too. 

For  instance,  this  new  mill  that  we  are  building  at  Cornelius,  Ga., 
w^hich  makes  a  screen  that  the  Marine  Corps  used,  even  that  portion 
that  is  sold  to  my  own  company — many  years  ago  I  insisted  that  such 
mills  as  we  owned  should  sell  lis  at  under  the  market,  and  I  did  that 
for  a  special  business  reason.  I  felt  for  some  years  I  had  fooled 
myself  on  what  the  mills  made,  and  that  if  they  did  have  to  sell  under 
the  market,  the  profit  would  be  a  real  one. 

So  those  mills  are  completely  competitive,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  operated  without  interruption  during  the  depression. 
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But  coming  back  to  the  question  of  industrial  taxation,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  salaries  of  school  teachers,  industrial  taxation  has  been 
lower  in  the  South,  and  yet,  has  it  attracted  industry  ?    What  has  been 

the  record  ? 

It  has  attracted  a  portion  of  the  textile  industry  and  a  few  furni- 

ture  factories. 

Tliis  afternoon  there  are  more  factories  being  built  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  the  Midwest,  and  the  Chicago  area, 
than  in  all  of  the  South  together.  -,       .  i 

Factories  move  to  places  where  taxation  is  high  and  not  low. 

Among  other  things  that  might  aid  to  better  salaries  for  school 
teachers  would  be  a  higher  corporate  tax.  Nobody  wants  to  operate 
in  a  place  where  school  teachers  are  underpaid. 

As  an  example,  pick  out  myself;  tax  me  more— and  everybody 

Senator  Ellender.  I  thought  you  would  add  that. 

GeneralJoiiNSON.  Don't  you  think  it  is  better?      .... 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  but  if  you  will  go  to  Mississippi,  you  will 
see  how  far  you  can  get.  I  have  worked  with  the  Louisiana  State 
Legislature  and  I  know  the  forces  working  against  it.  Even  though 
you  appropriated  the  whole  tax  collection  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  amounts  to  about  $50,000,000  to  $55,000,000,  as  I  remembar  the 
last  figures,  that  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  pay  Mississippi  school 
teachers  a  decent  wage,  according  to  your  standard;  it  would  not  pay 
them  the  amount  you  are  now  advocating  for  industrial  labor. 

General  Johnson.  But,  Senator  Ellender,  because  we  have  an 
unbalanced  school-teacher  situation,  and  we  will  admit  it  is  very  real 
and  difficult  in  certain  places,  is  that  a  reason  for  not  having  a  fair 
minimum  wage  for  the  great  mass  of  American  w^age  earners? 

Senator  Ellender.  When  you  say  "great  mass,"  you  are  wrong  about 
that  because  the  number  of  workers  throughout  the  country  today 
engaged  in  industry  is  only  23  percent  of  all  workers ;  the  farmers  and 
farm  hands  account  for  about  27  percent;  and  those  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing the  products  of  the  farm  and  industry  account  for  about  42 
percent.    So  you  are  taking  care  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  who 

work.  _        -  .    .  J.  T- 

General  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  be  corrected  on  this  if  1  am  wrong, 
but  as  I  understand  certain  recent  interpretations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  the  score  of  inter  versus  intra  state  conunerce,  that  the 
interpretations  have  all  been  in  the  direction  of  a  broader  application 
of  the  Avord  ''interstate,"  to  the  degree  that  the  great  majority  of 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments  of  any  size  are  held  to  be 
operating  in  interstate  commerce,  even  to  the  extent  of  large  mer- 
chandising establishments  which  purchase  their  goods  from  over  State 

lines,  and  so  forth.  .    .     .    , 

Senator  Ellender.  But  that  is  m  industries. 

All  of  those  employees  are  making  the  goods.    I  am  talking  about 

those  who  distribute  them. 

General  Johnson.  Does  not  the  same  apply  ?  . 

Senator  Ellender.  Oh,  no;  the  storekeepers,  those  engaged  in  the 
wholesaling  of  merchandise  are  not  covered  by  this  bill.  In  fact,  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  are  not  affected  by  the  bill. 

General  Johnson.  Senator  Ellender,  do  you  not  think  a  better  mini- 
mum wao-e  would  have  a  tendency  to  hicrease  the  earnings  of  clerks? 
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Senator  Ellender.  If  we  could  provide  for  all  of  them,  but  we 

cannot  do  so  under  this  bill.  i.  xu    •   j     f  •  i 

General  Johnson.  But  even  if  you  raised  the  wage  of  the  industrial 

people  and  the  distributing  establishments,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency 

to  raise  the  salaries  of  others  ?  -,     i^i.   u  4- 

Senator  Ellender.  It  will  have  that  tendency,  no  doubt,  but  my 
prediction  is,  if  that  course  should  take  root,  it  will  raise  the  cost  ot 
living  to  such  an  extent  that  the  gains  made  will  soon  be  absorbed,  in 
other  words,  if  all  wages  are  raised  in  proportion  to  that  provided  tor 
in  the  bill,  the  employees  you  are  attempting  to  benefit  will  not  be  better 
off,  because  more  dollars  will  be  required  to  buy  much  higher  priced 

goods.  ,        _  ,.        T^ 

General  Johnson.  Now,  that  comes  back  to  the  broati  question :  Do 
high  wages  result  in  higher  costs,  and  there  you  have  to  separate  it, 
Senator  Ellender,  and  really  break  it  down  into  its  component  parts. 

In  some  industries,  to  a  large  degree,  and  in  others  to  no  degree  what- 
soever. There  are  many  industries  where  the  labor  content  in  the 
final  cost  is  under  5  percent. 

There,  by  common  consent,  we  can  do  a  lot  of  things. 

In  another  industry,  it  is  very  much  higher.  But  you  cannot  get 
away  from  one  thing— I  do  not  like  to  pick  out  an  individual,  but  the 
most  dramatic  is  the  case  of  the  original  Ford  car.  Millions  of  these 
cars  went  by  your  door  every  day  for  25  years,  carrying  with  them 
the  great  economic  significance  of  higher  wages  and  lower  costs. 

As  you  look  around  the  world  and  see  the  product  of  world  industry, 
and  compare  the  prices  of  American  products,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  broadly,  that  our  people  over  the  past  50  years  have  shown 
to  the  world  that"  we  could  pay  higher  wages  and  could  produce  at 
lower  than  world  cost,  yet  we  pay  higher  than  world  wages,  and  could 
produce  at  lower  than  world  cost.  .    . 

I  can  pick  out  many  fields  where  that  is  not  true,  but  broadly  it  is 

true. 

Senator  Smith.  If  that  is  true  generally,  General,  why  do  we  need 

a  tariff?  "  o  o    •  i 

General  Johnson.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  cultural  lag,  Senator  Smith. 
I  realize  it  is  very  difficult  to  write  a  rule  in  Washington,  and  we  do 
have  to  have  rules,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  in  applying 
them  straight  across  the  board,  we  constantly  come  to  contradictions, 
but  in  this  case  we  are  ta^^dng  only  of  minimums. 

It  is  true,  as  Senator  K  lender  pointed  out,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate 
truth,  that  while  a  minimum  wage  for  certain  industries  would  be 
acceptable,  there  are  certain  other  industries  thai  have  such  a  low 
wage  that  even  a  minimum  wage  affects  a  broad  wage  level. 

We  must  reach  a  point  in  our  industrial  development  where  a  man 
cannot  employ  his  fellowman  for  less  than  sustenance  wages. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  where  you  are  on  sound  ground,  I  think. 

General  Johnson.  Now,  if  industry  says  it  cannot  afford  it,  why  not 
ask  the  question :  If  we  have  an  industrial  situation  where  we  cannot 
pay  a  sustenance  wage,  we  had  better  look  into  it. 

Senator  Smith.  I  agree  on  that.  I  think  it  is  true,  and  I  think  one 
of  the  most  interesting  points  you  make  is  whetlier  we  can  put  a  floor 
and  say,  "Below  this  floor  nob^ody  can  be  employed."  That  is  going 
pretty  far,  but  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  it  if  we  are  going  to  support 
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the  minimum  wa^e  legislation,  and  that  when  yo"  speak  so  eloquently 
for  the  75-cent  wage,  would  you  go  to  that  at  once  or  do  you  feel  it 
should  he  the  goal  of  a  numher  of  progressive  steps  so  that  industry 
can  adjust  itself  to  it,  knowing  it  may  be  ahead  of  us  as  the  bill  con- 
templates? The  bill  calls  for  ()5,  70,  and  75,  ultimately.  Do  you 
think  we  should  go  to  the  75  cents  right  away  ? 

^  General  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Had  I  been 
sitting  in  all  of  your  sessions,  naturally  I  would  have  understood  cer- 
tain things  I  do  not  understand.  You  have  had  industry  come  before 
you,  and  many  other  people.  I  am  sure  you  would  he  given  many  situ- 
ations where  a  75-cent  minimum  wage  would  be  highly  disruptive  and 
that  you  should  go  by  steps  from  (>5  to  7()  to  75.  So  your  position 
would  be  untetiable  in  one  sense.  However,  T  am  sure  if  vou  went  to 
the  lied  Cross,  the  chinx-hes,  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  chamber  of  commei-ce,  the  NAM,  or  anybody  you  can 
think  of,  fancy  or  otherwise,  and  ask  them  without  regsml  to  wages 
what  a  decent  mininnun  level  would  be,  there  would  not  be  anyone 
who  would  ccmie  out  with  under  $:M). 

That  is  why  our  position  is  untenable;  you  are  really  approving  a 
wage  whicli  we  know  is  not  enough.  We  may  still  have  to  hold  it  at 
65  and  then  go  on  up  to  75. 

Senator  S.Mrrii.  You  are  suggesting  a  ])hih)sophy  T  have  been  giving 
thought  to,  and  that  is  the  situation  where  a  new* industry  starts  and 
has  to  finance  itself,  do  you  think  it  should  contemplate  l)aying  75 
cents,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  w^hat  may  show  in  its  ])roducti()n 
possibilities,  and  gear  its  whole  show  so  as  toniaintain  that  ? 

General  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  I  agree  with  you  if  we  can  do  it  and  maintain  pro- 
duction and  employment.  That  is  a  new  concept,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
sound  objective.  1  think  that  should  be  done  rather  than  taking  the 
old  position  of  what  is  the  cheapest  you  can  get  labor  for.  I  think 
for  us  to  buy  labor  as  a  commodity  without  i*egard  to  living  standards 
is  a  terrible  thing.  I  am  interested  in  your  suggestion  tliat  we  start 
with  a  floor  and  say  we  will  not  permit  new  industries  uidess  they  can 
finance  themselves  and  make  their  whole  picture  geared  to  that  btisis. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  this  furthei*  question :  Assunnng  we  could  move 
along  the  lines  you  are  suggesting  toward  higher  wages — you  say 
this  bill  is  only  aimed  at  the  mininnun — is  it  not  inevitable  if  we  set 
the  minimum,  that  the  other  classifications  all  of  the  way  up  will 
expect  a  corresponding  increase  so  that  you  cannot  say  you  are  bring- 
ing it  up  to  the  minimum,  but  to  the  percentage  this'minimum  bears 
to  the  old  minimum? 

General  Johnson.  I  think  that  is  partly  true,  and  it  differs  again 
between  industry  and  industry.  It  will  have  some  effect  on  increasing 
some  of  the  higher  brackets,  in  some  cases  broad  and  in  other  cases 
moderate.  It  depends  on  the  situation.  But,  coming  back  to  your 
first  premise,  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  the  results  of  modern  industrial 
engineering  are  not  better  understood. 

Now,  is  it  permissible  to  ask  for  something  off  the  record? 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  all  right. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business  ? 
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General  Johnson.  Since  I  was  16,  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  how 
loiig  that  is. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  talking  about  the  cotton  mills,  those  two 
cotton  mills  you  spoke  of. 

General  Johnson.  I  went  to  work  in  the  mill  originally  in  New 
Brunswick.  I  suppose,  35  years  ago.  Then  we  moved  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  then  to  Georgia,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Ellj:nder.  Am  I  to  miderstand  that  the  cotton  mills  have 
been  i)ut  up  by  you  35  years  ago? 

General  Johnson.  My  father  put  them  up — not  this  one  you  are 
talking  about  in  Georgia,  but  others. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  the  ones  you  put  up,  about  75  percent  of 
their  ])io(luction  goes  to  Johnson  &  Johnson — when  were  they  put  up? 

General  Johnson.  By  stages,  over  the  years. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  minimum  wage  you  pay  now  in 
those  mills? 

General  Johnson.  ^Ir.  Dixon  is  here  and  has  those  figures.  Our 
tradition  is  10  percent  above  average. 

What  is  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Dlxon.  05  cents  in  the  North  and  55  cents  in  the  South. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  do  you  not  pay  more  than  55  cents? 

General  Johnson.  Because  our  competitors  do  not.  and  we  can  only 
go  so  far.  In  other  words,  we  can  pay  a  10  |)ercent  premium  over  other 
l)eo[)le,  but  not  ."'>0  percent. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  can  you  not  do  it;  is  it  because  of  the  rul- 
ings of  the  War  Labor  Board? 

General  Johnson.  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  we  cannot  because 
our  competitors  do  not ;  is  that  clear? 

Senator  Ellender.  No;  it  is  not.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  by 
paying  high  wages  you  were  able  to  get  so  much  more  production  out 
of  your  workers — that  was  in  your  statement  off  the  record.  I  am 
wondering  why  you  do  not  follow  that  policy. 

General  Johnson.  We  do.  Those  firms  have  always  paid  10  per- 
cent above  the  average  no  matter  wdiere  they  were.  North,  South,  or 
Middle  AVest.  We  can  go  that  far  but  we  cannot  go  beyond  it  unless 
you  hel})  us.  There  is  only  one  reason  for  low  wages,  and  that  holds 
good  whether  in  the  North  or  the  South,  and  that  is  what  the  fellow 
down  the  street  i)ays. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  the  increase  in  the 
mnnber  of  employees  that  you  have  employed  in  the  last  10  years? 

General  Johnson.  Well,  that  would  be  a  guess,  but  it  amounts  to 
this.  I^t  us  take  the  depression  period.  When  t  went  to  work  we 
had  30,000  spindles,  and  now  we  have  18:),000.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  and  in  the  people  employed. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  I  understood  the  other  day,  and  if  I  am 
wrong  correct  me,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  was  from 
25  to  30  percent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  In  what  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  The  number  of  people  employed  over  a  period 
of  10  years. 

General  Johnson.  I  think  that  is  probably  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  has  your  production  increase  been 
with  that  increase  in  labor? 

General  Johnson.  More  than  that. 
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Senator  Ellender.  I  understood  it  wiis  about  200  percent. 

General  Joiixson.  No;  you  cannot  do  that.  In  some  business  you 
can  and  in  some  you  cannot.  Take  a  cotton  mill.  By  dint  of  the  finest 
management  you  can  eke  out  an  improvement  in  the  operation  of  a 
well-managed  cotton  mill.  That  is  as  far  as  you  can  go.  In  another 
business  you  can  invent  a  machine  or  something 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  the  next  question  I  was  coming  to,  Gen- 
eral Johnson.  You  talked  about  Ford  a  while  ago  and  you  talked 
about  your  own  business;  is  it  not  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  1'^^^^^ 
saving  devices  have  been  used  by  you  and  are  now  being  used  by  Ford 
and  others  that  has  made  it  possible  for  the  cost  of  production  to 
decrease  so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years? 

General  Johnson.  That  is  the  answer. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  the  answer  to  it. 

General  Johnson.  That  is  the  answer. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  now.  do  you  know  to  what  extent  we 
would  have  unemployment  if  everybody  followed  the  same  course  as 
you  and  Ford  and  others  have  followed?  i  ,    n    u  i.  v  • 

General  Johnson.  I  have  got  a  pretty  good  crystal  ball,  but  it  is 
not  quite  that  good.  Before  you  came  in,  I  said  I  did  not  think  a 
40-hour  week  will  do  the  job,  and  while  I  recognize  you  are  discussing 
minimum  wages,  I  recommended  you  have  the  36-  and  the  30-hour 

week  n 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  are  employing  more  people  all  of  the  time? 

General  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  not  in  proportion  to  production. 

General  Johnson.  You  are  right,  Senator  Ellender,  and  that  is  why 
the  40-hour  week  will  not  solve  the  problem.  •  ,   -.  q     rm 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  has  the  proportion  got  to  do  with  it «  1  he 
actual  number  of  employees  is  greater;  is  that  correct? 

General  Johnson.  Let  us  look  at  the  question  of  production  per  man- 
hour  in  relation  to  the .       ,     ^    i      ^    o       . 

Senator  Tunnell.  Here  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out :  Senator 
Ellender  asked  if  evervbody  used  machinery  would  that  increase  un- 
employment. My  suggestion  was,  and  I  took  it  from  your  testimony, 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have  increased  ymir  machinery 
you  have  also  increased  your  number  of  employees.  ,     .     ^m 

General  Johnson.  Tliat  is  right,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  textile 
business  at  large.  What  happened  there.  Senator,  is  more  like  this: 
Through  increased  efficiency  in  selling  and  production  we  took  busi- 
ness from  other  people  in  the  textile  industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  right.  ^  i  • 

General  Johnson.  Now,  we  went  through  10  years  of  depression, 
wtih  a  couple  or  3  years  that  were  not  so  bad,  and  long  before  that, 
even  in  1929,  we  had  a  considerable  unemployment  situation  in  the 

U  S.  A. 

As  you  study  the  history  of  working  hours,  going  back  to  the  origi- 
nal industrial  period  in  England,  you  will  find  a  constant  reduction. 
Alon^y  about  1933  we  began  to  experiment  with  the  6-hour  day,  which 
we  have  found,  for  certain  industries,  the  most  efficient  day  so  far 

devised.  ^  ,  •        .,  .  t£  i 

As  I  see  the  value  of  a  machine,  it  cuts  four  ways.     If  you  have  a 

machine  that  is  producing  100  a  minute  and  you  design  a  new  one  to 

produce  200  a  minute,  the  saving  from  that  machine  should  be  given, 
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part  to  the  customer,  part  to  the  employee,  part  to  management,  and 
part  to  the  owners. 

Now,  as  you  go  on  with  this  machine,  which  is  meant  to  be  a  con- 
servation of  manpower,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  your  daily 
needs  at  a  constantly  decreasing  use,  and  I  believe  we  have  demon- 
strated pretty  clearly  in  the  past  15  to  20  years  in  the  United  States 
that  we  can  out-produce  our  own  needs  on  a  40-hour  week. 

Now,  I  realize  that  here  we  are  getting  over  into  something  that 
you  really  are  not  on  now,  because  it  would  be  untimely  to  talk  about 
shorter  hours  when  there  is  a  manpower  shortage,  but  maybe  a  year 
from  now  there  will  not  be.  I  think  we  are  in  a  position  from  here 
on  out  where  we  should  consider  shorter  hours. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  do  you  think  we  should  consider  doing 
away  with  the  machinery? 

General  Johnson.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  seems  to  be  the  drift  of  the  argument 

on  the  other  side. 

General  Johnson.  No;  that  would  be  tragic.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose it  is  that  makes  it  possible  for  an  American  farmer  or  workman 
to  live  at  a  decent  rate  while  the  Hindu  farmer  is  at  a  star\'^tion  level? 
The  Hindu  farmer  has  a  bullock  and  a  piece  of  stick,  and  he  raises 
about  a  bushel  a  year.  It  is  our  productive  capacity  that  enables  us 
to  ])ay  higher  wages  and  work  shorter  hours. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  is  no  tendency  in  industry  to  take  away 
machinery  and  thereby  increase  the  numbers  to  be  employed  ? 

General  Johnson.  "No;  just  the  reverse. 

Senator  Smith.  And  you  agreed  there  should  not  be? 

General  Johnson.  Positively. 

Senator  Smith.  I  agree. 

S3nator  Ellender.  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  would  want  to  do 
away  with  machinery,  but  if  we  use  machinery  the  hours  per  week 
must  be  reduced  from  40  to  36  or  to  30  so  as  to  give  employment  to 
all.  If  men  and  women  continue  to  work  40  hours  a  week  you  might 
reach  a  point  where  you  will  have  too  much  production  by  those  ma- 
chines and  unemployment  would  follow. 

General  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  why  you  advocate  reducing  the  hours, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  same  number  of  employees? 

(jeneral  Johnson.  That  is  right. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  unemployment  in  one  of  its  different  aspects. 
We  produce  this  machine  and  we  give  man  a  degree  of  leisure.  Let 
us  call  unemployment  badly  divided  leisure,  and  let  us  talk  about 
dividing  the  leisure  as  well  as  the  work.  As  we  go  along  and  have 
better  tools  it  allows  us  to  give  our  people  a  greater  degree  of  leisure 
for  the  things  needed  to  make  a  better  life.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
altruism ;  it  never  worked  that  way  with  me.  I  have  nothing  against 
(the  academic  mind  at  all,  but  at  least  I  do  run  my  business  and  at 
least  I  am  not  a  failure,  and  it  has  always  disturbed  me  that  in  the 
textile  business  more  people  did  not  come  to  look  at  the  way  it  was 
beinor  o])erated  instead  of  being  critical  of  it.  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  any  argument  with 
you,  but  I  think  when  we  now  have  2  billions  of  people,  whereas 
200'years  ago  we  had  only  800,000.000,  that  there  is  still  room  for 
work  for  both  the  people  and  the  machine. 
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General  Johnson.  Check. 

Senator  Smith.  World-wide,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  course. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  should  not  be  anything  else. 

Senator  Tunneli..  I  do  not  think  you  are  forcing  people  out  of 
employment  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

General  JoiixsoN.  No;  you  are  not.  Your  best  employment  records 
in  t^rms  of  increase,  following  your  point,  is  in  your  highly  mechanized 
industries.  Take  the  total  employment  record  of  something  as  Vic- 
torian as  the  textile  industry,  and  take  its  employment  i-ecord  over 
50  years  and  put  opposite  the  motorcar  business,  you  will  get  some 
idea  of  the  difference.  The  motorcar  business  has  gone  up  like  that 
[indicating  perpendicular],  and  the  textile -has  been  just  like  that 
[indicating  horizontal].  In  fact,  25  years  ago  we  had  40,000.000 
plus  spindles  in  the  United  States,  while  today  we  have  only  23,(X)0,000. 

Senator  Tunxell.  All  right.  General :  we  have  taken  you  over  an 
hour. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  General ;  we  have  kept  you  over  an 
hour.     Thank  you. 

Senator  Smith.  I  want  to  thank  the  general  for  what  I  think  a 
very  fine  exposition. 

General  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  do,  too. 


Senator  Tunnell.  Is  Mr.  Lyon  here  ? 
Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  E.  LYON,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  RAILWAY 

LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Lyon.  My  name  is  A.  E.  Lyon.  My  address  is  10  Independence 
Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  executive  secretary  of  the  rail- 
way Labor  Executives'  Association,  and  I  appear  in  behalf  of  that 
association  in  support  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  is  composed  of  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  10  national  and  international  railroad  labor  organ- 
izations, as  follows : 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  aiul  Enginemen 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers 

American  Train  Dispatchers'  Association 

International  Association  of  Machinists 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Sliip  Builders  and  Helpers 

of  America 
International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  and  Helpers 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Association 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electical  Workers 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America 
International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers 
Brotherhood  of  Rjiilway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 

and  Station  Employees 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of  America 
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National  Organization  INIasters,  Mates,  and  I'ilots  of  America 
National  JMarine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  International  Alliance 

These  labor  organizations  represent  about  1,250,000  railway  workers 
or  more  than  80  percent  of  such  employees  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  as  I  understand  that 
Mr.  L.  E.  Keller,  an  officer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  is  to  appear  immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
testimony  and  he  will  be  prepared  to  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  will  present  important  facts  and  figures  on  the 
railway  industry  and  its  wage  policies  and  practices.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  statement  he  has  prepared  and  I  desire  to  associate  myself 
with  it  and  endorse  it. 

Our  association  has  carefully  considered  the  pending  bill,  S.  1349, 
and  we  urge  that  it  be  enacted,  with  certain  amendments  which  I 
will  later  discuss. 

We  believe  that  revisicm  of  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  one  of  the  important  steps  that  should 
immediately  be  taken  by  Congress  as  an  aid  to  essential  improvenient 
and  maintenance  of  the  living  standards  of  a  large  group  of  American 
wage  earners.  We  believe  that  substandards  of  living  must  be  elimi- 
nated as  rapidly  as  possible  if  American  industry  and  commerce  is 
to  continue  at  the  high  level  of  activity  which  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  tragic  period  of  depression  and  unemployment. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  minimum  wage  of  ()5  cents  per  hour,  or  of 
70  cents,  or  75  cents  per  hour,  is  high  enough  to  produce  or  permit  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  American  wage  earners.  But  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  providing  for  these  minimum  wage  rates  will  be  a 
forward  step  and  we  think  that  this  step  should  be  taken  promptly. 
Such  action  will  not  only  benefit  a  group  of  workers  who  need  and 
should  have  a  substantial  improvement  in  their  abilities  to  buy  and 
consume  the  products  of  our  farms,  factories,  and  transportation 
systems,  but  it  will  also  be  beneficial  to  the  owners  and  managers  of 
industry  and  to  the  public  interest.  Low-wage  workers  are  poor  pro- 
ducers and  poor  consumers.  If  their  wage  incomes  are  increased  to 
permit  them  to  buy  and  consume  the  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
other  necessities  which  they  want  and  which  they  deserve,  a  large 
increase  in  the  market  for  such  items  will  be  created,  more  will  be 
produced,  sold,  and  transported  and  a  higher  level  of  business  activity 
and  employment  will  be  established  and  maintained. 

I  wish  to  correct  any  impression  which  may  have  been  left  by  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  who  appeared  for  the  railway  companies 
that  section  men,  or  the  employees  who  work  on  the  track,  are  the  only 
railway  workers  who  suffer  from  the  evil  of  extremely  low  wages. 
Numerous  other  classes  of  railway  employees  are  still  being  paid 
wage  rates  which  do  not  permit  adequate  living  standards.  About  20 
diiferent  occupational  classifications  would  be  generally  affected  by 
enactment  of  the  pending  bill. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  think  that  would  necessitate  rate  increases 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Lyox.  Most  certainly  not.  Mr.  Keller,  the  next  witness,  will 
give  vou  very  interesting  information  on  that. 
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Senator  Ellender.  What  is  your  lowest  minimum  wage  at  the 
moment? 

Mr.  Lyon.  On  class  1,  or  large  railways,  the  minimum  is  57  cents  an 
hour.    It  is  not  uniform  in  all  cases. 

Senator  Ellexdek.  To  raise  it  to  75  cents  over  a  period  of  2  years, 
you  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  wages  in  the  higher  brackets? 

Mr.  Lyox.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not.  I  think  Mr. 
Keller  has  some  data  on  the  costs,  and  so  forth,  and  I  would  prefer,  in 
the  interest  of  conserving  time,  that  we  defer  that  until  that  time. 

Senator  Ellexdek.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  desire  to  present  a  table  which  I  have  prepared  from 
the  published  re])orts  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  for  the 
year  1944,  showing  the  occupational  classifications  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  average  number  of  employees  in  each  such  occupation, 
and  the  average  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  the  employes  in  each 
such  occupation. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 

Avcraffe  straigfit-time  hourly  earnings  of  low-paid  workers,  class  I  railways  of 

the  United  States,  year  19 ^ 


Pivi- 
sion 

num- 
ber 


14 
15 
16 
26 
37 
41 
42 
43 

66 
67 
70 
71 
72 
92 
04 
96 
97 
103 
104 


Reporting  division 


Telephone  switchboard  operators  and  olRce  assistants.. -  — 

Messengers  and  otfice  hoys— - 

Elevator  operators  and  other  ofFicc  attendants.. 

Janitors  and  cleaners 

Pumping  equipment  operators 

Extra-gang  men 

Section  men - - 

Maintenance-of-way  laborers  (other  than  track  and  roadway)  and  gar- 
deners and  farmers - - - 

Regular  apprentices  (maintenance  of  equipment  and  stores). 

Coach  cleaners.- • 

Classified  laborers  (shops,  engine  houses,  and  power  plants) — 

Oeneral  laborers  (shops,  engine  houses,  and  power  plants) .   — 

General  laborers  (stores  and  ice.  reclamation,  and  timber-treating  plants) . 

Truckers  (stations,  warehouses,  and  platforms)--  ---  -.. 

Common  laborers  (stations,  warehouses,  platfurms,  and  grain  elevators). 

Chefs  and  cooks  (restaurants  or  dining  cars) 

Waiters,  camp  cooks,  kitchen  helpers,  etc 

Crossing  and  bridge  flagmen  and  gatemen 

Foremen  (laundry)  and  laundry  workers — 


Average 

Number  of 

straight- 
time 
hourly 

employees 

earnmgs 

5,414 

$0,647 

4  040 

.586 

1.012 

.668 

6.123 

.636 

2  134 

.629 

50.  872 

.024 

143.  304 

.618 

3.371 

.637 

4,134 

.645 

13.  694 

.651 

27.789 

.665 

26.  495 

.627 

17.  476 

.700 

28.S14 

.714 

4.764 

.683 

6.589 

.681 

17,  340 

.550 

13,285 

,600 

588 

.654 

Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  M-300  report  for  year  1944. 


Mr.  Lyon.  It  will  be  noted  that  low-wage  employees  are  not  confined 
to  any  one  department  or  branch  of  railroad  work.  There  are  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  such  workers  in  railroad  offices,  stations,  ware- 
houses, freight  platforms,  in  the  maintenance-of-equipment  depart- 
ment in  the  shops  and  engine  houses,  in  the  restaurants  and  dining 
cars,  and  in  the  maintenance-of-way  department.  These  employees 
perform  difficult,  exacting,  and  responsible  work.  Their  work  is 
essential  to  the  successful  functioning  of  the  railroad  industry,  and 
they  have  played  a  vital  part  in  the  good  wartime  job  that  the  industry 
has  performed  during  the  past  several  years. 

An  examination  of  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  these  classi- 
fications of  railway  employees,  as  well  as  an  investigation  of  the  de- 
ficient wage  rates  being  paid  to  workers  in  the  higher  wage  brackets, 
will  show  the  real  reason  for  the  manpower  problem  with  which  the 
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railroad  companies  have  been  troubled  and  which  still  is  a  major 
difficulty  according  to  railroad  and  Government  officials. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  in  1943  an  emergency 
board  appointed  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States  reported  that 
for  more  than  1,000,000  railroad  workers,  with  whose  wage  rates 
they  were  dealing,  the  average  earnings  in  October  1042  were  only 
73.8  cents  per  hour.  These  million  workers,  according  to  the  board, 
included  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  classifications.  A  com- 
parable figure  for  a  current  month  would  be  approximately  10  cents 
higher  as  wages  were  increased,  some  months  after  the  board  made 
its  report,  by  9, 10,  and  11  cents  an  hour.  ^ 

The  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  appearing  on  page  i,  which 
would  amend  section  8  of  the  present  law  so  as  to  provide  that  mdustry 
committees  shall  recommend  minimum  wage  rates  for  interrelated 
job  classifications  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  reasonable  wage  dif- 
ferentials between  the  minimum  wage  established  for  the  so-called 
unskilled  classifications  and  wage  rates  for  interrelated  job  classi- 
fications, does  not  meet  with  our  approval. 

Senator  SMrni.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  witness  does  not 
approve  of  those  classifications. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  object  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
would  encourage  the  maintaining  of  the  same  differentials? 

Mr.  Lyon.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  should  deal  with 
anything  but  minimum  rates,  as  I  shall  indicate  later. 

Senator  SMrni.  Then  you  would  eliminate  all  reference  to  ]ob 

classifications? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes ;  we  agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  that  respect. 

We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  and  proper  that  the  law  establish 
a  minimum  or  a  floor  for  wage  rates,  but  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
theory  or  principle  in  this  part  of  the  bill  which  would  permit  the 
Government,  through  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  or  other  machinery,  to  fix  or  prescribe  wage 
rates  above  such  minimum.  The  establishment  of  wage  rates  for  job 
classifications  which  warrant  higher  wages  than  the  minimum  pre- 
scribed by  law  should  be  left  to  the  representatives  of  industry  and 
of  labor,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  many  factors  and 
problems  which  necessarily  must  be  considered,  and  to  the  processes 
of  collective  bargaining. 

We  suggest  and  request  that  the  pending  bill  be  amended  by  striking 
these  provisions.  We  agree  with  the  views  expressed  in  this  con- 
nection by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Another  amendment  which  we  believe  should  be  made  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  deductions  from  minimum 
wages  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  board,  lodging,  and  other  facilities 
customarily  furnished  by  an  employer  to  his  employees.  Begin- 
ning on  liiie  23  of  page  2  of  the  bill,  subsection  (in)  of  the  present 
act  should  be  further  amended  by  inserting  the  words:  "and  em- 
ployees of  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  service  of 
food  and  beverages''  following  the  word  "vessel."  The  subsection 
would  then  read: 

(in)  "Wage"  paid  to  any  einplovee,  except  nieiiibers  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
and  employees  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  service  of 
food  and  beverages,  Includes  the  reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
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istrator,  to  tho  oini)l«>.ver  of  fuinishiiig  such  employee  with  hoard,  hxlKiiiK.  or 
other  facilities,  if  such  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  are  customarily  furuishiKi 
by  such  eini)loyer  to  his  employees. 

This  ainendiHont  is  desired  by  the  Hotel  and  Ixestnurant  Employees' 
International  Alliance,  which  represents  dining  car  employees  on  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  class  I  railways,  and  it  is  supported  and  endorsed 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 

The  dining-car  emph)yees  point  out  that  under  application  of  the 
present  law  substantially  all  of  them  have  been  deprived  of  its  bene- 
fits. This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  have 
deducted  from  the  minimum-wage  rates  established  under  the  law 
certain  amounts  as  the  cost  of  meals  and  lodging  for  these  workers 
wdiile  they  are  en  route  or  laying  over  at  points  away  from  home 
terminals. 

Senator  Smith.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  matter  of  tips  for  wait- 
ers in  dining  cars?  Is  it  estimated  about  what  the  tips  will  run,  or 
are  the  men  i)aid  without  regard  to  that^ 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  men  have  a  wage  scale  without  regard  to  that. 
Some  men  get  tips  and  others  do  not;  it  depends  on  the  run  and  the 
class  of  train.  A  large  number  of  tiiese  people  are  working  on  troop 
trains,  where  they  get  no  tips  whatever,  as  no  money  is  exchanged 
between  the  man  who  eats  the  food  and  the  man  who  serves  him. 
Others  make  pretty  good  on  tips,  but  numbers  of  them  cannot  work 
on  those  good  trains,  and  we  also  have  many  men  who  are  extra  men. 
Senator  Smith.  Are  you  including  pullman  porters  in  this 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  They  are  dealt  with  in  a  different  way? 
Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.     The  pullman  porters' 
organization  is  not  a  member  of  our  association. 
Senator  Smith.  You  do  not  represent  them? 
Mr.  Lyon.  No. 
Senator  Smith.  I  see. 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  1938,  when  the  present  law  became  effective,  dining- 
car  waiters  with  less  than  5  years'  service  were  being  paid  approxi- 
mately 27  cents  an  hour;  those  with  5  years  or  more  of  service  were 
being  paid  32  cents  an  hour;  fourth  cooks  or  dishwashers  were  being 
paid  about  30  cents  an  hour.  On  some  carriers  apprentice  waiters 
or  bus  boys  were  being  paid  only  20  cents  an  hour.  Instead  of  increas- 
ing these  wage  rates  to  the  minimums  provided  by  the  law  the  carriers 
charged  off  the  difference  between  the  rates  in  effect  and  the  mini- 
mums  provided  under  the  law  as  the  cost  to  the  railroads  of  furnishing 
the  employees  with  meals  and  lodging.  As  a  result,  the  employees 
received  no  benefit. 

The  same  thing  was  repeated  when  higher  minimum  wages  were 
made  effective  by  operaticm  of  the  law.  Thus,  wdien  the  minimum 
under  the  act  became  30  cents  an  hour  on  March  1,  1941,  the  carriers 
increased  the  charges  or  deductions  for  meals  and  lodging  so  that  the 
employees  again  received  no  benefit.  The  service  performed  by  din- 
ing-car employees  is  such  that  the  employer  must  furnish  them  with 
meals  and  lodging  while  they  are  away  from  their  home  terminals. 
The  practice  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  company. 
It  is  followed  because  there  must  be  a  continuous  operation  of  the 
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service  and  when  the  employees  are  laying  over  at  an  away-from-home 
point,  the  carriers  insist  on  them  sleeping  at  designated  lodging  houses 
or  dormitories  where  they  will  be  immediately  available  for  service 
in  event  of  emergency  or  sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  trafhc. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  employees  work  are  comparable 
to  those  which  apply  in  respect  to  the  crew  of  a  vessel.  The  pending 
1^11  would  exempt  the  crew  of  a  vessel  from  the  deductions  from 
minimum  wages  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  justice  to  railroad 
dining-car  workers  requires  that  the  i)roposed  exemption  be  broad- 
ened so  that  they  will  get  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
submit  that  the  commendable  purpose  of  the  existing  act  "to  correct 
and  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  eliminate"  conditions  in  interstate 
commerce  which  are  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  workers"  is  not  and  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  the  pending 
bill  is  promptly  enacted  into  law.  We  respectfully  appeal  to  you 
for  favorable  action  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Senator  Tunnell.  1  notice  this  statement  is  on  behalf  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Executives'  Association.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  chief  executive  officers  of  the  Nation-wide  railway 
unions  organized  tliis  association  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  those  activities  in  which  they  have  a  joint  interest. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Who  are  entitled  to  join  that  organization? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  we  have  bylaws  which  provide  that  any  organi- 
zation. Nation-wide,  of  railroad  workers,  can  apply  for  affiliation  with 
our  association. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  many  members  does  each  organization  have 
in  your  association,  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  membership  of  each  one  of  these  organizations  who 
are  working  on  railroads,  which  most  of  them  do,  are,  of  course, 
affiliated  with  the  association. 

Senator  Tunnei.i..  Do  you  mean  all  of  the  members  can  become 
members  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir;' the  chief  executive  officer,  technically,  is  a 
member  of  the  association. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Just  one  from  each  association  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  would  be  the  president  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  represents  all  of  the  membership. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  w^as  just  trying  to  find  out  how  it  was  com- 
posed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  have  a  correct  understanding. 

Senator  SMmi.  We  speak  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  as  railroad 
organizations;  that  means  this  group  you  are  representing? 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  ?ome  cases  the  public,  using  the  term  "brotherhood," 
may  refer  to  the  train  service  brotherhoods  in  one  sense  and  in  an- 
other to  all  railway  labor. 

Senator  Smith.  I  was  confused  as  to  just  what  that  term  means. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Smith.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Keller. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  L.   E.   KELLER,   RESEARCH  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Kellek.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  niy 
name  is  L.  E.  Keller.  My  address  is  01  Putnam  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  I  am  the  research  director  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees,  the  standard  railway  labor  union  that 
embraces  the  greatest  portion  of  the  low-paid  workers  in  the  railroad 
industry. 

Another  representative  of  the  railway  labor  unions  has  dealt  in 
more  general  terms  with  the  pending  bill  in  its  entirety,  and  it  is  my 
desire  to  deal  in  more  detail  with  the  minimum-wage  provisions. 

The  bill  proposes  65  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year,  70  cents  an] 
hour  for  the  second  year,  and  75  cents  an  hour  thereafter  except  that 
industry  committees  could  fix  the  top  figure  of  75  cents  at  an  earlier 
date. 

In  terms  of  annual  wages,  and  on  the  basis  of  2,000  hours  of  work 
per  vear,  these  hourlv  minimums  would  produce  an  annual  income  of 
$1,800  for  the  first  year,  $1,400  for  the  second  year,  and  $1,500  there- 
after. 

These  proposed  minimum  rates  are  too  low  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate minimum  standard  of  living  for  an  average  American  family 
of  four  and  will  not  even  make  it  possible  for  the  wage  earners'  family, 
relying  upon  such  an  income,  to  provide  the  minimum  standard  found 
to  be  necessary  in  the  w^ell-known  WPA  budgetary  studies.  These 
budgetary  studies  have  been  placed  before  your  committer  by  an 
earlier  witness.  Dr.  Hinrichs,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  I  shall  not  deal  with  them  except  to  say  that  they  call 
for  more  than  the  $1,500  per  year  that  would  be  possible  at  75  cents 
an  hour,  and  yet  they  were  thrown  away  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  1043  because  they  had  become  so  inadequate  and  so 
indefensible  that  the  Bureau  could  no  longer  justify  itself  in  con- 
tinuing to  present  them  on  the  basis  of  revised  price  figures. 

Every  industry  essential  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  country 
should  be  permitted  to  earn  enough  to  pay  good  wages  and  should 
then  be  re(iuired  to  pay  them.  By  way  of  a  very  simple  illustration, 
if  peanuts,  when  selling  for  5  cents  a  bag,  will  not  jiermit  the  ]:>ayment 
of  an  adequate  and  socially  decent  wage  to  those  essential  to  the  raising 
and  marketing  of  peanuts,  then  those  who  eat  peanuts  should  pay  G 
cents  or  7  cents  a  bag  or  whatever  nuiy  be  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
decent  wages. 

However,  it  is  not  exclusively  the  industries  with  the  lowest  income 
that  insist  upoi\  paying  low  wages.  It  is  not  merely  the  small  indus- 
tries that  insist  ui)on  paying  small  wages.  The  raili'oad  industry  is 
neither  small  nor  poor.  It  is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most 
prosperous  industries.  But  when  the  fiist  Fair  Lalt)r  Standai'ds  Act 
was  passed  in  1938,  calling  for  the  wholly  inadequate  25  cents  an  hour, 
the  railroad  industry  had  thousands  of  employees  working  for  less 
than  25  cents.  One  big  railroad  that  was  paying  20  cents  an  hour  to 
several  thousand  section  men  l)ecanie  so  frantic  when  they  had  to  go 
up  to  25  cents,  and  a  year  later  up  to  30  cents,  that  it  launched  upon 
a  program  for  recapturing  part  of  that  wage  which  might  easily  be 
termed  straight-out  thievery. 


It  set  up  a  lot  of  items  for  deductions  from  the  employees'  pay  check 
sufficient  in  number  and  amount  to  recapture  the  difference  between 
the  20  cents  an  hour  it  had  previously  paid  and  the  amount  it  was 
required  to  pay  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  It 
charged  its  poorly  paid  section  men  rent  for  houses  the  men  did  not 
live  in.  It  charged  them  for  water  from  wells  that  did  not  exist.  It 
made  deductions  for  police  protection  that  did  not  exist  locally  against 
mobs  that  had  never  been  formed  nor  threatened  so  far  as  we  know  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  railroad.  It  made  deductions  for  shade  trees 
that  had  never  been  planted.  It  charged  men  for  riding  on  the  motor- 
cars that  belonged  to  the  section  foremen  and  not  the  company.  In 
short,  it  set  up  a  lot  of  imaginary  expense  items  and  made  deductions 
for  them  in  order  to  steal  back  the  difference  between  the  20  cents  it 
wanted  to  pay  and  the  amoimt  the  first  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  re- 
quired it  to  pay,  and  continued  this  practice  until  forced  by  a  Federal 
court  to  stop  it  and  reimburse  the  men  who  had  been  so  victimized. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Did  you  say  who  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  did  not. 

It  was  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

Senator  Smith.  Were  there  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Keli^r.  That  was  one.  Some  other  railroads  did  begin  to 
charge  our  men  for  living  in  these  shacks  or  dumps,  demounted  box- 
cars, and  so  forth.  They  charged  the  men  for  living  in  them  after  the 
law  was  passed,  whereas,  previously,  they  required  them  to  live  in  them 
so  they  would  be  close  by. 

When  the  railway  labor  imions  brought  about  the  creation  of  a  rail- 
road industry  committee,  under  the  first  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
the  railroad  industry  paraded  its  professional  mourners  before  that 
board  predicting  disaster  in  the  event  that  a  40-cent  hourly  minimum 
should  be  required  of  them. 

This  calamity  howling  has  been  characteristic  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry for  more  than  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  I  have  been  a  repre- 
sentative of  these  low-paid  and  underfed  maintenance-of-way  men. 

Regardless  of  whether  they  are  prosperous  or  otherwise,  regardless 
of  whether  business  is  good  or  bad,  regardless  of  how  low  wages  may 
be  in  comparison  with  other  industries,  or  how  high  the  cost  of  living 
may  have  climbed,  the  railroads  have  always  had  two  stock  answers 
for  their  employees  when  relief  was  requested  in  the  form  of  improved 
wages.  One  of  these  stock  answers  is  to  the  tffect  that  they  can.not 
afford  to  grant  a  wage  increase  when  they  are  poor  and  they  ought 
not  be  required  to  when  they  are  rich  because  they  might  get  poor 


again. 


The  other  one  is  that  they  ought  not  do  anything  this  year  until 
they  see  what  happens  next  year.  Your  committee  heard  that  when 
the  railroad  representative  appeared  before  you  on  the  12th  of  October. 
We  have  been  hearing  it  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Opponents  to  this  bill  have  based  their  opposition  in  part  on  the 
contention  that  adequate  minimum-wage  rates  should  be  established 
by  collective  bargaining  and  not  by  law.  They  do  not  explain  how 
this  can  be  accomplished  for  the  great  mass  of  unorganized  workers  in 
the  low-income  brackets,  and  they  also  fail  to  make  clear  how  a  decent 
wage  can  be  accomplished,  over  the  traditional  opposition  of  selfish 
employers,  in  instances  where  unions  may  exist  but  collective  bargain- 
ing is  ineffective  because  of  inadequate  strike  power. 
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The  brotherhood  I  represent  lias  been  engaged  in  collective  bar- 
gaining with  the  railroads  of  this  country  on  a  Nation-wide  basis 
since  11)19,  and  yet  we  have  more  than  2y,0()0  niaintenance-of-way 
men  working  ^ov  57  cents  an  hour  or  less. 

AVe  are  even  now  in  a  Nation-wide  dispute  with  the  railroads  of 
this  country  in  connection  with  a  wage  proposal. 

On  June  25  of  this  year,  or  about  -]  months  ago,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance-of-Way  Employees  served  notice  on  the  railways 
throughout  the  United  States  of  our  desire  to  establish  a  uniform 
mininuun  wage  and  a  standard  wage  scale  for  the  workers  in  the 
maintenance-of-wa,v  department.  Every  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  without  a  single  exception,  has  refused  our  proposal,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  brotherhood  on  October  10  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  Natioiuil  Mediation  Board  in  wage  disputes  involving  some  280 
separate  railroads. 

The  average  for  section  men  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  (52  cents 
an  hour.  The  section  men  alone  represent  about  10  percent  of  all 
lailroad  workers,  and  they  draw  about  5  })ercent  of  the  total  wages 
paid. 

Their  wages  are  so  low  that  a  serious  mani)ower  j)roblem  has  ex- 
isted in  this  indispensable  industry  throughout  the  war  period.  The 
industry  is  still  in  trouble  as  a  result  of  the  labor  shortage  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  are  some  8,000,000  unemployed  workers 
in  the  country,  because  the  returning  veterans  and  the  displaced  war 
workers  are  not  yet  hungry  enough  to  accept  jobs  involving  this  type 
of  hard  manual  labor  at  the  low  wage  the  railroads  insist  upon  pay- 
ing. As  a  result  of  that  situation,  and  this  all  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  bill  we  are  now  discussing,  we  have  the  following  combina- 
tion of  circumstances : 

1.  The  railroads  are  confronted  with  a  labor  shortage  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  have  some  3,000,000  idle  workers  at  this  time. 

2.  To  assist  the  railroads  in  maintaining  their  tracks  during  the 
war  period,  the  State  Department  worked  out  a  plan  with  the  Mex- 
ican Government  under  which  more  than  100,000  Mexicans  w'ere 
temporarily  imported  for  railroad  employment. 

The  war  is  over,  and  we  have  a  growing  unemployment  problem, 
but  the  railroads  can't  hire  workeis  because  of  low  wages,  and  con- 
sequently representatives  of  the  railroads  have  continued  to  urge  that 
the  War  Manpower  C(^miission  let  them  keep  the  Mexicans  for  fur- 
ther service.  Returning  veterans  are  looking  for  jobs,  and  we  have 
an  unemployment  problem  which  may  soon  become  one  of  serious 
proportions,  but  the  railroads  still  have  about  (50,000  of  these  tem- 
porary Mexicans  now  employed  on  the  railroads. 

3.  During  the  war  the  railroads  have  been  forced  to  employ  women 
and  children  for  services  in  these  heavy  track  jobs,  altlioiigh  their 
efiiciency  is  extremely  low,  because  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  this 
type  of  hard  manual  labor. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  are  women  and  children  em])loyed  for? 

Mr.  Keller.  Track  work,  hard  manual  labor.  The  railroads  were 
desperate.  They  were  sitting  out  the  war  and  waiting  for  the  next 
depression. 

Senator  Tuxnell.  Women  and  chddren  were  employed  as  section 
hands? 


Mr.  Kelij<:k.  Yes.  These  railroads  have  hired  school  children  and 
women  and  put  them  in  these  track  gangs  or  created  special  gangs 
for  them. 

Railway  officers  admit  tluit  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  both 
the  temporary  Mexican  labor,  and  the  women  and  children  hired  for 
track  work,  is  so  low  that  one  native  male  adult  w^orker  can  turn  out 
uiore  work  than  two  ^lexicans,  and  the  productivity  as  compared  with 
women  and  children  is  even  greater. 

4.  The  railroads  tried  frequently  to  bring  war  prisoners  and  relo- 
cated Japanese  into  the  railroad  industry  to  help  meet  the  critical 
labor  situation  that  was  produced  by  low  wages,  but  the  railway  labor 
unions  felt  that  there  were  too  many  among  these  war  prisoners  and 
relocated  Japs  who  might  resort  to  sabotage  with  disastrous  results, 
and  we  opposed  their  employment  for  that  reason. 

5.  The  railroads  in  and  around  Chicago  became  so  desperate  for 
labor  that  they  assigned  representatives  to  watch  the  police  courts 
and  do  a  little  sweatshop  lobbying  there  in  an  effort  to  have  drunks, 
and  bums,  and  human  derelicts  sentenced  to  a  fixed  number  of  days' 
work  on  the  railroads  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  jail,  and  it  will 
not  be  diflicult  to  picture  the  extremely  low  level  of  efficiency  and 
product ivit}"  that  might  be  obtained  from  this  type  of  worker. 

().  In  the  southeastern  section  of  the  country  convict  labor  was 
taken  from  the  penitentiary  and  used  on  the  railroads  to  meet  the 
critical  labor  crisis  ])roduced  by  low  wages. 

7.  Since  the  railroads  caiuiot  get  enough  men  to  do  their  own  main- 
tenance work  on  tracks  and  bridges,  even  through  all  their  extraordi- 
nary and  questionable  efforts,  they  have  resorted  to  the  practice  of 
contracting  out  maintenance-of-way  work  in  a  manner  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  establishment  of  a  Nation-wide  labor  black  market. 

Under  the  stabilization  program  railroad  workers  were  held  down 
to  a  specific  wage  inciease  in  January  1943  and  we  were  told  that 
any  wage  paid  for  railroad  work  above  the  increase  allowed  would 
beinflatioiuiry  and  Avould  do  violence  to  the  stabilization  program. 
But  the  railroads  could  not  get  labor  at  the  wages  thereby  established 
and  they  are  contracting  track  work,  bridge  work,  and  all  varieties 
of  maintenance-of-way  work  at  wage  rates  much  higher  than  the 
wages  received  by  their  own  regular  employees. 

That  is  demoralizing  to  the  whole  situation  because  they  work  in 
the  same  gang. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  mean  the  railroads  are  contracting  out 
sections  of  their  railroads  for  maintenance  work? 

Mr.  Keller.  Not  particularly  sections,  but  certain  types  of  work. 
They  are  contracting  out  rebuilding  and  reballasting,  putting  in  rails 
and  ties,  and  patching  up  bridges  and  structures. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  the  contractors  are  paying  much  higher 
wages? 

Mr.  Keller.  Much  higlier.  The  contractors  also  have  to  make  a 
profit,  and  so  it  costs  the  railroads  more.  It  demoralizes  the  employees 
within  the  industry  to  see  the  railroad  paying  other  people  more 
than  they  pay  their  regular  workers. 

But  with  all  this  our  request  of  June  25  for  an  improved  wage  scale 
has  been  denied  by  every  railroad  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is 
the  industry  whose  spokesman  says  Congress  should  leave  minimum 
wages  to  collective  bargaining. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Do  vou  tliink  this  bill  would  help  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  Tremendously.  We  do  not  think  65  cents  is  enough, 
but  it  would  be  a  big  help  to  those  people  who  are  now  getting  57 
cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Smith.  Are  you  coming  to  the  question  of  increasing  the 

rates — the  necessity  of  it? 

Mr.  Keller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  I  want  to  bring  that  out  because  those  rates  are 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission.  Also  the  extent  to 
which  the  wage  question  comes  before  the  Interstate  Connnerce  Com- 
mission in  considering  rate  fixing. 

Mr.  Keller.  We  are  going  to  deal  with  that. 

The  contention  that  it  costs  substantially  less  to  live  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North,  and  that  substantially  'lower  wages  are  therefore 
jusified  in  the  South,  is  a  greatly  exaggerated  argument.  The  prm- 
cipal  difference  is  one  of  living  standards  and  not  one  of  living  costs. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  a  study  of  these  sectional  dilfer- 
ences  a  few  years  ago  and  found  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
as  between  the  North  and  the  South  was  only  about  3  or  4  percent. 

Of  course,  a  low-paid  worker's  family  can  live  in  a  shack,  which 
wouldn't  pass  as  a  first-class  barn,  cheaper  than  they  could  find  a  rea- 
sonably comfortable  four-  or  five-room  workingman's  house.  A  house 
without  a  bath  or  toilet,  or  kitchen  sink  or  plumbing,  or  hot  and  cold 
running  water  can  be  rented  for  less  than  a  worker's  family  would 
have  to  pay  for  a  house  fit  for  human  habitation,  but  this,  as  I  have 
said,  is  a  matter  of  living  standards,  not  prices. 

Incidentally,  since  I  am  dealing  primarily  with  the  railroad  industry, 
it  might  be  appropriate  to  recall  here  that  in  the  South,  where  the  rail- 
roads pay  the  lowest  wages  to  trackmen,  they  charge  the  highest  freight 
rates  for  the  commodities  hauled  over  these  same  tracks.  If  they  are 
justified  in  charging  the  public  more  for  their  services  in  the  South, 
how  are  the  railroads  in  that  region  justified  in  paying  the  lowest  wages 
to  certain  of  their  employees? 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  made  clear  in  this  connection  that  the  rail- 
roads do  not  pay  lower  wages  in  the  South  to  all  classes  of  railway 
workers.  That  is  not  the  case  for  the  engineer,  firemen,  and  conductors 
and  trainmen.  It  is  not  the  case  for  the  various  groups  commonly 
refen-ed  to  as  the  shop  crafts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  prac- 
tice right  in  the  maintenance-of-way  department  insofar  as  track  fore- 
men, bridge  foremen,  carpenters,  and  other  skilled  workers  are  con- 
cerned. There  are  differences  in  the  wages  of  maintenance-of-way 
men  from  road  to  road  for  the  skilled  workers,  but  thev  are  not  differ- 
ences of  a  regional  character.  It  is  only  with  those  right  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap,  the  impoverished  section  men,  and  those  in  the 
lowest  wage  brackets,  that  the  railroads  insist  upon  practicing  this 
unjust  discrimination. 

Having  been  raised  in  the  South  and  having  a  very  deep-rooted 
affection  for  the  South,  it  strikes  me  as  being  a  most  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance when  this  kind  of  economic  tribute  or  tax  is  exacted  from 
certain  of  our  citizens  in  the  lower-wage  levels  who  choose  to  live  in  the 
South. 

It  is  not  always  the  smallest  railroad  that  pays  the  lowest  wages  to 
those  in  the  low-wage  brackets.    For  example,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
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Erie  operates  507  miles  of  railroad  and  pays  a  uniform  rate  over  the 
entire  line  of  68  cents  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  operates  7,773  miles,  which  is  15  times  the  size  of  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  but  the  Rock  Island  pays  trackmen  57,  60,  and 
63  cents  an  hour. 

The  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  operates  214  miles  of  railroad  and  pays 
a  uniform  rate  of  67  cents  an  hour,  while  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  operating  9,040  miles,  is  more  than  40  times  the  size  of  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  but  pays  58^,  60,  and  63  cents  an  hour. 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  I  have  referred  to  more  than  one  rate  paid 
on  the  same  railroad  to  trackmen.  This  is  a  common  practice  through- 
out the  railroad  industry,  although  not  universal.  A  good  many  rail- 
roads pay  one  uniform  rate  to  trackmen.  This  is  the  case  on  some 
roads  in  evei^y  region  of  the  country.  It  is  true  for  the  A.  B.  &  C. 
Railroad  in  the  South,  where  a  uniform  rate  of  57  cents  is  paid ;  on  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  in  the  Central  West,  where  a  uniform  rate  of 
60  cents  is  paid ;  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  in  the  East,  where  a  uni- 
form rate  of  67  cents  is  paid ;  on  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Iron  Range  in 
the  Northwest,  w^here  67  cents  is  paid;  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  in 
the  deep  South,  where  57  cents  is  paid ;  on  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas 
in  the  Southwest,  where  57  cents  is  paid;  and  on  a  considerable  number 
of  other  railroads  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  that  pays  11 
different  rates  to  its  section  men  which  range  from  57  cents  to  64  cents, 
making  a  spread  of  7  cents  an  hour  for  the  same  class  on  the  same 
railroad.  We  have  the  New  York  Central  with  11  different  rates 
ranging  from  6414  cents  to  71  cents.  We  have  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
with  nine  different  rates  ranging  from  59  cents  to  69  cents,  making  a 
spread  of  10  cents  an  hour  for  the  same  class  doing  the  same  work  on 
the  same  railroad. 

These  are  not  country  rates  and  town  rates  as  was  suggested  by  the 
representative  of  the  railroads  on  October  1*2.  They  are  rates  paid 
on  different  divisions  and  they  apply  to  the  trackmen  on  the  division 
regardless  of  whether  their  particular  location  is  in  the  country  or 
in  town. 

The  threat  to  replace  men  by  machines  in  the  event  that  industry 
should  be  required  to  pay  a  more  reasonable  minimum  wage,  raises 
some  important  social  and  economic  questions.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
the  employer  must  get  all  the  benefits  of  technological  progress,  or 
such  an  overwhelming  portion  of  these  benefits,  that  the  workers  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  unhappy  choice  between  inadequate  wages  or  un- 
employment ?  If  so,  then  how  are  we  to  maintain  a  balanced  economy 
that  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  employer  and  the  public  as  well 
as  the  employee  involved? 

There  must  be  a  balance  between  production  and  consumption.  We 
must  be  able  to  consume  what  we  produce,  otherwise  nothing  is  gained 
by  producing  it.  Normally  we  export  less  than  10  percent  of  our  out- 
put. Our  wage  earners  are  our  greatest  customers  and  consume  a 
very  great  portion  of  what  we  produce.  They  must  have  good  wages 
and  regular  work  if  they  are  to  be  good  customers  and  in  a  position 
to  consume  what  we  produce.  This  line  of  reasoning  is  not  based 
on  a  lot  of  high-powered  economic  technicalties,  but  on  plain  ever^^day 
horse  sense. 
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I  think  we  made  rliis  kind  of  a  mistake  in  the  year  foUowinj;:  the 
First  World  War,  and  i)articuhirly  during  the  reckless  1920's,  with  the 
result  that  the  enii)loyers  and  investors,  as  well  as  tlie  wage  earners, 
lost  their  shirts  following  the  crash  of  October  ll)i^9.  During  that 
period  industry  Avas  producing  more  and  more  with  fewer  and  fewer 
workers,  and  we  were  building  up  a  bigger  and  bigger  army  of  per- 
manently unemployed  workers.  The  organ i/.ed  labor  movement  of  this 
country  called  attention  to  that  fact  as  early  as  19*25  and  continued  to 
warn  against  it  in  the  years  thereafter,  l^ut  our  great  captains  ()f 
industry  and  the  heads  of  our  powerful  investment  an<l  banking 
houses  paid  no  attention  to  us  except  to  refer  to  us  ocascionally  as  rad- 
icals or  comunists.  The  term  "star  gazer''  had  not  been  invented  at 
that  time. 

Yes;  we  were  jn-oducing  more  and  more  with  fewer  and  fewer 
workers  and  consequently  we  were  filling  the  shelves  of  our  stores 
with  more  and  more  goods.  But  production  outran  consumption. 
The  wage  earners'  hourly  wage  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  hourly  out- 
put. 

All  this  must  have  been  a  delightful  form  of  economic  suicide  for 
the  short-sighted  employer.  However,  the  day  of  reckoning  had  to 
come  and  finally  it  did  roll  around.  We  were  then  faced  with  the 
])erfectly  obvious,  common  sense  fact  that  a  10  i)ercent  increase  in 
wages  would  not  make  it  possible  to  consmne  a  .">()  percent  increase  in 
commodities.  Unemi)loyed  men  made  idle  by  labor-saving  machines 
couldn't  buy  what  oi?r  more  efllcient  industries  were  producing.  The 
workers  had  not  been  given  their  share  of  the  benefits  growing  out  of 
technological  progress. 

Senator  Smith.  Who  is  to  determine  what  the  overproduction  will 
be?  Is  there  some  omniscient  mind  to  say  how  uuich  work  shall  be 
done  ? 

I  have  a  feeling  that  we  can  absorb  a  lot  more  than  we  are  produc- 
ing today. 

Mr.  Keller.  I  do  not  want  any  limit  nut  on  production,  certainly  not 
as  long  as  we  have  hungry  and  ragged  children  in  this  country,  and 
we  have  them  today.  I  favor  a  balanced  economv  and  an  abundance 
of  production. 

Senator  SMrni.  That  is  the  j)r<)blem  we  are  all  studying.  That  in- 
volves low  prices  as  well  as  higher  wages,  becanse  if  the  price  goes  up 
along  with  the  wages,  it  does  not  benefit  the  fellow  who  gets  the  wages. 

Mr.  Kelleh.  That  is  right.  I  think  it  has  been  shown  we  can  have 
not  only  highei*  wages  and  lower  prices  but  that  the  whole  wage  history 
is  proof  that  what  we  have  been  doing  is  raising  wages  and  lowering 
prices  through  efficiency  and  technological  process. 

Senator  Smith.  Then  it  comes  down  to  fairly  distributing  the  na- 
tional income? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  think  so.  Senator  Smith.  We  should  not  have  these 
labor-saving  machines  as  a  threat  over  the  worker.  We  should  use 
these  machines  to  produce  more  with  less  work,  but  we  have  to  divide 
it  equitably ;  otherwise  it  is  a  slow  but  sure  i)rocess  of  delightful  suicide. 

Senator* TiNN ELL.  We  are  nowhere  near  the  saturation  point  now. 

Mr.  Keller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smhii.  I  agree. 
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Mr.  Kelleij.  Now,  big  industry  is  back  before  your  conmnttee  again 
clearly  indicating  that  they  have  learned  very  little  from  the  last  de- 
pression and  threatening  to  i-eplace  men  by  machines  if  required  to 
pay  a  socially  decent  mininuun  wage. 

It  is  indicated  by  an  opponent  of  the  bill  that  Congress  should  not 
enact  a  mininuun-wage  law  because  some  railroad  section  men  live  oui 
in  the  country  instead  of  in  towns  or  cities.  Since  this  very  profound 
argument  has  been  raised  as  a  i)oint  of  opposition,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  brief  look  at  it. 

It  is  true  that  some  railroad  section  men  do  live  out  in  the  country. 
The  railroads  were  built  cmt  there.  We  maintain  the  tracks  and  road- 
way and  follow  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  living  where  our  work  is. 
However,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  its  handling 
of  wage  and  emi)loyment  problems,  defines  an  urban  community  as 
one  of  '2,r>()0  i^opulation  or  more,  and  rural  comnumities  are  those 
localities  with  less  than  •2,r>()()  population.  On  the  basis  of  this  defini- 
tion of  urban  and  rural  communities,  for  wage  and  employment  pur- 
poses, the  majority  of  the  railroad  section  men  live  in  urban  communi- 
ties. In  order  that  your  ccmimittee  may  see  the  number  of  maintenance 
of  way  men  living  in  communities  of  various  sizes,  and  also  see  the 
number  of  other  railway  workers  living  in  communities  of  different 
sizes,  we  have  reproduced  and  i)resent  to  you  a  table  of  figures  on  this 
point  as  prepared  by  the  rei)resentatives  of  the  railways  and  used  as 
an  employer  exhibit  befoi'e  a  President's  emergency  board  hearing 
as  evidence  in  a  railway  wage  dispute  in  1941. 

(The  chart  referred  to  is  on  following  page) . 

Mr.  Keller.  While  the  railroads  refer  to  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
trackmen  live  in  the  country  while  others  live  in  town,  they  over- 
looked the  fact  that  they  pay'low  wages  to  those  living  in  town  as  well 
as  to  those  living  in  the  country.  A  substantial  number  of  railroads 
pay  a  uniform  or  standard  rate  for  all  their  section  men  over  the  entire 
system  without  regard  as  to  whether  or  not  they  live  in  the  country  or 
in  town. 

The  idea  of  paying  one  rate  in  the  country  and  another  in  town  is 
impractical  under  the  hmg-established  seniority  practices  in  the  rail- 
road industry.  I  might  say  we  invented  in  this  industry  the  practice 
of  seniority. 

Senatf)r  "Tuxxell.  Even  before  tlie  Senate  had  it? 

Mr.  Keller.  At  least  in  industry. 

These  seniority  practices  have  prevailed  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  under  this  long-established  principle  men  hold  em- 
ployment rights  on  operating  divisions  or  within  certain  specified  terri- 
tories. Conse(]uently,  as  a  result  of  force  reductions,  or  transfers,  or 
exercise  of  seniority  rights,  an  employee  may  be  living  and  working 
in  tlie  country  this  week  but  liviuij:  and  working  in  a  city  next  week.  It 
would  be  utterly  ridiculous  to  follow  that  man  from  ])lace  to  ])lace  and 
change  his  rate  from  day  to  day  de])ending  upon  the  community  in 
which  he  hap])ened  to  be  performing  his  work. 

Your  committee  should  understand  that  this  policy  of  paying  one 
rate  in  town  and  another  rate  in  the  country  is  not  now  in  effect,  nor 
even  advocated,  for  any  class  of  railroad  workers  except  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  men.  In  fact,  it  is  not  advocated  for  all  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  men  and  is  only  tied  up  to  the  section  men  down  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  heap.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  why  the  railroad 
industry  should  single  out  its  lowest  paid  workers  for  that  kind  of 
penny  snatching  and  belly  robbing  policy  when  it  is  not  practiced,  or 
even  advocated,  for  those  in  the  higher  wage  brackets. 

Furthermore,  since  men  are  paid  for  what  they  do  on  a  job  and  not 
for  where  they  live,  how  is  this  discrimination  justified  on  any  com- 
mon sense  basis?  A  hundred  pound-  rail  (meaning  100  pounds  to 
the  yard)  w^eighs  just  as  much  out  in  the  country  as  it  does  in  town. 
A  cresosoted  or  chemically  treated  cross  tie  is  just  as  dirty  out  in  the 
country  as  it  is  in  town.  Trackmen  use  the  same  tools  out  in  the 
country  as  in  town.  They  work  with  the  same  track  materials  and  per- 
form the  same  type  of  work  in  the  same  department  of  the  same  in- 
dustry and  under  the  same  general  operating  conditions.  Since  the 
employer  hires  them  on  the  basis  of  what  work  they  are  to  do  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  where  they  may  live,  then  why,  as  a  practical  common- 
sense  matter,  should  they  not  get  the  same  rate  for  the  same  work 
regardless  of  where  they  perform  it  just  as  everybody  else  in  the 
railway  industry  does?  Does  the  railroad  president  cut  his  salary 
for  the  time  he  spends  out  in  the  country?  Does  an  engineer  get 
less  for  running  an  engine  in  between  stations?  Does  a  railroad 
charge  one  freight  rate  or  passenger  rate  in  town  and  another  one 
in  the  country  ? 

As  one  final  word,  in  connection  with  the  economic  doctrine  that 
people  should  expect  less  for  their  services  when  they  live  in  the 
country  than  is  granted  to  those  wiio  live  in  town,  it  might  be  well  to 
recall  that  according  to  the  1940  census  figures  56.5  percent  of  our 
entire  population  was  urban  and  43.5  percent  w^as  rural.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  paying  railroad  section  men  less  merely  because  they  live  in 
the  country  is  sound,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
applicable  on  a  more  general  basis  for  other  persons,  and  in  that  case 
we  would  be  fixing  a  wage  and  living  standard  for  43.5  percent  of 
our  people  below  that  fixed  for  the  56.5  percent  who  live  in  town. 

The  low  w\^ge  rates  prevailing  for  many  of  our  people  throughout 
the  country  are  producing  a  frightful  situation  with  respect  to  health- 
ful and  physically  decent  housing  of  their  families.  This  is  a  serious 
problem  and  there  are  people  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
matter  that  they  favor  Government  subsidies  to  produce  decent  and 
proper  homes  for  our  people  to  live  in.  A  more  adequate  wage  would 
take  care  of  this  situation  without  the  necessity  for  Government  sub- 
sidy. It  is  a  most  commendable  thing  to  find  men  in  public  life  tak- 
ing such  a  pronounced,  interest  in  this  problem  but,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, a  Government  subsidy  for  the  purpose  of  providing  houses  for 
low-paid  workers  is  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  to  an  employer  who 
insists  upon  paying  inadequate  wages. 

According  to  charts  and  testimony  presented  on  July  30  of  this  year 
by  Senator  O'Mahoney  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  was  deal- 
ing at  that  time  wtih  the  full  employment  bill,  there  were  in  1944  some 
32,500,000  persons  with  annual  income  under  $2,000  per  year.  The 
total  annual  income  of  those  in  these  low-income  brackets  amounted 
to  $45,700,000,000  a  year.  These  are  the  people  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  bill  S.  1349  now  under 
consideration. 
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These  82,500,000  with  their  total  income  of  ahnost  $40,000,000,000 
are  tremeiuloiisly  important  to  the  economic  life  of  onr  country.  Their 
income  is  aboutthree  times  greater  than  the  total  income  of  all  those 
who  receive  $10,000  a  year  or  more  and,  therefore,  as  customers  and 
as  consumers  of  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories,  they  are 
tremendously  important  people.  Since  their  income  is  so  low  and 
since  there  are  so  many  of  them,  these  are  the  |)eoi)le  it  seems  to  us 
who  have  the  first  claini  for  help  from  Congress.  Their  needs  are  the 
^leatest  and  their  income  might  well  be  considered  sacred  in  propor- 
tion to  its  scantiness.  It  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  see  that  these  needy  people  get  the  help  that  they  require  in  order 
to  lift  themselves  up  to  the  social  and  economic  levels  all  Americans 
liave  the  right  to  enjoy. 

If  provided  a  more  adequate  income,  these  low-paid  people  will 
spend  it  for  food  and  for  clothing  and  for  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  Placing  money  in  the  hands  of  these  needy  people  is  not  a  matter 
of  inflation,  unless  removing  the  wrinkles  from  hungry  bellies  might 
be  considered  inflationary.  If  so.  we  can  stand  a  lot  of  that  kind  of 
inflation  and  the  more  of  it  we  get  the  less  danger  there  is  for  some 
sort  of  foreign  "ism"  to  take  things  over  in  their  own  hands. 

WluMi  minimum  wage  proposals  are  under  cciiisideraticm  the  indus- 
trialists who  want  to  pay  the  lowest  wages  always  fiiul  it  convenient  to 
hide  behind  the  poor  farmer  and  predict  disaster  for  the  farmer  if 
they,  the  low^-paid  industries,  are  required  to  measure  up  to  a  more 
acceptable  standard  of  social  decency. 

I  want  to  present  the  other  side  of  that  picture.  It  seems  clearly 
evident  to  me  that  the  farmer  will  benefit  particularly  through  the 
granting  of  a  more  adequate  minimum  wage  to  these  unfortunate 
people  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  An  indication  of  that  may  be 
seen  in  a  brief  reference  to  the  item  of  food.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  us  that  a  very  substantial  number  of  our  people  do 
not  have  an  adequate  diet,  and  connnon  sense  tells  us  that  no  normal 
person  will  permit  his  children  to  go  hungry  when  his  income  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  provide  them  with  a  sauare  meal. 

In  urban  communities  during  1{)41,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  our  urban  families  spent  about  $15,- 
000,000,000  for  food. 

In  this  connection  there  seems  to  me  to  be  something  cold  and  cruel, 
in  debating  wdiether  or  not  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  United 
States  should  be  permitted  to  earn  enough  to  assure  them  of  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  food.  We  are  constantly  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  and  that  we  enjoy  the  highest 
living  standard  in  the  world.  Since  this  is  unquestionably  true,  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  how  can  we  possibly  justify  ourselves,  under 
any  condition,  when  we  have  a  great  number  of  our  people  who  art 
underfed  and  undernourished? 

We  talk  about  a  living  wage,  and  an  American  standard  wage,  and 
a  health  and  decency  wage,  and  finally  down  at  the  bottom  we  get  to  a 
subsistence  wage.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  it  is  suggested  by 
employers  that  a  wage  should  be  fixed  tluit  will  ])rovide  only  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  or  when  it  is  advocated  that  a  person  should  be  paid 
less  out  in  the  country  than  he  is  paid  in  town  for  doing  the  same  work, 
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merely  because  he  can  be  kept  alive  cheaper  out  in  the  country,  then  it 
seems  that  we  have  hit  a  new  low  level  and  that  employers  are  advocat- 
ing the  equivalent  of  a  beast -of -burden  w^age. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  Si'cond  World  War,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ltibor  Statistics,  there  was  on  the  one  hand, 
a  condition  of  inadequate  feeding  among  the  low-income  families,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  need  for  larger  nuirkets  for  agricultural  products. 
The  great  potential  market  for  food  in  the  United  States  is  among 
those  in  the  low-income  groups.  In  1941,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  average  expenditure  for  food  by  urban  families  of 
two  or  more  pei-sons  was  $70C>.  At  that  time  the  minimum  adequate 
diet  of  the  WPA  maintenance  budget  for  a  family  of  four  was  $518. 

But  there  were  manv  families  who  had  less  than  this  $518  low  main- 
tenance  level,  and  had  those  below  that  level  merely  l^een  brought  up 
to  it,  it  would  have  meant  an  additional  market  for  the  farmers  for 
about  8%  billion  dollars  more  for  food  products.  This  would  have 
meant  an  inci-ease  of  about  2o  percent  in  the  amount  spent  for  the  food 
ccmsumed  in  this  countiy.  In  like  manner,  if  all  those  whose  clothing 
allowances  fell  below  the  WPA  budget  provisions  for  clothing  had 
been  brought  up  to  these  modest  WPA  levels,  there  would  have  been  a 
30-percent  inci-ease  in  clothing  consumed.  This  would  not  have  hurt 
the  farmers  engaged  m  the  production  of  food,  cotton,  and  w^ool. 

At  this  time  one  of  the  farmers'  chief  problems  is  to  find  a  larger 
market  for  his  products.  About  i2  or  3  weeks  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  talking  about  the  need  for  reducing  production. 
That  certaiidy  will  not  make  sense  to  a  great  many  millions  of  our 
citizens  who  are  not  now  getting  enough  food  or  clothing,  and  in  behalf 
of  a  very  huge  number  of  miserably  low  paid  railroad  workers,  1  urge 
that  Congress  do  eveiything  in  its  power  to  see  that  these  unfortunate 
people  have  a  chance  to  buy  the  food  and  clothing  they  need  before  we 
attempt  any  more  '^plowing  under"  ])olicies.  One  of  the  ways  to  do 
this  is  to  pay  decent  wages,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  direct  methods 
of  getting  more  decent  wages  into  the  hands  of  that  great  mass  of 
potential  customers  down  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  heap  is  to  enact  a  mini- 
mum-wage law  which  would  actually  contain  an  adequate  minimum 
wage. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  here  that  I  am  implying  that 
this  present  bill,  with  its  minimum  of  65,  70,  and  75  cents,  will  actually 
give  everybody  an  adequate  living.  It  will  not  do  that.  It  will  not 
even  measure  up  to  the  low  maintenance  levels  provided  in  the  WPA 
budgets,  and  I  say  again  that  these  WPA  budgets  had  become  so  low 
and  so  indefensible  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  refused  to  price 
them  any  longer  after  1943. 

The  bill  we  are  now  talking  about  will  provide  a  big  measure  of 
relief  to  that  part  of  our  population  now  in  economic  slaver}^,  but  it 
will  not  provide  the  comfortable,  healthful  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  millions  of  our  people  have  heard  about  but  never  enjoyed. 

But  in  oppositicm  to  this  line  of  reasoning  above  submitted  and 
under  which  the  farmer  would  be  benefited  through  the  payment  of 
more  decent  minimum  wages,  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  raise  wages 
without  raising  prices  and  that  when  we  raise  prices  that  is  harmful 
to  the  farmers. 
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But  the  whole  industrial  history  of  our  Nation  shows  that  we  can 
and  do  raise  wages  without  raising  prices.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
evidence  to  show  in  one  big  industry  after  another  that  wages  do  go  up 
over  the  years  and  prices  do  come  down  because  greater  efficiency,  pro- 
ductivity, and  technological  progress  results  in  a  greater  output  per 
worker. 

The  records  available  for  the  railroad  industry  give  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  happen  in  the  way  of  wages  going  up  and  prices  com- 
ing down  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1944  the 
railroads  handled  the  greatest  volume  of  business  in  the  history  of  the 
railroad  industry,  outstripping  all  pi-evious  records  in  a  very  substan- 
tial measure.  However,  the  number  of  railroad  emi)loyees  in  1944  was 
15  percent  below  the  number  employed  in  19'il  or  in  1929. 

The  avera,ge  straight  time  hourlv  earnings  of  railroad  workers  as  a 
whole  for  the  last  half  of  1921  was  ()().8  cents.  Tlie  figures  for  the 
full  year  1921  cannot  be  determined  l)ecause  of  a  change  in  statistical 
reporting  during  that  year.  However,  the  wage  of  OO.H  an  hour  for 
1921  climbed  to  a  wage  of  9:^  cents  an  hour  for  the  year  1944,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  58  percent  over  1921. 

Revenue  freight  ton-mdes  per  employee  increased  from  1921  to  1944 
by  182  percent,  and  the  numl)er  of  ton-miles  per  hour  of  employee  serv- 
ices during  that  same  period  rose  by  149  percent.  Notwithstanding 
the  higher  w^age  rates  of  1944  as  compared  with  1921  the  revenue 
freight  ton-miles  per  dollar  of  wages  increased  by  71  percent  during 
the  period  here  referred  to. 

But,  since  the  railroads  handled  both  freight  and  passenger  business, 
the  unit  output  per  dollar  of  wages  cannot  be  fully  presented  solely  by 
the  use  of  the  revenue  freight  handled.  It  is  an  established  practice 
to  arrive  at  what  is  called  a  traffic  unit  by  bringing  together  the  reve- 
nue freight  ton-miles  and  the  passenger-miles  handled  by  the  rail- 
roads. Usually  the  passenger-miles  are  nHdti])lied  by  either  2  or  3 
and  then  added  to  the  ivvenue  freight  ton-miles  with  the  aggregate 
becoming  what  is  called  a  traffic  unit.  Tlirough  doubling  or  tripling 
the  passenger-miles  it  is  api)arent  that  a  higher  traffic  unit  figure 
would  be  obtained.  In  the  table  that  I  have  compiled,  however,  I  have 
taken  the  actual  passenger-miles  and  added  them  to  the  revenue  freight 
ton-miles,  but  even  on  this  more  conservative  basis  we  find  that  be- 
tween 1921  and  1944  the  traffic  units  per  dollar  of  employee  compen- 
sation increased  by  72.9  percent.  Here  in  these  figuies  for  an  industry 
of  national  scope,  operating  in  ever}'  State  of  the  Country  and  in 
almost  every  county  we  see  evidence  of  the  fact  that  wages  increased 
53  percent  during  a  period  when  transportation  service  per  dollar  of 
wages  w^ent  up  72.9  percent. 

As  a  result  of  this  greater  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  rail- 
road industry,  the  freight  revenues  charged  the  public  for  hauling  an 
average  ton  of  freight  a  distance  of  1  mile  decreased  by  25. (>  percent. 
In  1921  the  railroad  charged  the  public  $1.2Ti/2  foi*  hauling  an 
average  ton  of  freight  a  distance  of  100  miles.  This  same  job  was 
done  in  1944  for  a  fraction  under  95  cents.  It  is  interesting  to  not© 
here  that  the  railroad  industry  is  moving  an  average  ton  of  freight  a 
distance  of  1  mile  for  a  charge  of  less  than  1  cent. 

Turning  to  the  revenues  derived  from  passenger  service,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  that  we  have  prepared  that  in  1921  the  average 


revenues  received  by  the  railroad  industry  for  hauling  a  passenger 
a  distance  of  100  miles  was  $8.09.  They  were  hauled  100  miles  m 
1944  for  an  average  charge  of  $1.87.  The  average  charge  for  hauhng 
a  passenger  a  mile  declined  during  that  period  by  39.5  percent. 

Here  again  we  see  that  while  average  straight-time  hourly  earnings 
of  railroad  workers  were  going  up  by  53  percent,  the  average  freight 
revenues  per  ton-miles  went  down  by  25  percent,  and  the  average 
charge  for  hauling  passengers  went  down  39.5  percent. 

Incidentally,  all  of  the  figures  that  I  am  using  here  in  connection 
with  the  railroad  industry  have  been  compiled  from  official  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  statistics  and  can  be  verified  through  these 
official  ICC  records. 

We  have  seen  that  while  average  railroad  wages  went  up  53  per- 
cent between  1921  and  1944,  the  average  tonnage  handled  per  dollar 
of  railroad  wages  increased  by  a  much  greater  percentage.  There- 
fore, the  wage  cost  for  handling  a  revenue  ton -mile  actually  declined 
by  41.5  percent  over  that  same  period. 

In  1921  the  portion  of  operating  revenue  used  for  railroad  wages, 
and  the  portion  used  for  all  other  i)urposes,  was  divided  almost  equally. 
The  portion  of  the  revenue  dollar  used  to  pay  wages  was  50.1  percent 
and  the  portion  for  all  purposes,  49.9  percent. 

However,  in  1944  the  portion  going  to  labor  in  terms  of  wages  had 
declined  18.6  percent,  which  means  that  the  portion  used  for  other 
j)urposes  went  up  18.6  percent.  Labor  got  50  cents  out  of  each  revenue 
dollar  in  1921  but  only  40  cents  out  of  each  revenue  dollar  in  1944. 

I  think  the  ICC  figures  that  I  have  used  here  present  conclusive 
and  overwhelming  evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  wages  and  lower 
prices  at  the  same  time.  This  not  only  can  be  done  but  it  actually  has 
been  done  in  the  railroad  industry,  and  it  has  been  accomplished 
through  greater  efficiency  and  productivity  on  the  part  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  Labor  didn't  produce  all  this  efficiency  and  productivity. 
Neither  did  management,  and  neither  did  it  result  entirely  from  the 
invested  dollar.  It  is  the  combined  results  of  the  contribution  made 
by  labor  and  management  and  the  investor.  We  are  not  presently 
concerned,  however,  with  who  should  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit 
for  this  remarkable  achievement.  We  are  merely  pointing  out  here 
that  wages  have  gone  up  and  prices  have  gone  down. 

Now  I  want  to  call  attention  very  briefly  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
thing  has  been  going  on  in  other  industries.  Taking  the  manufac- 
turing industries  as  a  wdiole,  we  see,  according  to  data  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  that  wages  have  gone  up 
and  prices  have  gone  down  in  manufacturing.  Taking  1923  as  a  base 
of  100,  wholesale  prices  of  manufactured  commodities  had  declined 
in  1939  by  19  percent.  During  the  same  period,  average  hourly  earn- 
ings went  up  17  percent.  It  w^as  possible  to  reduce  prices  19  percent 
and  raise  wages  17  percent  during  that  period  because  the  unit  labor 
cost  went  down  by  83  percent  and  the  output  per  man-hour  went  up 
by  74.5  percent.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  stopped  its  figures  at  1939  because  of  the  fact  that  war  con- 
ditions made  such  drastic  changes  in  most  of  our  big  manufacturing 
plants  that  the  statistical  comparison  would  not  be  too  dependable  for 
subsequent  years.    To  illustrate  this  point,  we  need  merely  to  recall 
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the  automobile  plants  turned  almost  entirely  to  producing  tanks  and 
trucks,  and  guns,  parts  for  bomber  planes,  and  so  forth,  with  the 
result  that  their  prices  and  their  output  per  man-hour  and  their  aver- 
age wages  during  these  recent  war  years  would  have  no  relationship 
at  all  to  the  earlier  years  when  they  were  producing  peacetime  auto- 
mobiles. 

In  the  petroleum  refining  industry,  between  1923  and  1939,  whole- 
sale prices  went  down  36.8  percent  while  wages  went  up  52.4  percent. 
This  was  possible  due  to  the  fact  that  unit  labor  cost  went  down  43.7 
percent  and  output  per  man-hour  went  up  71  percent. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  between  1923  and 
1939,  prices  went  down  45.7  percent,  average  wages  went  up  42.7  per- 
cent. Unit  labor  cost  went  down  57  percent,  and  output  per  man- 
hour  went  up  231  percent. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  wholesale  i)nces  went  down 
42.5  percent,  average  wages  went  up  3  percent.  Vu\t  labor  cost  went 
down  33  percent,  and  output  per  man-hour  went  up  53.8  ])ercent. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  between  1923  and  1939,  whole- 
sale prices  went  down  18.3  percent.  Average  hourly  earnmgs  went 
up  45.8  percent,  unit  labor  cost  declined  21.9  percent,  and  output  per 
man-hour  increased  86.6  percent. 

In  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles,  wholesale  prices  went  down 
14.1  percent,  average  hourly  earnings  went  up  33.3  nercent,  unit  laj)or 
cost  went  down  21.6  percent,  and  output  per  man-hour  went  up  70.1 

percent.  . 

Here  again  in  these  figures  covering  manufacturnig  as  a  whole, 
and  petroleum  refining,  and  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes,  and 
cotton  goods,  and  in  iron  and  steel,  and  in  the  automobile  industry, 
we  find  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  over  a  period  of  years  wages 
do  go  up  and  prices  do  come  down,  and  that  is  accomplished  through 
a  decrease  in  unit  labor  costs  and  an  increase  in  the  output  per  man- 
hour. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  noted 
economist  for  the  railroad  industry,  Di'.  J.  H.  Parmalee,  in  appearing 
before  your  conunittee  to  oppose  the  bill,  stated  in  part  that— 

if  a  man  increases  his  output  per  hour,  his  wages  per  hour  might  he  correspond- 
ingly increased  without  increasing  prices,  other  things  being  equal. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  lean  in  the 
direction  of  a  dangerous  compromise  in  coiUKctiim  with  the  precise 
minimum  wage  figure  to  be  set  forth  in  this  bill.  I  refer  now  to  the 
tendency  to  fix  a  mininunn  wage  for  all  industries,  based  on  the 
miserable  conditions  prevailing  in  our  Nation's  most  impoverished 

industries. 

If  we  have  industries  in  this  country  that  actually  cannot  pay  a 
decent  minimum  wage,  and  if  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  way  by  which 
thev  can  be  helped  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  then  it  would 
seem  to  be  much  better  to  treat  with  them  in  some  other  way  rather 
than  pull  the  minimum  wage  figui-e  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  down 
to  tlieir  miserable,  Chinese  coolie  levels. 

A  Government  subsidy  would  be  one  way  of  dealing  with  them 
so  that  the  people  as  a  whole  would  share  the  burden,  but,  as  Senator 
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Wayne  L.  Morse  said  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board: 

American  labor  should  not  be  asked  to  subsi<lize  American  industry  by  work- 
ing for  wages  below  the  level  of  health  and  decency. 

Liet  Congress  make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  ai-e  employers  in  every 
section  of  tlie  country  who  can  ad'ord  to  pay  a  decent  minimum  wage 
but  who  will  not  do  so  unless  compelled  to"  bv  an  act  of  Congress  or 
by  economic  pressure  exeivised  through  labor  miions. 

Congress  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Nation  has  many  big 
prosperous  industries  such  as  the  fantastically  rich  railroad  industry 
that  still  insist  ui)on  Chinese  coolie  wage  scales  in  spite  of  their  enor- 
mous revenues.  A  representative  of  the  railwavs  at)peared  before 
your  committee  on  Octobei-  12  and  presented  material  to  show  that 
there  were  '26r),(){)()  railroid  workei's  being  paid  less  than  65  cents  an 
hour,  426,0()()  being  paid  less  than  7()  cents  an  hour,  and  475,000  get- 
ting less  than  75  cents  an  hour.  In  this  ]mblic  acknowledgment  of 
social  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Nation's  biggest,  most 
far-reaching,  and  enormously  rich  industries  we  see  the  answer  as 
to  what  can  he  exj)ected  in  the  way  of  minimum  wages  when  industry 
is  left  free  to  force  its  own  selfish  Views  on  its  workers. 

The  representative  for  the  railways  appearing  before  your  com- 
mittee to  oppose  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  it  would  take  $34,200,000 
to  bring  the  265,000  railroad  workers  up  to  65  cents  who  are  now 
getting  less  than  that.  He  said  it  would  take  $75,800,000  to  bring 
the  426,000  railroad  workei's  up  to  70  cents  who  are  under  that  figure. 
Finally,  he  pointed  out  that  it  would  take  $127,200,000  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum of  75  cents  an  hour  for  the  railroad  industiy. 

These  figures,  standing  alone,  may  sound  jnoliibitive,  so  let's  take  a 
look  at  their  relative  importance.  'For  the  year  1944  the  total  pay 
roll  of  the  class  I  line-haul  railroads  vras  $3,883,245,000.  Therefore, 
the  $34,200,000  required  to  fix  a  65-cent  minimum  for  the  railroad 
industry  would  have  increased  the  1044  pav  roll  by  less  than  1  percent, 
or  0.88  percent,  to  be  exact.  To  fix  a  minimum'of  70  cents  an  hour 
for  the  railroad  industry  would  have  increased  the  pay  roll  by  1.95 
percent,  and  to  establish  a  75-cent  mininuim  would  have  raised  the 
pay  roll  by  3.28  percent. 

But  achially,  the  railroads  could  have  increased  their  minimum  wage 
rates  to  75  cents  an  hour  without  taking  1  cent  from  their  net  operat- 
ing income.  They  could  have  done  so  bv  using  just  a  small  porticm 
of  their  excess  profits.  In  1944,  accordirior  to  ICC  figures,  the  class  I 
railroads  paid  excess-profits  taxes  of  $1,017,649,419,  with  3.36  percent 
of  these  excess  profits  they  could  have  taken  care  of  the  additional 
cost  involved  in  the  payment  of  a  minimum  of  65  cents  an  hour.  With 
7.45  percent  of  their  excess  profits  thev  could  have  taken  care  of  the 
70-cent  mmimum  and  with  12.5  percent  of  their  excess  profits  the^ 
could  have  met  the  additional  cost  of  a  75-cent  minimum. 

And  yet  we  find  this  industrv  coming  before  vour  committee  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  predicting  economic  disaster  if  Congress  should 
require  the  mnnmum  wages  presentlv  appearing  in  the  proposed  bill. 
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(Mr.  Keller  presented  the  following  data:) 

Employees 


Year 

Number 

Index 
numbers, 
1921  =  100 

Year 

Number 

Index 
numbers, 
1921  =  100 

1921 

1,659,513 
1,  626,  834 
1,  857,  674 
1.  751,  362 
1,744,311 
1,  779,  275 
1,735,105 
1.656,411 
1.  660  850 
1,  487.  839 
1,  258,  719 
1, 031,  703 

100.0 

98.0 

111.9 

105.  5 

105.1 

107.2 

104.6 

99.8 

100.1 

89.7 

75.8 

62.2 

1933  ...                      

971,196 
1, 007,  702 

994,  371 
1.065.624 
1,114,663 

939,171 

987,  675 
1.026,848 
1,139,925 
1,271.077 
1,355.114 
1,413,672 

68.5 

1922 

1934 

60.7 

1923 

1935 

59.9 

1924 

1936 

64.2 

1925  

1937 

67.2 

1926 

1938 

56.6 

1927 

1939 

59.5 

1928 

1940 

61.9 

1929 

1941 

68.7 

1930 

1942 

76.6 

1931 - 

1943 

81.7 

1932 

1944  ..              

85.2 

Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statistics. 

Average  straight-time  hourly  earnings,  all  employees,  class  I  line-haul  railways, 

1921-U 


Year 

Average  straight-time 
hourly  earnings 

Year 

Average  straight-time 
hourly  earnings 

Actual 

Index 
1921  =  100 

Actual 

Index, 
1921  =  100 

1921  > » 

0.608 
.596 
.595 
.607 
.614 
.617 
,631 
.641 
.652 
.666 
.678 
.626 

100.0 

98.0 

97.9 

99.8 

101.0 

1U1.5 

103.8 

105.4 

107.2 

109.5 

111.5 

103.0 

1933 

0.618 
.624 
.673 
.677 
.695 
.735 
.734 
.735 
.761 
.829 
.887 
.930 

101.6 

1922 

1934.. 

102.6 

1923. 

1935.. 

110.7 

1924     . 

19.36 

111.3 

1925 

1937 

114.3 

1926 

19.*58     

120.9 

1927 

1939 

120.7 

1928  .. 

1940 

120.  9 

1929 

1941 

125.  2 

1930  — 

1942 

136.3 

1931 . 

1943 

14.'i.9 

1932 

1944-. 

15.3.0 

i  Last  6  months. 

» Includes  switching  and  terminal  companies. 

Source:  1921-3,  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  Ignited  States;  1944  ,M-300,  ICC. 

Revenue  freight,  ton-miles,  per  employee 


Year 

Number 

Index 

nu  nhcrs 

(1921  =  10-3) 

Year 

Number 

Index 

numbers 

(1921=100) 

1921 

184, 898 
20'',  556 
222,  i;6 
221.779 
237.  237 
249. 398 
247. 0'J6 
261,357 
269,  333 
257,  723 
245,  666 
226,788 

100.0 
112.8 
120.2 
119.9 
128.3 
134.9 
133.6 
141  4 
145.7 
139.4 
132.  9 
122.7 

1933 

256.615 
266, 657 
283,  633 
318.  354 
323. 624 
308. 873 
337.  599 
363.  494 
416.  767 
501.924 
536.  542 
621.612 

138.8 

1922      

19.34 

144.2 

1923                               

19.35 

163.4 

1924        

1936 

172.2 

1925            - 

1937 

175.0 

1926                               

1938 

167.1 

1927                                 

1939 

182.6 

1928                            

1940 

196.6 

1929        

1941 

225.4 

1930    

1942 

271.5 

1931  

1943 

290.2 

1932        

1944 

282.1 

Source:  As  reported  by  Interstate  Commerce  Gommissiou. 
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Revenue  freight,  ton  miles  per  hour,  of  employee  service 


Year 

Number 

Index 

numbers 

(1921  =  100) 

Year 

Number 

Index 

numbers 

(1921  =  100) 

1921.. 

74.0 

78.7 

83.7 

85.6 

91.3 

95.0 

94.9 

100.4 

102.9 

102.0 

101.7 

98.4 

100.0 

106.4 

113.1 

115.  r 

123.4 

128.4 

128.2 

136.7 

139.1 

137.8 

137.4 

133.0 

1933               

111.6 
112.2 
117.6 
126.8 
128.8 
124.5 
134.0 
142.7 
158. 9 
185.3 
190.5 
184.4 

150. 8 

1922 

1934                 - 

151.6 

1923.. 

1935                 

158.9 

1924.- 

1936       - --- 

171.4 

1925-. 

1937                  .   --- -- 

174.1 

1926.- 

1938                         

168.2 

1927.-. 

1939.. 

1940                         

181.1 

1928 

192.8 

1929 

1941                               

214.7 

1930 

1942     -. 

2.50.4 

1931.- 

1943            

257.4 

1932 

1944           .  -                

249.2 

Source:  As  reported  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Revenue  freight  ton-miles  per  dollar  of  icages 


Year 

Number 

Index  num- 
bers (1921= 
100) 

Year 

Number 

Index  num- 
bers (1921= 
100) 

1921 

111.0 
128.5 
137.  4 
137.5 
144.7 
150.6 
147.3 
153.2 
154.4 
ICO.  3 
147.6 
154.7 

100.0 
115.8 
123.8 
123.9 
130.4 
135.7 
132.7 
138.0 
139.1 
135.  4 
133.0 
139.4 

1933  - 

177.5 
176.9 
171.6 
183.5 
181.0 
166.1 
178.9 
190.0 
203.7 
217.6 
206.5 
189.9 

159.9 

1922 - 

1934 

159.4 

1923 

1935 

154.6 

1924 

1936. - 

165.3 

1925 

1937.- --. 

163.6 

1926 

1938 

149.5 

1927     

1939         - 

161.2 

1928 

1940 

171.2 

1929 

1941 

183.6 

1930 - 

1942 - 

196.0 

1931     

1943 

186.0 

1932     

1944 - - 

171.1 

Source:  As  reported  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Traffic  units  per  dollar  of  wages 


Year 

Traffic 
units » 

Traffic    units     per 

dollar  of  employee 

compensation  i 

Year 

Traffic 
units  > 

Traffic    units    per 

dollar  of  employee 

compensation  i 

Number 

Index 

numbers 

(1921  =  100) 

Number 

Index 

numbers 

(1921  =  100) 

1921.- 

Thousands 
344. 153.  204 
374,  755,  348 
450, 684,  228 
424,  .-506.  312 
449.  764.  261 
479.  224.  487 
462,  386,  962 
464.  516, 185 
478.  395.  561 
410.  264,  .588 
331.118.879 
250,  948. 009 

124 
142 
150 
150 
157 
163 
159 
164 
165 
161 
158 
166 

100.0 
114.5 
121.0 
121.0 
126.6 
131.5 
128.2 
132.3 
133.1 
129.8 
127.4 
133.9 

1933 

Thousands 
265,  564, 180 
286,  743.  507 
300.  512, 932 
361,  666, 826 
385,  275.  269 
311.713.371 
356,089.412 
397, 015, 197 
504,  422, 001 
691,642.118 
814, 894, 998 

189 
189 
183 
196 
194 
179 
191 
202 
216 
236 
231 

152.4 

1922 

1934    -.-     

152.4 

1923 

1935 

147.6 
158.1 

1924 

1936- -- 

1925         

1937 

166.$ 

1926 --. 

1938 : 

144.4 
154.6 

1927      

1939. 

1928 - 

1940 

162.9 

1929      

1941 

174.2 

1930      

1942 

190.3 

1931 

1943 

186.3 

1932 

1  Passengers  carried  1  mile  plus  revenue  freight  ton-miles. 
Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statistics. 
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Freight  revenues  per  revenue  ton-m'^e 


Year 

* 

Amount 

Index 

numbers 

(1921  =  100) 

Year 

Amount 

Index 

numbers 

(1921  =  100) 

1921 

Cents 
1.275 
1.177 
1.116 
1.116 
1.097 
1.081 
1.080 
1.061 
1.076 
1.063 
1.051 
1.046 

100.0 
92.3 
87.5 
87.5 
86.0 
84.8 
84.7 
84.8 
84.4 
83.4 
82.4 
82.0 

1933 

Cents 
.999 
.978 
.988 
.974 
.935 
.983 
.973 
.945 
.935 
.932 
.933 
.949 

78.4 

1922  

1934  .  .  . 

76.7 

1923.. 

1935 

77.6 

1924.- 

1936 

76.4 

1925 

1937 

73.3 

1926     

1938  

77.1 

1927     

1939 

76.3 

1928 

1940  .. 

74.1 

1929.. 

1941 

73.3 

1930  

1942 

73.1 

1931     

1943 

73.2 

1932 - 

1944 

74.4 

Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statistics. 


Revenues  per  passenger  mile 


Year 

Amount 

Index 
numbers 

Year 

Amount 

Index 
numbers 

1921 

1922                

Cents 
3.09 
3.03 
3.02 
2.98 
2.94 
2.94 
2.90 
2.85 
2.81 
2.7? 
2.51 
2.22 

100.0 
98.1 
97.7 
96.4 
95.1 
95.1 
93.9 
92.2 
90.9 
88.0 
81.2 
71.8 

1933  

1934   

Cent* 
2.01 
1.92 
1.93 
1.84 
1.79 
1.87 
1.84 
1.75 
1.75 
1.92 
1.S8 
1.87 

65.0 
62. 1 

1923                 

1935 

62.4 

1924              

1936 

60.0 

1925 

1937 

58.0 

1926 

1938  

1939 

1940 

1941 

61.0 

1927                 - 

60.0 

1928           

57.0 

1929        

57.0 

1930 

1942  - 

62.  1 

1931 

1943.. 

60.8 

1932 

1944 

60.5 

Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statistics. 
Portion  of  operating  revenues  used  for  wages  and  for  all  items  other  than  wages 


Year 

Portion  of 

operating 

revenues 

used  to 

pay  wages 

Index 
numbers 

Portion  of 

,  oix'rating 

revenues 

used  for 

all  items 

other  than 

wages 

Index 
numbers 

1921                      - 

Percent 
50.1 
47.5 
47.8 
47.7 
46.7 
46.2 
47.4 
46.2 
46.1 
48.3 
50.0 
48.4 
4,5.4 
46.4 
47.6 
45.6 
47.7 
49.0 
46.6 
45.7 
43.6 
.39.3 
38.9 
40.8 

100.0 
94.8 
95.4 
95.2 
93.2 
92.2 
94.6 
92.2 
92.0 
96.4 
99.8 
96.6 
90.6 
92.6 
95.0 
91.0 
95.2 
97.8 
93.0 
91.2 
87.0 
78.4 
77.6 
81.4 

Percent 
49.9 
52.5 
52.2 
52.3 
53.3 
53.8 
52.6 
53.8 
53.9 
51.7 
50.0 
51.6 
54.6 
53.6 
52.4 
54.4 
f2.3 
51.0 
53.4 
54.3 
56.4 
60.7 
61.1 
59.2 

100.0 

1922 - 

105.2 

1923                               

104.6 

1924                            _ 

104.8 

1925                     

106.8 

1926                      

107.8 

1927                         

105.4 

1928                       

107.8 

r929                  -  -- 

108.0 

1930                         

103.6 

1^1                      -- 

100.2 

1932                               

103.4 

1933                                   

109.4 

1034                                         .   

107.4 

1935                                      

105.0 

1936 

109.0 

1937                                          . 

104.8 

lOaft                                                    

102  2 

1Q3Q                                                       

107  0 

1Q40                                                     

108.8 

1041                                                         

113  0 

1942                                                     — 

121.6 

1043                                                         .    , 

122  4 

1944                                                               - 

118  6 
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Wages  per  revenue  ion-mile 


Year 

Wages  per 
revenue 
ton-mile 

1921 

$0,901 
.778 
.728 
.728 
.691 
.664 
.679 
.653 
.648 
.665 
.677 
.647 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925- -. 
1926... 

1927 

1928 

1929 -. 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Index 
numbers 


100.0 
86.3 
80.8 
80.8 
76.7 
73.7 
75.4 
72.5 
71.9 
73.8 
75.1 
71.8 


Year 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Wages  per 
revenue 
ton-mile 


.563 
.665 
.583 
.545 
.551 
.602 
.659 
.526 
.491 
.460 
.484 
.527 


Index 
numbers 


62.5 
62.7 
64.7 
60.6 
61.2 
66.8 
62.0 
68.4 
54.5 
51.1 
53.7 
58.5 


Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statistics. 

Indexes  of  prices,  hourly  earnings,  unit  labor  cost,  and  productivity 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
[1923=100] 


Year 

Wholesale 
prices 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Unit  labor 
cost 

Output  per 
man-hour 

1919 

131.7 

151.0 

104.1 

97.3 

100.0 

97.1 

101.4 

100.8 

95.8 

96.7 

95.3 

88.7 

77.6 

70.9 

71.1 

78.8 

82.9 

82.7 

87.9 

82.9 

81.0 

91.7 

110.8 

97.0 

90.5 

100.0 

104.7 

104.6 

105.1 

106.1 

107.4 

108.7 

106.1 

99.3 

88.0 

86.1 

104.0 

105.8 

105.7 

116.6 

116.0 

117.0 

120.0 
131.4 
105.4 
89.5 
100.0 
98.5 
92.3 
89.7 
87.7 
85.0 
82.4 
78.5 
70.2 
64.3 
59.5 
69.1 
66.7 
66.2 
74.0 
72.3 
67.0 

76.4 

1920 

84.3 

1921 

92.0 

1922. 

101.0 

1923 

100.4 

1924 

106.1 

1925...: 

113.4 

1926 - .  . 

117.3 

1927 . 

120.9 

1928 

126.4 

1929 

131.8 

1930 

135.1 

1931 

141.4 

1932 

136.6 

1933     

144.7 

1934 

150.6 

1935 

158.8 

1936 - 

159.7 

1937 

157.6 

1938 

160.6 

1939 - .-   -  - 

174.6 

PETROLEUM  REFINING 


1919                

155.0 

222  2 

126.4 

124.G 

100.0 

101.1 

115.0 

121.1 

88.0 

87.2 

86.3 

74.5 

47.8 

55.0 

49.6 

61.1 

62.1 

69.4 

73.2 

67.7 

63.2 

97.1 
(') 
102.6 

0) 
100.0 
98.5 
102.1 
101.2 
100.8 
102.1 
102.1 
104.9 
108.4 
104.3 
107.  5 
120.3 
128.5 
131.  7 
150.8 
1.55. 0 
152.4 

140.8 
(') 
130.  7 

(0 
100.0 
83.4 
78.3 
81.4 
75.8 
66.2 
73.0 
78.4 
66.4 
60.2 
57.6 
63.7 
62.3 
59.7 
64.5 
62.5 
56.3 

69.1 

1920 - 

0) 

1921     

78.6 

1922            - 

0) 

1923 - 

100.0 

1924 

118.4 

1925 

130.6 

1926                       

124.7 

1927 

1928                     - - 

lai  1 

154.5 

1929                           

140.1 

1930                      

133.9 

1931                      

163.4 

1932                      

173.4 

1933 - - 

187.0 

1934                   - 

189.2 

1935 

207.0 

ia36                              - 

220.9 

1937                                 

234.1 

1938                               - .- 

248.0 

1939                           

271.0 

'  Not  available. 


Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statistics. 
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Indexes  of  prices,  hourly  earning*,  unit  labor  cost,  and  productivity — Continued 

RUBBER  TIRES  AND  TUBES 
[1923=1001 


Year 


— r— 
'.'.'SV.'. 


1921 

1882 

ioasR 4.L'-..- 

M824-- i.a'-c.. 

«""'1M5 1.iCi.-.. 

iiam i.ucL.. 

via? I.UL.. 

ai888 i.i:.u.. 

1929 i 

i930.."r.-~-Tr::T: 

1931 

1932 

1933. ,..,—, , "" 

1934 \Uiaj3:i.v..3iu:^v^.kuii.i>vsjOL-.<jiiiiJIII 

1935 

1«;16 'duihl'LcAiLV. 

1937- 

1938 

1939 


Wholesale 
prices 


163.5 
105.  4 
100.0 
84.6 
90.0 
91.3 
68.4 
57.  9 
49.8 
46.8 
42.0 
37.5 
38.4 
41.0 
41.7 
43.1 
51.0 
52.7 
54.3 


AvcraRe 

hourly 

earnings 


VKi  InqJiiO  I  ■i(}'L:i  li/iTJ 

f <».'»;'  (if  ;ti  I         '•  •  I 


vhiioif 


;h. 


,PQTT0N  GOODS 


1919... 


il990 

mi 

'MJte 

'19JS 

»1«W 

'1»!$. 

>m^ 

1927 

'1W8 

'iMd 

1030 


t"(T*n"r""" 


Od'j! 


T   t-  ...i! 


-4-!- 


'''TVS' 


•T!-,!- 


•i 


"'■"'hf 
"f'Tf 

ITa\)\' 


■•\-!- 


■"T-rr,T- 

'T'-.TViV 


'1981 4.^.:; ;  '  ""1 


1933 

•1934 

193.'J 

193^ 

ld37. 

193*^ 

1980 


■rT:i tT:iTi7r— 


"iT'r) ■ 

'"TJ'j 

t^J-tH 

■'•rir— --■ 

•-r>"'7 " 

■''T'T-'' ■ 

■-'-■^r'j' 


It  .  > 


■|-.T-:Trr- 


126.2 
163. 1 
85.1 
89.2 
100.0 
98.1 
94.1 
85.5 
83.1 
85.9 
84.5 
72.5 
56.5 
4fi.  2 
60.9 
74.0 
71.3 
68.7 
72.1 
55.9 
57.5 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


1919. 
1920. 
1921 : 


1922 

1923,::.. 


.1..11^.. 


...4...: 


1924_ 4.;.i 

1925- J.,.. 

1926 J.,.. 

1927... 


-rrr- 


.-,.,--,,,^ 

L__._, 


■^-"T- 


1928-. 
1929- 
1930- . 
1931.. 
1932- . 
1933.. 
1934  . 
1935- . 
193«.. 
1987- . 
l9fW- 


.+, 


'■ir' 


■■"rir-TT ">"■ 


■■^-rnr 


•;T-r--r" 


"T" 


im- 


i\ 


tl  .Y^. 


•'•- ff 


4-:. 


T"1T" 


7-T' 

<T:^Tr- 


■rrr 


T-nr- 


I-:. 


■v.!:r.i" 


■t— .-V 


89.9 

89.2 

UK).  0 

103.  9 
104.9 

104.  9 
104.  6 
104.4 
104.  9 
107.7 
103.  4 

94.2 
97.1 
117.0 
127.0 
131.4 
143.4 
142.8 
142.7 


Unit  labor 
cost 


115.4 
100.5 
100.0 
90.2 
80.0 
77.3 
70.2 
62.7 
62.6 
56.2 
43.4 
36.  6 
38.1 
44.4 
44.2 
44.8 
48.8 
46.7 
43.0 


Output  per 
man-hour 


77.8 

88.7 
100.0 
114.9 
130.8 
135. 4 
148.7 
166.  6 
167.2 
191.4 
238.1 

257. 0 
254.6 
262.9 
286.4 
292.7 
293.0 
305.0 

331. 1  f 


110.8 

90.4 

129.2 

70.0 

133.9 

111.4 

125.  5 

88.8 

93.3 

91.0 

112.4 

81.0 

83.6 

80.3 

77.4 

103.  7 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.3 

112.0 

110.3 

101.5 

87.1 

108.5 

94.1 

115.3 

85.3 

108.  5 

91.5 

118.5 

80.3 

109. 9 

91.5 

120.1 

79.7 

112.1 

82.7 

135.6 

80.9 

111.8 

82.1 

136.4 

76.0 

114.9 

89.1 

128.  V 

71.0 

104.2 

83.4 

125. 2 

67.7 

100.9 

77.3 

130.4 

67.0 

97.4 

69.4 

140.3 

73.9 

116.0 

84.1 

137.9 

73.9 

118.8 

8a4 

147.8 

74.7 

117.8 

77.3 

152.4 

83.7 

142.3 

91.9 

154.9 

84.1 

145.  3 

91.7 

158.4 

81.7 

145.8 

78.1 

186.6 

. :..     i.li 

>.  .It  JiV'    ' 

Indexes  of  prices,  hourly  earnings,  unit  labor  cost,  and  productivity — Continued 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 
[1923=100] 


Year 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 - 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


Wholesale 
prices 


131.1 

147.8 
131.9 
107.3 
100.0 
98.9 
96.9 
92.0 
88.4 
89.3 
92.0 
86.5 
813 
80.1 
76.5 
80.6 
77.4 
76.6 
82.2 
87.8 
85.9 


A  verage 

hourlv 

earnings 


91.5 

105.9 

98.1 

90.4 

100  0 

102.0 

103.7 

100.1 

104.4 

105.6 

102.4 

97.9 

97.3 

97.7 

86.0 

106.7 

110.8 

115.2 

128.3 

132.0 

133.3 


Unit  labor 
cost 


149.  5 

159.2 

120.4 

103.0 

100.0 

100.6 

97.6 

89.0 

91.9 

87.9 

71.5 

64.5 

71.8 

82.9 

60.3 

73.5 

65.5 

66.2 

75.1 

77.8 

78.4 


Output  per 
man-hour 


61.1 
66.5 
81.5 
87.8 
100.0 
101.4 
106.3 
112.4 
113.6 
120.1 
143.2 
151.7 
135.5 
117.9 
142.7 
144.9 
169.0 
173.8 
170.9 
169.6 
170.1 


RAYON 


1926 

120.6 
100.0 
100.8 
82.5 
69.8 
49.7 
42.7 
39.8 
38.5 
37.6 
38.4 
40.2 
34.9 
34.7 

(0 
100.0 

0) 

104.6 
119.7 
102.9 
89.0 
94.9 
115.6 
118.7 
120.1 
138.2 
144.4 
147.1 

0) 
100.0 

96.9 
88.4 
63.7 
53.7 
44.1 
52.5 
49.4 
46.7 
49.1 
46.7 
41.5 

116.0 

1927 .-- 

100.0 

1928 

1C8.9 

1929 

1930 - - 

107.8 
135.5 

1931 

161.7 

1932 

166.0 

1933 

2i5.2 

1934... 

1935 

220.6 
240.4 

1936... - 

257.8 

1937 

281.6 

1938 

309.2 

1939 

354.6 

•  Not  available. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Oct.  3, 1945. 

Distribution  of  railroad  employees  in  service  of  class  /*  railroads  of  the  United 
States  on  June  30,  1941,  by  size  of  communities  {1940  census)  in  which  they 
reside 


Population  of  communities,  towns,  and  cities 


Living  in  country 
Less  than  1,5(X)--- 

1,500  to  $2,500 

2,5(K)  to  5,000 

5,000  to  10,000 

10,000  to  25,000... 
25,000  to  50,000-.. 
60,(XK)  to  1(K),000. . 
100,(KK)  to  25n,fKX). 
25(),(K»()  to  5(KJ,000. 
500,000  and  over  . 

Total 


Percent 

of  total 

Number 

mainte- 

nance of 

way 

27,329 

12.65 

70.441 

32.61 

13,522 

6.26 

16,207 

7.50 

16,  6c6 

7.71 

18.602 

8.61 

12.  f  85 

6.01 

8,577 

3.97 

10,  717 

4.96 

8.668 

4.01 

12,  .335 

5.71 

216,  039 

100.00 

Number 


56. 151 

121. 862 

40,106 

70, 051 

87,  710 

122, 928 

98.  581 

94,732 

101.  524 

109,919 

166.224 


1, 069,  788 


Percent 
of  total, 
all  rail- 
road em- 
ployees 


5.25 

11.39 

3.75 


6. 

8. 

11. 


55 

20 

.49 

9.21 

8.86 

9.49 

10.27 

15.  54 


100.  CO 


'  Includes  employees  of  all  except  26  class  I  railroads  whose  fi cures  were  not  available.    The  26  railroads 
operate  7,936  miles  out  of  232,291  miles  operated  by  all  class  I  railroads. 
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Mr.  Keller.  I  liave  some  charts  to  show  briefly  that  wages  go  up 
and  prices  come  down,  and  that  that  has  been  happening  over  the 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  introduce  these  tables,  and  I  would  not  be 
unhappy  if  you  would  incorporate  the  charts  in  the  record. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  them  be  incorporated.  Of  course,  some  of 
these  things  we  cannot  get  into  the  record,  probably,  when  it  comes 
to  the  printed  record,  but  we  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

(The  charts  referred  to  appear  on  the  pages  following.) 

Mr.  Keller.  Dr.  Parmalee  told  you  in  this  industry  we  have  265,000 
workers  who  would  be  affected  by  a  65-cent  minimum,  476,000  by  70 
cents,  and  475,000  by  75  cents.  Mr.  Parmalee's  figures,  while  I  always 
find  them  interesting,  I  seldom  can  agree 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  same  ones  would  be  counted  three  times? 

Mr.  Keller.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  he  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  give 
everybody  a  65-cont  wage  who  is  not  getting  it  would  take  $34,000,000; 
$75,800,000  to  bring  everybody  up  to  70  cents,  and  $127,000,000  to 
brmg  everybody  up  to  75  cents  who  is  not  getting  it  in  the  railroad 
mdustry.  Now,  let  me  take  a  look  at  it  in  its  relative  importance. 
The  class  I  railroads'  pav  roll  in  1944  was  a  little  better  than  $3,833,- 
000,000.  Therefore,  the  $33,200,000  that  would  be  required  to  increase 
that  pay  roll  enough  to  pay  65  cents  to  everybody  who  does  not  get 
it  would  increase  the  pay  roll  by  less  than  1  percent,  or  0.88;  to  raise 
it  to  70  cents  would  increase  the  pay  roll  1.95  percent,  and  to  increase 
everybody  to  75  cents  would  increase  the  pay  roll  3.28  percent.  But 
actually  the  railroads  could  have  increased  their  minimum  rates  for 
everybody  in  the  industry  up  to  75  cents  without  having  one  red  cent 
from  their  own  operating  income;  thev  could  have  done  that  by  using 
a  very  small  portion  of  their  excess'  profits.  They  had  more  than 
$800,000,000  excess  profits  in  1943,  and  in  1944  they  had  $1,017,649,000 
in  excess  profits. 

Senator  SMrrir.  Are  you  speaking  of  excess  profits  before  taxes? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  am  speaking  about  the  excess  i)rofits  paid  in  as  taxes. 
With  3.36  percent  of  that  excess  profit,  they  could  have  taken  care  of 
the  65  cents. 

Senator  Smittt.  Would  the  Government  let  them  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  If  they  liad  been  paid,  it  would  have  been  part  of  their 
operating  expense  and  it  would  have  come  out  automatically. 

Senator  SMrrir.  I  realize  that,  but  the  thing  I  want  to  get  at  is  that 
prior  to  this  period,  prior  to  the  big  bulge  because  of  the  war,  I  was 
led  to  believe  railroads  were  in  bad  financial  position,  and  that  after 
the  war,  since  they  would  be  in  competition  with  motor  vehicles  and 
airplanes  they  would  perhaps  be  in  the  same  situation  they  were  in 
1936,  1937,  and  1938.  I  am  not  trying  to  defend  them,  but  if  you  take 
the  war-bulged  figures,  they  are  not  the  right  figures  to  show  what 
they  mififht  have  done. 

Mr.  Keller.  Having  lived  with  the  railroads  for  all  these  years,  we 
know  they  have  a  sharp  ])OiK'il.  Wlipn  things  change  they  are  very 
good  at  putting  things  down.  Everybody  who  wants  to  deal  with 
things  fairly,  and  not  be  a  professional  mourner,  anticipates  a  lot  of 
business  for  the  railroad  industry  for  qute  a  few  years  to  come. 

The  war  is  over  for  sonie  industries,  but  we  are  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  war  as  far  as  the  railroad  industry  is  concerned,  bringing  people 
back  home,  and  even  when  the  factories' are  through  with  reconversion 
we  will  still  be  busy. 
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Then  we  will  pick  up  the  backlog  all  of  the  way  from  toothpicks  to 
automobiles.  Our  job  is  to  keep  up,  and  our  industry  faces  a  terrible 
])rob]ei)i  to  handle  the  business  which  is  being  forced  on  us,  and  it 
looks  like  that  will  be  a  ])r()b1em  we  will  have  for  several  years.  As 
we  see  it,  there  is  not  any  ])robem  of  the  rairoads'  ability  to  ])ay.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  felt  that  way,  too,  because  when  we 
got  an  increase  in  lt)42,  the  railroads  rushed  to  the  ICC  and  demanded 
an  increase  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
wage  rates.  That  was  canceled  and  deferred  by  the  ICC  two  or  three 
times  because  they  found  the  railroads  did  not  need  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  wiped  out  entirely,  or  just  deferred  again.  But 
they  got  increased  passenger  and  freight  rates  that  the  ICC  later  dis- 
covered they  did  not  need,  and  they  have  been  deferred. 

Incidentally,  the  ]K)rtion  of  the  railroad  revenue  dollar  going  to  the 
railroad  industry  has  been  diminishing.  In  1941  labor  got  50  cents, 
and  now  labor  gets  40  cents,  and  eveiybody  else  gets  the  rest  of  it. 

The  amounts  going  to  lalx>r  has  declined  18.6  percent. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  has  caused  that;  is  it  not  labor-saving 
devices? 

Mr.  Kelt.er.  That  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Has  that  not  been  the  main  reason  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  We  like  to  think  we  have  been  a  little  more  efficient 
ourselves,  too,  and  we  think  we  have. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  Government  has  gotten  a  good  share  of  that 
in  taxes. 

Mr.  Keller.  Yes.  sir,  in  the  last  few  years  they  got  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  out  of  the  industry. 

Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  see  why  the  railroads  could  not  have  given 
that  increase  to  the  employees  if  they  could  have  deducted  it  from  their 
taxes,  unless  they  feared  it  would  set  levels  they  could  not  keep  up  when 
the  let-up  came  after  the  war.  I  think  probably  they  were  afraid  of 
that. 

Mr.  Keller.  Yes.  When  you  enacted  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1940,  you  declared  a  railroad  policy,  and  you  declared  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  railroads  to  pay  good  wages.  Wages  are  operating  ex- 
penses. Congress  said  good  wages  should  be  paid,  and  the  ICC  was 
directed  to  fix  freight  and  passenger  rates  that  would  meet  proper 
expenses. 

So,  if  we  do  not  get  good  wages,  we  are  not  measuring  up  to  the  de- 
clared policy  of  Congress,  but  are  subsidizing  an  industry  by  gift  of 
monev  which  was  meant  to  make  up  the  difference  between  low  and 
reasonable  wages. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Keller.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Our  next  list  of  witnesses  is  for  Thursday. 

I  have  not  talked  to  Senator  Ellender,  but  Senator  Smith  and  I 
both  tliink  we  cannot  be  here  next  week. 

Senator  Smith.  No  ;  next  week  I  cannot  be  here. 

Senator  Tunnell.  So  I  would  like  to  see  us  finish  this  week  if 
possible. 

Senator  Smith.  We  have  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 


Senator  Ellender.  I  thought  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bowles  and 
Mr.  Snyder  were  going  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the 
record  an  excerpt  from  a  report  which  I  was  privileged  to  participate 
in  writing,  covering  a  study  of  over  2  years  by  the  old  Glenn  Frank 
committee,  bearing  on  economic  conditions,  entitled  "A  Program 
for  a  Dynamic  America,"  published  by  the  Republican  program 
committee  in  February  1940. 

We  had  a  discussion  of  the  labor  situation,  and  there  are  two  para- 
graphs entitled :  "The  Determination  of  Wages  and  Hours"  and  "Real 
Wages  for  Labor,"  that  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point 
as  a  contribution  to  the  whole  consideration  of  policy  on  wages  and 

hours. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
(The  document  is  as  follows:) 

[The  section  on  labor  contained  in  A  Program  for  a  Dynamic  America,  publislied  by  the 

Republican  program  committee  in  February  1940] 

THE  DETEBMINATION   OF   WAGES  AND   HOURS 

Except  in  situations  where  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  regulation  is 
necessary  to  protect  groups  of  workers  not  in  position  to  protect  themselves 
through  collective  bargaining,  wages  and  hours  should  be  determined  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  between  freely  chosen  representatives  of  labor  and  management. 

It  has  been  a  persistent  assumption  in  certain  circles  that  the  increase  of 
wage  rates  and  the  reduction  of  hours  by  law  broaden  the  distribution  of  income 
and  jobs.  Few  will  question  the  appropriateness  of  the  Federal  Government's 
providing  defense  for  the  defenseless  or  of  its  setting  limitations  upon  "sweat- 
ing," which  injures  the  health  of  workers.  Rut  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  political  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  beyond  this  point  increases  the 
real  income  of  workers  or  raises  the  general  level  of  employment.  It  may,  in- 
deed, do  the  precise  opposite. 

There  is  particular  danger  involved  in  legislating  wage  rates  in  a  depression 
period.  The  big  companies,  witli  cash  or  credit  available,  are  likely  to  raise 
their  prices  to  absorb  the  increased  production  costs,  speed  up  the  installation 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  reduce  their  labor  staff,  while  the  small  com- 
panies, which  may  not  be  in  position  to  raise  their  prices  or  install  labor-saving 
machinery  to  meet  the  larger  production  costs,  may  be  forced  out  of  business, 
and  their  workers  be  forced  out  of  jobs. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  possibly  make  the  many  wage  and  hour 
adjustments  that  would  be  necessary  to  meet  wisely  the  varying  conditions  in 
a  territory  as  large  as  the  United  States.  Labor  unions  working  through  their 
resident  representatives  familiar  with  local  conditions  are  in  position  a  central 
government  cannot  be,  to  adapt  their  policies  to  the  real  interests  of  both 
labor  and  employer  in  a  local  situation.  Such  labor  unions  can  see  to  it  that 
the  condition  of  the  worker  is  improved  as  fast  as  business  conditions  warrant, 
without  imposing  such  arduous  conditions  on  the  employer  as  to  destroy  the 
employment  which  it  is  sought  to  preserve.  Labor  organization  and  State  law 
should  be  preserved  as  the  primary  means  for  remedying  subnormal  labor 
standards. 

If  the  Federal  Government  assumes  anything  like  general  responsibility  for 
the  advance  of  wages  and  the  determination  of  hours  beyond  the  protective 
minimum  suggested,  the  stage  is  set  for  the  ultimate  political  domination  of 
organized   labor. 

BEAL  WAGES  FOR  LABOR 

Insofar  as  Government  policy  can  effectively  influence  the  income  of  workers, 
its  concern  should  be  with  the  real  wages  of  labor,  with  what  they  will  buy  and 
bring  to  the  living  standard  of  workers,  ami  what  wages  will  buy  depends  more 
upon  a  proper  relationship  between  costs  and  prices  in  both  industry  and  agri- 
culture than  upon  hourly  or  weekly  wage  rates. 
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It  is  possible  to  havo  a  hidi-wairo  iat»\  sli.ubt  oini^loymoiit,  and  a  low-wajre 
total  for  lal>«)r  individually  and  in  mass.  OKvioiisly  tlie  lH'altljit>sr  waj;o  level 
both  for  American  workers  and  for  American  enterprise  is  ihe  level  at  which 
maximum  employment  can  be  maintained  at  the  hij^liest  feasible  yearly  Income 
for  (he  largest  possible  inimber  of  (»in]ih.yable  woikiMS.  This  is  an  axiom  aiiko 
with  enlightened  labor  leadership  and  enlightened  industrial  leadership.  A 
wage  rate,  no  matter  how  high,  and  hours,  no  matter  how  short,  caiuiot  provide 
fooil,  clothing,  or  shelter  to  a  worker  without  a  relatively  steady  job. 

Sustained  and  satisfactory  buying. power  for  AmerU-.-m  workers  cannot  l>e 
realized  by  any  simple  fornuila  of  wage  and  hour  legislation.  Th«'  thing  that 
most  seriously  atfects  the  volume  of  employment  and  ihe  real  income  of  labor 
is  undue  rigidity  of  costs  and  prices  throughout  our  economy.  If  wage,  li<iur, 
price,  and  profit  policies  are  ilexible.  far-sighted  lalxsr  leadersllij)  an(i  far-sighted 
industrial  leadership  can  maintain  such  adjustment  between  these  factors  that 
production  will  be  increased,  prices  "iowered.  efl"ecti\e  consumer  demand  lifted, 
total  profit  improved,  and  the  real  wages  of  labor  raised.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  monopolistic  or  contn^lled  prices,  along  with  profits,  are  inllexibly  held  at 
too  high  a  level  in  relation  to  other  fact(n-s,  often  to  protecr  a  contracting  indus- 
try, or  if  wage  rates  are  held  inllexibly  at  to<»  high  a  level  in  relati«)n  to  other 
factors,  then  production  slumps,  consumer  demand  siirinks,  profits  uwindie,  and 
the  real  wages  of  labor  fall. 

It  is  the  function  of  Government,  not  by  price  fixing  or  political  decrees  regard- 
ing costs,  but  by  promoting  fair  and  effective  competition,  to  foster  such  adjust- 
ments between  costs  and  prices  in  business,  industry,  ami  agriculture  as  will  tend 
to  increase  production,  lower  prices,  life  consumer  demand,  improve  profits,  and 
raise  the  rc^al  wages  of  labor. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  will  adjourn  until  Tliursdav  morning  at  10 

»   1       1  V  to 

o  clock. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thui*sday,  October 
25,  1945,  at  10  a.m.) 
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THURSDAY,   OCTOBER   25,    1945 

UNrrf:D  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room 
424,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  Tunnell  presiding. 
Present :  Senators  Tunnell,  Ellender,  and  La  FoUette. 
Also  present :  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the  committee. 
Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Donner,  you  may  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  DONNER,  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  COUNSEL, 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Donner.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Frank  Donner.  I  am 
assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

1  would  like  to  register  the  support  of  my  organization  to  that  por- 
tion of  section  IG  (b)  which  amends  section  IG  (b)  to  provide  that 
actions  to  recover  liability  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  may  be 
maintained  at  any  time  within  5  years  from  the  accrual  of  such 
liability. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  your  organization  favors  the  5  years' 
Ihnitation? 

Mr.  Donner.  Yes,  indeed.  The  CIO  is  convinced  that  some  period 
of  limitations  is  imperative  in  order  to  provide  uniformity  in  the 
statute  and  to  curb  existing  attempts  by  the  States  to  undermine  the 
rights  granted  by  the  statute. 

It  is  likewise  our  position  that  only  a  period  of  limitations  of  at  least 
5  years  will  do  justice  to  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  legislation. 
The  necessity  for  a  fixed  period  of  limitations  is  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing grounds: 

(1)  As  presently  interpreted,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the  staute  of  limitations  of 
the  particular  State  in  which  the  suit  is  brought  applies.  This  means 
that  the  durabiltiy  of  the  worker's  right  turns  upon  the  law  of  a 
particular  State  with  the  result  that  not  only  does  the  applicable 
statute  of  limitations  vary  from  State  to  State  and  the  enforcement 
process  has  become  highly  balkanized,  but  the  employers  in  States  with 
long  periods  of  limitations  are  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
Avith  respect  to  the  employers  in  States  with  short  statutes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  should  not  it  vary? 

Mr.  Donner.  Let  me  sav  here  that  the  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  to  prevent  unfair  competition  in  the  national 
market,  to  prevent  the  employer  in  one  State  from  being  placed  at  a 
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competitive  disadvantage  with  respect  to  employers  in  another  State 
wliich  is  a  low-wa^e  area.  Now,  you  defeat  that  to  a  certain  extent  if 
you  do  not  have  a  uniform  statute,  because  you  liave  a  Federal  statute 
here  and  the  Federal  right  should  be  uniform  in  its  application. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  is  not  uniform  not  only 
from  State  to  State  but  even  within  a  particular  State  the  character 
of  this  riglit  changes,  depending  upon  whether  the  lawsuit  is  construed 
as  an  action  on  an  oral  contract,  an  action  on  a  written  contract,  or  an 
action  on  a  statutory  liability.  This  has  resulted  in  creating  different 
periods  of  limitations  for  the  assertion  of  precisely  the  same  right, 
dei>ending  upon  the  way  a  particular  court  construes  the  nature  of  the 
action  or  upon  whether  the  worker  is  suing  upon  a  written  collective 
bargaining  contract  or  an  oral  contract  of  hire.  So  you  have  got  this 
highly  diversified  situation  not  only  from  State  to  State  but  within  a 
particular  State. 

The  third  reason  you  should  have  a  uniform  statute  is  that  in  some 
States  the  courts  have  applied  a  different  period  of  limitations  to  suits 
for  single  damages  and  to  suits  for  liquidated  damages  on  the  theory, 
rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  liquidated  damage  suits  are 
suits  for  a  penalty. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  both  of  those  sections  are  com- 
pensatory and  should  be  treated  as  a  whole,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mississippi,  for  example,  has  held  that  one  kind  of  statute  applies  to 
the  liquidated  damages  section  and  another  kind  to  the  straight  dam- 
ages section. 

I  want  to  outline  as  to  why  we  think  a  5-year  period  of  limitations  is 
appropriate  and  necessary.  I  will  go  into  these  in  some  detail  in  a 
moment. 

(1)  A  shorter  period  of  limitations  than  5  years  would  seriously 
undermine  the  employees'  rights  and  the  public  interest  in  fair  labor 
standards. 

(2)  The  economic  dependence  of  the  employee  upon  the  employer 
makes  prompt  filing  of  a  suit  by  an  employee  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible, since  the  employee  fears  that  a  suit  will  mean  his  discharge. 
In  fixing  a  statute  of  limitations  for  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
we  must  avoid  placing  the  employee  in  the  position  of  choosing  be- 
tween his  job  and  his  right  of  action.  We  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  employee  suits  are  generally  brought  after  the  termination  of 
employment  which  has  given  rise  to  the  cause  of  action. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  present  law  is  no  statute? 

Mr.  DoNXER.  No  statute  at  all.  What  happens  is  that  an  em- 
ployee, in  our  experience,  does  not  sue  until  he  terminates  his  em- 
ployment which  has  given  rise  to  his  cause  of  action.  That  means 
some  period  of  limitation  has  to  elapse  if  you  are  going  to  give  the 
employee  a  fair  chance  to  recover. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Cannot  a  person  sue  for  wages  immediately 
when  they  become  due  ? 

Mr.  DoNNER.  He  certainly  can,  but  he  is  afraid  he  will  lose  his  job 
if  he  does. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  think  that  should  not  be  a  good  excuse. 

Mr.  Donner.  You  see,  the  Federal  legislgtion  is  based  on  the  no- » 
tion  of  economic  coercion.     Whether  it  should  be  an  excuse  or  not, 
it  certainly  operates  that  way.     We  have  had  scores  of  cases  coming 
to  our  office  in  which  employees  have  waited  until  they  lost  their 
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employment  before  they  sued.    Most  of  the  cases  in  the  Supreme 

Court  have  come  up  that  way.  ..  j  i?     i    ^f 

(3)  The  purpose  of  a  statute  of  limitations  is  to  relieve  a  defendant 
from  the  obligations  of  refuting  a  stale  charge  at  a  time  wtien  tne 
evidence  is  likely  to  have  disappeared,  but  such  a  consideration  is 
not  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  a  short  period  ot  limitations 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  since  the  employer  is  already 
required  by  law  to  keep  a  record  of  his  wage  payments  and  hours  ot 

service.  .  i      i-i. 

(4)  Wholly  apart  from  his  record-keeping  obligations  under  tne 
law  the  employer  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  know  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  to  be  informed  of  his  legal  obligation  through  the 
advice  of  counsel  and  information  services  than  is  the  underpaid 

employee.  ,  i  i.i 

( 5)  A  short  period  of  limit atons  will  reward  employers  who  gamble 
on  evading  the  act  and  transfer  the  burden  of  the  statute  from  his 
wrongdoer  to  his  victim.  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  not  that  an  argument  that  would  apply  m 
every  case  where  a  suit  is  brought  against  an  employer  for  any- 
thing? ,  ^  . , 

Mr.  Donner.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  you  have  got  to  consider 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  statute,  because  here  you  are  deal- 
ing with  the  most  underpaid  group  of  employees  m  our  community. 
I  think  while  that  general  consideration  might  apply,  certainly  with 
respect  to  this  kind  of  a  lawsuit,  I  think  every  equity  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  employee  under  such  circumstances.  , 

To  go  back  to  my  original  argument  that  some  statute  of  limita- 
tions IS  necessary,  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  the  situation  at  present  is  very  bad.  , 

(6)  A  short  period  of  limitations  w^ill  not  only  injure  the  rights 
of  the  individual  employee  but  seriously  threaten  the  entire  enforce- 
ment machinery  of  the  act,  since  the  damage  provision  seeks  not  only 
to  compensate  the  injured  employee  but  to  deter  other  employers  as 

No  extensive  argument  appears  to  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
a  uniform  statute  of  limitations  is  imperative  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  was  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  establish  a  uniform  Fed- 
eral wao-e  and  hour  policy  so  that  the  low  standards  of  one  area  could 
not  serve  to  place  the  employers  of  another  area  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  Now,  neither  section  16  (b)  of  the  act  nor  any  other 
section  prescribes  any  period  of  limitations  during  which  employee 
suits  must  be  initiated  or  maintained.  Under  the  Rules  of  Decisions 
Act  (28  U.  S.  C.  A.  725  (R.  S.  721))  the  statutes  of  limitations  of 
the  several  States,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation,  are  regarded 
as  "rules  of  decision"  binding  upon  the  Federal  courts  in  actions  at 
law  instituted  in  such  courts.  (See  Bamerman  v.  Blunt,  14^  U.  S. 
647  •  CampbeU  v.  Haverhill,  155  U.  S.  610.)  Moreover,  the  statute  of 
limitations  of  the  State  in  which  the  suit  is  brought  also  governs  when 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  court  IS  invoked. 

Where,  however,  a  Federal  statute  prescribes  a  period  ot  limita- 
tions during  which  the  right  must  be  enforced,  such  period  of  limita- 
tions is  controlling  both  in  respect  to  actions  initiated  and  maintained 
in  State  as  well  as  in  Federal  courts. 
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Application  of  these  principles  has  produced  two  trends  in  the 
btate  courts,  both  equally  dangerous  and  undesirable.  In  the  first 
wlS  t''e  State  courts  are  not  in  agreement  among  themselves  as  to 
T^^  ether  the  statute  of  limitations  governing  contracts  or  statutory 
ca  ses  of  action  govern  and  whether  limitations  concerned  with 
w  1  itten  or  oral  contracts  are  controlling  in  these  suits.  In  the  second 
place,  during  recent  };ears,  i,articularly  in  the  nonindustrialized  States, 

trprnplv  'f    f "  '^^"'  'rl'"'>  *°.  "PP'y  through  new  legislation  ex- 
teinely  short  periods  of  limitation  to  suits  brought  under  this  act. 

nerinrf  w"n  T' n  '""  ^''^?'"'  ?''"','^f  providing  a  (i-month  limitation 
penod  vas  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
Uregon  as  constituting  an  unreasonable  interference  with  the  normal 
operations  of  the  act  and  of  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  a  ))ower  in  a 
Segon  W44)T.  '"  '■''«"'^*'°"  ^^"'^'^  ^-  ^^'^"''^  Lumber  Co.  (D.  C. 
In  another  instance  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Iowa  held  ineffec- 
tive to  bar  a  suit  under  the  act  an  Iowa  statute  providing  a  O-month 
limitation  period.     As  a  basis  for  this  conclusion  the  court  held  that 

HnI!?wiTl  •  "1  !' i''  *'!•  '■'"'^^  ""tlwrity.  and  power  to  determine  the 
t  me  within  which  actions  might  be  brought  under  the  act  and  that 
(he  limitations  period  prescribed  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  constituted 
an  unlawful  usurpation  of  the  exclusive  i)ower  of  Congress  (Kapphr 
V.  Repubhc  Pictures  Corporation  ( D.  C.  Iowa  1045 ) )  ^ 

1  he  result  of  recent  legislative  activity  by  the  States  in  this  field 
Jias  been  to  promote  diversity.  Such  a  situation  would  be  bad  enouo.h 
under  any  statute  of  limitations,  but  it  is  intolerable  when  applied 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  very  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor 
^talKlal•cls  Act  wa.s  to  prevent  the  employer  of  underpaid  labor  from 

lacing  liis  competitor  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  national  market.  Yet 
the  lack  of  legislation  does  that  very  thing.  It  invites  the  individual 
States  to  cut  short  the  rights  granted  by  the  act  so  as  to  secure  a 
competitive  advantage  for  local  business. 

•  T*""  '■^■'•s  "ivolved  in  permitting  the  States  to  undercut  Federal 
rights  was  the  subject  ot  a  statement  by  the  Secretarv  of  Labor  in 
i^ecember  104.'?.     Commenting  on  the  tendency  among  States  to  take 

Sec?ef nr"^r'.    ^P  '  ,'•  ^' u'  Ft'^^^'^  ''^  *'»"  ^''^''^^  Government, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  had  this  to  say  in  December  1943 : 

A  now  t.vpe  of  antilahor  legislation  made  its  debut  this  year  which  is  of  th» 
utmost  iinportiinee  in  oonnwtinn  with  workois'  «npe-cln  n  HrmT  On  th?'s^r 
face  ,  was  not  l.nbor  legislation  at  .nil  a„,l  so  largWy  es,a  <•  at  ention  assneh' 
since  It  conies  midor  statutes  of  limitations.  1„ %  x  Kli.'e"  la"  s  wm-Zn-fri^^^ 
l.mifing  the  pPriod  during  which  wo,k<.,s  n,,-,,-  insfiiufe  stits  for Tocove iv  of 
watres  and  overtime  due  them.  The  time  limitation  varies  n  the  six  Zvs  f mm 
6  months  to  3  .years.  You  can  readily  .see  that  these^aws  a,?o"  the  administ?" 
tion  of  State  minimum-wage  and  wage-collection  and  wage-ravment  l.awsas  weu" 
as  the  Federal  n;i,ge-honr  law.  They  set  wage  legislation  amirt  fiom  sT'tnterof 
limitations  for  other  types  ot  contract  claims  which  are  usnaily  6  or  7  yea"s 

More  recently  Wage-Hour  Administrator  Walling  has  noted  in  his 
annual  report: 

As  last  year's  annual  report  sjiows,  several  States  hive  a»»«i»,^»<>.i  „  nn     .• 
Of  the  ac;t  by  drastically  re<hKi„g  the  penod  of  liH^tn^^Z  a  !p  icabie  ^o^C^ 
suits  under  the  act.     I  recommend  the  addition  to  thp  -^rt  /.f  T  In^J  .//ki      I  /  f 
of  limitation.     If  this   i.s  done   varying   State  st^M  inrdV  Ih/r  nl^^^^^^^^^  ^'^'''^"^^ 
workers  in  the  collection  of  wages  legall,^  due  .u^^^Ln^^y^^Z^:!'}^ 
violators  in  States  with  arbitrarily  lowered  statuteVof  1  mifVHmA/iii  ^  ^ 

rr  n   ^h"  T'l""^''  "1"'^^  '"  '^"""•'  '"•'^•''  ««^^  d  'e  hi  n'  h  „W       "dS 
on  the  accident  of  geography.  "^pemi 
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To  add  to  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  from  unrestrained  State 
action  in  this  field,  is  the  persistence  by  some  States  in  the  practice  of 
setting  an  extremely  short  limitation  "period  for  the  liquidated-dani- 
ages  portion  of  the  statutory  remedy  and  a  longer  one  for  the  provi- 
sions sanctioning  single  damages.  This  practice  in  effect  amends  the 
statute,  since  it  is  the  law  that  the  compensatory  and  liquidated  por- 
tions of  the  remedy  are  to  be  treated  as  a  unified  whole.  The  courts 
have  repeatedly  held  that  they  are  compensatory  in  character  and  not 
penal. 

The  absence  of  Federal  legislation  permits  State  courts  to  divide 
these  remedies  for  purposes  of  a  statute  of  limitations  and  in  effect 
to  reverse  the  judgment  of  Congress  that  there  is  only  a  single  remedy 
under  section  IB  (b).  Indeed,  in  treating  the  liquidated  damages 
portion  of  the  remedy  as  a  penalty  State  courts  failed  to  realize  that 
action  for  the  recovery  of  such  a  penalty  cannot  under  Federal  law 
be  brought  in  State  courts  since  the  Judicial  Code  now  provides  that 
the  Federal  courts  have  "exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  for  penalties 
and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States"'  (18 
U.  S.  C.  A.  sec.  471). 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  a  statute 
of  limitations  which  will  give  effect  to  the  judgment  of  Congress  that 
there  be  a  uniform  right  to  recover  for  violations  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

In  considering  an  appropriate  period  of  time  for  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations there  are  two  major  considerations  which  throw  light  on  the 
problems:  (1)  The  importance  of  the  interest  which  is  created  and 
which  the  statute  is  intended  to  preserve  and  (2)  the  difficulties  of 
proof  involved.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  noted  in  Order  of  Rail- 
vmy  Telegraphers  v.  Railway  Express  Agency  (o*21  U.  S.  342),  the 
purpose  of  a  statute  of  limitations  is  to  prevent  the  brhiging  of  a 
lawsuit  at  a  time  when  the  evidence  has  become  stale  and  the  issue 
therefore  diflicult  to  prove.  We  deal  first  with  the  importance  of  tiie 
interest  which  the  statute  creates. 

In  a  recent  decision  involving  the  nature  of  the  right  granted  by 
section  1(>  (b)  {Brooklyn  Savings  Bank  v.  O'Neil  (65  S.  Ct.  895)), 
the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  was  to — 

protect  certain  groups  of  the  population  from  substandard  wages  and  excessive 
hours  which  endangered  the  national  health  and  well-being  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in   interstate  conunerce — 

and  that  the  right  granted  by  section  16  (b) — 

constitutes  a  congressional  recognition  that  failure  to  pay  the  statutory  minimum 
on  time  may  be  so  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
living  "necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers"  and 
to  the  free  flow  of  commerce  that  double  payment  must  be  made  to  insure 
restoration  of  the  worker  to  that  mimimum   standard  of  well-being. 

See  also  Overnight  Motor  Co,  v.  Missel  (316  U.  S.  572,  583).  In 
other  w^ords,  the  right  to  recover  damages  under  section  16  (b)  is  a 
right  which  is  intermeshed  with  a  vital  public  interest. 

The  proposal  that  an  employee  be  given  a  short  period  in  which 
to  brinij  his  action  under  the  statute  after  the  cause  of  action  has 
accrued  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  employee,  as  we  shall  presently 
show^  in  more  detail,  but  is  a  grave  threat  to  the  public  interest  which, 
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under  the  scheme  of  the  statute,  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the 
remedy  under  section  10. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  recently  observed  in  the  case  of  T.  C.  di  /. 
Railroad  v.  Muscoda  (321  U.  S.  590,  597)  : 

those  provisions  (the  overtime  provisions),  like  other  portions  of  the  Fair 
l.abor  Standards  Act,  are  remedial  and  humanitnrian  in  purpose.  We  are  not 
dealing  here  with  mere  chattels  and  articles  of  trade  but  with  the  rights  of  those 
who  toil,  of  those  who  sacritice  a  full  measure  of  their  talents  and  freedom  to 
the  use  and  profits  of  others.  These  are  rights  whicli  Congress  has  specially 
legislated  to  protect. 

"Such  a  statute,"  said  the  Supreme  Court,  "must  not  be  interpreted 
or  applied  in  a  narrow,  grudging  manner." 

A  short  period  not  only  places  a  cheap  price  on  the  rights  protected 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  legi.slation  which  was  placed  on  the 
books  during  the  Roosevelt  administration  after  bitter  struggles  by 
labor,  but  ignores  the  general  equities  of  the  situation.  A  short 
period  in  effect  says  to  the  employer :  "If  you  can  successfully  evade 
the  statute  long  enough  and  hold  on  to  the  money  which  belongs  to  the 
employee  for  a  long  enough  period,  in  the  case  of  the  Gwynne  bill 
1  year,  why  you  can  keep  it,  even  though  it  doesn't  belong  to  you  and 
the  statute  says  it  doesn't  belong  to  you."  In  other  words,  the  impo- 
sition of  a  short  period  of  limitations  for  employee  suits  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  employee  suffer  for  the  employer's  wrongdoing. 

There  is  nothing  eitlier  in  the  statute  or  in  the  case  law  which  jus- 
tifies  thus  making  the  violatin*:^  employer  impose  the  burden  of  his 
violation  upon  the  employee  victim.  By  the  express  terms  of  the 
statute  the  burden  of  compliance  is  placed  upon  the  employer.  That 
a  short  period  of  limitation  unfairly  burdens  the  employee  and  will 
interfere  with  the  enforcement  of  a  statute  is  apparent  from  the 
employer-employee  relationship.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  that  employees  rarely  sue  their 
employers  for  damages  under  section  10  until  they  have  left  their 
current  employment.  The  economic  power  of  the  employer  over  his 
employee  is  such  that  an  employee  is  unwilling  to  risk  his  job  in  order 
to  get  what  the  statute  gives  him.  The  result  of  a  short  period  will 
be  to  punish  an  employee  for  his  economic  helplessness.  His  rela- 
tionship to  his  employer  prevents  him  from  promptly  bringing  an 
action,  and  the  statute  says:  "If  you  do  not  bring  it  promptly,  you 
have  no  action  at  all." 

Moreover,  as  betw^een  the  employer  and  the  employee,  who  can 
doubt  that  the  employer  is  in  a  better  position  to  know  that  he  is 
complying  with  the  law  than  the  employee.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  the  employee,  with  his  pitiful  resources,  is  frequently  totally 
unaware  that  he  is  entitled  to  more  under  the  law  than  he  is  being 
paid.  He  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  continuous  advice  of  counsel, 
as  do  most  employers.  He  does  not  have  access  to  records,  to  special 
services  which  show^  the  relation  of  his  work  to  interstate  commerce. 
He  does  not  normally  keep  records  of  wages  and  hours,  which  the 
employers  under  the  statute  are  required  by  law  to  keep.  So,  in  effect, 
the  Gwynne  bill  says  to  the  employee:  "Even  if  you  have  limited 
means  of  finding  out  whether  the  law  is  complied  with,  even  though 
your  economic  helplessness  deters  you  from  proceeding  against  an 
employer  when  you  do  discover  a  violation,  we  are  going  to  require 
you  to  sue  within  a  year's  time  or  else  lose  the  benefits  of  the  statute." 
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If  this  committee  will  but  scan  the  scores  of  cases  which  show  gross 
overriding  of  the  employee's  will,  willful  disregard  of  the  law,  falsi- 
fication by  employers  on  a  wholesale  scale  of  their  records  anc^ 
accounts  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  then  it  would  at  once  become 
clear  that  what  is  required  is  not  the  procedural  punishment  ot  the 
employee  but  a  statute  of  limitations  of  such  breadth  and  liberality 
as  to  insure  that  his  peculiar  situation  and  the  evasion  devices  im- 
provised by  employers  on  a  wholesale  scale  should  not  become  the 
means  for  jeopardizing  the  public  interest  which  the  statute  embodies. 

The  totally  unfair  character  of  a  short  limitation  period  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  the  only  authoritative  source  that  the  employee 
has  of  whether  he  is  being-  treated  in  accordance  with  the  act  is  the 
investigation  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  investigator.  But  sup- 
pose that,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  investigators  do  not  reach  a  plant 
until  3  or  4  years  after  the  violations  have  occurred.  Even  assuming 
that  the  employee  would  dare  risk  his  employer's  displeasure  by  suing 
for  damages,  his  primary  source  of  information  as  to  his  rights  are 
uncertain  and  slow.  .  i?    i      a  j 

The  whole  relationship  of  the  investigation  machinery  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  the  employee's  right  is  destroyed  by  a  short  period  of 
limitation.  Unwilling  to  risk  economic  reprisal  by  his  employer  the 
employee  waits  until  the  Administrator,  as  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion, may  induce  the  employer  to  make  a  voluntary  settlement  under 
the  statute.  An  employee  may  cool  his  heels  and  w^ait  for  an  inspec- 
tion and  find  that  his  right  has  cooled  off  at  the  same  time.  Certainly 
a  year's  time  is  far  too  short  for  permitting  the  employee  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inspection  machinery.  Tlie  Administrator's  in- 
spection staff  is  limited  and  frequently  does  not  get  around  to  inspect- 
ing a  particular  business  for  a  number  of  yeai^.  , 

In  view  of  the  important  nature  of  the  interest  which  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  protects  and  apart  from  any  other  considera- 
tions, a  short  period  of  limitation  set  cannot  vindicate  the  purposes 
of  the  statute.  When  this  fact  is  considered  together  with  the  su- 
perior position  of  the  employer  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  coverage  under  it  and  the  economic  subjection  of  the  em- 
i)loyee,  it  can  hardly  be  open  to  question  that  a  short  statute  of  limi- 
tations insofar  as  it  affects  suits  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  a  major  departure  from  the  broad  purposes  and  policies  of  the 

Act. 

It  must  be  realized  that  a  short  period  of  limitions  is  not  only  un- 
fair to  the  individual  emplovee  but  will  generally  impair  effective 
enforcement  of  the  act.  This  is  so  because  Congress  intended  that 
the  liability  imposed  by  section  16  (b)  exert  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
employers.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank  case 
made  'it  clear  that  the  purpose  of  section  16  (b)  w^as  to  aid  m  the 
enforcement  of  the  general  policies  of  the  statute  by  exerting  a  de- 
terrent effect  and  pointed  out  that  the  right  was  not  only  compen- 
satory but  in  fact  an  enforcement  measure  which  Congress  intended 
should  play  a  dominant  part  in  securing  compliance  with  the  act. 
The  court  in  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank  case  said : 

Although  this  right  to  sue  is  compensatory,  it  is  nevertheless  an  enforcement 
provision  and  not  the  least  effective  aspect  of  this  remedy  is  the  possibility 
that  an  emplover  who  gambles  on  evading  the  act  will  be  liable  for  payment 
not  only  for  tiie  basic  minimum  originally  due  but  also  damages  equal  to  the 
sum  left  unpaid. 
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A  requireniont  tliiit  an  employee  commence  an  action  for  unpaid 
wa^es  and  liquidated  damages  within  a  year  from  the  accrual  of 
his  cause  of  action  will  certainly  encourage  "an  employer  to  gamble 
on  evading  the  act."  An  employer  may  well  gamble  that  such  suits 
will  not  be  connnenced  within  the  1-vear  period  or  that  if  com- 
menced recovery  will  be  sufiiciently  small  so  as  to  justify  evasion  and 
noncompliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Apart  from  the  series  of  discriminatory  State  statutes  which  seek 
to  undermine  Federal  rights,  the  statute  of  limitations  in  most  of  the 
States  governing  contract  actions  as  well  as  statutory  actions  is  very 
ccmimonly  5  or  6  years. 

Alabama:  Actions  founded  on  promises  in  writing  (not  under 
seal),  6  years  (title  7,  No.  21);  actions  upon  any  simple  contract 
(title  7,  No.  21),  G  years  (Code  of  Alabama  1940).  * 

Arizona:  Action  u])on  a  liabilitv  created  by  statute,  1  year  (Code 
of  Arizona  1939,  No.  29-201). 

Arkansas:  Instruments  in  writing  not  under  seal,  5  years  (No. 
891)3)  ;  all  other  acticms  not  included  in  other  provisions,  5  years 
(No.  8938)  (Digest  of  Statutes  of  Arkansas  1937). 

California:  Acting  upon  a  liability  created  by  statute,  3  years 
(California  Code  1937,  No.  339). 

Colorado:  All  actions  of  debt  founded  upcm  any  contract,  6  years 
(Colorado  Statutes  Annotated  19:^5,  ch.  102,  No.  1). 

Connecticut:  Contract  in  writing,  6  vears;  oral  conti-act,  3  years 
(General  Statutes  of  Connecticut  1930,  sec.  6005). 

Delaware:  Acticms  of  debt,  3  years  (Revised  Code  of  Delaware 
1935,  No.  5129). 

District  of  Columbia  :  Contracts  express  or  implied,  3  vears  (District 
of  Columbia  Code,  1940  edition,  No.  12-201). 

Florida  :  Action  upon  a  liabilitv  created  by  statute,  3  vears  (Florida 
Statutes  1941,  title  VIII,  95.11).' 

Georgia:  Statutorv  rights,  20  vears;  simple  contracts  in  writing,  6 
years  (Georgia  Code  1933  (3-704) ). 

Idaho:  Action  on  liability  created  by  statute,  3  years  (Idaho  Code 
Annotated  (1932  official  ed.)  5-218). 

Illinois:  Actions  on  unwi-itten  contracts  express  or  imrdied,  5  years 
(No.  16) ;  written  contracts,  10  vears  (No.  17)  (Illinois  Revised  Stat- 
utes 1943,  ch.  83,  Nos.  10  and  17). 

Indiana:  Contracts  not  in  writing,  6  years;  contracts  in  writing 
other  than  those  for  the  pavment  of  money,  20  vears  (Baldwiu's 
Indiana  Statutes  Annotated  1943,  No.  61). 

Iowa:  ITnwi'itten  contracts,  5  vears  (subpar.  5)  ;  wi'itten  contracts, 
10  vears  (subpar.  6)  (Code  of  Iowa,  1939,  ch.  487,  No.  11007). 

Kansas:  Action  on  liability  created  bv  statute,  3  j^ears  (General 
Statutes  of  Kansas  Annotated  1935,  No.  60-306). 

Kentuckv:  Action  on  liability  created  by  statute,  5  years  (Ken- 
tucky Revised  Statutes  1942,  413.120). 

Louisiaiui :  Actions  of  workmen,  laborers,  and  servants  for  the 
pavment  of  their  wages,  1  year  (Louisiana  Civil  Code  Annotated 
1932,  art.  3534). 

Maine:  Actions  on  contract,  6  years  (Maine  Revised  Statutes  1930, 
ch.  95,  sec.  90). 

^  Maryland:  Actions  of  debt  on  simple  contract,  1  year;  action  of 
assumpsit,  1  year  (Maryland  Annotated  Code  1939;  art.  57,  No.  1). 
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Massachusetts:  Actions  of  contract  founded  upon  contract  or  lia- 
bilitv express  or  implied,  6  years  (General  Laws  of  Massachusetts 
1932,ch.  200,  sec.  2).  ^  ^  „  _ ..  ,  . 

Michigan :  All  personal  actions,  6  years  (Compded  Laws  ot  Michi- 
gan 1929,  No.  13976).  ^ 

Minnesota:  Acti(m  on  liability  created  by  statute,  6  years  (Min- 
nesota Statutes  1941,  vol.  2,  ch.  541.05) .  ... 

Mississippi:  All  actions  for  which  no  other  period  of  limitation  is 
prescribed  (covers  written  contracts),  6  years;  any  unwritten  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  3  years  (Mississippi  Code  1942  Annotated, 
Nos.  722  and  729). 

Missouri:  Acticm  upon  a  liability  created  by  statute,  5  years  (Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Missouri  1939,  No.  1014). 

Montana :  Action  on  liability  created  by  statute,  2  years  (Montana 
Revised  Code  1935,  No.  9033).  . 

Nebraska:  Action  on  liability  created  by  statute,  4  years  (Revised 
Statutes  of  Nebraska  1943,  ch.  25,  206) . 

New  Hampshire:  Contracts  under  seal,  20  years;  all  other  personal 
actions,  6  years  (Revised  Laws  of  New  Hampshire  1942,  ch.  385). 

New  Mexico:  Contract  in  writing,  6  years  (No.  27-103)  ;  unwritten 
conti-acts,  4  yeai-s  (No.  27-104)  (Statutes  of  New  Mexico  1941  An- 
notated). 

New  Jersey:  Actions  in  the  nature  of  debt  founded  upon  contract, 
6  years  (Revised  Statutes  of  New  Jersey  1937,  2 :  24-1). 

New  York:  Liability  created  by  statute,  6  years  (CahilFs  New 
York  Civil  Practice  Act  (7th  ed.),  sec.  48  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Practice  Act). 

Nortli  Carolina  :  Actions  upon  a  liability  created  by  statute,  3  years 
(General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  1943,  No.  1-52) . 

North  Dakota:  Action  on  right  created  by  statute,  6  years  (Re- 
vised Code  of  North  Dakota  1913,  sec.  7375) . 

Ohio:  Contract  not  in  writing  or  action  on  liability  created  by 
statute,  6  years  (Throckmorton's  Ohio  Code  Annotated  1940,  No. 
11222). 

Oklalumia:  Action  on  liability  created  by  statute,  6  years  (Oregon 
Compiled  Laws  Annotated  1940,'  No.  1-204). 

Pennsylvania:  Actions  of  debt  grounded  on  contract,  6  years  (Pur- 
dcm's  Pennsylvania  Statutes  1936,  title  12,  No.  31). 

Rhode  Island:  All  actions  of  debt  founded  upon  any  contract,  6 
years  (General  Laws  of  Rhode  Island  1938,  ch.  510,  sec.  3). 

South  Carolina:  Actions  on  liability  created  by  statute,  6  years 
(Code  of  Laws  of  South  Carolina  1942,  No.  388). 

South  Dakota:  Actions  upon  liability  created  by  statute,  6  years 
(South  Dakota  Code  of  1939,  33.0232). 

Tennessee:  Actions  on  contracts,  6  yeai^  (Code  of  Tennessee  1932, 
No.  8600). 

Texas:  Actions  for  debt  where  the  indebtedness  is  founded  upon 
any  contract  in  writing,  4  years  (art.  5527) ;  actions  for  debt  where 
the  indebtedness  is  not  evidenced  by  a  contract  in  writing,  2  years 
(art.  5526)  (Vernon's  Texas  Statutes  1936). 

Utah :  Written  contracts,  6  years  (104-2-22) ;  contracts  not  in  writ- 
ing, 4  years  (104-2-23)  (Utah  Code  Annotated  1943). 

Vermont:  Actions  on  contract,  6  years  (Public  Laws  of  Vermont 
1933,  sec.  1648). 
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Virojinia:  Contract  in  writing  but  not  under  seal,  5  years;  oral 
contract,  3  years;  (Virginia  Code  of  1942,  title  57,  ch.  288,  No.  5810), 

Washington:  Action  on  contract  in  writing,  6  years  (No.  150). 
Action  on  contract  not  in  writing,  3  years  (No.  159)  (Remington  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Washington  Annotated  1932,  title  2,  ch.  8). 

West  Virginia :  Contracts  in  writing,  10  years;  oral  contracts,  5  years 
(Official  Code  of  West  Virginia  1981,  ch.  55,  art.  2 ;  No.  6) . 

Wisconsin:  Action  on  liability  created  by  statute,  6  years  (Wis- 
consin Statutes  1948,  ch.  380.19) . 

Wyoming:  Contracts  in  writing,  10  years  (89-409);  actions  on 
liability  created  by  statute,  8  years  (89-410)  (Wyoming  Revised 
Statutes  1981). 

Senator  Ellender.  Let  us  take  a  grocery  bill,  for  example.  I  know 
on  contracts  in  some  States  you  can  recover  within  10  years. 

Mr.  DoNNER.  Is  that  not  a  contract?  Is  not  that  an  action  in  as- 
sumpsit ? 

Senator  Ellender.  T  am  talking  about  open  accounts,  bills. 

Mr.  Donner.  All  of  those  actions  are  construed  as  actions  on  an  oral 
contract.  In  all  of  these  States  that  I  have  read  you  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  5  or  6  years  for  bills. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  it  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  DoNNER.  In  Louisiana,  they  have  got  a  special  statute.  Actions 
of  workmen,  laborers,  and  servants  for  the  payment  of  their  wages,  1 
year. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  open  accounts? 

Mr.  Donner.  I  do  not  have  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  Three  years.  That  is  about  the  average  of  all 
States,  from  1  to  8  years,  on  open  accounts. 

Mr.  Donner.  That  is  not  according  to  the  laws  I  have  checked  up. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  you  better  go  back  and  look. 

Mr.  Donner.  Instruments  in  writing  not  under  seal,  5  years.  All 
other  actions  not  included  in  other  provisions,  5  years. 

All  actions  of  debt  funded  upon  any  contract,  6  yeai^s  in  Colorado. 

Contracts  in  writing,  6  yeai*s,  and  oral  contracts,  3  j^ars,  in  Con- 
necticut. 

The  Georgia  statute  requires  3  years  on  oral  Contracts. 

Now,  what  is  a  grocery  bill  if  not  an  action  of  debt  on  an  oral 
contract  ? 

What  is  it  classifiable  legally,  if  not  that?  That  is  what  the  cases 
hold  it  is. 

Senator  Tunnell.  It  is  either  assumpsit  or  debt. 

Mr.  Donner.  That  is  right,  and  the  contract  is  what  you  sue  on. 
That  is  major  argument.  You  have  got  to  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  pattern  in  American  jurisprudence  that  is  about  5  or  6  years. 
I  do  not  think  this  committee  or  the  Congress  should  discriminate 
against  the  workers'  wage  claim. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Is  there  any  question  of  the 
right  of  a  State  to  fix  a  different  limitation  on  an  indebtedness  created 
in  that  State  ? 

Mr.  Donner.  Under  this  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act? 

Senator  Tunnell.  If  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  becomes  a  law, 
that  is,  this  portion  of  it,  is  there  any  question  as  to  the  right  of  a 
State  to  have  a  different  statute  of  limitations?  For  instance,  if  we 
say  5  years  and  the  State  of  Delaware  says  8  years,  which  we  do  have 
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now,  a  3-year  statute,  is  there  any  question  of  the  right  of  the  State 
to  fix  a  statute  of  limitations  for  the  contracts  in  that  State . 

Mr.  Donner.  Not  at  all,  sir,  except  for  actions  arisnig  under  this 
Federal  statute  which  would  remain  uniform  subject  to  the  limitation 
period  you  ^x. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  have  not  looked  into  it  at  all. 

I  was  just  wondering  whether  there  could  be  a  question  as  to  the 
right  of  a  State  to  fix  its  own  statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  Donner.  In  the  abh:ence  of  Federal  legislation,  the  State  statute 
of  limitations  governs.  When  the  Federal  Government  legislates  it 
occupies  the  field  and  with  respect  to  that  cause  of  action  the  Federal 

law  is  supreme.  .        .      .       ,  .  ,      a-   . 

Now,  the  converse  of  that  has  come  up  m  a  situation  in  which  a  fetate 
has  unfairly  discriminated  against  a  Federal  few.  Now,  that  hap- 
pened in  both  Iowa  and  Oregon,  and  in  both  those  instances  the  law 
was  held  unconstitutional,  because  it  was  unfair  discrimination. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  States  in  which  there  is  a 
distinction  between  contracts  for  labor  and  other  contracts? 

Mr.  Donner.  Yes.  I  have  listed  here  all  the  statutes  of  limitations 
relating  to  this  problem,  and  I  have  read  them  to  you.  ,    ,  • . 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  have  not  answered  what  I  asked.  I  asked  it 
you  have  a  list  of  States,  if  there  are  such,  where  there  is  a  distinction 
or  a  difference  between  the  statute  of  limitations  in  the  recovery  of 

labor  claims  and  other  claims.  . 

Mr.  Donner.  The  only  one  that  I  have  come  across  is  Louisiana. 
Now,  there  may  be  others.    I  would  not  say  my  list  was  complete  on 

that. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  the  one  on  labor  again? 

Mr.  Donner.  Actions  of  workmen,  laborers,  and  servants  for  the 
payment  of  their  wages,  1  year.    That  is  the  Louisiana  Civil  Code,  1982. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  on  other  bills  it  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Donner.  Some  are  8  years. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  open  account. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  it  is  in  our  State. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  do  not  know  of  a  State  where  it  is  over  that. 
There  may  be  a  few  that  may  go  over  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Donner.  I  have  not  doctored  this  compilation.  I  took  it  from 
an  authoritative  source. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  have  it  there  probably  for  contracts. 

Mr.  Donner.  Well,  that  is  what  an  action  for  a  bill  is. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  talking  about  written  contracts. 

Mr.  Donner.  I  have  it  both  for  oral  and  written  contracts. 

Senator  Ellender.  We  have  in  Louisiana  statutes  of  limitation  from 
30  years  down,  depending  on  the  kind  of  transaction  it  is. 

Mr.  Donner.  In  New  Jersey,  actions  in  the  nature  of  debt  founded 
upon  contracts,  6  years.  That 'is  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  Jersey, 
2937 

Senator  Ellender.  A  negotiable  instrument  may  be  5  years. 

Mr.  Donner.  Of  course,  they  vary. 

Senator  Ellender.  Sure ;  but  on  open  accounts  I  do  not  believe  it 

is  over  8  years.  ....  . 

Mr.  Donner.  That  is  construed  as  an  action  m  debt  on  an  oral 

contract. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 
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Mr.  DoNNER.  My  statement  is  tliat  they  provide  5  or  6  years  in  those 
cases. 

Senator  Ellexder.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record.  Maybe  it  has  been 
changed  since  1  practiced  hiw,  but  my  recollection  is  it  averages  about 
o  years.    Very  few  States  have  more  than  8  years  on  open  accounts. 

Mr.  DoNNER.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  this  is  wliat  my  sources  reveal. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  have  a  diilerent  statute  on  instruments  under 
seal. 

Mr.  DoNXER.  That  is  usually  longer,  and  it  is  longer  for  a  certain 
reason,  because  of  the  facility  of  proof.  That  is  analogous  to  our  situa- 
tion. If  you  do  not  have  facility  of  proof  the  employer  has  violated 
another  section  of  the  statute.    He  has  failed  to  keep  his  records. 

It  Avill  be  noted  that  in  the  great  majority  of  State  statutes  relating 
to  wage  claims,  contracts,  and  liability  created  by  statute,  the  period 
that  governs  is  5  or  0  years. 

Now,  if  this  connnittee  is  prepared  to  depart  from  this  generally 
accepted  and  time-tested  period  of  5  or  0  years  it  nuist  supply  an  answer 
to  this  question :  ^'Why  should  a  worker  be  required  to  face  a  suit  for 
his  grocery  bill  or  his  clothing  bill  or  for  an  automobile  accident  5 
years  after  he  incurred  such  a  bill  and  be  required  to  sue  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  for  his  wages  with  which  to  pay  such  obligations." 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  in  considering  the  equities  in  the  situation  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  the  attempts  of  the  most  underpaid  and 
underprivileged  2)eople  in  our  society  to  secure  their  rights  under  a 
Federal  statute.  Even  under  5-  and  O-year  limitation  periods  em- 
ployers all  too  frequently  escape  liability  because  of  the  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  employee,  part  of  wliose  wages  he  has  been  with- 
holding, to  risk  his  job.  Under  such  circumstance  the  A-ery  least  that 
a  Federal  statute  of  limitations  can  provide  for  is  5  years. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  this  committee  will  liear  the  views  of 
those  who  will  picture  the  plight  of  an  employer  faced  with  large 
claims  for  compensation  and  liquidated  damages.  But  one  thing  must 
be  borne  in  mind  even  on  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  facts  for  tj^ie 
eniployer,  and  that  is  this:  That  the  statute  places  the  burden  of  com- 
pliance upon  the  employer  and  that  any  legislative  adjustment  which 
rests  upon  a  theory  that  the  employee  should  be  prompt  in  asserting 
his  rights  will  tend  to  take  money  away  from  the  lowest -paid  groups, 
in  our  community  and  to  permit  employers  to  pocket  such  money  at 
their  expense.  In  Overnight  Motor  Co.  v.  Uhnel  (316  U.  S.  572)  the 
Supreme  Court  specifically  held  that  violations  which  "resulted  from 
an  inability  to  determine  whether  the  employee  was  covered  by  the 
act"  would  not  justify  relieving  the  employer  of  the  burden  and  shift- 
ing it  to  the  employee.    The  Court  said : 

-  Perplexirg  as  petitioner's  problem  may  have  been  the  difficulty  does  not  warrant 
shifting  the  burden  to  the  employee.  The  wages  wore  specified  for  him  by  the 
statute,  and  he  was  no  more  at  fault  than  the  employer.  The  liquidated  damages 
for  failure  to  pay  the  minimum  wages  under  sections  6(a)  and  7  (a)  are  com- 
pensation, not  a  penalty  or  punishment  by  the  Government. 

The  cases  abound  with  instances  where,  employees  are  deliberately 
deceived  as  to  their  rights  by  the  law  departments  of  corporate  em- 
ployers (e.  g..  Smith  v.  Continental  OH  Co.,  8  W.  H.  R.  152),  where 
employers  have  launched  criminal  schemes  involving  fraudulent  book- 
keeping (e.  g.,  Butler  v.  Carter,  8  W.  H.  R.  92,  Georgia  Supreme  Court; 
Gosinski  v.  Eclipse  Glass  Co.,  8  W.  H.  R.  587),  where  even  after  the 
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entry  of  a  court  decree  employers  have  extracted  fraudulent  releases 
from  their  employees,  w  here  powerful  employers  have  terrorized  their 
employees  for  j^ears  into  a  surrender  of  their  statutory  rights,  these 
employers  and  thousands  like  them  are  certainly  entitled  to  no  pro- 
cedural relief.  If  the  act  is  to  be  meaningful  it  must  be  uniformly 
enforced,  it  must  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  it  must  be  enforced  with  a 
view  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  so  that  employees  deceived  by  their 
employers  as  to  their  rights  and  without  benefit  of  counsel,  frequently 
subjected  to  strong  economic  coercion,  may  receive  and  enjoy  the  rights 
accorded  to  them  by  their  Federal  Government. 

That  completes  my  statement. 

Senator  Tunnell*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Donner.    Is  Mr.  Beardsley  here ? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Senator,  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  our  organization,  is  also 
here,  and  we  planned  that  he  go  on  first. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right,  Mr.  Lawrence,  you  may  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  W.  LAWRENCE,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

Mr.  Law^rence.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
name  is  John  W.  Lawrence.  I  am  managing  director  of  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  the  only  national  organization  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  operators  of  motortrucks  generally.  We 
have  some  52  affiliated  associations,  at  least  1  in  each  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Our  membership 
is  composed  of  both  for-hire  and  private  carriers,  the  latter  being 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  their  own  property. 

Our  industry  is  opposed  to  enactment  of  S.  1349  as  presently  worded. 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Beardsley,  and  I  shall  try,  briefly,  to  give  you  the 
reasons  for  our  opposition. 

In  discussing  the  economic  picture  of  the  industry,  I  shall  for  obvious 
reasons  have  to  confine  myself  primarily  to  that  found  in  the  for-hire 
branch.  Private  carriage  is  incidental  to  some  other  form  of  enter- 
prise, and  consequently  it  w^ould  be  quite  impossible  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  this  bill  on  that  branch  of  the  industry  in  the  limited  time 
available  here. 

During  the  past  year  the  revenue  ]:)osition  of  most  motor  carriers 
has  become  critical!  Just  prior  to  the  war  motor  carrier  operating 
expenses  absorbed  about  94  cents  out  of  each  revenue  dollar.  In  other 
words,  this  was  an  operating  ratio  of  94.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor, 
which  cut  off  our  rubber  supply,  caused  Government  to  stop  produc- 
tion of  motor  trucks  and  led  to  the  making  of  replacement  parts  of 
inferior  quality  in  order  to  save  strategic  materials.  Many  people  in 
Government  were  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  industry  would  collapse 
in  March  1943,  or  at  the  latest  in  June  of  that  year.  We  know  now 
that  the  industry  carried  on  right  through  VJ-day  to  now. 

In  1943  rapidly  mounting  costs,  although  offset  to  some  extent  by 
increases  in  rates,  increased  the  operating  ratio  of  94  to  nearly  96. 
Additional  rate  increases  were  received  in  1944  but  the  ratio  of  ex- 
penses to  revenue  in  that  year  was  over  97  percent.  In  continues  at 
an  alarming  rate  in  1945.  .    .  •    . 

The  upward  trend  in  cost  was  decidedly  similar  in  all  territories  as 
will  be  found  by  examining  exhibit  No.  1.  The  Eastern  District  had 
an  operating  ratio  of  95  in  the  year  1942,  96.8  in  1943, 97.0  in  194i.    The 
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Southern  Region  had  an  operatin<T  ratio  of  94.0  in  1942,  96.5  in  1943, 
and  98.1  in  1944.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  Western  District 
were  92.5,  93.8,  and  97.0. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  "operating  ratio"? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  going  to  exphiin  that. 

The  operation  ratio  is  the  number  of  cents  out  of  every  revenue 
dolhir  spent  on  expenses.  In  other  words,  if  97  cents  was  spent  in 
expenses,  that  is  an  operating  ratio  of  97.  It  is  found  in  transporta- 
tion statements  generally. 

You  will  notice  that  progressively  in  every  one  of  the  regions  this 
operating  ratio  has  increased  over  those  years. 

Senator  Ellexder.  How  does  that  affect  your  profits? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  other  words,  it  is  narrowing. 

In  fact,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  just  in  recent  months, 
they  are  spending  100  cents,  or  a  little  over  100  cents,  on  every  dollar 
in  expenses,  so  the  profits  are  disappearing  completely. 

Some  of  them  are  running  in  the  red. 

Senator  Ellender.  When  you  say  the  ratio  is  96.2,  does  that  mean 
that  you  make  only  the  difference  between  96'.2  and  100? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Who  determines  what  percentage  you  put  down 
for  your  carrier? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  This  is  a  tabulation  of  some  1,400  class  I  carriers, 
based  on  their  reports  to  the  industry's  commission  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  make  quarterly,  and  semiannually. 

Senator  Tunnell.  For  instance,  if  you  had  a  truck  which  you 
bought  2  years  ago,  what  is  it  carried  on  the  books  at  now? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  carried  on  the  books  in  line  with  depreciation 
schedules  laid  down  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  there  to  extend  those  schedules  to  de- 
crease the  annual  amount  of  depreciation,  even  though  most  of  our 
equipment  has  been  running  double  mileage  during  these  recent  years. 

For  instance,  I  know  one  particular  operation  where  their  trucks 
ordinarily  made  96.000  miles  of  road  trips  average  a  year,  but  they 
were  doing  182,000  miles  every  year  during  the  war,  so  you  can  see 
they  are  wearing  out  faster  and  there  is  expensive  work  done  on 
them  to  keep  them  going. 

The  offsetting  of  increased  costs  by  increases  in  the  rate  structure 
has  definite  limits.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  motor-carrier 
industry  that  these  limits  have  nearly,  if  not  already,  been  reached. 
The  competitive  influence  of  other  types  of  transportation  forms  a 
very  effective  barrier  against  increasing  rates  to  offset  pyramiding 
costs. 

Today  the  motor  carriers  are  faced  with  a  serious  problem  of  re- 
habilitating not  only  their  physical  fleet,  which  is  virtually  all  sadly 
overair^,  but  their  financial  position  as  well.  One  leading  public 
official  in  the  transportation  field  recently  stated  that  w^hile  the  motor 
carriers  had  practically  doubled  tlie  tons  handled  during  the  war 
over  their  immediate  prewar  average  they  were  the  one  big  industry 
he  knew  of,  that  was  not  coming  out  of  the  war  with  heavy  cash 
balances,  but  in  a  crippled  financial  condition. 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  given  for  class  I  carriers  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Conuneice  Commission.  Those  are  the 
iarirer  carriers  whose  annual  gross  revenues  amount  to  $100,000  or 
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more  per  year.  Back  in  1941  when  the  Wage-Hour  Administrator 
was  holding  hearings  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  in  the  trucking 
industry  to  40  cents  prior  to  the  statutory  date,  he  asked  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  survey  of  financial  conditions 
among  class  II  and  class  III  carriers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  study,  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted at  the  hearing  by  Mortier  LeFever,  associate  economist  in  the 
Research  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers,  was  based  on 
data  furnished  by  950  carriers,  637  of  whom  operated  in  the  region 
<lesignated  as  north  and  the  remaining  313  in  the  South. 

When  the  gross  revenues  of  the  950  operators  were  compared  with 
the  sums  they  actually  paid  out  as  expenses  60  of  them,  or  6.9  percent 
of  the  total,  showed  dencits.  When  the  revenues  were  compared  with 
the  paid-out  expenses,  plus  wages  the  owner  saved  by  reason  of  work 
performed  by  himself  or  members  of  his  family  for  which  they  re- 
ceived no  compensation,  371  of  the  950  carriers  or  42.7  of  the  total 
showed  a  deficit.  When  a  normal  expected  return  on  investment  was 
added  to  the  expenses  the  number  of  carriers  showing  a  deficit  jumped 
to  440,  or  50.6  of  the  total. 

\Vhile  no  subsequent  study  of  this  kind  has  been  made  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  subsequent  checks  of  this  situation  indi- 
cate that  the  picture  has  not  changed  to  any  great  extent  today  and 
that  the  class  II  and  class  III  carriers  are  in  about  the  same  relative 
position  now. 

Throughout  the  war  years  these  motor  carriers  have  been  confronted 
with  constantly  increasing  wage  scales  and  labor  costs.  A  check  with 
a  carrier  in  this  territory  shows  that  despite  the  Little  Steel  formula 
the  wage  scale  of  his  drivers  has  increased  30  percent  in  that  period, 
and  this  company  is  not  unusual  but  rather  typical  of  the  general 
run  of  motor  carriers. 

With  a  financial  operating  picture  such  as  I  have  presented  here 
and  which  is  based  on  the  figures  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, it  can  be  readily  seen  that  even  were  this  bill  a  simple  proposal 
embodying  the  amendment  to  section  6  raising  progressively  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  65  cents  and  then  to  75  cents,  the  industry  is  in  such 
present  shape  that  it  could  not  meet  its  bills.  AVhile  only  in  certain 
territories  is  the  minimum  wage  paid  as  low  as  the  statutory  minimum 
of  40  cents  per  hour  provided  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  any 
increase  in  this  minimum  would  eventually  be  reflected  in  a  propor- 
tional increase  everywhere  when  adjustments  occur  to  allow  for  dif- 
ferentials both  as  between  territories  and  as  between  the  various  job 
classifications. 

This  bill  goes  farther,  however,  because  by  amending  section  8  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  the  administrator  is  authorized  to  fix 
wage  rates  and  differentials  between  individual  job  classifications. 
In  other  words,  the  full  impact  of  this  general  rise  in  labor  costs  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  industry  immediately,  or  at  Jeast  as  quickly  as 
the  administrator  could  carry  out  this  rather  monumental  task. 

To  show  what  this  would  mean  we  have  only  to  consider  its  effect 
on  one  territory,  the  Southern  Territory  as  shown  in  my  exhibit  1. 

Based  on  the  document  "Statistics  of  Class  I  Motor  Carriers  For 
Year  Ending  December  31,  1943— Official  Publication  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,"  we  find  that  the  pay  roll  of  1,477  of 
these  class  I  carriers  amounted  to  47.1  of  their  total  revenue.    In  the 
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southern  region,  pay  roll  of  class  I  carriers  amounted  to  46.4:  percent 
of  their  total  revenue. 

When  the  Administrator  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  held 
hearings  in  the  fall  of  1941,  looking  toward  raising  before  the  statu- 
tory date,  the  minimum  wage  in  the  trucking  industry  to  40  cents^ 
most  of  the  difficulty  created  under  tliis  move  developed  in  the  so- 
called  southern  area  as  covered  by  the  statistics  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  I  have  presented  here.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  minimum  wages  paid  in  that  area  at  that  time  in 
many  operations  were  below  this  amount. 

It  may  he  that  under  awards  of  the  War  Labor  Board  the  minimum 
wages  paid  in  some  opei*ations  in  the  South  exceed  this  40  cents 
so  to  be  quite  conservatively  high  we  shall  take  an  average  minimum 
wage  of  45  cents  for  that  territory  at  the  present  time.  I  still  think 
1  am  somewhat  high  but  on  that  basis  we  would  liave  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  of  44/2  percent  as  between  45  cents  and  65  cents 
an  hour  and,  of  66%  percent  as  between  45  cents  and  75  cents  per  hour. 
As  I  have  previously  stated  it  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  grant  the 
Administrator  the  power  to  establish  differentials  between  the  inter- 
related job  classifications  so  we  could  properly  expect  that  these  per- 
centages would  be  reflected  in  the  increased  pay  roll  that  would  con- 
front the  motor  carrier  in  all  classes  of  employment. 

To  meet  these  increased  pay  rolls,  therefore,  the  motor  carriers  in 
Southern  Territory  would  have  to  spend  22  cents  additional  in  each 
revenue  dollar  to  meet  the  65  cents  minimum  and  30  cents  j)er  revenue 
dollar  additional  to  meet  the  75  cents  minimum. 

As  will  have  been  seen  from  the  exhibit  which  I  have  submitted 
there  is  just  not  this  additional  revenue  available  over  and  above 
present  expenses  which  in  1944  consumed  97  cents  in  each  revenue 
dollar. 

This  would  be  true  of  Southern  Territory  and.  with  tlie  natural  con- 
sequence that  territorial  differentials  would  be  maintained  in  their 
present  relative  positions  under  this  new  minimum  waire,  a  similarly 
impossible  situation  might  be  expected  to  develop  in  the  other  terri- 
tories. 

There  is  one  further  provision  of  this  bill  having  a  marked  eco- 
nomic effect  on  motor  carriers  and  I  refer  to  that  provision  wherein  it 
is  proposed  to  amend  section  13  (b)  so  that  the  exemption  applicable 
under  that  section  as  to  hours  only  extended  to  certain  em})loye?s  of 
motor  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  would  be  made  much 
more  restrictive  than  under  present  interpretations  of  the  act. 

This  proposed  exemption  would  apply  only  where  the  employees  in 
question  spend  the  greater  part  of  any  workweek  in  work  with 
respect  to  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  established 
qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service. 

This  industry  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  joyit  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  presented 
its  situation.  The  original  exemption  was  enacted  into  the  law.  This 
industry  felt  then  and  still  feels  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  grant  those  motor  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  same  exemption  that  was  granted  to 
the  railroads,  namely,  to  all  employees  of  common  and  contract  car- 
riers and  to  those  employees  of  private  carriers  whose  duty  affected 
safety  of  operations. 
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That  qualification  was  put  in  there  because  if  a  plant  had  10,000 
employees  and  probably  150  truck  drivers,  it  was  to  confine  the  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction  only  to  the  truck  drivers  and  not  to  have  it  run 
to  the  10,000  inside  employees. 

In  other  words,  we  have  always  felt  that  intent  to  be  clear  when 
reading  the  exemption  contained  in  section  13  (b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  connection  with  the  paragraphs  to  which  it  applied 
in  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  part  II,  commonly  known  as  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  however,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  itself,  interpreted  the  provisions  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
as  giving  it  jurisdiction  only  over  those  employees  whose  duties  affect 
safety  of  operation.  . 

A  three-judge  Federal  court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Commission, 
but  the  Commission's  decision  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  5  to  4  vote. 

This  action  in  the  first  place  robbed  the  motor  carrier  industry  of 
what  it  thought  it  had  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
passed,  namely,  equality  with  the  railroads  so  far  as  exemption  from 
the  hours  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  concerned. 
This  present  bill  before  your  committee  Avould  further  circumscribe 
even  the  limited  number  of  emploj^ees  of  motor  carriers  now  granted 
that  exemption  and  visit  on  motor  carriers  a  further  unfair  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  their  competitors. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  outline  to. you  at  length  the  great  amount  of 
confusion  and  disastrous  liability  that  is  being  visited  on  our  industry 
by  administrative  distortion  of  the  intent  of  Congress.'  I  shall  rather 
leave  that  to  my  associate,  Mr.  Beardsley,  who  will  follow  me  in  this 
testimony. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  this 
situation,  to  sum  it  up,  as  it  were. 

In  the  common  carrier  and  contract  carrier  branches  of  our  in- 
dustry we  find  those  Avho  carry  the  public's  goods  and  who  are  in  no 
position  to  determine  the  ultimate  intendment  of  those  goods.  The 
majority  of  these  carriers  are  common  carriers,  bound  by  specific 
legislation  or  the  common  law  to  transport  whatever  is  offered.  If 
we  are  the  least  bit  realistic,  it  is  patent  that  the  common  carrier 
cannot  call  in  a  lawyer,  or  a  battery  of  lawyers,  to  determine  on  each 
shipment  the  coverage  of  any  Federal  or  State  laws. 

It  would  be  natural  for  the  shipper,  when  queried,  to  reply  that 
that  was  none  of  the  carrier's  business.  The  common  carrier  had  held 
out  to  carry  freight  as  offered,  and  he  had  better  do  so  "or  else." 

The  contract  carrier,  once  he  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  an 
individual  shipper,  is  in  much  the  same  position.  From  then  on,  it  is 
his  diity  to  carry  out  the  contract,  to  carry  everything  and  anything 
coming  within  the  terms  of  the  contract,  without  question. 

It  was  quite  apparent  that  Congress  had  given  sound  thought  to  this 
situaticm  when  it  enacted  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938,  with 
the  exemption  from  overtime  provisions  of  the  act  covering  employees 
of  motor  carriers  in  section  13  (b) . 

What  has  happened  as  far  as  that  exemption  is  concerned  ? 

We  have  a  peculiar  situation  to  contend  with.  The  exemption  ran 
to  those  employees  over  whom  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  jurisdiction. 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  contrary  to  the  time-honored 
course  followed  by  Federal  bureaucracy,  began  to  deny  jurisdiction 
over  as  many  classes  of  emnloyees  as  they  conveniently  could. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wage-Hour  Division  movedin  on  the  situa- 
tion and  asserted  control  right  and  left,  with  constantly  changing  "in- 
terpretations'' of  the  law  which  would  arouse  envy  of  many  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  defeated  Axis  governments. 

The  conflict  which  lias  necessarily  resulted  from  this  invasion  by 
one  (lovernment  agency  of  the  domain  of  another  becomes  more  con- 
fusing with  the  ])assage  of  time. 

To  my  mind,  the  confusion  which  resulted  has  reached  a  high  point 
recentlv  when  a  position  taken  by  a  mechanic  against  his  employer  was 
successfully  sustained  in  a  case  in  one  of  the  lower  courts,  the  legal 
phases  of  which  will  be  ti-eated  by  Mr.  Beardsley. 

The  Interstate  Connnerce  Commission  has  found  that  mechanics 
have  du!  ies  which  alFect  safety  of  opera:  :on  and  conseq-iiently  are  under 
its  jurisdicticm. 

1  he  case  in  question  involved  an  employee  who  had  no  other  duties 
than  that  of  mechanic.  In  this  case,  however,  the  mechanic,  in  repair- 
ing engine  assemblies,  did  not  work  on  the  truck  engine  mounted  in 
the  chassis. 

The  employee,  in  line  witli  practice  followed  by  many  progressive 
concerns  in  the  automotive  field  over  the  last  20  years,  had  followed  the 
"repliicement  unit"  metliod  in  his  maintenance  operations. 

When  a  truck  came  in  with  engine  trouble,  that  part  of  the  engine 
was  renioved,  a  new  one  quickly  installed,  and  the  veliicle  went  on  its 
way  doing  an  e.-sential  job.  The  defective  engine  assembly  was  put 
through  the  shop,  completely  repaired,  and  then  placed  in  stock  to 
be  mounted  in  the  next  truck  which  came  in  with  a  defective  engine. 

The  phiintitf  employee  contended  that  while  a  mechanic  who  re- 
paired an  engine  mounted  in  the  chassis,  tying  up  the  truck  for  liours 
or  days,  was  exem])t  from  that  act,  the  mechanic  who  repaired  a  re- 
placement engine,  or  other  assembled  unit  removed  for  repair  and  re- 
placed with  another  unit  in  the  truck  to  send  it  back  on  the  road,  w^as 
not  exempt  and  overtime  penalties  were,  therefore,  to  be  paid. 

At  the  same  time  that  successful  attempts  were  being  made  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  stem  the  progress  of  more  than  20  years 
in  automotiA'e  maintenance  ]Mactices,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, charged  by  the  President  with  keeping  transportation  at  a  war- 
time peak,  and  trucking-industry  representatives,  faced  with  handling 
double  the  tonnage  of  prewar  years,  were  pressing  the  War  Production 
Boa  I'd  to  release  spare  engine,  ti*ansmission,  and  rear  eiul  replacement 
units  to  keep  the  over-age  truck  fleet  rolling. 

Throughout  the  war,  motor  carrieis  with  plenty  of  other  trmibles, 
such  as  lack  of  tires,  over-age  equipment,  low -quality  gasoline,  inferior 
replacement  parts,  liave  been  harassed  constantly  by  Government  em- 
ployees in  the  Wage-Hour  Division  in  what  appears  to  be  a  continual 
effort  to  detract  from  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  and  to  bulldoze 
motor  carriers  into  paying  allegedly  past-due  overtime  wages. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  received 
is  typical  of  scores  of  comments  I  have  had  from  our  people  for  the  last 
several  years : 

The  attitude  dii^played  by  inspectors  has  been  very  distasteful.  They  try, 
through  long  periods  of  questioning,  to  break  down  or  trap  operators— one  such 
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session  lasting  from  10  a.  ra.  until  3  p.  m.  without  a  stop— telling  employees  their 
rights  to  sue  for  recovery  of  wa«es,  in  one  case  a  man's  wife,  before  any  deternii- 
nation  of  fact  is  made,  aiid  generally  assuming  an  attitude  of  guilt  before  the  facts 
are  ascertained.  It  appears  that  certain -foreign  policii^s  prevail  in  the  tactics 
and  methods  employed. 

The  economics  of  the  effect  of  this  restriction  in  the  exemption  would 
be  most  diilicult  to  ascertain.  Piled  as  it  is  on  top  of  the  effect  of  this 
drastic  raising  of  the  minimum-wage  provisions  of  the  act,  the  motor 
caniei-s  arf  sim])lv  stag<2:eied  at  its  implication. 

I  may  be  said  that  all  of  these  increase  in  wage  costs  can  be  taken 
care  of*  in  increases  in  the  prices  that  this  industry  so  far  as  the  fur- 
hire  branch  is  concerned  can  charge  for  its  services.  But  there  i\ re 
many  factors  to  be  taken  into  account,  just  as  they  were  taken  into 
account  when  Congress  enacted  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  xVct  origi- 
nally and  accorded  this  industry  exemption  in  section  13  (b). 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  44  of  the  48  States  have  some 
degree  of  control  over  intrastate  rates  charged  by  motor  carriers. 

The  only  States  not  having  such  control  are  the  States  of  I)ela\yare, 
Illinois,  N'ew  Jersey,  and  Vermont,  and  in  addition  to  them  there  is  no 
such  control  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  the  committee  well  knows, 
controls  the  rates  of  common  and  contract  carriers  in  interstate  c()m- 
merce  other  than  those  carriers  who  are  exempt  because  of  handling 
agricultural  products  or  otherwise  exempted  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  regulated  industry  whose  rates  are  controlled 
in  that  fashion  is  under  extreme  difficulty  to  secure  rate  increases  to 
meet  rising  costs  of  the  nature  proposed  in  this  bill.  Relief  may  come 
some  day  but  usually  the  patient  has  died  in  the  interim. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  we  must  point  out  in  the  second  place  that 
motor  carriers  feel  and  w^ith  justification,  that  they  cannot  go  on  raising 
rates  above  and  beyond  the  level  of  railroad  rates  and  still  expect  to 
remain  in  business. 

And  further,  we  must  point  out  that  increasing  the  output  for  em- 
ployees is  not  easy  of  accomplishment  in  this  industry  as  it  is  in  many 

others. 

In  other  words,  speeding  up  their  output. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia  has  adopted 
a  law  to  cover  maximum  sizes  and  w^eights  of  the  vehicles  which  these 
carriers  may  operate.  It  still  takes  at  least  one  man  to  drive  one 
truck  and  with  State  limitations  placed  on  the  load  there  is  no  avenue 
of  escape  in  that  direction  of  increasing  the  individual  driver's  output. 
By  the  same  token  every  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  speed 
laws  which  must  be  observed  by  these  drivers  so  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  output  per  man  must  of  necessity  remain  rather  static. 

Finally,  the  trucking  industry  has  been  obliged  to  maintain  over 
decades  a  longer  work  day  and  week  than  the  average  maintained  by 
the  manufacturing  or  other  enterprises  that  it  serves. 

As  one  example,  in  peacetime  trucks  rolled  into  the  'Sew  York  gar- 
ment center  shortly  after  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  truck  backed 
to  the  curb.  Soon  the  doors  swung  open  and  the  truck  cargo  came  to 
life.     It  was  silk,  thousands  of  dollars  worth. 

That  was  the  base  material  coming  in,  and  they  took  out  what  had 
been  worked  on  the  night  before. 
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Thirty  minutes  after  it  arrived,  that  material,  which  in  this  case 
I  imagine  was  silk,  was  in  those  shops,  and  it  had  left  the  southern 
mills  in  the  Carolinas  500  miles  away  early  the  previous  morning. 

Thirty  minutes  from  the  time  the  silk  was  unloaded  from  the  truck, 
hundreds  of  women  were  at  work  on  it.  By  nightfall  it  was  speeding 
by  motor  truck  in  finished  form  to  stores  far  away. 

There  are  any  number  of  examples  of  this  type,  establishments  to 
which  over-the-road  or  local  cartage  trucks  bring  needed  materials  be- 
fore the  work  day  opens,  and  from  which  the  final  product  is  tak^.n 
right  up  to  the  time  the  establishment  closes  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

And  then  the  driver  still  has  several  hours  of  work  to  do. 

For  years,  union  contracts  covering  drivers  and  other  employees 
arrived  at  through  collective  bargaining  have  been  based  on  this 
peculiar  character  of  this  industry,  recognizing  that  transportation 
must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  industry  and  agriculture,  of  which  it 
is  the  life  blood. 

Application  of  hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
superimposes  excessive  conditions  on  the  truckinjr  industry  not  visited 
on  other  forms  of  transportation  by  tliat  act,  anxTon  top  of  union  con- 
tracts arrived  at  in  good  faith  which  already  take  care  of  the  situation. 

In  other  words,  the  trucking  industry  is  thus  under  a  "double  pen- 
alty" as  compared  w^ith  its  competitors. 

To  sum  up,  visiting  the  provisions  of  these  various  bills  as  introduced 
upon  the  motor-carrier  industry  just  means  virtual  confiscation,  the 
impossible  dilemma  of  being  saddled  with  a  Libor  cost  that  it  camiot 
meet  while  being  confronted  with  an  almost  impossible  situation  in 
increasing  its  rates  or  prices. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Law^kence.  Pay  scales  ? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Law^rence.  They  vary,  Senator,  around  the  country. 

In  this  territory  I  work,  those  men  used  to  <^et  50  to  52  straight  time 
per  week.  That  has  been  increased  consideraoly.  I  think  the  sched- 
ule at  the  present  time  right  here  is  over  85  cents,  or  92  cents  an  hour 
for  the  drivers. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  a  minimum  of  65  cents? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  this  territory.  I  doubt  it,  because  you  will  recall 
that  this  covers  janitors  and  watchmen,  that  might  be  only  two  or 
three  employees  around  the  plant. 

As  soon  as  you  raise  them,  you  have  got  to  raise  everybody,  un- 
doubtedly, to  maintain  the  relationship. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  the  drivers  get? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  know  of  no  driver  in  the  northern  territory  getting 
.les  than  that.  But  they  are  skilled  men,  and  in  fact  it  takes  us  at  least 
a  year  to  train  a  road  driver,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then,  acording  to  your  figures,  this  business  is 
going  to  have  to  go  out  entirely,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  they  get  saddled  with  many  more  restrictions, 

yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Now  you  cannot  run  on  less  than  5  percent,  can 
you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  You  can  run  if  you  just  keep  in  the  black. 
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Senator  TunNell.  I  know,  but  are  you  not  going  to  come  to  an 
end  of  it  shortly  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Eventually,  probably.  ,      , 

Now,  a  lot  of  our  folks  have  been  hopeful  that  they  could  develop 
better  maintenance,  as  soon  as  they  would  get  some  of  the  old  nien 
back,  and  maybe  by  saving  2  or  3  cents  on  the  dollar,  they  may  be  aDie 
to  get  along.  .  ^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  not  you  going  to  give  us  some  hgures  on 

what  you  are  paying?  , 

Mr  Lawrence.  We  would  be  glad  to  give  you  some  tigures.  1 
would  hesitate  to  quote  them  right  now,  but  I  can  give  you  a  memor- 
andum on  it.  ,  .  -^^  4. 

Senator  Tunnfxi.  I  do  not  know  that  this  committee  can  get  any- 
thing from  your  testimony  as  to  how  the  law  would  affect  you  unless 
we  know  what  you  pay.  .  . 

Mr  Lawrence.  What  we  tried  to  demonstrate  is  the  earnings  ratio. 
Senator  Tunnell.  I  know  you  said  you  paid  out  practically  all  you 
took  in. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  right.  ,     i  i.     • 

Senator  Tunnell.  But  you  have  not  told  us  what  the  laboring  man 

is  getting  out  of  it.  .    ,  /»  # 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  could  give  you  some  typical  figures  from  union 

contracts  in  the  difl'erent  sections,  like  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston, 

New  York,  and  the  west  coast.  i,  x  u    ^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  would  naturally  pick  out  the  ones  that  best 

suited  your  argument.  .  ,    .  <  u 

I  should  think  you  ought  to  give  us  some  figures  showing  what  the 

industry  paid.  ,  -n    i  i.     j  i. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  could  give  the  total  wage  bill,  but  as  to  deter- 
mining the  number  of  employees  in  each  wage  bracket,  it  would  re- 
quire making  a  query  of  everyone  of  the  operators. 

Senator  Tunnell   A  man  representing  the  railroads  told  us  what 

they  were  paying. 

Mr.  Law  RENCE.  In  other  words,  the  average. 

Senator  Tunnell.  He  told  us  what  they  were  paying  per  hour. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  You  must  remember.  Senator,  there  are  about  134 
railroads  of  the  class  I  type,  and  just  in  our  class  I  there  are  1,400, 
and  25,000  of  the  class  II  and  class  III,  that  are  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  that  does  not  include  far  many  more 
of  an  intrastate  character  of  which  the  Commission  here  has  no  con- 
trol. -IT 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  know  quite  a  few  of  these  companies  and  i  am 
just  wondering,  from  your  testimony,  as  to  how  they  increased  the 
number  of  trucks  so  rapidly. 

Do  you  suppose  they  are  carrying  a  heavy  indebtedness? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  increase  has  been  very  little  in  the  last  4  years, 

Senator.  i      u  ,. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Oh,  yes;  because  they  could  not  get  trucks,  but 

they  have  jumped  up  rapidly.  ,    ,         ,  -,  .i 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  have  in  the  years  before  the  war,  and  the 

position  was  generally  satisfactory.  ,      ,.       ,  ,  « 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  have  had  more  hauling,  haven't  you  i 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  true,  certainly,  but  with  over-age  trucks. 
We  lust  did  not  have  them. 

There  are  discrepancies  in  the  rate  situation.  We  have  for  6  years 
been  petitioning  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  do  something 
about  depressed  railroad  less-carload  freight  rates,  but  without  avail 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  shown  by  Commission  experts'  own  testi- 
mony that  $82,000,000  is  lost  on  railroad  1.  c.  1.  business  even  as  to  the 
out-of-pocket  cost,  forgetting  any  interest  on  investment  or  the  other 
lull  cost  charges.  That  is  one  of  the  big  factors  that  is  hurting  our 
folks.  L.  c.  1.  freight  is  4  percent  of  the  railroad  revenue,  but  it  is 
between  ^5  and  80  percent  of  our  volume  of  revenue, 
v^  j-i^^^  TuxNEij..  I  was  wondering  if  your  wage  scale  has  caused 
the  difference.  You  were  making  fair  profit  before  the  war,  weren't 
you  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  true. 

We  have  had  increases,  as  I  say.  I  think  on  drivers  it  has  been  30 
percent  in  this  territory  right  here. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Then  won't  you  get  us  the  figures  of  what  you 
are  paying?  '' 

Mr.  Laavrence.  If  I  may  do  it  on  this  basis :  I  can  give  you  area 
contracts,  because  they  vary,  Senator. 

There  is  this  Baltimore-Washington-Richmond  range,  and  there  is 
the  Atlanta  area,  Chicago  area— I  can  give  you  districts  of  that  type. 
It  would  be  the  union  contract  in  effect. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  percentage  of  your  employees  are 
unionized? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  would  be  difldcult  to  say.  I  would  say  it  would 
be  somewhere  between  30  and  50  percent,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  those  who  are  not  in  the  union  receiving 
about  the  same  rate  per  hour  as  those  who  belong  to  the  unions  « 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  depends  on  the  territory.  In  the  same  terri- 
tory I  would  say  that  was  generally  true,  with  the  exception,  maybe 
in  the  houth,  that^is  not  generally  true,  because  the  unionized  com- 
panies are  of  a  different  character  than  the  nonunionized  companies 

In  other  words,  the  nonunionized  companies  are  the  smaller  opera- 
tions that  run  from  smaller  towns,  and  the  long  lines  are  the  ones  that 
are  unionized. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  minimum  rate 
IS  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  could  work  on  it.  It  is  pretty  diflficult  as  I 
say,  when  you  go  into  eight  or  ten  thousand  concerns,  to  average 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  do  know  it  is  much  lower  than  the 
JVortheast  or  North  or  West  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  know  it  is  from  testimony  that  came  up  in  1941 
when  the  mmimiim  wage  was  raised  from  30  to  40  cents.  I  think 
about  the  same  differential  still  prevails.  That  is  true  of  union  con- 
tracts as  well. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  unions  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  an  hourly  wage  that  is  equal  to  that  provided  in 
the  pending  bill?  ^ 
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Mr.  La^vrexce.  Well,  as  to  this  bill,  if  it  was  just  the  take-home  pay 
for  the  lowest  paid  employee  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  under  the 
administration  of  this  act,  all  overtime  is  applied  to  a  man  even 
though  he  is  getting  $1.50  an  hour,  and  even  though  a  union  contract 
may  have  existed  on  a  48-hour  a  week  basis,  there  have  been  cases 
where  suits  have  been  brought,  just  like  the  case  of  the  mechanic  I 
was  speaking  of,  where  the  suit  has  been  sustained  in  the  lower  court 
so  far,  that  he  is  due  for  overtime  there,  which  goes  above  and  beyond 
the  statutory  limits.  It  is  really  the  actual  pay  scale  that  these  over- 
time provisions  are  being  applied  to. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  as  I  understood  your  testimony  awhile 
ago,  for  those  who  own  their  own  vans  and  operate  them,  the  labor 
cost  is  about  50  percent,  and  where  they  are  leased,  it  is  about  4T 
percent. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  total  includes  some  leased  trucks,  but  for  the 
group  that  own  their  oijN'n,  it  was  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Senator  Ellender.  So  any  raise  in  cost  of  operation  of  30  percent 
means  15  i)ercent  more  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  correct. 

It  is  different  from  manufacturing  where  a  15-percent  increase 
would  only  mean  a  41/2 -percent  increase  in  total  cost. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  If,  after  investigation,  you  find  that  you  are 
already  paying  a  schedule  equal  to  what  this  bill  would  require,  what 
would  be  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Senator,  if  this  law  had  been  construed  along  the 
lines  that  we  assumed  it  would  be  construed  from  the  debate  in  the 
House  particularly,  that  it  was  only  to  establish  a  floor  under  the 
wages  and  it  would  never  bother  those  in  the  category  above  the  niini- 
miim,  we  would  have  no  complaint,  or  very  little  complaint,  provided 
the  minimum  was  kept  within  reason,  but  the  troubles  that  have  arisen 
on  our  part  have  been  with  respect  to  mechanics,  drivers,  and  others 
who  are  paid  well  over  the  minimum  wage  that  has  been  in  the  act, 
and  probably  in  many  cases  well  over  anything  here  proposed,  but 
for  whom  the  overtime  penalties  are  provided,  and  that  is  where  the 
trouble  comes. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  what  you  might  call  the  minimum 
pay  scale  people,  folks  that  work  around  a  shop  in  a  very  minor  capac- 
ity, maybe  a  washer  or  something  in  some  territory,  or  maybe  a 
janitor,  and  there  will  be  a  minimum  number  of  those  compared  to  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  concern. 

But  putting  the  minimum  there  and  maintaining  the  differentials 
and  raising  the  pay  all  up  the  scale,  that  is  where  the  trouble  comes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

See  if  you  cannot  give  us  the  figures. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  some  specimen  con- 
tracts, sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Give  us  those  by  sections,  will  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  give  you  10  to  15  sections  of  the 
country. 
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(Mr.  Lawrence  submitted  the  following  table :) 

Comparative  operating  ratios — class  I  motor  carriers  of  property  *^ 


United 
States 

Eastern 
district 

Southern 
region 

Western 
district 

1941 

94.8 
94.1 

94.3 
93.7 
94.6 
100.7 
96.0 

95.6 

95.6 

96.3 

2  100.9 

»97.0 

96.5 
295.8 

94.9 
04.9 

95.9 

95.0 

95.4 

101.0 

94.6 
94.0 

91.4 

94.5 

95.9 

104.3 

94.4 
92.6 

92.0 
on  0 

1942 

1943:                                                               

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

09  0 

Fourth  quarter 

(M  2 

Annual 

1944:                                                                               "      '  ' 
First  quarter. 

95.7 

95.1 

WJ.3 

101.0 

96.4 

97.3 

97.5 

101.3 

95.3 

Seconc  quarter  _. 

9.1  9 

Third  quarter 

06  1 

Fourth  quarter... 

100.6 

Annual 

1945: 

First  quarter 

96.7 
95.3 

96.6 
97.9 

06  1 

Second  quarter 

96  2 

'  Not  final,  subject  to  fractional  modification. 

*  (There  may  be  slight  variations  in  computations  made  from  motor  carrier  reports  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  variations  resulting  from  later  corrections  in  the  reports,  or  from  the  inclusion 
of  reports  filed  later  and  not  shown  in  the  earlier  computation.  Any  such  variations  in  these  percentages 
would  be  inconsequential.) 

Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Beardsley. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PETER  T.  BEARDSLEY,  ATTORNEY,  AMERICAN 

TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  testimony  will,  of  necessity,  overlap  just  a  little  bit  what  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  said.     I  will  try  to  hold  it  down  as  mucli  as  possible. 

My  name  is  Peter  T.  Beardsley.  I  am  an  attorney  employed  by 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  the  only  national  association 
representing  the  interests  of  all  motor  carriers  of  property,  both  for 
hire  and  private.  Our  offices  are  located  at  1424  Sixteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  shall  confine  my  discussion  of  the  bill  to  three  of  its  provisions 
and  the  necessity  for  certain  amendments  which  we  believe  would  re- 
store to  the  basic  law  the  original  historical  intent  of  Congress. 

My  discussion  will  concern  sections  5,  7,  and  8  of  S.  1349.  If  we 
understand  the  bill  correctly,  section  5  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  provide  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  establish  "job  classi- 
fications" for  skilled  employees  in  every  industry  subject  to  the  act 
and  shall  also  establish  minimum  wage  rates  for  each  such  job  classi- 
fication. Section  7  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  many  of  the  exemp- 
tions presently  contained  in  section  13  of  the  act.  Oiir  particular  in- 
terest lies  in  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  exemption  provisions 
applying  to  employees  of  motor  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Section  8  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  16  (b)  of  the  act  to  provide  a  5-year  period  of  limita- 
tions upon  actions  brought  on  claims  arising  out  of  the  failure  to  ob- 
serve the  requirements  of  section  6  or  7  of  the  act. 

The  first  topic  I  should  like  to  discuss  is  the  amendment  to  section 
8,  giving  to  the  Administrator  the  authority  to  define  "reasonable 
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job  classifications"  and  to  set  minimum  wage  rates  for  such  classifica- 
tions. 

Although  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  wage  and  hour  law,  that  terminology  is  in  reality  a  misnomer. 
The  present  law  does  not  limit  the  hours  which  an  employee  may  be 
required  to  work,  so  long  as  the  employer  complies  with  the  require- 
ments for  overtime  pay.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  U.  S.  v.  F.  W. 
Darby  Lumber  Co.  (312  U.  S.  100),  referring  to  sections  6  and  7  of 
the  act,  said : 

Hoth  provisions  are  minimuin  wage  requirements  coniiielling  the  payment  of 
minimum  standard  wage  with  a  prescribed  increased  wage  for  overtime  of  "not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate"  at  which  the  worker  is  em- 
ployed. 

Of  course,  S.  1349,  like  the  present  law,  contains  no  language 
which  would  place  a  ceiling  on  hours  of  employment. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Darby  case  sustained  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  on  the  ground  that  Con- 
gress may  exercise  its  power  over  interstate  commerce  to  prevent — 

spreading  and  perpetuating     ♦     ♦     ♦     subshtandard  labor  conditions. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  Court's  opinion : 

The  motive  and  purpose  of  the  present  regulation  is  plainly  to  make  effective 
the  congressional  conception  of  public  policy  that  interstate  commerce  should 
not  be  made  the  instrument  of  competition  in  the  distribution  of  goods  produced 
under  substandard  labor  conditions    ♦    *     * 

The  quotations  from  the  Court's  opinion  in  the  Darby  case  set  forth 
very  clearly  the  reasoning  behind  the  original  congressional  enact- 
ment providing  for  payment  of  specified  minimum  wages.  But  the 
justification  for  the  amendment  to  section  8  provided  by  S.  1349, 
placing  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  Administrator,  the  power  to 
classify  literally  millions  of  skilled  employees  as  belonging  in  one 
category  or  another  and  to  promulgate  minimum  wage  rates  appli- 
cable to  each  and  every  one  of  them  appears  nowhere  in  the  bill  and 
entirely  escapes  us. 

Of  course,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Administrator  would  not 
act  until  after  receiving  the  recommendations  of  an  "industry  com- 
mittee." But  the  bill  specifically  authorizes  him  to  disregard  the 
recommendations  of  such  committee  and,  if  he  so  desires,  appoint 
another  conmiittee  in  its  stead.  At  any  rate,  whether  this  enormous 
power  to  classify  and  establish  minimum  wage  rates  for  untold  num- 
bers of  skilled  employees  may  be  said  to  reside  in  the  Administrator 
or  in  the  individual  industry  committees,  we  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  bill  which  would  so  radically 
alter  the  present  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  The  collective-bargaining  process  is  working  out  with  more 
than  a  modicum  of  success  in  the  motor-carrier  industry  and  there 
appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely  no  justification  for  experimenting  with 
this  vital  cog  in  the  labor-relations  machine. 

Congress  based  its  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  on 
the  desire  to  do  away  with  "substandard"  labor  conditions.  But  we 
have  heard  no  complaint  from  any  segment  of  labor,  organized  or 
otherwise,  to  the  effect  that  the  wa^^e  rates  paid  to  skilled  labor  create 
"substandard"  labor  conditions.     Xor,  to  our  knowledge,  has  it  been 
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established  that  rates  paid  to  skilled  labor  are  not  in  proper  proportion 
to  the  rates  paid  unskilled  labor. 

We  cannot  recall  a  single  piece  of  congressional  legislation  which 
was  not  preceded  by  a  strong  demand  or  a  clearly  demonstrated  need. 
To  our  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  demand  made  and  no  need  shown 
for  any  legislation  so  socialistic  in  its  concej)t  as  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  8. 

There  have  been  many  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  employees  to  bargain  collectively.  Among 
these  are  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926,  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act 
of  1932,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  passed  in  1933  and 
declared  unconstitutional  in  the  famous  Schecter  case  (295  U.  S.  495), 
and  of  course,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  And  yet  the  free- 
dom to  bargain  granted  in  these  landmark  laI)or  laws  appears  to  be 
utterly  abandoned  in  section  8  of  this  bill  which  gives  the  Admin- 
istrator final  authority  to  establish  wage  rates  in  what  he  considers 
interrelated  job  classifications.  It  seems  to  us  tliat  the  enormous 
power  which  8.  1349  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Administrator 
would  constitute  the  first  step  away  from  the  collective  bargaining 
procedure  and  toward  Government  operation  of  every  industrial 
activity  worthy  of  the  name.  With  a  minimum  wage  established  for 
each  and  every  employee  of  every  industry  of  any  size  whatsoever, 
there  would  be  little  possibility  that  '^collective  bargaining*'  would 
remain  anything  but  "sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal."  It  goes 
without  saying  that  many  thousands  of  contracts  negotiated  by  labor 
and  management  in  good  faith  and  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining, 
setting  up  job  classifications  and  wage  rates  applicable  thereto,  wiU 
be  vitiated  in  the  event  that  S.  1349  is  passed  as  presently  worded. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Have  you  heard  any  criticism  of  the  situation 
as  to  collective  bargaining  since  the  strikes  have  been  so  prevalent? 

Mr.  Beardsij^iy.  I  have  neard  not  so  much  as  to  collective  bargaining 
but  the  unwillingness  to  bargain  collectively  on  the  part  of  many  of 
these  people  who  are  perpetrating  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  people  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Beardslet.  The  unwillingness  to  sit  down  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers  and  talk  the  thing  over. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  criticism  has  been  entirely  against  the  strik- 
ers, has  it  ? 

Mr.  Beardslet.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  am  willing  to  state, 
in  the  Montgomery  Ward  case,  if  we  go  back  a  year  or  so,  there  was 
pretty  much  criticism  of  the  management.  Certainly,  w^e  do  not 
take  the  position  that  the  picture  was  all  black  on  one  side  and  all 
white  on  the  other. 

.  Senator  Tunnell.  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  you  had 
the  notion  that  collective  bargaining  would  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  If  it  was  properly  enforced. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  there  should  be  an  enforcement  of 
agreements  ? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  We  think  that  Congress  has  adopted.  Senator,  a 
policy  of  letting  these  labor  disputes  be  settled  as  much  as  possible 
by  collective  bargaining.  If  that  is  the  policy  of  Congress,  we  believe 
that  Congress  should  see  to  it  that,  if  necessary,  those  laws  be  enforced. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  you  mean  bv  that?  Do  you  mean 
that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  agreement?    What  do  you  mean 
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by  collective  bargaining  then  ?     How  does  it  function  if  there  is  no 
enforcement  of  it  ?  t,     ij 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  mean  the  two  parties  to  a  wage  dispute  should 
be  required  to  sit  down  and  arbitrate. 

Senator  Tunneiju  Well,  that  is  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  But  not  a  cumpulsory  agreement,  sir. 

I  think  perhaps  we  are  a  little  technical  there. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  should  be  forced  to  come 
to  any  preconceived  conclusion.  .     ^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  whether  it  is  preconceived  or  not,  isn  t 
it  your  argument  that  they  should  be  forced  to  abide  by  some  decision? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  They  should  be  forced  to  comply  with  such 
agreements  as  they  enter  into;  is  not  that  your  position? 

jLTp  Beardsley.  Y^es. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  other  words,  if  a  labor  group  agrees  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  and  the  employer  agrees  to  do  a  certain  thing,  that  botn 
sides  ought  to  be  made  to  conform  to  whatever  agreement  they  enter 
into ;  isn't  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  That  they  entered  into  in  good  faith ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Suppose  there  has  not  been  any  agreement? 

As  I  understand  it,  in  most  of  the  labor  troubles  there  has  been 

no  agreement?  . 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  am  speaking  now  only  for  our  industry,  ihere 
are  a  good  many  agreements  in  our  industry,  sir,  especially  among 

the  larger  carriers. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  have  not  had  any  strikes,  have  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  May  I  answer  that?  They  did  have  a  rather  seri- 
ous strike  in  Chicago  awhile  ago  that  was  caused,  according  to  the 
labor  view,  because  of  the  changes  in  views,  changes  in  decisions  of  the 
War  Labor  Board.  As  you  know,  at  that  time  the  Government  did 
take  over.  We  have  some  troubles  pending  now,  but  whether  they 
are  going  to  materialize  in  strikes  I  do  not  know.  We  do  have  one 
in  Baltimore,  and  we  had  one  in  Wilkes-Barre  recently.  Whether 
they  are  going  to  be  of  long  duration  or  not  we  do  not  know.  I 
would  say,  Senator,  we  have  had  a  surprismgly  small  number,  com- 
pared to  what  we  might  have  expected. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Beardsley 
what  his  organization  feels  with  reference  to  the  average  situation. 
Suppose  there  is  a  disagreement.    Now,  then,  how  are  you  going  to 

get  together?  .  n  •    r 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Perhaps  the  next  thing  I  am  going  to  say  will  indi- 
cate what  I  mean. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Another  real  fear  which  we  have  is  that  once  the 
Government  undertakes  to  specify  minimum  wages  for  every  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  it  will  eventually  be 
found  legislatively  desirable  to  establish  maximums.  There  are  some 
who  say,"even  today,  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional. To  this  we  can  onlv  point  out  that  many  powei^  previously 
believed  not  to  exist  in  Congress  have  been  later  held  to  be  withm  the 
ambit  of  Federal  legislative  propriety. 
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The  next  provision  of  S.  1349  which  I  should  like  (o  discuss  is  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  section  13  (b)  exemption  with  regard  to 
employees  of  motor  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

We  believe  the  present  provisions  of  section  13  (b)  represent  a  gross 
inequity  against  motor  carriers  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  Any  legis- 
lation seeking  to  amend  the  act  should,  in  all  fairness,  place  motor 
carriers  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  chief  competitors,  the  rails. 

By  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940.  Congress  adopted  as  "the  na- 
tional transportation  policy"  "fair  and  impartial  regulation  of  all 
modes  of  transportation"  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
As  presently  written  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  burdens  motor 
carriei^  with  the  duty  of  paying  time  and  (me-half  for  overtime  after 
40  hours  a  week  and  subjects  them  to  the  penalty  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 16  (b),  providing  that  in  cases  of  failure  to  pay  overtime,  em- 
ployees shall  be  entitled  to  recover  such  unpaid  overtime,  plus  an 
additional  amount  as  liquidated  damages,  plus  a  "reasonable"  attor- 
ney's fee.  And  no  amount  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  motor 
carrier  employer  will  suffice  to  save  him  from  the  exceedingly  stiff 
penalty  provisions  of  section  16  (b)  {Overnight  Motor  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Inc,  V.  Missel,  316  U.  S.  572) . 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  average  motor  carrier  is  essentially 
a  small  businessman.  There  are  many  such  operators  who  cannot  pay 
the  claims  which  have  accrued  against  them  under  the  act  and  stay 
solvent. 

Paradoxically,  the  railroad,  truly  industrial  giants  having  huge 
amounts  of  working  capital,  have  no  liability  whatsoever  to  pay  over- 
time after  40  hours  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  rails, 
more  than  capable  of  sustaining  such  a  burden,  are  relieved  by  Con- 
gress of  the  load ;  motor  carriers,  the  majority  of  whom  cannot  pay 
the  penalties  provided  by  section  16  (b)  and  continue  to  operate,  are 
nevertheless  shackled  by  Congress  with  the  liability. 

We  need  not  elaborate.  We  merely  present  the  picture  and  ask  this 
subcommittee  if,  in  its  view,  this  constitutes  "fair  and  impartial  regu- 
lation" of  motor  carriers  and  their  chief  competitoi-s,  the  railroads,  as 
required  by  Congress  in  the  national  transportation  policy. 

We  do  not  propose  to  assert  a  right  on  the  part  of  any  business, 
large  or  small,  to  deliberately  violate  the  provisions  of  a  congressional 
enactment,  such  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  get  away  with 
it.  But  we  do  desire  to  point  out  that  the  act  has  been  and  is  being 
so  broadened  by  judicial  interpretation  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  busi- 
nessman to  know,  with  any  degree  of  exactitude,  whether  or  not  he  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  thereof.  Far  worse  than  the  stiff  penalties 
imposed  is  this  uncertainty  which  is  inherent  in  the  act. 

The  act  has  been  in  effect  since  1938 — seven  years. 

There  are  many,  many  instances  where  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
determine  in  advance  of  court  decisions  whether  or  not  an  employee 
was  covered,  but  the  stiff  penalty  imposed  by  the  act  was  invoked 
despite  this  uncertainty  inherent  in  it.  We  do  not  blame  Congress  for 
that,  but  certainly  the  courts,  in  our  opinion,  have,  in  many  instiinces, 
misconstrued  the  act. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  think  it  is  hard  to  understand,  or  are 
there  possibly  different  determinations? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  If  I  had  not  read  the  court  decisions,  I  would  not 
say  it  was  too  hard  to  understand.    When  you  look  at  the  congres- 
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sional  debate  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  you  get  the 
idea  that  Congress  was  interested  in  the  low-paid  employee  who, 
through  economic  necessity,  was  barely  able  to  get  along,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  me  to  suppose  that  anyone  would  be  shocked  it  an  em- 
ployee making  $5,200  a  year  would  be  held  subject  to  the  act  and 
entitled  to  overtime,  or  that  the  oil-field  workers  in  the  Warren  Brad- 
sha/iv  V.  Hall  Company  case  being  paid  $11  a  day  would  come  within 
the  ambit  of  substandard  labor,  yet  the  court  has  made  it  so,  and  it  will 
remain  so  until  the  act  is  changed  to  provide  what  we  believe  is  a  tair 
criterion  by  which  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  employee  is  being 
paid  substandard  wages,  that  is,  the  aggregate  take-home  pay  tor 
whichever  period  it  is  desirable  to  set.  A  week  is  now  the  period,  it 
you  take  the  aggregate  of  tlie  take-home  pay,  you  can  pretty  well 
determine  whether  he  is  being  paid  substandard  wages. 

This  regular  rate  theoiy  by  which  employees,  no  matter  how  much 
thev  are  paid,  are  nevertheless  entitled  to  overtime,  makes  an  entirely 
dirferent  case^  Of  course,  it  is  readily  apparent.  Whereas,  Congress, 
on  the  one  hand,  apparently  desired  to  help  the  low-paid  fellow  and 
penalize  the  man  who  paid  low  wages,  the  act,  as  construed  by  the 
court,  does  penalize  the  higher-paying  employers  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  man  paying  the  low  wages.  Anybody  who  is  paid 
$5,000  has  a  higher  overtime  than  the  man  who  can  barely  squeeze  by 
on  40  cents  an  hour,  and  who  works  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the 
$5,000  employee,  and  his  liquidated  damage  is  based  on  the  40  cents- 
an-hour  rate.  So  the  Congress,  on  the  one  hand  has  passed  an  act 
ostensibly  to  aid  the  low-paid  employee,  but  the  act,  as  construed  bv 
the  courts,  penalizes  the  man  who  pays  the  high  wages  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  man  who  pays  the  lower  wages. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  anything  more  about  that.  Certamly,  we 
thought  the  act  was  clear.  We  thought,  after  reading  the  congres- 
sional debates,  it  was  fairly  certain. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  Congress  is  dohig  with  this  act,  it  it 
passes  it,  is  that  it  agrees  with  the  courts. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  That  is  right.  We  would  prefer  the  act  be  amended 
so  the  courts  and  businessmen  as  well  would  know  what  it  meant. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  j.  .     • 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  conflict  of  juris- 
diction that  has  arisen  under  the  present  exemption  which  we  have, 
small  as  that  is. 

As  presently  written,  the  provisions  of  section  13  (b)  exempt  from 
the  overtime  provisions  of  section  7  any  employee  over  whom  the 
Commission  has  power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maximum  hours 
of  service  under  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935,  now  part 
II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  Commission,  on  May  9, 
1939,  in  JuriMction  Over  Employees  of  Motor  Carriers  (13  M.  C.  C. 
481)'  held  that  drivers  employed  by  motor  carriers  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Not  until 
March  4.  1941,  in  E.r  Parte  No.  MC-2—In  the  Matter  of  Maximum 
Hours  of  Service  of  Motor  Carrier  Employees  (28  M.  C.  C.  125) 
did  the  Commission  remove  all  doubt  as  to  just  exactly  which  em- 
ployees of  interstate  motor  carriers  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
These  it  held  to  be— in  addition  to  drivers— mechanics,  loaders,  and 
driver^'  helpers.  Prior  to  the  Commisison's  decision  cited,  it  had 
been   vigorously  contended  that  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  ex- 
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tended  to  all  employees  of  for-hire  carriers  in  interstate  commerce 
by  motor  vehicle.  Indeed,  in  Avierican  Trucking  AsfiOciationSj  Inc.y 
et  al  V.  U.  S.  et  al  (31  F.  Supp.  35),  this  contention  was  upheld  by 
a  three-judge  statutory  court  sitting  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  that  court's  opinion  was  reversed,  5  to  4.  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  U.  S.  v.  American  Trucking  Associations^  Inc.  (310  U.  S. 
534),  which  held  that  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  was  limited  to 
employees  whose  activities  affect  the  safety  of  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Despite  the  good  faith  litigation  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
determining,  in  advance  of  the  Commission's  decision  in  Ex  parte 
No.  MC-2^  above  cited,  just  which  employees  were  entitled  to  over- 
time after  the  statutory  workweek  and  which  were  subject  to  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  exem})t  from  the  overtime 
provisions  of  section  7,  the  Supreme  Court,  as  previously  stated,  held 
in  the  Missel  case  that  motor  carriers  must  pay  the  past  due  over- 
time, plus  liquidated  damages,  plus  attorney's  fees  all  the  way  back 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938.  To 
put  it  mildly,  this  constituted  a  stunning  blow  to  the  entire  inter- 
state motor  carrier  industry. 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Missel  case  it  had 
been  generally  assumed  that  if  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid  in  any 
workweek  equaled  the  minimum  wage  for  the  statutory  hours  plus 
time  and  one-half  such  minimum  for  all  overtime,  the  act  had  oeen 
complied  with.  As  you  recall,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Acts  is  the 
work  of  conferees,  necessitated  by  the  inability  to  reconcile  the  rad- 
ically different  provisions  of  the  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  Witness  the  w^ords  of  Mrs.  Norton,  chairman 
of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  one  of  the  conferees,  and  sponsor  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  regarding  the  legislative  purpose  of 
that  body : 

Let  it  be  understood  right  here  that  this  does  not  in  any  sense  compel  any 
person  who  is  paying  more  than  40  cents  an  hour  or  working  his  employees 
less  than  40  hours  a  week  to  do  otherwise.  We  are  not  interested  in  that 
employer  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  I  say  this  because  this  question  has 
been  continually  raised   (83  Congressional  Record  7280). 

In  view  of  Mrs.  Norton's  clear  and  unequivocal  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  bill  was  not  intended  to  reach  emplo^^ers  paying  over 
40  cents  per  hour,  motor  carriers  whose  wages  were  higher  than  the 
statutory  minimum  had  unwittingly  believed  that  this  was  a  case  of 
Congress  meaning  what  one  of  its  spokesmen  had  said  on  the  legisla- 
tion handled  by  her  committee.  Needless  to  say,  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  in  the  Missel  case  that  the  act  did  reach  emjioyers  who  paid 
wages  higher  than  the  minimum  provided  in  the  act  came  as  a  great 
surprise  and  brought  with  it  a  staggering  cost  to  many  businessmen 
who  had  theretofore  supposed  themselves  in  compliance  with  the  act. 

Without  laboring  the  point,  we  think  it  will  be  clear  to  anyone 
studying  the  legislative  history  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
that  it  w^as  clearly  Congress'  intention  to  protect  low-paid  employees 
by  erecting  a  w^age  floor  below  which  their  wages  could  not  go ;  not 
to  provide  a  windfall  for  a  multitude  of  well-paid  employees  at  the 
expense  of  conscientious  but  thoroughly  confused  American  business- 
men.    We  believe  in  all  sincerity  that  the  Supreme  Court's  construc- 
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tion  of  the  act  in  the  Missel  case  is  an  instance  of  the  usurpation  of 
legislative  power  by  a  judicial  body.  . 

Congress  should  exercise  its  prerogative  and  amend  the  act  so  that 
its  original  intention  to  provide  a  floor  for  wage  payments  only  will 
be  readily  apparent  to  the  courts  and  businessmen  alike. 

I  should  next  like  to  discuss  the  conflict  between  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Administrator  regarding  jurisdic- 
tion over  employees  of  motor  carriers,  and  to  give  an  illustration  or 
two  of  court  decisions  holding  an  employer  liable  for  back  overtime, 
liquidated  damages,  and  attorney's  fee  in  a  situation  wherein  his 
good  faith  simply  cannot  be  questioned.  ,      .     . 

As  previously  stated,  the  Commission  has  determined  that  its  juris- 
diction over  employees  of  interstate  motor  carriers  extends  to  drivers, 
helpers,  loaders,  and  mechanics.  In  its  decision  in  Ex  parte  No.  MC-2j 
the  Commission  concluded,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  its  jurisdiction 
extended  only  to  those  employees  who  devote  a  ''substantiaU'  part 
of  their  time  to  activities  which  directly  affect  the  safety  of  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The  Commission  further  found  as 
a  fact  that  the  employees  in  the  classes  held  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction devote  a  "large"  part  of  their  time  to  such  activities. 
Congress  has  specifically  provided  for  judicial  review  of  Commis- 
sion decisions  bv  a  three-judge  court  under  the  Urgent  Deficiencies 
Act.  It  is  a  well-known  rule  of  law  that  the  decisions  of  an  admin- 
istrative body  are  subject  onlv  to  a  direct,  rather  than  collateral, 
attack.  The  Administrator,  hacl  he  so  desired,  could  have  intervened 
before  the  Commission,  argued  his  case,  and  if  the  Commission  s  de- 
cision was  adverse,  could  have  directly  attacked  it  by  appealing  to 
the  three-judge  court  for  proper  review.  This  he  did  not  choo^  to 
do.  However,  by  so-called  interpretations  which  neither  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards*  Act  nor  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  give  him  the 
power  to  make,  and  which  he  himself  admits  are  not  binding,  he^has 
helped  to  further  muddle  a  situation  which,  without  added  mischief, 
was  thoroughly  confused  already.  His  "interpretations"  are  con- 
stantly being  revised.  For  instance.  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  9, 
first  issued  by  the  Administrator  in  March  1939,  has  already  been 

revised  five  times.  »       .   .  w  i. 

In  the  first  issue  of  his  bulletin  No.  9,  the  Administrator  "inter- 
preted" section  204  (a)  (3)  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935,  to  mean 
that  the  Commission  did  not  have  the  power  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions and  maximum  hours  of  service  for  employees  of  private  motor 
carriers  until  it  found  a  need  for  such  regulation  and  that,  until 
such  finding  of  need,  all  employees  of  private  carriers  operating  m 
interstate  commerce  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  and  entitled  to 
overtime  pay  after  the  statutory  workweek.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  Southland  Gasoline  Co.  v.  Bayley  (319  U.  S.  44),  unanimously 
disagreed  with  the  Administrator,  saying  that  such  power  had  been 
inherent  in  the  Commission  since  the  passage  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act,  1935.  We  do  not  know  how  much  money  the  motor-carrier  in- 
dustry paid  out  on  the  strength  of  the  Administrator's  "interpreta- 
tion,'' or  how  much  time  and  money  were  spent  in  defending  suits 
based  thereon,  but  we  are  certain  that  the  confusion  and  expense 
resulting  from  the  "interpretation"  was  immense  in  the  aggregate. 
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Of  course,  the  all-too-often  forgotten  taxpayer  paid  the  bill  for  the 
Administrator's  trip  into  legal  territory  not  granted  him  by  the 
Congress. 

Despite  the  Commission's  finding  of  fact  to  the  effect  that  the  four 
classes  of  exempt  employees  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  time  to  activities  directly  affecting  safety  of  operation, 
the  Administrator  has  felt  compelled  to  interpret  the  word  "substan- 
tial" as  set  forth  in  the  Commission's  conclusions  of  law  heretofore 
referred  to.  It  is  interesting  and  informative  to  note  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  the  third  revision  of  his  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  9, 
issued  April  1941,  asserted  that  employees  theretofore  held  by  the 
Commission  to  be  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  could  only  be  considered 
exempt  where  they  devoted  at  least  80  percent  of  their  time  in  any 
one  workweek  to  the  very  duties  leading  to  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  Commission.  In  other  words,  according  to  the  Administra- 
tor's interpretation,  a  driver  employed  by  a  carrier  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  who  spent  75  percent  of  his  time  driving 
and  25  percent  of  his  time  washing  and  greasing  his  truck  in  any  one 
workweek  would  be  subject  to  the  Administrator's  jurisdiction  and 
entitled  to  overtime  after  the  number  of  hours  provided  as  the  statu- 
tory straight-time  workweek. 

The  present  issue  of  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  9,  which  is  the  fifth 
revision,  issued  October  1943,  holds  that  employees  of  motor  carriers 
whom  the  Commission  has  asserted  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are 
nevertheless  not  exempt  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  unless  the  greater  part  of  their  workweek  is 
spent  at  the  specific  duties  which  the  Commission  found  as  necessi- 
tating the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction. 

And  I  say.  Senator,  as  you  pointed  out.  Congress,  I  believe,  in  this 
bill  proposes  to  adopt  the  Administrator's  interpretation,  which  even 
the  Administrator  admits  has  no  effect. 

Senator  Eli^nder.  I  myself  think  that  the  bill  was  drafted  with 
that  in  mind. 
Mr.  Beardsley.  I  think  that  is  a  very  logical  conclusion. 
But  the  51  percent  interpretation  seems  destined  for  the  waste- 
basket,  and  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  9  would  appear  to  be  about 
to  go  under  the  knife  for  its  sixth  revision.  The  Se<;ond  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  recently  held  that  employees  of  interstate  motor 
carriers  who  devote  at  least  1  day  a  week  to  activities  affecting  safety 
of  operation  are  subject  to  the  Commission's,  not  the  Administrator's, 
jurisdiction  (Wallinf/  v.  Com/>f  Carriers,  Inc.,  decided  August  17,  1945! 
8  Wage  and  Hour  Reporter  883). 

This  somewhat  extended  resume  of  the  history  of  the  Administra- 
tor's Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  9  is  not  intended  primarily  to  show 
how  often  the  Administrator  has  been  wrong  but  rather  to  indicate 
to  the  subcommittee  the  needless  confusion  which  has  existed  over  a 
period  of  several  years  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  businessmen  as 
to  whether  or  not  their  employees  are  subject  to  the  act.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  what  these  interpretations  have  borne  some  fruit 
even  though  it  be  tainted.  For  instance,  a  district  court  in  Tennessee 
has  adopted  the  Administrator's  contention  in  WaUing  v.  Gordons 
Transports,  Inc.  (decided  x\ugust  6,  1945,  8  Wage  and  Hour  Reporter 
838).  That  is  the  contention  to  the  effect  that  even  though  an  em- 
ployee has  been  declared  exempt  by  the  Commission  he  did  not  devote 
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51  percent  of  his  time  in  any  one  workweek  to  exempt  activities  and 
therefore  he  was  entitled  to  overtime.  •  j    i  u 

And  in  Keeling  v.  Iluher  rf-  Iluher  Motor  Express,  Inc.,  decided  by 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  ot 
Kentucky  on  Januarv  30,  1945,  an  unreported  case,  the  court  ne  a 
that  certain  employees  of  an  interstate  motor  carrier,  admittedly 
mechanics  and  engaged  in  work  of  a  mechanical  nature  during  the 
entire  period  covered  by  the  suit,  were  nevertheless  not  subject  to  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  worked  on 
parts  which  were  later  installed  in  the  over-the-road  vehicles  oper- 
ated by  the  carrier  rather  than  directly  upon  the  vehicles  themselves. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  these  decisions,  which  we  believe  are 
clearly  erroneous,  will,  if  appealed,  be  overruled.  But  they  are  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming  to  the  carriers  involve  and  make  further 
expenditures  of  time  and  money  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  finally  a 
Supreme  Court  opinion  which  we  hope  will  eliminate  such  harass- 
ment of  motor  carriers  in  the  future.  , 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  railroads  are  required  to  comply 
only  with  the  minimum-wage  provisions  of  the  act  and  are  not  con- 
fronted with  the  confusion  in  which  the  motor  carriers  find  themselves 
by  virtue  of  the  Administrator's  efforts  to  detract  from  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  over  employees  of  interstate  motor  carriers.  Con- 
gress, having  declared  its  policy  to  be  "fair  and  impartial  regulation 
of  all  forms  of  transportation,  should  take  steps  to  correct  this  very 
apparent  inequity.    The  amendment  proposed  by  S.  1349  would  only 

aggravate  it.  .  „    ,  . 

I  should  like  to  deal  briefly  with  the  plight  of  thfe  motor  carrier 
whose  operations  are  confined  within  a  single  State  and  who  is  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  These 
carriers  have  operations  which  are,  in  most  instances,  competitive 
with  railroads,  which,  as  before  pointed  out,  are  not  required  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  to  pay  overtime  to  their  employees.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of  for-hire  carriers  are 
the  conunon  carriers,  who  are  required  by  law  to  accept  goods  which 
are  tendered  them  for  carriage.  They  cannot  determine  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  the  transportation  of  certain  goods  will  render 
them  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
Hccept  or  refuse  them  accordingly. 

As  previously  stated,  the  act  is  being  continuously  broadened  bv 
judicial  interpretation.  Intrastate  motor  carriers,  who  had  suppose<l 
themselves  exempt  bv  virtue  of  the  definition  of  "commerce"  con- 
tained in  section  3  (b)  of  the  act— which  is  relatively  close  to  that 
same  definition  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — are  finding  them- 
selves caught  up  on  the  hook  of  "production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
by  virtue  of  the  use  of  the  word  "transporting"  in  the  definition  of 
"produced"  under  section  3  (j)*. 

It  was  at  first  felt  by  the  industry  that  the  use  of  the  word  "trans- 
porting" was  intended  to  cover  employees  of  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  actual  production  of  goods  for 'commerce,  whose  duties  might 
require  them  to  carry  such  goods  at  one  or  another  stage  of  production 
in  or  about  their  place  of  manufacture.  We  did  not  believe  then, 
and  do  not  believe  now,  that  it  was  Congress'  intention  to  shackle 
the  small,  intrastate  carrier  with  the  burden  of  compliance  witli  the 
act  simply  because  he  might  be  called  on  at  one  time  or  another  to 
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transport,  between  two  points  in  the  same  State,  the  products  of  a 
manufacturer  who  is  truly  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  which 
are  intended  to  move  in  commerce. 

Some  of  the  courts  have  construed  the  term  "produced"  in  section  3 
(j)  of  the  act  so  broadly  as  to  leave  little  scope  for  any  activity  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  act.  In  the  recent  case  of  Walling  v. 
Or^ffln  Cartage  Co.,  decided  September  5,  1945,  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  8  Wage  and 
Hour  Keporter  028,  an  intrastate  carrier,  05  percent  of  whose  business 
is  the  transportation  of  castings,  forgings,  and  machine  parts  for  and 
between  two  or  three  Detroit  plants,  was  held  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act.     The  court,  saying  that — 

it  is  seemingly  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  even  consider  that  carting  goods 
from  one  place  to  another  in  Wayne  County  can  be  "producing." 

nevertheless  went  on  to  hold  that  such  transportation  did  constitute 
production  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  and  that  the  employer  was 
in  violation. 

The  case  just  referred  to  w^as  instituted  by  the  Administrator.  It 
may  naturally  be  expected  that  the  employees  of  the  company  con- 
cerned will  next  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  pocket  a  few 
hundreds  or  possibly  thousands  of  dollars  in  back  overtime  pay  and 
liquidated  damages  which  they  had  never  expected  would  be  theirs 
for  the  asking. 

Section  202  (b)  of  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating 
to  motor  carriers,  provides: 

Nothing  in  this*  part  shall  be  construed  to  alTect  the  powers  of  taxation  of 
the  several  States  or  to  authorize  a  motor  carrier  to  do  an  intratstate  business 
on  the  highways  of  any  State,  or  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  exercise  by 
each  State  of  the  power  of  regulation  of  intrastate  commerce  by  motor  carriers 
on  the  highways  thereof. 

Section  216  (e)  of  the  same  statute  denies  the  Commission  the 
power  to  prescribe  or  in  any  manner  regulate  rates,  fares,  or  charges 
for  intrastate  transportation,  or  for  any  service  connected  therewith, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

These  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  referred  to  seem 
clear  evidence  of  Congress'  intention  to  recognize  the  real  distinction 
between  interstate  commerce  and  the  transportation  of  property 
wholly  withm  a  State.  But  the  construction  placed  upon  the  term 
"produced"  by  the  court  in  the  Griffin  case  completely  obliterates  any 
such  distinction.  We  can  find  no  evidence  from  the  congressional 
debates  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  any  congressional  intent  to  make  such  a  radical  departure  from  its 
previous  conception  of  what  constituted  national,  as  disinguished 
from  parochial  activities.  Here  again,  we  believe  the  courts  have 
construed  the  congressional  enactment  more  broadly  than  Congress 
itself  intended  it  to  apply.  ^ 

In  that  connection,  I  just  picked  out  a  statement  a  little  while  aeo 
which  is  not  in  my  prepared  statement,  which  I  would  like  to  read  to' 
you.  This  is  the  statement  of  former  Congressman  Schneider  of 
Wisconsin,  then  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  and  he 
made  the  statement  at  the  time  the  conference  reported  the  'compro- 
mise bill.     Congi-essman  Schneider  said: 
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It  must  be  repeated,  however,  to  avoid  any  -[--^J^-f  ^ p^^^^^^^^ 
it  does  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  afCect  intrastate  oi  yuieijr 

business. 

That  citation  is  83  Congressional  Kecord  92G0.  A^n\.\^r^<, 

There,  again.  I  think  it  is  clear,  if  you  construe  the  cojt  ^^^^^^J^^ 

and  what  Congressman  Schneider  said,  one  or  the  other  ot  them  aie  a 

little  out  of  line.  .  i.  .i     tt     ^   r'^r..wv.Ufo^ 

Representative  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 

on  Revision  of  the  Laws,  has  said : 

Making  laws  understandable  is  as  important  as  making  the  laws. 
After  7  years'  operation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  we  can 
really  appreciate  his  statement.  For  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
are  still  in  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  act  applies  m  a  num- 
ber of  instances  and  coupled  with  this  is  the  ever-present  knowledge 
that  if  we  have  been  guilty  of  misunderstanding  language,  which  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  said  to  be  crystal  clear,  we  are 
faced  with  a  terrific  backlog  of  claims  for  overtime  and  liquidated 
damages  which  no  amount  of  good  faith  can  excuse. 

Congress  should  recognize  the  inherent  inequity  of  the  intrastate 
carrier  being  subject,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
to  rates  and  charges,  hours  of  service,  and  so  forth,  of  State  utility 
commissions,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  his  compliance  with  the 
complicated  provisions  of  this  Federal  act  ostensibly  intended  to  reach 
activities  in  interstate  commerce  only.  The  act  should  be  amended  to 
preserve  the  well-known  and  long  recogriized  distinction  between  inter- 
state and  local  activities  of  motor  carriers.  . 

The  final  provision  of  S.  1349  which  I  should  like  to  discuss  is  the 
proposed  amendment  of  section  16  (b)  to  provide  a  5-year  period  of 
limitations  upon  actions  for  unpaid  minimum  w^ages  or  overtime  com- 
pensation, plus  an  additional  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 

Here  I  find  myself  for  the  moment  in  agreement  with  Mr.  I>onner. 

With  the  spirit  of  the  amendment  we  are  in  complete  accord.  The 
absence  of  a  limitations  period  for  the  institution  of  such  suits  has  been 
a  source  of  confusion  and  controversy  since  the  act  first  became  efiec- 
tive.  But  the  5-year  period  provided  in  S.  1349  would  work  an  undue 
hardship  on  employers  who  in  good  faith  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
act,  but  run  afoul  of  some  technicality  in  the  law  or  a  "revised  inter- 
pretation of  the  Administrator.  . 

We  not  only  believe  that  the  act  should  include  a  limitations  pro- 
vision, though  much  shorter  than  that  proposed  in  S.  1349,  but  that 
claimants  who  have  acquired  rights  of  action  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  any  amendatory  legislation  should  be  required  to  enforce  their 
rights  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  thereafter. 

The  desirability  of  statutes  of  limitation  has  been  recently  pointed 

out  by  the  Supreme  Court : 

The  statutes  of  limitations,  like  the  equitable  doctrine  of  laches,  in  their  con- 
clusive effects  are  designed  to  promote  justice  by  preventing  surprises,  through 
the  revival  of  claims  that  have  been  allowed  to  slumber  until  evidence  has  been 
lost,  memories  have  faded,  and  witnesses  have  disappeared  (Order  of  Railroad 
Teleoravhers  v.  Railway  Express  Aoencu.  321  U.  S.  342). 

Where  evidence  has  been  lost  or  memories  have  faded,  the  employee 
is  as  much  apt  to  suffer  as  the  employer.     So  it  seems  apparent  that  a 
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limitations  period  of  5  years  might  very  well  result  in  hardship  for  all 
concerned,  employer  and  emi)loyee  alike. 

We  believe  a  1-year  period  of  limitation  will  do  substantial  justice 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating,  at  least  somewhat,  the 
inequities  which  are  presently  inherent  in  the  Fair  Lalmr  Standards 
Act. 

The  point  will  probably  be  raised— and  I  believe  it  was— that  the 
statutes  of  limitation  applying  to  actions  under  the  act  are  somewhat 
longer  than  the  1  year  which  we  suggest.  In  such  a  case,  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  sulx'ommittee  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
State  laws  were  in  effect  long  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lation. They  simply  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  legislation  because  of 
the  omission  by  Congress  of  any  period  of  limitations  in  the  act.  The 
States  which  have  passed  limitations  periods  specifically  applying  to 
the  act  have  passed  them  generally  for  much  shoiter  periods  tlian  Mr. 
Donner  mentioned.  I  agree  with  him.  He  say  the  States  are  trying 
to  undercut  the  Federal  legislation.  I  think  the  States  i*ecognize  the 
inequity  of  the  act  because  of  the  confusion  therein  and  the  complete 
chaos  that  is  there  evident,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  employees 
cannot  tell  from  day  to  day  what  they  aie  subject  to. 

The  States,  recognizing  the  justice  of  a  short  period  of  limitation, 
have  enacted  such  laws.  As  Mr.  Doimer  has  pointed  out,  two  other 
States,  Oregon  and  Iowa— I  do  not  question  their  faith,  I  think  they 
are  in  good  faith — enacted  6-months  statutes,  which  were  held  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Federal  district  courts.  To  my  knowledge,  those 
cases  have  not  gone  up.     I  wish  they  had. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  State  legislatures,  those  of  Iowa  and  Ore- 
gon, recognizing  the  absolute  need  for  a  short  limitations  period  to 
prevent  injustices,  enacted  laws  outlawing  actions  brought  to  enforce 
claims  for  overtime  and  liquidated  damages  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.     In  both  cases  Federal  district  courts  declared  the 
statutes  unconstitutional.    The  Iowa  case  is  0.  E.  Elliott  v.  John  Mor- 
T(dl  i&  Co.^  and  was  an  oral  opinion.     The  Oregon  case  is  Kurth  v. 
E.  H.  Clarke  Lumber  Co.  (8  Wa^re  and  Hour  Reporter  G9) .     Iowa  has 
since   passed   another   law,    which   limits   such    actions   to   2   years. 
Frankly,  it  is  diflicult  for  us  to  see  how  a  Federal  court  can  diaw  aii 
arbitrary  line,  marking  off  what  is  valid  from  what  is  invalid  in  the 
w^ay  of  State  action  to  provide  limitations  of  action  ui)on  Federal 
legislation,  especially  when  the  Federal  law  impliedly  invited  just 
such  State  action.     We  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  the  Federal 
courts'  opinions  would  have  been  had  the  limitations  period  been  1 
year,  as  it  is  in  I^uisiana,  Colorado,  Florida,  Alabama,  North  Dakota 
and  South  Carolina.  ' 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Oregon  6-month  limitation  statute  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Oregon  Legislature  in  the  1045  session  and  died  there. 
Whether  or  not  the  Oregon  State  couils  will  follow  the  Federal  courts' 
interpi-etation  cannot,  of  course,  be  foi-eseen.  If  they  do  not  another 
impasse  such  as  that  existing  in  the  State  of  Washington  will*  be  cre- 
ated. In  the  latter  State  a  Federal  district  court  has  held  that  the 
limitations  period  applicable  to  actions  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  is  3  years  (Cunmngham  v.  Weyerhauser  Timber  Co.  52  F 
Sujip.  054,  decided  November  8, 1943) .  On  the  other  hand,  in  Cannon 
V.  Miller  (8  Wage  and  Hour  Reporter  217)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  in  a  decision  rendered  January  26  1945  has  held 


the  limitations  period  to  be  2  years.  We  cannot  be  sure  which  of  the 
two  courts  is  correct,  but  the  situation  points  up  graphically  the  neces- 
sitv  of  Federal  legislation  to  provide  a  time  limit  for  the  bringing  of 
actions  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

We  think  a  little  bit  of  simple  arithmetic  will  clearly  illustrate  the 
necessity  for  a  reasonably  short  limitations  period  in  order  to  protect 
employers  who  try  in  good  faith  to  obey  the  statute.  It  should  be 
remembered,  in  the  first  instance,  that  many  small  employers,  faced 
with  the  judgment  of  a  trial  court,  have,  because  of  economic  limita- 
tions, little  choice  but  to  attempt  to  make  the  best  of  it,  rather  than 
appeal. 

If  I  may  divert  here,  I  would  like  to  call  the  subcommittee's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Donner  pointed  out  that  the  average  employee 
has  no  opportunity  to  know  what  the  provisions  of  the  law  are,  that 
he  is  in  the  dark  and  he  is  not  protected.  So  far  as  our  industry  is 
concerned,  we  believe  the  small  employer  has  much  less  protection  than 
the  employee.  The  unions  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  people,  so  far  as 
our  industi*y  is  concerned,  see  to  it  pretty  clearly  that  the  employee 
knows  wdiat  his  obligations  are.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  forced  to 
admit  w^e  constantly  find  little  fellows  who  have  one  or  two  trucks  and 
who  are  just  squeezing  by,  who  do  not  know  whether  they  are  covered 
by  the  act,  especially  when  their  operations  are  confined  to  one  State 
and  they  did  not  think  they  were  covered  by  the  Intei-state  Commerce 
Act. 

I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  the  case  of  Keeling  v.  Ruber  cfe  Ruber 
Motor  Express.  There,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  employer,  an  inter- 
state motor  carrier,  relying  on  the  jurisdiction  over  mechanics  asserted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  having  in  good  faith  and 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process  entered  into  a  contract  which 
did  not  require  the  payment  of  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours,  was 
held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  act  and  liable  to  the  employees  in  question 
for  back  overtime,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  money  as  liquidated 
damages,  plus  attorneys'  fees.  If  that  decision  stands,  practically 
every  interstate  motor  carrier  of  any  size,  will  have  been  in  violation, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  since  its  effective  date. 
And  their  good  faith  and  collective  bargaining  will  not  help  them 
escape  the  resultant  liability. 

According  to  our  information,  the  majority  of  union  contracts  be- 
tween interstate  motor  carriers  and  their  employees  provide  for  over- 
time wages  only  after  a  workweek  of  48  to  51  hours,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  contracts  using  54  hours  as  the  breakline.  We  do  not  have  the 
figures  showing  wage  payments  in  the  Louisville  area  where  Huber  & 
Huber  is  domiciled,  but  we  are  told  that  journeymen  mechanics  are 
paid  95  cents  per  hour  in  the  Atlanta  area.  Using  this  figure,  and 
taking  a  workw(^k  of  18  hours,  we  find  that  the  contract  calls  for  a  pay- 
ment of  $45.60  for  the  period  agreed  upon.  But  under  the  court's 
decision  holding  these  mechanics  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  employer  is  required  to  pay  the  regular  rate  of  95  cents  for 
the  first  40  hours,  plus  overtime  at  $1,425  |)er  hour  for  the  8  additional 
hours.  Thus  we  find  that  the  employer  should  have  paid  $38  straight 
time  plus  $11.40  overtime,  or  a  total  of  $49.40  for  the  48-hour  week. 
This  makes  hini  liable  to  each 'and  every  one  of  his  employees  in  the 
category  of  which  we  are  speaking  in  the  amount  of  $3.80  per  week 
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for  back  overtime,  plus  $8.80  per  week  for  liquidated  damages,  or  a 
total  of  $7.()0  per  week  plus  an  attorney's  fee  which  cannot,  of  course, 
be  predetermined.  $7.(>0  is  not  much  money,  but  when  it  is  realized 
that  runs  back  for  52  weeks  in  the  year,  and  in  some  instances  a 
])eriod  of  6  years  in  these  States  where  le<rislatures  have  not  passed 
statutes  of  limitations  specifically  applying  to  the  act,  and  where, 
as  in  the  Keeling  case,  not  one  but  five  employees  were  suing,  we 
can  see  it  amounts  to  real  money. 

For  workweeks  longer  than  48  hours  or  where  the  wage  rate  is  higher 
than  that  cited,  the  liability  of  the  employer  would  be  increased. 
Thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  employers  exercising  the  utmost  good 
faith  can  be  mulcted  of  substantial  sums  of  money  under  even  as  short 
a  limitation  period  as  1  year. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  changes  which  we  respectfully  suggest 
should  be  made  in  S.  1349,  and  the  amendments  which  should  be  made 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  order  to  carry  out  Congress 
original  intent. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Why  do  you  speak  of  being  mulcted,  if  that  is 
only  to  pay  what  the  law  requires  ? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  You  mean  my  use  of  the  term  f 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Because  I  feel  it  is  highly  inequitable,  where  an 
employer  in  good  faith,  relying  on  the  determination  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  it  is  clearly  authorized  to 
make  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  complying  with  that  in- 
terpretation to  the  letter  and  therefore  not  paying  overtime  after  40 
hours,  and  who,  in  addition,  has  a  union  contract  entered  into  m  good 
faith  which  calls  for  the  payment  of  overtime  not  after  40  hours  but 
after  48  hours,  then  when  lie  loses  the  court  decision  I  feel  that  is 
not  an  equitable  state  of  affairs. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  feel  he  has  been  mulcted  by  the  court  f. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  feel  the  result  is  that  money  has  come  out  of  his 
pocket  which  could  not,  under  any  equitable  set  of  conditions,  have 
been  taken  from  him.  For  this  motor  carrier  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, I  feel  we  are  entitled  to  use  that  word. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  act  was  revised  five  times.  .  ,    .   .  ,   .  , 

Mr.  Beardsley.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  Administrator's  interpretative 
bulletin  by  which  he  indicates  what  his  course  will  be. 

Senator  Eli^.nder.  Suppose  an  employer  complied  with  regulation 
3  let  us  say,  of  the  Administrator's  interpretative  bulletin,  and  then 
the  fifth  interpretation  changed  the  third  regulation,  giving  the  em- 
ployee an  opportunity  of  obtaining  relief,  are  we  to  understand  you 
have  cases  in  which  that  has  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  do  not  recall  any  offhand.  If  you  could  give  me 
a  specific  instance,  I  might  refer  to  that. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out,  nrst  of  all,  although  these  interpre- 
tative bulletins  flood  the  country,  the  Administrator  is  very  careful 
to  say  they  are  not  binding. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  the  point  I  am  driving  at.  I  can  be  a 
little  more  specific  as  to  a  case  in  my  own  bailiwick.  The  Administra- 
tor who  preceded  Mr.  Walling  interpreted  the  act  in  a  certain  way  and 
that  interpretation  was  held  effective,  oh,  for  about  5  years,  and  about 
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3  or  4  months  ago  Mr.  Walling  reversed  that  interpretation.    He  says 
the  former  Administrator  was  wrong  in  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  As  I  recall  it,  along  those  lines,  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
I  believe  was  the  original  Administrator,  made  a  statement  at  one  time 
to  the  effect  if  the  aggregate  take-home  pay  satisfied  the  minimum,  plus 
time  and  a  half  at  such  minimum,  that  that  constituted  compliance 
with  the  act. 

Of  course,  when  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  agree  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, it  does  not  avail  the  employer  in  that  he  has  complied 
to  the  utmost  with  the  regulation:  he  is,  nevertheless,  held  liable,  and 
he  pays  the  monetary  damages.  That  came  out  very  clearly  in  the 
Missel  case.  It  was  pointed  out  there  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
the  employees  over  whom  the  Commission  would  assert  jurisdiction 
until  it  had  come  to  a  decision,  and  yet  the  Court  held  that  the  act 
applied  nevertheless,  and  it  was  not  the  employee's  fault  that  the 
Commission  took  so  long,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  qourse,  it  is  your  view  that  if  an  employer 
complies  with  an  interpretation  put  on  the  act  by  the  Administrator 
he  should  certainly  be  relieved  from  any  fault. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Well,  I  say  that  generally.  However,  I  say  it  is 
our  view  here  in  this  instance  that  the  Administrator  clearly  has  no 
authority  to  even  issue  a  bulletin,  so  far  as  motor-carrier  coverage  is 
concerned. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  you  think  if  an  employer  acts  on  the  inter- 
pretation in  good  faith,  that  should  end  it. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  speaking.  Of  course,  T  still  feel 
that  the  Commission  should  have  the  authority  to  issue  a  bulletin. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  speaking  of  interpretations  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Yes,  sir ;  which  he  is  authorized  to  make. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  think  there  should  be  a  provision  in  the 
law  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  no  jurisdiction  ? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  No,  sir.    Do  you  mean  that  specifically,  sir  ? 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  you  do  not  think  that  a 
court  should  have  a  right  to  in  any  way  review  the  decisions. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  at  all.  I  mean 
the  Court  should  have  every  right  to  review  the  decisions,  but  when 
the  Court  comes  to  a  decision  which  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, that  employers  who  in  the  meanwhile,  in  the  intervening 
period,  had  relied  on  the  interpretations  of  the  Administrator  should 
not  be  penalized  for  their  reliance  on  this  administrative  agency  of 
the  Government. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  would  not  that  be  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  Supreme  Court  should  not  have  any  authority  to  upset  a  decision? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  It  would  be  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  every  authority;  but  once 
the  Supreme  Court  had  upset  the  decision,  the  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  issue  a  new  regulation  complying  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation;  but  if  the  employer  in  good  faith  had  relied  on  the 
Administrator's  interpretation  which  was  subsequently  held  invalid, 
he  should  not  be  penalized  by  such  a  reliance  until  the  Court  passed 
on  it. 
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Senator  Tuxxell.  In  otlier  words,  that  the  prior  decision  should 
stand  re^ardlciss  of  tlie  law. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Not  as  to  the  future  but  as  to  tlie  past.  If  Con- 
gress establishes  an  agency  such  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
appoints  an  Administrator,  and  gives  him  autliority  to  make  regula- 
tions, should  employei-s  who  complied  with  tlie  regulations  be 
penalized  ? 

Senator  Tunxell.  No,  sir;  but  they  should  he  held  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  They  should  be  held  to  the  law;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunxell.  But  vou  sav  now  as  to  anvthing  that  has  passed 
they  should  not  be  held  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  I  mean  where  they  rely 
on  the  interpretation  issued  by  the  Administrator  who  is  specifically 
empowered  by  the  Congress  to  make  such  interpretations,  and  he  does 
so,  that  the  employer  who  relies  upon  such  interpretations  should  not 
be  penalized  as  he  is  in  section  16  (b).  when  the  Supreme  Court  comes 
along  and  disagrees  with  the  Administrator. 

Senator  Ellexder.  In  other  words,  when  the  Administrator  makes 
a  ruling,  that  ought  to  be  law  until  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is  not 
the  law  ^ 

Mr.  Beardsley.  If  he  makes  a  regulation  and  the  employers  do  not 
comply  with  it,  they  are  brought  into  the  court  either  under  the  civil 
or  criminal  law\ 

Senator  Tunxell.  And 'even  after  he  is  brought  into  court,  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  no  jurisdiction  to  set  aside  the  decision 
that  had  been  made  so  far  as  anything  that  has  passed  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  The  Supreme  Court  might  disagree  that  it  complies 
with  any  regulation  that  the  Administratoi*  made.  I  say  that  em- 
ployers who  up  until  the  time  of  that  disagreement  had  complied 
strictly  with  the  letter  of  the  Administrators  regulation  should  not 
be  penalized  by  their  compliance  of  the  law.  They  are  forced  to 
comply  with  it,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  criminal  provisions  of 
the  law  if  they  do  not  comply  with  it. 

Senator  Tcxnell.  I  think  I  undei-stand  you.  Have  you  some- 
thing further? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  just  want  to  run  over  the  intendment  of  the 
changes  we  suggest  in  the  bill  and  which  should  be  also  made  in  the  act. 

Senator  Ellexder.  You  mean  the  law  itself? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  First  of  all,  the  changes  which  we  believe  should 
be  made  in  the  bill  S.  1341),  and  finally  the  changes  which  we  think 
should  be  made  in  the  act.     As  to  the  clianges  suggested  in  S.  1340 : 

First.  On  page  2,  line  13,  eliminate  "(1)"'  and  change  the  semicolon 
in  line  16  to  a  period,  eliminating  the  rest  of  line  16  and  lines  17  and 
18,  leaving  secticm  2  of  the  act  as  pi*esently  written. 

That  would  eliminate  the  proi)osed  amendment  to  section  2  of  the 
act,  leaving  the  declaration  of  policy  as  pre.sently  written. 

Second.  On  page  3  eliminate  lines  3  through  8.  The  definitions 
of  "job  classification''  and  "unskilled  job  classificaticm''  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  section  2  of  the  bill  under  this  suggested  change. 

Third.  Stiike  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  6  of  the  act,  pages 
3  and  4,  leaving  the  section  as  presently  written. 

This  change  which  we  suggest  in  the  bill  would  leave  the  present 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  act  undisturbed. 
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Fourth.  Substitute  for  the  present  phraseology,  lines  5  to  12,  page 
4,  the  following : 

Sec.  7.  (a)  No  employer  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
employ  any  of  his  employees  who  is  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty  hours  unless  such 
employee  receive  compensation  aggregating  not  less  than  the  minimum  provided 
in  section  6  for  the  first  forty  hours  plus  one  and  one-half  times  such  minimum 
for  all  hours  thereafter,  in  any  such  workweek. 

This  suggested  change  would  amend  the  act  to  provide  that  payment 
of  a  weekly  sum  aggregating  at  least  40  hours  straight-time  pay  at 
the  minimum,  plus  one  and  one-half  such  minimum  for  all  overtime, 
would  constitute  compliance  with  section  7  of  the  act. 

Senator  P^llender.  Would  that  amendment  also  take  care  of  the 
situation  which  you  discussed  awhile  ago,  wherein  the  courts  have 
taken  jurisdiction'  of  cases  not  covered  by  the  act — that  is,  not  intended 

to  be  covered  by  the  act? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  You  are  referring  to  the  intrastate  carrier  who 
operates  solely  within  the  State  and  who  is  not  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act? 

Senator  Ellexder.  I  agree  with  you  fully  as  to  what  you  stated 
awhile  ago,  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  was 
in  the  conference  which  you  mentioned,  when  the  bill  was  enacted 
in  1938.  It  was  certainly  my  interpretation  of  the  act  that  it  would 
apply  only  for  the  protection  of  the  sweatshop  employees. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Our  fourth  suggested  change  would  amend  the 
act  to  make  the  aggregate  of  the  take-home  pay  the  criterion  rather 
than  the  artificial  determination. 

Senator  Ellender.  A  moment  ago  you  mentioned  a  case  where  it 
affected  a  man  getting  $11  a  day. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Yes,  sir.  The  aggregate  would  cover  him.  That 
was  the  Warren  Bradshaw  case,  as  you  recall.  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  Your  idea  would  be  to  exclude  him,  let 
him  take  care  of  himself  by  collective  bargaining  or  any  other  method  ? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  At  $11  a  day,  I  would  say  he  was  pretty  well  taken 
care  of. 

Senator  Ellexder.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Five.  iStrike  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  8, 
page  5,  line  15.  to  page  10,  line  3,  leaving  the  section  as  presently 
written.     That  suffjrested  change  would  delete  from  the  bill  the  pro- 
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visions  amending  section  8  of  the  act  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  "interrelated  job  classifications"  and  minimum  wage  rates  appli- 
cable thereto. 

Six.  Substitute  for  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  13  (b) ,  page 
12,  lines  9  to  16,  of  the  bill,  the  following: 

(b)i  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  (1)  any  em. 
ployee  of  a  common  or  contract  carrier  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  part 
II  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act;  (2)  any  employee  of  a  private  carrier  subject 
to  part  IT  of  the  Interstate  Tonnnerce  Act  with  respect  to  whom  the  Interstate 
rommerce  Connnission  has  i)Ower  to  estal)lish  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  such  Act;  or  (3) 
any  employee  of  an  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act. 

This  suggested  change  wotdd  place  interstate  for-hire  carriers  on 
an  equal  com])etitive  footing  with  the  railroads  by  exempting  all  their 
employees  from  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  act.     Xo  change 
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would  be  made  so  far  as  employees  of  private  carriers  are  concerned. 
That  is  for  the  reason  Mr.  Lawrence  suggested,  tliat  private  carriers 
are  simply  an  adjunct  of  another  business.  In  other  words,  a  big 
manufacturer  who  might  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel  might 
transport  some  of  his  steel  in  his  own  trucks;  and  he  would  be,  to 
that  extent,  a  private  carrier. 

Seven.  Change  the  words  "5  years,"  in  line  11,  page  13,  to  read 
"1  year." 

This  change  would  make  the  limitations  period  provided  in  section 
8  of  the  bill  1  year  instead  of  5  years. 

Eight.  Change  the  period  after  the  word  "situated,"  in  line  17,  to 
a  comma  and  insert  the  following :  '' 

Provided,  however.  That  actions  upon  claims  accrued  prior  to  the  eflfectlve  date 
of  this  section,  as  amended,  which  have  not  otherwise  expired^  may  l)e  insti- 
tuted within  ninety  days  thereof  and  not  after. 

That  suggested  change  would  require  parties  having  claims  which 
arose  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  prosecute  such  claims  within 
a  period  of  90  days  after  the  bill  becomes  law. 

There  are  three  amendments  in  addition  to  the  amendments  to  S. 
1349  which  we  suggest  should  be  made  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

One.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  should  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

(b)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce,  transportation,  transmission,  or 
communication  among  the  several  States  or  from  any  State  to  any  place  outside 
thereof,  except  that  no  common,  contract,  or  private  carrier  by  motor  vehicle 
shall  be  held  to  be  engaged  in  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  unless 
such  carrier  shall  be  engaged  in  "interstate  commerce"  as  that  terra  is  defined 
in  section  203  (a)   (10)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  parr  II. 

The  definition  of  "commerce,"  in  section  3  (b),  so  far  as  intrastate 
motor  carriers  are  concerned,  should  be  amended  so  that  carriers  who 
are  not  engaged  in  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  may  not  be  held  to  be  so  engaged  under  the  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act. 
2.  Subsection  (j)  of  section  3  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(j)  "Produced"  means  produced,  manufactured,  mined,  handled,  or  in  any 
Other  manner  worked  on  in  any  State;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an 
employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  if 
such  employee  was  employed  in  producing,  mining,  handling,  transporting,  or 
in  any  other  manner  working  on  such  goods,  or  in  any  process  or  occupation 
necessary  to  the  production  thereof,  in  any  State:  Prm-ided.  That  common  and 
contract  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  the 
production  of  goods  because  of  transportation  services  rendered,  nor  shall  em- 
ployees of  such  carriers  be  deemed  engaged  in  such  production,  or  in  any  process 
or  occupation  necessary  thereto  by  virtue  of  their  employment. 

'  The  definition  of  "produced"  in  section  3  (j)  should  be  amended  to 
provide  that  intrastate  common  and  contract  carriage  of  property 
shall  not  constitute  production  of  goods  for  "commerce"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

Three.  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  15  should  be  amended  to  read 

as  follows : 

(a)  After  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person— 

"(1)  to  transport,  offer  for  transportation,  ship,  deliver,  or  sell  in  commerce, 
or  to  ship,  deliver,  or  sell  with  knowledge  that  shipment  or  delivery  or  sale 
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thereof  in  commerce  is  intended,  any  goods  in  the  production  of  which  any  em- 
ployee was  employed  in  violation  of  section  6  or  section  7,  or  in  violation  of  any 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  issued  under  section  14;  except  that 
no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  impose  any  liability  upon  any  common  or  contract 
carrier  for  the  transportation  in  commerce  in  the  regular  course  of  such  carrier  s 
business  of  any  goods  produced  by  any  other  person  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Section  15  (a)  (1)  should  be  amended  to  conform  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  section  3  (j),  and  to  clarify  and  broaden  the 
present  exemption  pertaining  to  tie  innocent  carriage  of  "hot  goods" 
by  common  carriers. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  any  questions,  Senator? 

Senator  Ellender.  No. 

Senator  Tunneij..  Thank  you  verv  much. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  RICHARD  A.  LESTER,  PROFESSOR  OF 
ECONOMICS,  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Lester.  I  am  Prof.  Richard  A.  Lester. 

For  the  last  5  years  I  have  been  professor  of  economics  in  Duke 
University  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

I  am  now  becoming  associated  with  Princeton  University  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics. 

During  the  last  6  months,  approximately,  I  have  been  chairman  of 
the  Southern  Textile  Commission  under  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  which  was  set  up  to  take  care  of  differentials  in  wages  above 
the  minimum  under  the  National  War  Labor  Board's  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  in  which  there  were  five  peg  points  established,  and  the 
parties  were  to  negotiate  for  intervening  jobs  between  those  peg 
points,  and  any  negotiations  were  subject  to  approval  or  decision  of 
the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  that,  during  the  last  year  I  have  had  a  grant  from 
the  General  Education  Board  to  study  wage  differentials,  particu- 
larlv  in  the  South. 

Tliat  grant  was  given  at  my  request,  and  the  subject  was  at  my  own 
selection. 

I  think  that  perhaps  covers  the  preliminary  remarks. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  mean  differentials  between  persons 
working  in  the  same  industry  in  the  same  location,  or  between  different 
regions? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  will  explain  that,  Senator. 

There  are  three  types  of  differentials : 

Between  the  North  and  South ;  between  industries  within  the  South ; 
between  firms  in  the  same  industry  in  the  same  location  within  the 

South. 

It  was  a  general  subject  of  w^age  differentials;  it  was  not  confined 
solely  to  the  North-South  differential. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  speaking  now  of  your  study? 

Mr.  Lester.  That  is  right. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  you  want  me  to  go  into  that.  That  is  the 
only  thing  I  can  testify  on  particularly  as  an  expert.  I  cannot  testify 
on  particular  provisions  of  the  bill.  If  you  want  to  interrupt  me  at  any 
time,  you  go  right  ahead. 
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I  published  one  article  dealing  with  the  past  trends.  There  are  four 
other  articles  that  are  coming  out  in  the  December  and  January  issues 
of  four  different  publications. 

I  want  to  sunnnarize  briefly  the  result  of  those  studies,  if  I  may,  and 
I  will  summarize  them  under  four  headings. 

First,  what  has  the  North-South  wage  differential  been? 

AVhat  is  the  past  trend  in  the  North-South  wage  differential  in  dif- 
ferent industries? 

That  I  have  pretty  well  summarized  in  that  ])aniphlet  I  have  given 
you  that  was  published  in  the  Southern  Economic  Journal.  (Text 
of  the  pamphlet  appears  in  the  appendix.) 

The  next  general  heading  I  would  like  to  talk  under  is  how  the 
North-South  wage  differential  varies  from  industry  to  industry,  and 
also  from  firm  to  firm  within  the  same  industry,  and  firms  in  the 
same  industry  in  the  same  locality. 

Then  the  third  question  I  would  like  to  say  something  on  has  to  do 
with  whether  these  differences  in  wages  paid'for  the  same  sort  of  jobs 
for  the  same  type  of  labor  represent  differences  in  labor  productivity. 

Fourthly,  I  would  like  to  tell  vou  what  adjustments  firms  can  make 
to  a  narrowing  North-South  differential  or  elimintion  of  such  differ- 
ential. 

Senator  Ellendkr.  Before  you  procede,  would  you  be  able  to  tell 
us  the  source  of  your  data  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  am  coming  to  that  now. 

What  I  did,  for  one  thing,  was  to  send  questionnaires  to  about  100 
firms  that  have  plants  both  in  the  North  and  South.  That  was  one 
source  of  data,  not  for  the  pamphlet  vou  have,  but  with  regard  to  the 
items  that  I  will  now  identify. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  did  you  select  the  firms? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  selected  all  the  firms  I  could  find  in  manufacturing 
that  had  plants  in  both  areas.  I  kept  that  strictly  to  manufacturing. 
It  was  not  commerce  or  anything  else.  There  may  be  a  few  more  than 
that,  but  I  think  it  pretty  w^ell  covers  it. 

Those  firms  had  a  total  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  employees 
throughout  the  country.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  number  of  plants, 
and  so  forth. 

They  are  mainly  large  concerns,  although  the  average  number  of 
employees  are  about  between  1,000  and  2,000,  I  forget  the  figures. 
If  you  want  them,  I  can  give  them  to  you. 

The  other  source  I  used  was  to  submit  questionnaires  to  concerns  in 
the  South  itself  that  were  in  industries  and  manufacturing,  that  gen- 
erally had  fairly  good-sized  North-South  differentials  in  the  statistics 
I  had. 

I  quest  ionnaired  about  440  firms  of  that  sort.  I  just  picked  them  out 
of  eight  industries.     I  can  name  the  industries  if  you  wish. 

As  we  go  along,  I  will  name  some  of  them. 

Addressing  myself  then,  first,  to  the  first  general  question  I  had  : 

What  has  happened  to  the  North-South  differential? 

Most  of  that  is  summarized  in  the  pamphlet  I  gave  you. 

I  will  just  mention  a  few  brief  highlights  on  that. 

We  have  pretty  good  statistics  on  that,  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  collected.  That  North-South  differential  has  existed  well 
over  50  years,  and  in  some  industries  it  has  not  changed  much,  while 
in  other  industries  it  lias  changed  considerably. 
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If  you  look  at  some  of  the  charts  in  here— page  318  is  the  first  one— 
that  gives  the  South  in  percentage  to  the  North,  and  the  actual  statis- 
tics are  in  the  back,  in  these  tables. 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  them.  You  can  see  the  sources  of 
them.  They  are  all  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Annual 
Keport  on  the  different  industries. 

If  you  look  at  this  you  will  see,  in  general,  the  trend  here. 

This  deals  with  the  trends. 

The  trend  of  some  of  these  has  been  rather  horizontal,  that  is, 
following  the  trades  on  that  page. 

Farm  wages  has  been  somewhat  down ;  metal  trades  has  been  some- 
what down,  while  cotton  textiles  has  moved  upward. 

There  is  another  chart  on  page  326  that  shows  for  lumber  and  blast 
furnaces,  and  on  page  330  for  paper  and  pulp,  furniture,  seamless 
hosiery,  and  fertilizer. 

If  you  make  a  study  of  it  I  think  you  will  be  struck  by  certain  things : 

One  is  that  the  Nclrth-South  differential — by  that  t  mean  the  aver- 
age differential  between  firms  in  the  South  and  firms  in  the  North — 
varies  w^idely  in  this  industry. 

For  instance,  there  is  not  much  North-South  differential  in  aircraft. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  pays  the  same  in  the  South  as  it  pays  in  the  North. 

In  the  oil  industry  there  is  not  much  of  a  differential;  whereas,  in 
rubber  it  runs  very  much  from  25  to  30  percent.  That  industry  is 
closely  tied  up  with  automobiles,  oil,  and  aircraft.  Indeed,  there  are 
two  large  rubber  companies  that  are  in  the  aircraft  producing  busi- 
ness, or  have  been. 

The  relative  expansion  of  an  industry  in  the  South  apparently  has 
helped  to  explain  the  partial  elimination  of  the  North-South  differ- 
ential. 

If  you  refer  to  the  chart,  for  example,  which  shows  the  proportion 
of  spindleage  in  the  South,  and  also  the  ratio  of  the  wages  in  about 
eight  occupaticms,  I  think,  in  the  cotton  textile  industry,  you  will  see 
that  in  general  when  the  differential  narrowed  it  was  in  the  period 
when  the  spindleage  was  increasing  very  rapidly.  That  is  around 
180r>  to  about  1911,  and  then  again  from  about  1925  to  1934. 

If  you  look  at  the  different  industries  you  are  struck,  I  think,  by  the 
fact  that  New  Deal  legislation,  NBA,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
and  so  forth,  have  not  had  as  great  an  influence  on  the  North-South 
differential  as  you  might  li,ave  expected  from  popular  discussion. 

I  can  point  to  industries  in  which  it  apparently  has  had  no  influence 
at  all,  or  at  least  the  North-South  differential  has  not  been  reduced. 

In  furniture,  for  example,  there  has  been  practically  no  reduction. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  differential  between  the  North  and 
South  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  In  furniture? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lester.  It  averages  about  30  percent. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  cotton  textiles? 

Mr.  Lester.  It  averages  about  15  percent. 

The  figures  are  in  the  back  here.    I  will  give  you  the  exact  figure. 

The  last  year  I  have  is  the  9  months  for  1944,  at  the  time  I  published 
this,  and  it  was  about  17  percent. 

I  am  going  to  come  to  that.  Senator. 

Tliat  is  an  average  figure  and  it  does  not  mean  so  much. 
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There  are  cotton-textile  firms  in  the  South  that  are  paying  as  good 
wages  as  the  average  in  the  Nortli,  and  some  of  them  even  better. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  hmibering  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  The  differential  is  considerable  in  lumbering. 

I  have  a  chart  here  which  is  a  little  inadequate,  because  that  does 
not  liaye  as  many  occupations  as  I  would  like  to  have  for  lumbering. 

I  think  there  are  only  four  or  five  occupations  that  I  could  get  that  I 
carry  back  through  that  50-year  period.  It  has  not  changed  much  in 
lumbering. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  would  you  say  the  differential  is? 

Mr.  Lester.  In  lumbering? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lester.  I  would  say  it  is  about  30  percent,  30  to  40  percent. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  really  good  comparison,  because  I  have  lived  on 
the  west  coast  for  a  couple  of  years  and  the  lumbering  there  is  abso- 
lutely different  from  the  lumbering  we  have  in  the  South. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  learned  the  other  day  an  operator  obtained  out 
of  1  tree  11  carloads  of  lumber,  whereas,  in  the  South  it  might  take  in 
many  instances  from  4  to  5  acres  of  timber  to  produce  11  carloads  of 
lumber. 

Mr.  Lester.  The  productivity  per  man  in  lumbering  was  some- 
thing like  three  times  as  high  on  the  west  coast  per  thousand  board 
feet  of  lumber  as  in  the  South. 

Senator  Eli^nder.  That  is  because  of  the  size  of  the  timber  on  the 
west  coast? 

Mr.  Lester.  And  mechanization. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  right. 

They  use  machines  that  could  not  be  used  in  the  South  to  advantage, 
isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

I  will  not  dwell  any  more  upon  this  particular  question,  except  to 
say  this:  The  war  has  apparently  had  as  much  influence  in  reducing 
the  North-South  differential,  if  not  more,  than  the  various  legislations 
we  have  passed.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  wage  minimum 
under  that,  has  caused  little,  apparently,  if  any,  permanent  reduction 
in  the  Noi*th-South  differential  in  cotton  textiles,  fuiTiiture,  full- 
fashioned  hosiery,  or  lumber,  although  apparently  some  such  legis- 
lation may  have  had  some  effect  in  reducing  the  differental  in  such 
industries  as  fertilizer,  seamless  hosiery,  and  men's  and  women's 
cotton  garments. 

During  the  war,  the  Southern  cities  registered  the  greatest  increase 
in  percentage  of  wages  in  retailing  and  service  trades. 

Now,  I  asked  these  interregional  firms  how  their  pay  in  the  South 
would  compare  with  the  pay  in  the  North. 

I  can  give  you  the  exact  questions  that  I  asked :  "For  all  comparable 
jobs  how  would  the  average  of  the  wage  rates  now  paid  by  your  com- 
pany in  its  southern  plant  or  plants  compare  with  a  similar  average 
for  its  northern  plant  or  plants? 

Then  I  asked  also  some  southera  firms  a  question  which  is  not 
directly  the  same,  but  I  got  somewhat  the  same  answers.  I  asked 
them:  "Suppose  the  differential  were  narrowed  over  the  next  3 
years,  how  w^ould  that  affect  your  operations?" 

I  will  give  you  a  summary  of  those  two  things,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Ellender.  Can  you  separate  them? 


^Ir.  Lester.  Yes;  I  will  separate  them  for  you. 

The  fii-st  one  deals  with  the  interregional  concerns. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is,  in  the  same  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Lester.  That  is  right. 

The  automobile  firms,  aircraft  firms,  textile  firms. 

Senator  Ellen  der.  There  is  no  differential  there,  as  you  said,  except 
in  the  textile,  to  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Tuxnell.  Except  rubber. 

Mr.  Lester.  Except  rubber. 

Senator  Ellender.  Rubber;  yes. 

Mr.  Lester.  In  the  food  firms  there  is  a  good-sized  differential. 

But  I  wanted  to  indicate  the  variation. 

Take,  for  instance,  cotton  textiles.  Hei-e  are  eight  firms  that 
answered: 

One  firm  said  they  paid  slightly  higher  wages  for  comparable  jobs 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

Three  said  they  paid  10  percent  lower  in  the  South. 

One  said  they  paid  14  percent  lower. 

One  15  percent  lower;  one  16  percent  lower;  and  one  20  percent 
lower. 

Now  take  paper  and  pulp. 

In  that  case  one  firm  said  it  paid  5  to  10  percent  higher  in  the  South. 

Two  said  they  paid  the  same  for  skilled  workers,  but  lower  for 
unskilled  workers. 

One  said  they  paid  17  percent  lower  in  the  South ;  and  one  said  they 
paid  21  percent  lower  in  the  South. 

Furniture  and  plywood: 

One  said  they  paid  the  same  in  the  South,  and  one  said  they  paid 
10  percent  lower. 

My  point  here  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  between  the 
policies  that  interregional  concerns  followed  with  regard  to  wage 
payments  in  the  South. 

There  are  a  great  many,  probably  one-fifth  of  those  that  I  have  here, 
that  pay  exactly  tlie  same  in  the  South  as  they  pay  in  the  North. 

In  the  furniture  industry,  for  example,  there  is  one  concern  that 
pays  the  same  in  the  South  that  it  does  in  the  North,  although  the 
average  differential  there  is  30  percent. 

These  answei's  I  want  to  give  next  are  from  southern  concerns. 

I  asked  them  what  adjustment  they  would  make  under  narrowing 
diffei-entials,  and  some  of  them  answered  that  by  saying  that  they  did 
not  have  much,  if  any,  differential. 

I  selected  those  firms,  as  I  told  you,  from,  I  think,  eight  industries 
that  had  a  fairly  considerable  average  North  and  South  differential. 

That  is,  they  were  furniture,  they  were  cotton  textiles  of  various 
sorts,  chemicals,  machinery,  hosiery,  and  so  on. 

Yet  although  the  average  for  all  the  51  concerns,  I  think  it  was,  that 
replied  to  this  particular  question,  was  13  percent.  Here  is  one  in 
Virginia — I  ^ot  these  in  confidence,  so  I  do  not  want  to  identify  them 
in  detail — said : 

We  pay  wage  rates  comparable  with  the  northern  scale  in  our  industry. 

Senator  Ellender.  A  moment  ago  you  said  the  average  differential 
was  13  percent. 
Mr.  Lester.  For  all  of  the  51  concerns. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  ^ve  us  the  high  and  low? 

Mr.  Lester.  Yes.    Some  of  them  have  no  differential  at  all. 

Senator  Eu.ender.   I  see. 

Mr.  Lester.  Thirty-five  to  forty  percent  is  the  greatest  one,  1  am 
pretty  sure.  Here  are  some  of  the  answers  I  received.  I  will  not  say 
this  is  an  entirely  representative  sample.  . 

Here  are  a  few  that  say  there  is  no  North-South  differential.  One 
of  them  is  in  the  clothing  line;  one  in  paint  production. 

Senator  Ellender.  When  you  say  "clothing  line"  you  mean  makmg 
wearing  apparel  ? 

IV'l  r  T^ESTER    That  is  n*^ht. 

Senator  Eixender.  You  find  much  of  a  differential  in  those  concerns 

in  the  South  and  North  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  In  wearing  apparel? 

Senator  Ellender.   Yes. 

Mr.  Lester.  It  is  not  so  much  now  as  it  was.  «        ,    ,  .     ^ 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  I  think,  has  affected  the  rest  of 
them,  but  there  is  some  differential  all  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  Did  you  find  it  as  to  a  particular  line  of  wearing 
apparel,  for  instance,  like  overalls  or  working  clothes  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  No;  it  varies  so  much  from  concern  to  concern  that 
I  do  not  think  you  can  pick  on  a  particular  line. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  it  varies  so  much  from  concern  to 
concern  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  goods  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  No;  the  differential  would  vary  so  much  from  concern 

to  concern.  t       j      4.     ^ 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  going  to  develop  that,  as  1  understand, 

from  concern  to  concern  ? 
Mr.  Lester.  If  you  wish  me  to,  I  can  develop  it.  .       i  • 

Senator  Ellender.    I  think  it  would  be  most  important  for  this 

reason:  ,^  .  .  ^,  , 

We  are  being  asked  in  Congress  to  put  all  sections  of  the  country 
under  the  same  minimum  wage  level,  and  in  the  course  of  your 
remarks,  and  with  the  information  you  now  have.  I  believe  it  would 
certainly  be  pertinent  for  you  to  ^ive  us  your  view  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  can  be  done  for  all  industries. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  we  already  have  it,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  will  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  your  question. 

Senator  Tunnell.   We  already  have  the  minimum  wage  law. 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  course,  it  is  so  low\  Senator,  that  it  would  not 
be  as  bad  as  though  you  put  it  up  to  a  minimum  of  75  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Tunnell.'  Well,  the  same  objections  were  raised  in  the  hear- 
ings in  1938  that  are  raised  now,  and  the  same  people  are  making  the 

objections.  .  n  i  . 

Mr.  Lester.  I  think  I  can  come  to  your  question,  if  you  will  let  me, 

as  I  go  along. 

Senator  Ellender.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lester.  Here  is  an  underwear  concern  m  North  Carolina  that 

says: 

We  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  North-South  waj;e  dififerential.  We 
believe  the  South  can  compete  with  the  North  on  any  labor  basis. 

That  concern  has  an  average  differential  now  of  7  percent. 
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Hei-e  is  a  Georgia  concern  making  w^ork  clothes  that  says : 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  North-South  wage  rates  in  our  industry— 5  to  10 
percent. 

Here  is  anotlier  one  on  work  clothes  in  Georgia  that  says: 

We  find  the  well-organized  southern  manufacturer  can  compete  with  the  same 
wage  level.  We  are  closer  to  this  level  today  than  ever  before,  and  only  a  little 
difference  exists. 

Here  is  a  North  Carolina  work-shirts  concern.  He  says  they  are 
already  on  the  same  basis.  . 

A  Georgia  firm  making  women's  dresses,  already  on  the  same  basis. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  Virginia  concern  making  the  same  thing. 

Here  is  a  hosiery  concern  in  Georgia  that  says : 

The  present  differential  is  negligible. 

Here  is  a  furniture  concern  that  has  a  little  different  situation.  It 
says: 

We  would  not  be  affected  much  because  90  percent  of  our  market  is  in  the  South. 

Here  is  a  furniture  concern  from  your  own  State,  I  believe,  Senator, 

from  Louisiana,  that  says : 

Our  work  is  of  a  si)ecialty  nature,  and  therefore  any  increased  labor  cost  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  sales  price. 

They  figure  their  differential  is  20  percent. 
Here  is  a  chemical  concern  in  Georgia  that  says : 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  much  difference  in  our  wages  and  the  wages  of 
northern  competitors.    We  have  a  profit-sharing  bonus  system. 

Here  is  a  fabricated-steel  concern  that  says : 

In  our  industry,  fabricated  steel  for  buildings,  there  is  little  difference  in  wages 
North  and  South,  and  reducing  the  differential  would  be  of  little  consequence. 

Here  is  another  concern  in  Alabama,  making  foundry  products  and 
machinery,  that  says : 

We  do  not  recognize  any  differential  as  we  are  paying  molders  and  machinists 
the  same  as  they  get  in  the  North.  We  are  paying  pattern  makers  more  than 
most  firms  pay  in  the  North.  Possibly  there  is  a  small  differential  in  the  pay  of 
common  labor,  but  we  doubt  if  you  will  find  much  here  except  in  si3ecific  plants. 

I  think  the  point  is,  Senator — and  I  could  indicate  that  by  going 
into  specific  areas,  w^hich  I  have  done  in  cotton  textiles — there  is  a 
variation  within  the  same  city  in  the  South,  in  the  same  industry,  cotton 
textiles,  let  us  say,  or  furniture,  that  is  greater  than  the  North-South 
differential,  which  indicates  to  me  a  lack  of  standards  in  that  area. 

That  variation  indicates  to  me  that  you  really  do  need  some  sort  of 
minimum  wage,  some  sort  of  floor,  because  you  have  got  concerns  in 
that  same  city  that  are  able  to  do  it,  while  other  concerns  are  not  doing 
it,  but  they  are  getting,  apparently,  the  same  quality  of  labor. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  been  able  to  determine  why  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  think  it  is  l>ecause  thev  can  get  awav  with  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  about  technological  advances  m  some  in- 
dustries as  contrasted  to  others? 

Mr.  Lester.  Take,  for  instance,  the  straight  cotton  textile  mill. 
There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  many  of  those  cotton  textile 
mills. 
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For  example,  Statesville,  N.  C.  I  went  over  the  figures  for  States- 
ville.  The  variation  in  cotton  textile  wages  in  Statesville  alone  is 
greater,  using  the  statistical  measure,  than  if  you  take  the  whole  South. 
Ihat  is,  the  variation  in  the  city  of  Statesville,  N.  C,  alone  is  greater 
than  in  the  whole  South. 

That  indicates  to  me  a  lack  of  standards  in  Statesville. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  date  of  that  data  ? 

Isn't  it  almost  equal  now  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  No.  The  date  of  the  Statesville  data  is  July  1943.  It 
isaBLSstudy. 

Senator  Ellender.  Were  they  not  supposed  to  be  about  the  same? 
I  mean,  they  were  both  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  weren't 
they  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  Yes;  but  the  40-cent  minimum  did  not  apply  much. 
In  the  decision  of  the  National  Board  in  February  of  this  year  they 
put  a  55-cent  minimum  in. 

Senator  Eijlender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lester.  That  is  only  the  minimum.  In  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
h;y,  in  the  better  firms,  you  have  but  few  occupations  at  the  minimum. 
You  have  scrubbers  and  sweepers,  you  have  yard  labor,  but  that 
would  be  about  all. 

What  I  took  here  was  a  representative  sample  of  the  occupations. 
I  took  six  occupations,  or  eight  occupations,  ranging  from  loom  fixer 
at  the  top  down  to  common  labor  at  the  bottom.  I  just  mentioned 
Statesville,  but  you  can  pick  Charlotte,  you  can  pick  any  of  the  textile 
centers,  Greenville  and  Spartanburg. 

They  say:  "We  do  not  have  as  much  variation  as  the  others." 
But  my  point  is,  you  do  have  a  tremendous  variation  which  is  not 
justified  on  the  basis  of  what  those  people  are  doing.  Their  work 
assignments  and  work  load  is  pretty  much  the  same;  the  machinery 
they  are  operating  is  pretty  much  the  same. 

You  do  get  this  situation,  apparently,  in  wages,  that  you  do  not 
get  in  the  commodity  markets,  where  you  get  a  different  price  for 
the  same  grade  of  thing  right  in  the  same  localitv,  and  a  pretty  widely 
different  price.  For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  desirable  and  necessary 
to  have  a  minimum  wage  on  which  to  base  the  rates  of  your  wa<ye 
scale,  and  you  ought  to  have  it  pretty  much  in  common  with  the  re*st 
of  them. 

That  is,  I  have  had  employers  in  the  South  tell  me  that  their 
most  unfair  competition  was  right  in  their  own  locality,  because  these 
people  were  undercutting  any  standards  that  thev  were  trying  to  put 
up,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  a  common  base  for  all  of  that. 

You  and  I  know  there  are  arguments  for  your  North-South  differ- 
ential, but  in  the  South  most  of  them  will  tell  you,  *'We  want  our 
competition  here  on  the  same  basis." 

Senator  Ellender.  You  concede  as  between  industries  there  is  a 
great  variation  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  course,  Avithin  the  industry  itself  as  you 
have  just  indicated,  there  is  some  variation.  ' 

Mr.  Lester.  There  is  considerable  variation,  and  even  within  the 
locality  within  the  same  industry,  there  is  a  considerable  variation 

Senator  Ellender.  Then  you  concede  that  there  is  some  variation 
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to  a  large  extent,  between  industries  in  the  North  and  South — not  as 
to  all,  but  as  to  many. 

Now,  the  question  I  go  back  to  is :  Is  it  fair  to  put  all  of  them  under 
the  same  umbrella,  with  the  same  minimum  wage,  when  your  own 
testimony  shows  these  variations  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  between  industries  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  think  it  is. 

I  think  it  is  if  you  are  dealing  in  terms  of  common  labor  within  the 
same  industry  in  the  same  general  area,  for  this  reason : 

If  you  do  not  do  that,  then  you  get  the  situation  where  the  fellow^  in 
the  same  town  is  being  undercut  by  people  producing  the  same  article. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  going  to  have  to  be  applied  Nation-wide. 

In  other  words,  industry  in  the  South  and  in  the  North  is  now  pay- 
ing 55  cents,  and  probably  cannot  pay  more  than  55  cents,  and  you  are 
putting  them  in  a  position  where,  in  2  years,  you  are  forcing  them  to 
pay  75  cents,  if  this  act  passes  as  written. 

Do  you  think  that  that  is  feasible  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment,  if  I  may,  or  I  will  deal 
with  it  directly  now. 

Senator  Eij^nder.  If  I  may  enlarge  on  that,  because  I  notice  here 
that  you  have  made  studies,  you  were  a  member  of  some  commission  to 
fix  wage  differentials,  and  I  would  also  like  you  to  say,  if  you  will, 
what  effect  will  the  raising  of  the  minimum  wage  to  75  cents  have 
on  the  wage  structure  of  an  industry ;  with  particular  emphasis  as  to 
employees  in  the  upper  brackets. 

If  we  could  relegate  this  bill  to  a  particular  group,  and  it  would  stop 
at  that,  as  some  witnesses  have  testified,  many  industries  may  be  able 
to  stand  the  gaff,  but  under  this  bill,  as  you  know,  the  Administrator 
has  a  right  to  select  advisory  committees,  who,  in  turn,  have  the  right 
to  classify  jobs  and  determine  differentials  in  pay  all  the  way  up. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  wish  you  would  answer  the  question  I  just  pro- 
pounded to  you. 

Mr.  Lester.  All  right. 

Let  me  start  by  answering  you  first  on  whether  the  firms  could  stand 
it. 

What  I  did  was  to  make  a  study  on  what  they  are  getting  for  their 
labor  in  the  South  over  what  they  are  getting  in  the  North. 

I  have  an  article  which  is  going  to  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  December  issue,  on  the  Relative  Effectiveness 
of  Labor  in  the  South  Over  Labor  in  the  North.  I  used  these  regional 
concerns. 

I  asked  them  w^hether  they  they  are  getting  as  much  per  hour  out 
of  labor  in  the  South  as  in  the  North. 

Then  I  also  asked  them  what  their  wage  differential  was  on  an 
average  between  the  North  and  South,  between  comparable  jobs. 

Let  me  just  briefly  run  over  that. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  of  the  comparative  effective- 
ness of  factory  labor  in  the  North  and  South.  Two  detailed  studies  of 
three  textile  firms,  with  plants  in  both  regions,  were  made. 

One  was  published  in  the  TNEC  hearings  and  another  one  was 
published  in  the  American  Economic  Review. 

They  took  the  identical  firms  that  had  plants  in  the  North  and 
South. 
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They  found  in  those  instances  that  southern  hihor  in  those  con- 
cerns—and those  were  cotton  textiles— was  as  efficient  as  northern 

In  response  to  a  comprehensive  questionnaire  that  I  sent  out,  23  of 
41  interregional  concerns  reported  the  efficiency  of  factory  labor  in 
their  southern  plants  to  be  equal  to,  and  in  four  instances,  to  be  above, 
the  efficiency  of  labor  in  their  northern  plants.         ,    .    ,  ,        t     i    j 

I  asked  them  not  only  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  labor,  1  asked 
them  as  to  their  actual  output,  and  more  said  they  got  better  returns 
in  the  South  on  the  basis  of  actual  output. 

That  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  work  loads,  if  anything,  are 
a  little  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  at  least  in  those 

concerns. 

I  asked  also  a  dozen  industrial  engineering  concerns  that  are  doing 
consulting  work  both  in  the  North  and  South  their  opinion  of  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  labor  in  the  South  as  aganist  the  North,  and 
each  of  those  12  said  that  labor  productivity  in  the  South  was  as 
great  or  greater  than  in  the  North,  under  comparable  conditions. 

Now,  the  actual  differential  being  paid  by  these  concerns  varied 

Some  of  them  were  getting  as  much,  in  terms  of  labor,  in  the  South, 
as  they  were  in  the  North.  Yet  they  were  paying  25  percent  less  m 
the  South,  or  from  20  to  25  percent,  in  one  case  21  percent,  20  percent 
less  in  another  case,  and  19  percent  less  in  another  case,  than  in  the 
North,  and  so  on  right  down  the  line,  which  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  wage  differential  as  such  is  not  closely  tied  up  with  differences 
in  the  actual  productivity  of  the  labor.  ,     .    , 

I  think  the  experience  of  these  firms,  and  the  industrial  engineering 
concerns,  indicate  that  southern  labor,  if  given  the  right  opportunities, 
can  produce  as  effectively  as  northern  labor.  .       ^      ^      .  .  . 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think,  on  the  basis  of  simple  effectiveness  of  the 
labor  itself,  you  can  justify  a  differential.  -r  .  •   i  . 

Now  there  may  be  some  basis  for  justifying  it.  I  tried  to  go  into 
some,  but  they  are  a  little  too  intangible  to  get  it. 

Now  I  found  that  some  of  these  concerns  would  answer  me  this  way : 

They  would  give  me  all  the  advantages  of  locating  a  furniture  fac- 
tory in  the  South,  or  locating  a  hosiery  concern  in  the  South,  and  then 
they  would  wind  up  by  saying:  "But  we  should  have  a  North-South 
differential,"  after  listing  all  the  advantages.  .    ,  t  ^ 

Now  there  may  be  grounds  for  North-South  differentials,  but  1  do 
not  think  you  can  support  them  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  labor 

productivity.  ,   .        ,  i    •     ^i     o     i^i,  • 

The  experience  of  concerns  doing  the  same  work  m  the  bouth  is  so 
'  varied,  in  terms  of  labor  productivity,  that  I  do  not  think  you  can 
support  it  on  that  basis. 

These  figures  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  of  these  concerns,  25 
or  more  of  them  are  getting  as  much  or  more  out  of  southern  labor 
than  northern  labor,  and  I  think  most  of  the  other  concerns  can 

Senator  Tunneix.  Let  me  ask  you  this: 

Is  that  getting  as  much  per  hour  or  per  person  ?  x.  •    ^  -^ 

Mr  Lester.  I  will  give  you  the  question  I  asked  them.     It  is  dim- 
cult  to  get  at  it  by  putting  it  on  an  hourly  basis  or  per  person. 
I  put  it  two  ways. 
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I  said :  "Under  normal  peacetime  condit'ions  how  g^^^^^^^ 
southern  plant  or  Plants  compare  with  laboi  m^^^^ 
plants  with  respect  to  efficiency  «r  f  ffectivene^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^.^ 

tory  conditions  and  supervision  (this  l^.^^^Xwa^S      differences 
of  hibor  effort,  ability,  and  speed,  "^^^^^^l^f/^^,  ^^^^^^^^^^^  matters 

between  the  northern  and  southern  plants  m  sucli  nonidu 

as  management,  equipment  and  so  ^;>^tM^^^^        ,       -^  ^^^j.  been  neces- 
or  i)lants?"  ,.     ^   i.v,«,T  cni/l  it  was  never  neces 

plant  or  phints  for  comparable  operation  ( 
I  will  read  you  some  of  the  answers. 

Senator  Ellexder.  In  what  industry  ( 

mT.  L^^TEK.  I  will  take  first  the  furniture  industry. 

f^np  Slid  * 

Have  no  r^a^on  to  believe  .outbern  workers  are  any  slower  tban  northern 
workers  under  similar  circumstances. 

■^"rXlv:  ;StneT«ot£i  Sr  questionnaire  that  I  got 

^^*tUd  tir  mWs,  you  „.ay  r^^^^^^J^T^^-^,^ 
fhpir  differential  was  sharply  reduced  over  the  next  6  years. 
Si-^urSionnaire,  andVwill  come  to  that  .„  a  mmute. 

Here  is  an  interregional  concern  that  says . 

our  experience  is  ...at  -^^'^ }^^J^'^ ^i^'l^^^^fX^l^- 

S--^iirof.b^:uf!ferC.eK|^^^^  ,„  .e 

Detroit  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  tlie  type  oi  i<iu 

Senator  Ellender.  But  engaged  m  what  i 
Mr.  Lesti:r.  Manufacturing. 

f^t;.^rin  toljym?siiator,  you  would  know  the  concern. 
Senator  Eu.i^:"'^^  AH  ^^^^^^^^^  ^         .^^eerns  in  that  industry 
SenaUrEu—  Of  ^U  I  can  pkk  it  out  in  the  oil  industry? 
Mr.  Lester.  It  is  not  in  the  oil  industry. 
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This  is  straight  manufacturing  of  consumer  durable  jroods. 

Here  is  one  from  your  own  State.  Again  I  cannot  identify  it  any 
further.  I  thnik  perhai>s  you  would  know  it.  It  is  in  the  building, 
materials  industry.    They  say: 

While  production  is  about  the  same,  lack  of  hibor  difrKiiUies  gives  the  South 
an  advantage.  We  pay  the  same  rates  to  Negroes,  but  they  do  not  compete  for 
Iiigher-rate  jobs. 

Here  is  a  textile  concern  that  has  plants  in  New  England  and  one 
in  Alabama.    It  says : 

Labor  efficiency  on  tlie  same  jobs  is  probably  greater  in  this  plant  in  Alabama 
than  the  one  in  New  England  because  the  workers  are  n(»t  so  afraid  to  take  on 
additional  work  assignments. 

Here  is  a  textile  concern  in  Georgia,  and  also  in  New  England,  that 
savs : 

Answers  above  are  based  on  rpinion  only.  Wo  do  not  attempt  to  make  any 
such  comparisons  ourselves.  There  are  too  many  extraneous  factors,  such  as 
differences  in  management,  type  of  machinery,  and  product.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  generalize  for  the  plant  as  a  whole.  We  would  have  to 
consider  each  job  st^parately. 

Here  is  another  textile  concern.  This  one  also  has  a  southern  plant 
located  in  Alabama.    It  says : 

The  comparisons  I  made  were  rather  difficult  to  figure.  Our  northern  plant 
is  a  worsted  plant  while  our  southern  p'ant  is  a  cotton  plant.  I  base  my  figures 
on  comparative  work  loads  and  base  scales. 

I  have  one  or  two  from  the  oil  industry : 

Output  in  production  operations  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  personnel  It 
would  seem  the  advantage  lies  with  the  North,  but  there  are  many  factors  to 
consider,  including  the  average  age,  average  service,  and  so  forth. 

Here  is  a  paper  industry  in  which  he  says  : 

The  output  in  the  South  is  greater  than  the  output  in  the  northern  plant  of 
our  company.  Southern  white  workers  are  found  very  cordial  to  the  stimulus 
of  wage-incentive  plans. 

In  the  rubber  industry  two  concerns  said  that  there  was  difference  in 
production  standards  in  the  South  from  the  standards  that  they  used 
in  the  North. 

Here  is  one  concern  in  textiles  that  says  : 

As  as  general  statement,  we  are  pleased  to  advis(»  that  we  endeavor  to  pay 
equal  rates  for  comparable  job  assignments.  In  some  skilU  d  trades  our  rates  are 
liiglier  in  the  Virginia  plant. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Is  not  the  gist  of  what  you  have  said  here  that 
the  wage  rate  is  13  percent  below  the  North  *and  the  productivity  is 
about  equal  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  think  it  varies  very  much  from  i)lant  to  plant.    My 
point  w^ould  be  this,  Senator:  So  far  as  the  productivity  is  concerned 
if  you  get  the  wages  up  I  think  the  companies,  in  many  instances,  will 
find  ways  of  adjusting  themselves  to  it,  without  causing  them  too  great 
difficulties. 

May  I  summarize  by  just  reading  two  paragraphs.  Senator? 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lester.  I  asked  these  concerns  in  the  South  that  had  an  aver- 
age differential  of  about  20  percent  what  adjustments  they  would 
make  if  that  differential  was  reduced.  For  all  of  them  it  involved 
an  average  increase  in  wages  of  11  percent.    Assuming  no  change  in 
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the  schedule,  there  are  43  southern  concerns  that  answered  this,  and 
for  those  43  southern  concerns  the  average  increase  was  11  percent  in 
wages.  Assuming  no  change  in  wages  on  the  part  of  their  competi- 
tors in  the  North  and  West,  for  11  of  the  43  concerns  selected  the 
wage  would  have  been  17  to  33  percent.  I  postulated  cutting  the  aiT- 
ferential  in  half  in  3  years,  yet  they  all  emphasized  three  things,  ana 
one  was  improved  management. 

I  asked,  "How  much  could  be  done  by  improved  management  ? 
In  the  case  of  one  large  southern  textile  mill,  which  came  out  in  tes- 
timony before  the  NRA,  although  the  NRA  required  them  to  raise 
their  hourly  wages  38  percent,  their  actual  labor  cost  only  rose  by  less 
than  one-third  of  that.  To  quote  an  executive  in  the  Riverside  & 
Dan  River  Textile  Mill,  Bob  West,  he  said  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
"utilization  of  improved  machinery,  better  management  m  production, 
better  application  of  skilled  labor,  and  more  adequate  scheduling  of 
the  flow  of  production,  and  better  selection  of  materials"  permitted 
them  to  make  savings,  so  the  actual  increase  in  labor  cost  was  less  than 
one-third  of  the  increase  in  hourly  rates. 

Senator  Ellexder.  Mechanization  will  do  that  every  time. 
Mr.  Lester.  I  asked  them  about  mechanization,  and  they  said  im- 
proved management  methods,  installation  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
and  they  had  about  six  other  things.     The  things  that  they  emphasized 
the  most  were  improved  management  methods.     That  was  the  biggest 
adjustment  that  they  could  make.    That  indicates  to  me  thafthere  is 
a  lot  that  could  he  done  along  that  line. 
The  next  thing  they  mentioned  was  labor-saving  machinery. 
The  third  thing  they  mentioned  w^as  increased  sales  effort.     Only  4 
of  the  43  concerns  mentioned  that  they  would  reduce  employment  or 
output  at  all.     That  was  one  of  the  questions  that  I  asked  them.     So, 
that  would  indicate  to  me  that  the  adjustment  that  they  would  nor- 
mally make  would  be  to  improve  their  management,  put  in  labor-saving 
machinery,  improve  their  sales  efforts,  and  get  their  production  up  to 
near  capacity. 

I  think  the  experience  even  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
indicates  that,  Senator.    There  are  at  least  two  industries  where  the 
differential  w^as  reduced  as  between  the  North  and  South,  and  that 
was  in  furniture  and  men's  and  women's  clothing,  cotton  clothing. 
I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  any  questions.  Senator? 
Senator  Ellender.  I  was  just  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the  question 
that  I  put  to  him  a  minute  ago. 
Mr.  Lr.sTER.  Ask  me  the  question  again,  please. 
Senator  Ellender.  From  what  we  have  been  talking  about  since 
I  put  the  question  to  you  I  would  conclude  that  although  there  is  a 
differential  of  as  much  as  35  percent  in  some  industries,  as  between 
industries,  it  is  your  contention  that  we  can  pass  a  law  today  in- 
creasing the  wage  differential  from  a  minimum,  in  many  industries, 
of  as  low  as  45 — w^e  have  got  a  lot  of  testimony  to  that  effect,  and  some 
55 — and  from  that  minimum  we  can  jump  to  65  cents  at  once,  and  the 
next  year  to  70  cents,  and  the  third  year  75  cents;  is  that  your  con- 
tention ? 

Mr  Lester.  I  have  not  testified  to  that,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  the  question  I  asked  you. 
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Mr.  Lester.  Whe+her  I  think  that  the  ininiinuin  shouUl  go  within 
3  years  to  75  cents? 

Senator  Ei.lendkr.  AA'liat  effect  it  wouhl  liave.  You  were  here 
thi«  niornino-  and  lieard  two  witnesses  w]io  testified  as  to  the  motor- 
carrier  industry. 

Mr.  Lksieh.  I  only  lieard  tJie  hist  part  of  the  testimony.  T  am 
son-v  T  was  late. 

Senator  Ellenher.  In  tliat  case,  1  think  they  presented  pretty 
stron^r  evidence  to  show  tliat  if  they  have  to  increase  wages  along  the 
line  suggested  in  this  bill  it  might  put  them  out  of  business. 

Senator  Tunxell.  But  they  could  not  tell  vou  what  thev  were  pay- 
ing. We  do  not  know  whether  the  act  wilTallect  them  or  not.  He 
said  so. 

Senator  Ellender.  He  said  so.  and  he  said  some  were  receiving  45 
cents  and  others  55  cents. 

Senator  Tunnell.  He  said  he  did  not  know  what  they  weie  paying, 
but  he  promised  to  get  some  figures. 

Mr.  Lester.  Senator,  I  will  try  to  answer  your  question  this  way:  I 
think  a  provision  in  this  bill  to  make  differentials  all  the  way  up*and 
down  the  line  is  a  very  complex  thing  and  very  difficidt  to  administer. 
Personally,  I  woidd  prefer  to  see  them  ])ut  in  a  mininuun  and  leave  to 
collective  bargaining  and  negotiation  by  the  parties  the  i)art  that  is 
above  that  minimum. 

SemUor  Ellender.  That  has  been  my  own  view. 
Mr.  Lestp:r.  That  is  my  oAvn  personal  opinion. 
Sana  tor  Ellender.  I  know  some  industries  in  my  State,  and  I  know 
some  in  other  States,  and  I  got  the  information  from  these  hearings, 
wherein  the  rate  of  pay  is  now  55  cents.     You  take  in  the  linnber  indus- 
try, professor,  58  percent  of  the  employees  engaged  in  hnnbering  do 
not  get  G5  cents  now.     Now,  .su})pose  you  were  to  slap  this  75-cent 
mininumi  on  them  over  a  period  of  2  yeais,  what  effect  do  vou  think 
it  would  have  on  those  industries  if  ])rices  were  not  ]>ermitted  to  rise? 
Mr.  Lester.  You  mean  put  them  up  to  75  cents  in  2  vears? 
Senator  Ellender.  Yes;  because  that  is  what  the  liill  provides. 
Mr.  Lester.  I  am  a  conservative.  Senator,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
would  go  up  quite  that  fast. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  remember  when  tlie  present  wage  and  hour 
hiw  was  passed,  I  think  that  Members  of  (\)ngress  conceded  that  the 
minimum  of  40  cents  was  not  quite  as  high  as  some  would  like  for  it 
to  go,  but  they  felt  that  to  change  it  overnight  would  be  very  harmful, 
therefore,  the  Congress  agreed  that  for  the  first  vear  the"  mininuun 
woidd  be  25  cents,  the  second  year  30  cents,  and  for  the  40-cent  amount 
(»  years  would  ela])se. 

*Mr.  Lester.  But  I  think  this  is  also  true.  Senator,  that  you  can  do 
more  than  you  might  think.  That  is,  the  furnitme  industiy,  the  cot- 
ton textile  industry,  and  so  on,  can  meet  these  situations  better  than 
they  think.  I  think  the  experience  under  the  NRA,  under  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  the  minimum  of  55  cents  foi-  the  cotton  textile 
industry,  all  of  those  things,  indicate  that  thev  can  meet  them  much 
better  than  they  wull  tell  you  publicly  they  can  do. 

Senator  Ellendek.  Tliat  is  due  to  the  fact  they  were  paying  misera- 
bly low  wages  from  the  beginning. 

'Mr.  Lester.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  went  into  the  cotton 
textiles  and  spread  that  55-cent  rate  throughout  the  South. 


Soimtor  E..LKNDER.  Why  did  not  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
make  it  more  than  55  cents? 

Mr.  Lkster.  At  that  time? 

Senator  Eli-endkr.  Yes.     Can  you  tell  us  thaU        ,    „ -r^^.   „„,i 

Mr.  Lkstkr.  I  think  that  was  deoi.led  by  the  War  Labor  Boa' d  ami 
(heir  .leeisions  are  not  published.  I  do  not  know  why  the  W ar  Labor 
Board  did  not  make  it  more  than  5.5  cents. 

Sc^nator  Ei.i.kni.eb.  Don't  you  think  they  would  have  "lade^ it  more 
if  industry  had  been  able  to  stand  it?  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
mv  -  .'"Hon  tl,e  n-ason  why  the  WLB  did  not  "-k«\h;  ™"j;™ 
more  than  55  cents  was  to  "bold  the  line"  as  ordered  by  the  President 

Z  LisTKR.  This  was  on  the  basis  of  substandards  of  living.  It 
does  not  aifect  more  than  minor  fraction,  the  55-cent  minimum,  of 

*'''sS  "r  SL-mI^h.  \v:Sriaec\7d  it  q^te  a  bit  in  other  industries, 

'  IrirswH^T/poinTis  you  have  established,  for  some  of  these 
induVtri  Js  pre  tv  generally  now.  50  and  55  cents.     I  think  over  a  period 

o  ;  me  yoJ.  canVo  on  ri.ht  up  to  65  cents.  Y^^^^^y^f.^S yo^ 
fijiure  should  be.     I  have  not  gone  in  to  investigate  that.    I  think  you 

'"stnStSKH^Yo^u  ar:*not  willing  to  venture  the  time  or  the 

'^'liyrLS'.  "no  ■  I  would  not.  I  would  probably  like  to  err  on  the 
conserv^iti^e  side,  but  I  think  industiy  coul.l  do  a  lot  more  than  a  per- 
son would  think  offhand  it  could  to  begin  with 

Senator  Ei.i.exder.  Now,  you  have  made  studies  as  to  how  much 
waaes  w^uld  rise  in  the  upper  brackets  if  the  lower  brackets  are  upped 
aSTu""  1  at  this  bill  d<  es  become  effective  at  the  end  of  2  years  at 
^75-  rt-'mininium.  how,  in  your  opinion,  will  the  wage  earner  in  the 
upper  brackets  be  affected?     How  much  will  his  increase  be? 

Senator  TrxxEi-L.  If  vour  investigations  have^covered  that. 

Mr.  Lester.  They  have  not  covered  that,  but  I  can  answer  it. 

in  the  bill  here?  ,    .      ,,.,,, 

Senator  Eii.EXUER.  It  IS  in  the  bill  here.  ...  .  ^u  t- 

MOLESTER.  Then  they  will  be  raised  up  by  just  the  amount  that 

thp  lower  fellow  is  raised.  ^  „        .        •     i  oa 

S^tor  Ellender.  In  other  words,  if  the  lower  fellow  i^^^^^^^^ 
percent,  the  higher-paid  fellow  will  get  30  percent.     That  is  what 
we  can  reasonably  expect. 

Mr.  Les'I'er.  Under  the  bill. 

^pn•1tor  Tunnell.  The  bill  does  not  sjw  that. 

Senator  EEMfxoER.  Your  studies  show;  though,  that  that  would  be 

""mi^LfIter  If  that  provision  is  in  the  bill  and  if  that  is  enacted  into 
law  I  think  that  is  what  is  anticipated,  and  that  is  what  would  happen. 

Senator  E....ExnEK.  What  effect  .do  you  think  such  hiking  up  of 
wajxes  would  have  on  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Lester.  I  cannot  answer  your  question,  sir  ,  , 

Senator  Eei.exi.er.  But  vou  know  it  will  affect  it.  don  t  you ? 

Mr  Lester.  I  think,  th.iugh.  Senator,  the  statement. that  I  quoted 
fnm  the  Riversi.le  and  Dan  River  firm  would  indicate  that  the  cx)st 
of  living  would  not  go  up  by  more  than  a  very  minor  fraction  ot  the 
wage  increase. 
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Senator  Eij.ender.  I  will  agree  to  that.  So  that,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  fellow  whose  wa^je  is  hiked  up  will  find  himself  in  the  same 
position  avS  he  is  now? 

Senator  Tunnkll.  That  would  not  follow. 

Mr.  Lester.  I  said  it  would  only  go  up  a  minoi-  fraction. 

I  told  you  in  the  Riverside  and  Dan  River  case  the  fellow  said  their 
hourly  wage  rates  were  raised  38  percent,  and  their  actual  labor  costs 
were  only  raised  by  lass  than  one-third  of  that. 

Senator  Ellknder.  That  was  due  to  mechanization,  and  the  per- 
unit  cost  is  reduced  thereby. 

Mr.  Lester.  He  said  it  was  not  mainly  due  to  mechanization,  but 
due  to  improved  management. 

Senator  Ellender.  Due  to  improved  management,  mechanization, 
and  a  better  method  of  choosing  materials. 

Mr.  Lester.  Organization  of  his  work,  and  so  on.  training,  and  that 
type  of  thing.  There  is  a  lot  you  can  do  to  save  on  labor  if  vou 
really  have  to.  *^ 

Senator  Ellender.  What  about  the  smaller  plants— and  I  know  a 
lot  of  them  in  the  South,  and  vou  do,  too,  who  cannot  do  those  things « 
VV  hat  is  going  to  become  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Lester.  They  do  do  that.  Senator.     Their  answers  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire indicate  that.    In  the  answers  I  had  from  the  southern  firms 
the  average  number  of  employees  was  onlv  a  couple  of  hundred.     Some 
only  had  eight  employees. 

senator  Ellender.*^  Well,  a  sawmill  owner,  for  instance,  who  em- 
ploys probably  15  people,  they  go  about  the  wwds  and  cut  trees  that 
are  maybe  just  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  it  will  require  an 
acre  or  an  acre  and  a  half  of  trees  to  make  a  car  of  lumber.  Now,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  those  omratois  cannot  improve  themselves  by 
mechanization  very  much,  and  yet  we  are  seeking  here  to  put  them  in 
the  same  category  as  the  fellow' in  the  Northwest  who  has  the  ability 
and  money  and  everything  else  to  mechanize  his  plant  to  the  extent 
where  he  can  absorb  any  increased  rate. 

Mr.  Lester.  I  do  not  think  you  can  put  them  in  the  same  category 
in  that  sense.  Out  in  the  far  West  they  are  asking  now,  in  the  lumber 
industry,  a  minimum  of  $1.05  an  hour,  and  the  minimum  under  this 
bill  would  not  affect  those  people.  You  would  have  to  go  pretty  high 
to  get  to  $1.05. 

Senator  Ellender.  No.  But  as  you  said  a  while  ago,  it  would  affect 
them  in  this  way :  If  we  fix  a  minimum  of  75  cents,  employees  in  the 
upper  brackets  are  going  to  ask  for  more,  and  likely  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  Congress  grants.  That  follows  as  true  as  night  follows 
day,  or  vice  versa. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Senator  Ellender's  question  assumes  it  cannot  be 
done,  and  then  asks  what  the  result  is  goiuii  to  be. 

Mr.  Lester.  I  am  sorry  I  have  taken  so  much  of  your  time,  Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  perfectly  all  right.  We  will  recess  until 
3 :  30  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  55  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  3 :  30  p.  m.,  of 
the  same  day.) 

(The  text  of  the  pamphlet  submitted  by  Mr.  Lester  appears  in  the 
appendix.) 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION 

Tl.e  subcommittee  met  at  3  p.  m.,  following  the  recess,  Senator 

James  M.  Tunnell  presiding. 

Senator  TuNNFXi,.  The  committee  will  be  m  order. 

All  right,  Senator  Mead,  we  will  be  glad  to  liear  your  statement. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAL,  -UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Senator  Mead.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  members  of  your  committee  for  provid  ng 
this  time  for  me  in  which  1  might  incorporate  mto  the  record  my 
thouirhts  on  the  pending  minimum-wage  proposal.  . 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  Senate  bill  1349  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  legislative  program  that  your  subcommittee  is  considering 

The  propos'ed  amendments  are  designed  to  extend  the  wage  and 
hour  provisions  of  the  present  act,  to  eliminate  oppressive  child  labor 
from  a  large  segment  of  our  economy,  to  redefine  he  minimum  wage 
in  terms  more  consistent  with  present-day  standards  prices,  and  tech- 
nical achievement,  and  to  assure  that  workers  paid  more  than  the 
minimum  will  retain  the  wage  differentials  justified  by  their  skill  and 
responsibility.  Essentially  the  objective  of  these  ainendments  s  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our  wage  earners  and  their  dependents 
so  that  they  may  be  afforded  at  least  a  minimum  of  the  "e^essit  es  of 
life  and  an  opportunity  to  live  decently  and  honorably.  With  this 
objective  there  can  be  no  quarrel.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  purposes 
of  any  economic  order  worthy  of  perpetuation.  I  am  convinced 
moreover,  that  this  objective  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  our  goal 
of  full  emplovment  and  that  it  need  not  jeopardize  the  prohts  ot 
lecitimate  employers.  Bv  this  bill  we  improve  the  social  and  economic 
lot  of  tile  mie-\hird  that  President  Roosevelt  referred  to  as  the  poorly 

housed,  fed,  and  clothed.  i.    •     ti  „ 

The  lesponsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  participate  m  the 
coiitiactual  relationship  between  employer  and  einployee  in  the  mtei- 
est  of  the  disadvantaged  and  of  the  people  as  a  whole  is  now  generally 
accepted.    The  wage  bargain,  for  examisle,  is  not  a  matter  of  coneeru 
only  to  the  workerand  his  boss.    It  affects  the  co.npetitive  position 
of  other  employers,  the  volume  of  sales  and  of  production   the  level 
of  emplovment,  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation    After  long  neglect  this  Federal  responsibilitv  was  recognized 
in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933,  and  it  subsequently 
prompted  the  passage  of  legislation  guaranteemg  the  workers  right 
to  or<'anize,  upholding  minimum  standards  of  work  fostering  collec- 
tive  bargaining,   establishing   social   security,   stabilizing   wartime 
wages,  and  otherwise  aifecting  employer-employee  relationships  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  public.  .  „„„  „.„^ 

One  of  the  jrreat  milestones  in  the  workers'  economic  ad\ance  was 
the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938,  which  estab- 
lished a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  in  industnes  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  thousands  of 
workers  in  these  industries,  unprottv  ed  by  labor  unions  a"^l/"  -'b  « 
to  command  a  living  wage  in  a  world  of  unemployment  ^vorked  toi 
as  little  as  15  or  20  cents  per  hour.    Some  of  these  workers  woiked 
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for  producers  who  were  so  inefficient  tliat  they  couid  not  afford  to  pay 
a  decent  wage.  (Hhers  were  victims  of  unsci*  upidous  employers,  who 
profited  from  their  helplessness.  Nor  would  they  try  to  raise  wa^es 
whde  that  cruel  system  remained.  The  competitive ^)ositi(m  of  this 
latter  group  was  strong  enougli  to  depress  wage  rates  in  entire  indus- 
tries. 1  hus  shortly  before  tlie  effective  date  of  tlie  act  all  the  workers 
m  the  cotton-textile  industry— skilled  and  unskilled  together— aver- 
aged less  than  5rl8  per  week,  and  workers  in  some  of  the  apparel 
industries  averaged  only  $11  or  $12.  .Most  of  these  workers  had  a 
yearly  income  of  less  than  $(>00. 

There  were  many  dire  predictions  as  to  the  results  of  imi^osincr  a 
40-cent  mininium  on  these  low-wage  industi'ies.  But  these  predictions 
were  not  realized  The  record  of  the  success  of  the  act  is  ]>erfectlv 
clear.  Considerably  in  advance  of  the  final  date  established  by  law, 
wages  below  40  cents  per  hour  had  been  eliminated  from  the  covered 
industries.  Ihe  minimum  wage  did  not  cause  serious  unemplovment 
ni  any  line  of  j^roduction.  On  the  contrarv,  tlie  higher  wages  that 
have  resulted  from  this  act  and  from  tlie  competitive  biddimr  of 
wartime  emi)loyers  have  been  used  in  large  part  to  buy  more  fV)od, 
cJotlimg,  and  other  necessities  and  comforts,  have  stimulated  i)ro- 
duction  and  employment,  and  facilitated  the  maintenance  of  liberal 
pronts. 

We  have  been  able  during  the  war  to  achieve  a  generally  hio-her 
minimum  wage  than  that  guaranteed  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  It  IS  to  the  interest  of  workers,  employers,  and  the  general 
public  to  maintain  that  gain  and  advance  to  an  even  more  favorable 
position  as  wartime  imi)rovements  in  organization  and  technoloc/y 
are  introduced  into  peacetime  production. 

The  40-cent  minimum— sufficient  to  yield  about  5*^800  a  year  to  a 
worker  who  was  continuously  employed— was  a  notable  achievement 
but  It  was  never  adequate  to  assure  the  worker  a  decent  standard  of 
I"^^**  1  P"^"^^  ^^^^  ^^'^i'-  moreover,  even  the  protection  previously 
aftorded  has  been  partly  lost  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of  the  cost  of  living 
Living  costs  for  workers  in  the  lower  income  classes  are  at  least  one- 
third  higher  tcxlay  than  they  were  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Avas  passed.    1  hus,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  minimum  by 
one-third  or  more  to  afford  the  degree  of  protection  contemplated 
when  the  act  was  passed.     The  present  i)rop()sal,  while  going  some- 
what beyond  this,  will  still  fall  short  of  an  adequate  standard      A 
continuously  employed  worker  who  is  ])aid  (k)  cents  i)er  hour  will  earn 
only  about  f.'^<)0;inmiall>%  while  an  hourly  rate  of  75  cents  would 
yie  d  oidy  about  $1,;)00.     The  current  minimum  cost  of  an  adequate 
budget  IS  not  known  but  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  is  now 
studying  this  diihcult  question  has  assured  us  that  it  exceeds  $1  -iOO 
Even  111  the  minimum  wages  proposed  in  this  bill,  however    wiiuld 
permit^  an  improvement  m  present  living  standards  and  would  elim- 
inate the  needs  of  thousands  of  mothers  and  children  to  work  in  order 
to  supplement  lamily  incomes. 

Increased  efficiency  developed  during  the  war.  lower  production 
costs  now  that  the  overtime  wage  scale  is  no  longer  a  force  and  the 
new  tax  bill  repealing  the  excess-profits  tax  will  serve  to  protect  the 
employer's  profits  margin. 

Employers  in  general  stand  to  profit  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  many  of  them  can  be  counted  upon  to  support  it.    Wartime  and 
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postwar  increases  in  worker  productivity  will  permit  higher  wage 
levels  than  before  the  war  without  corresponding  increases  "^  J  f.^^, 
the  normal  increase  in  productivity  per  man-hour  is  ni  the  ^^^^^^j^'^^^" 
liood  of  n  percent  annually.  Higher  wages  mean  a  ^Ifi^f.^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
national  consumption,  capacity  pro^l"^'tion  and  fair  prohts.Va^^^ 
numbers  of  American  em])k)yers  long  ago  found  it  ^^f.^^^^^^Jf^  P^^ 
wages  at  least  as  high  as  those  provided  m  the  act,  so  t^at  toda>  80 
peiTent  of  all  factory  workers  already  receive  a  wage  of  bo  cents  an 
hour  or  more.  Other  employers  will  gladly  ])ay  the  proposed  mini- 
mum wage  if  they  are  protected  by  law  against  the  lower  costs  of 
sweatshop  competitors.  Higher  wages  mean  a  bigger  consuming 
market  for  the  producer  and  higher  prices  for  the  farmer 

While  some  few  casualties  may  have  resulted  from  the  application 
of  the  original  act,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  a  fair  employer 
who  wanted  and  did  pay  more  was  driven  out  of  business  by  lo^^'J^^f 
firms  It  would,  however,  be  shortsighted  to  consider  only  the  effect 
of  these  amendments  cm  the  worker  and  employer  and  to  ignore  their 
significance  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  For  even  if  we  ^^fe  wi  ing 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  plight  of  our  lowest-paid  ^^'^rkers^f ^^^he  r 
families  and  to  permit  legitimate  employers  to  be  subjected  o  the 
unfair  competition  of  unscrupulous  wage  cutters,  there  are  still  com- 
pelling reasons  why  these  amendments  should  be  enacted  m  the  inteiest 

of  the  general  public.  _        ^.       .   .  :^  ^„„ 

During  the  war  we  achieved  the  greatest  national  income  in  our 
h\m^ income  that  in  1044  appro^ximated  $160,000,000,000.  Had 
this  income  consisted  exclusively  of  peacetime  goods  and  services  it 
would  have  permitted  for  all  of  our  people  a  standard  of  living  ap- 
preciably above  the  subsistence  level.  This  great  achievement  was  a 
result  of  long  hours  and  prodigious  effort,  but  it  was  accomplished 
with  more  than  12,000,000  ])otential  workers  ni  the  armed  torces. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  maintain  this  national  income  and  in  the 
near  future  to  exceed  it.  Economists  tell  us,  however,  that  the  rethic 
tion  of  the  workweek,  the  transfer  of  war  workei^  back  to  the  lower- 
paid  peacetime  industries,  and  similar  postwar  changes,  unless  .offset 
by  an  increase  in  wage  rates,  will  reduce  total  pay  rolls  by  10  to  20 
percent,  or  even  more,  with  the  ])rospect  of  similar  cuts  m  national 
income.  The  wage  increases  resulting  from  a  higher  minimum  wage 
will  not  only  raise  the  aggregate  amounts  paid  out  in  wages  ana 
salaries,  but  because  they  primarily  benefit  the  lower-income  classes^ 
will  be  particularly  effective  in  stimulating  expenditures  and  thereby 
supporting  capacity  production  and  full  employment  Practically 
all  this  money  will  be  i)romptly  spent  for  necessities  of  lite. 

A  higher  ininimum  wage  should  yield  substantial  benefits  to  tax- 
payers, because  it  will  increase  workers'  incomes  and  facilitate  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment;  it  will  increase  the  yield  from  any 
ffiven  rate  of  taxation.  At  the  same  time  it  will  reduce  the  drain  on 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  funds  for  unemployment  benefits  and 
.  1 '  -P 

^^Fhially,  the  minimum  wage  will  give  help  to  those  families  whose 
educational  opportunities  have  been  most  limited  and  who  have  suf- 
fered  most  from  malnutrititm  and  disease.  The  minimum  wage  will 
consequently  make  for  a  healthier  population  and  better  citizens. 

The  histo'ry  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  proved  that  wages 
below  40  cents  per  hour  could  be  eliminated  with  no  serious  repercus- 
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sions.  I  believe  tlie  additional  forward  steps  proposed  in  S.  1340  are 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  worker,  the  legitimate  employer,  and  the 
general  public.  I  liope,  therefore,  that  these  proposals  may  soon  be- 
come part  of  that  body  of  successful  labor  legislation  that  has  been 
added  to  our  statute  books  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there  have  been  some  repercussions  as 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  original  minimum-wage  law,  but  they 
are  traceable  as  being,  perhaps,  ordinary  casualties  that  would  occur 
if  no  wage  bill  were  passed  at  all  that  particular  year. 

I  think  that  they  are  repercussions  that,  if  tliey  were  studied,  re- 
sulted more  because  of  a  low-wage  competition  that  had  a  tendency 
to  drive  employers  who  did  pay  higher  wages  out  of  business. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  defend  a  very  low  wage  policy— which 
we  hope  is  to  be  corrected  by  this  legislation— in  our  economy,  because 
we  know  what  we  are  capable  of  producing. 

We  have  the  plant  to  produce  that  capacity,  we  have  the  skilled 
workers  and  the  machines  and  the  transportation,  and  if  the  only 
weakness  in  the  system  is  that  there  is  no  work  for  a  man  to  do,  or  his 
work  compensates  him  too  little  with  which  to  buy,  then  there  is  a 
sickness,  a  weakness,  in  that  economy  that  must  be  corrected  or  the 
deterioration  is  bound  to  have  an  evil  effect  on  the  surrounding  in- 
dustry. ' 

I  think  that  this  is  the  opportune  time,  as  a  result  of  this  increase 
in  productivity,  increased  efficiency,  as  a  result  of  the  return  to  the 
shorter  workweek  and  reduction  in  the  overtime  pay  schedules  and  the 
labor  provisions  of  the  tax  bill,  which  will  favor  the  employer  and 
the  great  consuming  markets,  I  think  that  all  those  things  will  be 
enhanced  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  approval  of  your  committee. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Now,  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  testimony,  and  from  it  it  would  appear  that  there  is  not 
much  contradiction  of  the  fact  that  a  floor  of  some  sort,  a  minimum- 
wage  level,  would  be  beneficial  for  the  verv  purpose  you  are  speaking 
of;  that  is,  that  it  prevents  unscrupulous'competition,  to  put  it  that 
way. 

Senator  Mead.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Also,  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
higher  wages  w^ould  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Mead.  And  particularlv  in  that  category  where  all  the  in- 
crease goes  right  into  the  essentials. 

Senator  Tuxxell.  Yes.  Then  we  come  to  the  point  on  which  there 
is  a  disagreement,  and  that  is  as  to  whether  an  increase  in  wages  would 
create  such  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  as  to  balance  the  increase 
m  wages. 

Senator  Mead.  Well,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  this  increase  takes  place 
in  the  lower  categories,  that  you  will  find  that  a  very  large  segment  of 
the  industries  affected  are  already  paying  more  than  this  scale  calls  for. 
In  some  industries  you  might  find  10  percent  that  are  not  meeting  these 
minimum  requirements,  and  90  percent  that  are 

I  feel  that  the  dangers  that  will  result  if  wages  being  raised  results 
in  increasing  the^cost  of  living  are  offset  bv  the  dangers  that  must 
result  from  the  effect  upon  that  segment  of  the  industry  meeting  tiiat 
higher  wage  level  from  the  lower  wage  competition. 
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It  is  an  economic  fallacy  to  expect  an  industry  ^o/urvide  with  a  wide 
disparity  within  the  industry  in  the  wage  levels  of  the  employees  it 
has  a  bad  effect  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  pull  down  the  higher  m- 
dustries,  which  might  result  eventually  in  an  inflationary  spiral. 

I  cannot  see  any  economic  disturbance  of  any  nioment  that  would 
result.  I  think  that  we  are  more  apt  to  have  higher  V^'^^^J'^^'l 
maximum  wages  are  under  consideration  and  where  maximum  wage 
scales  are  under  consideration;  if  wages  can  be  increased  without 
increasing  the  prices,  then  there  is  no  ill  or  evil  consequence  to  it 

Senator  SmiW.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  I  ani  right  ^  be^;^^  "^ 
that  that  is  brought  about  by  increasing  the  production,  that  that  is 
the  way  they  can  get  the  over-all  price  down.  Do  you  agree  th^t  we 
should  have  our  prices  kept  down  in  order  to  distribute  the  products 
of  our  production  more  widely  to  our  whole  population  ^ 

Senator  Mead.  That  is  correct.  As  a  rule,  wages  that  are  increased 
without  increasing  prices  are  very  necessary  and  helpful  m  the  economy 

of  the  country.  ,  .  ,  ^^  v^ 

Now,  where  wages  are  increased,  they  are  increased,  as  a  rule  be- 
cause of  the  higher  skill  of  the  worker  and  the  higher  efficiency  of  the 
operation  and  because  it  promotes  the  volume  of  production  that  we 

want. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  just  my  point. 

Senator  Mead.  Now,  there  are  cases  where  higher  wages  are  justitied, 
even  when  the  prices  must  be  increased  to  meet  them.  ^ 

Senator  Smith.  Do  vou  think  that  they  can  keep  up  price  control 
in  industry,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Bowles  is  involved  ?  I  am  thinking 
of  the  price  control  side  of  it.  We  have  had  testimony  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  wage  figure  is  a  high  percentage  of  the  cost. 
In  those  industries  they  might  try  to  keep  the  wages  m  line. 

Senator  Mead.  There  are  things  that  flight  keep  wages  up.  In  our 
economy  there  are  industries  which  will  have  labor  shortages  other- 

wise. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  forges  and  foundries  and  the  heavy  tire  in- 
dustries and  other  industries.  .     . 

The  wage  conditions  in  those  industries  were  brought  about  princi- 
pally by  the  unattractiveness  of  the  jobs,  the  heavy,  grinding,  dirty 
work  that  the  men  were  called  upon  to  do  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  that 
they  could  get  in  a  very  pleasant,  comfortable,  well-lighted  plant. 

Now,  there  is  a  case  where,  in  order  to  attract  skill  and  retain  skill 
and  to  provide  adequate  manpower  to  turn  out  the  things  that  the 
economy  needs,  a  wage  increase  over  the  standard  was  justifiable,  even 
in  a  controlled  economy. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  skills  of  workers,  the  sacrifices 
of  workers,  the  study  of  workers,  should  be  compensated  oyer  and 
above  those  who  do  not  have  to  make  those  sacrifices  or  attain  those 
skills  or  invest  in  transportation  or  other  costs  that  add  to  the  cost 

of  living. 

But,  in  the  lower  wage  rates,  in  the  lower  wage  categories,  where 
they  are  far  below  the  high  standards— and  when  I  say  "high,"  they 
are  not  high  by  the  standards  set  by  American  authorities  like  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  like  certain  economic  groups  or  other  organiza- 
tions--the  wages  are  much  below  those  minimum  standards.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  disorder  or  injury  to  the  economy  because  there  the 
higher  wages  are  justifiably  applied. 
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Tliat  is  particiilnily  tine  now,  when  the  tax  rate  is  <j:oin^ down,  wlien 
tlie  overtime  hourly  wa<ro  is  bein<y  eliminated,  wlien  tlie  tremendous 
phmt  and  niacliine  i)roduction  whicli  hepm  to  increase  (hiriiifr  the 
war  is  present.  It  will  slip,  it  will  slip  vastly,  if  tho  loss  in  the  take- 
liome  pay  is  a^^iriavated  by  a  return  to  the  former  low  wa*res  that  were 
paid  in  this  cateo^ory. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not  anv  disturbance  resultin<? 
from  the  original  law— and  the  disturbances"  which  were  had  could 
be  charnjed  to  current  casualties  or  could  be  char<red  to  hicrher-waire 
plants  benior  snbjeet  to  unfair  competition— in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  ornulual  increase  resulted  in  so  much  ^rood,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if 
we  would  do  this  at  this  time,  if  we  would  ))ut  a  Hoor.  as  the  chairman 
said,  a  ininimum  floor  below  which  we  could  not  oo,  it  would  help  us 
economically,  it  would  help  us  morally,  it  would  belp  us  in  competi- 
tion with  other  systems  of  nrovernment.  other  ])laces  that  now  point  to 
the  poorly  fed,  poorly  clothed,  and  p(M)rlv  housed  one-tliird  of  our 
populaticm. 

S?nator  Smith.  You  are  talkin<r  about  iust  the  minimum  wajre 
now : 

Senator  Mead.  That  is  right. 

Senator  SMrrii.  And  you  think  that  the  raising  of  the  minimum 
wage  by  this  jjercentage  we  are  talking  about  would  not  have  aji 
effect  for  a  movement  of  all  wages  which  would  be  difficult  to  deal 
with  ? 

Senator  Mead.  Whether  or  not  it  will  affect  wages  all  the  way  up 
IS  questionable,  and  if  it  does,  the  sum  total  of  it  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect. 

As  it  is  now,  you  can  see  in  one  particulai'  locality  whei'e  a  given 
industry  is  found  to  be  ])aying  75  cents  an  houi-,  and  that  is  a  common 
wage  rate  in  that  locality.  There  is  no  justification  for  the  same 
industry  in  some  other  place  to  pay  25  or  80  cents. 

Senator  SMrni.  I  agree.     That  *is  what  you  will  find. 

Seiuitor  Mead.  Some  industries  would  be* paying  the  minimum  per- 
mitted by  law,  while  others  are  already  u])  above  and  beyond  the 
minimum  provided  by  law;  so  it  would*  have  a  direct  effect  on  that 
category. 

Senafor  Smitji.  At  what  stage  of  the  whole  wage  picture  would 
you  let  the  legislation  stop  and  leave  the  rest  of  it  uj)  to  collective 
bargaining?     I  sui)pose  you  want  to  leave  that  ])retty  free? 

Senator  Me.\d.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  you  would  have  a  i)retty  good 
standard  set-up  in  the  bill.  I  think' that  setting  up  that  minimum 
is  all  right  and  safe  and  that  the  rest  of  it.  as  vou  say.  could  bo 
left  to  the  collective-bargaining  negotiations  between  the  employer 
and  employees. 

Senator  Smefji.  Well,  do  you  favor  that  part  of  the  bill  which  ap- 
parently contemplates  differentiations  above  that  minimum  to  be 
dealt  with  administratively  by  the  Administrator? 

Senator  Mead.  I  think  that  will  work  out  all  ri<»-ht. 

Senator  SMrni.  I  am  afraid  it  might  take  away,'to  some  extent,  the 
area  which  I  have  always  thought  should  be  left  to  collective 
bargaining. 

Senator  Mead.  There  is  a  dual  authority  there,  but  I  still  think  it 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect.  I  treated  that  in  this  particular  part  of 
my  statement  Avhich  you  didn't  heai— I  read  it  before  vou  came  in 
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I  said : 

The  proposed  amendments  are  designed  to  extend  JhV^X,r^"ria%''e 
visions  of  the  prf^er.t  act,  to  eliminate  oppressive  c^uld  .f  ;^;^^',^^;o^e^  c^^^^^ 
se^nnent  of   our  ecor.omy,   to  ml.  fine  the  ^'^^^^^^^^^^fl^^ie^X^^^  to 

Hist-nt   with  present-day  standards,  prices,  and  t^^^*^"  f-\L,,'l.„  Vhp  wage  differ- 
assure  that  workers  paid  more  than  the  minimum  wdl  retaui  the  vvage  ume 
entials  justified  hy  their  skill  and  responsihility. 

And  I  read  this  sentence: 
•  Essentially,  the  ohjoctive  of  these  an.endments  is  to  i-aise  the  s^ndard  of 
living  of  our  wage  earners  and  their  depen<lents  so  ^l^at  they  may  ^e  afforaea 
at  least  a  mininnim  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  an  opportunity  to  live  decently 
and  honorahly. 

1  want  to  see  c(,llective  bar-ainincr  and  the  rights  of  the  employee 
as  he  now  knows  them  retaine<l  iu  their  full  vigor.  ^    ,   ,  .     ,;^^- 

I  think  that  the  employer  and  the  employee  will  be  protected  m  their 
riiits;  they  will  assume  their  fullest  responsibility,  working  toward 

a  real  democracy  in  industrv.  ,  ,     , 

I  think  it  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  disturbances  where  clashes 
occur  because  of  lack  of  industry  or  a  failure  to  grant  collective  bar- 
<raining  or  a  revulsion  against  the  rights  of  democracy  m  industry. 
"  Seiurtor  Smith.  I  ag?ee  fully  to  that.     I  think  they  should  dea 
across  the  table,  the  representatives  of  labor  and  the  employer;  that 
is  certainly  the  way  to  deal  with  the  higher  brackets.  ,  •  w^ 

1  am  just  trying  to  get  in  my  mind  the  floor,  the  point  at  which  to 

''VlmUio!I""a  little  bit  that  part  of  the  bill  which  provides  these 
adjustments  by  the  industry  committees.     I  am  afraid  we  are  getting 
back  to  the  NRA,  which  I  don^t  think  was  successful  with  coUectne 
bar^'-aining,  although  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Senator  Mead.  Yes.     In  the  pre-NRA  days  there  was  a  large  segment 

of  low-wage  industry. 

Senator  Smith.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Mead.  That  had  no  collective  ])argaining  whatsoever. 

You  must  remember  that  great  many  of  our  people  do  not  have 
the  privile^re  of  being  in  unions;  we  have  the  sweat-shop  laborers. 
We  have  tcPprotect  them.     They  cannot  protect  themselves 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  not  sure  how  we  should  go  about  it.  Lnder 
our  democratic  system,  of  course,  we  ought  to  encourage,  m  every  pos- 
sible way,  across-the-table  agreements  and  collective  bargaining  i 
think  you  agree  to  that.  , 

Senator  Mead.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  maybe,  at  the  outside,  we  have 
some  15,000,000  workers  in  this  country  that  are  organized  and  have 
bona  fide  representatives  speaking  for  them.  But,  during  the  war,  w;e 
had  somewhere  between  50  and  GO  million  workers  engaged  in  this 
countrv,  so  that  there  are  a  great  many,  particularly  in  the  lower  cate- 
gories, that  have  not  got  around  to  the  state  where  they  are  organized. 
It  will  come  to  them  eventually,  they  will  be  represented  by  a  collective- 

baiijfaining  unit.  ,       ,  i        -^   i       i 

It  is  very  helpful,  I  think,  and  it  will  develop,  and  as  it  develops 
there  will  be  a  refinement  as  is  already  evident  in  a  great  many  of  the 
labor  groups  today.  As  an  example,  take  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
the  raUroad  shop'c rafts  organizations.  .  x  x-       • 

I  used  to  represent  one  of  the  unions  as  a  nonpaid  representative,  in 
charge  of  their  company  relations,  wages,  security  of  positions,  and 
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things  of  that  sort.  Over  the  years  they  developed  a  very  high  type 
of  labor  statesmanship,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  edifying  to  you 
to  see  it  in  action. 

Whenever  they  have  a  national  wage  conference  with  the  manage- 
ment, or  even  a  regional  conference,  they  are  guided  by  these  prece- 
dents. Of  course,  there  are  any  number  of  organizations  now,  in  other 
fields,  that  have  equally  as  effective  precedents  to  go  by. 

I  was  home  not  long  ago  and  I  sat  in  with  the  Ijuilding  trades  and 
the  contractors  in  my  town.  They  had  a  dinner,  and  after  the  dinner 
they  began  to  discuss  things  like  we  would  in  a  committee  meeting 
here.  They  discussed  their  wages  and  hours  of  service,  general  work- 
ing conditions,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  this  man  represented 
the  plumbers'  union  or  the  Greater  Buffalo  Contracting  Co. 

At  the  end  of  a  very  pleasant  meeting,  the  democracy  displayed  in 
that  industry  caused  them  to  find  their  names  on  the  dotted  line. 

^^enator  Smith.  That  is  what  I  believe  in  encouraging. 

Senator  Mead.  Yes,  but  they  could  not  enjoy  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  organized.  You  must  remember  that  manv  of 
them  are  not  organized.  If  they  were  all  organized,  perhaps  there 
would  not  be  anv  of  these  low-wage  industries. 

But  there  are  low-wage  industries,  and  this  legislation  is  very  whole- 
some and  I  think  very  necessary,  and  I  think  this  is  the  opportune 

time. 

Senator  Smith.  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  that  an  industry 
that  cannot  meet  this  standard  ought  to  go  out  of  business? 

Senator  Mead.  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  would  be  in  every 
case.  Of  course,  a  sick  industry  is  sick  for  any  one  of  many  reasons. 
It  may  be  it  is  a  good  case  for  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  to 
analyze.  It  may  come  out  that  what  it  needs  is  l)etter  management  or 
better  bookkeepnig  system ;  it  may  not  necessarily  be  low  wage  rates. 

Just  because  you  are  manufacturing  something  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  making  a  contribution  to  American  industry.  If  you  are  not 
providing  the  man  who  works  for  you  enough  to  buy  your  products,  if 
he  has  got  all  he  can  do  to  buy  enough  to  eat  for  his  children,  you 
are  not  contributing  to  American  industry. 

For  instance,  I  know  an  industry  in  one  of  our  Northern  States  that 
made  a  very  fine  brand  of  linoleum  which  is  used  instead  of  carpets.. 
There  wasn't  anyone  in  that  plant  that  could  provide  the  luxury  of 
using  that  linoleum  for  his  own  house.  It  occurred  to  me  that  that 
industry  w^as  not  making  a  healthy  or  even  an  honorable  contribution 
to  the  industry  and  economy  of  our  country,  because  it  was  living  off 
the  wages  paid  workers  in  other  industries. 

Yet  it  is  affording  a  very  unfair  competition  to  everybody  engaged 
in  that  line  of  enterprise. 

He  w^as  unfair  for  two  reasons:  first,  he  was  not  paying  a  minimum 
wage;  and  second,  his  workers  were  not  organized. 

Senator  S^ittii.  I  know,  and  I  think  everybody  knows,  what  Mr. 
Ford  demonstrated,  that  when  you  paid  a  worker  more  than  you  had 
to  pay,  a  higher  wage,  you  w^re  moving  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Ford  worker  drives  the  car,  the  man  that  produces  the  car  can  afford 
to  buy  it,  as  well  as  the  general  consumers. 

Senator  Mead.  And  they  renew  tho^e  cars  every  2  or  3  years,  not  like 
some  others  that  make  one  automobile  for  one  family  for  life. 
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Senator  Tuxneix.  Senator,  there  are  two  ^^/^^/I'^f  ^^^^^^^ 
erence  to  that  differential  that,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  ae^elope 

'Xet  "^^iZ.  statute  is  passed,  it  will  make  a  floor  for  the  low 

"^r  ^riL  and  gives  auth.-ity  to  ^^^  ^^f ^^^f  ^^^ 
higher  grades,  that  is,  to  keep  the  same  -^ifferei^^tial  in  the  n^^^^^^^ 
grades  of  pay,  which  would  result,  of  course,  m  what  is  done  clu^ctiy 

^nI'^  wf  1^^^  the  suggestion  made  that  perhaps  there  should  not  be 
the'^^tXt:  iTto  the  hi^ier  grades  of  pay,  tl^-  s^^^^^^  '^'  ^^^^  ^ 
''%^^!^::'^^cJS'&  ruK-t  sir  favorably 

'^iX^S^Hn  other  words,  it  would  not  cover  more  than 
"^^^^^-^^  would  be  a  larger  -mb^r  -J -e-^^^^^^^^ 

helpful. 

Senator  TuxNELL.  Yes.  .  i      r>  u  t     ^^r. 

^nnafnvMFvn    You  would  liave  a  widcr  held,  I  mcaD. 

Sor  Ttrnx/rThen,  we  have  this  argi.ment  advanced  which 
seems  somewhat  in  contradiction,  it  seems  to  me  ,„„*.,  ,^iii 

That  Tif  vou  fix  a  minimum  wage,tlie  remainder  of  the  stra  a  will 
automaicaliri^  raised,  so  that  iK^ther  the  statute  nor  the  collective 
teSii.K  would  be  necessary.     What  do  you  think  ot  that? 

inao/MKAD.  Do  you  refer  only  to  those  within  the  scope  of  the 
fifrure  set  down  in  theiill,  or  do  you  refer  to  all  wage  rates  ? 

Senator  Tunnell.  All  wage  rates.  In  other  words,  they  say,  if  j  ou 
raise  the  minimum 

^^Z^^^S'^S^^^  w^n  rai.  the  maximum. 

IXt'^^x  Jr-Now,  if  that  is  true,  is  either  collective  bargain- 
"le^natr  Mb^  l"S?har bofelective  bargaining  and  the  stat^ 

i^E^CSi-^rrr^^usS:;'?^^ 

SH     1^  JS  ySl^^r  ^Kt  3  St  Srb  n::t 

s^St  at  aU,^iid  I  think  that  represents  a  very  substantial  segment 

of  American  industry  all  over  the  country.  ,.    *  ;t  .i;,l 

There  are  other  places  where  it  would  have  some  effect,  but  if  it  did 

affect  the  wage  rates  in  the  area  where  they  are  paying  very  low  wages 

now-nnd  some  of  those  areas  can  be  found  in  almost  every  sect  on  of 

Z  con     ry^t.  would  only  have  a  tendency  to  bring  them  up  to  t^ie 

min  mum  already  provided  in  the  higher  waf  .  ^^j-^^'^^^^d  ;,'  l^f^l 

therefore,  do  nothing  more  than  to  correct  a  bad  situation,  ana  ii 

would  noi  put  more  pressure  where  you  have  higher  workers,  because 

that  pressure  is  there  now. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Here  is  what  I  am  ^ettiuir  at.  If  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  inininium  wage  will  automatically  raise  each  of  the  other 
grades  in  the  higher-paid  groups,  then  the  statute  won't  particuhuly 
damage  collective  bargaining. 

Senator  MiLvn.  Oh,  no.  It  might  give  collective  bargaining  m  some 
instances  another  point  with  which  to  debate  their  case.  It  might  do 
that,  but  it  will  not  atfect  collective  baigaining  or  interfere  wuh  its 
natural,  normal  course. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  asked  one  witness  the  other  day,  when  he  was 
describing  his  industry,  if  it  did  not  mean  either  a  statute  or  a  strike. 
He  said  it  would. 

Senator  Mead.  Well,  I  think,  where  they  are  i)aying  low  wages  and 
where  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  their  proper  contribution 
to  our  postwar  economy,  neither  a  statute  nor  a  strike  is  going  to  be 
very  helpful  to  them  or  the  whole  economy  of  the  country. 

If  they  meet  njininunu  requirements  without  a  statute,  why,  that  is 
fine.  If  they  don't  meet  it,  even  with  a  statute,  I  think  the  strike  would 
be  better  than  low,  depressing  wages. 

Senator  Tunnell.  But,  then,  over-all,  as  Senator  Smith  has  sug- 
gested as  a  last  resort,  is  it  not  a  (piestion  of  whether  a  business  has  a 
riglit  to,  at  the  expense  of  underpaid  and  underfed  people,  maintain 
its  business? 

Senator  Mead.  Yes :  that  is  right.  That  statement  is  all  right.  If  we 
tolerate  a  segment  of  business  to  maintain  business  under  conditions 
that  create  unhealthy  citizens,  they  are  responsible— I  think  that  state- 
ment is  right. 

They  are  responsible  for  the  results  of  malnutrition ;  they  accentuate 
the  hardships  in  communities.  I  think  we  are  a  little  bit  remiss  in 
our  Government  unless  we  treat  that  situation  with  the  importance 
that  vou  are  treating  this  question.    I  think  you  are  right. 

Seiiator  Tunnell.  All  right,  thank  you.  Senator. 

S.*nator  Smith.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question  of  the  Senator,  if  I 

may. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  SMnii.  I  can  see  the  logic  of  the  thing  and  I  can  see  the 
practical  side  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  industry,  any  industry  that 
is  fairly  well  established,  employing  large  numbers  of  people. 

I  am  just  thinking  of  a  little  \own  where  a  man  may  have  a  little 
business.  He  may  want  to  employ  somebody,  and  the  i)erson  he  wants 
to  employ  may  l)e  willin<j;  to  work  there,  rather  than  come  to  a  big 
urban  center,  a  metropolis. 

But  suppose  we  are  making  it  illegal  for  him  to  work  there. 

Therefore,  the  question  is  vitally  important,  the  questicm  of  whether 
Vve  have  made  it  too  high,  the  figure  at  which  we  say  to  him,  "You  can't 
employ  him  for  less  than  this  much." 

I  don't  know  what  that  point  of  pay  would  be,  but  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses seem  to  think  it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  some  of  the  local  indus- 
tries to  meet  it. 

Senator  Mead.  I  think  that  the  record,  the  history — first,  of  the  first 
rise  under  NRA;  and,  second,  the  miniiiiiim-wage  law — will  reveal  very 
few  casualties  and  will  show  that  the  hardships  were  very  small  in 
number. 
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Smmtor  Smith.  Of  course,  the  »'i>"n'''r-^^r.]rio'[TthedemS 
in  1!);!.S.  and  ihe  ..fleet  <.f  it  was  not  felt  unt  il  we  began  to  get  the  aemana 

forgoodsundertiie  war  situation.  ■,.  „„,„!=   nurl  the  em- 

Uue  to  the  war.  they  ha<l  a  hig  market  for  «''*'"■  f"^'!'^Xeo^^^^^^^ 

ployer  (lid  n.it  nee.l  to  think  of  the  price  pressure,  because  he  couui 

liduidate  his  product.  .     -io^^q  r^r*  10*^0 

Senator  Mkai..  1  don't  h,.|ieve  that  that  was  present  m  Pf^\}if/- 
T  thii  k  t  r  t  tlie  inii.aet  of  the  war  demand  grew  higher  in  the  1940s 
1  tniiiK  iiiai  iiH  iMii>.n>   M  .  i(i>w  oiwi  1  <);>.<)  so  that  It  was  a  good 

There  was  much  uiiemplo.vmeiit  m  l'->->«  '''\"/''t  V^' j,. 
test— an.l  the  casualties  were  very  tew  and  tar  l,etween. 

Now  the  United  Slates  (Joverninent  has  a  wage  policy  that  does  not 
resize  the  tc  that  there  should  be  a  dffereut.at.on  between  the 
bhrVitv  a  1  the  small,  between  the  metropolis  and  the  little  town. 
Sev  U.n  .  st  ate  that  in  that  they  pay  their  letter  carriers  the  same 
.>.  V  w-hether  he  carries  letters  in  New  York  or  Bethesda,  Md.  . 

'"'i  i  i  k  you  win  find  that  in  some  of  these  ^-''-'I'Vh::;  in  "le'-^af 
nf  (he  small  towns— the  coyts  of  living  are  as  high  as  those  in  the  gieat, 
S  let.;  lolitan  areas.  That  happens  ^-au.e  the  sma  ler  U.^^^  may 
lipniore  or  less  exclusive,  aiu  commuters  fill  all  of  its  leal  estate  and 
iLrinay  be  othm.  factors  that  re.,uire  a  high  wage  rate  to  live  in  those 

''"'i' thii'Ik  that  if  a  small  industry  iu  a  small  community  was  only  de- 

pencentoit  economy  resulting  from  foiling  sinall  wages  that    hat 

W..1  d  be  a  very  poor  contribution  to  our  Nation  s  economy.    I  think 

t    e rliaps  a  sni  .11  iudustrv  in  a  small  community,  with  direct  owner- 

1  in  well  is  also  manageiiient.  might  have  a  much  ir.ore  efticieii, 

Sa  i  I.    i.    that   thev  «.uld   give  the  bigger  industries  some  real 

c.m;,t^titi.'.n.    But  1  hope  it  will  not  be  the  competition  that  results 

frnni  dpnre-^sinir  the  waire  levels.  i    t         i 

Sem,t  1  Smth.  I  warn  to  eliminate  that.  too.    I  never  have  believed 

that   w   en  a  .lepression  comes,  we  slu.ukl  lower  the  wages  and  reduce 

he  standar.1  of  living;  that  seems  to  me  to  be  totally  wrong. 

*  Seimt. .r  MK.X.,.  B..t7to  go  from  the  -^-^^.^^ ^'^^'^Z'^^^^Z  is"a 
in  indnstrv  durinsr  the  war.  to  those  provided  m  the  bill,  there  is  a 
erv  verVs  ig  t  hicrease.  In  fact,  1  don't  believe  that  we  will  be 
si'bltantlally  =rtfe..ting  any  of  the  industrial  centers  at  all.  This  is  the 
fiiip^t  time  that  I  know  of  to  apply  It.  ,.      , 

Sena  ti   S  .IT...  We  are  intensely  interested  in  this,  because  we 
are  writing  a  new  chai.ter  in  our  whole  economy,  we  are  turning  a 

'""selvlun'  Mfad  I  want  to  see  that  our  system  of  government  and 
ec.nrnTis  the  best  in  the  world.  To  do  that,  we  ba-*"  *[-  ^his 
one-thinl  at  the  bottom  with  particular  care,  and  I  thmk  that  you 
are  doing  a  great  job  and  I  wish  to  commend  you  tor  it. 

Senat.tr  Titnnki.l.  Thank  y.ni.  Senator  M?ad. 

Senator  Mkad.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SOLOMON  BARKIN.  CHAIRMAN.  CIO  COMMITTEE 
ON  REVISION  OF  WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW 

Mr  BiRKTV  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
-nfa  iy  apm-eciate  this  opportunity  to  deal  with  one  problem  which 
the  varhnis  witnesses  have  not  had  nmcli  opportunity  to  discuss. 
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I  am  not  today  appearing  only  on  l)elialf  of  the  CIO     I  wo.il.I 
like  to  qualify  myself  at  this  time  not  only  as  representi.iir  labor  b 
as  a  sort  of  an  expert  on  this  subject,     r^an  tell^ou  a   tttle  o?  „"v 
own  personal  experience  with  it  whi.h  permits  me  to  si>eak  a  lot 
more  fujly  than  merely  as  an  advocate  of  k  labor  organization-? 


-more 


thf  N^l   w^L^'^f'^'/^K  ^  ^"^^  -''P^'^'^  ^^  summation  of  experience  of 
the  JNKA  with  its  labor  provisions. 

As  a  result,  I  produced  a  survey  which  was  adopted  bv  that 


"-; : x.>v,..,  „  ^(t^iiivmAi  ittuui  union  oniciai. 

feince  that  time,  since  193<,  I  have  been  associated  witli  the  Textile 
Union  as  its  economist. 

The  textile  industry  is  a  hicrhly  competitive  industry.  We  are 
constantly  concerned  about  what  somebody  else  pays  and  what  we 
pay,  what  the  wages  are  in  unionized  industries  and  what  the  wa^^es 
are  in  nonunion  industries— or,  more  directly,  with  the  rates  in  (fif- 
ferent  plants  within  the  same  industry. 

I  have  written  on  a  number  of  occasions  about  this  problem.  One 
of  my  writings  is  called  Wage  Stabilization  by  Union  Contract. 

Now,  by  reason  of  that  experience  which  I  have  had,  I  shall  unfold 
as  well  as  I  can  and  try  to  resolve  the  problems  which  vou  have  raised 
in  the  course  of  these  hearings,  these  problems  of  minimum  wages 
and  wages  above  the  minimum. 

^  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  make  this  clear,  on  behalf  of  the 
CIO:  namely,  that  we  do  not  intend  that  section  8,  which  provides 
for  industry  committees  to  define  reasonable  job  classification  and  to 
recommend  minimum  wage  rates  for  such  classification — we  do  not 
intend  that  that  particular  provision  would  be  a  mandatory  one. 

In  other  words,  we  \lo  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  require 
that  each  committee  which  is  established  must  prepare  such  wage 
rates  above  the  minimum. 

There  are  many  industries  which  may  not  be  pre])ared  for  it  and 
where  the  parties  within  the  industry  may  not  desire  to  do  so.  I  think 
that,  with  experience,  there  will  be  a  more  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  problems  which  I  will  attempt  to  illustrate. 

This  technique,  I  would  like  to  say,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  discovered  it.  Practically  every  democratic 
country  in  the  world  has  this  type  of  provision  on  the  statute  books. 
,  I  will  discuss  that  later;  but  I  would  like  to  make  this  clear,  that 
we  do  not  consider  this  bill  as  requiring  a  mandatory  recommenda- 
tion for  rates  above  the  minimum. 

In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  particular  provision 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  committees  to  recommend  a  full  schedule 
of  wages.  In  fact,  we  think  of  this  as  a  peg-point  provision.  In 
other  words,  that  this  committee  is,  in  effect,  to  propose  rates,  key 
rates,  not  a  wage  scale. 

For  example,  in  the  textile  industry  as  an  illustration,  we  have — 
well,  thousands  of  jobs.  But,  very  interestingly,  the  War  Labor 
Board,  when  it  offered  the  textile  decision,  only  found  it  necessary 
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to  prescribe  five  rat^s,  a  rate  for  five  distinct  J^^s,  and  after  j^^ 
scribed  these  five  rates,  it  then  said-and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
order — 

The  wage  rates  for  Job  classifleations  not  Hsted  «bo;e  shall  be  bar^au>ed^^^^ 
tween  the  parties  in  proper  relation  to  the  wage  raieb  loi 
occupations.  _..        ,  •      •. 

Consequently,  to  use  the  language  of  the  War  LaW  Boa^** '^.^ 
February  20  memoranclum  to  the  President  of  the  United  btate,, 
when  he^asked  them  what  we  should  do  ^boirt  wage  policy  after  the 
war  thev  said  they  recommended  this  peg-point  pioposal. 

Tl.pv  «nid  that  these  key  rates  will  be  over-all,  a  framework  withm 
wwiran  i>termeS  raL  would  have  to  be  established  in  balance 

-"trt^re^;  ;:t&^s::i;^to  show  that  we  are  not  conceiving 
nf  thk  .,Ta  comnlete  iKedule  of  rates  or  as  a  mandatory  requirement 
upon  a'c-mn^ht'^  or  board,  and  that  we  may  have  to  f o-e  Ui^t  fand 
X  recommendation  upon  an  industry  committee  if  it  does  not  recom 

"Twouid  like  to  say  immediately  that  this  is  not  the  replacement  of 
collective  bargaini'S  but  an  implementation  of  col  ective  bargainmg 
and  a  virv  necessary  one,  in  a  most  highly  competitive  industry. 

It  is  necessaiv  in  these  competitive  industries  because  this  type  of 
,  •  1  ff^l  wnrllo  this  It  will  deal  with  industries  which  are  highly 
Seit^ved  greatly  concerned  with  what  it  costs  the  other  man 
?rp?oduceM"  coSiity.  Consequent Iv  the  employers  in  such  m- 
rliiJtrip^  want  competitive  wage-rate  stability. 

^"^^Sris  not  LboLcost  stabifity,  because  tbat  is  up  to  n^n ^^^^^^^^^ 
Vnii  mav  have  one  nlant  that  uses  labor  more  efticaentlv  than  anotnei 
Jne  oneWgement  will  train  workers  more  efficiently  than  another 
"  B'ut  th^s  stability  we  are  speaking  of  is  secured  by  reason  of  tje 
fact  that  vou  have  a  uniform  rate  of  pay  for  a  ]ob,  and  it  is  up 
to  management  to  utilize  that  worker  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Ihose 
are  the  Conceptions,  those  are  the  ideas,  those  are  the  impulses  within 

"'The  first  tiling  I  would  like  to  call  yoiir  ""ention  to  is  that  we 
have  had  extensive  experience  with  this  problem  in  the  United  btates, 

'"t  woT.miko  to  have  placed  in  the  record  this  copy  I  have  had  re- 
priluc«l  of  the  BLpor  of  the  President's  Committee  of  Industrial 
Unlvsis  of  February  17,  1937.  This  is  a  verbatim _repoi-t.  a  imani- 
mou?report  of  those -public-minded  citizens,  Mr.  William  Davis,  whose 
"ame  has  since  become  well  known;  Prof,  Clark,  of  Col"?*:\Uni- 
veiNitv  who  is  probably  the  dean  of  American  economists;  Mi.  Mead, 
wl  o  ^'a  nd ustrialist^nd  who  represented  industry. on  the  National 
\\^VLabor  Board;  and  Mr.  Harrfson,  a  railroad  union  executne. 
r  The  report  appears  on  p.  792.)  ,     .    i        j.       ^ 

Ml  bIrk.n.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  selected  sentences 
This  section  by  the  way,  that  I  have  had  reproduced,  deals  with  the 
reiulation  of  wages  above  the  minimum.  This  is  a  complete  sun- 
m?rv  of  NBA ;  it  is  a  summary  of  these  studies  which  were  made. 
We  do  not  have  to  review  those  studies;  this  is  a  summarv  of  them. 
On  the  second  page,  you  will  notice  a  paragraph  which  says: 

Earlv  opposition  of  NRA  to  the  wage  sche<lule  plan  was  gradnaUy  "''f^' 
Hntn  In  tlie  end  the  policy  was  to  approve  such  schedules  where  the.x  had  been 
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arrive<l  at  by  collettive  bargaining,  provided  they  did  not  include  an  excessive 
nunibt^r  of  iKjsing  rates. 

In  other  words,  in  the  XRA  there  was  wi(lesproa<l  opposition  to 
the  proposal  from  the  A(hninistration  at  the  be<j;innin^-;  but  as  they 
gained  experience  with  this  proposal,  they  fonnd  it  to  be  very  prac- 
tical. 

Senator  Smith.  We  had  presented  here,  Mr.  Barkin,  by  one  of  the 
witnesses,  a  book  of  classifications  of  jobs,  which  was  appallinrr;  it 
was  as  thick  as  that  [indicating].  It  looked  as  if  the  Labor  Depart 
ment  was  thinking  ahead  and  classifying  every  possible  job. 

Mr.  Barkin.  The  book  you  saw  was  the  Maiinal  of  Jobs,  gotten  out 
by  tlie  United  States  Employment  Service  for  utilization  by  the  Em- 
ployment Office  workers  in  order  to  hel])  ])eople  find  jobs.  That  b(X)k 
was  begun  in  the  early  davs  of  10i]3,  and  it  took  them  well  on  to  about 
imi)  to  develoi). 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  it  well  should  have. 

Mr.  Barkin.  That  was  because  they  analyzed  the  jobs  by  personal 
attributes,  by  skills,  by  transferability  of  one  person  to  another  job, 
and  the  possibilities  of  upgrading  and  downgrading  from  the  job. 

I  think  there  was  a  reference  here  to  it.  I  tliink  it  was  a  completely 
r.iischievous  refea'ence,  because  it  begs  this  question;  it  does!  not 
intend  to  honestly  meet  the  problem. 

To  illustrate  wliat  I  mean :  We  have  what  I  am  offering  here — that 
in  the  textile  industries,  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  occupations, 
the  War  Labor  Board  found  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  the  five 
jobs  and  the  rest  coidd  be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  done  the 
rest. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Labor  Department, 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator,  is  going  to  be  governed  by  what 
you  suggest — what  the  War  Lal)or  Board  did  that  oidy  five  classifi- 
cations would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  think  you  can  exj^ress  yoin*  intent  very  clearly  in  your 
reports  so  that  there  will  be  no  geneial  misunderstanding  about  it.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  legislation,  in  its  present  state,  should  undertake- 
that  job. 

Senator  S^iith.  Xo;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  don't  think  we  are  pre])ared  for  just  that  kind  of 
legislation. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  you  some  of  the  foreign  experiences,  which  ar^ 
very  interesting  to  show  the  practicality  of  it. 

You  asked  Senator  Mead  as  to  whether  the  wages  will  be  sustained 
about  the  minimum.  It  miglit  be  interesting  for  me  to  read  this  one 
paragraph : 

It  may  be  said  that.  (»n  the  whole,  the  wider  the  sprejid  in  wages  among  em- 
ployees before  the  NRA,  thv  snuiUcr  was  tlie  rate  <»t  increase  in  hourly  rates  to 
tliose  receiving  the  higher  hourly  earnings.  Tli(»  greater  wage  increases  were 
received  by  those  below  or  close  to  the  minimum. 

It  is  a  very  important  fact  that  that  was  one  of  the  problems  which 
was  dealt  with  under  the  NRA .  The  experience  we  had  was  that  wa^rt^s 
above  the  minimum  were  not  maintained  during  the  rise  to  the  mini- 
nuun.  Tlie  fact  is  that  in  many  industries  the  minimum  would  become 
the  maxinnnn — not  totally  speaking,  but  there  was  that  general  trend. 
[Reading:] 


The  w.ge  bill  of  n.ost  industries  was  '•---\^^;^;;[!j|^^^^^^^^ 
,.Hted  by  NUA.    The  fair  comi>etition  generally  ^f If^^^^^^;'  J,^;;n'age  rates  had 
wage  standards  was  not  fully  achieved,  since  real  stabilization  or  wage  la 

not  been  attained.  .  i  •   u 

That  «■>.«  b,.cm,s<.  they  di.l  not  have  that  P^':^'"''"':  ^'l^^^.^^'^'tme 
tliis  siK-cial  H  (c)  pi-vision  would  make.  Above  that,  on  the  same 
jiajre.  pafieC".  on  line '2: 

Reports  <ai  these  a<liustments  fr<an  various  industrie^  and  fro^^ 
...anpUance  cUi.es  indicate  that  there  were  many  piotests  aMinsi  ine 
bec<»ming  the  msiximum  wage. 

Now  .,n  nam'  7  there  is  a  disenssion  of  experience  with  these  wa^e- 
l.asin^'poi.lts'^nd  schednles.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  this 
<ii«ciission  thev  concluded,  at  the  bottom  ot  page  «: 

■n.  .sc  wage  «'he,lule  plans  were  .„.plie,l  in  NRA  prir.cil.ally  '"  i;;;'';;;!™;^';!;:f,';ir. 
'V     .  !  .itv.wi  JL'iii.-rl  workers      Where  orgnnization  of  labor  ana  c<.iiet 

Idover  and  en.iiloyee  groups,  where  the  terms  were  ^^^;^'^^ff^^^^^ 
both  groups  undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  l^^' ^ '^^*'"^.    .  \\\^,^||;i^^^^^ 

of  staliilizing  liilim-  c-osl.  _ 

Now.  only  nr^  out  of  the  five-hundred-some-odd  industries  codifaed 

under  the  NRA  had  this  t\X>e  of  provision. 

i^>'t  there  be  anv  misapprehension  whether  there  are  only  CIO 

nnVm    who  are  interested  in  this,  or  only  certaii.  types  of  "~' y^"^ 

Hiijrht  be  interested  to  know  that  some  of  the  ''l'^"«!i> ,?■  S  ^ere 

ke.Mdv  interested  in  this  type  of  provision  during  the  ^R-\'>7'°™! 

the  construction  industry,  the  trucking'  industry,  the  AFL  needle 

trades  in.luslry.  the  clay  products  industry. 

So  that  vou  can  see  that  this  particular  problem  in  the  c  esire  for 

this  technique  is  peculiarly  present  in  the  highly  competitive  in- 

''"AsTinatter  of  fact,  under  the  building  trades  department  of  the 
A  K  of  L  in  the  report  which  was  issued  on  labor,  the  cod.hed  con- 
slri!cti;.n  inllustry  eiulorsed  the  peculiar  technique  which  was  de- 

''"Tliaf  teZi-lue  provided  f<.r  the  adoption  of  the  union  scale  where 

the  union-organized  labor  represente.l  the  predonunant  proportion  of 

e  people  in  that  area,  provided  that  that  scale  become  the  gong 

scale.     The  parties  had  to  provide  that  they  represented  the  majou- 

'•'wVlhel-eT'.re"'think  that  the  NRA  experience,  whioh.was  the^fii-st 
large-scale  experience  xwth  basic  points  or  peg  rates,  indicated  the 

^'Secilidh-I^?;  think  that  it  shows  that,  insofar  as  the  problem  of 
stabTlng  labor  costs  is  concerned-and  that  concern  -  ;vule.pread 
in  a  nninber  of  highly  competitive  industries-it  can  be  effective 
through  the  basic  point  method  without  encumbering  or  making  the 
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adniinistralive  process  so  difficult  as  to  be  an  excessive  challenge  to 
the  Oroveriunent  process.  " 

We  would  not  want  that;  because  if  it  became  too  burdensome  to 

r?i3r?!;L*  '"  '^i^^"  ''  ^  ^''  i.upossible  attempt,  and  it  would 
discredit  tins  type  of  legislation. 

i,nln!=  ^''7''''^  ^Z  ^^''^  T^'*'  ^"^^^'-  employers  as  well  as  among 

;     ^^^»^«/ter  of  fact,  even  under  the  NEA  the  codes  were, 

reqieT''  ''         employer,  and  the  employer's  assent  was 

\\^?T  T^'^'i  '"'''{''''  American  body  of  experience  in  this  field  is  the 
Lf^  T??!;'^'  ^^^'^."^  ^^'^  ^^'^^'  Labor  Board  vou  did  get  a  tre- 
mendous detailed  expansion  of  the  methods  of  establishing  Individu- 
al rate^,  even  more  numerous  than  that  book  which  wa^T  presented 
un?hrfnll  1*^?"  mentioned,  Senator  Smith.  I  luive  never  seen  stacked 
up  tiie  tull  hst  of  job  rates  which  had  been  developed  bv  the  War  Labor 

ha^ndle  it     ^^^^""^^  ^^  ^^'^"^"^  ^"^  ^  ^'^  ''^  ^  challenge"  to  any  truck  to 

But  that  kind  of  legislation  is  not  the  kind  that  we  are  here  consid- 
ering. We  are  here  proposing  that  these  committees  be  empowered 
to  recommend  this  type  of  legislation,  legislation  of  key  peg  rates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  indicated  in  my  previous  appearance  here 
m  the  brief  which  I  filed,  it  has  been  recommended  by  the  War  Labor 
iJoard  Itself.  In  that  brief  I  quote  from  the  War  Labor  Board's  own 
recommendation  of  February  12,  1945,  which  I  shall  not  reread 

Ihey  recommended  this  particular  principle  as  being  a  necessary 
method  for  the  postwar  period.    They  indicate  [reading] : 

The  establishment  of  these  ininiuia   throughout   industry  general  I  v  and   the 
7!ZT^J?r'T^^  ill-define<l  and  unbalanced  wage  structures  would  pro 
Aide  a  substantial  degree  of  protection  against  the  deflati<,n  of  straight-time 
hourly  earnings  in  the  reconversion  period. 

They  were  concerned  with  the  fact  that  there  is  always  tendency 
for  the  maximum  to  become  the  minimum. 

It  was  because  they  saw  that  thing  that  they  ordered  in  the  textile 
industry  and  in  many  other  industries  reevaluation  of  job  rates  be- 
cause they  were  clustered.  The  reason  they  established  these  five  peer 
points  m  this  industry  is  that  they  found  the  wages  clustered  so  com^ 
pletely  at  the  minimum  that  the  industry  could  not  hire  anybody 

We  had  cases  m  many  establishments  where  the  average  of  the 
plant  was  no  more  than  3  or  4  cents  above  the  minimum,  ft  was  in- 
tended to  correct  just  that  kind  of  condition  where  there  is  that  clus- 
tering. 

Senator  Smith.  Why  could  not  that  have  been  covered  by  collective 
bargaining  ?  ' 

Mr.  Barkin.  We  can.  What  this  kind  of  legislation  does  is  to  reach 
out  into  those  ranges  of  the  industry  where  collective  bargaining  has 
not  been  established,  or  to  those  industries  where  public  policy  dic- 
tates that  that  kind  of  clustering  should  not  be  continued 

As  an  example,  Senator  Mead  mentioned  the  foundry  industry 
You  could  not  hire  people  for  the  foundry  industry  unless  you  ^et'a 
rate  attractive  enough.  You  would  hire  people  in  our  industry  but 
you  couldn't  keep  those  people  in  the  industry  after  they  were  there  • 
they  started  at  50  cents,  and  they  went  up  to  55  cents,  and  that  was  the 
celling. 
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In  order  to  get  the  textile  production  out  for  the  war  effort,  it  was 
the  dictates  of  public  policy  that  they  establish  a  higher  rate  so  that 

they  could  keep  workers.  •  i      ^  f 

If  vou  were  a  skilled  worker,  you  would  not  take  a  job  at  some  oi 
the  places.  In  the  South,  for  loom  fixing,  they  were  getting,  or  trying 
to  get,  in  some  i)lants,  those  loom  fixers  for  m  cents.  It  went  as  low 
as  65  cents.  Well,  you  couldn't  hire  loom  fixers  at  that  rate,  and  that 
stopped  war  production. 

At  the  present  time,  as  you  have  seen  from  public  releases  trom  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  one  of  the  difficulties  in  getting 
reconversion  going  is 'that  more  than  60  percent  of  the  jobs  on  the  so- 
called  open  jobs  which  are  advertised  are  jobs  well  under  70  cents  an 
hour,  some  of  them  very  much  lower.  i    n    i 

Those  jobs  do  not  appear  as  adequate  rewards  for  the  skilled 

worker.  i!      i.u 

So  you  have  several  conditions  besides  unfair  competition  for  the 
people  within  an  industry.  This  legislation  is  legislation  for  a  par- 
ticular industry— the  industry  committee  does  not  reach  beyond  its 
own  definition.  You  will  permit  the  implementation  of  public  policy 
where  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  correct  unsound  wage  structures 
w  ithin  the  industry. 

Senator  Smith.  Can  I  make  a  suggestion  there? 
Mr.  Barkin.  Yes.  .  .  , 

Senator  Smith.  I  have  a  feeling  that  in  this  presentation— which 
I  think  you  are  making  very  ably— you  are  suggesting  to  us  to  change 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  bill.  . 

To  my  mind,  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  was  to  protect  the  people  m 
the  lowest  ranks  from  substandard  living  conditions.  It  is  not  to 
control  the  whole  wage  structure. 

I  think  you  are  suggesting  a  Government  set-up  where  you  are  sub- 
stituting your  industry  committees  for  legislation,  for  the  ordinary 
interchange  of  management  and  labor,  for  adjusting  internal  attairs. 

Several  thousand  concerns  have  a  different  conception.  For  myself, 
I  don't  see  why  that  is  not  an  area  for  collective  bargaining,  for  the 
working  out  between  the  leaders  of  industry  and  labor. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  make  a  rigid  plan  like  this,  you  are  going  to 
eliminate  the  free  American  system  of  determining  these  things.  Y  ou 
are  geting  too  much  in  the  Government-control  area  m  the  wage  struc- 

"That  is  what  troubles  me.  We  did  not  start  with  that.  We  started 
with  the  idea  of  protecting  the  marginal  fellow  and  from  there  up. 
We  want  to  control  it  in  the  free  American  way.  Am  I  wrong  m  my 
understanding  of  your  position?  .     •   i     •     xt.-. 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  think  we  are  introducing  a  new  principle  m  this 
legislation.     That  is  what  I  think.  -,      ,         -^ 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  I  wonder  here  if  you 
are  not  putting  something  in  here  which  does  not  belong  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  philosophy.  .  .i  .  xi,  a  ^ 
Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.  We  are  proposing  that  the  needs  are  now 
such  that  we  can  add  a  very  constructive  addition.  I  think  we  can 
add  a  provision  which  will  permit  industry  committees  to  recommend 
to  the  Administrator  the  adoption  of  peg  point  rates  in  industry,  par- 
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ticiilarlv  those  indiislries  r,f  a  competitive  nature.     There  tliat  kind  of 
le<;islation  would  facilitate  and  stabilize  competitive  relations. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  you  are  ^nvin^  enormous  authoritv  to  this 
administrator.  I  was  involved  in  the  XRA  days  and  I  had*  a  lot  to 
do  with  helpin<r  to  write  the  codes.  I  t\\u)k  that'thev  fell  down  there; 
too  much  c(mtro1  in  the  middle  and  not  enou<rh  freedom  in  negoti- 
ations. I  think  that  both  labor  and  in<lustrv  felt  that  the  NRA  was 
a  failure. 

Mr.  Barkin.  My  judgment  in  the  matter  of  American  o])inion 
about  the  NRA  is  that  what  was  objected  to  was  the  trade  piactice 
and  busiiiess  control:  bnt  I  think  they  found  that  the  labor  control 
was  completely  constructive  and  did  contribute  greatly  to  our 
economy. 

« 

I  am  saying  this:  That  this  type  of  provision  can  become  a  major 
contribution  to  the  stability  of  romj^etitive  relations  within  the  coun- 
try. 1  know  this,  that  when  you  get  a  large  industry — and  I  am  go- 
ing to  have  to  borrow  from  my  experience  because  I  have  lived  with 
the  the  textile  industi-y— I  know  that  at  the  present  time,  as  a  result 
of  this  action  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  if  I  go  into  any  New  England 
mill---any  New  England  mill — 1  know  if  I  select  a  s])ecifie  job.  I  shall 
not  find  a  rate  below  the  actual  industry  rate  for  that  job.  They  are 
all  paying  at  least  that  rate. 

It  was  accepted  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  War  Labor  Board 
gave  us  these  peg  points.  '  We.  then,  on  the  basis  of  those  directive 
guide  posts,  negotiated  wage  rates— not  with  the  Government  but 
among  ourselves — we  negotiated  a  complete  scale,  not  seven  rates, 
because  we  have  had  to  negotiate  over  100  rates,  but  using  these  seven 
rates  as  a  base. 

We  then  could  try  to  define  the  proper  relationship  of  all  other 
rates. 

In  New  England  we  did  not  have  to  undertake  such  a  major  oj)er- 
ation  because  most  of  the  rates  were  quite  satisfactory,  and  we  only 
had  to  alter  some  of  them. 

In  the  South,  interestingly  enough,  there  had  never  been  a  wage 
Structure,  anything  like  a  wage  structure.  With  these  six  or  seven 
points  that  the  War  Labor  Board  established — I  believe  it  is  six 
pohits — we  have  now  negotiated  a  complete  new  wage  scale.  We 
reevaluated  every  job,  not  through  the  War  Labor  Board,  but  through 
the  collective  bargaining  process. 

S3nator  Smith.  Those  are  going  to  stick,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.  But  what  we  needed  in  order  to  correct 
that  condition  was  the  force  and  power  and  suggestion  which  these 
guideposts,  these  rates,  these  key  rates,  furnished  us. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Barkin,  if  you  set  this 
up,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  Administrator  to  set  every  rate  in 
the  whole  schedule.  I  think  you  will  be  cram2)ing  the  style  of  col- 
lective bargaining  groups  and  limiting  the  differences  that  are  natural 
and  proper  and  helpful  in  difi'erent  industries  in  groping  their  way 
toward  the  right  structure. 

I  think  that  you  are  giving  too  much  power  to  the  Government  and 
I  think  that  you  will  find  the  people  who  have  the  decisions  to  make, 
the  labor  unions,  will  be  the  first  to  resent  it. 

Mr.  Bakkin.  This  Administrator  has  no  power  to  set  the  rates 
himself. 
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Senator  Smith.  He  can  set  up  the  organization,  th""gli: 

Mr.   Bahkin.  An   industry   committee  must  make  tho^e  recom 

"Setior  Smith.  But  if  ho  doesn't  like  the  way  -e  committee  acts, 
he  can  throw  it  out  and  appoint  another  committee.     So,  in  my  ]uag 

ment,  he  has  the  last  say.  ,     ,.  ,        „:u:i:f.T 

Mr.  Bahkin.  That  may  be  a  potential  possibility. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  it  is  imminent  in  the  bill. 

Mr  Kmikin  But  he  has  never  exercised  it  in  the  years  m  wiulu 
thil  law  has  been  administered.  He  has  always  taken  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  trinartite 

Secondlv,  we  feel  sure,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  "•?»"'« 
comnilUee  an<l  that  it  niust  be  a  representative  committee  that  tlie 
interests  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  very  well  considered 
'"l  particIplTed  in  a  n^umber  of  those  hearin<rs  ^^.^  wf  e«,  befm-e 
them,  and  I  offered  data  before  them.  I  know  the  ^a'^ess  with  whicti 
tbev  Wroceed  and  I  don't  fear  the  Administrator  because  the  Admin- 

The  normal  procedure  of  the  comuiittee  is    o  be  '•«";"'^^^-.  "'"1'^^^^ 
as  to  its  prerogatives,  its  rights,  and  limitations,  and  then  the  admm 
i<?triitive  officials  vanish  from  that  room.  .        .     ^^^ 

Thercmfd  aid  by  wav  of  statistics,  but  the  chairman  is  not  asso- 
ci..te7wih  the  administration:  the  members  are  not  associated  with 
the  aim  is  ration,  and  if  the  labor  and  industry  membe.^.of  that 
commiUee  are  dete.'mined  not  to  have  peg  rates,  there  is  nothing  that 
that  Administrator  can  do  to  compel  them  to  accept. 

Sena  or  Smith.  But  is  this  not  really  a  Federal  move  b«^k  to"'^ 
old  NRA  procedure  which  I  nn.lerstood  you  to  say  ^'^  "^tJ-f  "f^^'^^^ 
large  segments  of  both  labor  and  indnstrv  ?     They  felt  that  there  wa» 

^X"  iI\!!k:'^  fSi^^^ZT^^^r.un,  the  NRA  was  tl.t 
the  radi:  practice  provisions  were  '-trictive  and  ill-ccuK-eiv^^^^^ 
many  cases.     These  provisions  were  born  out  of  a  desire  to  stop  the 

''"Howl^er,  with  regard  to  the  labor  P'ovislons  there  will  be  ver^y^ 
few  iiersons  who  would  doubt  the  constructive  value  or  the  meiit  ol 
the  provisions  which  were  adopted.  . 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  ^^^^'^ ^""f  ^^^^ 
important  and  which  will  illustrate  the  notum  that  this  is  leally 
in  harmony  with  the  democratic  procedure.  countries 

I  have  with  me  here  a  survey  which  was  made  of  othe  pountrieb 
indicatino-  this  same  type  of  practice,  in  these  other  countries,  ihe 
aHi^^ie  is  callecl  The  Extensioli  of  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements 
To  Cover  Entire  Trades  and  Industries. 

This  re])ort  surveys  the  picture  in  each  country.  C  anada  has  this 
same  tyn  of  provision.  There  are  many  provinces  ni  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  which  provides  that  the  union  contract,  if  it  is  representa- 
tive of  all  a^ea,  shall  become  the  law,  or  the  gove^-mng  regulation  for 
that  area. 
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Senator  Smith.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  other  country  in 
the  world  whicli  has  the  same  freedom  as  in  this  country?  Is  there 
any  one  of  them  that  you  want  to  copy  on  this? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Yes.  This  next  case,  I  think,  would  meet  your 
criteria. 

Great  Britain  has  a  freer  process  of  collective  barorainino^  than 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  so  free  they  did 
not  even  have  to  reduce  their  contracts  to  wri'tinjj.  The  law  and  the 
understanding  was  sufficient. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  they  adopted  a  bill  which  was 
called  the  wages  council  bill,  which  did  this : 

It  obligated  the  employer  to  observe  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  not  less  favorable  than  those  contained  in  the  approved 
collective-bargaining  contract  for  that  trade  or  industry,  as  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Labor  for  the  British  (lovernment. 

I  am  illustrating  again  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an  innovation 
peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  a  trend  in  labor  legislation  which  is 
promoted  by  the  desire  to  create  full  stability  within  an  industry 
where  there  are  terms  of  employment  already  established,  or  which 
will  be  evolved  throu^^h  the  collective-bargaining  process. 

It  is  a  technique  intended  to  aid  and  facilitate  employment  and 
to  protect  the  collective-bargaining  process,  rather  than  supplant  it. 

The  very  fact  that  the  unions  which  are  interested  in  this  provision 
are  particularly  the  unions  which  are  most  concerned  with  competitive 
industry  indicates  that  they  do  not  fear  the  etfect  of  this  type  of 
legislation  or  this  power  upon  collective  bargaining.  On  tHe  con- 
trary they  would  recommend  it. 

As  an  illustration,  I  was  bargaining — to  use  that  term — only  the 
other  day  with  an  employer  from  the  State  of  Albama,  in  the  city 
of  Gadsden.  He  makes  three  products,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  rugs, 
and  belting.  His  concern  was,  "If  I  signed  this  contract,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  my  competitors?" 

And  he  laid  down  on  the  table  a  list  of  the  companies  he  was  con- 
cerned about. 

I  said,  very  facetiously,  "Do  you  want  any  of  my  people  to  help 
you  organize  those  plants  you  are  concerned  about,  and  eliminate  com- 
petition as  a  result  of  the  lower  wage  rates  in  those  other  plants?" 

Senator  S311T11.  Wouldn't  the  minimum  wage  law  take  care  of 
that? 

Mr.  Barkin.  No,  Senator;  because  his  wages  range  from  the  mini- 
mum to  50  or  60  cents  above  it.  In  the  South  we  now  have  a  differ- 
ential in  the  cotton  industrv  of  45  cents  from  the  lowest  rate  to  the 
top  rate.  So  that  you  need,  in  order  to  create  full  stability,  a  com- 
petitive stability,  you  need  at  least  a  few  additional  peg  rates. 

Senator  SMrni.  Wouldn't  the  competition  for  labor  take  care  of 
that? 

Mr.  Barkin.  No.  Competition  for  labor  is  a  very  peculiar  sort  of 
phenomenon.  It  has  never  been  fully  described  in  the  books.  Work- 
eis'  com])etition  never  forces  wages  uj). 

During  the  war  we  found  very  many  illustrations,  very  interesting 
illustrations,  of  that. 

In  certain  industries  in  the  same  conununities  we  had  low  wages 

still  have  low  wages— that  is  why  we  need  this  law.  Yet,  in  the  same 
community  comparable  jobs,  comparable  work,  will  be  paid  10  cents 
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^0  cents,  or  30  cents  higher.    The  people  accept  th«^^  .\\> ^^^^^^^ 
People  do  not  move  very  quickly.     There  is  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^'^,^^  .^^^^^^^^ 
people  to  move,  even  if  there  were  a  higher  f^^S^^f  f.  ^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^ace  else.     Tlmt  was  very  fortunate  during  the  ^^^^^ ^f^^^^^^^^^^ 
will  not  move.     Otherwise,  many  of  our  essential  war  industi les  wouia 

have  been  completely  undermanned.  k.;^^«  in  order  to 

Senator  Smith.  I  can  see  where,  under  war  conditions,  "^  ^/^^^J^ 
sneed  uv)  production,  we  can  do  what  you  are  suggesting.     But,  in  or 
Tr  to  get  back  to  a  free  competitive  system,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
you  are  not  going  the  wrong  way.  ^ 

Afr  BvRKiN  Mv  answer  there.  Senator  bmith,  is  tnis.  vve  kiiuvv 
that  o.Je  of  the  destructive  and  c^stlj;  experiences  m  normal  times  is 
destructive  orice  and  wage  competition. 

^'Sndus^ries  which  suffer  from  such  competition  welc^^^^^  union^ 
ization  and  extensive  unionization,  for  one  ^eason-^  bat  is  tl^e  peop^^ 
who  are  industrv-minded— because  it  aids  in  stabilizing  that  industry. 

Theie  are  numerous  industries  in  this  country  which  ha^^^^^^^^ 
saved  from  bankruptcy  and  from  complete  collapse  by  the  fact  that  the 
union  is  so  strong  in  that  industry  that  it  can  enforce  uniform  wage 

rates,  uniform  terms  of  employment.  f^Kn^^nfinn 

This  legislation  would  aid  in  bringing  about  complete  st^bi  ization 
within  aifindustry,  insofar  as  the  labor  rates  ^^^e  concerned ;  it  wo^^^ 
tend  to  blanket  over  the  industry  the  rates  which  are  agreed  upon 
already  through  the  collective-bargaming  process,  and  make  them  the 
going  rate  for  the  industry  and  permit  the  parties  within  the  plant 
to  negotiate  additional  rates-that  is,  the  rates  which  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  peg  points. 

You  cannot  legislate  a  full  wage  scale 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  avoid. 
Mr  Bmikin.  That  would  be  unwise  and  impractical.     You  cannot 
legislate  a  wage  scale  which  would  take  care  of  every  single  employee 

in  a  plant.  ^^     ^^.  ,       ,,  , 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hitler  did. 
Mr.  Barkin.  Well,  he  did  more. 

Senator  Smith.  Yes.  ,        ,  , 

Mr.  Barkin.  He  made  the  employer  pay,  even  though  an  employee 
did  not  work,  if  that  man  happened  to  serve  some  particular  purpose 

of  the  Nazi  Party.  ^  ^  ^_         j.    £       4.      f„^^ 

But  what  we  are  asking  is  merely  the  establishment  of  a  structure 
of  rates  within  the  industry  which  would  be  uniform  so  that  the  parties 
could  more  securely  negotiate  with  that  term  of  reference  and  it  would 
help  them  both  to  stabilize  and  to  correct  the  wage  scales  ot  plants 
where  the  rates  tend  to  cluster  around  the  minimum. 

Senator  Smith.  Are  you  willing  to  put  into  the  law  the  hve  pegs  and 

no  more?  .  ,  i  v    -i.  4.-^„ 

Uv  Barkin.  We  would  be  willing  to  consider  some  such  limitation. 

Senator  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  danger  m  too  many 
pegs,  too  many  classifications,  too  many  differentials,  too  much  cover- 
ing by  legislation.  Do  you  think  we  should  say  5  pegs  or  10  pegs,  or 
whatever  it  might  be?  ,,.,.•  .r,  4. 

Mr.  Barkin.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  legislation  or  the  report 
here  of  the  intent  of  Congress  clearly  express  it  so  that  the  purpose 
which  I  have  just  expressed  might  be  made  clear. 
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Senator  Smith.  But  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  that  is  a  step 
away  beyond  the  minimum  wage  philosopliy? 

Mr.  Barkin.  Correct.  This  is  an  addition  to  the  present  law.  It 
is  a  purpose  not  now  encompassed  within  the  law.  We  are  proposing 
that  the  proi)er  thing  is  for  the  proposed  bill  to  now  include  a  provi- 
sion which  would  aid  in  stabilizing  the  wage  structures  of  these 
industries. 

Setiator  Smith.  Well,  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  good  presen- 
tation of  the  philosophy.  The  question  remains  whether  we  want 
to  add  that  philosophy  to  the  present  thing  we  are  driving  at,  which 
is  a  proper  minimum  wage  to  take  care  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
lowest  paid  section  of  our  people.  That  is  the  first  purpose  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Barkin.  Yes;  that  is  the  first  purpose.  We  do,  however,  hope 
that  your  committee  will  approve  the  proposed  bill,  aiid  recommend 
it,  because  we  believe  it  v^^ould  have  a  very  constructive  influence  upon 
competitive  relations. 

Senator  Smith.  Don't  you  believe  that  there  would  be  opposition 
from  labor  and  industry,  both  ? 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  don't  believe  there  would  be  any  real  o])position  from 
labor.  One  statement  was  filed  with  your  committee  by  a  re])resenta- 
tive  of  the  American  Fedeiiition  of  Labor,  but  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal which  we  have  made  and  the  explanation  of  this  proposal  would 
completely  meet  this  particular  objection. 

You  had  a  representative  of  (me  American  Federation  of  Labor 
union,  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  wliich  ap- 
proved this  legislation. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  here  is  largely  due  to  the  degree  of 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  stabilizing  competitive  rela- 
tions in  industry. 

The  building  trades  department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  if  they  were 
offered  this  proposal  in  terms  similar  to  those  which  existed  during 
the  NRA,  we  believe  would  find  it  very  desirable. 

Secondly,  the  building  trades  department  could  not  be  covered  by 
this  legislation  b3cause  it  is  all  jntrastate  conmierce. 

The  industries  most  affected  are  highly  competitive  industries. 
They  are  the  industries  which  are  primarily  engaged  in  consumer 
goods,  j)roducts,  the  soft  consumer  goods  products,  not  the  durable 
goods  products.  They  are  the  industries  which  have  felt  the  need 
for  such  stabilization. 

Industrial  o])position  is  derived  primarily  from  the  unorganized 
industries  and  from  the  durable  goods  industries,  and  from  industries 
that  are  completely  opposed  to  any  type  of  legislation  on  any  subject. 

They  are  the  industries  that  would  benefit  fiom  such  legislation. 
I  feel  certain  in  saying  that.  The  best  proof  of  that  is  that  during 
the  NRA,  55  industries  voluntarily  recommended  and  had  ap])roved 
for  their  industries  such  provisions.  Those  industries  included  the 
apparel  industry,  the  trucking,  the  constructicm  industries,  the  bitum- 
inous coal  industry,  the  printing  industry,  radio  broadcasting,  and 
numerous  others.  The  fact  is,  that  the  bituminous  coal  industrv  was 
the  one  industry  which  most  extensively  took  advantage  of  the  NIRA 
to  adopt  a  legislated  provision  which  estabfished  uniform  labor  terms. 
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Senator  Smith.  Do  you  tl.ink  that  ^^  ^^^fJi^J^h':  u^i^s^ 
^vithin  the  industry,  and  u,a,le  an  »S,>-eem^nt  ^^  t    t he  unH  n 
in  the  industry  that  lliat  wouhl  violafe  the  blieiman  Anmru 

Sen.Uor  SMn?°Wh  V  vouhl  it  not  be  best  to  go  at  it  in  such  a  mariner 
so  tl^^  ft  wouUl  not,  akt  the  industries  that  do  -™    '  ^''.fi^ 

t\:^i^:  S^  j;xr  Si'iiit  !i!?f:: A.^tHes  that 

'''•^:&';CtSfwm  ctUute  very  substantially  to  the  pron^otion 
of  comDetitive  stability  in  highly  competitive  industries  and  that  is 
whv  we  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  are  not  proposing  or  favor- 
Tng  kgiSon  and  would  not  like  to  interpret  the  present  bill  as  mak- 
ing the  adoption  of  such  peg  points  mandatory  ™  ^'Y  <^7;-,  . 
Senator  Tunnkix.  You  want  the  law  to  state  that  they  may  nx 

those  rates . 

Mr  Barkin.  May  recommend  those  rates. 

Senator  Tunnell.  May  recommend  those  rates.  .  , 

Mr.  Barkin.  May  recommend  such  rates  to  the  Administrator  for 

his  approval.  xt        i       -^       ^  9 

Senator  Tunnkll.  How  does  it  read  now  ?  .    .       -^  ,,,j„„ 

Mr.  Barkin.  Whether  it  is  mandatory  or  permissive,  it  was  volun- 

^""s^^or  Smith.  As  I  read  it  now,  I  thought  it  was  mandatory. 
When  I  read  it,  I  felt  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  peg  points  eithe 

Mr.  Barkin.  Our  people  were  telling  me  ^^^t  it  was  voluntary,  tha^ 
provision,  but  apparently  the  overwhelming  belief  of  legal  opinion  is 
to  the  effect  it  is  compulsory  and  mandatory. 

I,  therefore,  appeared  to  make  it  clear,  insofar  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  we  think  it  ought  to  be  a  voluntary  and  P^™^^^\^,  f  |' J„^,^^^^^ 
than  a  mandatory  provision.  We  would  very  much  like  the  language 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  a  permissive  act  of  tj^at.^^^^^^^*.^^^'      .  y. 

Senator  Smith.  Your  unions  could  not  strike  if  they  did  not  like 

the  pegs  that  were  set?  •   ^       4.  fi.«>,o 

Mr.  Barkin.  We  would  not  have  to  object  to  the  peg  points  set  there, 
because  we  would  still  have  the  recourse  of  collective  bargaining,  to  set 
peg  rates  above  those,  if  we  found  it  necessary  and  desirable,  and  ii 

we'^could  come  to  an  agreement.  i.;..v.  o,^o 

This  sets  a  floor  upon  certain  peg  points  to  permit  plants  which  aie 

not  in  collective  bargaining  to  develop  and  balance  its  wage  scale 

within  those  industries  at  such  levels  as  to  promote  a  stable  wage  m 

^^'sena"or&MiTH.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Barkin,  for  vour 
very  fine  and  clear  elucidation  of  this  matter.    But  I  think  you  have 
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put  to  this  committee  a  decision  as  to  whether  to  enhirge  the  philosophy 
of  this  lo<i:ish\tion. 

Mr.  Bakkin.  Correct. 

Senator  SMnii.  1  think  that  is  a  correct  statement.  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  you. 

Senator  Tunnkt.l.  Your  presentation  was  very  clear,  Mr.  Barkin. 

Senator  Smith.  We  know  what  he  is  driving  at^ 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  know^  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Barkin.  If  we  can  he  of  any  further  help  on  this  matter,  this 
type  of  legislation,  we  will  always  be  anxious  to  serve  this  committee. 

We  represent  not  only  ourselves,  but  millions  of  workers  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  this  legislation.  We  believe  there  is  no  piece  of 
legislation  at  the  present  time  which  will  facilitate  reconversion  as 
much  as  this  one  will. 

I  heard  Senator  McMahon  say  the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  atomic  bomb  was  the  r  ost  important  single  episode 
in  the  history  of  our  civilization  since  the  Birth  of  Christ.  I  think 
there  is  no  more  important  legislation  in  guiding  reconverson  than 
this  one. 

Senator  Smith.  These  questions  always  involve  human  relations  one 
way  or  another,  whether  they  are  dealing  with  labor  or  the  atomic 
bomb — it  is  a  matter  of  human  relations. 

Mr.  Barkin.  I  think  1  can  go  further.  I  think  I  will  agree  with 
w^hat  Senator  Mead  said.  He  said  that  there  are  certain  inviolate 
rights  which  our  system  should  grant  and  one  of  them  is  the  right  to 
work  for  a  wage  which  is  enough  to  support  a  man  at  least  above  the 
emergency  level  of  existence. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  is  the  most  significant  we  have.  It  will 
prove  to  the  woi-ld  at  large  that  our  system  means  more  than  merely 
work,  it  means  work  at  a  decent  wage. 

It  means  that  the  four  freedoms  are  being  kept  in  mind,  that  freedom 
from  want  is  definitely  being  implemented. 

There  is  great  world  strife  now  in  many  parts  of  the  world  where 
people  are  suspicious  and  unsettled,  where  the  drive  for  independence 
is  on. 

We  have  got  to  show  in  our  own  way  that  we  remember  that  one 
of  the  objectives  of  our  war  effort  was  freedom  from  want,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  providing  it. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barkin. 

(The  report  of  the  President's  Committee  of  Industrial  Analvsis 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  February  17,  1037,  ch.  Vtll, 
Regulation  of  Wages,  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Barkin,  and  is  as  follows :) 

Report  of  the  Tresident's  Committee  of  Indistrial  Analysls  to  the  President 

OF  THE  Unitf:d  States.  Fei.ruary  17,  1937 

CHAPTEIJ   Mil,    REGULATION   OF   WAGES 

Protection  for  ivages  ahove  the  minimum 

The  NRA  code  provisions  applicable  to  wases  of  employees  i-eceiving  more 
than  the  mininmm  evolved  primarily  out  of  the  hope  (1)  of  effecting  at  least 
the  maintenance,  and  possibly  the  increase,  of  the  weekly  wages  of  employees 
re(»eiving  more  than  the  minimum  but  subject  to  a  reduction  in  hours,  and  (2) 
of  stabilizing  w^age  rates. 

Management  was  not  fully  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of  protection  and 
regulation  by  codes  of  wages  above  the  minimum,  but  it  was  adopted  by  the 
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cotton  textile  industry  at  the  insistence  of  the  administration  and  tl^^  Pi-m^^ 
was  confirmed  by  its  adoption  in  the  NRA.    Inasmuch  as    ^e  NRA  proviswn  tor 
the  adjustment  of  wages  ^  permitted  wide  latitude  in  its  mteipretation,  oniy  ju 
industries  asked  for  revision  of  this  provision.  nHinstment 

Only  28  of  the  tirst  100  approved  codes  contained  «  P^'^v  fion  foi  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  wages  above  the  minimum  in  their  first  draft,  but  ail  ^^/^  ,'  f .  ^Jl^^e^^^^^^ 
codes  had  some  such  provision  in  the  final  approved  code.    Only  13  codes  in  ail 
fuilSl  t^iovicte  fTth^  protection  of  the  wages  of  employees  above  the  minimum 

De^te  agree.i^^^^  u^n  the  principle,  there  was  considerable  controvei-sy 
as  t^t^  e  f o rm  S  c^^^^^  provisions  intended  to  protect  wages  above  the  minimum. 
The  controversy  centered  about  the  merits  of  general  formula  requiring  employ- 
ers to  increase  the  pay  of  such  employees  by  an  equitable  adjustment,  versus  a 
more  detinirplaii  ^'ifying  a  basing  point  for  the  proposed  adjustment,  or 
including  expressly  a  wage  schedule  for  different  occupational  groups. 

F  ir  V  o^)sition  of  NRA  to  the  wage  schedule  plan  was  gradually  modified. 
untTMn  tl  e^end  Ue  p<.Ucy  was  to  approve  such  schedules  where  they  had  been 
an-ived  at  by  coUecthe  bargaining,  provided  they  did  not  include  an  excessive 
number  of  basing  rates.  It  was  recognized  by  the  Advisory  Council  that  the 
sZific  regulations  of  wages  above  the  minimum  might  be  carried  to  uneconomic 
Khram  mt  this  should  be  guarded  against,  but  when  the  conditions 
S^  with  respect  to  wage  schedules  were  met,  such  code  provisions  would 

^M^thTwliole,  however,  the  principal  reliance  of  NRA,  in  protecting  wages  above 
the  mininmm^^^^  upon  the  less  specific  code  provisions  of  the  type  included  in 
he  NRA  Tliese  took  different  forms,  and  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
specific  until  in  the  end  policy  very  definitely  favored,  among  this  type  of  pro- 
vSs,  U^ose  forms  which  defined  the  degree  of  upward  adjustment  of  wages 
above  the  minimum  with  relation  to  the  total  reduction  of  weekly  work  hours. 
A  tabulation  of  the  provisions  concerning  wages  above  the  minimum  snows 
that  onlv  55  out  of  the  total  of  578  codes  established  Fome  type  of  wage  schedule 
or  basing-point  system.  Most  of  these  industries,  even  if  not  wholly  organized 
contained  large  segments  of  union  workers.  The  other  523  codes  had  general 
formulas  for  the  adjustment  of  wages.  These  varied  in  definiteness  and  in  the 
discretion  which  tliev  allowed  the  individual  employer.  The  largest  group  of 
codes  180  had  the  least  precise  provision,  that  of  equitable  adjustment  of  wages 
in  view  of  the  shortening  of  hours.  A  second  group  of  70  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  exact  or  equitable  dfferentials  among  occupations.  The  most  defi- 
nite general  formula  was  contained  in  162  codes  which  required  the  full,  or  a 
defined  partial,  maintenance  of  weekly  earnings.  There  were  13  codes  which 
contained  no  provision  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  wages  above  the  minimum, 
and  in  80  codes  such  provision  as  they  contained  was  not  mandatory. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  inadequacy  and  impossibility  of  enforcement  of  pro- 
posals based  on  such  general  formula  for  wage  adjustments  above  the  minimum 
led  to  repeated  efforts  to  find  some  new  solution.  Administration  officials  w^ere 
seeking  some  method  of  wage  adjustment  which  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  emplovers  and  would  not  be  rigid,  and  which  would  not  be  too  exacting  in  its 
demands*^  on  compliance  machinery  or  on  the  administration,  and  yet  would 
protect  the  wages  of  employees  above  the  minimum  against  diminution  by  the 
required  reduction  in  weekly  hours.  ,       u 

Evidence  of  the  failings  of  the  general  formulas  for  w^age  adjustments  above 
the  minimum  came  from  labor,  administrative  officials,  and  compliance  officials. 
Compliance  officers  reported  to  the  NRA  that  "there  is  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion among  workers  based  on  the  feeling  that  adjustments  to  those  earning  more 
than  the  minimum  have  not  been  made,  and  that  consequently  there  is  a  definite 
tendency  for  the  minimum  wage  to  become  the  maximum."  These  experiences 
strengthened  the  desire  for  a  complete  revision  of  these  code  provisions  and  the 
development  of  a  more  adequate  method  of  protection.  NRA  increasingly  real- 
'  ized  the  shortcomings  of  the  general-adjustment  clause  and  attempted  to  develop 
and  apply  more  precise  clauses.  These  efforts  inspired  no  real  confidence  in  an 
adequate  solution. 

The  administration  finally  faced  two  points  of  view.  Employers  preferred 
the  more  generalized  provisions  to  specific  minimum  wages  or  rates  of  increase. 
Labor  groups  protested  the  generalized  provisions  as  inadequate,  easy  to  evade. 

1  (7)  Not  to  reduce  the  compensation  for  employment  now  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
■waKPS  hereby  njrreed  to  (notwithstandins  that  the  hours  worked  in  such  emnloyinent  mav 
he  hereby  reduced)  and  to  increase  the  pay  for  such  employment  by  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  all  pay  schedules. 
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unenforceable,  difflcult  to  administer,  and  in.suflicient  to  protect  the  weekly 
wage.  They  believed  that  wage  schedules  and  basing  points  negotiated  through 
collective  bargaining  met  the  objectives  best  of  all,  although  they  opiK)sed  exten- 
sive application  of  these  methods  in  industries  which  are  not  effectively  unionized. 
The  administration  accepted  basing  points  and  wage  schedules  for  industries 
in  which  collective  bargaining  was  practiced  or  in  industries  were  labor  and 
management  could  be  induced  to  develop  the  terms  of  employment  in  this  manner. 
As  for  industries  which  had  not  developed  a  collective-bargaining  technique, 
NRA  was  still  completely  batH;  d  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  its  objectives. 
It  was  not  able  to  develop  a  practical,  precisie,  and  definite  equital)le  formula 
for  the  adjustment  of  wages  to  offset  the  reduction  in  weekly  hours  which  could 
be  enforced  and  would  have  the  desired  effects  and  still  have  management's 
assent  and  labor's  approval. 

The  wage  adjustment  principle,  even  though  not  strictly  applied,  did.  however, 
serve  a  significant  role  in  NRA  wage  policy.  It  proclaimed  that  the  NRA  did  not 
favor  a  share-the-work  movement,  and  that  wage  increases  were  n-quired  to 
compensate  at  least  partially  for  the  leduction  in  hours.  Although  the  amount 
of  increase  in  hourly  rates  was  often  not  spocitically  declared,  and  thus  caused 
wide  variations  in  interpretations  as  to  the  required  percentages  of  increase,  the 
hourly  rates  of  those  receiving  wages  above  the  minimum  did  in  general  increase 
during  the  NRA  period.  The  amount  of  increase  ditTered  gi'eatly  because  of  the 
varying  pressures  of  code  jirovisions,  employee  expectations,  rising  trends  in 
prices  and  wagps,  and  expanding  lab;»r  organization.  It  may  be  said  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  wider  the  spread  in  wages  among  employivs  before  the  NRA,  the 
smaller  was  the  rate  of  increase  in  houring  rates  to  those  receiving  the  higher 
hourly  earnings.  The  greater  wage  increases  were  received  by  those  below  or 
close  to  the  minimum.  While  the  liourly  earnings  of  employees  above  the  mini- 
mum were  generally  raised,  by  no  means  all  employees  had  their  total  earnings 
maintained  despite  the  reducticm  Ifi  hours  of  work,  while  a  very  small  percentage 
actually  had  their  hourly  rates  reduced.  The  nnu-e  definite  the  code  provisicm 
was.  the  great(»r  was  the  likelihood  that  the  amount  of  increase  would  maintain 
weekly  earnings.  But  even  so.  the  range  of  adjustment  was  wide  and  varied. 
There  was  consequently  great  employee  dissatisfaction,  as  expectations  were  not 
realized  and  resentment  against  reduction  of  weekl.v  earnings  became  wide- 
spread. Reports  on  these  adjustments  from  various  industries  and  from  NRA 
State  compliance  odices  indicate  that  there  were  many  protests  against  the 
minimum  becoming  the  maximum  wage.  Protests  were  also  heard  against  re- 
ductions in  weekly  earnings  and  against  the  abuses  and  evasions  brought  about 
through  such  practices  as  changing  jobs,  discharging  employees,  or  hiring  new 
employees  at  the  minimum  or  subminimum  rate. 

The  wage  bill  of  most  industries  was  raised,  tlumgh  hardly  to  the  degree  ex- 
pecttnl  b.v  NRA.  The  fair  competition  generally  expected  to  develop  fi'om  uniform 
wage  standards  was  not  fully  achieved,  since  real  stabilizaticm  of  wage  rates 
had  not  been  attained.  Individual  industries  increasingly  sought  by  new  pro- 
visions to  stabilize  wage  rates  at  the  new  levels.  The  majority  of  the  industries, 
however,  particularly  those  industrially  inactive,  were  still  seriously  opposed 
to  any  provision  which  might  lead  to  governmental  supervision  of  wages  above 
the  minimum  and  to  increases  in  their  total  wage  bill. 

The  general  formulae  for  wage  adjustments  were  essentially  transitional  de- 
vices intended  to  meet  the  problem  of  maintaining  weekly  wjiges  in  face  of  the 
reduction  in  weekly  hours.  They  were  meant  to  guide  in  the  readjustment  of 
wage  rates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  a  greater  total  labor  inccmie,  and  a  new 
level  of  wages  for  the  various  occupations  was  exoected  to  result.  Implicitly, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  new  wage  standards  would  b;H?ome  the  prevailing  levels. 
But  the  fact  that  these  new  wage  rates  were  nowhei-e  .specifically  defined  left 
opportunity  for  evasion  by  hiring  new  emi)loyees  at  lower  rates,  or  by  discharg- 
ing old  employees  to  be  replaced  by  new  employees  who  might  be  so  hired,  or  by 
setting  up  new  establishments  with  lower  wage  levels.  Such  lack  of  definition- 
also  tended  to  produce  an  unstable  wage  scale  and  to  strengthen  such  industrial 
trends  as  migration  to  lower  wage  areas. 

Much  of  the  dilemma  prevailing  in  NRA  ranks  resulted  from  the  early  failure 
to  recognize  that  a  more  definite  method  of  controlling  wages  above  the  mini- 
mum was  re(iuired  for  a  ])ermanent  system  of  regulation  intended  to  increase  labor 
income,  to  foster  fair  comi)etitien  and  industrial  stability,  and  to  promote  col- 
lective bargaining. 


Experience  with  wa^e  basing  points  and  schedules 

Essentiallv  a  provision  for  wage  basing  points  and  schedules  assumed  that 
there  would'be  permanent  governmental  control  and  supervision  of  these  \\  ages 
for  at  least  two  major  purposes:  The  stabilization  of  the  wage  structure  to 
achieve  greater  unifonnity  of  labor  prices,  and  the  protection  and  increase  of 
the  worker's  wage  income.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  third  purpose :  i  he  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  collective  bargaining  within  industry.  Most  of  the  basing 
point  provisions  were  intended  to  establish  wage  minima  for  employees  above 
the  minimum  at  about  the  wage  level  that  would  result  from  the  application  of 
the  code  formula  for  upward  adjustment  of  wages.  ^  ^^^  «^«^o„- 

In  a  study  of  wage  changes  in  101  industries  between  June  1933  and  the  average 
for  the  first  5  months  of  1935,  it  was  found  that  the  average  percentage  increases 
in  average  hourly  earnings  were  as  follows :  Industries,  with  wage-basing  points 
and  schedules,  44.4  percent ;  with  maintenance  of  differentials,  25.8  percent ;  and 
industries  with  no  mandatory  formula  for  upward  adjustment  of  wages,  2o.- 
nercent.  The  study  indicates  that  codes  with  wage-basing  points  and  schedules 
provided  the  greatest  increase  in  wages,  and  the  more  definite  the  formula  the 
greater  the  increase  in  hourly  earnings.  ^       ^     .      ^i,       4.1, 

The  wage-basing-point  plan  proved  a  simpler  administrative  device  than  the 
wage-schedule  plan,  but  it  furnished  less  protection  to  the  wage  scale  and  did  less 
to  stabilize  it.  The  greatest  degree  of  stabilization  of  the  wage  scale  was  achieved 
in  those  instances  where  the  basing  point  covered  the  preponderant  proportion  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  workers,  or  where  an  entire  wage  schedule  was  developed. 
Employees  in  the  groups  that  received  wages  above  the  minimum  were  enabled  by 
these  plans  to  know  exactly  the  rates  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Minimum  rates 
were  stabilized  and  standardized.  0,1,^  ^^o*- 

Several  techniques  for  the  development  of  wage  schedules  were  tried.  The  most 
outstanding  were  the  piece-rate  plan,  the  plant  minimum  average,  and  the  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  wage  minima.  It  was  found  that  the  first  two  were  not 
satisfactory.  The  wage-schedule  method,  on  the  whole,  met  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  for  the  varying  productivity  of  individual  em- 

^  These  wage-schedule  plans  were  applied  in  NRA  principally  to  industries 
largely  empli>ving  specialized  skilled  workers.  Where  organization  of  labor  and 
collective  bargaining  existed,  the  problem  of  developing  an  occupational  classifica- 
tion, which  otherwise  appeared  to  be  insurmountable,  was  found  capable  of  solu- 

Kxperience  showed  that  the  Government  could  successfully  undertake  the  en- 
forcement of  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  wages  of  employees  above  the 
minimum,  where  the  provisions  Were  the  result  of  the  joint  negotiations  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  grouns,  where  the  terms  were  satisfactory  to  each,  and  where 
both  groups  undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions.  The  techniques  em- 
ployed in  the  motion-picture  and  construction  industries  provided  valuable  prec- 
edents for  the  development  on  a  national  scale  of  adequate  methods  of  protec- 
tion. Where  occupations  were  not  sufllciently  standardized,  the  basing-point 
system  provided  a  simple  meihod  of  approach  with  which  to  begin  a  more  far- 
reaching  structure  of  control.  Definite  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  wages 
of  various  occupational  groups  was  shown  to  be  necessary  for  a  long-term  program 
of  stabilizing  labor  cost. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  will  reconvene  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock  in  room  424-B. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:  35  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  October  26,  1945.) 
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uiienforcenble,  difficult  to  administer,  and  insufficient  to  protect  the  weekly 
wage  Tljey  believed  that  wage  schedules  and  basing  iM>ints  negotiated  through 
collective  b.Irgaining  met  the  objectives  best  of  all.  although  Ihey  oi)iK)sed  exten- 
sive application  of  these  methods  in  industries  which  are  not  elTectively  unionized. 

The  administration  accepted  basing  points  and  wage  schedules  for  uidustries 
in  which  collective  bargaining  was  practiced  or  in  industries  were  labor  and 
management  could  be  induced  to  develop  the  terms  of  employment  in  this  maiuier. 
As  for  industries  which  had  not  developed  a  collective-bargaining  technique, 
NRA  was  still  completely  batH;  d  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  its  <»bjectives. 
It  was  not  able  to  develop  a  practical,  precise,  and  detinite  ecpiltable  formula 
for  the  adjustment  of  wages  to  offset  the  reduction  in  weekly  hours  which  could 
be  enforced  and  would  have  the  desired  effects  and  still  have  management's 
assent  and  labor's  approval.  ,    ,• ,  , 

The  wage  adjustment  principle,  even  though  not  strictly  aitplied.  did.  ho>yever, 
serve  a  signiticant  role  in  NUA  wage  policy.  It  proclaimed  that  the  NKA  did  not 
favor  a  share-the-work  movement,  and  tliat  wage  increases  were  re<piired  to 
compensate  at  least  partially  for  the  reduction  in  hours.  Although  the  amount 
of  increase  in  hourlv  rates  was  often  not  sp^H-itically  declared,  and  thus  caused 
wide  variations  in  Interpretations  as  to  the  recpiired  percentages  of  increase,  the 
hourly  rates  of  those  receiving  wages  ab(»ve  the  minimum  did  in  general  increase 
during  the  NRA  period.  The  amount  of'  increase  dltTered  greatly  because  of  the 
varying  pressures  of  code  provisions,  employee  expectations,  rising  trends  in 
prices  and  wag;^s,  and  expanding  lab;>r  organization.  It  may  be  sai<l  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  wider  the  spread  in  wages  among  emplo.v(VS  before  the  NRA,  the 
smaller  was  the  rate  of  increase  in  hourlng  rates  to  those  n>ceiving  the  higher 
hourlv  earnings.  The  grcsiter  wage  increases  were  received  by  those  below  or 
close  to  the  minimum.  While  the  hourly  earnings  of  employees  above  the  mini- 
mum were  generally  raised,  by  no  means  all  employees  had  their  total  earnings 
maintained  despite  the  reduction  in  hours  of  work,  while  a  very  small  percentage 
actuallv  had  their  hourly  rates  reduced.  The  more  delinite  the  code  provision 
was  the  greater  was  the  likelihood  that  the  amount  of  increase  w«mld  maintain 
weekly  earnings.  But  even  so.  the  range  of  adjustment  was  wide  and  varied. 
There  was  consecpientlv  great  t  miilo.vee  dissatisfaction,  as  expectations  were  not 
realized  and  resentment  against  reduction  <»f  weekly  earnings  became  wide- 
spread. Reports  on  tliese  adjustments  from  various  industries  and  from  NRA 
State  compliance  olHces  indicate  that  there  were  many  protests  against  the 
minimum  becomini:  the  maximum  wage.  Protests  were  also  heard  against  re- 
ductions in  weekly  earnings  and  against  the  abuses  and  evashms  bnmglit  ab(mt 
through  such  practices  as  changing  j<»l>s.  discharging  emplo.vees,  or  hiring  new 
employees  at  the  minimum  or  subminimum  rate. 

The  wage  bill  of  most  Industries  was  raised,  though  hardly  to  the  degree  ex- 
pected bv  NRA.  The  fair  competition  generally  expected  to  develop  from  uniform 
wage  standards  was  not  fullv  achieved,  since  real  stabilization  of  wage  rates 
had  not  been  attained.  Individual  industries  increasingly  sought  by  new  imv 
visions  to  stabilize  wage  rates  at  the  new  levels.  The  majority  of  the  industne.s 
however  particularlv  those  industrially  inactive,  were  .still  seriously  opposetl 
to  any  provision  which  might  lead  to  governmental  supervision  of  wages  above 
the  minimum  and  to  increases  in  their  total  wage  bill. 

The  general  formulae  for  wage  adjustments  were  essentially  transitional  de- 
vices intemled  to  meet  the  problem  of  maintaining  weekly  wages  in  face  of  tlie 
reduction  in  weeklv  hours.  Tliev  were  meant  to  guide  in  the  readjustment  of 
wage  rates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  a  greater  total  labor  inccmie,  and  a  new 
level  of  wages  for  the  various  occupations  was  exoected  to  result.  Implicitly, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  new  wage  standards  wcmld  b.vome  the  prevailing  levels. 
But  tile  fact  that  these  new  wage  rates  were  nowhere  specifically  defined  left 
opportunity  for  evasion  by  hiring  new  employees  at  lower  rates,  or  by  discharg- 
ing old  employees  to  be  rejjlaced  by  new  employees  who  might  be  so  hired,  or  by 
setting  up  new  establishments  with  lower  wage  levels.  Such  lack  of  definition 
also  tended  to  produce  an  unstable  wage  scale  and  to  strengthen  such  industrial 
trends  as  migration  to  lower  wage  areas. 

Much  of  the  dilemma  prevailing  in  NRA  ranks  resulted  from  the  early  failure 
to  recognize  that  a  more  definite  meth.od  of  controlling  wages  above  the  mini- 
mum was  rtHiuired  for  a  permanent  system  of  regulation  InteiuhHl  to  increase  labor 
income,  to  foster  fair  compel itlen  and  Industrial  stability,  and  to  promote  col- 
lective bargaining. 
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Experience  with  wage  basing  points  and  schedules 

Essentially  a  provision  for  wage  basing  points  and  schedules  assumed  that 
there  would  be  permanent  governmental  control  and  ^^vevxisionot  tbes^  ;ages 
ior  at  least  twJ)  major  purposes:  The  stabilization  «^the  wage  s  ruct^^^^^  to 
achieve  greater  uniformity  of  labor  prices,  and  the  protection  and  inciease  or 
the  woiSwage  income.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  third  P^^f^^^^f  ^^^"^^ 
ment  and  extension  of  collective  bargaining  within  industry  Most  ^f  thej)asing 
point  provisions  were  intended  to  establish  wage  minima  for  employees  above 
the  minimum  at  about  the  wage  level  that  would  result  from  the  application  of 
the  code  formula  for  upward  adjustment  of  wages.  nvprn^P 

In  a  study  of  wage  changes  in  101  industries  between  June  1933  and  the  average 
for  the  first  5  months  of  1935,  it  was  found  that  the  average  percentage  increases 
In  average  ho^ly  earnings  were  as  follows :  Industries,  with  wage-basing  points 
Lnrschefules?4l^^^^^  maintenance  of  differentials.  25.8  percent ;  and 

industries  with  no  mandatory  formula  for  upward  adjustment  of  wages  2o^ 
r^rmit  The  study  indicates  that  codes  with  wage-basing  points  and  schedules 
??mided  the  greatest  increase  in  wages,  and  the  more  definite  the  formula  the 
creater  the  increase  in  hourly  earnings.  ^.       ■,     •      ^.u       ^^uo. 

^  4e  wage-basing-point  plan  proved  a  simpler  administrative  dfi^^^th^n  the 
wage  se^^ule  plan,  but  it  furnished  less  protection  to  the  wage  scale  and  did  less 
to  stabilize  it.  The  greatest  degree  of  stabilization  of  the  wage  scale  was  achieved 
in  those  instances  whe.-e  the  basing  point  covered  the  prepondemnt  f  «P^rtion  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  workers,  or  where  an  entire  wage  schedule  was  developed. 
Employees  in  the  groups  that  received  wages  above  the  minimum  were  enabled  by 
S  plans  to  know  exlictly  the  rates  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Minimum  rates 
were  stabilized  and  standardized.  ,     ,   ,  ^  •„/,     m.^  ^.^c*- 

Several  techniques  for  the  development  of  wage  schedules  were  tried.  The  most 
outstanding  were  the  piece-rate  plan,  the  plant  minimum  average  and  thejom- 
plete  enumeration  of  the  wage  minima.  It  was  found  that  the  first  two  weie  not 
satisfactory  The  wage-schedule  method,  on  the  whole,  met  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding sidficient  flexibility  to  allow  for  the  varying  productivity  of  individual  em- 

^^  These  wage-schedule  plans  were  applied  in  NRA  principally  to  industries 
largely  employing  specialized  skilled  workers.  Where  organization  of  labor  and 
collective  bargaining  existed,  the  problem  of  developing  an  occupational  classihca- 
tion,  which  otherwise  appeared  to  be  insurmountable,  was  found  capable  of  solu- 

^Kxporience  showed  that  the  Government  could  successfully  undertake  the  en- 
forcement of  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  wages  of  employees  above  the 
minimum,  where  the  provisions  Were  the  result  of  the  joint  negotiations  of  em- 
plover  and  employee  grours,  where  the  terms  were  satisfactory  to  each,  and  where 
both  groups  undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions.  The  techniques  em- 
ployed in  the  motion-picture  and  construction  industries  provided  valuable  prec- 
edents for  the  development  on  a  national  scale  of  adequate  methods  of  protec- 
tion. Where  occupations  were  not  sufficiently  standardized,  the  basing-pomt 
system  provided  a  simple  meiliod  of  approach  with  which  to  begin  a  more  far- 
reaching  structure  of  control.  Definite  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  wages 
of  various  occupational  groups  was  shown  to  be  necessary  for  a  long-term  program 
of  stabilizing  labor  cost. 

Senator  Tunnell.  We  will  reconvene  tomorro^Y  morning  at  10 
o'clock  in  room  424-B. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:  35  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m., 

Friday,  October  26,  1945.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26,   1945 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Comisiittee 

Education  and  Labor, 

M^ashlngton^  D.  C. 

The  subcomimttee  met,  pursuant  to  ••^'^^'''^''Z^klJa  m^^I^J^n^ 
room  424-B,  Senate  Office  Building,  Sena  or  Ja"je«  1  "nnell  piesiUmg. 
Present-  Senators  Tunnell  (pi'esiding),  and  Wlender. 
Al^rpresent:  Senator  Guffey;  Charles  Kramer,  consultant  to  the 

""s"n!!torTrNNE,....  The  hearing  %vill  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Hillmun. 
TESTIMONY  OF  SIDNEY  HILLMAN,  PRESIDENT,  AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  CIO 

Senator  Tuxnfxi..  If  you  ^vill  give  the  reporter  your  name  and 
vourrepresentation,  Mr.  Hillman,  please  r  j^  +u„   A„,«laa 

Mr  HiiiMAv  Sidney  HiUman.  I  am  president  of  the  Amalga- 
nrfted  Clo  Idi  "  W..rkers  of  America,  whose  hei.dquarters  are  at  1.5 
I  no    Sq.    re^'ew  York  City.     I  am  testifying  for  that  organization. 

i  unffiand  that  a  great  deal  of  testimony  has  been  g'ven  before 
you      I  am  here  to  give  you  my  views  on  this  matter,  in  the  light  of 

"'"^I  Tmve' been' connected  in  an  official  capacity  with  industry  on  the 
labo  end  shtce  1910.  I  was  a  member  of  the  National  Recovery  Board 
and  fnlni  imw  was  a  member  of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment and  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission. 

Senator  Tunxell.  I  might  say  to  you.  Mr.  Hillman,  one  of  the 
principal  things  that  has  been  put  up  as  an  ob]eetion  to  the  b  1 1  has 
i;  rt'he  belie!  on  the  part  of  some  employers  that    hey  could  no 
stand  the  extra  expense.     Anything  you  can  say  on  that  line  might 

'"'l!lr"Hii.i-MAN.  It  is  not  what  I  have  in  my  statement,  and  it  prob- 
ably hasn't  been  covered  by  most  of  the  others,  but  I  wdl.say,  from  my 
e.xperience  in  the  clothing  industry  and  in  the  textile  mdiist^ry,  and 
from  my  contacts  as  a  member  of  the  National  Kecoverv  Board,  where 
they  first  put  in  the  minimum  wages  in  writing  the  codes,  that  I  have 
yet  to  find  that  any  employer  was  put  out  of  business  because  ot  the 

minimum  wage.  ,  ,         ,         i  i     „„.„ 

I  have  yet  to  find  anv  substantial  number  of  employers  who  were 

not  rather  happy  after  the  introduction  of  the  minimum  wage.     Ihe 

minimum  wage  has  made  the  average  employer  happier  m  his  rela- 
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tionsliip  to  labor,  bein^  protected  thereby  from  unfair  competition 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  industry.  The  general  effect  of 
the  minimum  wage  was  always  beneficial  to  the  industry.  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  single  instance  where  an  industry  has  complained  after  the 
effectuation  of  a  minimum  wage. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  brought  to  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  his  administration  in  1936  and  1937  the  need  for 
a  minimum  wage  after  the  NRA  went  out  of  existence  because  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  was  considerable  opposition 
at  that  time.  Of  course,  it  was  a  time  when  business  was  in  a  rather 
.depressed  state  and  there  was  considerable  concern  amongst  people 
in  business  whether  they  could  take  at  that  time  the  very  low  minimum 
wage  suggested,  from  25  to  40  cents  an  hour.  Well,  a^ain  looking 
back  at  my  experience,  I  find  that  there  was  less  opposition  when 
we  tried  to  revise  it  up  from  25  to  55  cents  an  hour.  In  other  words, 
most  of  the  employers  w^ere  convinced  that  the  introduction  of  the 
minimum  wage  benefited  them  as  employers  and  benefited  the  industry. 

Ycur  records  are  there,  and  you  will 'find  dire  predictions  that  were 
made  by  members  of  the  industry  and  by  people  of  the  Government 
as  to  what  would  happen.  But  of  coui-se  the  results  have  been,  in 
my  judgment,  beneficial  to  all  industry. 

I  understand  there  is  very  little  opposition  from  industry  on  this 
measure. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  65-ceiit  minimum  wage.  In  most 
industries  that  is  practically  the  minimum  wage  right  now.  What  we 
are  asking  you  to  do  is  to  give  Government  sanction  against  reductions, 
because  almost  all  industry  today  has  a  minimum  wage  of  65  cents 
an  hour,  or  close  to  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  production  will  not 
amount  to  anything  that  would  be  reflected  in  a  price  increase  due  to 
the  65-cent  minimun!  wage.  From  figures  given  to  me,  it  must  mean 
less  than  2-percent  increase  in  labor  cost.  Translated,  the  average 
labor  cost  is  about  25  percent  of  the  unit  cost.  And  what  does  that 
give  you  ?     Just  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  problems  that  enter  into  labor  cost  and 
unit  cost  in  industry  know  that  the  real  factor  in  making  the  cost  pro- 
hibitive occurs  when  there  is  lack  of  production  or  lack  of  employ- 
ment, because  a  major  part  of  general  cost  is  overhead,  rent— the  con- 
stant overhead,  the  overhead  that  is  going  on  whether  the  plant  is  at 
work  or  idle.  The  general  managerial  overhead  is  usually  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  as  you  know,  regardless  of  whether  the  plant  is  in  opera- 
tion or  not.  Then  there  is  investment,  equipment,  interest  charges 
and  so  forth.  ' 

Now  the  problem  facing  the  Nation  today  is:  How  are  we  going  to 
maintain  full  production  and  full  employment?  Given  full  produc- 
tion and  full  employment,  obviously  the  cost  per  unit  is  bound  to  go 
down.  The  more  the  cost  per  unit  is  regulated,  the  more  we  have 
steady  business,  demand  for  production,  demand  for  the  kind  of 
things  we  produce.  Now,  this,  of  course,  is  determined  by  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  purchasing  power  is  the  wage  level 
because  from  Mty  to  sixty  million  people  derive  their  income  through 
the  payment  of  wages.    If  we  keep  up  a  decent  wage  level,  then  ob- 
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viously  that,  by  itself,  reduces  the  production  cost,  and  we  will  have  a 
constant  lowering  of  the  price  level. 

What  is  it  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  keep  increasing  our  stand- 
ard of  living  ?  It  is  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  through 
mass  production. 

TVe  have  reached  new  high  levels  in  national  production  and  in  na- 
tional income.  Production  has  gone  up  to  almost  $200,000,000,000 ;  and 
national  income,  $160,000,000,000. 

Therefore,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  there  can  be  any  opposition 
to  a  proposal  that  cannot  possibly  affect  the  cost  of  living  and  that 
will  give  us  a  floor  against  the  kind  of  destructive  competition  that 
we  had  in  1929, 1930, 1931,  and  1932. 

I  was  a  member  at  that  time  of  the  National  Recovery  Board,  and 
I  know  what  it  has  meant.  I  know  how  chiseling  by  sweatshop  em- 
ployers broke  down  the  very  structure  of  our  standard  of  living  and 
because  of  that,  our  production.  ^  ,    .     • 

I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  65-cent  minimum,  bringing 
it  up  to  75  cents,  and  the  permissive  clause  in  the  industry  to  peg,  if 
they  want  to,  the  different  levels  against  unfair  competition,  is  in  the 
interest  of  industry  as  a  whole,  in  the  interest  of  labor,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  country. 

Senator  Ellender.*^  What  do  you  mean  by  "pegging  the  different 
levels"? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Making  some  minimum  pegging  for  qualified  groups 
to  give  them  a  higher  standard.  I  mean  that  you  make  it  permissive, 
if  the  industry  want<?  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Isn't  it  obligatory? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  The  bill  reads  "obligatory,"  but  I  would  rather  that 
it  read  "permissive."  I  think  when  you  come  to  a  higher  wage  than 
the  general  mininmm  wage,  there  ought  to  be  an  agreement  by  the 
industry  that  it  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  industry.  If,  as  the 
bill  reads,  it  makes  it  "obligatory,"  then  I  would  personally  favor 
changing  it  to  "permissive.-' 

Senator  Ellender.  Don't  you  think  if  the  bill  remains  as  it  is — and 
I  understand  it  is  "obligatory" — that  it  would  run  head-on  with  collec- 
tive bargaining? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No,  Senator. 

I  have  heard  talk  about  collective  bargaining  hurting  the  labor  move- 
ment for  years,  but  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  have  been  the  strongest  advocate  of  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Collective  bargaining  can  always  be  done  on  the 
higher  levels. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Senator,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  should  read 
"permissive,"  and  liot  "obligatory,"  so  we  are  just  arguing  on  some- 
thing that  has  no  substance. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  consensus  in  the  industry — not  unanimous, 
but  a  general  consensus — that  it  will  benefit  the  industry  if  you  put 
in  a  general  minimum  wage. 

I  have  had  my  experience  on  this  question  of  minimum  wacfes,  espe- 
cially in  the  sweatshop  industries.  I  took  office  in  1910,  and,  gentle- 
men, in  1911,  when  I  signed  the  first  agreement  with  the  firm  of  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  in  Chicago,  wages  were  so  low  that  employers  were 
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ashamed  to  tell  their  own  associates  that  they  were  membei-s  of  that 
industry,  because  it  was  just  a  sweatshop  industry.  The  connnnnity 
had  to  support  the  people  that  the  employei-s  employed. 

Since  that  time,  throu<jh  collective  bargaininjr,  through  the  mini- 
mum waf^e  provision  in  the  NRA  codes,  it  is  an  industry  that  pays  a 
fair  compensation  to  its  emph)yees,  and  the  industry  is  better  on  in 
every  way. 

Senator  Ei.lender.  What  is  the  mininmm  wa^e  tliat  is  paid  now  in 
the  industry? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  In  general  industry.  Senator,  that  is  very  hard  to  say. 
1  would  say  there  are  very  few  industries  where  the  minimum  wage  is 
much  below  65  cents  now. 

Senator  Ell?:nder.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  you  represent,  the 
garment  workers. 

Mr.  HiLi.MAN.  We  are  a  piecework  industry,  we  ai'e  not  a  week- 
work  industry.  The  ob1igati(m  is  onlv  40  cents,  but  we  have  no  sucii 
thing  as  40  cents  now.  Our  industry  is  primarily  a  piecework  indus- 
try, and  the  only  thinoj  that  protection  is  given  in  is  if  a  person  does 
not  make  enough  so  that  he  would  fall  down  below  40  cents.  That 
wf)uld  be  where  your  law  comes  in. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  there  any  who  make  below  the  65  cents? 

Mr.  HiLLMAX.  Some.  It  would  not  amount  to  anything.  Senator. 
It  would  not  affect  the  cost.     It  is  so  little  that  it  is  insignificant. 

What  we  really  want  right  now  is  to  l)e  sure  that  we  do  not  permit 
some  employers — vei-y  few  of- them — to  start  reducing  rates  because  of 
the  unemployment,  which  I  hope  is  temporary,  that  is  bound  to  happen 
in  the  next  6  or  7  months  because  of  reconversion. 

I  have  been  through  the  NRxV  and  the  0PM  and  I  saw  that  the 
bulk  of  employers  liked  to  cooperate  with  a  liberal  fair-wage  policy, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  them  protected  against  unfair  competition  from 
unscrupulous  employei-s.  The  number  of  those  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers can  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  But  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  they  will  undermine  our  whole  structure. 

I  think  I  testified  as  to  the  minimum  wage,  Senator  Ellender,  the 
last  time  you  were  chairman  of  a  conunittee.     Is  that  right  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  right.     That  was  in  1038. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  If  you  jjo  over  the  recoid  you  will  find  less  opposition 
now  than  there  was  at  that  time.  I  challenge  anybody  to  show  us  a 
dozen  cases  where  people  have  gone  (mt  of  business  because  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Senator  Ellender.  Tliere  were  two  in  New  Orleans  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Well,  Senator,  heie  is  Miss  Dickason,  the  director 
of  (mr  research  dei)a'rtment,  who  will  tell  you  about  what  happened 
in  New  Orleans.     I  think.  Senator,  you  are  misinformed  about  it. 

Senator  Eli^nder.  I  got  telegrams  from  tlie  people  there. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  It  is  so  simple  to  send  a  telegram,  but  we  will  give 
you  the  facts,  and  we  will  l)e  glad,  Senator,  if  you  care  to,  to  have  a 
special  investigation  of  those  facts.  In  our  industiy  we  are  credited 
with  knowing  the  facts,  and  we  will  give  you  the  facts  in  connection 
with  these  two  employers  that  you  have  reference  to. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  would  not  argue  to  this  committee,  in  the 
face  of  the  war,  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  had  a  fair  trial? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  First  of  all,  I  will  go  down  to  1933,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Recovery  Board  and  sat  through  the  pioceed- 
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ings  when  we  established  the  minimum-wage  provisions  in  the  code 
for  this  industry,  and  while  there  was  opposition— although  not  too 
much  opposition— the  industry  did  not  complain  about  the  minimum 
wages,  nor  was  there  public  complaint  about  NRA  on  the  wage  propo- 
sition. The  complaint  was  on  an  entirely  different  thing.  It  was  on 
the  fair  business  practices  that  were  put  into  some  of  the  codes.     * 

So  I  have  had  my  experience  in  sitting  through  most  of  the  garment - 
industry  proceedings,  especially  in  textiles  and  wearing  apparel.  I 
was  giving  my  full  time  in  the  service  of  NRA,  first  working  under 
(leneral  Johnson  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  him,  and  then  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration.  So,  as  I  say,  this  is  not 
merely  an  experience  during  the  NRA.  I  am  speaking  also  from 
experience  during  1937  and   1938,  at  which  time  the  war  did  not 

affect   us. 

Senatoi-  Ellender.  But  the  prices  fixed  then,  Mr.  Hillman,  were 
nothing  as  compared  to  the  prices  fixed  in  recent  years.  There  is  no 
comparison.  .   . 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  found  when  we  talked  of  the  25-cent  minimum 
wage  we  had  a  great  deal  of  objection,  but  people  got  to  know  how  it 
would  affect  their  industry,  and  when  it  was  raised  to  30  cents  there 
\yas  less  opposition  because  the  people  had  the  background  of  the 
favorable  effect  on  their  business.  There  was  hardly  any  objection 
when  we  had  the  40-cent  minimum.  Now%  Senator,  that  40  cents  is  55 
cents,  or  more  than  55  cents  today. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  what  the  War  Labor  Board  set.     I  think 

it  is  55  cents. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost  65  cents,  as  far  as 

the  worker  is  concerned. 

You  know  these  fancy  statistics  on  the  cost  of  living.  It  all  depends 
on  what  kind  of  living  one  makes  and  on  what  one  has  to  buy. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  talking  about  the  Department  of  Labor 
statistics  which  caused  the  War  Labor  Board  to  fix  55  cents  as  of 
February  1945. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  During  wartime  I  supported  the  War  Labor  Board 
just  as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  but  some  of  their  statements  would  not 
hold  up.  The  question  of  the  freezing  of  the  wage  level  at  15  percent 
was  most  unfair  to  labor.  But  there  are  lots  of  things  that  people 
have  to  put  up  with  in  wartime,  and  that  was  the  least  of  it,  as  far  as 
making  a  contribution  is  concerned. 

I  say  that  today,  with  the  cost  of  living  as  it  is,  the  40  cents  ^vill 
come  closer  to  between  55  and  60  cents.  Now,  if  you  do  not  raise  it, 
it  means  we  are  going  back  from  40  cents  to  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  25  cents  again. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  propose  that,  Mr.  Hill- 
man.  I  have  contended  here  that  if  labor  as  a  w^iole  can  retain  the 
basic  hourly  wage  gains  that  it  has  made  during  this  war,  it  would  be 
a  big  victory  for  it. 

Dcm't  you  agree  with  me  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Senator,  that  is  another  field.  I  believe  our  wage 
structure  is  not  tied  up  so  much  with  labor  alone.  Whether  we  are 
going  to  have  full  employment  or  full  production  in  the  country  de- 
pends, in  my  judgment,  on  whether  we  are  going  to  maintain  a  high 
pui^chasing  power.     But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
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As  far  as  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  that  we  are  urging  at  this  time 
is  conciM;ned,  there  is  no  possibility  of  that  being  reflected  in  an  increase 
in  price  levels.  There  is  just  no  possibility  of  that  at  all.  It  affects 
largely  the  most  competitive  industries,  aiid  in  the  most  competitive 
industries,  as  soon  as  there  is  better  production,  as  there  is  bound  to  be 
ri^fht  now,  competition  will  hold  down  prices  prettv  soon. 

I  hope  we  do  not  interfere  with  OP  A  until  such  time,  because  we 
paid  a  terrible  price  after  the  last  war  for  about  12  to  18  months.  We 
must  regulate  people  in  the  common  interest.  AVe  must  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  permit  new  chiselers  to  start  to  chisel  now  and  undermine  the 
very  structure  that  makes  possible  a  high  standard  of  living  in  America, 
and  therefore  makes  it  possible  to  give  employment  to  our  population. 
Otherwise,  we  are  bound  to  face  terrific  unemployment,  and  there  is 
just  no  way  out  of  it. 

I  believe  that  the  people  who  honestly  oppose  this  65-cent  mini- 
mum— and  I  am  not  questioning  anyone's  honesty  or  integrity— oppose 
it  because  they  have  not  given  the  kind  of  study  to  the  subject  matter 
that  we  who  are  close  to  it  have  given  it. 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Hillman,  you  have  studied  the  question 
from  your  standpoint  as  representative  of  your  union.  All  that  you 
can  see  is  the  group  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  Hillman.  No,  Senator,  I  object  to  that  most  violently.  T  have 
learned  one  thing,  Senator — and  the  record  of  the  Amalgamated  will 
prove  it — I  have  learned  that  unless  the  country  is  prosperous  labor 
cannot  be  prosperous.  The  minute  we  start  talking  about  blocs,  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  whose  head  is  chopped  off  on  the  block  first. 
Ultimately,  we  all  come  there. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  providing  here  solely,  as  it  were,  for 
industrial  labor. 

Mr.  Hillman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  you  are. 

Mr.  Hillman.  No.  When  we  provide  for  industrial  labor  we  assui'e 
the  farmer  the  best  customer.  The  best  customer  of  the  farmer  is 
the  large  group  of  wage  earners.  Give  a  good  earning  power  to  the 
industrial  community  and  you  will  assure  a  prosperous  position  for 
farmers.  I  am  as  much  interested.  Senator,  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  as  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city  worker.  You  cannot  divide 
the  country  and  have  it  prosi^erous.  It  just  cannot  be  done.  I  am 
also  for  a  fair  profit  to  the  employers,  because  if  you  haven't  a  fair 
profit  for  the  employers,  you  again  unbalance  the  situation. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  do  you  determine  that? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  am  not  discussing  it  so  far,  Senator.  There  is 
no  complaint  about  unfair  profits. 

If  you  keep  the  country  prosperous  and  if  you  get  full  production, 
there  are  bound  to  be  profits,  because  overhead  is  reduced. 

In  most  industries,  the  actual  labor  cost  is  25  or  30  percent.  Rent 
is  a  big  item,  and  then  there  are  investments,  interest  on  capital. 
These  are  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  plant  operation  is  increased. 

If  you  spread  that  overhead  of  50  percent  of  your  production,  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  labor  cost  is.  You  are  going 
to  get  a  higher  unit  cost,  and  except  for  monopoly  industries  where 
they  can  maintain  profit  through  the  economy  of  scarcity,  you  are 
bound  to  be  in  the  red. 


I  am  speaking  as  one.  Senator,  who  watched  reduction  afer  red  c- 
tion  in  the  Hoover  era  of  1929.  The  more  reductions  to  labor  he 
more  business  was  in  the  red,  because  you  ]ust  co|ild  not  ha^e  the 
purchasing  power.  You  cannot  lower  the  wage  level  and  ha^e  a 
liighei-  over-all  cost  and  have  enough  people  to  sell  to. 

Senator  Euender.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  care  of  all  he  workers 
and  producers  as  you  are  now  taking  care  of  industrial  labo,  theie 
would  not  be  any  argument.  As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  we 
had  during  this  war  a  lot  of  white-collar  employees  who  suffered  tre- 
mendously.  We  have  about  41  percent  of  the  people  engaged  m 
employment  today  whose  work,  I  understand,  is  distributing  the  fruits 
of  agriculture  and  industry  and 

Mr.  Hillman.  That  is  right.  .     ^w   wu 

Senator  Ellender.  And  they  are  not  protected  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Senator,  again  look  back  at  the  record,  and  you  will 
find  your  legislation  affects  the  others.  Of  course,  we  cannot  ask 
the  Congress  to  legislate  on  an  intrastate  proposition.  Our  ±orm  ot 
government  does  not  permit  it,  but  by  putting  this  m  you  establish 
something  thateverybody  says  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

As  we  enter  into  interstate  production,  the  employer  can  help  him- 
self much  better,  he  is  protected  against  this  unfair  competition,  be- 
cause there  is  no  competition  outside  of  his  own  State. 

You  will  find  in  some  States,  whenever  they  are  ready  tor  it,  they 

make  it  a  State  proposition.  ^  r^  a-j:       •        m-^  i.„/i 

We  have  got  minimum  wages  in  the  State  of  California.     U  e  had 

it  way  before  we  talked  about  it  here,  and  we  have  got  it  in  some  other 

^^This  is  a  model,  this  is  what  we  believe  is  fair  and  when  you  do  it 
you  affect  beneficiallv  all  the  employees  and  all  the  emplovers.  Sen- 
ator, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  are  advocating  is  national  legislation,  m  the  interest  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  will  challenge  anybody  to  prove  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  you  have  got  a  customer  right  here. 

Mr  Hillman.  Well,  Senator,  I  will  take  you  on  on  this  proposition, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  convince  you,  because  I  know  you  are  open- 

"^  Senator  Ellender.  I  am  always  ready  to  get  the  facts  and  act  ac- 

''''Mr 'hTllman.  It  is  because  I  am  so  sure  of  the  fact  that  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  I  can  convince  you.    The  facts  speak  for  tliem- 

'^  Senator  Tunnell.  Now,  Mr.  Hillman,  following  up  the  line  that 
Senator  Ellender  has  suggested,  we  have  had  the  suggestion  made  that 
while  G5  cents  might  be  not  only  desirable  but  possible,  the  rise  to  (0 
and  75  cents  in  2  years  is  too  rapid.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  that. 
Mr.  Hillman.' Well,  Senator,  of  course,  you  know  some  people 
anticipate  another  Hoover  era.  I  do  not.  I  am  not  a  defeatist.  1  be- 
lieve that  difficult  as  the  problems  facing  the  Nation  and  the  world  are, 
we  are  going  to  meet  them  and  meet  them  constructively,  and  the  onlv 
way  to  meet  them  constructively  is  to  build  up  a  decent  standard  ot 

living.  .       .  •     4.1,        ^ 

Our  whole  economy  is  built  on  a  progressive  increase  m  the  pro- 
ductivity  of  our  laboV,  of  our  industry.    That  is  where  the  standard 
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of  living  comes  from.  It  does  not  come  out  of  the  air.  It  is  tlie  ap- 
plication of  teclinolog}'  that  makes  it  possible  to  keep  on  increasing  our 
production.  The  only  thing  that  the  world  is  facing  today  is  to  find 
customers  or  markets  for  our  production,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  it  is  to  have  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  submit 
the  American  people,  who  have  put  up  with  so  many  inconveniences 
during  the  w\ar,  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  all  the  time,  in  order 
to  avoid  unemployment.  In  other  words,  I  think  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  our  standard  of  living  is  essential  to  full  employment  and  full 
production. 

People  who  are  afraid  that  in  the  next  2  years  75  cents  is  too  much, 
must  be  willing  to  accept  unemi)loyment. 

Senator,  if  we  ever  permit  that  s])iral  of  unemployment  to  start, 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  lift  ourselves  uj)  as  we 
did  after  19o'2,  because  our  whole  economy  today  is  on  a  higher  level. 
If  we  fall  from  it,  I  am  just  fearful  that  we  haven't  got  enough  sense 
to  put  in  the  kind  of  activities  that  would  stop  us  from  a  downward 
trend  that  would  just  make  the  kind  of  changes  necessary  that  none 
of  us  would  even  like  to  think  about. 

1  believe  75  cents  is  a  very  conservative  statement,  and  I  also  be- 
lieve that  in  this  situation,  wlieii  you  have  the  Congress  here,  you  can 
always  change  it,  if  something  is  done  you  feel  is  not  in  the  welfare  of 
Ameiica.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  legislation  will  prove  itself,  as  it  has 
already  proven  itself  in  the  benefit  of  America  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Tunnell.  P'or  the  benefit  of  the  record,  do  you  have  the 
number  of  union  members  in  the  United  States  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HiLLMAX.  Well,  Senator,  you  know  the  estimate  is  from  12  to 
14  million,  but  this  particular  legislation  is  for  the  benefit  mostly  of 
the  unorganized  workers.  The  organized  workers  are  only  benefited 
indirectly,  so  that  through  this  unfair  competition  they  are  not  forced 
to  make  reductions. 

Senator  Tunnell.  And  there  is  no  collective  bargaining  directly 
for  the  unorganized. 

Mr.  HiLLMAx.  That  is  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  trying  to  get  the  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  HiLLMAX.  That  is  right.  If  anything  can  be  called  national 
legislation,  I  do  not  know  any  legislation  that  is  more  essential  than 
this. 

Senator  Tunnelt^  Do  you  have  some  questions,  Senator  Guffey? 

Senator  Guffey.  I  have  no  questions. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  world  in  Mr.  Hillman.  He  knows 
more  about  the  textile  industry  than  I  do  and  when  he  gives  you  a 
statement  I  know  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  had  a  statement  this  morning  on  the  textile 
industry. 

Mr.  Hillman.  On  the  lack  of  profit? 

Senator  Tunnell.  No.     We  have  that  in  the  record. 

This  is  as  to  the  number  of  spindles. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Hillman. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Mr.  Hillman  submitted  the  following  supplement  to  his  oral 
statement :) 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  Statement  or  Sidnk^y  Hillman,  President  of  the  Amaixjamated 

Cix>THiNG  Workers,  CIO 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  to  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to j^^^^^ 
very  simple,  sensible,  and  practical  thing-to  raise  ^h^  present  mmimum^^^^ 
set  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  65  cents  now  To  cents  2  years  ^ ^^^  "^^' 
and   to  extend   its  coverage  to  include   agricultural   processing   and    maritime 

This  "is  a  simple  act  because  it  requires  no  new  concepts  of  Government  op 
economics.     It  1ms  Seen  long  accepted  that  the  Government  "^"«  ^  interv^^^^^^ 
situations  wh(»re  economic  disorder  and  even  chaos  produce  fl^>nS^^'ou«ly  J'^^  l^"^^ 
ami  working  conditicms,  ccmditions  which  the  American  system  cannot  tolerate. 
ThL  recogim        was  made  when  the  first  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed 
7  vears  ago.     The  minimum  was  first  set  then— in  a  period  of  unemployment 
I  m^v  say-at  25  cents  and  since  that  time  it  has  gone  up  to  the  present  nomina 
figure  of  40  cents.     There  is  nothing  new,  startling,  or  out  <>f  ^^^^^  ^n  Scented 
pnK.'ss  of  setting  a  wage  floor  now  in  1045  of  65  cents  an  hour.     It  is  an  accepted 
procedure,  done  in  the  normal,  democratic  way  of  American  political  methods. 

%\^l  id'eT on'ifting  wage  floors  to  65  cents  is  a  sensible  one  because  this  is, 
one  sure  way  we  can  maintain  our  production,  promote  full  employment,  and 

"''^J^^'^^^'^'l^twnn}  income  of  $160,000,000,000.  It  is  essential  for  us  to 
retain  that  figure  and  to  expand  it  if  we  are  to  realize  the  promise  of  our  great 
capacitv  and  build  a  sound  America  with  jobs  at  decent  pay  for  all  ««r^-^[""""^ 
veteran's  and  displaced  workers.  How  can  this  be  done.^  It  can  be  done  only 
bv  protecting  and  expanding  our  markets  for  industrial  and  farm  products. 
'The  greatest  market  we  have  for  the  product  of  our  mdustnal  and  agricul- 
tural plant  is  our  own  home  market.  Exports  have  never  taken  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  our  total  production.  Even  with  the  most  greatly  expanded 
for^gn  trade— which  we  all  hope  to  see— foreign  markets  cannot  take  more 
than  a  fraction  of  our  future  production. 

The  greatest  market  for  our  production— the  home  market— cannot  flourish 
indeed  cannot  exist,  if  we  permit  substandard  wages  to  be  pjyd  to  millions  ot 
oui-  people.     It  is  a  known  fact,  and  one  that  has  been  demonstrated  netore, 
this  committee,  that  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  our  lowest  level  consumers  wiU  be 
instantly  and  ptn-manently  reflected  in  higher  purchases  of  food  and  other  basic 

products.  -  ,  . 

A  decent  standard  of  living  is  the  accepted  American  way  of  approaching  our 
economic  problems.  An  economy  that  condemns  millions  to  a  level  below  decent 
subsistence  does  not  make  sense  in  the  American  scheme  of  things.  It  does  n«»t 
make  for  democracy.  It  does  not  make  for  the  kind  of  opportunity  we  are 
proud  to  say  exists  in  a  countrv  with  our  tremendous  productive  capacity. 

In  order  'to  promote  decent  living  standards  for  all  our  people,  we  must 
maintain  full  emplovment  at  adequate  take-home  wages.  It  is  obvious  that  you 
cannot  maintain  full  employment  unless  you  provide  the  purchasing  power  to 
consume  the  product  of  60.000,000  workers.  During  the  war,  we  forced  our 
enemies  to  consume  much  of  this  product— in  the  form  of  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition directed  at  them. 

The  war  against  fascism  has  been  ended.  We  are  not  now  devoting  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  production  to  military  use.  We  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
point  where  we  will  use  less  and  less  in  that  manner.  With  the  end  of  the  war, 
Government  expenditures  have  dropped  to  a  fraction  of  their  former  rate. 

S<«ne  market  other  than  war  must  take  its  place.  What  is  that  market.' 
That  market  is  the  American  people — working  full  time  at  decent  wages,  en- 
joying a  fair  standard  of  living. 

Without  that  market,  we  cannot  have  full  production  or  full  employment  or 
security  iii  America.  And  if  America  is  not  secure,  then  we  cannot  play  our 
part  in  building  a  secure  and  peaceful  world. 

Full  production  and  full  employment  must  be  based  on  higher  wages.  We  are 
facing  today  a  postwar  situation  that  can  easily— if  we  let  it— become  a  post- 
war crisis.  This  is  the  crisis  of  cut-backs,  lay-offs,  sharp  reductions  in  take 
home  pay,  unemployment.  The  answer  to  this  threatening  situation  is  partly  in 
the  hands  of  this  Congress  and  of  your  committee.  Quick  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion is  one  of  the  surest  guaranties  that  America  is  building  for  prosperity,  while 
inaction  or  compromise  is  the  road  to  depression. 

It  is  fallacious  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  increasing  wages  necessarily 
means  increasing  costs.     If  we  base  ourselves  on  this  philost)phy,  we  shall  be 
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wf  el"^n^  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  gained  over  the  past  15  years, 
sion  and  crUI  ^^  ^"^  ^^^^^  lessons  that  we  learned  in  the  years  of  depres- 

With  increased  wages  we  shall  find  that  the  workers  and  farmers  and  other 
consumers  are  able  to  buy  the  products  that  they  make  and  raise  and  dis- 
ff„S  Ihof  .H  *"^y  ,?^^  »i>'e  to  buy  these  products,  farmers  and  businessmen  will 
?mt  rn^L  FJ^^l  V'^  distribute  more  goods.  As  more  goods  are  produced. 
11.1  nS^  V  •  P^"^"^^'«"  &«  ^'^wn  because  of  lower  overhead,  lower  rents,  low- 
h^onprntp'l  n^'^K^^^^^^  ^l  ""J*  ^^  ^"^P"^'  ^"y  businessman  will  tell  you  that 
P^ZTi  fK  .''.^''^^r  ^""^P  ''^  P'"''"^  ^*^^"  «"  h»s  productive  facilities  are  fully 
rmtHnltTf^,?,  ^  "^^ZJ'^''  ^'^^^^^^  ^«  running  full  blast  and  his  workers  are 
^?lo  ^f  1  I      "  !'T-    T^^S"^  '^  ^^y  *^^  businessman's  primary  concern  is  the 

Tn  /^H  T'lJ'f  n"^*  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^"^«  l^**  l^^"*"  ^^^^ra  he  pays  his  worker. 
DrocPPrl^oS  rnnM  l^Tl''^"'^"^'.'^^  invariably  find  that  technological  advances 
ll^Zov^TrLof^     I'    Th^.^^^P^rience  of  the  war  years,  in  which  productivity 
per  worker  increased  some  25  percent  shows  this 

inw  ''nLi"on'^  ^^^"T  ^^^^^  f  stopping  technological  advance.  The  point  that 
n^,^r;if  ^".  f  ""^  economists-make  is  that  the  products  of  technological 
adv.inces  must  be  consumed  or  it  results  in  unemployment.  The  only  people 
who  can  consume  them  are  the  people  with  adequate  purchasing  power-^ich 

Dower''' To'pn^Tnf '  ""^r-  ^"^^'  ^^'^  **^^  '''''"'  ^''^^^  "f  A"^^'^^«"  consuming 
S!  o  :,  I  •  ^  ^^^^  purchasing  power,  to  refuse  to  expand  it  when  it  can  be 
expanded,  is  to  cut  consumption,  cut  production— on  the  farm  and  in  the 
factory— and  to  cut  prosperity. 

As  the  Congress  and  this  'committee  knows,  we  have  shockinglv  bad  livine 
conditions  in  many  areas  of  American  industry.    Your  committee  has  heard  from 

nrA  ZTA'-  '''^'S^VV!''^  ''''^"  ^""^''^  "'*^  ^^''^'^'^  to  work  and  live  under  substand- 
ard condtions^   Such  living  conditions  contribute  nothing  to  American  well-being. 

S'^Jf^^'f'  I  K -^  ^7?-  "?  ''*"  down-even  those  who  today  may  feel  that  thev  are 
piotecte(l  by  relatively  comfortable  incomes.  Thus,  a  more  adequate  minimum 
wage  not  only  protects  the  lower-income  groups  themselves,  but  also  protects 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  higher  income  ranges.  And  bv  that 
I  niean  all  of  n.s— not  just  the  bptter  paid  industrial  worker  but  those  in  the 
enterri«es'  "^  business,  those  making  their  living  from  farms  and  other 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  businessman  himself,  the  questicm  is  the  same 
Are  we  willing  to  let  a  few  sweatshop  industries,  or  a  few  areas  of  extreme 
explntaf ion  within  an  industry  or  a  region,  break  down  the  competitive  standards 
under  which  the  rest  of  industry  operates? 

Are  we  g  nng  to  subsidize  the  chiseller.  the  low-wage  racketeer,  the  unscrupu- 
lous  business  rival  who  uses  the  misery  of  his  workers  to  compete  with  the  com- 
parative well-being  of  more  adequately  paid  personneP 

n^^l?^!^''-  ^J^ '•^''^""^^"ts  that  were  made  7  years  ago  against  the  first  passage 
of  the  Fair  Lnbor  Standards  Act  are  being  made  today  against  its  logica  exten- 
sion proposed  in  the  present  bill.  Yet  today.  7  years  aft(>r  the  2.Vcent  minimum 
was  set  and  4  years  after  the  present  40-cent  minimum  was  reached,  we  cannot 
see  that  any  businessmon  have  been  ruined  by  the  act.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
the  h'ghest  level  of  profits  ever  recorded  in  American  history 

I  would  like  to  stiy  a  final  word  on  the  subject  of  coniproml.so  Tliere  have  been 
reports  that  a  compromise  will  be  sought  on  this  bill  to  set  the  minimum  at  55 
cents  an  hour.  This  is  no  compromise  at  all.  It  is  a  flat  refusal  to  do  anvthine 
toward  raising  tho  standard  of  living  of  workers  being  paid  substandard  wages 
The  V  affP  floor  of  55  cents  today,  in  terms  of  1945  cost  of  living  docs  not  equal 
a  wage  floor  of  40  cents  in  terms  of  cost  of  living  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  passed. 

We  must  take  action  on  this  greatest  of  all  American  problems  now— and  that 
action  niTist  be  to  pass  these  amendments  requiring  n  fM-cont  minimum  wage  under 
the  Fa-r  Lnbor  Standards  Act.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay,  because  delay  means 
hasteniPg  depression  and  economic  crisis.  We  cannot  afford  to  compromise, 
b-cnnse  compromise  m-nns  failing  oiir  countrv  in  an  hour  of  need  for  security 
welKbe.ng  and  of  need  for  the  ren  basis  of  lasting  poace-which  is  ba.sed  upon 
the  spcurity  and  the  prosperity  of  all  the  fieople  of  the  world 

Senator  Tunnell.  Miss  Dickason. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GLADYS  DICKASON,  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR, 
AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

Senator  Tunnell.  Just  give  your  name  to  the  reporter. 

Miss  Dickason.  Gladys  Dickason,  director  of  research  for  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  file  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  a  statement  of  some  workers  in  the 
garment  plants  who  appeared  before  this  committee,  but  their  state- 
ments are  not  yet  in  the  record. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Let  them  be  filed. 

(The  statements  referred  to  were  filed  with  the  committee.) 

Miss  Dickason.  I  have  here  a  statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  effect 
of  the  65-cent-minimum  wage. 

In  the  statement  being  presented  we  have  not  included  material  with 
reference  to  cost  of  living,  standards  of  living,  or  the  need,  in  human 
terms,  for  a  65-cent  minimum,  because  much  of  that  material  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

We  particularly  endorse  the  statements  and  material  included  in 
the  brief  submitted  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and 
therefore  we  have  not  repeated  that  but  have  devoted  ourselves  chiefly 
to  the  points  on  which  we  have  had  particular  experience. 

Now,  it  has  been  stated  that  there  has  been  no  minimum  wage  regu- 
lation hitherto  which  envisages  such  drastic  changes  as  these  proposed 
amendments  do.  I  think  we  have  covered  that  matter  quite  fully  in 
this  brief,  so  I  will  not  go  into  it  in  detail,  but  on  page  2  of  this  state- 
ment there  begins  a  section  of  the  statement  which  is  headed  ''Increase 
to  05  cents  modest  compared  to  previous  increases  required." 

The  statement  has  also  been  made  here  that  our  experience  with 
the  effect  of  higher  minimum  wages  has  largely  been  a  war  experience. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  a  minimum 
wage  of  40  cents  was  established  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
in  the  clothing  industry  in  1940,  that  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  had 
been  established  in  the  clothing  industry  in  1933.  So  that  we  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  from  1933  to  1935,  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  war  whatsoever. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  had  that  price  been  established,  Miss 
Dickason? 

Miss  Dickason.  Codes  were  established  under  the  NRA  in  each 
industry  group.  Employers,  representatives  of  labor,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  appeared  before  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion officials,  presented  their  views  on  the  matter  of  what  the  code  of 
fair  competition  should  contain.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
the  men's  clothing  code,  and  there  was  presentation  of  testimonv  by 
employers  w^ho  felt  that  wages  should  not  be  raised  to  a  very  high 

level. 

I  have  some  quotations  from  such  testimony  in  the  statement  that 
is  here  presented,  and  I  have  also  some  information  as  to  the  course 
of  employment  afterwards,  either  in  the  firms  or  sections  of  industry 
whose  employers  opposed  the  raising  of  the  minimum  at  that  time. 
But  the  40-cent  minimum  was  established  then  through  the  code  of 
fair  competition  for  the  men's  clothing  industry,  and  was  put  into 
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t^ffe<*t  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  adniinisteird  by  tlie 
clothing  code. 

Now.  the  code  minimum  in  the  cotton-f^arment  industry  was  some- 
what lower.  That  was  321/2  cents.  But  the  32%-cent  minimum  in 
1933  required  a  vastly  greater  increase  in  w^a^es  than  the  65-cent 
minimum  can  require  in  the  same  industry,  or  any  other  industry 
today,  because  the  maxinnim  increase  that  any  sin^rle  firm  can  pay 
if  tliese  minimums  are  adopted  is  621/2  i)ercent.  That  would  assume 
that  every  worker  in  the  factory  was  getting  40  cents  an  hour.  Ac- 
tually, I  know^  of  no  such  firms. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  mean  that  they  are  getting  more  than  that  ? 

Miss  DiCKASON.  They  are  getting  more.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  repoits  hourly  earnings  for,  I  think,  something  like  134 
industries.  The  industry  in  which  workers  receive  the  lowest  wages 
is  a  branch  in  which  the  Amalgamated  Clotliing  Workers  has  mem- 
bership, therefore  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  is  quite  thor- 
oughly informed  with  reference  to  that  lowest  paid  branch  of  maini- 
facturing  industry. 

That  particular  industry  is  the  workshirt  industry.  The  average 
wages  in  that  industry  are  57%  cents  an  hour  now.  So  the  increase 
is  from  57i^  cents  to  65  cents.  That  is  the  lowest-paid  industry  of 
all.  There  may  be  an  individual  firm  here  and  there  that  pays  less 
than  57I/2  cents,  but  the  average  in  the  lowest  manufacturing  industry 
is  571/^  cents.  The  increase  there,  to  bring  that  industry  up  to  65 
cents,  would  be  about  15  percent. 

In  1933,  some  firms  were  paying  $2  a  week,  and  they  increased  their 
w^ages  five  times  and  six  times  to  comply  with  the  code  minimum. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  was  paying  an  average  wage  of  19  cents  an 
hour.  They  complied  wnth  the  code  minima  of  30  and  321/2  cents  an 
hour.  Profit  im})roved,  business  embarrassments  declined,  j)roduction 
increased,  employment  increased,  and  that  was  country-wide.  There 
was  no  area  in  the  country  that  suffered.  So  that  the  statement  that 
the  legislation  proposed  here  is  more  drastic  than  any  that  has  taken 
place  before,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

The  question  was  raised  with  reference  to  two  firms  in  New  Or- 
leans w^hich  it  is  reported  have  gone  out  of  business.  It  is  true  that 
two  firms  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  clothing  industry,  have  gone  out  of 
business. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  in  American  industry,  certainly  the 
great  majority  of  firms  survive,  though  a  few  do  not.  That  was 
always  the  case  before  there  was  any  minimum  wage  legislation.  The 
fact  that  an  individual  fiini  does  not  survive  or  chooses  to  go  out 
of  business  is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  minimum-wage  legislation  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  of  that  firm  from  business. 

I  would  say  with  reference  to  a  firm  in  New  Orleans  which  did 
withdraw  from  business  a  year  prior  to  the  time  that  the  40-cent 
minimum  wage  went  into  effect,  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  the  40-cent  minimum  wage  had  anything  to  do  with  the  with- 
drawal of  that  firm  from  business. 

Senator  Tunnei.l.  Do  you  have  any  record  of  when  they  went  out 
of  business? 

Miss  D1CKA8ON.  They  went  out  of  business  about  September  1939. 
It  probably  was  not  exactly  in  September,  but  it  was  certainly  in  the 
fall  of  1939. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  40-cent 
minimum  had  really  been  in  effect  since  1933?  i  ^^/i   ^„ 

Miss  DiCKAsoN.  No;  the  40-cent  minimum  which  was  placed  in 
effect  in  1933,  remained  in  effect  as  a  Government  regulation  until 
1935,  when  the  NRA  was  declared  unconstitutional.  From  that  time 
on  there  was  no  governmental  minimum.  -moo        i  f  v.o 

Now  this  particular  firm  withdrew  from  business  m  1939  and  the 
40-cent  minimum  became  effective  in  July  1940.  So  the  withdrawal 
from  business  preceded  the  effective  date  of  the  minimum  by  nearly 

^  There  is  some  testimony  on  the  public  record  as  to  one^factor  in  that 
firm's  decision  to  discontinue  business.  Mr.  Joseph  Haspel,  who  is 
the  president  of  Haspel  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  clothing  firms  in  New  Orleans,  appeared  at  a  hearing  on 
recomnVendations  of  Industry  Committee  No.  2  for  the  apparel  mdus- 
trv  in  Washington  on  December  13, 1939.  .^    ^  r.-    n  ^ 

*Mr  Haspel  testified  that  Mr.  Godchaux  had  told  him  that  his  firm 
had  decided  to  discontinue  business,  and  Mr.  Hasi>el  then  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  40-cent  minimum  the  effect  he  thought  it 
would  have  on  the  clothing  industry  in  New  Orleans. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Where  is  Mr.  Haspel  now  ? 

Miss  DiCKASON.  Mr.  Haspel  is  in  business  today.  His  hrm  is  ex- 
panding, although  Mr.  Haspel  testified  that  he  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
liow  the  industry  could  survive  in  New  Orleans  and  operate  under 

the  40-cent  minimum.  j,  ^^     n         .1,  ^  _„„+ 

Senator  Tunnell.  Was  he  connected  with  one  of  the  firms  that  went 

out  of  business?  ^      .  1    .  -»*^     tt        ^  ^    ^rC  a 

Miss  Dk^kason.  Mr.  Haspel  is  in  business,  but  Mr.  Haspel  testified 

as  to  what  Mr.  Godchaux  told  him.  ,       ,  .  1 1       • 

Mr  Haspel  said  with  reference  to  his  own  plant  that  his  problem  m 
compiving  with  the  40-cent  minimum  and  staying  in  business  was  that 
his  production  could  not  increase,  that  the  people  down  South  just  did 
not  know  how  to  work  and  cannot  work.  That  is  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Haspel's  testimony. .  Apparently,  in  Mr.  Haspel's  plant  the  woi-k- 
ers  must  have  learned  how  to  work  almost  overnight,  because  at  the 
point  in  1939  when  Mr.  Haspel  testified  that  the  people  down  South 
lust  did  not  know  how  to  work  and  cannot  work,  within  4  months 
after  that  Mr.  Haspel  made  a  statement— which  was  reported  m  the 
Daily  News  Kecord—that  he  had  booked  50  percent  more  business. 
Now;  it  is  not  usual  for  a  firm  that  does  not  anticipate  it  can  operate 
at  a  profit  to  book  more  business.  •     i  • 

Mr  Haspel  then,  after  stating  his  own  problems,  because  in  Ins 
opinion  the  people  did  not  know  how  to  work  and  could  not  work, 
said  to  Mr.  Godchaux's  superintendent  that  he  just  could  not  get 

production.  ^   ^.  ^       ^  .       .  ,  ., 

Now,  the  record  shows  that  Mr.  Hasi>el  did  get  production,  and  it 
shows  that  other  firms  in  New  Orleans  got  production,  and  the  total 
number  of  workers  employed  in  the  apparel  industry  is  higher  today 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  New  Orleans.  Now,  if  t.his 
firm  could  not  get  production,  they  apparently  could  not  do  what 
other  firms  in  New  Orleans  could  do. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Was  Mr.  Haspel  then  in  business? 
Miss  DicKAsoN.  Mr.  Haspel  was  then  in  business.    He  is  still  in 
business,  and  he  is  expanding  his  business. 
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If  the  Godchaux  firm  had  chosen  to  remain  in  business,  their  busi- 
ness history  might  have  been  the  same  as  Mr.  Haspel's. 

The  Godchaux  firm  had  many  other  interests.  They  operated  a  large 
retail  store  in  New  Orleans.  When  they  went  out  of  business  they 
stated  that  they  wei^  going  to  devote  more  of  their  energies  to  develop- 
ing their  retail  business.  Therefore,  there  were  a  number  of  reasons 
in  the  picture  that  have  no  relation  to  a  minunum  wage  whatsoever. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Was  their  business  the  same  as  tliat  of  Mr. 
Haspel  ? 

Miss  DiCKASox.  They  manufactured  the  same  type  of  products,  yes, 
sir.  They  had  been  members  of  the  same  iussociation,  and  Mr.  Haspel 
had  testified  on  belialf  of  himself  and  other  manufacturers  in  New 
Orleans  on  previous  occasions.  So,  the  business  was  of  the  same 
nature. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  wanted  the  record  to  show  that. 
Miss  DiCKASON.  Yes.  The  information  with  reference  to  the  other 
firm  which  withdrew  from  business  in  New  Orleans  is  also  to  the 
effect  that  it  did  not  w^ithdraw  from  business  because  of  the  40-cent 
minimum.  There  were  other  factors  in  that  situation,  too.  There 
again  I  am  advised  that  the  owners  of  that  concern  had  other  large 
interests. 

Now^,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  wearing-apparel  industry  that  man- 
agement is  a  key  to  success  in  the  business.  A  great  majority  of 
firms  in  the  business  are  operated  by  owners  who  devote  their  full 
time  to  operating  the  business,  and  where  a  firm  has  other  interests 
and  merely  attempts  to  operate  the  clothing  firm  with  his  left  hand, 
it  usually  does  not  work  out  very  well  because  it  takes  the  attention 
of  management. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  fact  that  somebody  died  in  1939  is  no  pre- 
sumption that  he  died  from  eating  certain  food,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 
Is  that  your  argument  ? 
Miss  DicKASON.  That  is  correct. 

There  is  a  large  firm  in  the  clothing  industry  in  another  area  in  the 
country  which  withdrew  from  business  because  the  employer  died 
and  his  wife,  who  inherited  the  business,  did  not  wish  to  continue  it. 
This  was  unfortunate  because  a  great  number  of  workers  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  But,  one  could  not  allege  the  withdrawal  of  that  firm 
from  business  had  anything  to  do  with  the  minimum  wage. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  reasons  why  firms  withdraw  from 
business. 

Now,  th'fe  actual  fiirures  as  to  the  development  of  the  New  Orleans 
industry  are  included  in  this  statement.  I  might  call  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Haspel  testified  in  1933,  when  he  was  repre- 
senting a  group  of  New  Orleans  manufacturers,  that  a  35-cent  mini- 
mum would  make  his  labor  cost  216  percent  of  what  it  was  before  the 
NEA. 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  compute  by  simple  arithmetic  from  that  state- 
ment that  the  average  wage  was  therefore  16  cents  per  hour  before 
the  NRA  went  into  effect,  when  firms  were  working  58  hours  a  week. 
Mr.  Haspel  later  testified — and  the  citations  are  given  in  this  state- 
ment— that  his  average  wage  during  the  NRA  went  up  to  32  cents 
an  hour,  which  doubled  it.  While  there  was  a  general  40-cent  mini- 
mum in  effect  in  the  clothing  industry,  the  cotton-garment  minimum 
was  lower,  and  there  was  some  statement  that  the  competition  be- 
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tween  the  two  codes  would  have  a  bad  effect.  There  were  certainly 
lower  minima  in  effect  in  New  Orleans,  but  m  any  case  the  wages 
doubled.  Firms  continued  in  business  and  employment  m  the  m.ns 
apparel  industry  in  New  Orleans  increased  with  a  doublmg  of  wages. 

The  fears  that  had  been  expressed  by  the  Southern  section  ot  the 
industry  with  reference  to  increases  in  the  mniimum  wage  have  been 
constant  ever  since  1933.  Because  of  that  I  have  included  in  the 
statement  a  table  of  the  number  of  employees  by  years  in  the  bout  hern 
States  as  contrasted  with  the  number  of  employees  m  the  remainder 
of  the  United  States.  .   . 

Employment  in  the  South,  even  though  minimum-wage  regulations 
were  in  effect  from  1933  to  1935,  and  went  into  effect  again  in  1938, 
has  continued  to  increase  in  the  men's  apparel  industry  in  the  bouth 
at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  I  think 
proves  conclusively  that  the  minimum  wage  has  not  hampered  de- 
velopment in  the  South  in  any  way.  That  is  in  spite  ot  the  tact 
that  previous  increases  amounted  to  a  doubling  of  wages,  and  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration  here,  as  I  understand  the  proposition, 
cannot  call  for  more  than  a  15-percent  increase  m  wages  m  the  lowest 

industry.  ^  «.        .   « 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  from  571/2  to  65  cents? 

Miss  DicKASON.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement? 

Miss  DiCKASON.  If  I  may  take  one  moment  more  to  call  attention  to 
one  or  two  other  sections,  and  I  will  be  through. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Go  ahead.  j^    ^^       a    .     ^ 

Miss  DicKASON.  There  has  been  discussion  here  as  to  the  ettect  ot 
a  65-cent  minimum  on  prices.  I  think  it  is  important  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  prices  do  not  necessarily  move  with  wages. 

Included  in  this  statement  is  a  table  that  gives  the  average  value 
per  dozen  garments,  for  men's  shirts,  overalls,  work  pants,  and  work 
shirts,  for  the  years  1929  to  1939.  The  average  hourly  earnings  for 
that  section  of  the  cotton  garment  industry  is  1929  were  were  28.6 

cents 

In  1929  the  average  selling  price  of  men's  shirts  was  $13.39.     The 
average  selling  price  of  w^ork  shirts  was  $8.02. 
Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  per  dozen? 
Miss  DiCKASON.  Per  dozen;  yes;  at  the  factory. 
In  1939,  when  the  average  hourly  earnings  were  40  cents  an  hour, 
that  is,  an  increase  of  12  cents  an  hour  on  28  cents,  the  average  selling 
price  of  men's  shirts  was  $9.39  per  dozen  as  contrasted  w^ith  $13.39  m 
1929.    The  wages  went  up  12  cents  an  hour  while  the  average  price  of 
the  shirts  was  $4  less.    That  runs  through  the  whole  picture. 

In  this  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on  produc- 
tivity of  labor  in  the  cotton-garment  industry,  information  is  given 
as  to  labor  cost  in  a  number  of  firms,  without  giving  the  names  of  the 
firms,  of  course.  I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  page  82  where 
it  shows  that  as  the  wages  declined,  the  labor  cost  went  up. 

There  is  one  particularly  firm  where  in  1936,  the  average  hourly 
earnings  went  down  from  20  cents  to  15  cents  per  hour,  and  the  labor 
cost  per  dozen  garments  went  up,  which  is  not  surprising. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Do  you  have  any  figures  on  total  sales  during 
that  period? 

Miss  DiCKASON.  Total  sales? 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Yes;  during  the  period  wlien  production  was 
^oing  down  per  employee. 

Miss  DicKASoN.  Of  that  particular  firm? 
Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Miss  DuiKAsoN.  Those  are  not  available;  no. 
Senator  Tunnell.  I  see. 

Miss  DiCKASON.  I^w  watres  do  not  necessarily  brin^  about  hiorh 
production.  In  fact,  in  the  garment  industry,  the  highest  productiv- 
ity per  operator  is  frequently  associated  with  the  highest  vva^^e  level. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  some  firms  which  ])ay  the  lowest  wa<res  in 
the  industry,  also,  by  means  of  speed-up  systems,  found  ways  of  ^ettinf? 
high  production  with  low-wa^je  levels,  and  those  are  the  fii'ins  who 
would  be  fully  able  to  pay  the  increase  required  under  this  bill  with 
no  increase  in  prices,  because  they  simply  have  tlie  tremendous  advan- 
tage of  this  lower  labor  cost  and  have' had  the  exj)erience  of  a  low 
standard  of  living  for  their  workers. 

As  a  final  remark,  I  do  want  to  say  that  1  think  in  the  testimony 
which  I  quoted  from  Mr.  Haspel  to  tlie  etl'ect  that  people  down  Soutli 
just  do  not  know  how  to  work  and  cannot  work,  I  think  in  that  state- 
ment made  by  ^Ir.  Haspel's  production  manager,  as  he  testified,  there 
is  a  great  injustice  done  to  the  southern  workei*  because  experience 
shows  very  definitely  that  the  j)roductivity  of  the  southern  worker 
on  the  same  garment  for  the  same  firm  can  be  the  same  as  in  a  northern 
factory. 

In  otlier  words,  taking  a  firm  which  operates  a  number  of  factories, 
some  of  them  possibly  in  New  York,  some  in  Pennsylvania,  and  some 
in  Georgia,  the  production  ])er  v/orker  of  that  firm  can  be  shown  to  be 
higher  in  the  southern  plant  than  in  tlie  northern  plant.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral condition  that  the  production  will  be  at  least  just  as  high. 

Where  the  production  is  low«er,  it  is  my  experience  that  the  low 
j)roduction  is  related  to  one  of  two  factors:  Either  to  inefliciency  of 
management  or  to  such  very  low-wage  rates  that  there  is  no  incentive 
to  the  workers  to  ])roduce.  It  has  not  been  my  experience  in  any  case 
where  a  fair  level  of  wages  was  paid  and  where  there  was  efficient  man- 
agement, that  you  did  not  get  a  relatively  high  level  of  production  in 
southern  plants. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Well,  the  natural  tendency  is  for  substandard 
wages  to  attract  substandard  people,  is  it  not  i 

Miss  DiCKASON.  That  is  generally  true  wliere  there  is  a  choice  of 
jobs. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Miss  DiCKASON.  But  where  there  is  no  choice  of  jobs,  as  there  fre- 
quently is  not  in  the  garment  industry  where  it  is  located  in  rural 
areas — there  will  be  only  one  factory  and  perha[)s  no  industiy  for  'M) 
miles  arountl— then  you  can  get  a  very  productive  type  of  worker,  a 
very  able  type  of  worker  in  that  factory. 

But  unless  you  enlist  the  interest  and  the  cooperation  of  those  work- 
ers in  producing  the  garment,  you  do  not  get  production.  And,  ordi- 
narily, you  do  not  enlist  their  cooperation  at  substandard  wages. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

All  right,  thank  you.  Miss  Dickason. 

Your  testimony  is  A^ery  clear. 

(Statements  submitted  by  Miss  Dickason  appear  in  the  appendix.) 
Senator  Tunnell.  Mr.  Steele. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  R.  E.  STEELE,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 

FISHERIES  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  R.  E.  Steele.     I  am  the 
assistant  director  of  the  National  Fisheries  Institute,  which  is  a  trade 

association. 

Our  address  in  Washington  is  1835  K  Street  NW.     ^      ^      .  . 

Our  association  has  a  membership  in  28  States,  the  Territory  of 

Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  i    i      i  j 

Our  members  consist  of  producers,  processors,  wholesalers,  and 

canners  of  fish  and  sea  food.    We  are  only  interested  in  the  commercial 

aspect  of  the  industry.  .  ,        , 

Our  reason  for  being  here  is  primarily  to  maintain  what  we  already 

have  in  the  way  of  exemption  for  the  commercial  fisheries. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  the  proponents  have  left  out  a  provision 

which  now  applies  to  our  membership,  which  is — 

and  incliKliiiff  einploviiUMit  in  the  loading,  unloading,  or  packing  of  siich  products 
?or  shii)Lnt^,r  in  i;n,pagating,  processing,  marketing,  freezing  canning,  curing, 
storing,  or  distributing  the  above  pro(iucts  or  byproducts  thereot. 

In  close  terminology,  what  the  new  amendment  does  is  divide  the 
onshore  and  offshore  operations  insofar  as  commercial  fisheries  are 

concerned.  ,     ,      ^  .  ^.,,  i.  j    :„ 

Senator  Tunnell.  Those  who  catch  the  fish  are  still  exempted;  is 

that  rii'ht?  ,         .  ^-        u     ^ 

Mr.  Steele.  That  is  right,  except  that  there  is  some  question  about 

where  processing  begins  or  leaves  off.  x      x  ^i  u 

I  would  like  to  make  some  mention  of  that  before  I  get  through. 
But  in  «reneral  terminologv  you  can  say  this  amendment  would  cut 
off  the  exemption  for  the  onshore  workers.     That  represents,  accord- 
inir  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  about  95,0(H)  persons. 

T)f  (rourse,  you  understand  that  there  are  many  stages  ot  processing 
in  the  fish  industry.  The  Congress  has  not  been  too  kind  to  us  when 
defining  '^processing."  That  Ts,  there  are  so  many  different  terms 
used  in  different  laws  affecting  the  commercial  fisheries  that  we  do  not 

know  where  we  stand.  ,  1,1^1        ,.    u^^i,? 

Senator  Titnnell.  Are  you  referring  to  the  edible  fish  or  to  both 
Mr.  Steele.  Well,  to  edible,  and  to  fish  that  go  into  meal  and 

"^  For  instance,  there  is  one  case  now  that  holds  that  "headed  and 
gutted"  fish  are  processed  fish.  That  was  stated  in  the  opinion  in  a 
case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  known  as  the  Mon- 
arch egg  case.  The  Commission  stated  fish  are  processed  unless  you 
transport  them  in  the  form  they  come  from  the  water,  dead  or  alive. 

Now,  under  the  proposal  here,  if  a  fisherman   processes  fash  on 
board,  presumably  he  is  exempt. 

If  it  is  d(me  on  shore,  the  same  operation  would  be  classed  as  proc- 
essing the  fish.  1 1       X  X  n      u 

Yet  I  suppose  in  any  retail  market  that  you  could  not  tell  where 
that  so-called  processing  was  done,  whether  on  shore  or  at  sea. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Those  oil  processors  on  ship  have  not  been  very 
successful,  have  they? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  am  not  qualified  to  say  just  how  successtul  they  are. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  operations  now  that  are  proposed  that 
would  not  \w  exempt  under  this  new  amendment. 
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On  the  west  coast  there  is  a  factory  ship  being  constructed. 

Senator  Tunnell.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  Steele.  Well,  on  that  factory  ship  they  will  catch  fish,  can  them, 
freeze  tliein,  and  store  them,  or  package  them  right  on  the  boat. 

Senator  Tunnell.  They  have  the  same  thine  for  the  whales,  haven't 
they?  "^  ' 

Mr.  Steele.  I  am  not  familiar  w^ith  the  whaling  industry. 

I  have  here  in  the  room,  I  believe,  some  expert  who  could  answer 
those  questions  for  you.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  director  of  the  Oyster  Insti- 
tute, is  here. 

I  believe  at  one  time  he  was  head  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  for  the 
Government,  here  in  Washington. 

We  also  have  Dr.  Kahn,  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Interior  Department  here. 

They  might  be  able  to  answer  some  of  your  questions. 

Going  back  to  the  factoi-y  ship,  that  new  method  is  one  hope,  I 
believe,  of  building  up  the  in'dustry  on  the  west  coast. 

During  the  war,  in  1942,  this  country  built  either  13  or  19  factory 
ships  for  the  Russians  on  our  west  coast,  at  a  time  when  the  Navy  was 
taking  our  own  fishing  boats  from  our  own  commercial  fishermen  and 
converting  them  to  war  use. 

So  during  the  war  we  built  up  competition  to  our  own  domestic 
industry. 

We  have  an  awful  time  at  the  present  time  getting  that  one  factory 
ship  built  on  the  west  coast,  and  here  the  Russians  already  have  13 
or  19— we  cannot  find  how  many — to  compete  in  the  Bering  Sea  with 
this  proposed  American  ship  that  is  being  built.  It  is  a  venturesome 
business.  Just  like  the  salmon  industry  is  a  big  gamble,  this  new 
method  is  a  big  gamble,  but  it  is  one  way  we  feel  we  can  build  up  the 
industry. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  get  competition  from  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries, we  thvk  that  there  should  be  no  "speculative  legislative  action" 
at  this  time  that  would  interfere  with  this  new  industry  which  we 
hope  to  build  up. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  know  that  there  was  a  factory  ship  for  oil  and 
fertilizer  20  years  ago  along  our  coast. 

Mr.  Steele.  Of  course,  the  Japs  have  operated  floating  canneries, 
too. 

I  heard  Dr.  Walling,  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  testify  some- 
thing about  his  proposal,  and  I  think  floating  canneries  were  not  to 
come  within  the  exemption. 

Furthermore,  we  feel  that  the  salmon  industry  would  be  in  jeopardy 
if  this  legislation  were  passed.  These  men  are  signed  on  the  boats 
under  contract.  They  are  paid  when  they  get  on  and  until  they  get 
off.    Room,  board,  and  keep  play  quite  a  part  in  these  contracts. 

Of  course,  the  greater  number  of  employees  in  the  fisheries  are 
already  members  of  unions  and  their  contracts  apparently  have  worked 
out  all  right,  because  those  industries  are  operating  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  had  some  strikes,  but  we  have  gotten  along  fairly  well, 
and  have  been  able  to  contract  on  a  basis  suitable  to  management  and 
employees. 

Now,  Dr.  Walling  gave  testimonj^  here  that  you  people  should  con- 
sider throwing  out.     He  gave  statistics  for  the  year  1943,  showing 
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what  was  paid  in  the    South.  I  have  the  statement  right  here.    He 
says : 

The  necessity  for  miniimim  wage  protection  for  empU.yees  eiigagejl  in  fish 
processing  is  indicated  by  a  survey  of  selected  key  occupations  i"  fi«^,  ^nd  sea  tooa 
<-anning  plants  in  10  designated  areas  during  the  1943  season  by  tbe  Biireau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  average  hourly  earnings  in  these  ^-atfg^>''i^%^f  ^^^^ 
Alabama  32.4  cents  an  hour,  3.5.7  cents  in  New  Orleans,  I^.,  and  38.2  m  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The  latest  figures  we  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  indicate  that  there  have 
been  no  Southern  areas  where  the  minimum  for  women  is  lower  than 
50  cents,  and  GO  cents  for  men.  So  those  figures  in  1043  compared  with 
the  current  figures  indicate  what  the  industry  has  done  for  itself,  or 
within  the  space  of  2  years,  in  raising  wages. 

The  law  of  supplv  and  demand  has  pretty  well  taken  care  of  the 
fish  industry.  The* per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
only  about  13  pounds.  During  the  war  the  fish  industry  has  been  very 
successful,  during  the  shortage  of  meat  and  poultry. 

I  think  one  thing  that  the  committee  should  weigh  very  heavily  m 
deciding  exemptions  for  the  fish  industrv  is  these  high  prices  for  fish. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks  the  market  has  broken  sharply.  Fish  were 
too  high  in  price.  I  have  the  figures  here,  and  they  will  be  m  the 
record  in  my  prepared  statement,  taken  from  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life 
Service,  and  they  show  what  has  happened  in  different  parts  of  the 
countrv.  The  price  of  fish  dropping  so  sharply  is  due  to  meat  becom- 
ing more  plentiful,  and  that  also  applies  to  poultry,  and  the  lowering 
of  ration  points. 

Senator  Tunnell.. The  price  of  poultry  has  dropped  very  sud- 
denly too? 

Mr.  Steele.  It  is  true  of  poultry,  but  it  has  been  sharper  in  hsh. 

We  maintain  the  prices  of  fish  have  been  artificially  high.  If  you 
have  a  50-  and  60-cent  hourlv  labor  cost  in  producing  fish  and  the 
bottom  drops  out  of  the  market  with  these  costs  when  meat  becomes 
plentiful,  then  we  say  most  anything  can  happen,  and  generally  will 

happen.  ^     n  -u 

If  you  put  an  artificial  floor  into  the  cost,  then  you  drive  the  tish 
commodity  too  high  in  price  so  that  you  cannot  sell  it  in  competition 
with  meat.     As  a  result  you  have  ruined  that  industry. 

The  recent  break  in  tlie  market  proves  our  point.  I  am  not  talking 
about  something  that  happened  in  1943, 1  am  talking  about  something 
that  happened  in  the  last  2  weeks. 

If  we  could  get  Congress  to  make  people  eat  more  fish,  then  we  would 
be  all  right,  but  it  just  does  not  happen  that  Congress  proposes  this. 

As  I  sav,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  is  very  low.  We  will 
have  to  admit  that  the  industry  has  been  very  backward. 

You  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  small  i^eople  when  you  talk  about 
peo[>le  in  the  fish  industry,  compared  to  what  you  gentlemen  have 
been  listening  to,  such  as  the  people  in  the  textile  industry. 

It  will  be  our  job,  of  course,  to  try  and  build  up  that  per  capita 
consumption,  but  for  an  industry  that  has  been  pretty  backward,  we 
think  Congress  ought  to  tread  rather  easily  and  give  it  a  chance. 

We  will  have  to  admit,  furthermore,  right  now,  w^e  have  the  biggest 
black-market  operators  in  the  ^sh  industry  of  any  industry  we  know 
of. 
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Senator  Tunnell.  Why  should  there  he  a  black  market  when  there 
IS  an  oversupply  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  We  have  some  few  commodities  tliat  are  still  scarce 
and  ill  demand. 

However,  I  think  that  there  is  a  taperin^r  off  of  the  black  market. 
In  the  shrimp  and  scallops  business  we  have  a  tremendous  black  mar- 
ket. 

We  furthermore  think  in  dealinor  witk  a  ^rou])  of  small  business- 
men that  if  the  Conp-ess  makes  the  same  mistake  on  wa;:e  and  hour 
legislation,  that  it  did  on  price  legislation,  vou  would  not  liave  enough 
investigators  or  snoopers  to  enforce  the  law\ 

Just  like  I  heard  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  an  expert  say  the 
other  day  if  you  have  someone  paying  an  income  tax  on  the  basis  of 
$10  a  year,  it  may  cost  more  to  collect  the  $10  than  it  wouhl  cost  not  to 
tax  the  person  at  all. 

By  the  same  token,  we  think  the  benefit  vou  wouhl  get  bv  splitting 
the  exeini)tion  in  two  for  the  fisheries  would  be  negligible  iind  out  of 
line  with  the  cost  of  enforcement. 

First  of  all,  you  are  dealing  with  a  commodity  that  is  unseen  until 
you  catch  it.  It  is  perishable  until  it  is  entirelv  processed  or  finds 
its  way  into  the  retail  market. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  industry  trying  to  chisel,  or  not  being  able 
to  pay  wages.  That  is  demonstrated  'in  the  figures  that  vou  had  in 
1043,  tliat  went  up  in  1945  15  or  20  cents  higher  than  Mr.  Walling's 
figures  show  ed. 

I  believe  that  the  man  here  with  me  who  will  speak  next  will  be 
able  to  substantiate  the  figures  that  I  gave  for  the  South,  showing  ji 
minimum  hourly  rate  of  50  cents  for  women  and  60  cents  for  men. 
It  all  demonstrates  where  you  are  dealing  with  an  unknown  quantity 
you  better  tread  carefully.  As  Congressman  Bland,  of  Viiginia,  said, 
you  can  legislate  all  you  please  but  the  fish  will  not  pav  any  attention 
to  you  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours. 

I  introduce  here  Mr.  Triggs,  who  represents  the  largest  distributing 
wholesale  organization  in  the  country.  He  is  from  New  York  and 
Chicago.  He  can  tell  you  very  well  how  the  exemption  should  follow 
througli  the  wholesale  channels  as  well  as  at  the  shore  where  the  fish 
are  caught  and  handled. 

To  break  this  exemption  in  two  right  where  you  have  it  under 
this  proposal  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  when  I  was  practicing  law. 

A  fellow^  wanted  a  code  of  ethics  established,  but  when  it  came 
right  down  to  it  he  did  not  want  it  to  apply  to  him. 

We  feel  this  way— that  the  fisherman^  should  be  granted  his  ex- 
emption. We  are  in  his  corner,  because  w^e  have  to  have  production 
before  it  can  be  handled  on  the  shore.  But  we  want  the  thing  to 
be  handled  in  a  straightforward  manner,  so  w^e  can  bargain  with  one 
another  as  we  are  doing  now.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  exemption 
apply  equally  to  the  off-shore  and  on-shore  worker. 
We  think  that  exemption  as  is  should  remain. 

We  have  already  learned  to  live  under  the  present  law.  And, 
Senator,  it  is  not  an  outright  exemption  like  you  would  suspect, 
W^e  have  employees  already  in  plants  who  are  not  exempt. 
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Mr.  Walling's  department  has  already  given  us  several  interpretive 
bulletins,  telling  us  what  you  gentlemen  meant  w^hen  you  passed  the 
wage-and-hour  law  in  1988.  The  industry  is  learning  to  live  under 
that  exemption,  and  we  would  like  to  maintain  it. 

I  am  sure  there  would  be  so  many  court  actions  if  this  present 
amendment  were  put  through,  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  for  the 
industry  to  level  off,  to  be  able  to  tell  where  it  stands. 

Senator  Tunneix.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

You  are  talking  about  the  situation  for  the  last  2  wrecks  with 
reference  to  fish.  Now  you  know^  up  until  a  very  short  time  we 
could  get  no  meat  but  fish'to  speak  of.  Then  the  (loverimient  stopped 
buying  poultry.  In  the  section  of  the  country  where  I  am  from,  they 
took  all  of  the  poultry  until  a  short  time  ago,  and  then  they  took  70 
percent  of  the  poultry,  so  that  a  civilian  could  not  get  poultry  to  eat. 

Now%  the  Governinent  suddenly  stopped  buying  the  poultry  when 
the  war  ended.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  typical  situation,  just 
at  a  time  when  ])oultry  has  been  thrown  on  the  market? 

I  would  like  to  Ixiive  your  idea  on  it.     I  am  interested. 

Mr.  Steele.  If  you  think  your  industry  is  in  bad  shape  you  ought 
to  look  at  the  fish  industry. '  This  is  an  item  that  has  never  been  in 
great  demand  in  normal  times.  I  cannot  tell  you  offhand  w;hat  the 
per  capita  consumi)tion  of  poultry  is,  but  it  is  at  least  five  or  six  times 
as  high  as  the  per  ca])ita  consumption  of  fish. 

Certain  food  items  are  in  demand.  In  your  case,  in  the  poultry 
industry,  I  know  that  a  glut  has  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The' same  thing  happened  to  the  fish  industry.  It  came  overnight. 
There  were  no  set-aside  orders  on  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  get  its  supplies  and  they  had  certain  channels  to 
go  through  to  get  the  fresh  and  frozen  fish  without  set-aside  orders. 
The  Government  did  have  set -aside  orders  for  canned  fish,  like  they 
did  on  poultry,  but  not  on  frozen  commodities.  Overnight  the  armed 
forces  discontinued  the  purchases  of  fish,  except  for  current  uses, 
and  that  helped  crack  the  market. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  just  call  your  attention  to  this  difference:  You 
do  not  have  to  feed  the  fish  w^hile  you  are  waiting. 

Mr.  Steele.  No. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  do  the  ]:)Oultry. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  raises  a  (i|uestion,*  though.  Senator.  Once  we 
get  them  out  of  the  water,  w^e  have  to  take  care  of  Ihem,  and  we  have 
to  maintain  enough  help  to  take  care  of  them  at  once.  They  have 
an  overtime  provision  here  in  this  amendment.  Our  industry  has 
to  maintain  personnel  to  take  care  of  something  they  do  not  see  until 
it  is  right  in  their  laps. 

I  am  sure  the  employer  groups  would  not  want  to  pay  overtime 
after  the  employees  sat  around  all  day  waiting  for  something  to  do. 
That  is  one  of  the  objectionable  features  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  of  your  time. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Triggs, 
of  flhicago. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  part  of  the  country  are  you  from? 
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Mr.  Stket^e.  I  am  an  Oliioan  originally,  from  Steiibenville. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Steele. 

(Mr.  Steele  submitted  statements  which  appear  in  the  appendix.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  W.   TRiaOS,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
FISH  DISTRIBUTORS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mr.  Tkiggs.  Mr.  Chairman :  My  name  is  Charles  W.  Tri^'gs.     I  am 
executive  secretary  of  the  Fish  Distributors  Cooperative  Association. 

It  IS  an  organization  composed  of  distributors  reaching  from  Phila- 
delphia across  the  country  to  Dallas,  Tex. 

I  am  talking  for  a  continuance  of  the  exemption  that  we  have  in 
the  present  law. 

S:^nator  Tuxxell.  Exemption  of  what,  now? 

Mr.  Triggs.  Exemption  of  the  fish  industry. 

If  you  wish,  I  will  give  you  my  backgrouncf. 

I  have  been  in  the  fish  business  all  mv  life,  20  years  of  which  I  was 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  fish  compaiiies  in  the  industry, 
with  branches  from  Boston  to  Seattle,  during  which  time  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  fish  industry  in  a  large  T)art 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  was  secretarv  of  the  Fish  Advisory  Committee  of  the  De])artment 
of  the  Interior  for  2  years  and  head  of  the  Fish  Section  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  for  2  years. 

Fish  are  extremely  pecishable  and,  unlike  other  ])erishable  food 
stuffs,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  properly  iced  and  kept  in  favorable 
temperatures  to  guard  against  spoilage. 

Furthermore,  the  production  of  fish  is  erratic  and  influenced  to  a 
marked  extent  by  weather  conditions  and  the  run  of  fish.  Production 
may  be  extremely  heavy  when  weather  is  warm  and  the  need  for  proper 
icing  is  very  important.  The  same  conditions  as  to  quantity  of  catch 
apply  to  the  handling  of  fish  ashore,  transportation,  and  luindlino'  at 
destination.  ^ 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country  a  very  great  percentage  of 
fish  is  handled  1  or  2  days  a  week,  which  necessa'rily  means  that  more 
work  is  required  on  those  days  than  other  davs  of  the  week.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  early  part  of  the  week  and  on  Saturday 
work  is  exceedingly  light  which  compensates  for  the  extra  labor 
required  on  the  busv  days.  This  situation  maintains  more  awav  from 
the  producing  points. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  wage  and  hour  exemption 
in  the  present  law  before  Maior  General  Fleming,  Administrator  of 
.Wages   and   Hours,   and   testimony  given   at  that  time   should   be 
coT^sidered. 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  extremely  perishable 
nature  of  fish  and  seafood  and  the  effect  upon  qualitv  if  not  properly 
handled.  Even  under  normal  conditions,  the  uncertaintv  as  to  supply 
and  demand  is  very  great  and.  without  a  doubt,  fish  and  sea  foods  are 
m  a  class  by  themselves  and  should  be  treated  as  such 

senator  TuNNF.rx.  J-^i"-  Wea  is  that  the  exemption  of  those  who 
catch  the  fish  is  not  suihcient  ? 
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Mr.  Triggs.  Is  not  sufficient. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  think  the  processor  should  also  be 
exempted  ? 

Mr.  Triggs.  The  processor  should  be,  and  I  carry  that  beyond  that, 
to  the  distributor,  because  fish  comes  in  fits  and  starts,  and  when  the 
production  is  heavy  it  has  got  to  be  moved,  it  cannot  be  held. 

Other  perishable  commodities  will  carry.  For  instance,  meats  will 
carry,  but  fish  will  not  carry,  so  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  on  the  mar- 
ket and  dispose  of  them,  which  accounts  for  a  very  much  depressed 
market  at  times,  under  normal  conditions. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Don't  you  think,  since  the  Government  stopped 
buying  fish  suddenly,  as  well  as  other  foods,  that  it  has  had  a  par- 
ticularly depressing  effect  on  your  business  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Triggs.  Yes,  Senator,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  falling  off  of  the  demand,  and  increasing  inventories. 

Senator  Tunnell.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  off  of  the 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Triggs.  The  falling  off  of  demand  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
things  you  mentioned. 

VJ-day  made  a  marked  difference  from  that  point  on,  and  then  the 
Government  cutting  back  or  setting  aside  orders. 

For  instance,  on  canned  fish,  the  Government  cut  back  from  80  to 
30  percent.  Then  there  was  the  cutting  down  of  orders  for  the  Army, 
and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  work  on  what  they 
had  in  storage.  In  other  words,  they  will  work  from  day  to  day,  or 
week  to  week,  on  their  requirements. 

Senator  Tunnell.  You  do  not  have  any  notion  that  there  is  any 
permanent  lessening  of  the  demand  for  fish  ? 

Mr.  Triggs.  Yes,  decidedly  so,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  had  an 
abnormal  demand. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Triggs.  We  know  along  the  coast  here,  in  the  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  shores,  w^e  have  just  been  ramming  fish  down  people's  throats 
because  they  could  not  get  me^^t. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  was  no  rationing  of  fish,  was  there? 

Mr.  Triggs.  No  rationing  of  fish.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ration  fish, 
in  the  first  place,  because  you  do  not  know  what  you  will  have.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  put  a  ceiling  price  on  fish  because  of  uncertainty. 

Senator  Tunnell.  There  is  no  ceiling  on  fish? 

Mr.  Triggs.  Yes,  there  have  been  ceilings  on  New  England  fish,  and 
altogether  45  or  50  varieties.  You  cannot  control  migratory  fish  like 
you  can  fish  that  are  more  stable  and  that  you  catch  from  week  to 
week. 

Take  May  1,  1944,  when  they  took  rationing  off  of  some  meats,  the 
fish  business  dropped  about  30  to  40  percent  right  straight  across  the 
country.  Today  it  is  anywhere  from  40  to  50  percent  of  what  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Tunnell.  What  do  you  call  migratory  fish  ? 

Mr.  Triggs.  Shad. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Herring? 
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Mr.  Triogs.  Chesai)eake  Bay  herrin<r,  similar  to  shad.  A  large  part 
of  the  coast  from  here  down  to  Florida  is  where  the  fish  are  migratory. 

Senator  Tunxell.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  our  fish,  or  a  greater  part  of 
them,  you  can  catch  at  one  time  and  you  cannot  at  another? 

Mr,  Trigos.  That  is  true. 

They  have  their  times  of  heavy  production,  and  then  is  when  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  facilities  and  means  for  handling  them,  and 
handling  them  quickly.  There  may  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  fish 
for  2  or  l^  days,  and  then  a  sudden  blow  comes  up  and  y(m  do  not  have 
any  at  all.  You  cannot  lay  your  labor  off  just  because  you  do  not  have 
any  fish  to  handle. 

The  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that  there  is  more  element  of 
uncertainty  in  it  than  in  any  other  food  business. 

You  know  for  a  year  you  are  goin*;  to  get  a  certain  quantity  of  fish, 
but  you  do  not  know  just  wlien  you  are  <]:oin2:  to  <ret  them. 

I  think  that  exemption  should  apply  not  only  onshore,  where  the 
fish  are  landed,  but  also  as  vou  *xo  alon^. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  Chicajjo,  Cleveland, 
or  Detroit.  When  the  fish  come  in  in  abundance,  they  have  to  be  han- 
dled, or  when  they  come  in  late  they  have  to  be  handled. 

As  you  ^et  away  from  your  j^roducin^!:  point,  your  volume  decreases 
per  capita,  and  you  have  got  a  greater  amount  of  expense  to  take  care 
of  that  per  capita.  While  our  per  cajiita  is  supposed  to  have  been 
varyin<r  from  IBi/G  pounds  to  15  pounds,  that  is  the  hijihest  T  have 
known  it  to  be  per  capita  in  the  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

When  you  considei'  akmtr  the  shore  here,  we  may  have  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  30  to  35,  you  can  see  what  it  is  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country. 

When  you  compare  the  expense  of  handling  a  business  of  that  kind, 
just  in  the  distribution  end  of  it,  and  when  you  consider  the  effect  that 
other  food  commodities  have  upon  tlie  volume,  you  can  see  the  handicap 
the  industry  has  to  work  under. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  is 
less  than  2^2  pounds. 

Senator  Tunnell.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  eat  2^/2  pounds  of  some 
of  the  fish. 

Mr.  Triggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  quality  enters 
into  it  to  a  marked  extent.  That  is  one  tiling  we  are  battling  all 
the  time. 

That  is  one  thing,  unfortunately,  that  has  worked  to  our  disadvan- 
tage during  the  war,  because  there  was  no  such  thing  as  grading  as  to 
quality.  You  can  grade  as  to  size,  but  not  as  to  quality.  So  there 
hius  been  no  incentive  to  take  care  of  fish  because  every  ton  of  ice  you 
bought  was  money  out  of  your  pocket. 

Senator  Tunnell.  The  gist  of  your  testimony  is,  you  think  that 
processing  and  even  distribution  should  be  excluded  from  this  bill, 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Triggs.  Yes. 

I  would  say  inasmuch  as  we  have  had  this  up  with  General  Fleming 
and  had  a  series  of  meetings  and  interpretations,  and  the  fact  that  this 
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has  been  sustained,  the  exemption  on  fresh  fish,  I  think  it  should 

remain  as  is.  ,      ,,  #.      •     +«„«« 

Now  there  has  been  some  question  about  bookkeepers,  for  instance, 
or  watchmen,  such  as  that,  which  would  not  be  in  the  same  category 
as  the  man  who  dresses  the  fish,  or  even  the  shippmg  clerk  who  has 
the  handling  of  orders  in  receiving  and  shippmg.  There  has  been 
a  line  of  demarcati(m  drawn  there.  , 

Senator  TinrN«LL.  Your  idea  is  that  same  line  of  demarcation  should 

be  continued?  i  •        i      • 

Mr.  Twiggs.  I  would  say  it  should  be  continued  as  is. 

Naturally,  I  am  very  much  interested  at  the  present  time  from  the 
distributor's  standpoint,  because  I  represent  a  distributors'  organiza- 
tion, but  that  is  after  having  had  the  broader  experience  of  bemg  on 

the  producer  end  as  well.  . 

Senator  Tunnell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Triggs. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
(Whereupon,  at  11 :  35  a.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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Exhibit  1 

department  of  labob, 

WAnir  A^n  Hour  and  public  Contracts  Division 
WAGE  AND  HoUR^ND  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ovcmhev  20, 1945. 

Hon.  James  M.  Tunnkll, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DKA«  Sknatob:  In  -cordanee  with  the  request  of  the  s^^^^^^^ 
which  you  served  as  acting  chairman  that  \  ^«™7^f  ""^^^^^t  for  inclusion  in 
before  the  committee,  I  am  submit Ung  the  a"»*|^jf  »X„to  two  categories: 
the  record  of  the  hearing  on  S.  1349    .^y  w^meMS  ™"  ji„„  ^f  the  pres- 

iJl  F^aT-rr  St'Sr^s  A-tTan"^  (l/^LrenT/eaW  with  criticisms  of  the 
legislation  proposed  in  S.  1349. 

Respectfully  submitted.  ^  Metcalfe  Walling,  Administrator. 

Statement  of  8.  R.  NicUols,  Representino  *^^J«f;«],f^^  '^''''''''  ""^ 

Warehouse  Association,  October  y,  lyJto 

one  slgn,flca„tover.n  comment  on^^^^^^^^ 
r^ralraC"  nontfr^ml's" o"^^^^^^^^^^^^^      Ibout  onihaif  of  the  22,««  employees 
rJompiesLg^esuaiiishments  ■'^^^^f^U^^ZS^Z^Z^^Z.^'^^  in  the 
arfr^r'cTtton  L  p;„re^d%^a?e>rbt^^  re.Wed      pay  either  tbe  m;^^,mum 

in  the  «7a  <"  Plf^f ''7,;','  provides  an  exemption  from  the  overtime  provisions 

of''trTt'To'rmpT;uin''rn;7ac^ 

sVn;^L^d1v=^^^^^^^^ 

Sib-ns^t^;ai%o;m;di«^ 

the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  «« /»>«  Act.    It  ^^^™^„«1,^"J„7'^,^„. 

pur^se     The  Act  exempts  some  but  not  all  of  the  employees  engaged  in  these 
'"i"lf  co«on*gins  and  all  but  one  cotton  compress  are  located  in  counties  that 

??rSr  ..a^e^r„7&r,i^  ^:i^^^t^^^^ 

Ihlnk  "he  congress  wourd  have  made  the  exemption  for  cotton  compresses  con- 

^^^.^^^^^r'^^:^  ^i  cttWfs  n"it  tror« 

irthe  (lettnmcni.    The  Supreme  Court  said :  "The  textual  nf  aning  of   area  of 
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agricultural  labor  conditions  and  the  labor  market  of  enterprises  concerned  with 
agricultural  commodities  and  more  or  less  near  their  production." 

In  view  of  the  boundaries  within  which  the  delinition  of  "area  of  production" 
is  confined  by  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  a  misleading  statement 
to  say  that  "it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  none  of  the  employees  in  tliese  occu- 
pations have  been  subject  to  the  act."  Aside  from  the  fact  that  not  all  of 
the  employees  were  exempt  under  the  invalidated  definition  previously  promul- 
gated, it  is  impossible  for  nie  to  define  the  "area  of  production"  in  such  a  way 
that  all  employees  would  be  exempt. 

The  association  charges  me  with  showing  myself  "t<»tally  unwtkling  or  in- 
capable of  formulating  a  definition  of  the  area  of  production  for  cotton."  It 
states  that  as  early  as  May  11)41  the  Federal  courts  had  declared  the  Adminis- 
trator's definition  void  insofar  as  it  pertained  to  cotton,  and  that  "every  court, 
without  exception,  passing  on  the  definition  in  relation  to  cotton  has  invalidated 
it."  The  association  does  not  state  that  the  definition  passed  upon  by  the 
courts  apidied  to  all  agricultural  commodities,  and  that  simie  Fetleral  courts 
did  support  it.  Good  administration  of  the  law  requires  a  constancy  and  stability 
in  regulations,  not  continual  change  as  one  court  holds  the  regulation  invalid 
and  another  declares  it  a  proper  exercise  of  power.  The  ptTsuasiveness  of  the 
Divisions*  previous  i)osition  on  "area  of  production"  and  the  consequent  desir- 
ability of  delaying  change  prior  to  a  definitive  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  four  members  of  that  Court  cast  their  votes  in  favor 
of  the  definition. 

As  I  stated  when  I  appeared  before  your  committee  on  October  4,  any  definition 
of  "area  of  production"  is  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. The  only  sound  solution  is  to  eliminate  the  "area  of  production" 
concept  completely  from  the  act,  as  S.  13411  proposes. 

Stat('nie7it. — The  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  testified  that  the  S.  1349  will  not 
increase  the  cost  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer.  The  association  cites  this 
statement,  and  asserts  that  either  the  farmer  or  the  consumer  will  bear  the 
increased  labor  costs :  since  warehouses  cannot  abscu'b  the  cost,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  tluit  the  farmer  will  bear  it. 

Comment. — Actually,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  that  improved  farm 
twhnology  will  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  years  ahead  because  of  im- 
proved varieties  of  i)lants,  greater  use  of  power  machinery,  and  greater  use  of 
n)achines  to  cut  the  h<?avy  labor  requirements  at  harvest  time  in  the  cotton  and 
other  fields.  Hence,  it  nmy  be  presumed  that  some  part  of  the  increased  costs 
will  be  absorbed  through  lower  production  costs  on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 

In  view  of  the  increased  pi-ice  received  by  farmers  and  the  increased  price  paid 
by  consumers — the  seasonal  average  price  received  by  farmers  per  pound  of 
cotton  rising  from  8.6  cents  in  1938  to  17.93  cents  in  llWl  and  21  cents  in  1944 — 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  categorical  statement  that  the  farmer  will  bear  the  cost. 

Statemetit. — The  cotton  farmers  will  have  to  absorb  .$8,(K)0,(X)0  immediately 
and  $12,000,000  in  a  short  time  if  the  mininmm  rate  is  raised  to  65  and  75 
cents  an  hour. 

Comment. — In  1943.  cotton  farmers  received  more  than  $1,000,000,000  (after 
ginning  charges  had  been  deducted)  for  their  cotton.  The  percentage  decrease 
in  their  income,  even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  tiiey  absorbed  the  entire  increase, 
would  be  extremely  small. 

Statement. — The  average  farm  wage  in  the  United  States  in  1943  was  $2.96  per 
day  and  for  the  Cotton  Belt,  excluding  California,  .$2.57  per  day.  Forty  cents  an 
hoiir  is  a  very  high  rate  for  skilled  farm  labor  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Warehouses 
and  gins  will  attract  the  labor  they  need  from  the  fanner,  thus  implying  that 
the  farmers  will  be  short  of  labor. 

Comment. — The  11^45  figures,  which  are  readily  available,  indicate  an  average 
wage  of  $4.48  lier  day  for  the  United  States  in  July  1945.  In  the  important 
cotton-growing  States  the  rates  ranged  from  $2  20  in  South  Carolina  to  $5.10  in 
Arizona,  with  $7.80  in  California,  the  State  excluded  in  the  association's  figures. 
Following  are  the  daily  rates  without  board  for  approximatelv  a  lO-hour  dav 
in  the  important  cotton-growing  States  for  July  1945: 


North  Carolina $3.  20 

South    Carolina? 2. 20 

Georgia 2.  50 

Tennessee    ^-^ 

Alabama 2.  6'J 


Louisiana $2.  70 

Oklahoma 4  85 

Texas ^ 4.*  05 

New   Me.\ic(> 4.5) 

Arizona 5.1,) 


Mississippi! 2.55    California 7.80 

Arkansas 3.  00 
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According  to  testimony  at  the  recent  "area  of  production"  ^^arngs  cot  cm  pickers 
were  earning  $10  to  $12  a  day  for  about  a  10-hour  day,  or  $1  to  $1.20  per  hour 
Ifnce  Hivhouses  and  gins' apparently  now  employ  the  labor  the^  require  it 
would  not  appear  that  more  labor  would  be  taken  ofi:  the  farm,  f "»th*^^"^^«J^; 
wareh.»uses  a.id  gins  customarily  pay  more  than  farmers  do  for  labo  1,  except 
for  picking  labor,  .so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  new  elements  aie  added. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  85  percent  of  the  noncompress  ware- 
houses employ  fewer  than  seven  workers  and  the  average  gin  generally  employs 
five  to  seven  workers  during  the  peak.  Compresses  are  larger,  ^PP^'f'^'J^f  ^ejy 
one-fourth  employing  less  than  40  workers,  one-fourth  employing  40  to  oO  and 
«me-third  emploving  50  to  lUO  workers.  It  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  farm 
workers  are  unable  to  find  employment  in  the  warehousing  and  ginning  indus- 
tries and  so  must  work  on  the  farm  if  there  are  no  other  employment  oppor- 

^"«^afewi/?nf.— Labor  costs  of  producing  cotton  are  60  iiercent  of  total  costs,  and 
if  farmers  raised  theii-  wages  to  50  cents  per  hour  in  order  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion offered  bv  the  65-cent  and  time-and-one-half  scale  of  the  gins  and  ware- 
houses, their  costs  of  production  would  equal  or  exceed  the  sales  price  of  cotton. 
Cfmmient— In  view  of  the  fact  that  gins  and  warehouses  customarily  pay 
higher  rates  than  those  paid  for  farm  labor,  it  is  doubtful  that  farmers  would 
have  to  raise  their  wages  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  association,  if  at  all. 
Since  fai:m  rates  in  many  cotton-growing  States  are  now  well  above  30  cents  per 
hour   the  statement  that  the  cost  of  production  would  be  equal  to  or  exceed  the 
sales'  price  appears  to  be  unfounded  for  a  good  part  of  the  country.     At  the 
price  of  -^1  cents  per  inmnd  for  cotton,  labor  costs  would  have  to  increase  by  bT 
percent  in  order  for  the  total  costs  of  production  to  equal  the  selling  price 
( Sixtv  percent  of  21  cents  etjuals  12.6  cents  labor  costs  per  pound  of  cotton,  21 
cents 'minus  12.6  cents  equal  8.4  cents  increase  in  labor  costs  for  labor  costs  to 
equal  cost  of  production.     The  8.4  cents  increase  results  in  67-percent  increase 
in  cost  of  production.)     This  is  on  the  doubtful  assumption  that  there  is  no 
profit  to  the  farmer  when  cotton  is  selling  for  21  cents  per  pound,  and  on  the 
premise  that  all  other  costs  will  not  change.     An  increase  of  67  percent  in  the 
wa«'e  rate  would  result  in  a  30-cent-per-liour  rate  being  raised  to  50  cents  per 
hour     Hence,  in  anv  area  in  which  the  farm  wage  rate  is  higher  than  30  cents 
per  hour,  an  increase  in  rate  to  50  cents  per  hour  would  be  less  than  the  6^per- 
cent  increase  in  labor  cost.     In  tho.se   areas,   the  farmers'  cost  of  production 
would  still  be  less  than  the  price  he  receives  for  the  cotton.     These  computations 
do  not  take  into  account  anv  increased  productivity  which   may  result   from 
more  efficient  use  of  farm  labor  and  greater  use  of  machinery  and  equipment 
if  the  wage  rate  is  increased.     It  is  well-known  that  when  the  cost  of  labor  is 
increase<l,  attempts  are  made  to  substitute  machinery  for  labor  and  to  utilize 
lalior  more  efticiently  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  total  costs. 

Statement. — The  farmer  will  be  forced  to  compete  against  himself  for  labor, 
since  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  cooperatives  engaged  in 
ginning,  warehousing,  and  compressing. 

Commeut.'i.—l  have  no  data  readily  available  concerning  the  extent  of  coopera- 
tive operation  in  these  fields.  Since  the  number  of  employees  in  warehouses 
and  gins  is  small,  it  W(»uld  not  appear  that  th^re  would  be  much  competition 
for  labor.  Furthermore,  these  cooperatives  are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
privately  owned  establishments,  and  if  the  associations  implied  argument  that 
cooperatives  should  be  exempt  prevails,  the  privately  owned  establishments 
would  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  coopera- 
tive field  as  a  whole  th^re  are  many  very  large  enterpi'ises  whi(  h  do  not  differ 
significantlv,  except  for  the  occupation  of  the  "stockholders,"  from  other  enter- 
prises in  the  same  industry.  When  the  farmer  hires  labor  in  his  capacity  as 
part  owner  of  a  cooperative  warehouse,  he  is  entering  the  labor  market  just  as 
is  the  commercial  warehouse,  and  the  same  protection  should  be  afforded  the 
labor  that  he  hires. 

St  at  emetit.— The  industry  will  either  dry  up  and  vanish  or  materially  restrict 
its  services  on  a  high  cost  level,  as  farmers  will  perforin  their  own  warehousing 
.services  if  the  service  charges  are  increased.  It  is  also  stated  that  10  percent 
of  the  production  is  stored  on  the  farm  prior  to  sale. 

Comment.— The  figure  of  10  percent  represents  the  percentage  of  cotton  not 
sold  immediatelv  after  ginning  that  is  stored  on  the  farm.  The  same  reference 
cited  bv  the  association  reports  that  40  percent  of  the  cotton  crop  is  sold 
Immediately  after  ginning  (p.  12  of  the  reference  cited),  so  that  the  10-percent 
figure  is  really  6  percent  of  the  crop.    No  data  are  readily  available  on  the 
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number  of  farms  that  produce  6  percent  of  the  cotton  In  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  likely  that  it  is  considerably  less  than  6  percent  of  the  farms. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  wareliouses  probably  perform  the  services  at  less 
cost  than  when  performed  by  the  individual  farmer,  as  shown  not  only  by  tne 
fact  that  they  exist  but  also  according  to  appendix  D  of  the  association  s 
statement,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  considerable  number  of  farmers  will  take  on 
the  job  of  warehousing  their  own  cotton  because  of  a  small  iricrease  ]«  tne  cost 
of  commercial  warehousing.  According  to  the  association's  estimate  of  J^8,uw,uuu 
increase  in  costs  if  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  were  estaldished.  the  average 
increase  in  cost,  based  on  the  1944  cotton  production,  would  be  66  cents  per 
500-pound  hale.  The  increase  in  costs  if  a  75-cent  minimum  were  established 
would  be  08  cents  per  bale.  This  extreme  ftuure  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  warehouse  cannot  pass  on  any  of  the  increased  costs  and  cannot  eltect 
any  operating  savings.  Even  if  there  would  be  no  increased  productivity  m  tne 
future  it  does  not  seem  that  it  would  pay  many  farmers  to  do  Uieir  own 
warehousing  for  this  small  saving.  Furthermore,  tl»e  producer  generally  desires 
to  obtain  a  negotiable  warehouse  receipt  which  is  wnsidered  flrst-class  collateral 
at  hanks,  and  thus  has  another  reason  for  storing  liis  cotton  m  the  commercial 

warehouses.  ^        ,  .    ,     ^  -ii.^ 

Statement.— Mr.  Nichols  was  also  sharply  critical  of  past  iiuhistry  committee 
m-ocedures,  particularly  as  they  affected  the  cotton  compressing  and  warehousing 
industry  Mr.  Nichols  maintained  that  the  committee  under  whose  jurisdiction 
cotton  compressing  was  placed  was  also  directed  to  recommend  minimum  wage 
rates  for  a  large  variety  of  other  products  and  operations  which  bore  no 
conceivable  relationship  to  each  other  and  that  the  committee's  deliberations 
were  nerfunctory 

Comments.— The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  directs  the  Administrator 
to  appoint  as  soon  a«  practicable  an  industry  committee  for  each  industry  or 
group  of  industries  engaged  in  commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
with  a  view  to  reaching  as  rapidly  as  is  economically  feasible  without  substan- 
tially  curtailing  employment  the  objective  of  a  universal  minimum  wage  of  40 

cents  an  hour.  _         ,,      ^  tj.ii'     -into 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  mandate  from  the  Congress,  I  decided  in  1943, 
aftpr  it  was  apparent  that  a  40-cent  minimum  was  economically  feasible  for 
most  if  not  all  industries  covered  by  the  act,  to  expedite  the  industry  committee 
procedure  by  having  groups  of  related  industries  considered  by  one  committee 
wherever  practicable.  Accordingly,  the  cotton  compressing  and  warehouse 
industry  was  grouped  for  wage  order  purposes  with  a  number  of  other  homo- 
geneous industries  which  handle  or  process  agricultural  commodities. 

This  policy  resultpd  not  onlv  in  very  substantial  economies  in  administration 
but  also  in  considerable  savings  in  manpower  and  travel  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  was  severelv  strained  by  the  demands  of  war.  Furthermore,  it  advanced 
the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  objective  set  forth  in  tlie  art  by  more  than  one 
year  That  the  procedure  was  entirely  successful  and  did  not  discriminate 
against  any  group  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  I  have  received  not  a  single 
complaint  that  the  40-cent  minimum  resulted  in  substantial  curtailment  of 
emplovment  in  any  industry  or  section  thereof. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  an  industry  for  which  a  single  committee  is  appointed 
may  have  a  large  number  of  products  and  oi)erations  Included  within  the 
scope  of  its  definition  does  not  signify  any  lack  of  consideration  of  the  problems 
neculiar  to  any  particular  branch.  On  the  contrary,  past  experience  has  shown 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  more  feasible  for  a  single  committee,  aftpr  hearing  all 
the  evidence,  to  classify  the  various  branches  of  a  broad  industrial  group  and 
set  appropriate  rates  for  each  such  classification  than  it  is  for  the  Administrator 
to  isolate  and  define  each  small  industry  in  advance.  Likewise,  an  appropriate 
relationship  between  the  minimum  wages  for  two  competing  industries  is  more 
ant  to  result  from  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  by  a  single  committee,  repre- 
sentative of  both  industries,  than  by  separate  committees  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  economic  position  of  competitive  industries. 

Although  the  sessions  of  industry  commitee  No.  02  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
packing  and  farm  products  assembling  industry  were  completed  within  one  day, 
nil  interested  part'es  were  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  present  evidence  before 
the  committee  The  fact  that  a  maqority  of  the  employer  representatives  as  well 
ns  nil  of  the  employee  and  public  representatives  signed  the  report  of  the  cominit- 
tPe  recommending  a  40-cent  minimum  indicates  that  the  record  under  the  circum- 
stances fuTly  justified  the  rate  voted  by  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Nichols  also  asserted  in  his  statement  that  "the  Administrator  had  pre* 
pared  and  presented  to  the  industry  cora[mittee  precisely  the  recommendations 
he  wanted  written  out  to  the  last  comma."  The  fact  is,  however,  that  neither 
I  nor  any  member  of  my  staff  exerted  the  slightest  influence  on  the  committee's 
judgment  so  far  as  the  recommendation  of  any  particular  minimum  was  con- 
cerned. Apparently,  Mr.  Nichols  was  misled  by  the  fact  that  in  order  to  expedite 
the  proceedings,  the  Divisions  prepared  in  advance  sample  reports  which  incor- 
porated the  correct  legal  terminology  but  left  blank  spaces  for  the  rate  or  rates 
which  the  committee  unight  recommend.  These  sample  reports,  however,  were 
equally  appropriate  for  any  minimum  which  might  be  voted  and  could  not  have 
influenced  the  committee  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  independent  judgment. 

Statement  of  Clyde  S.  Bailey  and  J.  C.  Crowley,  Jr.,  Representing  the  United 
States  Independent  Telephone  Association,  October  9, 1945 

Statement. — The  association  recommended  that  section  13  (a)  (11)  of  the  act 
be  amended  to  extend  the  exemption  of  switchboard  operators  employed  by 
public  telephone  exchanges  with  less  than  500  stations  to  operators  employed 
by  exchanges  having  less  than  1,000  stations.  Without  such  amendment,  the 
increase  in  labor  costs  because  of  the  higher  minimum  wages  will  compel  many 
of  the  independent  companies  to  curtail  their  service,  to  convert  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  dial  operation,  and  to  increase  rates  for  telephone  service.  The  small 
Independent  exchanges  operate  principally  in  small  communities  where  the  cost 
of  living  is  low,  and  the  exemption  is  necessary  to  permit  them  to  continue  their 
present  mode  of  operation. 

Comment. — When  the  act  was  amended  by  the  inclusion  of  section  13  (a)  (11), 
in  1939,  the  Divisions  recommended  that  the  exemption  be  limited  to  operators 
of  exchanges  having  less  than  350  stations.  Data  obtained  at  that  time  indi- 
cated that  such  a  limitation  would  provide  exeanption  for  those  exchanges  which 
would  be  impossibly  or  unreasonably  burdened  by  the  act.  The  relevant  facts  do 
not  appear  to  have  changed  materially  since  that  time. 

There  are  14,000  exchanges  with  less  than  500  stations,  10,000  of  which  are 
independent  exchanges.  These  14,000  exchanges  employ  an  average  of  two  opera- 
tors per  exchange.  Since  there  are  12,000  independent  exchanges  altogether, 
five-sixths  of  them  are  under  the  present  exemption  for  exchanges  with  less  than 
500  stations.  Exchanges  with  5C)0  to  1,000  stations  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  with  less  than  500;  the  1,600  exchanges  with  500  to  1,000  stations  employ 
an  average  of  nine  operators  per  exchange.  Fifty  percent  of  these  exchanges  are 
independently  operated.  A  substantial  number  of  small  exchanges  are  operated 
as  contract  oflSces,  in  which  the  agent  is  often  furnished  with  living  quarters,  heat, 
and  light,  and  works  on  a  part-time  basis.  No  exchange  with  more  than  500 
stations  is  operated  on  a  contract  basis. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  exchanges  with  less  than  500  stations,  which  have 
been  exempt  from  the  act  since  1989,  have  been  changed  over  to  the  dial  system, 
it  appears  that  other  factors  may  be  more  significant  than  wages  in  determining 
whether  this  action  will  be  taken.  It  seems  to  me  the  industry  should  be  able 
to  submit  objective  evidence  of  its  contentions,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  points  were  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  40-cent  minimum  wage. 
Information  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  actual  effects  of  adjusting  to  the  40-cent 
minimum. 

Statement  of  R.  B.  Bowden,  Representing  the  Orain  and  Feed  Dealers  National 

Association,  on  October  9,  1945 

Statement. — Section  13  (a)  (10)  should  be  retained  in  the  act  for  the  grain 
handling  industry. 

Comment. — I  have  previously  recommended  to  this  committee  that  section 
13  (a)  (10)  be  eliminated  from  the  act,  and  that  section  7  (b)  (3)  be  used  to 
permit  some  exemption  from  the  overtime  provisions  for  industries  that  operate 
all  year  round  but  which  have  sharp  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  commodities 
handled.  Such  a  procedure  would  serve  the  needs  of  this  industry,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Bowden's  statement  that  his  chief  concern  "obviously  is  more  with  overtime 
than  with  the  hourly  rate  before  overtime."  The  industry  would  have  to  make 
some  adjustment  in  off-season  hours  of  business  to  avoid  added  costs  in  overtime 
pay,  but  these  adjustments  do  not  appear  unmanageable.  Other  changes  may  be 
needed  with  respect  to  the  working  hours  of  many  "second-men"  and  of  those 
managers  who  do  not  qualify  for  overtime  exemption  as  executives  under  the 
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nresent  reinil.'itions  (pt.  541),  even  during  the  busy  season.  These  changes  may 
cause  some  difficulty  occasioned  mainly  because  of  traditional  practice  rather 
than  the  physical  requirements  of  handling  grain. 

Statement  of  James  W.  Haley,  Representinn   the  National  Coal  Asaooiatkm, 

October  10,  19-'i5 

Statement.— The  association  objected  to  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
asserting  that  the  higher  minimum  will  put  the  coal  industry  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  other  fuels  and  that  many  "subproductive"  workers  who  can- 
not earn  75  cents  an  hour  because  of  physical  disability,  age,  or  lack  of  effort 
will  become  unemployed.  .  •      +i. 

Comment— In  view  of  the  relatively  high  average  hourly  earnmgs  m  the 
industry,  it  is  probable  that  the  minor  increases  required  to  bring  the  earnings 
of  all  employees  up  to  the  minimum  would  have  little  cITect  on  the  selhng  price  of 
coal  It  is  also  probable  that  the  number  of  workers  whose  production  is 
"substandard"  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  productivity 
will  increase  when  hours  of  work  are  reduced  to  their  normal  peacetime  level 
and  older  workers,  who  are  in  active  employment  because  of  the  severe  wartime 
labor  shortage  are  replaced  by  younger  men  released  from  the  armed  forces  . 

Statement.— The  association  recommended  amendment  of  the  act  to  give 
automatic  exemption  to  any  employee  who  is  empl<»yed  on  a  guaranteed  conipen- 
sation  basis  of  $10  per  day,  $5t)  per  week,  or  $2l'5  per  nKmth."  This  action  is 
urged  on  the  ground  that  the  act  is  fundamentally  a  "wage  law." 

Comment.— This  view  ignores  the  purposes  of  section  7  (a)  of  the  act,  to 
increase  the  cost  per  hour  of  employing  workers  more  than  40  hours  in  a  work- 
week, and  thus  to  encourage  the  eiupl(»yment  of  more  workers  and  also  to  give 
workers  the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure  time.  Tlie  vvt)rk-spreading 
incentive  of  section  7  (a)  will  be  of  particular  value  during  reconversion,  when 
there  will  be  an  unavoidable  decline  in  operations  and  employment  from  their 

high  wartime  levels. 

There  is  at  present  provision  in  the  act  for  the  .exemption  of  employees  en- 
gaged in  work  of  such  a  nature  that  the  premium  pay  for  overtime  would  have 
little  work-sharing  effect.  Section  13  (a)  (1)  exempts  employees  who  are 
engaged  in  bona  fide  administrative,  executive,  or  professional  capacities,  as 
these  terms  are  de^:ned  by  the  regulations  of  the  Administrator.  Regulations 
541  contain  these  definitions,  which  at  present  include,  among  other  criteria,  a 
minimum  salary  of  $30  a  week  for  executive  employees  and  of  $200  a  month  for 
administrative  and  professional  employees.  ,,    ,  ^       u       i 

Statement.— Another  amendment  proposed  is  one  which  would  define  work 
time"  to  include  "onlv  time  spent  by  employees  in  ijerfurming  services  for  which 
they  were  employed."  This  amendment  is  intended  "to  avoid  repetitions  of 
the  difficulties  wliich  have  arisen  in  the  coal  mining  industry  concerning  travel 

time  " 

Comment.— ThiH  amendment  is  no  longer  necessary  since  the  confusion  with 
respect  to  travel  time  has  been  clarified  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  has 
made  it  clear  that  underground  travel  should  be  consld(M-e<l  part  of  an  employee's 
total  working  time.  The  industry  has  adjusted  to  this  basis  of  compensation 
and  there  is  no  necessity  ov  justice  in  reverting  to  the  old  practice  under  which 
employees  spent  hours  in  underground  travel  on  behalf  of  his  employer  without 
any  compensation. 

Statement. — The  association  recommended  an  amendment  to  provide  that  '  any 
claim  for  liability  under  the  act  may  be  compromise*!,   settled  or  released  by 
'agreement  with  tlie  parties  affected  thereby,  at  any  time." 

Comment. It  seems  obvious  that  adoption  of  this  ninendment  would  encourage 

the  unscrupulous  employer  in  the  use  of  coercion  and  undue  inttuence  to  obtain 
from  their  employees  agreements  or  reh^ases  whereby  they  could  avoid  full  pay- 
ment of  wages  due  under  the  act.  In  addition,  the  very  employees  whom  the  act 
is  especially  designed  to  protect  would  be  placed  in  an  unfavorable  bargaining 
position  and  might  lose  much  of  the  benefit  to  which  the  act  entitles  them  becau.se 
their  employers  would  be  in  ixjsition  to  withhold  full  data  concerning  the  amounts 
due  and  iri  the  normal  case  would  be  more  fully  informed  concerning  the  pro- 
visions and  interpretations  of  the  act  than  would  the  employees.  The  amendment 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  declared  purpose  of  the  act  to  eliminate  labor 
conditions  whose  existence  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  compt^tition  in  com- 
merce and  interferes  with  the  orderly  and  fair  maiketing  of  goods  in  commerce. 


Statement  of  William  T.  Johe,  Representing  the  National  Aaaoci^ition  of  Ice 

Indufitries,  October  10,  19^5 

Statemetit.— One  of  the  basic  difliculties  which  the  ice  industry  faces  in 
adjusting  to  a  higher  minimum  wage  is  the  competition  within  the  industry 
between  firms  subject  to  the  act  and  those  not  covered  because  they  are  engaged 
in  intrastate  commerce.  Approximately  42  percent  of  the  5,200  establishments 
in  the  association  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
merce, primarily  througli  the  sale  of  ice  to  railroads  and  other  shippers.  Few 
establishments  engage  solely  in  this  type  of  business  and  they  compete  with 
noncovered  firms  for  the  local  business  of  supplying  ice  to  domestic,  commercial, 
and  industrial  customers.  The  volume  of  interstate  business  performed  by  any 
one  company  may  be  as  little  as  a  fraction  of  1  peicent  of  its  total  business,  with 
the  general  average  at  7  or  8  percent. 

Comments — The  condition  of  the  ice  industry  with  respect  to  competition  be- 
tween intrastate  and  interstate  producers  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  basis  of  coverage  under  the  act  as  I  proposed  in  my  1944  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  and  in  my  testimony  presented  at  the  hearings  on  S.  134i\ 
Since  establishments  subject  to  tlie  act  because  of  their  interstate  sales  also 
engage  in  intrastate  business,  mtiny  of  them  are  competing  with  noncovered 
firms  for  a  major  portion  of  their  business.  Coverage  on  an  industry  basis  or 
in  terms  of  firms  competing  in  interstate  commerce  would  obviously  be  more 
equitable  in  industries  of  this  sort. 

Statement — Mr.  Jobe  stated  that  ice  producers  who  engage  in  some  interstate 
business  "do  not  know  how^  much  ice  they  may  be  allowed  to  supply  the  chan- 
nels of  interstate  commerce  and  still  not  subject  their  total  establishment  to 
coverage  of  the  act.  The  Administrator  has  never  taken  a  definite  position  on 
this  (juestum  and  the  («»urts  are  miserably  divided  in  their  views." 

dnnment — The  general  position  of  the  Divisions  on  this  question  is  set  forth 
In  Interpretative  lUiUetin  No.  5,  issued  November  1030,  which  states  that  where 
an  employee  is  engaged  in  the  pr()(lu<-'tion  of  any  goods  for  interstate  commerce, 
the  amount  of  the  employer's  business  which  is  in  interstate  commerce,  or  the 
relationship  which  it  bears  to  his  total  business  is  immaterial  in  determining 
whether  the  employee  is  covered  by  the  act  during  any  particular  workweek. 
While  a  number  of  court  decisions  have  sustained  the  Divisions  in  this  position, 
s<»me  courts  have  applied  the  common-law  maxim  of  de  minimis  no  curat  lex 
in  interpreting  the  act,  with  varying  determinations  as  to  the  amount  of  inter- 
state commerce  required.  The  Divisions,  in  following  the  rulings  of  the  courts, 
have  had  to  apply  the  coverage  provisi(ms  of  the  act  in  accordance  with  the 
judicial  districts  involved  until  a  definitive  ruling  is  obtained.  As  Administra- 
tor, I  have  no  authority  under  the  terms  of  the  act  as  it  is  presently  written 
to  issue  a  ruling  on  how  much  interstate  commerce  an  employee  must  engage 
in  to  be  covered,  nor  what  proportion  of  his  employer's  business  must  be  of  an 
interstate  nature.  If  such  authority  were  delegated  to  the  Administrator,  so 
that  an  employer  would  be  protected  from  criminal  or  civil  liability  when  he 
follows  the  Administrator's  rulings,  the  period  during  which  a  definitive  court 
decision  is  sought  would  present  no  hardship. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Claudius  T.  Mnrehlson,  Representing  the  Cotton  Textile  Inatitutp. 

October  10,  1945 

Statement.— The  proposed  bill.  S.  1349,  would  seriously  increase  costs  and 
prices  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  and  is  definitely  inflationary.  While  the 
average  hourly  earnings  in  cotton  textile  mills  was  60.2  cents  in  June  1945,  a 
substantial  number  of  mills  employing  a  large  number  of  workers  have  basic 
minimum  wage  rates  below  55  cents.  Increases  in  labor  costs,  which  are  the 
largest  single  item  of  operating  expenses  in  cotton  goods  manufacturing,  would 
have  to  be  met  by  higher  prices,  since  no  significant  increase  in  labor  produc- 
tivity may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  Cotton  clothing  accounts  for  about 
20  percent  of  all  clothing  items  in  the  BLS,  cost-of-living  index:  increased  tex- 
tile prices  would  therefore  substantially  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Comments. — According  to  recent  data  supplied  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  not 
less  than  70  percent  of  the  employees  in  southern  cotton  mills  are  employed  in 
plants  having  a  basic  minimum  of  .55  cents  an  hour  and  virtually  all  northern 
mills  have  plant  minima  of  55  cents  or  higher.  A  substantial  number  of  northern 
mills  have  recently  signed  collective-bargaining  agreements  providing  for  a  65-cent 
minimum  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  rate  will  be  shortly  extended  throughout 
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the  Norih.  While  it  is  true  thnt  productivity  por  man-hour  in  cotton  goods 
Jonnnf.'K'tnring  run  only  0.8  hightM-  in  1944  than  in  1030,  the  increase  in  man- 
hour  productivity  over  the  preceding  10-year  period  (1020-30)  averaged  nearlv 
r»  percent  per  year.  There  seems  every  reason  for  helieving  this  long-run  trend, 
which  Avas  interrupted  hy  the  war,  will  reassert  itself.  Aside  from  the  replace- 
ment of  wm-n  or  obsolete  machinery,  the  return  of  experienced  textile  workers 
from  the  armed  forces  will  unquestionably  contribute  toward  the  reestablish- 
ment.  at  a  probably  increased  tempo,  of  this  long-run  trend. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  profit  condition  in  the  industrv  and  the  anticipated 
increase  in  productivity,  it  seems  likely  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
JMlditional  wage  bill  costs  can  be  absorbed  without  price  increases.  Moreover, 
even  with  a  significant  price  increase  in  cotton  textiles,  the  cost  of  living  would 
advance  only  slightly,  since  cotton  items  account  for  (»nlv  2  ixMvent  of  entire 
budget  expenditures.  I  refer  you,  in  this  connection,  to  the  statement  submitted 
to  your  committee  on  November  2,  194.5,  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles.  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  With  respect  to  the  textile  industry,  Mr. 
Bowles  stated : 

"Textiles  is  the  other  of  the  three  industries  [tobacco,  lumber  and  timber, 
and  textiles]  which  raise  some  question  on  the  price  front.  Here  47  percent 
of  the  workers  were  earning,  in  June  1945,  less  tluui  65  cents  an  hour.  To  bring 
them  up  to  this  proposed  minimum  would  cost  $105.(KX),000  a  year  and  would  add 
0  percent  to  the  wage  bill.  The  additional  costs  represent  a  little  over  12  percent 
of  the  profits  earned  by  this  industry  in  1044. 

"How  much  of  such  an  increase  would,  in  a  competitive  market,  be  absorbed 
out  of  profits?  Well,  again  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge.  Here  are  the  facts  to  go  on  : 
If  the  entire  wage  increase  were  to  be  met  out  of  profits — here  we  judge  by  a 
sample  of  260  corporations — they  would  be  reduced  to  a  level  435  percent  above 
the  1936-39  average  before  taxes,  and  at  that  level  would  provide  a  return  of 
22  percent  on  net  worth.    This  is  four  times  the  prewar  return. 

"Now,  the  prewar  return  was  nothing  to  brag  about.  The  textile  industry 
suffered  more  than  many  others  from  the  inadequate  employment  and  buying 
power  that  characterized  our  entire  economy  at  that  time.  And  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  good  sense  on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  we  shall  never  again  see  the 
textile  industry  or  any  other,  for  that  matter,  operating  under  such  handi- 
caps, nevertheless,  I  think  that  when  the  present  shortages  disappear  and  the 
textile  industry  gets  competitive  again,  the  present  profit  margins  will  be 
reduced.  But  there  is  certainly  some  room  here  for  wage  increases  before 
profits  are  reduced  to  unreas(»nable  levels. 

"Not  all  parts  of  the  textile  industry,  of  course,  would  be  affected  the  same 
way,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  some  price  increases  would  result.  Let 
me  point  out,  however,  that  even  if  the  entire  wage  increase  were  passed  on, 
it  would  require  price  increases  averaging  less  than  l^s  percent  at  the  manu- 
facturing level.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  think  we  can  agree  that  any  price 
consequences  from  the  increase  of  minimum  wages  in  the  textile  industry  would 
not  be  serious."  • 

Statement. — ^The  fixing  of  occupational  minimum  rates  distorts  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Besides  having  inflationary 
effects,  occupation  wage  fixing  would  introduce  harmful  rigidity  in  the  wage 
structure  and  would  give  duties  to  the  industry  committee  which  they  could 
not  intelligently  and  ethciently  administer.  Moreover,  it  is  unnecessary  because 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  workers  automatically  forces 
increases  in  wage  rates  above  the  minimum. 

Comments. — 1  have  previously  set  forth  to  your  committee  my  reasons  for 
questioning  the  desirability  of  the  occupational  minimum-wage  provisions  of 
S.  1349.  On  the  basis  of  our  experience  under  the  present  act  I  do  not  agree, 
however,  that  the  industry  committees  could  not  intelligently  perform  this  func- 
tion if  provided  with  sufficient  wage  information.  Nor  do  I  agree  that  the  fixing 
of  occupational  minima  would  nwessarily  be  inflationary;  its  overall  effects 
in  connection  with  wage  and  price  increases  would  probably  not  be  greatly 
different  from  tliose  resulting  from  a  single  minimum. 

Statement  of  Charles  W.  Holnmn,  Representing  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 

Producers  Federation,  October  12,  iyJf5 

Mr.  Holman's  chief  concern,  according  to  his  statement,  is  the  income  of  the 
farmer,  particularly  of  the  farmers  who  are  members  of  cooperatives.  He  con- 
Tends  that  the  farmers'  returns  will  be  dtn^reased  if  the  overtime  provisions  of 


S.  1340  are  enacted  but  states  that  the  association  has  no  direct  recommendation 
on  minimum  wages  "provided  incomes  of  dairy  farmers  are  not  reduced  below 
their  present  levels." 

Statement. — ^The  association  proposes  to  restore  sei^-tion  7  (c),  with  the  lan- 
guage italicized  below  added : 

"In  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged  in  the  first  processing  of  milk,  whey, 
skimmed  milk,  or  cream  into  dairy  products:  Provided.  That  the  addition  of 
any  necessary  ingredients  or  the  transportation  of  such  milk,  whey,  ski/mnied 
milk,  or  ci-eam  in  any  form  between  several  plants  of  the  employer  shall  not  he 
deemed  an  interruption  of  first  processing,  *  *  *  the  jirovisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  employees  in  any  sneh  place  of  employment; 


♦  " 


Comments.— It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  amendment  restores  section  7  (c),  par- 
ticularly the  year-around  exemption  to  such  portions  of  the  dairy,  cotton,  and 
sugar  industries  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  section.  The  punK>se 
of  the  added  proviso  apparently  is  to  clarify  the  exemption  in  the  case  of  such 
products  as  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  in  the  case  of  subcondenseries  which 
partially  condense  milk  at  one  plant  for  later  completion  of  the  process  at  another 
plant.  The  api>lication  of  the  exemption  to  these  operations  has  been  trouble- 
some in  the  past.  If  section  7  (c)  were  to  be  retained  I  believe  that  the  partial 
condensing  of  milk  at  one  plant  for  later  completion  of  the  process  at  another 
plant  should  not  defeat  the  exemption  for  the  later  operations.  However,  the 
propo.sed  language  is  not  very  satisfactory,  particularly  the  provision  regarding 
ingredients.  I  am  not  suggesting  a  change  in  the  language,  since  I  believe  the 
overtime  problems  of  the  industry  can  best  be  solved  by  clarification  or  revision 
of  section  7  (b)  (3),  which,  incidentally,  is  on  an  industry  liasis,  and  that  the 
exemption  in  section  7(c)  should  be  eliminated. 

Statement. — The  association  argues  for  a  year-round  exemption  from  section 
7  by  stressing  the  point  that  the  dairy  industries  do  not  show  variations  in  em- 
ployment commensurate  with  the  variations  in  the  quantities  of  products  han- 
dled. In  addition,  it  alleges  that  the  industries  require  skilled  work  for  nearly 
all  operations  and  that  the  need  for  skilled  workers  precludes  the  indiscrim- 
inate hiring  and  firing  of  production  employees.  The  association  also  argues 
that  when  occasional  bad  weather  or  other  causes  result  in  delayed  delivery  of 
milk,  the  workweek  is  lengthened  by  this  delay  and  that  frequently  the  work- 
week exceeils  40  hours  as  a  result.  "This  is  particularly  true  in  the  winter 
months." 

Comment. — The  data  used  by  the  ass<x*iation  shewed  the  following  average 
percentage  increases  in  production,  employment,  and  hours  worked  per  week  per 
employee  in  the  peak  mouth,  as  compared  with  the  low  month  of  the  year: 


Percent  increase 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Em- 
ploy- 
ment 

Hours 

worked 
per 

week 

Butter . 

92 
149 
142 
218 

21 

•28 
35 

.■J 

American  checso- .- 

Evaporated  milk 

Ice  creaiti 

4 

'  Not  given. 

According  to  these  data  it  appears  that  the  plants  are  operating  well  below 
capacity  during  the  months  of  low  production.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  these  plants  should  have  an  exemption  from  the  overtime  require- 
ments of  the  act  during  these  months.  The  small  output  apparently  can  be 
produced  in  a  much  shorter  workweek  than  the  plants  are  presently  open.  It 
apiiears,  then  that  the  association  wants  the  employees  in  these  industries  to 
be  denied  the  benefits  of  a  shorter  workweek  for  at  least  6  months  of  the  year 
because  occasionally  some  overtime  is  required  due  to  bad  weather  during  the 
period  of  low  production.  I  feel  that  these  industries  should  perhaps  be  granted 
exemptions  from  section  7  for  a  14-week  period  to  handle  peak  operations  but 
not  all  year  round.     As  I  indicated  in  my  statement  before  the  committee  on 
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October  4,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sound  jiistifiontion,  either  economic  or 
social,  for  the  all-yea r-ronnd  exemptions  provided  in  section  7  (c)  for  industries 
that  operate  the  year  nround  even  though  they  mny  handle  perishable  com- 
modities. To  provide  nny  tolerances  which  may  be  dc^sirable  because  of  sharp 
fluctujitions  in  the  volume  of  commodities  handled  in  industries  which  cannot 
expand  their  labor  force  during  periods  of  peak  production,  T  suggested  a  broad- 
ening of  section  7  (b)  (3).  This  suggestion  involves  a  technicnl  problem  in 
that  some  of  the  industries,  such  as  the  dairy  industry,  for  which  overtime 
exemptions  are  now  provided  under  section  7  (cK  would  not  qualify  for  the 
section  7  (h)  (3)  exemption.  The  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section  7  (b) 
(S)  are  based  on  a  careful  study  of  congressional  intent,  as  indicated  at  the 
time  section  7  (c>  as  well  as  section  13  (a)  (10)  was  placed  in  the  act.  If  it 
is  the  committee's  and  Congress'  desire  that  som^  of  the  industries  mentioned 
in  section  7  (c)  or  section  13  (a)  (10)  should  now  become  eligible  for  the 
exemption  provided  bv  section  7  (b)  (3).  some  indication  should  be  given  of  a 
broadened  scope  intended  for  section  7  (b)  (3)  in  order  that  the  Administrator 
mav  have  the  necessary  guide  for  revising  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  provision  of  the  act.  The  exemption  should  not  ordinarily  apply  to  ice- 
cre.itn  manufacturing,  however,  since  the  poak  season  in  this  industry  deix^nds 
chi<'fly  on  the  demand  for  ice  cream  rather  than  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials. 
The  statement  that  skilled  workers  are  required  in  nearly  all  operations  does 
not  appear  to  alter  the  conclusions  drawn  above.  As.snming  that  they  are  in 
fact  skilled  and,  parenthetically,  should  receive  compensation  commensurate  with 
such  skills,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  plants  can  probably  operate  within  a 
shorter  workweek  during  the  low  production  months  of  the  year. 

Sfatcmc7it  of  J.  H.  Pannelec  on  Behalf  of  the  Railroad  Industry, 

October  12,  1945 

Statement.— The  railroad  industry  considers  S.  1349  clearly  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  Among  other  things,  the  bill  proposes  a  radical  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  which  would  disrupt  many  of  the  elements  and  relationships  of 
the  wage  structure  now  in  existence,  would  bear  more  heavily  on  some  indus- 
tries and  sections  than  on  others,  and  would  completely  wipe  out  the  differences 
and  distinctions  in  wage  rates  that  have  grown  up  over  many  years. 

Comments. — While  it  is  true  that  no  uniform  minimum  wage  proposal  would 
bear  with  equal  force  on  all  industries  or  sections,  a  65-cent  minimum  wouhl 
probably  narrow,  but  not  wipe  out,  existing  wage  different ials.  Many  indus- 
tries are  currently  paying  more  than  65  cents  as  a  minimum  wage  and  would, 
therefore,  not  be  directly  affected  by  that  rate.  The  experience  of  the  divisions 
shows  that  uniform  minimum  wages  tend  to  narrow,  but  not  wipe  out,  existing 
geographical  wage  differentials  over  the  short-run  period.  Over  the  longer  run. 
however,  differentials  which  are  in  fact  justified  by  economic  conditions  tend 
to  reestablish  themselves. 

On  the  basis  of  present  wage  rates,  the  increases  in  productivity  that  will  occur 
in  the  postwar  period,  our  enhanced  productive  capacities  and  techniques,  in- 
creased living  costs,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  purchasing  power,  a  65-cent* 
minimum  cannot  be  termed  "radical."  With  regard  to  rates  above  65  cents,  you 
will  recall  that  I  have  recommended  that  chief  reliance  be  placed  on  industry 
committee  action  rather  than  automatic  progression  to  75  cents  over  a  2-year 
Ijeriod.  This  would  permit  upward  adjustment  of  the  minimum  beyond  65  cents 
in   accordance  with  the  economic  capacities  of  each  particular  industry. 

Statement. — The  bill  would  not  only  bring  about  a  sharp  increase  in  minimum 
wages  but,  because  of  its  provisions  for  .setting  occupational  rates,  would  also 
project  proportionate  increases  up  the  entire  scale,  thus  effecting  at  one  stroke 
and  by  legislation  a  general  Nation-wide  increase  in  wages.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  of  such  a  proposal,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  matter  .should  be 
liandled  as  a  legislative  problem  at  all.  It  is  a  question  requiring  comprehen- 
sive consi<leratlon  which  might  best  be  delegated  to  determination  by  experts 
familiar  with  the  .subject. 

Commentn. — In  my  statement  of  October  4  before  the  subcommittee,  I  indicated 
my  doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  occupational  mininmm  wage  nrovi- 
sions  of  S.  1349.  While  I  questioned  whether  these  provisions  should  be  re- 
tained at  all,  I  suggested  as  a  possible  alternative  that  the  industry  committees 
be  authorized  to  set  minima  for  only  a  few  key  occupations  and  then  only  when 
the  evidence  indicates  to  the  committee  that  there  is  serious  danger  of  the  basic 
minimum  becoming  the  maximum. 


Statement. — The  bill  is  distinctly  inflationary  in  character  and  will  ultimately 
react  to  the  detriment  of  labor  as  well  as  the  general  public.  Proponents  of  the 
bill  contend  that  it  would  increase  mass  purchasing  power.  While  the  bill 
would  undoubtedly  put  additional  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  some  workers,  it 
would  also  increase  commodity  prices  and  to  that  extent  would  reduce  purchas- 
ing i)ower  of  other  workers.  "In  this  connection,  I  commend  to  you  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr,  Walling  that  Congress  consult  price-control  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  minimum  on  prices."  The  effect  of  prices 
should  be  considered,  of  course,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  proposed  minimum 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  subsequent  increases  in  the  higher  w^age 
brackets.  As  a  general  rule,  if  wages  per  unit  are  permitted  to  outrun  produc- 
tion per  unit,  prices  will  inevitably  rise.  In  the  long  run,  it  would  not  benefit 
workers  to  increase  wages  to  a  level  which  leads  to  price  rises  and  eventual 
inflation. 

Comments. — Many  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  living  of  lower  paid  workers 
would  not  be  directly  affected  by  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  Moreover, 
many  industries  which  would  be  affected  by  a  6.5-cent  minimum  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  absorb  most,  if  nor  all  of,  the  increa.sed  labor  costs  which  would  result 
from  such  a  rate.  Even  if  there  were  industries  which  cannot  absorb  any  part 
of  the  higher  labor  costs  they  would  not  have  to  raise  their  prices  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  minimum,  and  the  price  increases  which  would  be  necessary 
to  counterbalance  the  higher  minimum  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  increase 
in  the  minimum  itself.  Thus,  only  a  negligible  part  of  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  subminiumm  workers  would  be  absorbed  by  an  increase  in  their  cost 
of  living. 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator  of  the  Oflice  of  Price  Administration,  has 
recently  given  your  Senate  Committee  his  full  views  on  the  possible  price  reper- 
cussions of  the  65-cent  minimum.  He  stands  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  indicated  by  the  following  excerpts  from  but  a  few  of  his 
strongly  worded  statements: 

"First,  judging  by  our  history,  I  should  say  that  the  long-run  effects  of  this 
legislation  would  be  to  reduce  prices  rather  than  to  raise  them.  This  is  because 
higher  wages  increase  productivity.  Second,  I  am  satisfied  that  even  the 
immediate  effects  in  the  direction  of  raising  prices  will  be  few  in  number 
and  .small  in  magnitude.  Third,  even  if  the  price  effects  were  of  somewhat 
greater  dimensions,  I  would  still  support  the  proposed  revision.  I  say  this  in 
spite  of  my  fear  of  the  huge  inflationary  forces  which  confront  us.  Prices  that 
depend  upon  sweatshop  wages  are  sweatshop  prices.  No  thoughtful  consumer 
would  choose  to  benefit  through  lower  prices  if  those  prices  are  based  on  sub- 
standard wages  ♦  ♦  *  the  cases  in  which  the  proposed  revision  may  entail 
increased  prices  are  few  and  minor.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  on  anyone's 
part  because  of  the  price  consequences  of  this  legislation." 

Statement. — The  i-econversion  period  is  not  an  appropriate  time  to  institute  so 
drastic  a  change  in  the  general  wage  structure  and  enactment  of  the  bill  at 
this  time  would  lead  to  unemployment  and  a  reduction  in  aggregate  real  pur- 
chasing power.  Fundamental  economic  changes  of  the  kind  proposed  in  the 
bill  might  po.ssibly  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  years,  step  by  step,  without 
upsetting  the  equilibrium  between  production  and  distribution,  supply  and 
demand,  wage  rates  and  prices.  To  take  such  a  step  all  at  once  would  be  unwise 
at  any  time.  To  take  it  at  this  particular  time  of  recoversion  and  readjustment 
when  industry  is  trying  to  absorb  displaced  war  workers  and  returning  vet- 
erans, is  particularly  unwise.  Sharply  higher  labor  costs  will  force  emplovers 
toward  further  mechanization  thus  increasing  unemployment  rather  than' ab- 
sorbing additional  workers. 

CommetitH.—^\\n\i^  higher  wage  rates  may  stimulate  increased  mechanization, 
the  resulting  improved  techniques  of  production  will  increase  the  productivity 
of  workers  and  thus  aid  the  employer  in  absorbing  the  higher  wages  without 
increasing  his  prices.  Moreover,  the  higher  incomes  accruing  to  wage  earners 
wdl  increase  their  purchasing  power  and  thus  stimulate  the  reemplovment  of 
displaced  workers  ui  producing  the  larger  volume  of  goods  which  wage  earners 
can  consume.  In  addition,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  increased  capital 
investment  for  new  machinery  also  provides  an  economic  stimulus  which  benefits 
the  general  level  of  employment. 

Statement.— TXxe  bill  will  adversely  affect  the  railroad  industrv.  Workers  on 
class  1  railroads  are  currently  receiving  a  minimum  wage  of  57 'cents  per  hour. 
Pay  rolls  as  of  October  1942  adjusted  to  present  pay  scales  show  that  a  65-cent 
minimum  would  have  directly  affected  255,813  of  the  1,472,434  workers  on  the  pay 
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roll  and  would  have  cost  the  railroads  not  less  than  $84,200,000.  Thus,  the  rail- 
roads would  have  been  encouraged  to  use  more  lal>or-saving  machinery  or  In  the 
absence  of  such  offsetting  factors,  to  charge  higher  rates  for  their  services 

Cow/wr«/.s'.— Based  on  Mr.  Tarmelee's  statement,  railroad  gross  revenues  were 

approximately  $9,000,000,000  in  1<)44.     An  increase  of  $34.0(X).0OO  in  total  wages 

(or  onc-third  of  1  percent  of  gross  revenues)  to  meet  a  6r>-cent  minimum  would 

certainly  not  have  provided  any  great  stimulus  to  higher  mechanizjition  and 

could  easily  have  been  absorbed  out  of  operating  profits  during  the  war  years 

In  the  postwar  period,  Mr.  Parmelee  estimates  that  gross  receipts  of  the  rail- 
roads may  drop  to  $0,000,000,000  and  employment  drop  to  1,(X)0,000.  If  the 
lower-paid  workers  are  displaced  at  the  same  rate  as  all  workers,  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  to  ^5  cents  would  presumably  cause  a  direct  increase  in  railroad 
pay  rolls  of  less  than  $25,000,000.  This  figure  would  represent  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  railway  receipts  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  increase  could 
either  lead  to  substantial  disi)lacement  of  workers  or  require  anv  appreciable 
change  in  existing  freight  or  passenger  rate  structures. 

During  the  war  period,  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  their  financial  structures  and  have  accumulated  considerable  cash 
reserves  for  investment  in  new  and  more  efficient  equipment.  The  operating 
economies  which  this  new  equipment  and  the  new  techniques  of  handling  traffic 
make  possible  will  no  doubt  be  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  the  small  increase 
in  pay  rolls  which  a  65-cent  minimum  would  repuire. 

Moreover,  the  war  iieriod  has  highlighted  the  stake  of  the  railroads  in  the 
achievement  of  high  national  production  and  income  by  demonstrating  the  full 
potentialities  of  the  decreasing  cost  pheiionKMum,  which  is  an  outstanding  feature 
of  this  industry.  To  the  extent  that  a  65-cent  minimum  Improves  the  living  stand- 
ards of  American  workers  and  thereby  increases  the  volume  of  railway  traffic 
the  resulting  decline  in  cost  per  unit  handled  might  in  itself  provide  sufficient 
margin  to  meet  the  costs  which  the  railroads  would  have  to  incur  to  meet  the 
65-i'ent  minimum. 

Statement  of  Samuel  Fraser,  Repregenthw  the  Jtiternational  Apple  iftgociation 

October  12,  1945  -  » 

Mr.  Fraser's  main  ob.jection  to  the  bill  is  that  costs  would  be  passed  back  to 
the  farmers,  who  are  alleged  to  be  unable  to  bear  these  costs.  He  asks  that  there 
be  no  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and  no  wage  differentials. 

Statement.— Co»ts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  considered  in  determining 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold.  The  demand  and  supplv  of  apples  and  competi- 
tive items  enter  into  the  price  the  consumer  will  pay  and  apple  growers  cannot 
pass  on  any  increased  costs.  All  service  chjirges  between  the  producer  and  the 
retailer  are  paid  for  by  the  farmer  and  should  carry  the  farm  exemption  because 
they  are  agriculture. 

Comfnent.—Jt  is  Impossible  to  make  a  categorical  statement  ehat  farmers  cannot 
pass  on  any  increased  costs.     In  analyzing  the  incidence  of  processing  taxes  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  found  that  in 
most  cases  the  tax  was  passed  on  to  consumers  In  the  form  of  higher  prices  or  was 
taken  from  the  price  which  otherwise  would  have  been  paid  for  the  raw  material 
or  was  shifted  pjutly  in  each  of  these  dirwtions :  and  in  some  instances  was  borne 
by  the  processors.     Mr.  Fraser  looks  only  at  the  short-time  seasonal  situation 
and  Ignores  the  adjustments  that  are  constantly  being  made  over  the  long  run 
in  the  prices  of  goods  and  of  the  productive  factors.     The  association's  table  II 
shows  that  the  price  of  Delicious  apples  in  New  York  (Mtv  has  risen  from  S;i  QO 
per  box  in  1939  to  $2.19  in  1941,  and  $3.62  in  1943.     This 'represents  an  increase 
of  $1,63  over  the  5-year  period.     During  the  same  period  the  cost  of  prrtiaring 
apples  for  market  has  risen,  according  to  the  as.sociation's  statement   from  ^^  ii 
in  1939  to  $2.32  in  1943,  an  Increase  of  $1.21.     It  would  appear^herefore   that 
some  of  the  increased  costs  of  preparing  apples  for  market  during  this  tleriod 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  *        '    i^n^u 

While  the  farmer  may  pay  packing,  tran.sportatlon.  selling  etc  charges  In 
the  first  instjuH-e,  the  ultimate  effect  of  increases  in  these  charges  mav  f-ill  on  the 
fanner  only  partiallly  or  not  at  all.  Either  the  price  to  the  consunier'is  raised 
or  If  the  consumer  does  not  thing  that  the  product  is  worth  the  higher  nrlc(»  when 
labor  is  paid  a  higher  wage,  production  decreases.  While  decrease  in  production 
in  growing  apples  Is  difficult  to  achieve,  becau.se  trees  have  a  lon*^  bearing  life  in 
the  long  run  uneconomic  orchards  would  be  taken  out  of  producti^on 
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The  statement  that  packing,  transportation,  and  wholesaling  are  agriculture 
hardly  needs  comment.  Packing,  as  done  in  commercial  establishments,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  facility  allied  to  agriculture,  but  in  many  cases  is  industrial 
in  character.  The  trend,  moreover.  Is  toward  greater  industrialization  in  pack- 
ing ojM'rations.  It  is  obvious  that  transportation  and  wholesaling  are  far  removed 
from  agriculture. 

Statement.— The  association  prop(.ses  that  the  following  paragraph  be  placed 
under  section  13  (a)  : 

"Any  individual  employed  in  an  establishment,  if  he  is  engaged  in  cleaning, 
grading,  packing,  drying,  p^^eling,  shelling  or  otherwise  prepjiring  for  market, 
precooling,  refrigerating  or  storing  of  seasonal  or  perishable  fruits  or  vegetables, 
or  handling  or  transportation  in  connection  with  or  Incidental  to  such  operations; 
(«)  if  he  i^erforms  those  operations  on  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  all  of  which 
come  from  farms  in  that  producing  area,  without  regard  to  State  lines,  in  which 
the  establishment  where  he  is  employed  is  located,  and  where  such  commodities 
are,  according  to  historical  practice,  normally  or  necessarily  prepared  for  market. 
This  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  terminal  or  consumer  markets  where  the 
products  have  been  sent  for  distribution  for  consumption." 

Comment. — This  proposal,  while  eliminating  the  unworkable  concept  of  "area 
of  production"  from  the  act,  would  exempt  the  packing  industry  and  those  engaged 
ill  preparing  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market  from  both  the  minimum  wage  and 
(rvertime  provisions  of  the  act.  As  I  stated  before  your  committee  on  October  4, 
there  is  no  reason  why  emplo.vees  in  these  industries  should  be  deprived  of  the 
fundamental  protection  afforded  by  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  true  that  these 
industries  are  generally  seasonal  in  character  and  as  such  may  need  tolerances 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  in  regard  to  overtime.  As  I  have  said  before,  I 
think  this  problem  should  be  handled  through  section  7  (b)  (3). 

Statement. — In  the  course  of  Mr.  Fraser's  oral  testimony  he  stated  that  the 
industry  committees  are  under  the  thumb  of  the  Administrator,  since  he  can  hire 
and  fire  them  at  will.  In  the  prepared  statement,  the  association  recommended  a 
revision  of  Section  10  of  the  Act  "to  provide  adequite  court  review  of  all  pro- 
ceedings under  this  act,"  particularly  with  reference  to  the  industry  committee 
procedure. 

Comment. — While  it  is  true  that  the  Administrator  has  the  duty  of  appointing 
the  members  of  the  industry  committees,  neiher  I  nor  my  predecessors  have'  in  any 
way  atempted  to  Influence  the  action  or  recommendations  of  the  committees.  In 
selecting  the  labor  and  management  representatives  of  the  commitees,  chief 
reliance  has  been  placed  up«m  he  nomoinations  of  the  unions  and  trade  associa- 
tions existing  in  the  specific  industries  under  consideration.  The  public  meml>ors 
have  always  In^en  chosen  to  represent  fairly  and  impartially  the  public  interest. 

Tlie  Administrator  has  no  authority  to  "fire"  industry  committee  members. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  act  he  must  review  the  recommendations  of  a  committee 
to  determine  whether  such  recommendations  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  If  the  recommendations  meet  this  test  he  must  approve 
them  and  issue  the  effectuating  wage  order;  if  they  do  not,  he  must  reject  them 
in  toto  and  either  refer  the  matter  to  the  same  committee,  or  appoint  a  new 
one,  for  furher  consideration  and  recommendations. 

In  regard  to  court  review  of  industry  committee  proceedings,  I  believe  the 
present  provision,  limiting  review  to  questions  of  law  and  providing  that  findings 
of  fact  by  the  Administrator  when  supported  by  substantial  evidence  shall  be 
conclusive,  is  more  practicable.  Should  the  entire  proceedings  be  subject  to 
court  i-eview,  there  would  be  interminable  delay  while  the  courts  reviewed  the 
complicated  economic  and  administrative  aspects  of  the  problems  involved.  The 
delay  occasioned  by  the  substitution  of  court  appraisal  of  facts  below  the  level 
of  "substantial  evidence,"  as  well  as  the  delay  caused  by  p«issible  conflicting 
opinions  in  the  various  courts,  could  well  break  down  the  entire  industry  com- 
mittee procedure.  Proper  administration  of  the  law  seems  adequately  assured 
by  the  present  provisions. 

Statement  of  Ira  Mosher,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 

October  12,  19)5 

Statement. — "The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  opposes  the  wage  pro- 
visions of  S.  1349  b(>th  because  such  a  large  rise  in  wage  rates  would  defeat  itself 
in  inflation  and  because  of  the  utter  impracticability  of  setting  wages  for  various 
job  chissifications. 
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"In  iiinnnfjutnring  industries  alone  we  estimate  that  the  annual  cost  of  rasinjr 
those  below  the  mininmm  to  (>.')  cents  an  hour  would  he  $8<W.0;)0,(X)0.  The  bill, 
however,  provides  that  existlnjr  wajre  differentials  must  be  maintained  so  that 
wa.ces  of  fliose  who  presently  are  reeeiviufi  over  Hr>  cents  an  hour  would  be  in- 
creased We  estimate  that  this  would  involve  an  additional  annual  cost  in  manu- 
factnrii)^'  alone  of  $8,l()(UXKMMlO.  The  Initial  cost  of  the  bill  in  manufacturingr 
indusfries  therefore  would  be  .$8,00<).00(),0(!0  per  year. 

"The  bill  also  provides  that  within  2  years  the  minimum  wage  must  be  set 
at  Tf)  c^nrs  nn  hour.  In  our  opinion  this  will  involve  an  increase  of  at  least  10 
cents  per  hour  through  manufacturing  industry,  which  would  involve  an  additional 
animal  cost  of  $2,7(X),rKM).f)0<).  The  bill  therefore  eventually  calls  for  a  total 
annual  wasre  increase  in  manufacturing  industries  of  $6.<>00,000.000. 

"It  is  (piite  likely  that  eventually  the  coverage  of  the  hill  will  greatly  be 
extended  beyond  manufacturing  industry  alone.  Eliminating  agricuHural  and 
government  employees  we  estimate  that  if  the  niininuun  wage  legislation  is 
extended  to  cover  practically  all  industries  that  can  he  considered  in  interstate 
tr.'.'ffi  •.  the  annual  cost  of  establishing  tlie  minimum  ut  (V)  cents  an  hour  will  be 
$4,()(K),0()(10()0.  The  annual  cost  of  adiusting  inter-related  higher  rates  of  wages 
would  be  $5.000,(KXt,(l(X)  making  an  annual  total  of  $J).0(X>.0()0.(XK)  in  the  immediate 

future.  - , 

"The  annual  cost  of  raising  the  minimum  further  from  6.>  to  75  cents  would 

be  about   $5.00t).0(K).00(). 

"The  total  annual  cost  of  the  minimum  wage,  if  extended  widely  throughout 
various  industries,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $ir).0flO.(»0O,0O0." 

Cowm rnti^. —\YhU(^  the  NAM  estimate  of  $800.0(K>,00(»  as  the  cost  of  raising 
manufacturing  wage  earners  below  65  cents  to  that  level  is  .substajitially  correct 
as  of  Januarv  1J>44.  the  corresixmding  cost  as  of  the  summer  of  194.')  would  have 
been  onlv  about  $4.S0.O<>O.O(X)  owing  to  the  increase  in  wage  rates  and  the  decline 
in  emphiyment  occurring  between  these  two  dates.  Both  of  these  estimates  tend 
to  overstate  the  direct  eff^-t  of  the  (J^-cent  statutory  rate  on  niaiuifacturing  wage 
earners  alone  since  thev  include  workers  engage]  s<»lely  in  intr.-tstate  manufac- 
turing. However,  the  Divisi(ms  have  tentatively  estimated  that,  as  of  the  summer 
of  194.^»  the  direct  effect  of  a  6r>-ceiit  ininiiauiu  on  all  covered  employees  in  manu- 
facturing, i.  e..  including  clerical  and  other  .salaried  workers  as  well  as  wage 
earners  would  increase  pay  rolls  approximately  $r)20,(X)0,0()0. 

The  Divisions  have  not  estimated  the  additional  cost  which  would  be  necessi- 
tated by  the  setting  of  ditTerentials  for  various  job  classifications,  but  our  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  iiulustrial  wage  structures  indicates  that  the  NAM  estimate 
that  all  workers  above  65  cents  would  receive  a  15-cent  increase  is  far  too  high. 
Of  course  the  actual  cost  of  this  provision  would  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
how  it  would  be  administered,  but  it  seems  fair  to  stiy  that  the  direct  effect  of 
this  provision  would  be  very  small  in  industries  such  as  autom(»l)iles  and  steel, 
which  alreadv  have  minima  of  65  cents  or  more  for  virtually  all  of  their  employees. 
Moreover,  even  industries  which  w<»uld  be  affected  substantially  by  the  65-cent 
nnnlmuin  are  in  many  cases  currently  paying  a  55-cent  minimum  and  assuming 
present  differentials  are  api)roprlate.  the  increa.ses  t(.  workers  with  higher  skills 
would  only  amount  to  10  cents  i>er  hour  instead  of  15  cents.  Industries  such  as 
cotton  textiles  in  which  the  increases  to  workers  with  greater  skill  might  exceed 
increases  to  unskilled  workers  at  the  minimum  are  comparatively  few  and  would 
not  on  balance  counteract  tho.se  in  which  present  rates  are  already  in  line  with  a 
65-cent  minimum.  Thus,  the  a.ssoi'iatioirs  estimate  that  the  bill  would  ultimately 
cause  an  increase  of  6.0  billion  dollars  in  manufacturing  pay  rolls  is  considerably 
higher  than,  and  perhaps  several  times  as  high  as,  the  increase  whicli  w<»uld  most 

Ukelv  occur.  *      ^  ,        .      . 

The  association's  estimate  of  the  over-all  cost  of  the  hill  to  all  industries  is  even 
more  gi-ossly  inflated  than  the  figure  for  manufacturing  alone.  The  estimate  of 
14  6  or  15  billion  dollars  is  based  on  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  hour  or  more  to  all 
private  nonagricultural  emplo.vees.  Elimination  of  industries  which  are  not 
directly  atTected  by  the  act's  ])rovisons  would  reduce  this  figure  by  more  than 
.$4  000,000,000.  and  the  reduction  of  the  25-cent-p*M-hour  increa.se  to  all  employees 
to'allow  for  those  whose  earnings  are  already  in  line  witii  the  proposed  rates, 
vpould  cause  a  further  deflation  of  the  estimate. 

The  inclusion  of  such  low-wage  industries  as  retail  trade  and  .service  trades, 
in  which  the  degree  of  coverage  is  small,  causes  a  particularly  large  distortion 
of  the  over-all  effect  of  raising  employees  below  65  cents  to  that  level.  To  illus- 
tr-ite  the  a.sscx'iation's  estimate  of  $4,000,0()(),(K)0  as  the  direct  cost  of  the  65-cent 
minimum  would  be  deflated  more  than  60  percent  by  tlie  elimination  of  retailing 


and  service  trades.  Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  all  of  the  associa- 
tion's estimates  are  based  on  the  wage  structure  existing  as  of  January  1944,  and 
the  adjustment  of  these  figures  to  reflect  increases  since  that  time  would  substan- 
tially Ktduce  the  cost  of  the  proposed  minima. 

The  NAM'S  fear  that  inflation  would  result  from  adoption  of  S.  1349  has  been 
effectively  countered  by  the  statement  presented  to  your  committee  on  November 
2,  ll)4."i,  by  Mr.  ('hester  Bowles,  Adniinistrat<»r  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  several  other  parts  of  this  letter.  I  have 
al.so  made  clear  elsewhere  my  attitude  toward  the  occupational  minimum-wage 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Statenunt. — Immediate  postwar  wage  increases  based  on  alleged  gains  in 
productivity  during  the  war  are  inconsistent  with  current  facts,  i>ast  experience 
and  common  .sense.  During  wartime  the  normal  rate  of  increase  in  productivity 
in  manufacturing  industries  is  halted  and  as  a  result  there  is  much  lost  ground 
to  be  regained  during  peacetime.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  show  that 
there  was  no  change  in  productivity  between  11)14  and  1919  and  that  for  indus- 
tries whose  products  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  present  war,  there  was 
an  increase  of  about  three  percent  between  1939  and  1944.  This  compares  with 
a  normal  increase  during  a  5-year  period  of  about  22  percent. 

"It  may  he  estimated,  that  by  1949  productivity  will  have  had  to  make  a  45-  to 
50-percent  increase  over  1945  merely  to  regain  lost  ground.  If  over-all  wage 
increases  are  to  be  ba.sed  on  productivity  increases,  then  a  greater-than-.50-percent 
increase  in  productivity  would  bave  to  occur  during  the  period  1945-49.  The 
prop<jsed  30-  to  5(l-percent  wage  im-reases  would  require  a  75-  to  100-percent 
increase  in  productivity  by  1949,  because  45  to  50  percent  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  regain  lost  grr)und  and  another  30-  to  50-percent  increase  would  be  needed 
to  offset  the  wage  increases.  Within  a  4-year  i)eriod  output  per  man-hour  would 
have  to  double.  Tommon  sense  indicates  such  expectations  are  futil*^  atni  past 
experience  shows  that  they  do  not  occur." 

Commentii. — It  is  true  that  productivity  in  the  industries  whose  pioducts  have 
remained  sub.stantially  un<hanged  during  the  war  lias  increased  very  little  since 
1939  and  has  fallen  considerably  behind  the  long-term  trend.  It  is  definitely  not 
true,  however,  as  the  ass<x"iation's  argument  implies,  that  the  long-term  upward 
trend  in  productivity  nmst  be  maintaine<l  in  order  to  keep  wages  stable.  On  the 
contrary,  the  normal  long-term  upward  trend  in  manufacturing  productivity, 
has,  as  the  association  iK»ints  out,  been  the  basis  for  the  long-term  increase  in 
wage  rates. 

An  extraordinary  increase  over  and  above  the  normal  increase  in  productivity 
is  not  required  in  order  to  permit  wage  increases  without  compensating  price 
increases.  Since  the  rise  in  unit  labor  costs  since  1939  has  already  been  com- 
pensiited  by  an  increase  in  selling  prices,  any  increase  in  productivity  from  now 
on  should  permit  corresponding  increases  in  wages  without  affecting  selling 
prices.  It  is  not  necessary  for  productivity  to  make  up  for  lost  ground  since 
selling  prices  have  already  been  raised  in  proportion  to  the  present  higher  unit 
labor  costs  and  there  is  no  implication  that  the  proposed  minimum  wages  should 
l>e  paid  from  selling  prices  frozen  at  a  1939  level.  Therefore,  in  order  to  permit 
wage  increases  of  30  to  50  percent  by  1949,  which  amount  incidentally  is  far 
greater  than  the  increases  that  would  result  from  the  proposed  bill,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  productivity  to  rise  75  to  100  percent  but  only  30  to  50  percent,  or 
whatever  percentage  would  represent  a  normal  correlation  between  increases 
in  productivity  and  wages. 


Statement   of   WiUiatn   P.   Jacobs,   President,   Americun    Association 

Manufacturers,  October  16,  19'io 


<jf   Cotton 


Statement. — Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  South  do  not  warrant  any 
further  increases  in  wage  rates  in  the  southern  textile  industry.  Average  hourly 
earnings  for  the  southern  textile  industry  increased  88.9  percent  during  World 
War  II  fi-om  36.3  cents  an  hour  in  September  1939  to  68.6  cents  in  July  1945. 
During  the  same  period,  however,  the  cost  of  living  of  wage  earners  (as  measured 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board)  increased  only  25.2  percent;  the 
cost  of  living  in  60  cities  increased  27.4  percent ;  and  the  purchasing  ix>wer  of 
the  dollar  dropped  but  20.1  i>ercent.  Accordingly,  the  southern  textile  worker 
is  better  able  to  afford  a  higher  standard  of  living  today  than  before  the  war. 

Comments. — It  should  be  pointed  out  that  wages  in  the  southern  cotton  textile 
mills  have  always  been  comjiaratively  low.  Straight-time  earnings  have  in- 
creased about  80  percent  from  September  1939  to  July  1945  and  according  to  recent 
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dnta  snppliPfl  by  the  War  Lalmr  Board  more  fl.an  70  percent  of  the  cotton-textile 

mnr].  oasior.  The  NIClTSis  nno^^^^^^^  ^  t'^  'T^''  adjustmenf  to  that  rate 
living  are  sovoralnoinVrJnw*^rfh?./r^  ^-  ^'-  •'"'^^'*''^  ^"  ^''^  ino'caso  in  costs  of 
tics  In  addmon  n  [n<^  nw  /  ^^"''"^  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
have  incre '^'cl'P,^,?^^^^^^^^  lower  incon.e  brackets 

in  .Inne  1!M5  were  innrovi.,,.  /„!,.  oc  ?    o^         '  ""'•^'^  classes  of  wase  earners  and 

nrdize  the  fntu^eof  tt  SJrv'n^^'irJr"'!."'  •"^"""'■fi'"'  «"'  ""vion.sly  Jec^" 
inevitahlv  ahead  and  si  ce  i„h„rV.  T  "  ""■""*■'"  *''"  '™"  •^'"'"'^^  ^^•"^  »™ 
dollar  aiiv  apm'eVinhle  cre',,e  „  V  "^  «''"•<■«','■."  ^4  to  33  p..rcent  of  the  mill 
Because  the  inrtmn  oner  rtesf.^  I,  '^*^  ''""  "  s^-fi""*'?  affect  the  industrv. 
..ecessarih  n"'     p?ieeTnc,v'Z  "  ^.'irT:'-";!'  ""'•.'"r'A'"  ""^'  '^«'«  '^""l" 

-•^.nn,  „.ar.i„  f.^jr  p^in't  dor;%j;;„i':r;:;;:;^'':r';!;r^;:r?^,^^^^^^^ 

...ore  than  40  ,K.,cent  in  the  previous  K)-y™r"p;H^7i^^^^^^       «"  '"/'••"'f  "^ 

Smo  ;;^;7:^i;;nirSut/:;f%ri^^ 

textile  workers  and  thr^n    c   nlV  f    .     ,"'!"  '"«'"!>.»'^  "-turn  of  experienced 

anr;^:'t;raXi\T,iori!.\-;t';r^^^^^ 

were  refle<.ted  i^n  the  very  faTorX,rZfl^  Z^^jriUTf  J/^  SstT^nr^l 

.es';;:"t^ire'Sne1n,^:tfv1sXnYn  mf'^'  "'^  >^'-"'»*''  "'^'^'«"""  »'»> 
..f  Dr.  Claudius  T.  Munhi^.^'of'^r  O  ,tZ'''^xt  I'e  SS^  ""  '"^  ^'"''""^"' 
.):S:^rr^^r.rjX-"„~^^^^^  the  economy 

wl^Xrn7eXZilra''dt^™a^'^^^^ 

more  efficient  workers.     Moreovei  Imw    h-u  the  TT  1.  ^    ^  ^I'l  '"'"^  ^^  ^^'^^^'^ 

that  the  agricultural  labor  sLrtaW  wHl  coLti,  L  '''  '^"'^'^^•.  ^^  '^  ""l'k^l>' 

n,S:r^:;s;^^;!;;^^s^- ^^^^  ^^e  total 

operated  in  this  country  halbeen  h^^^^^^^  l^f  ^^^^^^  «P"»^le  hours 

period.  The  total  nunVber  of  aXe  Sind  e  h^^^^^  icS"  "'^'"  ^\"'''"^  ^^^  ^^her 
than  in  1923  when  the  number  Sa?tvesnin[^^  ri^  7''^  ^^  ^^^^'^"^  J^'^^^*''' 
total  active  spindle-hours  have  been  Smf/g  d  Mu  Th^^^^  IJl'f-  J'"}''  '^'^ 
of  the  industry  to  attract  new  labor  btSuTof  the^^!i?^  *  "^  ^^"^ ''^''^'''^ 
Nevertheless,  the  average  number  of  active  sSle  ho  r«  f  ^\T^l  ^''"^  ^'«^^«' 
of  1945  was  still  11  percent  above  the  ?923  average  Cs  /^l  -^^  ^?'  ^  ^''"^^^^ 
able  to  reduce  its  overhead  costs  by  operatfng  at  a  mu^h  M  "^^yf^^T  Iu»s  been 
than  in  earlier  years.  Moreoverf  even  tiie  smaller  i„nf  ''?*'''.''' ^^P''^^^^^  • 
.apable  of  produch.g  the  greatest  quantity  of  goods  ev^hn.^^^^^ ""/,  spindles  were 
■nd  all  of  tl.e  wartime  demand  coild  hav-e  be^ii^uNtleJ  """^'^  the.industry 

if  the  industry  had  been  able  to  man  the  machines      "  ^  existing  equi.  ment 

Statement. ~*'It  the  Government  continues  its  publiclv  nnn^„       a      ^. 
tariffs  it  will  be  difficult  to  protect  the  textile   vork^rl  ''^,''2       .^  T^^'^y  ^^  low 
?ow  price  labor  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Brazilians  The  ptT'"'''''  ^^""T^  ^^^ 
•ther  nationalities."  ^       '  ^^^  Europeans  and  many 
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Comments. — It  is  generally  recognized  that  it  will  require  a  considerable  period 
of  time  for  the  major  competing  nations  to  reach  large  scale  production  and 
satisfy  their  own  internal  needs  for  cotton  textiles.  Our  own  crying  demands 
will  give  full  outlet  for  the  production  of  American  mills  during  the  immediate 
ix>st-war  period.  The  reestablishment  of  productivity  trends  mentioned  earlier 
will  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the  industry  to  the  proposed  new  minimum  and 
preserve  its  normal  competitive  relationship  with  foreign  producers. 

Htatcmctit. — The  proposed  differentials  between  wage  classifications  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  fixing  of  a  wage  structure.  "Such  an  undertaking  would  inevitably 
cause  many  embarrassments  for  the  United  States  Congress  and  *  *  *  might 
result  in  great  harm  to  the  workers,  as  well  as  to  the  industry  which  they  serve." 

(■ommentH. — The  as.sociation's  concern  over  the  occupational  minimum  wage 
classifications  proposed  in  S.  1349  is  unquestionably  exaggerated.  However,  as  I 
have  indicated  in  my  own  statement  before  your  committee,  there  appear  to  be 
valid  reasons  for  questioning  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  bill's  full  provisions 
in  that  respect. 

^Statement  of  Clarence  J.  Bourg,  Vice  President,  American  Suf/ar  Cam  League, 

October  19,  19^5 

Statement.— The  American  Sugar  Cane  league  opposes  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  because  of  the  inability  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  processors  to 
operate  successfully  under  the  squeeze  between  minimum  wage  rates  and  strict 
control  over  prices.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  Louisiana  State  University 
covering  1944  operations  showed  that  19  of  the  29  mills  studied  experienced  an 
average  net  loss  of  almost  $18,0(X)  or  about  3  percent  of  investment.  "The  survey 
established  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  processors  lost  money  and  the  industry 
averaged  out  a  loss."  Based  on  the  experience  of  the  19  mills  which  lost  money 
in  1!)44,  the  statement  sliow^  tiie  increases  in  the  losses  which  the  mills  would 
suffer  under  higher  wage  rates.  Under  a  65-cent  minimum,  and  a  25-cent  increase 
to  all  employees,  the  1944  loss  for  these  19  mills  would  have  averaged  almost 
$52,000,  or  about  11  percent  on  investment;  at  a  70-cent  minimum  and  a  30-cent 
increase  in  rates,  the  loss  would  have  averaged  almost  $59,000 ;  and  at  a  75-cent 
minimum  and  a  35-cent  increase,  the  loss  would  have  averaged  about  $66,000 
Kven  higher  losses  would  have  been  experienced  if  the  present  exemption  under 
section  7  (c)  were  remove<l  and  the  industry  were  to  operate  under  section  7(b) 
(3)  based  on  the  assumption  employees  would  have  worked  an  84  hour  week. 

C'owimcn^s.— The  league's  analysis  was  confined  to  mills  already  operating  at  a 
loss  and  naturally  an  increase  in  wages  would  increase  the  loss  if  all  other  factors 
remained  the  same.  However,  the  association's  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  in- 
crease  seems  exaggerated  since  mills  operating  at  a  loss  are  not  likely  to  preserve 
existing  differentials  between  all  occupational  groups.  Moreover,  there  are  66 
raw  sugar  factories  in  Louisiana  and  nothhig  is  said  concerning  the  profit  expe- 
rience of  the  other  units  except  that  10  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  making 
some  return  on  their  investment.  In  addition,  this  survey  was  confined  to  one 
crop  year  and  the  operations  for  this  particular  period  are  not  claimed  to  be 
typical.  The  fact  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  expanded  significantly 
since  the  1920's  would  indicate  that  1944  was  not  an  average  vear.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  raw  sugar  made  per  ton  of  sugarcane  was 
lower  in  1944  than  in  any  year  since  1932.  The  150  pounds  of  raw  sugar  obtained 
I)er  ton  of  cane  in  liM4  is  7  percent  less  than  the  average  of  162  pounds  for  this 
^^Zll'^'r^.^^^  ^^  percent  less  than  the  maximum  yield  of  171  pounds  obtained  in 
19,.9.  It  IS  possible  that  if  the  yield  had  been  typical  in  1944,  the  firms  represented 
in  the  survey  would  all  have  shown  profits.  In  addition,  many  integrated  sugar 
companies  make  their  profit  from  agricultural  and  other  operations  rather  than 
from  milling  and  are  thus  able  to  continue  in  business  indefinitelv  despite  the  fact 
that  one  particular  phase  of  their  integrated  operations  is  not  profitable  Since 
we  have  no  information  on  the  accounting  and  cost  allocation  methods  used  we 
are  unable  to  determine  why  this  segment  of  this  industry  operated  at  a 'loss 
during  the  generally  profitable  year  of  1944.  In  1941  it  was  estimated  that  about 
one-third  of  the  sugar  milled  in  Louisiana  was  grown  by  the  factorv  owners 
themselves. 

Since  the  demand  for  sugar  greatly  exceed  the  supply  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  the  next  few  years,  it  is  apparent  that  such  losses  in  the  sugar 
industry  as  may  exist  are  not  due  to  depressed  market  conditions.  If  the 
industry  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  cannot  operate  profitalily  under  present 
ceiling  prices,  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  some  increases  Would  be  granted 
on  the  basis  of  a  higher  minimum. 
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Statetnent.— The  league  asks  that  the  7  (c)  exemption  for  sngarcane  processing 
not  be  eliminated  from  tlie  act,  for  these  reasons:  (1)  It  will  n^ike  it  necessary 
for  the  industry  to  hire  additicmal  workers;  (2)  it  will  be  diffinilt  for  the 
industry  to  find  the  additional  workers  which  it  will  need:  and  (3)  it  will  add 
to  the  ilidustry's  cost  of  production. 

CowmcfitM. — Since  the  industry  is  now  operating  on  an  84-hour  week,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  labor  force  by  50  percent  in  order  for  the  industry 
to  operate  within  the  7  (b)  (3)  seasonal  exemption  now  available,  if  overtime 
penalties  are  to  be  avoided.  This  would  require  a  change  from  the  present  two 
12-Iumr  shift  system  to  three  8-hour  shift  system.  While  there  was  a 
scarcity  <»f  labor  in  the  cane  sections  of  Louisiana  during  the  war,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  this  situation  will  prevail  in  the  postwar  period.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  sufficient  labor  for  three-shift  operations  will  be  available  for  the 
next  season,  which  starts  in  October  1046.  There  aiipears  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  three-shift  system  of  operation  will  add  to  the  industry's  cost  of  production, 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  will  probably  decrease  the  costs  to  the  extent  that  labor 
will  be  more  efficient  when  working  shorter  hours.  Such  savings  would  be 
partly  offset,  however,  during  those  few  years  in  which  the  season  exceeds  14 
weeks  in  length  by  the  overtime  pay  required  to  compensate  for  hours  in  excess 
of  40  per  week.  When  requesting  a  sea.soual  exemption  under  section  7  (b)  (3) 
the  industry  stated  that  the  season  extended  from  October  to  early  January,  a 
I^eriod  of  somewhat  less  than  14  weeks. 


Stntrtnrvt  of  T.  B. 


GittiHpK,  A'<i<if<t'int  Vice  Pnmdvnf  of  the  Western   UuUm 
Trief/rnph  Co.,  Ortoher  19,  WV) 


Statement —Mr.  Gittings.  in  requesting  that  S.  1349  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  render  its  minimum  wage  provisions  inapplicable  to  messengers  under  18 
years  of  age  employed  principally  in  the  pick-up  aiTd  delivery  of  telegrams  and 
letters  implied  that  the  Administrator  has  capriciously  refused  to  grant  sub- 
mi  nimlim  rates  for  his  company's  messengers  under  the  present  act. 

"When  the  present  act  was  under  consideration,  Congress  evidently  recognized 
that  in  fairness  to  the  telegraph  companies  and  without  serious  prejudice  to 
the  national  policv  which  Congress  was  about  to  adopt,  our  messengers  might 
well  be  exempted  to  some  extent  from  the  general  minimum;  and  at  the  request 
of  the  telegraph  companies,  and  in  order  evidently  to  afTord  them  some  relief  in 
this  respect  a  provision  was  in.serted  in  the  act  authorizing  the  Administrator 
to  permit  the  employment  of  'messengers  employed  exclusively  in  delivering 
letters  and  messages'  as  such  wages  lower  than  the  general  minimum  as  he  might 
i.rescribe  In  practice  it  turned  out  that  this  attemiit  to  afford  us  reliet  failed 
I.f  its  purpose.  The  Adnmistrator  refused  to  avail  hirtm'lf  of  the  anthontfi  for 
ttno  reasons:  First,  beeanse  the  authoritij  rcas  conditioned  on  a  shonnnf;  that  it 
iras  necessary  to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportunities  for  emploifnient,  and  he 
took  the  position  that  wr  could  not  get  along  without  the  messengers;  and 
secondly  because,  in  the  face  of  the  manifest  intent  of  Congress  to  relieve  the 
telegraph  companies,  he  ruled  that  it  eoiild  not  he  said  that  our  messnigerswere 
employed  exclusively  in  delirering  letters  and  messages.  Technically  this  is 
t  rue  '  Messengers  are  frequently  summoned  by  call  box  or  telephone,  and  when 
thev  go  out  of  the  telegraph  office  we  do  not  know  whether  the  customer  wisiies 
them  to  pick  up  a  telegram  or  letter  or  perhaps  to  take  his  brief  case  to  the 
railway  station  or  perform  somo  other  errand  service.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
time  it  will  bo  a  telegram,  but  it  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  other  services. 

fitalics  supplied.!  ^        ,     ..       ti»     ,^,l...      ,      .,.  .        y    u^„n 

Comments— For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  Mr.  Gittings   criticism.  I  should 

first  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  section  14  of  the  act,  which  specifically  sets 

forth  the  conditions  under  which  the  Administrator  may  permit  employment 

<.f  messengers  at  subminimiim  rates:  .        ^    ,        *    ^ 

♦'The  Administrator  to  the  extent  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtaihnent  of 

oTWortunitics  for  employment,  shall  by  regulations  or  by  orders  provide  for  (II 

the   emplovment   of     *     *     *     messengers   employed   exclusively   in   delivering 

letters  and  messages,  under  special  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of 

the  Administrator,  at  such  wages  lower  than   the  inininiuin   wage  applicable 

under    section    f,    *     ♦     *     as    the    Administrator    shall    prescribe.     *     ♦     *" 

^^The^Vestern  Union  Telegraph  Co.  has  on  two  different  occasions  requested 
nn  exemption  to  permit  the  employment  of  messengers  at  subminimum  wage 
rptes      The  first  time  was  in  October  1938,  when  the  company  based  its  request 
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on  its  alleged  inability  to  pay  the  statutory  «^i«^«JXt7erfor  employment.  Tt 
to  its  messengers  without  curtailment  of  oPP^/^^^^^^f, J,^/  ^id^Jt  meet  the 
that  time  the  application  was  denied  because^  the  c^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

requirement  established  by  Congress  that  the  /exemption  ^  ^„  ^j  g^go 
-messengers  employed  exclusively  in  delivering  lett^^^^"^  wagTreque^ted  was 
because  the  company  could  not  show  that  ^he  submi    mum  w^^^^^  . 

necessary  to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportunities  toi  employment.     ^^  . 

™?  the  W'^stern  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  expan-on  of  its  business 
the  vears  since  1938  have  sustained  the  accuracy  of  this  a^ci^i^"-  ^  .^  _„.  .„„«, 
\Jan  in  1944  the  company  requested  an  exemption  from  the  40fent  vva^ 
order  minimum  ^^tsme"seng^^^  At  this  time  the  company  was  able  to  show 
thaftre  mongers  were  employed  exclusively  in  ^^^^ivering  messages  and  let- 
e?s  but  U  was  unable  to  establish  a  reasonable  basis  for  Ending  that  a  su^- 
I^J^imum  wage  was  necessary  to  pi^vent  curUiUmen    ^^  ^^^^^^^ 


wage  for  this  industry,  was  Sis7,J3o,U(>h.     msr  yeai   ii^  »^i   ;  decision 

w.,«  '«7(r.7^9*>     These  facts  seem  to  me  to  show  conclusnely  that  the  decision 

oLnv  authority  tfrn^^         than  40  cents  an  hour  was  based  on  an  accurate 

LpprSfof  the^a^tfrelating  to  the  standards  imposed  by  Congress  on  the 

'^^4^cf^7r' GUtlngs  does  not  contest  the  factual  basis  of  the  two  decisions  cited 
above  hfsorTtS  is  in  the  last  analysis  directed  against  my  conforming  with 

'^ri::;''m^r:^Zt!^tU.u  provided  for  messengers  in  the  P-s-t  act 

sho  Id  noi  be  widened  through  amendment.  The  -^^I^^J^^"  ",,Tg  \^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  1  nos^ible  exemption  to  messengers  employed  exclusively  in  deliveung  letters 
and  rssages  was  Sriglnally  incorporated  to  prevent  the  exemp^on  from  applying 
to  the  vast  number  of  other  types  of  messengers  engaged  in  industry  as  a  whole. 
In  V ievv  of  tie  obiectives  envisaged  by  the  act,  suc-h  a  restriction  appears  both 
wise  and  necessarv.  Moreoer.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  provision  permitting  the 
granting  of  subminimum  rates  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  ouDortunities  for  employment  should  be  retained. 

As  a  final  comment,  I  can  see  no  justifiable  basis  for  the  complete  removal 
of  messengers  under  18  years  of  age  from  the  minimum  ^"8^  .^.'"^^^'\^^2^'^^^; 
the  act  Should  the  Congress  decide  to  revise  the  messenger  provision  the  most 
that  should  be  done  is  to  establish  a  lower  guaranteed  minimum  for  juvenile 
messengers  than  the  Go-cent  minimum  being  considered. 

Statement.-The  company  cannot  afford  the  burden  of  a  65-cent  minimum  sinee 
its  establishment  would  cause  a  direct  increase  in  the  company  s  annual  pay  ro  1 
amounting  to  $10,938,000.  not  including  the  spiraling  effect  of  an  increased  mini- 
mum on  wage  levels  above  it,  or  increased  social-security  taxes.  In  1^44  when 
?ross  revenue  was  at  an  all-time  high,  earnings  before  taxes  amo^^^ted  to 
$13  637.392.  The  added  cost  of  $10,938,000  resulting  from  a  65-cent  nunimum 
would  have  left  $2,629,392  before  taxes  in  1944,  and  in  prewar  years  this  would 
have  wiped  out  the  net  earnings  and  brought  about  sizable  losses. 

Commm^^,-While  we  do  not  have  adequate  information  on  the  company  s 
operations  with  which  to  contest  its  cost  figures,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  rate 
of  turn-over  of  personnel  is  exceedingly  great,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  com- 
panv  to  hire  efficient  workers  because  of  its  low  wage  rates.  It  is  believed  that 
a  65-cent  minimum  would  enable  the  company  to  attract  more  efficient  employees 
as  well  as  to  cut  its  labor  turn-over  significantly. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  company  s 
statement  on  S.  1349,  the  War  Labor  Board  handed  down  two  decisions  affecting 
the  company's  employees.  On  October  17,  1945,  the  Board  ordered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  55-cent  minimum  hourly  rate  for  all  the  company's  experienced  employ- 
ees outside  the  metropolitan  New  York  area,  except  foot  and  bicycle  messengers 
for  whom  the  Board  ordered  a  starting  rate  of  45  cents  an  hour  and  50  cents 
after  30  days.  For  the  metropolitan  New  York  area,  the  regional  war  labor 
board's  decision  of  October  23,  1945,  which  the  company  has  since  indicated  its 
intention  of  appealing  to  the  National  Board,  granted  a  general  increase  of  lU 
cents  an  hour,  established  a  65-cent  minimum  rate  for  all  non-messengers  and  a 
55-cent  minimum  for  messengers.  On  the  basis  of  these  new  wage  rates,  the 
direct  wage  bill  increase  necessary  to  meet  the  65-cent  minimum  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  that  shown  in  the  company's  statement. 
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Statements  of  Messrs.  John  B.  Lawrence  and  Peter  T.  Beardslejf  Represent ing 
the  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  October  25, 19^5 

Statement. — Mr.  Lawrence,  in  discussing  the  interpretation  of  the  exemption 
provided  by  the  present  section  13(b)  (1)  of  the  act,  referred  to  "the  great  amount 
of  confusion  and  disastrous  liability  that  is  being  visited  on  our  industry  by 
administrative  distortion  of  tlie  intent  of  Congress."     He  further  st.ited : 

"The  exemption  ran  to  those  employees  over  whom  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  jurisdiction.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  contrary 
to  the  time  honored  course  followed  by  Federal  bureaucracy  began  to  deny  juris- 
diction over  as  many  classes  of  employees  as  they  conveniently  could.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Wage-Hour  Division  moved  in  on  tlie  situation  and  grabbed  con- 
trol right  and  left,  with  constantly  changing  'interpretations'  of  law  which  would 
arouse  envy  of  many  of  the  bureaus  of  the  defeated  Axis  governments." 

Mr.  Beardsley's  comment,  wliile  they  appear  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  criticism 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  exemption  by  the  courts,  inchiding  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  also  refer  to  "so-called  'interpretations'  "  of  the  Administrator 
"which  neither  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  nor  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
gave  him  the  power  to  make,  and  which  he  himself  admits  are  not  binding."  Mr. 
Beardsley  stated  that  by  these  interpretations,  which  "are  constantly  being 
revised,"  the  Administrator  "has  helped  to  further  muddle  a  situation  which, 
without  added  mischief,  was  thorougldy  confused  already."  He  stated,  "Of 
course,  the  all-too-often  forgotten  tax  payer  paid  the  bill  for  the  Administrator's 
trip  into  legal  territory  not  granted  him  by  the  Congress." 

Comments. — It  is  true,  as  I  stated  to  the  subcommittee,  that  the  Administrator 
has  no  power  to  issue  authoritative  interpretations  of  general  provisions  of  the 
act.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out,  the  Administrator 
"is  obliged  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  conduct  without  the  law,  so  that  he  should 
seek  injunctions  to  stop  it,  and  that  witliin  the  law,  so  that  he  has  no  call  to  inter- 
fere." As  was  stated  more  at  length  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  Congress  on  page  8,  these  interpretations  have  been  issued  in  response 
to  public  demand  for  information  about  the  law  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  persons  subject  to  the  law  should  be  forwarned  of  the  criteria  necessarily 
adopted  by  the  Administrator  for  the  guidance  of  himself  and  his  agents  in  the 
work  of  administration  and  enforcement. 

Mr.  Beardsley  refers  to  the  fact  that  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  9  relating  to 
the  section  13(b)  (1)  exemption  has  been  revised  five  times.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  this  act,  unlike  some  other  Federal  legislation,  "puts  upon 
the  courts  the  independent  responsibility  of  applying  ad  hoc  the  general  terms  of 
the  statute  to  an  intinite  variety  of  complicated  industrial  situations"  Kirschhauni 
V.  Walling  (316  U.  S.  517).  The  Administrator's  first  interpretation  of  this 
exemption  was  made  public  in  an  interpretjitive  bulletin  and  was  reported  to 
Congress  in  the  Administrator's  First  Annual  Report  on  page  24.  This  interpre- 
tation was  based  on  the  Administrator's  best  judgment  after  studying  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  exemption  since  there  was  at  that  time  no  judicial  guidanc*e. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  that  this  interpretation  was  in  one  respect 
incorrect,  it  was,  of  course,  changed.  Such  subsequent  changes  as  have  been 
made  have  likewise  not  been  the  result  of  administrative  whim  or  caprice,  but 
have  been  necessitated  by  rulings  of  the  courts.  Surely  it  cannot  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  Congress  intended  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  to  be  unresponsive 
to  appellate  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  interpreting  this  exemption,  among 
others. 

It  is  true  that  the  exemption  in  its  present  form  is  extremely  difficult  to  apply, 
and  that  a  number  of  points  of  interpretation  have  not  yet  been  finally  settled 
by  the  courts.  I  had  situations  such  as  this  in  mind  when  I  recommended  to 
Congress  that  the  Administrator  be  given  power  to  make  regulations  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  implement  the  act's  provisions  and  to  protect  employers  from 
any  civil  or  criminal  liability  where  they  were  complying  with  such  regulations, 
with  respect  to  this  exemption,  as  I  indicated  to  the  subcommittee,  the  provisions 
of  S.  1349  would  serve  to  make  its  scope  more  definite  and  to  eliminate  what  is 
now  "no  man's  land"  between  the  two  acts.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  basic 
solution  to  the  problem  is  not,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  a  broadening  of 
this  exemption,  but  is  rather  its  elimination.  Althongh  both  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
Mr.  Beardsley  appear  to  feel  that  this  would  discriminate  against  the  trucking 
industry  in  favor  of  the  railroads,  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  that  railroad  em- 
ployees who  are  not  at  present  entitled  to  overtime  under  this  act  were,  early 
in  1944,  awarded  increases  in  wages  which  included  amounts  approved  under 
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the  stabilization  program  as  a  wage  a^J"«tment  in  Ueu  of  week^^ 

I  need  hardly  add  that  as  a  matter  of  ^'''^^}^\^J'f'^'l^^^  and  that  I 

that  the  railroad  and  motor  carrier  industries  be  treated  i^^^ticaiiy  ci 
should  naturally  not  object  to  elimination  of  the  overtime  exemption  now  avail 

^'l^ril^^r-^.tawrence  refers  to  litigation  apparently  in  the  ca^  of  Keei^ 
V    Uuher  &  Huher  Motor  Express,  Inc.,  western  district  of  Kentucky,  aecme^ 
T^imiarv  30  1945  as  an  instance  in  which  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division    leacnea 
?he  htgh  poin    of' distortion"  and  was  "successfully  attempting,  ^y  mtei^i^^^^^^^^^^ 
leyrdemain.  to  stem  the  progress  of  more  than  20  years  in  automotive  mainte 

""^ZnTe^fs'-it  was  held  in  this  case  that  employees  rebuilding  motor-vehicle 

?£E^t  St^/c^n^s-rtrs^^^^   =5  ji 

.  STowe'T^o'presLibe^ullifications  and  magnum  hours  of  ^ervaee   (Urn  ed 

TsucS  althougl  U  subs^ueul^y  followed  the  ruling  laid  down  by  the  court 
"'Vv^frrfHl-Mr   Beardsley  criticizes  the  Supreme  Court's  holding  that  over- 

ft''~  t"o  poi"  om  that  ^^  ""^'^  f«-  M---  ^"z^tK' Tf^;- 

nimrtThat  nH    •  to  this  decision  "it  had  been  generally  assumed  that  if  the 

ttLate  wiees  OTi(    in  any  workweek  equaled   the  minimum  wage  for  the 

nggiepte  wages  pauiJuy  ,    ,,,        ,    minimum  for  all  overtime,  the 

^'fV'^'LoI^n^nedwfth"  Not  only  was  such  an  assumption  directly  con- 
?varfto  the"  Sminiltra^  ve  Interpretation  contained  in  the  Division's  widely 
•fJ!iot?.rt  Infer  mutative  Bulletin  No.  4  and  in  the  Administrator's  First  Annual 
Renort  to  Congris  (^12)  hut,  as  was  carefully  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme 
«*^P";Vr,.V,^  ?,>,,?.., ,v  to  tl  e  e\i)Iicif  language  of  the  act  and  to  the  legislative 
Sorv  Zreove  :  tie  gi'rat  nlalorlty  of  fhe  Federal  district  .and  appellate 
couns  had  alieadv  indicated  that   such  an  assumption  was  uwustifled,  even 

romne?^  Com..  issTon  a,.d -the  A.lministrator  regarding  jurisdiction  over  em- 
Srov^I  of  motor  carriers,"  which  he  appears  to  feel  results  from  the  adminis- 
?nitiTe  h  t^retation  tlu\t  an  employee  who  spends  the  greater  part  of  h.8 
woJkweek  i..  work  whlc;,  is  not  subject  to  the  Commissions  jurisdiction  is  not 

'''^!^^Z':p!i:::'^^!^^^^  it  was  bCleved  that  Congress 

nrb'nlT  oVttelxeCi  n  It  w^  that  this  was  a  reasonable  position  where 
exemntio,rwas  dependent  upon  the  ,1urlsdlction  of  anotlier  Government  agency, 
exemption  was  <i(-yc  i  j      j  ^  dec  sions  indicating  its  propriety, 

I^h'^s  b^n  Tustafned  by  othe.  coui-ts  since  that  time.    It  is  signlfica.it  In  this 

dTVoIo  Creo^^Vf'n/  d  Produce  Co.  (57  F.  Supp.  938)  ;  and  Shainv.  Arnwur'^d  Co. 
f4f  Sunn  W)  I  do  not  think  the  application  of  this  principle  should  be  con- 
sidered as  in  conflict  with  the  position  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  9^^«^"^tnnr« 
whXfhP  Commission  has  power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maximum  hours 
of  servict^^^S^^^^^^^  employees  performing  work  directly  affecting  the 

of  service  toiraoio  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  under  the  Motor 

?ar'rier  ic"  c'mmiL^^^^  to  interpret  the  exemption  pro- 
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vided  by  section  13  (b)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  No  power  or 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  amount  or  iwreentage  of  work  aftecting  safety  of 
operation  which  must  be  performed  by  any  employee  in  a  workww^k  in  order 
to  bring  hini  within  the  scope  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act  exemption  is 
claimed  by  the  Commission.  It  is,  further,  our  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mission does  not  maintain  that  it  has  imwer  to  prescril>e  the  qualifications  which 
motor-carrier  employees  must  possess  while  performing  work  which  does  not 
affect  safety  of  o[)eration  of  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  or  to  prescribe 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  that  they  may  spend  in  work  not  alVecting  safety 
of  operations. 

Statement. — Mr.  Lawrence  quoted  criticism  from  one  employer  in  the  industry 
to  the  effect  that  our  inspt^tors  are  browbeating  or  entrapping  operators  and 
trying  to  stimulate  employee  litigation. 

Comments. — I  can  only  say  that  no  rule  of  conduct  for  our  inspectors  has  been 
more  strictly  laid  down  than  that  they  are  impartial  fact  finders  whose  job 
is  merely  to  ascertain  violations  if  they  have  occurred  but  not  to  lead  employees 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  improi)erly  compensated  if  such  is  not  the  case. 
Any  activity  of  the  sort  described  in  the  letter  quoted  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  testi- 
mony is  contrary  to  instruction  and  I  should  be  more  than  glad  to  have  the 
name  of  any  inspector  and  the  occasion  on  which  he  has  allegedly  so  far  departed 
from  the  contines  of  his  job  so  that  proper  disciplinary  action  can  be  taken. 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender  on  the  Effects  of  lucreasitiff  the  Minimum  Wage 
in  the  Southern  Lumber  I  nil  u  if  try,  October  2,  19-'i5 

Senator  Ellender  introduced  into  the  record  a  statement  purp<irting  to  show 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  which  would  be  occasioned  by  mininmm  wage 
rates  higher  than  40  cents.  While  it  was  stated  that  the  estimates  were  based 
on  cost  figures  of  190  sawmills  in  the  South,  an  analysis  of  the  figures  given 
shows  that  the  computations  were  made  simply  by  applying  the  same  percentage 
increase  to  the  present  ceiling  price  on  lumber,  presumal)ly  southern  pine,  as 
exists  between  a  given  mininmm  and  40  cents.  Thus,  the  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  lumber  under  a  50-cent  minimum  was  exactly  2.")  percent  higher  than 
under  the  present  40-cent  minimum,  and  the  estimate  under  a  GO-cent  mininmm 
was  exactly  50  percent  higher,  et  cetera. 

Such  a  calculation  fails  to  recognize  certain  basic  economic  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  labor  costs  are  only  one  of  a  number  of  factors  which  enter  into  total  costs 
of  producing  lumber.  In  1042,  for  example,  wages  and  salaries  in  a  represe»ita- 
tive  groups  of  southern  pine  mills  were  somewhat  less  than  half  of  total  produc- 
tion costs,  and  many  of  the  other  cost  factors  such  as  stnnqiage  and  depreciation 
would  not  be  directly  affected  by  an  increase  in  the  minimum.  Furthermore, 
even  the  labor  cost  of  producing  lumber  would  not  rise  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  since  the  vast  majority  of  workf^rs  in  the  industry  are 
currently  receiving  consideiably  more  than  40  cents. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  the  industry  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as 
of  August  1944,  a  4r)-cent  mininunn  would  have  required  a  direct  labor  cost 
increase  of  only  seven-tenths  of  1  i>ercent  for  the  basic  lumber  industry  as  a 
whole  and  only  1%  percent  for  the  lumber  industry  in  the  South.  Thus,  the 
rise  in  total  costs  of  producing  southern  pine  would  be  less  than  1  percent  and 
12%  percent  as  estimated  in  the  statement  submitted  by  Senator  Ellender. 
Producers  might  well  be  able  to  absorb  this  small  increase  within  the  present 
ceiling  price  and  thus  cause  no  rise  whatever  in  the  i)rice  to   the  consumer. 

On  the  basis  of  the  same  study  a  50-cent  minimum  wage  would  result  in  a 
direct  labor  cost  increase  of  4.7  percent  in  the  southern  lumber  industry,  0.3 
percent  in  the  northern  lumber  industry,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
in  the  western  lumber  industry.  The  corresponding  figures  at  a  r»5-cent  mini- 
mum are  11.2  percent  for  the  South,  1.1  iiercent  for  the  North,  and  less  than  0.1 
percent  for  the  West;  at  a  60-opnt  niininnun,  18.0  i)ercent,  2.4  percent,  and  less 
than  0.1  percent;  at  a  65-cent  mininnuu.  27.3  percent,  4.9  percent,  and  less  than 
0.1  percent :  at  a  70-cent  minimum,  36.1  percent,  ^A  percent,  and  less  than  0.1 
percent;  and  at  a  75-cent  minimum,  45  percent,  12.0  percent,  and  0.1  percent. 

From  these  statistics  it  is  apparent  that  even  a  75-eent  minimum  would  have 


percentages  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  estimates  <-outained  in  the  statement 
introduced  by  Senator  Ellender  that  a  (;;)-cent  mliiimum  would  raise  the  final 
selling  price  of  lumber  by  62.5  percent. 
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As  further  con.me,^  on  the  possible  effect  of  .aj>5^eent  i^^ 

industry,!  rail'  your  attention  to  ^l^^f^^^^^Vgrs^M   Mr   Ster  Bowles,  Ad- 
presented  to  vour  committee  on  N<»vember  2,  1945,  by  Mi.  cnestei 

ndnistrator  of  the  <  ffi<e  of  Price  Adnuinstration  :  rn^rcentage   (tobacco 

-The  lumber  and  timber  itulustry  has  ^1^^^,^^^,  ^.^/^^^''^^  th  "n  65  cents  an 

having  the  highest  percentage)  ^f  Nvorkers  emplo>ed  at  I'^^s  .^  ^^.^  .^_ 

hour,  namely,  54  ,.ercent.     The  n;^^^;;!^^^;"^^^^^^^^  or  ^J  perce^,  plus  a  few  other 
dustry  would  increase  pay  ro  Is  by  $6T,0O0^W0  or  J  perce    ,  i^  ^^^^ 

necessary   adjustments   to   nmmtain   the  wage  patterns.     "^^^   f        j^^^    ^^^e 
the  pos.sibility   of   absorbing   the   cost    '^^^  ^^.^^^  .^,^^^^^^^^ 

doubtful.    For  this  increase  anK>iints  ^o  4.^  Pei  cent  of  the^  >       industry,  a 

Yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  an  OP'\  ^^^"^P^SV^?;;  ipive  them  6  0  percent  before 
reducticm  of  4H  percent  in  I^^-A^s  won  d  f "    ^'^^^^/^^^^.^rVent  on  net  worth, 

rsvr^rrj^^it^'  ^:^^:^^^^^<-^  -w.  But 

^^'^rJo^I^l^^rr  1^^' oi:^^^  the  Picture   -^etition^s^^^^ 
translate  this  increase  '^\'';^^%^^lZl^,,''^^^^  result? 

^^J^^^^!.:^^  J^Sil^L!;e^ess  than  the 

figure  of  5  pprcent.*' 

,tate,ncM>  ^aUi,,,  iUc  Effect  o(  t^cFairl^r  S,a«,ar,s  Act  on  CotUin, 

Plants  in  Louisiana 

I  Should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  corr^Jt  certain  ^—^^^a^dards 

lished  under  the  act  are  "pt  borne  out  by  the  r^co^d^  operating  in  the 

In  1938,  the  year  in  ^b^^h  the  act  beca^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

city  of  New  Orleans  some  ^3  factor  espo^^^^       \(iditional  plants  were  located 
allied  products  such  as  hosiery  and  "^(kweai.     a  muim  a    i  .^^^^^8  that 

i,.  the  city  of  Shreveport.    The  ^^^J^'^^^t^^^^^  time  to 

six  of  these  firms,  all  located  in  ^ew  Oileans,  ce^sea  operai    g  ^^^^ 

the  following  seems  clear : 

Plant  A   This  plant  produced  only  for  local  consumption  and  its  manu- 

-Sv"S6.TwareUsX  tZi^^i^Z:^^  o.  ope^a- 
*'««;"  c"  The^wfJow  o"the"oZer  liquidated  the  firm  foUowing  the  owner's 
""iTani  D.  This  P'f  t  ^s  o^^rated  as  a„  adjunct  to  a  wh^^^^ 
"xX^U^ttaTrriu^ywr  thl'L:;;^  .^e^^n^ed  his  denta.  practice, 
which  he  still  maintains. 

,uent  first  came   o  o'>r  atY'^rtion  were  repeated  from  time  to  time  In  letters  to 

hour  mw  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  his  decision  to  discontinue  hi.  manu 
facturing  operations." 


I 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  equally  without  foundation.     In  this  instance 
too    the  claim  has  been  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  various 
activities  <vf  the  Division      Both  of  the  former  partners  of  this  firm'  Mr.  Morr"s 
^^'''   H     ?*"^  H.r.ch   have  categorically  denied  in  statements  to  the  d" 
sion  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  the  cause  of  the  closing  of  their 
hrm.     In  December  of  1940  Mr.  Baer  stated  the  competitive  situation  in  the  in 
dustry  [seersucker  suitsl  and  personal  requirenients  were  tbe  Sary  r'^^^^^^^^^ 
tor  the  discontinuance  of  the  operation  of  the  firm  of  Hi.sch  &  Baer.     SimilaTlv 
Hirsch!'''"'"^  ''  '^"''^"^  ^'^^  '^^  inspector's  notes  of  a  conversation  wUh  Mr! 
"My  partner  was  70  years  old,  had  accumulated  a  nice  income  through  invest- 

Sf  "fi!  "-^"'-T  '^"^'^^^^  *"  '^'''  ^"^-^^'"^^^  ^^'^  condu<-.e<l  and  was  anxims  to 
retire.  Likewise  I  was  also  thinking  of  retirement  as  I  had  also  acouired  a 
comfortable  incc^me  from  the  source  of  our  business.  In  1940  Mr  Baer  decided 
Uf'""^'  """^  ^^^^'^^^'^^  decided  to  liquidate  the  business.  My  decisL  no  to 
m>rganize  or  carry  on  a  one  was  based  on  the  fact  that  materials  were  becoming 
hard  to  procure  in  1940,  and  I  did  not  fe«^l  that  I  could  operate  witlmut  an 
experienced  partner  such  as  Mr.  Baer  had  been,  thus  I  agreed  to  the  iTq  Sa  ion 
lou  have  asked  me  specifically  if  the  minimum  wage  h^id  any  bearing  on  our 
decision   to  liQuidate.     In  answer   I    will   say  that  we  were  ^iv  ng  L  40-cent 

ZZTT  '!'  ^^"^K  ^'"^  '"^^"f  ^"'^^^"^  ^^  "^^'^'*^^^«^'  it  "Pward  someWhft  but  were 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  pricey  we  were  receiving  f<,r  our  product  I 
will  emphatically  state  that  the  40-cent  minimum  and  overtime  provisons  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  had  no  bearing  on  our  liquidation  a^uwHlCther 
furnish  any  other  information  to  this  effect  if  you  nee<l  it  "  luiuier 

In  further  connection  with  the  New  Orleans  sitimtion,  I  think  vou  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  at  least  three  new  apparel  plants  opened  i^  ha? 
city  in  the  years  followin.^  the  passage  of  the  act  and  t  ha  fa  1  These  plln^s 
have  continued  in  operation.  pianis 

We  have  found  in  our  experience,  almost  without  exception,  that  statements 
attempting  to  show  that  the  act  had  an  unfavorable  eftVct  on  certahi  pTams 
or  industries  were  based  on  insufiicient  or  inaccurate  information.  Even  wherl 
some  evidence  is  presented  which  might  indicate  that  the  act  did  have  some 
effect  there  is  no  certainty  that  other  and  more  basic  reasons  were  more  direX 
responsible,  such  as,  for  example,  inefficiency  of  operations,^act^?  La  er^I^ 
or  workers,  new  conditions  brought  on  by  the  wairthe  exlste.ice  of  S  low 
wages  previously  as  to  make  operations  impossible  under  any  decent  starfdar^ 
tlM^  'T^'^.'^^'Y  'W^'}^  particular  situation  is  concerned,^ there  is  cerS 
were  cLifrolJi'ng'  ^'"^'  "'^'  ''"'"'  "'"^"^  '^''^^  ^^^  ^''''  L^'^^'^*  sfaJfdards  Act 

I  am^gratified,  in  a  way,  that  this  ghost  of  the  past  has  again  been  revive<l 
since  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  finally  come  to  lay  it  once  and  for  all 


Exhibit  2 
Statement  on  Minimum  Wages  by  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator  of  thp 

First,  in  my  capacity  as  Price  Administrator,  charmi  with  the  rMnnn.ihnif^ 
of  holding  down  the  cost  of  living  and  malntalninK  a  stable  leve?  of  Si       '^ 

Second,  as  a  Government  otticial   concerned  witl,  the  fntnre  he«Uh^f  ,. 
^oplT^  «°1  *e  achievement  of  high  minimum  level  of  sS.ty  for  aH  of  our 

Third,  as  a  former  businessman  who  Is  fullv  famllinp  i»in.  «,„         ■  ■  , 

the  profit  system,  and  who  believes  that  our  free-en  ernri*"  *\^  workings  of 
best  hope  for  a  sustained  high  level  of  production  witi,  p^;:;:,^'^^-  auTf  om- 

Let  me  state  clearly  at  the  outset  that  in  mv  oninifm  ♦>»«  ^k 

wage  for  all  workers  in  interstate  cbmmerce  Vrop«»sed  in  .h'^oT,^  nnniraum 

f    iJ"»tfu  in  this  bill,  18  wholly 
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reasonable.     In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  for  the  health  of  our  economy 

that  it  be  enacted  into  law.  ^     .  _^  ^r.^,.Qtin<r  flf>ro«<9 

The  proposition  underlying  this  bill  is  that  any  b"Sln^«^  ^Pf^^|"^^ 
State  lines  must  provide  a  wage  scale  that  allows  a  decent  ^"""""^Jj;;"^/  .T! 
long  ago  refused  to  allow  a  minority  of  businessmen  to  ignoie  ^^^^[7 JJ^.J^*^ 
construction  of  their  plants.  We  long  ago  required  them  to.g"/^^^^^, /.^^^^^  iTf  «an?- 
against  accidents.  We  do  not  let  industry  ignore  the  public  1^^^  th  in  its  sam 
tation  systems.  And  in  103S  the  Congress  decided  that  it  s  agains^t  the  pubUc 
interest  for  business  to  operate  on  the  sweat  of  exploited  workers.  Any^"\ 
plover  so  inelRcient  that  he  could  stay  in  business  only  by  paying  ^-^^ftsnop 
wages— like  the  employer  who  could  stay  in  business  only  by  op<-rating  an  unsare 
plant— was  told  that  lie  did  not  belong  in  business.  ^^„ffivm«  «n 

This  bill  does  not  establish  a  new  congressional  policy.  It  merely  reaffirms  an 
established  policy-  In  '»y  vi^w  that  policy  cannot  be  reaffirmed  too  strongly.  It 
is  a  national  disgrace  thnt  today,  when  our  national  production  and  '"^«°^^  ^^^ 
at  peak  peacetime  levels,  there  should  still  be  inilli(ms  of  AmPTicans  who  exist 
on  pitifully  low  wages-wages  that  mean  malnutrition  for  the  breadwinners 
family!  wages  that  ^at  steadily  into  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  workei 

^^This  bill  is  intended  to  take  a  major  step  toward  y<^»»V'^''"S-^^''VlSifi?rhP.,^for 
unfortunate  that  it  cannot  cover  a  wider  field.  The  levels  which  ^t  establishe^s  for 
21A  million  workers  in  interstate  commerce  will  by  competition  bring  some  im- 
provement to  20,000.000  others  in  retail  trade,  laundries,  restaurants  and  other 
low-paid  occupations.  In  my  opinion,  however,  we  "^««t  h«^ten  he  ^ay  when 
comparable  protection  is  extended  to  every  American  worker  withcmt  exception 

The  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  has  been  established.  The  only  question  s 
its  application  to  present  conditions-how  much  the  statutory  minimum  needs 
to  be  raised  to  tit  conditions  as  they  are  today. 

What  is  prop<.sed  by  the  bill  is  a  revision  of  the  minimum  «tHtut«rywage  level 
from  40  to  65  cents  an  hour  and,  2  years  hence,  to  75  cents  an  hour.    Why  is  this 

revision  called  for?  ™..„«  ^uot.  if  wqo 

In  the  first  place,  the  40-cent  minimum  was  scarcely  a  living  wage  when  it  was 
established  in  1938.  To  an  employee  working  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year 
it  gave  only  $832  a  year.  That's  a  miserable  wage  for  a  worker  living  alone.  It  s 
an  impossible  wage  on  which  to  ask  a  man  to  raise  his  family. 

It  was  onlv  be<^ause  of  the  fact  that  wages  actually  as  low  as  10  cents  an  hour 
were  then  being  paid  in  some  areas  that  a  minimum  of  40  cents  '-^P^^^our  was  felt 
to  be  the  most  that  could  b?  accomplished  by  one  stroke  of  legislation.  After 
7  years  it  surely  is  time  to  reexamine  the  problem. 

Furthermore;  the  e<'onomic  developments  during  these  7  years  would  make  it 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  satutory  minimum  even  if  it  had  been  wholly  satis- 
factory in  the  first  instance.  The  real  value  of  the  statutory  wage  has  been 
Khnrnfv  reduced  bv  higher  living  costs.  .  , 

As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  one-half  of  the  proposed  immediate  increase  is  necessary  to 
equal  the  Increase  in  BLS  index  of  consumer  price  entering  the  cost  of  living. 
Since  1938  the  prices  paid  by  moderate  income  families  in  our  urban  areas  accord- 
ing the  the  oflScial  index  have  increased  some  30  percent.  k^..^^ 

This  increase  has  been  largely  halted  since  May  1943,  and  it  s  a  vastly  better 
record  than  that  of  World  War  No.  I.  However,  let's  remember  that  the  pr.c^ 
measured  by  the  index  in  1938  were  not  the  prices  that  submargmal  worken, 

^'^Before  the  war  thev  eked  (mt  a  living  at  the  bargain  counter.  They  bought  the 
clothing  that  had  been  passed  over  by  other  customers  because  of  unattractiyeness 
or  unserviceability.  They  bought  the  foods  which  were  a  glut  on  the  market  or 
which  were  marked  down  just  before  the  close  of  business  to  avoid  spoilage.  They 
lived  in  dilapidated  dwellings  without  even  a  decent  rainimutn  of  medical  care. 
Moreover  even  when  these  workers  were  not  actually  sick,  they  could  not  hope 
to  buv  enough  of  the  protective  foods  to  maintain  health  and  efliciency.  They 
couldn't  buv  en<»u^h  milk,  eggs,  oranges,  or  meats.  The  result  was  a  deterioration 
of  health  aiid  vigor  among  the  lowest  third  of  our  population— a  result  spread  on 
the  selective-service  records  of  rejections  of  draftees  for  physical  unfitness. 

During  the  war  all  the  bargains,  the  spoilage  sales  and  the  substandard  prices 
disapneared  Demand  was  too  great  for  any  part  of  consumers  purchases  to  be 
nnde  at  bargain  prices.  Besides,  as  everybody  knows,  much  standard  merchan- 
ise  in  the  low-price  class  has  largely  disappeared  during  the  war.  Thus,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  low-paid  workers,  we 
cannot  go  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cost  of  living  index,  which  ad- 
mittedly measures  only  the  changes  in  prices  for  average  income  families. 
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Some  people  will  say  that  while  that  was  true  (luring  the  war  it  wou't  be  true 
much  longer  ;ind  that  these  bargain  prices  will  return  once  more.  In  a  peacetime 
economy  there  will  always  be  bargains,  of  course.  But  let  me  remind  such  ob- 
jectors that  the  bargain  prices  which  enable  millions  to  ek'^*  out  an  existence  in 
1939  were  a  development  of  the  scarcity  economy  we  had  before  the  war,  with 
its  unemployment  going  hand  in  hand  with  its  embarrassing  surpluses.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  we  have  put  such  days  behind  us.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  set  minimums  at  levels  so  low  that  men  can  live  on  them  only  bv  buying 
left-ovei"s. 

An  increase  of  30  percent  in  the  cost  of  living  would  call  for  a  rise  from  the 
40  cents  prewar  minimum  to  53  cents,  even  if  we  assume  40  cents  to  have  been 
adequate  in  the  first  place.  If  we  take  into  account  the  disappearance  <»f  cheap, 
left-over  merchandise,  of  spoilage  sales  in  our  food  stores  on  which  our  sub- 
standard workers  depended,  a  rate  comparable  to  the  present  40  cents  would  be 
close  to  the  65-cent  proposal. 

When  we  take  these  factors  together— the  inadequacy  of  the  original  level  and 
the  disproportionate  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  lowest  paid  workers  since 
the  enactment  of  the  original  statute— we  find,  it  seems  to  me,  an  emphaticallv 
convincing  case  for  adoption  of  the  revision  now  proposed. 

But  the  case  for  the  proposed  revision  does  not  rest  entirely  up<»n  these  consid- 
erations of  a  basic  minimum  of  fair  treatment  for  American  workers.  The  pro- 
posed revision  is  good  economics,  too. 

If  there  is  anything  that  is  clear  from  history,  it  is  that  wages,  high  production, 
and  good  profits  go  hand  in  hand.  High  production  makes  possible  high  wages. 
It  is  equally  true  that  high  wages  are  essential  to  the  movement  of  production  to 
even  higher  levels,  with  sustained  profits  for  management.  It's  common  sense 
that  the  worker  who  has  money  for  good  food,  for  recreation.  an<l  for  self-im- 
provement is  a  more  efl!icient,  better  satisfied  worker  than  one  without  such 
advantages. 

That  is  why  the  countries  that  have  high  wages  are  without  exception  the 
countries  that  have  high  labor  productivity.  In  whatever  countries,  or  in  what- 
ever sections  of  a  country  you  go,  where  you  find  sweatshop  wages,  there  you  find 
that  labor  productivity  is  low,  profits  are  low,  and  the  living  standards  of 
employee  and  employer  alike  are  low.  It  is  the  lesson  of  our  economic  history 
that  low  wages  drag  down  the  whole  economy,  and  that  good  wages  more  than 
pay  for  themselves.     There  is  no  getting  around  this  basic  proposition. 

The  other  half  of  the  economic  case  for  higher  mininnun  wages  is  their  essen- 
tialty  in  providing  good  markets.  Everybody  knows  that  today  our  main  problem 
is  the  development  of  sufficient  buying  power  to  absorb  the  hu'ge  amount  of  goods 
we  are  capable  of  producing. 

We  have  licked  the  old  problems  of  production  and  we  will  lick  the  new  ones 
as  they  come  up.  If  production  is  to  be  sustained,  business  nnist  have  cus- 
tomers— good  customers,  millions  of  good  customers.  We  all  know,  too.  that 
there  is  no  place  where  increased  income  is  translated  into  purchasing  power  in 
the  market  faster  or  more  completely  than  at  the  bottom  end  of  th^  income  scale 
Every  dollar  paid  out  there  in  additional  wages  is  a  dollar  that  is  going  to  be 
spent  on  the  products  of  American  factories  and  American  farms. 

Let  me  say  that  the  fanner's  stake  in  the  proposed  minimum  wage  of  65  cents 
is  too  easily  overlooked.  There  are  even  those  who  say  that  the  effort  of  this 
legislation  would  be  to  bid  up  the  farmer's  labor  costs  and  thus  injure  his 
economic  position. 

In  my  opinion  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  farmer's  great 
problem  is  not  the  wages  that  he  pays  for  his  hired  help,  but  good  markets  for 
his  products.  The  one  thing  this  legislation  can  be  dejiended  tipon  to  do  is  to 
expand  the  farmer's  markets.  The  mc»re  purchasing  power  there  is  in  the  cities 
the  greater  are  the  markets  for  the  farmer.    That  has  always  been  true 

Income  on  the  farm  has  followed  with  mathematical  regularity  the  course  of 
income  in  the  cities.  As  city  income  rises,  the  demand  for  farm  products  and  the 
income  of  the  farmers  rise  with  it.  As  city  income  falls,  so  do  the  demand  for 
farm  products  and  the  income  of  farmers. 

Moreover,  the  extra  purchasing  power  which  this  legislation  provides  would 
be  heavily  concentrated  on  farm  products.  The  average  urban  consumer  devotes 
40  percent  of  his  purchases  to  food.  But  the  low-income  groups  affected  by  this 
legislation  must  spend  50  percent  and  more  of  their  income  for  food  and  a  heavv 
additional  slice  for  clothing.  The  fai-mers  would  thus  be  a  major  beneflciarv 
of  the  extra  purchasing  power  which  this  legislation  would  put  in  the  hands  of 
low-paid  workers. 
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People  in  the  cities  would  benefit  just  as  much     For,  ^s  eyeiTbody  kno^^^ 
economy  is  circular.     The  farmer  benefits  from  the  city  man  s  P^^^^^^^^^^^^^g^^^ 

and  the  city  man  from  the  farmer's  purchasing  P^^^.^'^^J^^f^^^^/tHnrever^^^ 
whole  would  be  quickened  by  the  expansion  of  everybody  s  markets  and  every 

"""Thls^T^thotl.  business  and  Government  are  exerting  their  eve^^^^^^ 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  developing  "^wniarkets  all  over  tne 
world  for  the  products  of  the  American  economy.     But  r^gbt  here  at  our  feet  lies 
our  greatest  undeveloped  market— a  market  which  can  be  tapped  to  provide 
hVcome  and  employment  opportunities  for  everybody  simply  by  raising  the  level 

""^ramZMTilmt  we  should  abandon  our  efforts  to  develop  f oreign  markets- 
on  the  contrary,  it  makes  sense  to  expand  them  through  every  practicable  means 
?fut  i?  Xo  makes  sense  to  develop  to  the  greatest  practicable  degree  the  potential 

markets  that  we  have  here  at  home.  .    ^        ^     ,,i..,f  ^ffpr.f  thP  nronosed 

At  this  point,  the  question  is  properly  raised  as  to  ^^'^l^t  effect  the  prx)p^^^ 
increase  in  the  statutorv  minimum  wage  would  have  on  prices.     In  a  preliminary 

^"^{^'y^^X'^'^tory,  I  Should  say  that  the  long-run  e^ffects  of  this 
legislation  woufd  be  to  reduce  prices  rather  than  to  raise  them.  This  is  because 
higher  wages  increase  productivity.  .  j-  ^  t.-^„   ^p 

Second,  I  am  satisfied  that  even  the  immediate  effects  in  the  direction  of 
raisine  nrices  will  be  few  in  number  and  small  in  magnitude. 

Third,  even  if  the  price  effects  were  of  somewhat  greater  dimensions,  I  would 
still  support  the  proposed  revision.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  my  fear  of  the  huge 
inflationary  forces  which  confront  us.  Prices  that  depend  "P^^/^Yff  ^'\«P  ;;'S 
are  sweatshop  prices.  No  thoughtful  consumer  would  choose  to  benefit  through 
lower  prices  if  those  prices  are  based  on  substandard  wages. 

But  as  I  shall  make  clear  in  a  moment,  the  cases  in  which  the  proposed  revision 
mav  entail  increased  prices  are  few  and  minor.  There  need  be  no  hesitation 
on  ^anyone's  part  because  of  the  price  consequences  of  this  legislation.  And 
when  I  say  this,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  standards  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  establish  will  remain  in  effect  long  after  OPA  is  out  of  business. 
The  competitive  forces  of  the  market,  rather  than  the  decisions  of  the  Ui  A, 
will  determine  whether  the  wage  increases  will  be  absorbed  by  the  manufacturer 
and  distributors  or  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  pnces. 

I  am  presenting  a  table  for  inclusion  in  the  record.  This  table  sets  forth  the 
cost  which  the  revision  of  the  wage  standards  would  entail  for  each  of  1<  manu- 
facturing industries.  For  all  but  5  of  these  17  the  elTect  would  be  negligible,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  figures.  In  the  tobaoco  industry,  in  lumber  and  timber 
products  and  in  textiles,  however,  a  more  careful  examination  is  called  for. 
In  the  apparel  and  furniture  industries,  too,  the  figures  require  a  closer  look. 

In  tobacco  manufacturing,  58  percent  of  the  workers  receive  less  than  65  cents 
an  hour,  the  highest  percentage  to  be  found  in  any  industry.  If  all  workers 
below  that  level  were  to  be  raised  to  65  cents,  the  industry's  pay  roll  would  rise 
by  $14,000,000  or  11  percent  of  the  June  1945  total.  The  need  for  adjusting  wages 
which  are  now  at  G5  cents  or  above  to  provide  a  reasonable  over-all  wage  pattern 
would  push  the  total  somewhat  higher.  How  much  of  this  will  in  a  competitive 
situation— where  the  OPA  is  out  of  business— be  absorbed  out  of  profits?  Let 
me  give  you  the  facts  on  profits  as  they  have  been  running  and  leave  it  to  you 

^ll"  1944,  profits  of  the  tobacco  industry  totalled  $154,000,000.  The  industry's 
wage  increase  to  cover  the  65-cent  minimum,  if  it  was  entirely  absorbed  by  profits, 
would  reduce  this  total  by  9  percent.  The  resulting  level  of  profits  would  still 
stand  22  percent  above  the  industry's  prewar  level  and  would  provide  a  return 
of  17  percent  on  net  worth,  compared  to  16  percent  before  the  war. 

However,  if  we  suppose  that  tobacco  manufacturers  were  to  receive  a  higher 
price  to  compensate  for  the  higher  wages,  what  would  this  amount  to?  Only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  tobacco  wage  bill  is  chargeable  against  cigarettes. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  the  manufacturers  decide  to  add  the  entire  $14,000,000 
increase  in  wages  plus  other  resulting  adjustments  to  the  prices  they  charge 
for  cigarettes  alone.  If  $14,000,000  is  spread  over  some  12,000,000,000  to  15,000,- 
000,000  packs  of  cigarettes,  it  coifes  to  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pack.  I  think 
we  would  find  that  wholesale  and  retail  margins  are  wide  enough  so  that  even 
in  this  event  consumers  would  see  no  difference  in  the  retail  stores. 

There  is  another  figure  I  would  like  to  give  you  just  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son.    At  the  present  time  cigarettes  carry  an  excise  tax  of  7  cents  a  pack.     One 
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h  nir     I  Of    no  be  ^  re    h^f  t  \"  "»""»\^^'«f?  f'>i*  tl.at  industry  to  G5  cents  an 

>A  compared  to  what  the  worker  gets 

emp?o%^"tlei'rfhl'^«^^;:;;Irl7,'''''  '""^  "•'"  "'*"•"''  porcentnge  of  workers 

somev^af  more  doubfV^.^  "'i^w  '•'•"'  '""""■I.I.ik  tl.e  cost  increase  woild  s«m 
frv-s  1<H4  nrom«      vif  h. ,         ""^.  '"Cioase  a.nonnts  to  43  iXMCent  of  the  ln<lu.s- 

i.<lf„,l  t„t^      .1  rediK  fion  of  43  percent  in  profits  would  still  leave  them  6!)0  t)ereent 

tra^nZte'thisTne.'l1,s?^in  ''  ""'  <"*!'«  P'<-f<"-<'.  competition  shonld  operate  to 

trvield  the  addit  o^at  ^mSwin^"'.'  """  "".  '"i"'''""  '"  >™"'.facturers-  prices 
rri,„  .Kiaitional  $b(.000,000,  liow  nnich  of  a  pr  ce  increase  would  re^ulf! 

The  answer  ,s  S  percent.    However,  we  sh„„l,l  not  forget    l.at   mfrX"  at  wh  I J 

wo\!K,^Vf,"4^i"to^'fe"''''  ■•"'•'""■^'y '-i'"'-    I  ^""'t  «.y  Low  mfch  on  bria,;Le 
5^I^rcent.  "         consumer,  but  certainly  nmch  less  than  the  figure  of 

Textiles  is  the  other  of  the  three  Industries  which  raise  some  nnestion  nn 
the  price  front.    Here  47  percent  of  the  workers  were  earn  ng.  In  June  m?  le^s 

$105,000,000  a  .vear  and  would  add  6  percent  to  the  wage  bill  The  addlth  n  1  cos?^ 
represent  a  little  over  12  percent  of  the  profits  earnetlbv  this  industry    n'l944 

ou"X?rts.'' Wef,\™/"<TT'*  ^^r.'"'  "'  "  -"P-^""-  ...arkerbe  Shorted 
Of  protits?    Well,  again  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge.    Here  are  the  facts  to  en 

on.  If  the  entire  wage  increase  were  to  be  met  out  of  profits-here  we  iud-e  bv 
fh'%'!^?^?^  ^^^  corporations-they  would  be  reduced  to^a  le  el  S^^T^nf  above 
the  1930-39  average  before  taxes,  and  at  that  level  would  provide  a  return  of  •>! 
percent  on  net  worth.    This  is  four  times  the  prewar  return 

o,  ^2^\  ^^^  prewar  return  was  nothing  to  brag  about.  The  textile  Industrv 
snlfered  more  than  many  others  from  the  inadequate  emplovn.ent  and  Cving 
power  that  characterized  our  entire  economy  at  that  time.  And  I  an  hoS 
that  with  good  sense  on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  we  shall  never  again  see  UePxtie 
industry  or  any  other,  for  that  matter,  operating  under  such  haml^aps  nev-^i! 
theless,  I  think  that  when  the  present  shortages  disappear  and  the  textile  in^ 
gets  competitive  again,  the  present  profit  margins  will  be  reduce'f   B        here 

unreasrable'lT^eir'™  ^"""  '"'  '"'^^  '''''''''''  ^^''^^'^  ^^^'^^^^  ^'"^  reduced  to 

Not  all  parts  of  the  textile  industry,  of  course,  would  be  affected  the  s-im« 
way  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  some  price  increases  wouirrestm  let  me 
point  out,  however,  that  even  if  the  entire  wage  increase  were  passed  on  it  would 
require  price  increases  averaging  less  than  li/o  percent  at  the  mannfoef^r  n^ 
level.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  think  we  can  agree  that  Tnv  price  Zseqienc  J 
from  the  increase  of  minimum  wages  in  the  textile  industrv  WoSld  not  brserioii? 

In  the  apparel  and  furniture  industries,  the  required  wage  increase  would  S 
only  4  percent  directly  to  the  wage  bill  in  each  case.    iSation  on  tl^e   nd.l 
tries  taken  as  a  whole  indicate  that  the  wage  increasesTminTQQ     I        ?    ^ 
1944  profits  in  the  case  of  apparel  and  17  percent^of  profi t^in  th^e  case  of'^SLp' 

If  the  entire  wage  increase  in  the  apparel  industrv  were  paid  for  oul  of  nrnfi.c' 
they  would  still  stand  157  percent  above  prewar  levels  nndv^PMn^  ^!^^^^ 
19  percent  on  net  worth-almost  exactly  double  the^ewn^rnteT?  f^l'^'V^ 
wage  increase  were  to  be  passed  through,  the  resulting  price  increase  to  the  wbnVl^ 
saler  and  retailer  would  average  less  than  1  percent  I  bint  titr.!.!?/...  l?; 
agree  with  me  that  under  such  circumstances  we  can  e xnec  /  n^^^^^^  "^'^ 

consequences  from  raising  the  minimum  wa^  in  the  anmre     ml,  «tr.^     ^"^ 

The  story  is  the  same  in  furniture.     Even  c«ftni)lete  -Ih^ni^ti^l  ly\i' 
increase  by  the  manufacturer  would  leave  average  nrofits  9^/7^1^^"  .»,  -^^  "^""^^ 
level,  yielding  a  return  of  over  20  percent  on  net  worth-^more  thi^  ,  their  prewar 
earned  in  193^39.    It  is  my  belief  that  given  the  prospe"?[vetT^^^^^^  Tnd 
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given  the  wide  margin  of  profits  prevailing  in  furniture  distribution,  the  effect  on 
retail  furniture  prices  would  not  be  significant  to  summarize.  ,o5^s„<,  ^f 

Even  if  in  all  these  cases,  price  increases  should  result  irom  the  raising  oi 
the  stautory  minimum,  the  over-all  result  could  not  be  large.  When  uiKen  m 
relation  to  the  overwhelming  volume  of  production  for  which  no  question  oi 
price  increases  can  arise  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  incrase  in  the  minimum  wage 

would  be  invisible.  ,     ^  .,  .  ^^^r,^^r^ta 

There  is  a  further  factor  which  I  have  purposely  neglected  in  my  comments 
thus  far— the  lowering  of  the  wage  bill  in  consequence  of  the  elimination  ot 
overtime  premium  pjiy.  In  all  the  calculations  I  have  presented,  wartime 
hours— those  prevail  in??  in  June  1945— have  been  assumed.  But  with  the  reduc- 
tion to  a  40-hour  week,  and  the  elimination  of  overtime,  the  average  cost  ol 
labor  per  man-hour  has  been  cut.  In  the  tobacco  industry,  this  is  expected  to 
offset  almost  exactly  half  the  increase  resulting  from  the  proposed  higher  mini- 
mum wage.  In  the  lumber  industry,  three-quarters  of  the  proposed  increase 
would  be  canceled  by  the  elimination  of  overtime  premium  pay.  In  textiles,  the 
fraction  is  nearly  as  great— 70  percent.  In  apparel  the  reduction  is  estimated 
at  one-third.  And  in  furniture,  the  reduction  in  wage  costs  is  nearly  half  again 
as  great  as  the  increase  resulting  from  the  65-cent  minimum. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  to  the  extent  that  wage  rates  are  voluntarily  ad- 
justed to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  overtime  premium,  this  margin  will  not 
be  available  for  raising  minimum  wages.  The  point  is  that,  over  and  above 
the  extremely  favorable  profit  situation  I  have  discussed,  this  margin  does 
exist  and  must  not  be  neglected  in  arriving  at  a  full  picture  of  the  circumstances. 
One  final  point  which  I  have  ignored  in  the  calculation  of  the  price  conse- 
quences of  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  is  the  inevitable  increase  in  labor  productiv- 
ity. A  worker  who  eats  three  square  meals  a  day  is  clearly  a  more  effective  and 
more  eflScient  worker.  A  worker  who  knows  that  his  family  is  assured  a  reas- 
onable minimum  of  existence  attacks  his  job  with  new  energy  and  satisfaction. 
The  increase  in  output  per  worker,  which  I  believe  would  surely  result  from 
the  proposed  increase  to  65  cents,  would  in  itself  go  far  to  pay  for  the  higher 

wage  bill.  ,  ,  .i,      pt 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law  and  I  hope  that  before  another  7  years 
have  passed  we  shall  again  reconsider  what  constitutes  a  decent  minimum  wage 
in  the  powerful  American  economy.  For  it  is  a  question  that  requires  continual 
re-examination.  Not  only  the  health  of  our  people  but  the  satisfactory  operation 
of  the  economy  itself  is  affected. 

Even  when  the  day  has  finally  come  when  we  can  say  that  no  one  in  all  this 
broad  land  of  ours  subsists  on  an  income  too  low  for  health,  decency,  and  civilize<l 
comfort,  the  issue  will  not  be  closed.  For  as  a  former  businessman,  I  say  that 
no  employer  has  a  right  to  tap  the  markets  established  by  other  employers'  high 
wages  while  he  pays  his  own  workers  less  than  the  going  rate.  He  has  no  right 
to  a  free  ride  on  the  backs  of  the  rest  of  us.  This  Nation  cannot  afford  the 
drag  to  his  substandard  productivity. 

Let  me  dwell  on  this  point  briefly  for  it  is  all  too  commonly  overlooked.  I  say 
again,  good  wages  not  only  pay  for  temselves  but  they  are  necessary  if  our 
economy  is  to  be  strong,  productive,  and  vital.  Again  and  again  it  is  still  said 
that  raising  the  statutory  wage  minimum  will  reduce  employment.  This  is  a 
demonstrable  fallacy.  Raising  minimum  wages  is  essential  for  the  raising  of 
productivity  and  as  productivity  rises  our  whole  history  bears  witness  to  the 
expansion  of  opportunities — job  opportunities  and  business  opportunities — that 
results. 

Furthermore,  employment  depends  upon  markets.  All  the  productivity  in  the 
world  cannot  make  up  for  markets  that  are  too  narrow  to  keep  factories  in 
production  and  men  on  the  job.  But  mass  markets  require  mass  purchasing 
power,  and  without  good  wages,  high  wages,  wages  which  nowhere  are  too  low, 
mass  purchasing  power  simply  cannot  be  sustained. 

That  is  why,  as  production  expands  and  national  income  rises,  as  incomes 
and  average  wages  increase,  we  must  see  that  the  minimum  w^a^e  also  climbs. 
We  must  move  up  the  floor  that  has  been  placed  beneath  wage  rates,  so  that 
the  minimum  is  never  too  far  below  the  average.  Such  a  revision  is  called  for 
at  regular  intervals,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  merit  of  the  present  bill  that  it 
looks  ahead  and  provides  now  that  after  two  years  the  minimum  shall  be 
further  increased  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed  in  1938,  its  minimum  rate  of 
40  cents  an  hour  was  about  65  percent  of  the  average  of  straight-time  earnings  in 
all  manufacturing.     Since  then,  as  hourly  earnings  have  risen,  that  standard  has 
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declined  to  only  about  40  percent  of  the  current  average  straight-time  earnings. 

The  proposed  revision  to  a  statutory  minimum  of  65  cents  will  slightly  more 
than  restore  the  relationship  that  prevailed  in  1938.  It  will  not  yield  any  sig- 
nificant improvement  over  that  1938  relationship,  although  it  was  recognized  by 
most  observers  at  the  time  that  improvement  was  needed  even  then 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  either  that  2  years  hence,  when  if  this  measure  becomes 
law  the  statutory  minimum  wage  will  rise  to  75  cents  an  hour,  we  shall  find  that 
floor  proportionally  nearer  the  average  that  will  then  prevail.  For  following  the 
increase  of  the  minimum  to  65  cents  a  series  of  adjustments  in  the  wages  now  at  or 
above  that  level  will  become  necessary.  I  have  not  included  the  cost  of  these 
increases  in  the  calculations  that  have  been  presented,  because  these  costs  will 
not  appear  all  at  once  and  they  are  properly  chargeable  against  the  rising  produc- 
tivity that  is  sure  to  come  in  the  period  ahead. 

But  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and  the  adjustments  above  the  minimum 
level  will  have  the  effect  within  the  next  2  years  of  raising  average  hourly  earn- 
ings. When  we  take  account  of  all  factors  that  will  have  the  same  tendency,  it  is 
plain  that  by  the  end  of  1947  there  may  be— and  I  hope  there  will  be — an  increase 
in  average  hourly  earnings  that  will  require  a  new  niininmm  above  75  cents  just 
to  restore  the  margin  between  the  w^ige  floor  and  the  average  wage. 

I  regard  the  75-cent  provision,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  protection  against  a 
new  weakening  of  the  statute,  such  as  has  taken  place  since  1938.  This  provision 
is  properly  included,  therefore,  in  order  that  the  next  2  years  may  not  erase  the 
gains  accomplished  by  the  increase  to  65  cents.  It  is  still  possible  that  in  1947 
or  1948 — when,  if  this  legislation  be  in  force,  the  minimum  will  be  75  cents — the 
question  will  need  to  be  ex.'imined  anew. 

This,  let  me  say  it  again,  is  as  it  should  be.  In  a  dynamic,  progressive  economy 
such  as  ours,  each  year  must  see  last  year's  rec(»rd  shattered.  Bach  year  our 
sights  nnist  be  higher  than  they  were  the  year  before.  That  goes  for  our  produc- 
tion, it  goes  for  our  national  income,  it  must  go,  too  for  the  minimum  wage 
standards,  which  keep  the  economic  stragglers  from  falling  too  far  behind  in  our 
steady  advance  toward  our  national  goal  of  prosperity  and  abundance  for  all  our 
people. 

Table  1. — Effect  of  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  on  pay  rolls,  profits,  and  return  on 

net  ivorth  in  manufacturing  industries 


Industry 


Tobacco. -  -  - 

Lumber  and  timber 

Textiles - 

AppareL- -. 

Furniture 

Leather 

Paper - 

Food-. - 

Stone,  clay  and  plass. . . 
Electrical  equipment  -. 
Printing  and  publishing 
Chemicals,    petroleum, 

coal  - - 

Rubber — - 

Nonferrous  metals. 

Iron  and  steel --- 

Machinery *- 

Transportation  equipment 
Total  industries 


Percent 
of 

workers 
below 
mini- 
mum. 
Tune 
1945  1 


and 


58 
54 
47 
38 
37 
30 
30 
28 
27 
22 
21 

16 

13 

8 

7 
4 


Wape  increases  as 
percent  of— 


June  1945 
straipht- 
time  pay- 
roll 2 


1944 
corpora- 
tion 
profits 
before 
taxes ' 


19 


11 
9 
6 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 


9.1 

42.9 

12.1 

32.5 

17.3 

15.0 

5.7 

4.6 

8.3 

3.1 

2.6 

1.3 
1.6 
1.3 
1.0 
.4 


Profits  before 
tuxes,  jx^rcent  of 
193f)-39  average » 


1944 


3.5 


135 
1.210 
596 
382 
339 
304 
408 
351 
185 
480 
425 

222 
623 
280 
385 
377 
417 
323 


1944  ad- 
justed for 
elVect  of 

wage 
increase 


122 
691 
524 
258 
280 
2.'>8 
385 
335 
169 
465 
414 

219 
613 
276 
381 
376 
417 
312 


Return  on  net  worth 
(percent)  s 


1936-39 

1944 

average 

10.2 

19.2 

1.5 

17.2 

5.4 

25.3 

8.6 

28.0 

10.7 

29.4 

8.6 

22.0 

5.6 

18.4 

9.0 

27.8 

10.2 

15.9 

13.  6 

48.1 

8.2 

35.1 

9.7 

17.8 

8.9 

44.0 

9.8 

22.2 

5.5 

18.3 

12.2 

34.6 

16.8 

45.5 

9.7 

25.4 

1944  ad- 
justed for 

wage 
increase 


17.6 
9.8 
22.2 
18.9 
24.3 
18.7 
17.4 
26.5 
14.6 
46.6 
34.2 

17.6 
43.  3 
21.9 
18.1 
34.5 
45.5 
24.6 


It-  ^see  laoie  J^). 

4)  to  be  prepresentative  of  the  industries 


2  identical  with  percent  increase  in  straight-time  hourly  wage  rate  (see  table  2) 

3  Assuming  the  sample  of  1,743  large  corporations  (see  tables  3  and  4)  to  be  preprc 

covered. 
*  Less  than  H  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Wage  cost  data,  Bureau  of  Labor  Ptatistics;  profits  data,  OPA  estimates.    Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, Division  of  Research,  September  1945. 
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854  AMENDMENT   OF  THE    FAIR   LABOR  STANDARDS   ACT 

Exhibit  3 

Statement  ky  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wall.\ce,  Secretary  of  Commerck  B|!1*x>kk  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  on  the  Bills  Providing  for  Kkvision  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  Tuesday,  October  16, 1945 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  glad  of  thi^<  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  yon  the  revisions  of  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  are  proposed  in  the  several  bills  liefore  your  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  the  basic  principles  of  the  existing  legislation  as  em- 
bodied in  the  act  of  1938  are  essential  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  the  American 
economy.  For  that  reason  I  welcome  action  toward  amending  that  legislation 
to  brinir  it  up  to  date  in  the  light  of  the  tremeiuh.us  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  economic  scene  in  the  past  several  years. 

THE  principles  OP  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES 

The  act  of  1938  established  the  principle  of  Nation-wide  niininium  wage  rates. 
It  provided  for  the  progressive  increase  of  these  wnge  rates.  And  it  set  up  an 
administrative  framework  which  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  insure  that  the 
changes  in  the  cost-price  structure  which  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the 
act  were  introduced  in  a  manner  which  would  not  obstruct  the  working  of  the 
ei'onomic  system.  Looking  backward,  I  believe  that  we  can  agree  that  the 
operation  of  the  act  was  of  general  benefit  to  the  economy. 

We  all  recognize  that  every  one  in  this  country  should  enjoy  stjuidards  of 
living  which  are  suflicient  at  least  to  cover  essential  human  needs.  And  we 
also  recognize  that  these  standards  are  not  static,  that  they  must  be  revised 
upwards  continuously,  consonant  with  our  growing  productivity  and  national 
wealth.  Thus,  there  is  at  present  no  disagreement  with  the  fundamental  justice 
of  improving  the  living  standards  of  those  in  the  lowest  income  groups. 

I  am  convinced  likewise  that  raising  these  minimum  wages  represents  sound 
economics.  It  prevents  a  type  of  comijetition  which  relies  mainly  on  wage 
cutting  to  achieve  its  ends  and  serves  no  useful  purpose.  Instead,  it  puts  an 
incentive  upon  management  to  compete  by  improving  its  methods  of  production 
and  raising  productivity.  The  establishment  of  wage  minima  also  provides 
new  markets  and  leads  to  additional  production  and  sales  receipts  from  which 
increased  wage  rates  can  be  paid  without  destroying  profits.  This  is  not  lifting 
oneself  by  one's  bootstraps.  It  is  rather  an  illustration  of  the  simple  truth  that 
the  shares  in  the  national  income  are  not  fixed,  but  that  they  depend  on  the 
total  volume  of  national  production  and  that  that  volume  can  be  favorably 
influenced  by  proper  wage  policy. 

While  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  the  most  important  consideration, 
I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  raising  the  wage  minima  does  cause  dislocations 
in  the  cost-price  structure,  and  that  it  is  of  utmost  imptntance  to  time  the 
measure  correctly  and  to  provide  for  flexibiliy  in  its  administration  to  take 
account  of  problems  of  industries  which  otherwise  might  Ix^  hit  unduly. 

THE  need  for  amending  THE  ACT  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

Several  .circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  amend  the  act  of  1938  at  the 
present  time. 

The  original  act  provided  for  a  national  minimum  hourly  rate  of  40  cents 
which  was  to  be  reached  gradually  over  a  period  of  7  years*  that  is  to  say,  by 
1945.  It  is  clear  from  the  general  intent  of  the  measure  that  the  rise  to  40 
cents  was  intended  to  bring  about  a  comparable  increa.*<e  in  real  purchasing 
power.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  which  has  occurred  since  1938. 

Although  it  is  diflficult  to  evaluate  precisely  the  change  in  living  costs  to 
families  affected  by  the  minimum  wage,  it  is  estimated  that  the  equivalent  in 
purchasing  power  of  the  40  cents  would  today  be  55  cents.  Therefore,  an 
hourly  minimum  wage  rate  of  55  cents  would  be  indicated,  even  if  at  this  stage 
we  wanted  to  do  no  more  than  to  hold  to  the  original  objective.  This  conclu- 
sion-is inescapable  unless  we  contemplate  a  substantial  fall  in  the  level  of 
prices  in  the  coming  years.  Because  of  the  fact  that  during  this  war  the  level 
of  prices  was  controlled  so  much  more  effectively  than  during  the  last  war  I 
do  not  see  any  purpose  in  a  general  deflation  of  prices.  On  the  contrary'  I 
should  expect  the  results  of  a  large  drop  in  the  price  level  to  be  disastrous, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  decline  which  it  would  mean  in  agricultural  prices 
and  purchasing  power. 
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The  developments  during  the  war  have  nullified  the  intent  of  the  1938  act  in 
vet  ancther  respect.  In  view  of  the  substantial  increase  in  the  general  structure 
of  wage  rates  tin'  40  ^vnt  niiniimim  has  ceaswl  to  be  the  same  effective  sateguara 
against  coini)etitive  wage  cutting  which  it  would  have  been  in  the  framework  ot 
the  prewar  strnctun'.  This  consider:itl«m  also  calls  for  a  substantial  upward 
revision  of  the  hourly  minima  provided  for  in  the  1938  act. 

A  review  of  the  act  would  be  needed  even  in  the  absence  of  the  wartime  increase 
in  wages  and  prices.  We  are  living  in  an  expanding  economy.  Our  national 
wealth  and  productivity  are  increasing.  Because  of  the  American  genius  for  con- 
tinually improving  production  methods  business  has  been  able  to  absorb  substan- 
tial wage  increases  without  increasing  the  cost  of  the  finished  product.  The  fact 
is  illustrated  by  chart  I  comparing  manufacturing  wage  rates  and  wholesale 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  over  the  last  20  years.  You  will  note  that  ^yage 
rates  in  1944  averaged  87  cents  per  liour,  compared  with  r>2  cents  in  1923.  Prices, 
you  can  see  are  a  shade  above  the  1926  average,  whereas  in  1923  they  were  a 
shade  l>elow.  ,     ^       ,     . 

The  gain  can  be  more  clearly  seen  in  chart  II  which  shows  the  trend  of  wage 
rates  in  ix?lation  to  prices  of  manufacturers.  There  are  some  fluctuations  due  to 
short-term  changes  in  prices  but  the  general  upward  tendency  is  clear.  The  in- 
crease in  wages  relative  to  prices  over  this  20  year  period  was  almost  60  percent. 


Chart  I -AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  AND  PRICES 

IN  MANUFACTURING 
1923-1944 
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Chart  II  -TREND  OF  WAGE  RATES 
RELATIVE  TO  PRICES  IN  MANUFACTURING 

1923-1944 
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Moreover,  this  increase  in  wage  rates  did  not  occur  at  the  expense  of  profits. 
This  you  can  see  from  chart  III.  The  si;:nilicance  of  this  cliart  is  that  it  shows, 
over  this  same  25-year  period,  that  profits  before  taxes  Iiave  been  determined 
primarily  by  the  volume  of  business  activity.  The  higher  the  total  national  in- 
come produced  in  manufacturing,  as  indicated  on  the  horizontal  scale,  the  higher 
the  volume  of  profits  in  manufacturing  as  measured  on  the  vertical  scale.  This 
relationship  between  volume  and  profit  has  not  been  visibly  affected  by  the 
increase  in  wage  rates.  For  example,  with  the  same  volume  of  business  in  1940 
as  in  1929,  but  with  12  percent  higher  wage  rates  and  a  14  percent  decline  in 
prices,  the  volume  of  profits  was  not  impaired. 

Thus,  the  goal  should  now  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  productivity  trends 
and  cost-price  relationships  which  I  have  just  reviewed.  Such  a  review  would  be 
needed  even  though  wartime  price  changes  had  not  outmoded  the  40-eent  mini- 
mum. The  40-cen*  minimum  of  tlie  1938  act  was  not  intended  as  a  stationary 
goal  at  w^hich  we  would  stop  once  we  had  achieved  it.  it  w'jis  set  as  the  objective 
for  a  7-year  period.  This  period  has  now  expinnl  jiiid  it  is  necessary  *to  ^et  a  new 
goal  for  the  coming  years,  taking  account  of  tiie  increase  in  our  productive  ca- 
pacity which  has  occurred  since  1938,  and  also  of  the  vast  future  opportunities 
that  are  open  to  us  in  this  direction  under  a  piogiani  of  intelligent  action 
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Chart  III  -  PROFITS  AND  NATIONAL  INCOME 
BEFORE  TAXES  IN  MANUFACTURING 

(BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 
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It  is  particularly  important  that  this  basic  review  be  undertaken  at  the  present 
time  During  the  war  there  has  occurred  a  tremendous  increase  m  mass  pur- 
c  asini:\)ower  Income  pavments  to  individuals  have  increased  from  71  billions  in 
^939 To  a  peak  annual  r?te  of  165  billions  in  February  of  1945.  This  mcrease  is 
now  due  to  reverse  itself  sharply. 

The  elements  which  will  cause  a  decline  are  indicated  in  chart  IV  which 
analyzes  the  situation  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  As  you  can  see  from 
this  chart  aggregate  weekly  earnings  of  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  increased 
fi^m  less  than  200  millions  in  January  1939  to  almost  600  millions  in  April  1945. 
In  other  words,  manufacturing  pay  rolls  trebled  over  this  period. 

But  to  a  large  ext(Mit  this  increase  was  due  to  special  wartime  factors  which 
are  now  being  eliminated.  For  example,  restoration  of  the  prewar  workweek  and 
the  elimination  of  premium  pay  for  overtime  will  cut  this  weekly  pay  roll  by 
about  $150,000,000,  a  reduction  of  almost  one-fourth.  The  reversal  of  other 
wartime  trends,  such  as  the  shift  to  higher  wage  industries  will  cause  further 
cuts  Only  one-fifth  of  the  increase  in  manufacturing  pay  rolls  w^as  due  to  the 
increase  in  basic  wage  rates  for  identical  jobs,  the  single  factor  which  is  not 
automatieally  reduced  by  the  cut-back  in  war  production. 

This  mass  evaporatit.n  of  purchasing  power  threatens  a  general  loss  of  markets 
which  will  prevent  business  from  achieving  and  maintaining  full  employment, 
a  full  volume  of  sales,  and  an  adequate  level  of  business  earnings.  An  upward 
revision  of  minimum  hourly  wage  rates  is  consistent  with  a  program  designed  to 
deal  with  the  danger  of  income  deflation  which  is  inherent  in  the  present  situation. 

But  increased  wage  rates  mean  not  only  additional  markets.  They  also  may 
mean  additional  costs.  Can  the  business  system  meet  these  costs  and  yet  earn 
satisfactory  profits?  I  believe  it  can.  A  progressive  increase  in  mass  pur- 
chasing power  will  create  additional  markets  for  consumption  goods.  A  wage 
incr<^ase  for  the  lower  income  groups  is  the  one  most  certain  to  create  additional 
demand.  It  will  make  it  profitable  to  increase  business  investment  beyond  the 
volume  which  would  have  been  profitable  in  the  absence  of  these  markets. 

In  an  expanding  economy  a  volume  of  business  production  and  sales  can  be 
attained  out  of  which  increased  wage  costs  can  be  met,  still  leaving  a  satisfactory 
level  of  profits.  The  profit-sales  margin  will  be  lower.  But  increased  volume 
will  comiiensate  for  a  narrower  margin.  That  is  good  business.  The  leaders 
of  American  industry  have  always  recognized  that  production  for  mass  markets. 
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Chart  IV -COMPOSITION  OF 
WEEKLY  MANUFACTURING  PAY  ROLLS 
APRIL  1945 
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high  wages,  and  a  reasonable  margin  of  profits  on  a  large  volume  of  sales  is 
the  soundest  way  of  doing  business.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  in  the  years 
ahead  we  as  a  Nation  adhere  to  these  principles  firmly. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  these  considerations  apply  to  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  wage  minimum  will 
cause  hardship  to  individual  industries  wliose  cost-price  relations  and  competitive 
conditions  are  unfavorable.  The  problems  of  these  industries  demand  serious 
attention  but  these  should  be  recognized  as  special  problems  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. They  cannot  be  used  as  a  standard  by  which  national  policy  should  be 
guided.  But  every  attempt  should  be  made,  through  a  flexible  operation  of  the 
act,  and  through  collateral  Federal  policies  designed  to  encrease  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  lagging  sectors  of  our  economy,  to  aid  in  the  making  of  the 
necessary  readjustments. 

In  considering  these  hardship  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  coming  jx^'riod 
provides  a  particularly  favorable  setting  for  introducing  revisions  of  minimum 
wages.  Assuming  that  we  are  successful  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
reconversion  period,  there  are  elements  of  strength  in  our  economic  situation. 
The  industries  which  will  be  affected  most  by  the  upward  revision  are  all  likely 
to  experience  favorable  market  demand.  This  will  allow  them  to  make  the 
necessary  readjustments  more  easily  than  would  be  possible  in  times  of  less 
active  general  business. 

THE  PROPOSED  TktINIMA 

In  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  since  lOliS.  the  even  greater  increase 
in  average  wage  rates  made  possible  by  increased  productivity,  and  the  need  to 
maintain  buying  power  to  absorb  a  high  peacetime  output,  the  prop<.>sed  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage  to  QTy  cents  and  ultimately  to  75  cents  per  hour  are  a 
reasonable  and  desirable  objective. 

As  I  pounted  out  earlier,  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase  is  necessary  to 
offset  the  rise  in  living  costs  since  1938.  Rut  I  believe  that  we  can  and  that  we 
should  do  more  than  hold  the  ground.  With  the  tremendous  increase  in  pro- 
ductive capacity  which  has  occurred  during  the  war  and  our  firm  determination 
to  utilize  this  capacity  fully  and  to  maintain  a  continued  growth  of  national 
output,  it  is  necessary  to  revise  upwards  our  appraisal  of  what  we  can  afford  in 
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the  way  of  a  minimum  standard  of  living.  I  believe  that  all  the  factors  make 
it  desirable  to  set  now  a  minimum  wage  standard  of  75  cents  an  hour  to  be 
reached  as  soon  as  feasible.  Even  a  wage  earner  employed  full  time  through- 
out the  year  at  75  cents  per  hour  would  earn  but  $1,560  per  year  which  would 
be  no  more  than  enough  to  provide  a  family  of  four  with  a  minimum  budget.  Of 
the  33  cities  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  mid-1943,  the  minimum 
standard  could  be  met  by  this  amount  in  only  1.  The  more  immediate  minimum 
of  65  cents  per  hour  would  not  meet  that  standard. 

Basic  wage  rates  have  already  risen  by  more  than  40  percent  since  1938  and 
further  increases  seem  probable  as  the  result  of  collective  bargaining  over  the 
next  few  months.  In  view  of  this  generally  higher  wage  structure  the  proposed 
minima  are  not  much  more  than  enough  to  afford  the  same  protection  against 
competitive  wage-cutting  as  that  provided  by  the  1938  act. 

As  a  matter  of  sound  economics  as  well  as  equity  and  social  justice,  certain 
industries  should  not  be  allowed  to  exploit  labor  by  paying  wage  rates  far  below 
these  already  being  paid  for  equivalent  abilities  in  other  industries.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  high  wage  and  the  low  wage  industries  is  still  much  more  than 
can  be  justified  by  any  real  difference  in  the  inherent  abilities  of  the  workers  in 
those  industries. 

Similarly,  I  do  not  believe  that  when  a  worker  moves  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  the  change  in  environment  suddenly  endows  him  with  vast 
new  abilities  justifying  a  large  increase  in  income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  our  war  experience  which  has  demonstrated  that,  given  the 
same  tools,  working  and  living  conditions,  and  managerial  supervision,  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  workers  drawn  from  different  geographic  areas. 

On  the  contrary,  I  suspect  that  the  availibility  of  cheap  labor  tends  to  en- 
courage the  inefficient  use  of  that  labor.  The  resulting  high  costs  are  then  used 
as  an  argument  against  raising  wage  rates.  Experience  under  the  1938*  act 
has  demonstrated  that  raising  the  mininmm  wage  has  encouraged  the  use  of 
labor-saving  equipment  and  techniques,  thereby  at  least  partially  offsetting  the 
increase  in  costs.  Effort  should  be  directed  toward  encouraging  and  speeding 
up  that  process  of  adjustment  rather  than  perpetuating  a  vicious  circle  of  low 
wages  and  inefficient  use  of  labor.  It  is  time  to  take  another  step  in  that 
direction. 

Oiir  minimum  wage  policy  must  be  considered  also  in  relation  to  the  over- 
riding objective  of  full  production  and  full  employment.  This  country  is  capable 
of  producing  half  again  as  much  as  our  national  output  in  the  best  prewar  year. 
That  productive  capacity  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  war.  The  problem 
is  one  of  markets.  The  development  of  mass  markets  for  a  capacity  national 
output  depends  in  considerable  part  on  adequate  buying  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  lower  income  groups. 

This  need  for  increased  buying  power  is  particularly  acute  in  the  areas 
where  wage  rates  are  low.  A  large  part  of  the  potential  development  of  these 
areas  lies  in  the  increased  production  of  goods  and  services  for  local  consump- 
tion. Policies  which  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  income  in  those  areas  will  en- 
courage rather  than  retard  expansion. 

While  endorsing  the  reasonableness  and  desirability  of  the  proposed  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage,  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  will  affect  more 
people  and  will  require  greater  adjustments  of  current  wage  rates  than  did  the 
original  1938  act.  It  is  particularly  important,  therefore,  that  the  transition  to 
the  higher  standards  should  be  effected  in  a  manner  which  will  minimize  the 
difficulties  involved  in  these  adjustments. 

In  1938,  there  were  very  few  employees  in  the  covered  industries  getting  less 
than  the  25  cents  per  hour,  which  was  the  minimum  for  the  first  year  of  the  act. 
About  5  percent  were  getting  less  than  30  cents  per  hour,  which  was  the  statutory 
minimum  for  the  second  through  the  seventh  year  and  about  15  percent  were 
receiving  less  than  40  cents. 

At  the  present  time  about  one  out  of  five  employees  in  the  covered  industries 
is  getting  less  than  the  proposed  minimum  of  65  cents  for  the  first  year,  about 
one  out  of  four  is  getting  less  than  the  proposed  minimum  of  70  cents  for  the 
second  year  and  about  one  out  of  three  is  getting  less  than  the  proposed  mini- 
mum of  75  cents  for  the  third  year. 

Chart  V  shows  the  distribution  of  wage  rates  in  manufacturing  by  10-cent 
intervals  in  the  summer  of  1C45.  The  bulk  of  the  employees  covered  by  the 
act  are  in  manufacturing.  The  three  vertical  lines  show  the  proposed  minima  of 
65,  70.  and  75  cents  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years.    A  comparison  of  the 
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shaded  areas  with  the  total  area  under  the  curve  will  indicate  to  you  the  pro- 
portion of  total  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  that  are  atTected. 

The  impact  on  particular  industries  or  geographic  areas  is  of  t<«Jf^'  ^oi 
derivahle  from  this  chart.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  euiployees  in  the  textile  and 
tobacco  industries  are  getting  less  than  75  cents  an  hour.  Ninety  percent  of  all 
the  southern  lumber  workers  fall  below  that  minimum. 

Alio  the  number  of  persons  affe<-ted  is  larger  than  the  number  getting  less 
than  the  si>ecitied  minimum.  Supplementing  the  normal  tendency  t;>ward  upwa^^^ 
,,  iustment  of  rates  in  the  various  skilled  classitications  in  line  with  the  mii.i- 
nmmior  unskilled  workers,  five  of  the  proposed  bills  spccitically  provides  for 
maintaining  reasonable  differentials. 

In  October  11)8S,  the  average  hourly  earnings  in  manufac  uring  were  63  cents 
The  iVmii  (iate  minimum  was  thus  about  40  percent  of  that  average  and  the 
111  fmX  m  niniuni  was  about  two-thirds.  At  present,  the  average  straight-t  me 
houHv  ear  h  «s^  manufacturing  are  about  90  cents,  and  the  proposed  minima 
or^  centos  ml  75  cents  are  much  closer  to  this  average.  This  00  cents  is  coin- 
panible  lo  the  data  presented  in  chart  I  and  is  an  average  weighted  by  peace- 
time, rather  than  war-time,  distribution  of  employment. 


Chart  V -DISTRIBUTION  OF  FACTORY  WAGE  EARNERS.  SUMMER  1945 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  MINIMUM  WAGE  PROPOSALS 
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While  the  proposed  minima  are  higher  relative  to  prevailing  wage  rates  than 
tho^rin  he  original  act,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the  ettect  on  aggregate 
w-iee  costs  of  bringing  those  emph)yees  below  the  minimum  up  to  this  level  would 
r^ot  be  large  If  all  wage  rates  in  manufacturing  now  below  i\r^  cents  were  raised 
to  that  minimum,  this  would  increase  the  total  bill  for  wages  and  salaries  in 
manufacturing  bv  about  2  percent.  If  all  those  under  75  cents  were  raised  to 
tb'-it  level  it  would  raise  wage  an.l  salary  c<>sts  by  about  5  percent.  While  there 
are  exceptions,  I  believe  industry  as  a  whole  can  adjust  to  an  advance  of  this 

size  without  undue  hardship.  ^  .     ^.   ,  u       ^* 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  those  industries  where  a  substantial  number  of 
the  <4nplovees  are  getting  less  than  the  proiwsed  minima  the  maintenance  of 
rt -i.sonable  differentials  would  result  in  a  more  general  wage  increase.  This 
would  result  from  the  normal  pi(Kess  of  collective  bargaining  as  well  as  the 
snecilic  provisi(»ns  of  the  bills  with  respect  to  these  differentials.  The  effects 
of  the  minimum  wage  provisions  in  this  direction  should  not,  however,  be 
overstressed.  It  is  my  impression  that  on  an  over-all  basis  the  general  level 
of  wage  rates  will  b:'  determined  by  collective  bargaining  processes  whose  out- 
come will  not  be  greatly  aftecttnl  by  the  precise  level  at  which  minimum  wages 
are  being  set. 
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The  fact  that  the  bill  would  require  substantial  adjustments  ^^  a  number  of 
industries  does  not  offset  the  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  its  ^"»3^^»J-  ; 
present  these  facts  not  as  arguments  against  the  proposed  minima  0"t  latner 
as  arguments  in  favor  of  retaining  the  flexibility  of  their  enforcement  piovuiea 
in  the  original  act.  . 

The  1D38  act  allowed  7  years  to  reach  the  ultimate  minimum  of  4U  cents  per 
hour.  The  administrator  and  the  industry  committees  were  given  the  responsinii- 
itv  of  determining  how  quickly  this  objective  could  be  reached  without  sub- 
stantially curtailing  employment.  While  we  can  well  afford  to  proceed  faster 
in  the  jire.scnt  situation,  I  believe  your  committee  should  weigh  carefully  the 
data  of  tho.s.*  who  regard  the  2-year  step-up  as  being  too  rapid.  Perhaps  the 
obj^'ctions  could  be  overcome  by  granting  additional  discre'tion,  within  reasonable 
limitations,  to  the  Administrator  and  the  industry  committees  to  postpone  the 
step-ups  in  those  instances  where  adjustments  cannot  be  worked  out  this 
promptly. 

RELATION  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  the  possible  effect  of 
raisinir  the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents  upon  our  export  trade,  since  there  has 
been  some  apprehension  that  our  competitive  position  in  foreign  markets  would 
be  affected  adversely  by  this  measure.  I  believe  that  the  facts  clearly  demon- 
strate that  any  effects  of  the  G5  cents  minimum  wage  upon  our  export  trade  would 
be  of  minor  importance  in  the  aggregate,  and  should  not  be  a  controlling  factor 
in  considering  this  prop<ised  legislation.  There  are  two  aspects  of  our  foreign 
trade  position  which  leads  to  this  conclusion. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  general  condition  of  our  balance  of  payments  which 
has  prevailed  for  more  than  two  decades,  as  shown  in  chart  VI.  During  this 
Ijeriod  and  right  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  top  panel  of  this  chart  shows 
that  the  general  tendency  was  for  the  foreign  demand"  for  dollars  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  supply  available  lo  foreign  countries.  In  other  words,  the  purchases  by 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  were  being  limited  by  the  amount  of 
dollars  which  we  supplied  abroad.  The  competitive  position  of  American  goods 
was  sufficiently  strong  so  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  dollars  abroad  taking 
the  interwar  period  as  a  whole. 

What  this  means  is  that  if  the  price  of  some  of  our  goods  were  to  rise  in 
foreign  markets  within  the  range  which  might  be  induced  by  increasing  the 
minimum  wage,  we  would  not  expect  a  curtailment  of  our  total  exports,  even 
though  sales  of  some  commodities  might  be  reduced.  Foreigners  would  continue 
to  buy  as  much  American  goods  in  the  aggregate  as  they  can  settle  for. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  p<^)stwar  period  which  we  now  face,  the  shortage 
of  dollars  will  be  very  much  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war  because  of  the 
destruction  of  i>roductive  capacity  in  other  countries. 

In  the  second  place,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  character  of  our  export  trade 
shows  conclusively  that  it  could  not  be  significantly  affected  by  raising  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  reason  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  are  produced  by  industries  which  are  in  the  higher  average  wage 
groups. 

One  of  the  major  characteristics  of  our  export  trade  is  that  the  bulk  of  it 
comes  from  our  high-wage  industries.  Only  a  small  portion  comes  from  low- 
wage  industries.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  chart  VII.  Here  we  have  added 
up  all  the  exiKU-ts  from  industries  where  wage  costs  might  be  affected  by  more 
than  2  percent  by  the  raising  of  the  minimum  to  65  cents,  and  contrasted  those 
exports  with  our  foreign  shipments  of  manufactured  goods. 

We  have  used  the  prewar  trade  distribution  for  this  comparison,  because  the 
war  trade  was,  of  course,  abnormal  and  financed  in  very  considerable  part  by 
lend-lease  arrangements.  But  it  is  significant  that  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
exports  came  from  the  industries  whose  costs  might  be  expected  to  rise  by  more 
than  2  percent.  Hence,  we  suggest  that  this  factor  should  not  receive  much  weight 
in  your  deliberations. 

In  summary.  I  consider  raising  minimum  wages  to  provide  a  minimum  standard 
of  living  an  integral  part  of  our  jiostwar  economic  program.  If  care  is  exercised 
to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  the  necessary  adjustments,  I  believe  that  the  benefits 
of  the  bill  will  accrue  not  only  to  the  low  wage  groups  immediately  affected.  It 
will  also  contribute  to  a  higher  and  more  eflSc-ient  output  and,  therefore,  to  the 
improved  economic  position  of  workers,  businessmen,  and  farmers  in  general. 
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Chart  vn  -EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES 
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Exhibit  4 

War  Shipping  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  September  27,  1945. 
Hon.  James  M.  Tunneix, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Tunnell  :  The  receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1945,  regarding  hearings  on  S.  1349,  a  bill  providing  for  the  revision  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  appear  before  your  committee  at  any  time  that  suits  your 

convenience.  .  ^  ^^     ^.„      .,, 

I  have  gone  over  S.  1349  and  have  had  various  discussions  of  the  bill  with 

members  of  our  staff. 

On  the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  a  competent 

witness.  ^  ,      , 

When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed,  Congress  exempted  merchant 
seamen  because  the  merchant  seagoing  profession  is  unique  and  should  not  be 
classified  with  professions  ashore. 

We  feel  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  apply  the  40-hour  week  to  seagoing 
personnel  as  at  sea  practically  the  entire  crew  work  a  56-hour  week  by  standing 
sea  watches  of  4  hours  on  and  8  hours  off. 

We  feel  that  nothing  has  happened  since  the  act  was  passed  to  justify  removal 
of  merchant  seamen  from  that  exemption  now. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  wages  for  the  merchant  marine,  you  are 
probably  aware  that  the  matter  was  gone  into  most  thoroughly  by  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  in  August  1945,  at  which  time  public  hearings  were  held, 
briefs  submitted,  and  decisions  reached  and  promulgated  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  Enclosures  covering  the  action  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
are  attached  for  your  information  and  that  of  your  commiittee. 

It  is  my  belief  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  these  data  that  would  be  helpful  to 
your  committee. 

I  shall  await  your  further  Instructions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  S.  Land,  Administrator. 
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National  Waij  Labor  Board, 

Auijust  St,  JO^j. 

Prf:liminaky  Statement  in  Maritime  Cases 

On  July  19  and  20,  1945,  the  Nutioiial  War  Labor  Board  held  a  imhlU-  hearing 
on  17  maritime  cases  involving  approximately  1CK),(J00  seamen  in  offshore  dry 
cargo  operations.  Thirteen  of  these  were  new  cases  whieh  arose  on  certitica- 
tion  J)y  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service.  The  other  four  cases  involve 
a  request  for  i-eopening  of  closed  contracts,  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  issues 
with  those  in  the  open  contracts.     A  list  of  both  groups  of  cases  is  attached. 

The  unions  in  the  13  cases  now  hef(>re  the  Board  for  decision  ask  for  an  in- 
crease in  monthly  base  wages,  and  for  an  adjustment  in  overtime  compensation 
or  a  further  wage  increase  in  lieu  tiiereof.'  They  contend  that  the  requested 
wage  increase  is  necessary  (1)  to  elinnnate  substandard  hourly  wage  rates; 
(2)  to  remove  inequities  as  between  seamen's  wages  and  wages  in  comparable 
shore-side  occupation;  (3)  to  offset  loss  of  wag.«s  and  take-hom^  pay  resulting 
from  past  and  anticipated  reductions  in  war  bonu.vcs  by  the  .Ai  iritime  War 
Emergency  lioard;  and  (4)  to  insure  the  adequate  manning  of  (»ur  merchant 
marine. 

The  operators  object  to  any  wage  increase  on  the  groinids  that  (1)  present 
wages  are  not  substandard,  taking  into  considcrati<»n  subsistence  furnished  by 
the  employer  and  other  contract  benetits :  (2)  no  true  comparis<»n  can  be  made 
between  olf -shore  and  shore-side  (»ccupations,  but  if  such  a  comparison  were 
attempted,  seamen's  earnings,  including  penalty  oveitime  and  other  contract 
benetits,  would  compare  favorably  with  earnings  in  shore-side  occupations;  (3) 
from  their  inception,  war  bonuses  have  been  related  solely  to  war  risk;  (4)  a 
wage  increase  would  imi)air  the  ability  of  the  merchant  marine  to  compete  in 
jjeacetime  with  otlier  f(n-ms  of  domestic  transp<»rtation  and  with  foreign  flag 
vessels;  and  (5)  no  wage  increase  can  be  granted  without  a  change  in  the 
national  wage  policy. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  facts  in  this  case  warrant  the  use  of  Executive 
Order  UoOU,  issued  by  the  President  on  August  18,  lU4o,  which  authorizes  the 
Board  "to  approve,  without  regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in  any  other 
orders  or  directives,  such  increases  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  correct  maladjust- 
ments or  inequities  which  would  interfere  with  the  effective  translation  to  a 
peacetime  economy;  Provided,  however.  That  in  dispute  cases  this  additional 
authority  shall  not  be  used  to  direct  increases  to  be  effective  as  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  order." 

The  major  premise  of  the  unions  underlying  the  substandard  issue  is  that  sea- 
men are  as  nnich  entitled  as  any  other  grouj)  of  American  workers  to  a  wage 
which  will  enable  them  to  marry,  and  to  maintain  their  families  at  a  level  of 
health  and  decency  judged  by  the  American  staiidard  of  living.  The  operators 
do  not  deny  this  premise,  but  contend  that  present  wages  are  not  substandard, 
taking  into  consideration  subsistence,  penalty  overtime,  and  other  contract  bene- 
tits. The  same  contiict  exists  with  respect  to  the  c<»mparison  of  seamen's  wages 
and  wages  in  conq>arable  shore-side  occupations.  Whatever  equities  exist  in 
support  of  the  unions'  position  with  respect  to  these  two  questions  have  been  con- 
sidered in  c<»nnection  with  the  total  equities  in  the  case. 

The  unions'  request  for  a  shortened  work  week  and  Saturday  and  Sunday 
premium  pay  is  supported  by  the  adjustments  made  in  recent  years  by  govern- 
mental action  or  voluntary  c<»llective  bargaining  in  other  industries,  likewise 
exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  including  various  forms  of  trans- 

^  Tlie  specific  demands  are  as  follows  : 

NMl' — 55  cents  per  hour  minimum  instead  of  the  present  alleged  minimum  hourly  rate  of 
34%  cents  (derived  from  present  monthly  base  wage  of  $82.50  for  assumed  240  hours)  for 
an  ordinary  seaman,  and  41%  cents  (derived  from  present  monthly  bas<'  wajre  of  ,$100  for 
assumed  240  hours)  for  an  al)U'  seaman  :  present  differentials  »)etween  classFHcations  to  he 
preserved  :  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  a  week  :  time  and  one-half  f<»r  Saturdays  and 
double  time  for  Sundays.  The  NMU  also  asks  for  the  incorporation  of  the  100-percent 
voyage  or  steaming  bonus  into  the  wage  structure,  and  such  further  increase  as  may  be 
needed  for  a  55-cents-j)er-hour  minimum  rate. 

SIU — 55  cents  an  hour  increase,  5  cents  an  hour  in  lieu  of  a  48-hour  week.  MC  &  S — 
same  wage  demand  as  NMU  :  Time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  a  we<*k.  MFOW  &  W — $50 
a  month  increase  now  and  a  further  increase  up  to  $100.  to  offset  past  and  future  bonus 
reductions  ;  or  an  immediate  increase  of  $100  per  month  and  elimination  of  the  voyage 
bonus. 
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ties  bearing  on  the  main  demand  for  a  general  wage  '"<*»'^'*  '^f;  r-ontentions  as  to 
The  Board  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  <>P*'rato,  s  ^''  fie  union's 
the  peacetime  competitive  problen.s  of  the  merchant  ^^J''}':^^^''^.^^^^^^  to 
clain.  that  a  substantial  increase  is  necessary  to  keep  m  ^\^  I^^  "^'!  ^"^.i^f  "e<>n- 
maintai.i  morale  and  efficiency.  In  this  connection  ^' ^,,?;  '  .^^^^''^j  l/;^^  vould 
sidere.l  the  possible  savings  in  cost  of  recruitment  and  trauuig  wh  h  %  o u i u 
result  from  an  increase  in  base  rates  sufficient  to  hold  men  who  would  other- 

wi.se  return  to  shore-side  occupations.  incident  to 

The  remainig  issue  arises  from  the  reduction  in  take-home  pay  "^cuanr  lo 

reductions  n  war-risk  bonusc^s,  which  have  already  «^-^V"-''*^f  ,^?:^,;;;,^^;;;j  .^s 
ci,.  ted  further  reduction  or  <-omplete  elimination.  ^P^;^^^,.  .'i"  ^u  :  't  e' 
were  originally  instituted  by  collective  ^^^^'f '";'>S.^^^^^^''^J.,J^.;'^,.;iV^^^^^^^^ 
.•ember  l')41  O.i  December  18  of  that  year  the  M;iritime  Wai  Lmeige.ic\  lj>  am 
w.  s  estaldished  bv  agnn^nient  of  the  parties,  and  given  jnnsdu-t.oi.  to  dete  - 
mine  tlVrf  It m^^^  course  of  war-risk  bomises  during  the  war.     Jus    prau   to      e 

vTtion  <  the  bonus  rate  for  specilied  voyages  had   reached  the 

;"l  T^O  a  nlomh  fo;  unlicensed  and  G(;%  peix-ent  for  ^*-';;;^^rKJ|-nneh     U 
V...;tinvite<l  that  this  schedule  represented,  on  the  average,  an  add  tion.ii  pa> 
m^^    f  ^  1  li!    monu/Alr  the  unlicensed  and  no  pe.vent  for  1';-^^;^  P^?-^;;;;^ 

In  i  s  presint  form,  the  war-risk  bonus  scheme  as  administered  by   !^^.,f\;»^  "^ 
War  EnuMgency  r.<.a'rd  c<,nsists  of  a  voyage  bonus,  J^'Vl^.n^.^^^^^e    (,yag^^^^ 
in  areas  of  particular  risk,  and  a  vessel  attack  bonus  of  $12n.     The  ^'^''^'^^^'^^^ 
nh  ne  at  its   naximum  amounted  to  100  pi-rcent  of  the  base  wage  or  $10<),  vUiic   - 
eve%.s  li^gl^i^^^^^^^  ^iverage  earnings  from  the  v<»yage^ bonus  are  $4«    in 

the  U  '111  tic  $7->  in  the  Pacific,  or  $53  over  all.  All  signs  point  to  the  reduction 
or  cmm  ete';i  m  a  Von  of  th^  voj'age  bonus  in  the  immediate  future,  leaving 
such  I^skst  may  sml  nnnain,  such  as  the  hazard  of  collision  with  floating  mines, 
fn  h(»  r'ovei-ed  bv  the  remaining  area  or  attack  bonus.  i,     4.-  ^ 

The  nimis^^L^^^^^^^^  that  since  these  bonuses  were  established  by  collect ve 
b  Jgdn  r  hey  sl'ould  not,  in  accordance  with  the  l>.oard's  established  policy, 
be  d  s     rL^^^^^^^^^  collective  bargaining.     The  Maritime  War  Emer- 

^rMi  Bo  ml  ^is  stated  however,  that  under  the  agreement  by  which  it  was 
e  llisia:^  ''an  acti'm  taken  on  war-risk  bonuses  and  war- risk  insurance  supei-- 
seded  the  provisions  of  existing  collective-bargaining  agreements  insofar  as  the 
lattcM-  were  in  conflict,  and  was  mandatory".^  Any  weight  to  be  accorded  to  he 
f'ict  that  the  bonuses  were  originally  established  by  collective  bargaining  should 
be  give  inV(>nnection  wth  the  unions'  claim  for  retention  of  the  bonus  established 
by  the  Maritime  War  Emergency  Board,  based  on  the  unanimous  statement  of 
the  Maritime  War  Emergency  Board  in  its  decision  2  C,  issued  June  18,  194o, 

''"^''o'visioif-l^c'Ts  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  the  Board  has  adopted 
of  establishing  a  world-wide  floor  of  83i/,  percent  ($40  monthly  minimum)  below 
wide  bonuses  will  not  be  reduced  during  the  period  of  the  war,  to  which  period 
The  existence,  activities,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  are  d^hni  ^-If 
limited  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  principles  and  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent appointing  the  Board  at  the  request  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 

^"n^'thus^m^ea^^  the  question  as  to  what  would  eventually  happen  to  Uiis 

bonus  floor  was  left  open.  Presumably,  if  not  eliminated  by  the  Maritime  War 
Biergencv  B.^ard  itself,  the  bonus  floor  could  be  reduced  or  eliminated  only 
through  collective  bargaining  or  through  action  of  some  governmental  ag^ency 
authorized  to  settle  labor  disputes.  No  realistic  and  final  determinatum  of  the 
present  dispute  can  be  made  without  settling  this  issue.  In  this  connectum  note 
inav  be  made  of  the  action  already  taken  or  about  to  be  taken  by  Canada,  Sweden, 
and  Great  Britain  relating  t(»  the  status  of  war-risk  bonuses  after  the  war.     In 

2  Tiw.  i.rincinle  of  a  wace  adjustment  in  lien  of  overtime  was  instituted  by  President 
«<.,iov.oV  Vn    the    riiU.md    i^  Operating   and   nonoperatinj;   railway    employees— 

Srot    .r hood    of   I  oco  nc^^tive   Fnfiineers   and   Brotherhood   of   Railway    Trainmen   and    the 
Sir/r  <entnH^  1948.  and  Dec«»mber  27.  1948.    The  same  principle  was 

gency  Board,  to  Dr.  George  W.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  ^atlonal  War  Labor  Board. 
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fnf^fh^  action  has  taken  the  form  of  integration  of  a  portion  of  the  bonus 

into  the  wage  structure.    In  Great  Britain  a  similar  proposal  is  under  discussion. 

Ihe  niam  assumption  of  the  Board  in  determining  what  wage  increase  is 
appropnate  and  the  effective  date  thereof  is  the  con%l^{^;  elhnfnation  of  the 
inL/'n'  \T!T  "^^'^^'"'S  all  the  equities  in  the  case  arising  out  of  tlie  issues  of 
fh^  i  /l  .  f  Tu^''*''  ^^^.^t''"^'  «"t^  ^he  elimination  of  the  bonus,  and  considering 
r.o  ./  /.K  .  ^^"^  ^'"^^  increase  will  not  be  retroactive  and  tJie  prospect  that  no 
part  of  the  increase  will  take  effect  for  at  least  80  da.vs  hereafter,  the  National 
\y  ar  L,abor  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  fair  and  equitable  determination  of  all 
la^^^^^S^  and  overtime  issues  in  dispute  calls  for  an  increase  of  $45  per  month 
in  the  base  rate  for  all  classittcations,  if  and  when  the  present  voyage  bonus  has 
been  completely  eliminated. 

The  question  raised  as  to  whether  the  operators  should  be  named  in  the  contract 
as  enipioyers,  or,  as  in  the  last  contract,  as  general  agents  for  the  War  Shipping 
AUministration,  has  no  real  significance.     Whatever  the  designation  in  the  con- 

^^i^f  U  K  ^P^^;*,V'^^  ^^^  *^^  employers  for  the  purposes  of  this  dispute,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act.* 

QT^TAi^p^l^^^'^^f  ""  ^^^^  ^^'^"^  "^  ^^  ^^^^  so-called  closed  contracts  involving  the 
feui  MM  &  1 ,  and  MEBA  since  the  operators  have  indicated  they  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  these  unions  on  the  basis  of  the  B<»ard's  decision." 

National  War  Labor  Board, 

August  SI,  I9Ji5. 
Directive  Order 

Maritime  cases  (list  attached) 

By  virtue  of,  and  pursuant  to,  the  powers  vested  in  it  bv  p]xccutive  Order  9017 
of  January  12,  1942,  and  the  Executive  orders,  directives,  and  regulations  issued 
under  the  act  of  October  2,  1942,  and  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  of  June  25  1943 
etc.  ' 

I.  Effective  from  the  date  of  the  elimination  of  the  present  "voyage  bonus  "  each 
classih(ation  shall  have  added  to  its  present  base  wage  the  sum  of  $45  per  month 

XL  The  foregoing  terms  and  conditions  shall  be  incorporated  in  a  signed 
agreement  reciting  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  have  their  relations  governed 
thereby  as  ordered  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

IIL  Since  this  directive  order  may  involve  a  question  of  increased  cost  to  the 
United  States,  the  directive  order  shall  become  effective  only  if  also  approved 
by  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

Representing  the  public :  George  W.  Taylor,  Lloyd  K.  Garrison.  N   P 
Feinsinger,  Jesse  Freidin. 

Representing  labor:  Van  Bittner,  John  Brophy,  Robert  J.  Watt,  Paul 

Chipman. 
Representing   industry    (dissenting)  :    Clarence    Skinner,    Vincent   P 

Ahearn,  Earl  Cannon,  W.  B.  Maloney. 

„.     .  LIST  OF  cases  involved 

First  group 

111-11640-D— General  agents  of  War  Shipping  Administration  (east  coast)  and 

National  Maritime  Union,  CIO.  The  companies  which  are  In- 
cluded are : 

Agwilines,  Inc. 

American  Export  Lines,  Inc. 

American  South  African  Line,  Inc. 

American-West  African  Line,  Inc. 

Black  Diamond  Steamship  Corp. 

Grace  Line,  Inc. 

International  Freighting  Corp.,  Inc. 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 

Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc. 

Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 


Sec.  2  (d)  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  provides  that  the  term  "employer"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  2  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  The  latter  sec- 
tion  defines  an  employer  as  "any  person  acting  in  the  interest  of  an  employer,  directly  or  in- 

»  Transcript  of  hearing,  pp.  242,  243,  320. 
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IJST  OF  CASES  INVOLVED COntiuUCd 

lll-^lMU^'e::fr.l  agents  of  War  Shipping  Administration  (east  coast)  and 

National  Maritime  Union,  CIO.    The  companies  which  are  in 

eluded  are — Continued. 
North  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 

Parry  Navigation  Co.,  Inc. 

Polarus  Steamship  Co. 

Standard  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

Stockard  Steamship  Corp. 

Sword  Line,  Inc. 

United  Fruit  Co. 

United  States  Lines  Co. 

West  India  Steamship  Co. 

Wilmore  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 

Mystic  Steamship  Division. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates. 

American  Foreign  Steamship  Corp. 

Blidberg  Rothchild  Co.,  Inc. 

Boland  &  Cornelius. 

A.  L.  Burbank  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 

Dichmann,  Wright  &  Pugh,  Inc. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co. 

R.  A.  Nicol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Norton-Lilly  Management  Corp. 

Prudential  Steamship  Corp. 

William  J.  Rountree  Co.,  Inc. 

States  Marine  Corp. 

T.  J.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Navigation  Co.,  Inc. 

Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.,  Inc. 

.t.  H.  Winchester  Co.  .       ^     ,    ,       ^ 

111-1591&-D— Pacific  American  Shipowners  Association  and  Marine  Cooks   and 

Stewards  Association,  CIO. 
111-16461-D— Pacific  American   Shipowners  Association  and  Marine  Firemen, 

Oilers,  Watertenders,  and  Wipers  Association,  Inc. 
111-1148&-D— Waterman  Steamship  Corp.  and  Seafarers  International  Union, 

AFT 
111-11489-D— South  Atlantic  Steamship  Line  and  Seafarers  International  Union, 

AFL.  .       ,  „  .        ,^ 

111-1 1490-D— Mississippi  Shipping  Co.  and  Seafarers  International  Union,  AFL. 
111-11491-D— Smith  &  .Johnson   and   Seafarers  International  Union,  AFL. 
111-11492-D— American  Range-Liberty  Lines  and  Seafarers  International  Union, 

AFI 
111-11493-D— Overtakes  Freight  Corp.  and  Seafarers  International  Union,  AFL. 
111-1 1494-D— Eastern  Steamship  Lines  and  Seafarers  International  Union,  AFL. 
111-11495-D— Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  and  Seafarers  International  Union,  AFL. 
111-11 496-D— Seas  Shipping  Co.  and  Seafarers  International  Union,  AFL. 
111-11497-D— A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co. ;  Baltimore  Insular  Line  and  Seafarers 

International  Union,  AFL. 

111-11428^D — Pacific  American  Shipowners  Association  and  Sailors  Union  of  Pa- 
cific AFL. 

111-4649-D General  Agents  of  War  Shipping  Administration  (east  coast)  and 

Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  AFL,  and  Marine  Engineers  Bene- 
ficial Association,  CIO. 
111-4932-D  and  111-1360-D— General  Agents  of  War  Shipping  Administration 

(west  coast)  and  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots, 
and  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association, 
CIO. 


Exhibit  5 
Statement  of  Surg.  Gen.  Thomas  Parran,  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  Considering  S.  1349,  a  Bill  Providing 
FOB  Revision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  October  4,  1^5 
Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  place  at  your  dis- 
posal' in  accordance  with  your  request,  the  facts  available  to  the  United  States 
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Public  Health  Service  witli  respect  to  the  rehitioiiship  between  income  and  health. 
I  have  not  been  advised  by  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  whether  S.  1349  is 
considered  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  program  of  the  President. 


In  your  letter,  yon  suggested  that  I  discuss  the  following  points: 
1.  F:ffect  of  low  income  on  health  and  the  purchase  of  medical  serv 


ices. 


2.  Relationship  of  income  level  to  health,  as  revealed  by  selective-service  re- 
jection rates  in  the  various  Static,  if  iwssible,  by  industri'es  and  States. 

The  data  available  from  the  Selective  Service  System  do  not  provide  sufficient 
pertinent  information  on  the  relation  of  rejection  "rates  to  income  level.  There- 
fore, I  shall  confine  my  comments  to  health  and  economic  status  in  the  general 
population. 

The  Pul)lic  Health  Service  has  had  long  experience  in  the  study  of  illness  in 
relation  to  social  and  economic  conditions.  We  have  been  impressed  with  the 
difficulty  of  separating  from  the  many  factors  associated  with  individual  and 
public  health  those  principally  responsible  for  excessive  burdens  of  illness  and 
premature  death.  Nevertheless,  every  statistical  study  of  sickness,  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  many  other  agencies,  has  told  the  same  story: 

Families  of  low  income  have  the  most  illness,  and  they  receive  the  least  medical 
care. 

Poverty  is  both  a  result  and  a  cause  of  ill  health.  Low  income  and  sickness 
result  in  a  descending  spiral  of  deeper  poverty  and  greater  suffering. 

Although  the  primary  functions  of  health  authorities  are  to  prevent  disease 
and  to  secure  for  the  people  better  medical  care,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  difficulties  in  reaching  these  goals  among  families  whose  incomes  are  too  low 
to  provide  a  sanitary  environment,  a  healthful  diet,  decent  homes,  and  medical 
care.  I  know  of  no  single  step  which  would  do  more  to  improve  health  and 
nutrition  than  the  assurance  to  every  family  of  an  income  adequate  for  the 
provision  of  the  minimum  essentials  of  healthful  living.  Therefore,  insofar  as 
S.  1349 — if  enacted  into  law — would  contribute  to  a  higher  standard  of  individual 
and  connnunity  living,  its  provisions  must  be  considered  as  contributory  to 
national  health. 

Ill  health  and  poor  nutrition  always  have  been  close  and  constant  companions 
of  poverty.  As  early  as  1910-17,  the  late  Edgar  Sydenstricker,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  pioneered  in  the  study  of  social  and  economic  aspects  of  illness. 
As  a  coworker  of  Joseph  Goldl>erger,  he  showed  that  low-income  families  in 
southern  cotton-mill  towns  bad  tlie  highest  pellagra  rates — an<l  the  poorest  diets. 
There  followed  in  the  Public  Health  Service  the  studies  of  illness  in  Hagerstown, 
Md. — a  project  that  has  continued  for  more  than  20  years.  The  Service  also 
participated  in  the  surveys  and  analyses  of  data  conducte*!  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  In  1933  we  undertook,  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
economic  depression  upon  health.  And  in  193r>-36  we  conducted  the  largest  study 
of  illness  and  receipt  of  medical  care  ever  made — the  National  Health  Survey. 
From  the  data  collected  in  this  study,  the  experience  of  over  700,000  urban  families 
in  18  States  has  been  analyzed. 

Significant  differences  in  the  amount  and  duration  of  illness  among  the  vari<ms 
income  groups  were  revealed  by  all  of  these  surveys. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    HXDINGS 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  National  Health  Survey  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
committee.  In  general,  these  findings  .show  that  families  with  aimual  incomes 
of  $1,000  or  les.s — whether  on  relief  or  not — had  Fiearly  40  percent  more  total 
illness  than  did  families  with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more  ;* and  they  had  7.^  i)ercent 
more  chronic  illness. 

Chronic  disability  prevents  some  workers  of  all  income  groups  from  earning  a 
living  or  even  seeking  woi'k.  Among  low-income  families  the  proportion  of  un- 
employable workers  was  three  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  among  families 
with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  over.  Here,  again,  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and 
ill  health  is  demonstrated. 

Illness  among  the  poor  is  of  longer  duration  than  among  more  fortunate  groups. 
On  the  average,  persons  with  annual  incomes  under  $1,000  in  193r)-.36  lost  nearly 
twice  as  much  time  from  work  becau.se  of  illness  as  did  the  average  individual 
in  the  liigher-income  groups. 

Most  of  the  diseases  with  a  large  excess  of  disability  in  the  lower-income 
brackets  are  chronic  ailments.    For  example,  the  time-loss  due  to  hernia   in 
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families  with  annual  incomes  under  $1,000  is  more  than  four  times  ^^^at  Jn  the 
$:^,(K)0  income  group.  Even  such  diverse  conditions  as  varicose  veins,  dianetes, 
blindness,  and  deafness  show  disability  rates  from  two  to  four  times  higher  in  me 
low-income  group  than  in  the  highest-income  group. 

Acute  conditions  also— accidents,  pneumonia,  and  other  respiratory  f"«^^^^^ 
show  considerable  excesses  in  the  low-income  brackets  over  the  rates  for  tne 
highest-income  level.     For  example,  the  home  accident  rate  among  the  poorest 
families  studied  in  the  National  Health  Survey  was  nearly  40  percent  higher, 
than  in  families  with  incomes  of  .$2,(X)0  and  over.     Presumably  housing  condi- 
tions among  the  i>oorest  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  excess. 

TUBERCULOSIS    AND    PNEUMONIA 

From  the  beginning  of  our  modern  knowledge  of  the  disease,  tuberculosis  has 
been  recogniz'.'d  as  primarily  a  disease  of  the  poor.  As  a  cause  of  death  it  has 
been  reduced  nationally  during  the  present  century  from  first  to  seventh  place; 
but  when  we  look  behind  the  national  average,  we  find  that  tuberculosis  mor- 
tality is  much  higher  in  low-income  groups.  In  1930  it  was  found  that  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  among  unskilled  laborers  was  seven  times  that  of  pro- 
fessional men.  In  1943  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  among  Negroes— who  are 
predominantly  in  the  lowest-income  groups — was  three  and  a  half  times  that 
am<mg  whites  of  all  income  groups.  The  National  Health  Survey  also  revealed 
that  tuberculosis  caused  four  times  as  much  disability  among  families  with 
annual  incomes  under  $1,(M)0  as  among  those  with  $3,000  or  more.  Among 
families  on  relief,  the  excess  was  nearly  nine  times. 

Pneumonia  also  is  an  imiK)rtant  cause  of  death ;  death  rates  from  this  cau.se 
have  been  reduced  dramatically  since  1937,  when  treatment  with  sulfa  drugs 
was  introduced.  However,  there  probably  has  been  no  change  in  the  propor- 
tionate rates  among  various  income  groups.  Earlier  studies  show  that  the  pneu- 
monia death  rate  among  unskilled  workers  was  three  and  a  half  times  that 
among  professional  people ;  and  that  time  loss  due  to  pneumonia  was  20  percent 
higher  in  lowest-income  groups  than  in  the  upper  brackets.  Even  a  20-percent 
excess  of  disability  from  this  cause  is  significant,  since  doubtless  it  reflects 
the  results  of  poor  environment  and  inability  to  obtain  prompt  medical  attention. 

MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  MORTALITY 

Studies  extending  back  as  far  as  1910  have  emphasized  the  coexistence  of  high 
infant  mortality  with  loss  income.  In  1928,  for  example,  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  showed  that  infants  of  fathers  whose  earnings  were  less 
than  $ir»0  a  year  died  at  more  than  10  times  the  rate  of  those  whose  fathers 
earned  $l,2r)0  or  more. 

Studies  made  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  1920  to  1937  reveal  interesting  facts. 
In  the  last  year  (1937),  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  lowest  economic  groups 
was  50  jiercent  higher  than  that  in  the  highest  levels.  In  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1931, 
16  in  every  100  infants  born  in  families  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $.'»00 
died  during  the  first  year  of  life,  as  compared  with  3  infant  deaths  per  100  live 
births  among  Denver  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more. 

Infant  deaths  tend  to  be  higher  in  the  low-income  States  than  in  the  more 
fortunate  areas.  In  1V)40  the  six  States  with  the  hiiihest  infantry  mortality  rates 
were  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Alabama — 
all  in  the  b»wer  half  of  the  States  ranked  according  to  per  capita  income. 

The  deaths  of  mothers  in  the  child-bearing  process  also  show  a  relationship  with 
rier  capita  income  of  States.  In  1940  the  rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
3  8  maternal  deaths  itev  1,(HK)  live  l)irths.  Of  the  15  States  with  rates  above  4.5 
per  1,000,  were  l(»w-income  States  except  Delaware  and  Nevada. 

RECEIPT   OF   MEDICAL  CARE 

In  the  National  Iloalth  Survey,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  illnesses 
without  medical  care  was  abimt  twice  as  high  in  the  low  as  in  the  upper  income 
grcmps.  This  was  true  in  cities  of  all  sizes,  although  the  proportion  of  unattended 
illness  was  greater  among  all  income  groups  under  $3,000  in  the  small  ciiies 
of  25,000  population  or  less. 

A  smaller  proportion  of  the  cases  among  poor  families  received  hospital  care 
than  among  the  higher-income  groups.  Poor  patients  remained  longer  in  the 
hospital  than  did  the  more  fortunate  ones.  This  fact  indicates  that  conditions 
were  allowed  to  become  more  critical  among  the  poverty-stricken  before  medical 
attention  was  sought. 
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Private-duty  nursing  is  almost  unknown  among  the  sick  poor.  Less  than 
3  percent  of  ilie  eases  were  attended  by  a  private  nurse,  as  compared  witli  over 
16  percent  in  families  with  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over.  On  the  average,  the  few 
poor  patients  who  were  attended  by  a  nurse  received  about  half  as  many  days 
of  nursuig  care  as  did  those  in  the  upper  income  brackets.  Families  of  low 
income  who  were  not  on  relief  in  the  survey  year  received  less  attention  from 
visting  nurses  than  did  families  on  relief.  Only  6  percent  of  tlie  illnesses  among 
families  with  income  of  less  than  $2,000  received  visiting-nurse  care,  as  com- 
pared with  12  percent  among  relief  families. 

This  fact  reflects  the  relationship  between  the  adequacy  of  community  provi- 
sions for  personal  health  service  more  than  it  indicates  the  relation  of  individual 
income  to  health.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  relief  loads  were  heavy,  and  under- 
staflfed  services  were  unable  to  meet  more  than  their  limited  statutory  obligations. 

In  1935-36  families  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  spent,  on  the 
average,  less  than  $50  a  year  for  their  sickness  costs;  that  is,  5  percent  or 
less  of  income.  These  figures  compare  with  an  average  annual  expenditure  of 
$000  among  the  richest  families,  or  about  2  percent  of  income. 

INCX)]ME     AND     HEALTH     FACILITIES     BY     STATES 

Studies  made  during  the  war  show  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  in 
the  several  States,  grouped  according  to  per  capita  income.  With  few  variations, 
the  States  in  the  lowest  income  brackets  have  the  Jarges  populations  per  active 
private  physician.  The  average  physician  in  such  States  as  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Arkansas,  served  well  over  1,000  persons  in  1942,  before  the  with- 
drawal of  physicians  by  the  armed  forces  had  reached  the  peak.  In  North  Car- 
olina, New  Mexico,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  (also  low  income 
States)  the  ratio  was  over  the  critical  line  of  1  doctor  per  1.500  persons.  Since 
1942,  the  situation  has  grown  more  serious  in  all  these  States  where  the  ratios 
are  1  physician  per  2,000  to  3,000  population.  Where  physicians  are  concen- 
trated, there  also  are  concentrated  dentists,  nurses,  and  general  hospital  beds. 
The  physician-poor  States  are  also  poor  in  other  services  and  facilities  essential 
to  health. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  inequality  of  health  services  in  the  underprivileged 
areas  of  the  country  and  with  foresight  and  wisdom,  has  enacted  certain  health 
legislation  which  reduces  partially  these  inequities  of  opportunity.  In  the  health 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (now  the  Public  Health  Service  Act),  the 
Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  of  1938,  and  legislation  on  tuberculosis  control. 
Congress  has  authorized  the  Public  Health  Service  to  weigh  grants-in-aid  in 
favor  of  those  States  having  low  income  and  those  having  proportionately  more 
severe  health  problems.  In  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  found  a  close  correlation  between  financial  need  and  extent 
of  health  problems  among  the  States.  Those  States  which  have  received  excess 
allotments  on  account  of  low  income  have  also  received  excess  allotment  for  their 
intensified  health  problems. 

From  whatever  standpoint  one  considers  the  health  problems  of  the  Nation, 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  in  the  creation  of  a  healthy  and  educated 
citizenry — or  in  the  failure  to  do  so — economic  factors  are  extremely  important, 
if  indeed  not  determining.  Improvement  in  the  economic  status  of  the  poorer 
families  in  this  Nation,  therefore,  contributes  also  to  the  health  status  of  the 
Nation.  Higher  wages  in  themselves,  however,  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
individual  and  public  health.  A  national  policy  for  a  minimum  wage  is  con- 
tributory to  health,  as  also  are  national  policies  for  healthful  housing,  for  im- 
proved nutrition,  for  social  insurance.  But  even  these  do  not  of  themselves 
constitute  a  national  health  program.  They  must  be  accompanied  by  planned 
advances  in  the  provision  of  complete  medical  and  health  care  to  all  of  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Statement  of  J.  W,  Studebakf^,  Commissioner,  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Re  S.  1349, 
A  Bill  Providing  for  Revision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 

The  testimony  which  I  wish  to  present  to  the  committee  today  will  be  directed 
solely  to  the  general  question  of  the  relationship  of  family  income  to  opportuni- 
ties for  schooling  in  the  United  States.   That  there  is  such  a  relationship  has  long 
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been  evident  to  educators  and  to  many  citizens  as  they  have  frequently  m 
the  withdrawal  from  school  at  an  early  age  of  the  children  of  the  poor     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  1,000,000  young  people  drop  out  of  school  «f<^h>  ear.    Only 
about  one-half  of  those  enrolled  in  the  fifth  grade  will  remain  to  be  graduated 
from  high  school.  ,  .  „  ^*^„/i{/»a 

Conoborative  evidence  of  this  relationship  is  to  be  found  in  nunaerous  studies 
which  have  been  made  of  the  reasons  why  the  youth  leave  school,  ^^e  recent 
summary  of  a  number  of  such  studies  indicates  that  about  one-third  ot  joutn 
who  leave  school  do  so  from  economic  necessity  (29.27  percent  of  school-leavers j. 
Reasons  classified  in  the  category  of  economic  necessity  include  such  items  as. 
Lack  of  wearing  apparel,  services  needed  at  home,  lack  of  transportation,  help 
needed  on  farm,  too  far  to  walk,  no  money  for  books  and  "clothing,  family  needed 
help  financially.*  Other  reasons  for  school  withdrawal  include: 
Reason  for  leaving :  Perceniaoe 

reporting 

Negative  attitude  toward  school IS.  21 

Poor  individual  health  or  physical  disability 8.04 

Unfavorable  home  conditions 5. 10 

To  go  to  work  (seemingly  not  under  economic  pressure) 15.25 

Scholastic  failure H-  '^^ 

Disciplinary  trouble 3.  6 

Marriage '^-  ^ 

Miscellaneous 3-  6 

It  seems  fairly  obvious  from  this  summary  (which  is  typical  of  results  of  many 
studies  of  the  reasons  why  youth  leave  school)  that  low  family  income  resulting 
in  economic  pressure  ranks  high  among  such  reasons. 

Closely  related  to  family  income  as  a  reason  for  early  school-leaving  is  the 
quality  of  the  school  itself.  There  appears  to  be  a  reciprocal  relationship  between 
per  capita  income  and  school  support  and  between  school  support  and  quality  of 
educational  services.  This  is  brought  out  in  table  I  which  shows  by  States  the 
1940  income  payments  per  capita  in  relation  to  the  1942  expenditures  per  person 
5  to  20  years  of  age  for  school  purposes.  Although  it  may  be  granted  that  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  is  not  a  perfect  measure  of  the  quality  of  educational  services 
made  available,  it  is  at  least  roughly  symptomatic  of  the  quality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

Looking  at  table  I  we  note  that  the  48  States  are  arranged  in  order  of  per 
capita  income  from  New  York,  the  highest  with  $592  per  per  person  5  to  20  years 
of  age,  to  Mississippi,  with  $591  per  person  5  to  20  years  of  age.  In  the  second 
column  appears  the  total  current  expense  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  1942  per  person  5  to  20  years  of  age.  It  is  very  clear  from  this  table 
that  the  States  whose  inhabitants  have  the  greatest  per  capita  income  behind 
each  school-age  child  spend  the  most  for  education.  Amounts  spent  range  from 
$20  per  person  5  to  20  years  of  age  among  States  low  on  the  list  in  income  to  over 
$100  per  person  in  this  age  range  among  States  at  the  top  of  the  list.  We  also 
know  that  States  at  the  top  of  the  list  have  fewer  children  to  educate  in  propor- 
tion to  total  population  and  generally  have  lower  tax  rates  for  the  support  of 
their  schools,  despite  the  fact  that  they  spend  more  per  pupil.  TTiey  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  school-age  children  in  school,  a  higher  percentage  of  adult 
literacy  and  fewer  men  disqualified  for  service  in  the  armed  forces  by  reason 
of  their  educational  deficiencies.  States  which  are  rich  in  numbers  of  children 
but  poor  in  income,  that  is  without  the  financial  resources  to  pay  for  good  schools, 
provide  less  adequate  levels  of  expenditure  for  their  schools,  and,  by  and  large, 
are  thereby  able  to  achieve  less  adequate  educational  results  on  tax  rates  which 
are  relatively  high  as  compared  with  the  country  as  a  whole.^ 

One  might  sunwnarize  this  income-schooling  relationship  by  saying  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  "holding  power"  of  the  schooUfor  its  pupils  varies  directly 
with  the  quality  of  the  school ;  and  the  quality  of  the  school  varies  directly  with 
the  expenditure  for  the  support  of  schools.  Financial  pressure  on  pupils  from 
low-income  families  to  leave  school  when  coupled  with  schools  of  low  quality 
results  in  curtailment  of  schooling  for  hosts  of  American  youth. 

iDailard,  Ralph  C,  An  Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Making  Grades  9  throu^rh  12  of  the 
American  Common  School  Effectively  Free.    Birmingham,  Ala. :  Birmingham  Printing  Co., 

1939   p.  37. 

«  Norton,'  John  K.,  and  Lawler,  Eugene  S.,  An  Inventory  of  Public  School  Expenditures  in 
the  United  States,  a  Report  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Public  School  Expenditures.  W^ash- 
ington,  D.  C. :  American  Council  on  Education,  1944,  vol.  II,  p.  316. 
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att  inm  Jf  of  V  irfiL  ^^r^  ^r™  ^^  ""^"^"^  '^^^'"^  ^"  "»^*«"»^  «"<i  educational 
attainment  of  vaious  occupational  groups.    It  shows  that  the  average  wage  or 

salary  income  varies  from  $3«0  for  farm  laborers  to  $1  80()  for  pertms  in  nro- 

fve'Z  a\mmir^^^  T'^^-''''  ^^  ena,lc>yn;ent;    M  the^^irtime,^^^^^^ 

re^^tlonedTh-^^^^^^  pf  education  of  persons  in  the  lowest-paid  occupational  group 
1^  H  1  hth^ir  -^'-^  •''^'''''  whereas  the  average  amount  of  schooling  of  ptrrsons 
workers  f^nr;^  occupational  category,  professional  and  semiprofcSsional 
Thl^^nnJt^i  ^^''"  ^"^'"'^  ?^  "'"^^'  1^-^^  >'^'^^«-  Another  tabulation  made  by 
h  It  ^  .SI.O  t  ?ff  h"'^''"  ^^  "^^  ^t"'""  ^^^  ^"^^^™^  '"  '-^^^f'^"  to  schooling  shows 
evpLdir^r^  A  ^  '"^''-  ^''^""'^  ""'^^^  attended  college  or  went  beyond  reached  or 
hf^h  thnn?'^^""  ^TV.''  '"'"'''"'''  Y*»^'^^^a«  only  89  percent  of  those  who  attended 

rpfchPH  ?h  /-^  """^^  ^^  .P^'^T^lL^a^  ^^«*^^  '^'^*«  *^^^  ^  y««^'s  of  education  or  less 
reached  this  income  level  in  1940.' 

nt/pnZ^f'ff\-M  "'  K  Ik^?^  ?.^  ^^'"'^  *^^'^  ^^""^^y  »^^«»"e  '«  >-*^l«t^^  to  school 
«^  pfflpHnl?H  ''^'^'^}\V'  ^i'th  indirectly  in  the  level  of  financial  support  of  schools 
f„  ?S^  «  ^  the  quality  of  schooling  and  the  holding-power  of  schools  and  directly 
in  the  financia  pressure  on  children  in  low-income  families  to  leave  school  to 
Zh!u!u^f-  ''"*  "T^"  support.     It  should  be  remembered  that  so-called  free 

^ot^n  Lh  T^''  ^"h'^^  !k^,^^  '"'^^  '*^^t  to  the  parents  of  school  children, 
fhl  /  schools  provide  textbooks  and  transportation.  Additional  drains  upon 
wh.fhTi  •1^''''''''"*'  ""^^"n,^  ^''''^  ^^^  f^^'  materials  or  the  costs  of  school  supplies 
I^  hm'/^^'^'J.  ''^'''  ■  ^^^"^"^  ^^  "'^  ^^I^^^»«^  ''^  «"'table  school  clothing.  Again 
some  children  living  m  sparsely  settled  areas  require  maintenance  white  attend- 
ing school  away  from  home.  Indeed,  one  prewar  estimate  indicated  that  it  would 
have  cost  parents  approximately  $80,000,000  at  that  time  to  meet  su.'h  expenses 

bLnT^tu^nelV^k'ho^l."""  '""^  ^"^  '''  "'^"'^  '"^  ^^'^'"^'"•^  —^ '  ^«^  ^^^^ 
It  would  seem  to  me  therefore  that  any  sound  measures  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  real  income  of  lower-income  families  will  contribute 
bVs  ofTh^ese  famUies    '''^''''^^^^^^^  opportunities  for  the  children  who  are  mem 

Tablk  I.— Income  paumentH  per  person,  atjes  5  to  20  years,  in  relation  to  1H2 
expenditures  for  school  purposes  per  person,  ayes  5  to  20  years,  by  States 


State 


Continental  United  States. 


New  York 

California 

Nevada.. 

Delaware. 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Illinois 

Rhode  Island 

Washington 

Maryland 

Ohio.- ; 

Oregon 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Montana. 

Wyoming '_\\ 

New  Uami)shire... 

Indiana. 

Missouri \\\ 

Colorado 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


1940  in 

come 

payments 

I)er  person 

5  to  20 « 


2,043 


3.592 
3,575 
3.  538 
3,464 
3,213 
2.957 
2,935 
2.917 
2,648 
2,613 
2,449 
2,449 
2,389 
2,362 
2,205 
2.071 
2,068 
2,053 
^011 
1,906 
1.882 
1,875 
1.861 


1942  ex- 
ixjnditure 
per  person 

5  to  20  > 


55.69 


91.07 
105. 59 
95.45 
61.02 
68.82 
67.41 
88.02 
67.90 
57.90 
80.91 
45.72 
62.27 
65.44 
60.64 
58.27 
73. 36 
73.66 
49.20 
59.26 
48.62 
62.  25 
58.99 
60.96 


State 


Vermont 

Iowa ^ 

Maine 

Florida "'" 

Nebraska I! 

Kansas 

Arizona.- 

Idaho. 

Utah \\"\ 

Texas. 

Virginia 

South  Dakota \\ 

West  Virginia 

North  Dakota " 

Louisiana. "" 

Oklahoma \\ 

New  Mexico " 

Tennessee \\ 

Kentucky '.'..'..'." 

Georgia. "Ill"" 

North  Carolina " 

Alabama. 

South  Carolina.. II]]"![II 

Ark  ansas I. "I. 

Mississippi '.'.'.'.. '.'.'. 


1940  in- 

come 

payments 

per  person 

5  to  20' 


1,851 

1,782 

1,766 

1,708 

1,517 

1,511 

1,500 

1,450 

1,448 

1,341 

1,314 

1,228 

1,189 

1,145 

1,117 

1,108 

1,033 

997 

951 

950 

893 

782 

781 

758 

591 


1942  ex- 
penditure 
p«>r  person 

5  to  20 » 


49.57 

57.88 

40.22 

41.70 

50.32 

.54.93 

59. :« 

54.38 

56.18 

41.77 

31.34 

54.76 

44.93 

45.  58 

33.73 

42.50 

45.93 

28.49 

25.98 

24.93 

27.77 

22.77 

25.17 

20.87 

20.17 


\vi^'^'TV\i^iPm^^^^J^^^  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census. 
J-rom.  u.  s.  Office  of  Education  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1942. 


*  Dailard,  Ralph  C,  ibid.,  p.  100. 
-<^u^^^ol\t^^.^,^^^^^^^^^^  commerce,  committee  on 
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Table  II.— Income  and  educational  attainment  of  various  occupational  grovps, 

1940 


Median 

years 

school 

completed 


Professional  and  semi})rofessional 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  except  farm. 

Craftsmen,  forerren.  and  kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  t. iiidred  workers 

Protective  service  workers. 

Service  workers,  except  domestic  and  protective. 

I  )omest ic  .service  workers 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine.. 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 


15.6 
12.2 
10.9 

8.5 
8.5 
8.8 
8.7 
7.9 
7.7 
7.4 


Percent- 
ape  less 

than  high 
school 


Median 

wage  or 

salary 

income 


7.1 
20.8 
39.0 
59.9 
59.7 
53.1 
65.1 


68.8 


72. 

78. 


$1,803 
1.275 

0) 

1.552 

1,142 

(•) 

(') 

(') 
980 
363 


Percent- 
age less 
than 
$1,200 


(') 


24.3 
44.9 


25.5 
54.0 


(') 
(') 

0) 


68. 
96. 


'  Not  available. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Population— comparative  occupation  statistics  for  the  United  States, 
1870  to  1940.     1943.     P.  181. 

Exhibit  7 
Statement  of  T.  J.  Woofteb,  Director  of  Research,  Federal  Security  Agency, 

FOR  THE  SUBCOMMITTI<:e  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOB  CONSIDERING  S.  1349 

I  do  not  appear  as  an  expert  in  wage  economics  and,  hence,  will  not  attempt 
to  appraise  the  technic>^l  details  of  the  bill  under  consideration.  I  will  present 
certain  facts  as  to  the  composition  of  wage  and  salary  earning  families  and  their 
incomes  based  on  recent  studies.  (Technical  definitions  of  terms  are  given  in 
an  appendix.) 

The  studies  were  made  to  explore  the  relationships  of  income  levels  to  family 
welfare  programs.  While  the  Federal  Security  Agency  is  not  charged  with 
making  recommendations  as  to  wage  rates  or  with  the  administration  of  wage 
regulations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  need  for  asisstance  varies  with  the  level  and 
distribution  of  income.  On  the  other  hand,  insurance  and  assistance  payments 
can  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  substitutes  for  adequate  and  steady  earnings. 

These  studies  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  a  higher  level  of  real  wages 
than  the  scales  of  1939,  provided  certain  assumptions  are  accepted.  These 
assumptions  are  as  follows :  First,  that  the  optimum  average  size  family  is  one 
large  enough  to  maintain  or  slightlyvincrease  the  population ;  second,  that  the 
average  wage  of  a  single  wage  earner  should  be  adequate  to  support  this  opti- 
mum average  size  family;  and  third,  that  the  standard  of  support  should  be  one 
which  will  supply  basic  needs,  both  physical  and  psychological,  for  health,  child 
care  and  development,  recreation,  participation  in  community  organizations, 
and  accumulation  of  savings  for  security. 

Against  these  yardsticks  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  situation  with  regard 
to  family  income  and  composition  in  1940.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  facts 
are  based  on  an  analysis  of  nonfarm  families  whose  only  income  was  from  wages 
or  salaries.  They  are  from  the  1940  census  which  enumerated  income  as  of  1939 
and  family  composition  as  of  1940. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  the  optimum  average  size  family  should  be  large  enough 
at  least  to  maintain  a  level  population,  then  we  have  a  fairly  approximate 
mathematical  definition  of  this  size.  It  requires  a  family  of  a  man  and  wife  who, 
before  the  end  of  the  child-bearing  period,  would  have  three  children.  Obviously, 
two  children  who  reach  maturity  are  required  to  replace  their  parents,  and  more 
than  two  births  are  necessary  to  offset  the  deaths  in  the  younger  ages  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  others  to  have  children. 

In  1940  the  actual  number  of  children  in  wage  or  salary  families  was  not 
sufficient  to  provide  replacement  of  this  group.  In  man  and  wife  families  where 
the  male  parent  was  35  to  45  years  of  age,  that  is  to  say  where  most  of  the  chil- 
dren had  been  born  and  few  had  passed  the  age  of  18,  the  average  number  of 
children  was  just  under  two.  This  indicates  a  deficiency  for  replacement.  A 
more  exact  method  of  determining  intrinsic  rate  of  population  increase  has  been 
worked  out  by  population  analysts.  It  consists  of  calculating,  by  actuarial 
methods,  the  extent  to  which  daughters  replace  their  mothers.  The  ratio  nec- 
essary to  replace  the  population  is  scaled  at  100.     In  1940,  by  this  method,  the 
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net  reproduction  ratio  for  the  urban  population  was  only  76  and  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  it  was  96.  Thus,  the  total  population  was  sliglitly  below  the  level 
of  reproduction  and  the  wage  or  salary  population  30  percent  below  this  level. 

It  is,  tlierefore  apparent  that  wage  or  salary  income  families  were  not  large 
enough  to  replace  themselves. 

On  the  basis  of  the  projection  of  these  trends  into  the  future,  it  is  predicted 
that,  without  allowing  for  the  effect  of  war  on  population  growth,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  reach  an  almost  stationarv  point  about  198')  and  will 
begin  to  decline  sometime  about  1980.  Long  before  this  time  the  effect  of  the 
slowing  down  of  the  population  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  demand  for  goods- 
first  in  the  articles  particularly  needed  by  children  and  the  next  in  houses,  fur- 
niture, and  other  goods  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  new  families.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  depr»>ssing  effects  of  a  stationary  population  on  the  economv 
can  be  offset  is  to  increase  the  consuming  power  of  the  average  family  so  that 
the  same  number  of  people  will  consume  more  goods.  When  manufacturers  and 
businessmen  become  more  aware  of  the  effects  of  a  sluggish  population  increase, 
there  will  undoubtedly  m  the  next  10  or  15  years  be  more  insistent  demands  for 
positive  population  policies,  one  of  the  main  bases  of  which  will  be  greater  family 
security  and  increased  family  purchasing  power. 

How  much  the  decline  in  the  size  of  the  family  is  due  to  economic  considera- 
tions is  a  debatable  matter,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  state  that  if  no  child 
were  an  wonomic  burden,  probably  more  children  would  be  born  and  certainly 
more  of  those  children  which  are  born  would  have  the  advantages  of  good  health 
and  educational  services,  which  would  mean  that  more  would  survive  to  the 
productive  age.  Along  this  line  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  in  1938  showed  that  onlv  1  percent 
of  the  women  questioned  thought  an  ideal  family  consisted  of  one  child  2.S 
percent  thought  two  children,  and  74  percent  thought  three  or  more. 

If,  however,  a  stationary  population  is  inevitable,  the  situation  need  not 
necessarily  cause  depressing  effects  on  the  economy  if  purchasing  power  is  well 
distributed  and  adequate.  Isador  Lubin,  in  his  testimonv  before  the  Temiwrary 
National  Economic  Committee  in  1938,  submitted  the  following  estimates  of 
additional  consumption  which  would  result  if  a  wage  increase  of  $2  25  per  day 
were  effective  for  families  then  earning  under  $1,250  per  year : 

*  They  would  buy  $800,000,000  worth  of  food  more  than  they  buy  now  •  they 
would  increase  their  purchasing  of  clothing  by  $410,000,000;  thev  would  increase 
their  purchase  of  housing  or  rents  by  $013,000,000;  they  would  spend  $213  000  000 
more  on  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration ;  they  would  spend  $385,000,000  more  on 
transportation,  automobiles,  etc. ;  they  would  spend  $73,000,000  more  on  personal 
care :  they  would  spenrl  $234,000,000  more  on  recreation  ;  they  would  spend  $208  - 
000,000  more  on  medical  care." 

Thus,  economic  expansion  can  continue  far  beyond  population  increase  pro- 
vided the  system  is  so  ordered  that  the  vast  potential  expansion  of  production 
can  be  activated  by  the  ability  of  the  masses  to  satisfy  existing  wants. 

Turninjr  now  to  the  se<oii(i  assumption  that  the  averafje  wage  of  a  single 
wage  earner  should  be  adequate  to  support  the  optimum  size  family,  the  following 
facts  as  to  the  situation  in  1940  appear:  * 

The  average  composition  of  all  nonfarm  wage  or  salary  families  was  *>  3  adults 
and  1.1  children.  The  median  family  income  was  $1,380,  or,  on  a  modified  oer 
capita  basis,  $474  per  unit.  ^ 

But  these  averacros  are  deceptive.  The  responsibility  for  familv  support  is 
very  unevenly  distributed  throughout  the  population.  Urban  families  are  much 
smaller  than  rural  families,  averaging  less  than  one  child  apiece  as  against  one 
and  SIX  tenths  in  the  farm  population. 

But  within  each  region  and  residential  class  the  widest  differentials  are 
between  those  families  which  have  children  and  those  which  do  not  About  half 
the  wage  or  salary  families  had  no  children  at  all,  and  one-seventh  of  the  families 
(those  with  three  or  more  children  apiece)  included  half  of  all  children  When 
the  incomes  of  these  types  of  families  are  compared  on  a  modified  per  capita 
basKs,  It  develops  that  couples  without  children  have  more  than  twice  as  much 
to  spend  per  person  than  the  families  with  three  or  more  children,  which  as  w** 
have  said,  include  half  the  children. 

The  $474  per  capita  income  represented  the  earnings  of  all  members  of  the 
family  combined.  Numerous  family  heads  with  substandard  wages  had  earnings 
which  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  family  at  a  level  at  which  thev  wished 
to  live.  In  31  percent  of  the  families  the  earnings  were  supplied  by  more'than  one 
worker.    The  median  earnings  of  the  one-earner  families  were  $1213-  families 
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with  two  earners,  $1.7(»8:  and  families  with  three  or  »'!7%^^y*"^^^^;.fif^tL^n  t^tte 
are  obviously  undesirable  social  effects  of  the  "^^'^^^^^^/r^.X'^^'^o^^^^^ 
family  budget  by  mothers  of  young  children  or  b>;  m-nor  chihl^^^^^^^ 
exporicnced  urban  workers  in  the  labor  force  in  1J>^0,  ^  P^^J^^"^,f  ^^;..';'  .^  that 
1.5  percent  were  children  from  14  to  17  years  of  age.     It  is  Uius  ^^Pl^^^ent^hat 
family  earnings  are  by  no  means  produced  by  the  sole  effort  of  a  single  wage 

^"^inirtigures  given  so  far  have  been  in  the  terms  of  absolute  dollars  available 
for  famfly  Iving.  The  meaning  of  these  amounts  is  clearer  if  they  can  be 
meailred  in  terms  of  the  level  of  living  which  they  will  support.  The  so-called 
maintenance  budget  provides  a  yardstick  for  such  J"^''^^^"-^!"^ '^J;.^,^'^.^^  ncnaTt^ 
understanding  that  this  budget  has  been  discussed  by  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  it  need  only  be  said  here  that  the  maintenance  budget  is  not 
a  liberal  budget  but  is  designed,  with  careful  shopping,  to  supply  the  basic 
necessities  for  wage  earning  and  "white  collar"  families.  For  instance  it  does 
not  provide  for  an  automol  ile  or  many  of  the  conveniences  which  are  so  desirable 
to  facilitate  housekeeping;  nor  d<jes  it  make  liberal  allowances  for  recreation 
or  cultural  development.  , 

This  budget  is  usually  priced  in  terms  of  a  family  consisting  of  a  man  and 
wife  and  two  children.    Its  total  cost  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  modified  per 
capita  basis  comparable  to  that  used  for  estimating  modified  P^^i-c^Pital  incomes 
This  procedure,  however,  is  only  possible  for  the  33  cities  in  which  this  budget 

^Tn^urban  areas  the  median  unit  income  was  $5.33  as  against  the  unit  cost  of 
the  maintenance  budget  in  the  33  cities  of  $427.  Stated  another  way,  38  percent 
of  the  families  in  these  cities  were  living  at  a  level  below  that  represented  by 

the  maintenance  budget.  ^      ,  .  ,  .-        „     v,    „„ 

The  variation  between  cities  was  extreme.  In  high-wage  cities,  such  as 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
families  were  living  below  the  maintenance  level,  but  in  low-wage  cities,  such 
as  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  two-thirds  of  the  families  were  livmg 
below  the  maintenance  level.  It  is  probable  that,  if  satisfactory  measures 
of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  budget  in  small  towns  and  villages  were  available, 
the  level  of  living  afforded  bv  the  wages  in  these  places  would  be  even  lower 
in  most  sections  of  the  country  that  that  indicated  for  the  low-wage  cities. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  few  families  which  are  below 
the  average  in  income  or  above  the  average  in  size  are  able  to  accumulate  savings 
for  securitv  In  fact,  the  exteiTt  of  precarious  living  in  times  of  depression  is 
shown  bv  the  Consumer  Purchase  Study  of  1935-36.  In  this  Study  all  types  of 
families 'with  incomes  below  $1,000  and  the  larger  families  with  incomes  below 
$1,750  reported  average  expenditures  in  excess  of  income.  These  families  were 
Hccumulating  debts  instead  of  reserves.  ^     ^v,^ 

Any  interruption  of  earnings  in  families  which  are  liviYig  so  close  to  the 
mar<'in  results  in  a  period  of  reduced  income  during  which  the  family  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  credit,  assistance  from  relatives,  social  insurance,  or 

public  assistance. 

The  size  of  insurance  benefits  is,  in  turn,  determined  by  the  previous  average 
earnings  It  is  espe^-iallv  noteworthy  that  the  present  Social  Security  measures 
do  not  include  protection  against  income  loss  due  to  illness  or  abnormal  expendi- 
tures for  medical  care.  -u,    4.    •  *  « 

With  reference  to  unemplovment  compensation  benefits,  it  is  possible  to  inrer 
certain  facts  from  the  benefit  formula.  This  formula  is  such  that  an  individual 
weeklv  benefit  approximates  50  percent  of  recent  wages  up  to  a  maximum.  The 
imposition  of  this  maximum  reduces  the  percentage  of  higher  wages  which  are 
compensated  and  causes  the  average  proportion  of  compensated  wages  to  fall 
considerably  below  50  percent.  The  principal  justification  for  fixing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  below  wages  is  that  the  benefits  are  extended  to  employable 
people  who  should  be  encouraged  to  return  to  private  employment  at  the  first 
opportunity  Granting  the  validitv  of  this  argument,  the  question  still  remains 
as  to  how* far  below  previous  wages  it  is  necessary  to  fix  benefit  payments  m 
order  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Is  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  families  to  from 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  previous  wnges.  or  would  the  same  purpose  be  served  by 
rednctiontofromOOtoSOpercentof  the  previous  wages? 

As  long  as  benefits  are  to  any  extent  scaled  below  previous  wages,  it  stands 
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to  reason  that  families  which  wore  above  the  avorago  in  size  and  b*'low  the  average 
in  wajfes  will  receive  benefits  which  have  little  relationship  to  the  nee<ls  of  the 
family. 

Old-afie  benefits  and  the  benctits  i^Jiid  to  survivors  of  insured  workers  are 
also  dependent  upon  previous  average  wages.  In  1040,  old-age  benefits  averaged 
about  $21^  a  month,  or  far  below  the  wages  which  are  earned  by  |)ersons  over  65 
years  of  age  who  continue  to  work. 

Survivors'  benefits  may  be  compared  to  private  ijicomes  on  a  unit  basis.  United 
States  average  unit  value  of  family  group  survivors'  benefits  was  $268,  or  about 
no  percent  of  the  national  median  family  inctmie.  Thus,  large  families  with 
low  wages  find  it  diflicult  to  accumulate  savings  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  periods 
of  unemployment,  old  age,  sickness,  or  death  of  the  wage  earner  and  at  the  same 
time  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  the  size  of  these  benefits,  when  paid,  is 
reduced  because  of  prt^vious  low  average  earnings.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  necessity  for  supplementing  the  insurance  system  with  the  system  of  public 
assistance  payments  is  necessary  to  prevent  actual  distress. 

Reviewing  the  facts  in  terms  of  the  objectives  assumed  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
evident  that  the  family  incomes  of  1030  did  not  satisfy  any  of  the  three  con- 
ditions. First,  the  families  of  wage  earners  were  not  large  enough  to  replace 
the  population  since  the  replacement  ratio  was  only  7(>  percent.  Second,  even 
these  small  families  were  not  in  all  cases  sui)ported  by  a  single  woi^ker,  as  .30 
percent  depended  also  on  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family.  Third,  the 
level  of  living  afforded  by  these  family  incomes  was  below  the  so-called  mainte- 
nance standard  in  38  percent  of  the  urban  families  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  village  families.  Fourth,  the  families  which  were  below  the  average  in 
income  or  above  the  average  in  size  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  accunnilate 
savings  to  tide  over  periods  of  wage  loss.  They  were,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
dependent  upon  inadequate  social  insurance  benefits,  since  these  benefits  are 
also  based  on  [)revious  average  earnings.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  clear  that, 
if  the  assumed  objectives  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement  are  agreed 
to,  the  attainment  of  the.se  objectives  would  recpiire  a  substantially  higher  scale 
of  real  wages  than  that  which  prevailed  in  1939. 


APPENDIX 

Definitio)i8 

Net  reproduction  ratio. — If,  at  prevailing  birth  and  death  rates,  a  suflaclent 
number  of  daughters  are  born  to  survive  up  to  the  age  of  their  mothers,  the 
ratio  is  100.  If  this  number  of  surviving  daugliters  is  insufficient  to  replace 
their  mothers,  the  ratio  is  less  than  100. 

Family. — A  private  family  comprises  a  family  head  and  all  other  persons  in 
the  home  who  are  related  to  the  head  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption,  and  who 
live  together  and  share  common  housekeeping  arrangements.  A  person  living 
alone  is  counted  as  a  one-i)erson  private  family,  A  faniily  head  sharing  his  living 
accommodations  with  one  or  more  (but  not  more  than  10)  unrelated  persons 
is  counted  as  a  one-person  family.  Under  this  definition,  family  members  exclude 
Ijersons  in  institutions,  and  lodgers,  servants,  guests,  foster  children,  and  wards 
living  in  the  household. 

Children. — All  i)ersons  in  the  family  under  age  18,  except  those  who  were  heads 
of  families  or  their  wives.  In  1940,  1)3  percent  of  the  children  in  nonfarm 
families  were  children  of  the  head;  5  percent  were  grandchildren,  and  2  percent, 
other  relatives. 

Adults. — Pers(ms  aged  18  years  and  over,  and  persons  under  age  18  who  were 

heads  of  families  or  their  wives. 

Wage  or  mlary  income,  as  reported  to  the  census,  includes  all  money  received 
iu  1939  in  compensation  for  work  or  services  performed  as  employees,  including 
tips,  commissions,  piece-rate  payments,  bonuses,  etc.  The  value  of  income  re- 
ceived in  kind,  such  as  living  quarters,  meals,  and  clothing,  is  not  included. 
The  income  reported  was  the  total  wages  or  salaries  before  deduction  was  made 
for  social  insurance. 

The  following  items  were  listed  as  types  of  income  to  be  excluded  from  wage 
or  salary  income:  (1)  earnings  of  businessmen,  farmers,  or  professional  persons 
derived  from  profits,  sale  of  crops,  or  fees;  (2)  sums  received  as  unemployment 
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<?omi>ensation;    (3)    direct   relief  or  charity;    (4)    income   in   kind;    (5)    sums 

received  for  travel  and  expenses  incurred  in  travel.  ^„i„v,'o«  nf  nil 

Total  family  /m o//;c.-The  s,mi  of  the  earnings  from  wages  or  salaries  of  all 

family  members. 

/•'tf/»////«»»7.— One  adult  or  two  children.  .       ^      ■^      ^^   'a^a  y^xr  fy^t^ 

Family  unit  //Komc— The  wage  ov  salary  income  of  a  ^^"J^ly.!?'^'^^^^^. ^Ii  hv 

number  (.f  family  units,  or  the  median  income  of  a  group  of  families  diviuea  oy 

the  average  number  of  family  units  in  the  group. 


Exhibit  8 
Statf:mf.nt  of  Amkrican  Merchant  Maiune  Institute 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Committee  on  Education  and  Laboe,  in 
the  Matter  of  S.  1349.  a  Bill  to  Pkovide  fok  the  Amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  etc. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc.;  is  an  association  numbering 
among  its  members  the  great  majority  of  steamship  companies  owning  and 
operating  American-fiag  tonnage.  These  companies,  acting  as  general  agents  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  are  tt  day  operating  for  account  of  the  Gov- 
ernment our  greatly  expanded  merchant  fleet.  On  behalf  of  its  members,  the 
Institute  appears  in  opposition  to  those  provisions  of  S.  1349  which  would  bring 
seagoing  personnel  on  board  merchant  vesels  within  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

Under  section  13  of  the  1938  act,  persons  employed  as  seamen  are  now  exempt 
fnmi  the  provisions  (sees.  6  and  7)  governing  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours  S.  1349  would  terminate  this  exemption.  It  is  submitted  that  such  a  step 
would  force  upon  the  shipping  industry  conditions  that  would  make  it  impossible 
to  operate  successfully  under  the  American  flag. 

The  1938  act  properly  recognized  that  employment  at  sea  is  irreconcilably  differ- 
ent from  employment  on  shore.  A  vessel  must  be  continuously  navigated,  day 
and  night.  The  work  of  her  crew  must  go  on  without  halt  and  cannot  be  limited 
to  anv  given  part  of  a  dav  or  week.  Today  the  crew  of  an  oceangoing  vessel  is 
divided  into  three  watches,  each  watch  consisting  of  the  bare  minimum  required 
by  law  to  assure  the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
reduction  of  the  workweek  to  a  maximum  of  40  hours  would  require  40  percent 
additicmal  personnel.  Such  an  increase  would  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
.iccommodations  of  our  existing  ships,  all  of  which  were  built  to  carry  the  crews 
required  bv  our  present  statutes.  Far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  addi- 
tion of  so  many  new  meml)ers  of  the  crew  with  the  resultant  increase  in  the  pay 
roll  would  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  American  operator  to  compete 
with  foreign  shipping  or  with  other  forms  of  domestic  transportation. 

If  the  crew  of  a  vessel  were  to  be  retained  at  its  present  size  and  the  seamen 
rtHiuired  to  stand  an  8-hour  watch  each  day  in  the  week,  S.  1349  would  require 
that  thev  be  paid  at  an  overtime  rate  for  16  hours  per  week.  This  would  be  even 
more  expensive  than  the  carriage  of  40  percent  additional  crew  members,  were 
this  possible.  Neither  alternative  would  leave  any  hope  of  success  m  meeting 
foreign  comiietition  that  is  not  handicapped  by  any  such  requirements. 

At  this  verv  time  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is  holding  hearings  on  S. 
292,  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1945.     The  declaration  of  policy  m  S,  292 

reads  as  follows :  ,,,..*  i.u 

"Sfc  '>  (a)  It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  development  ot  the 
foreign' a"nd  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States  have 
a  merchant  marine  (1)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domestic  water-borne  commerce  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  its  waterborne  expoit  and  import  foreign  commerce  and 
to  provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  ot 
Puch  domestic  and  foreign  water-borne  commerce  at  all  times;  (2)  capable  of 
serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency ; 
(3)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  (4)  conuHised  of  the  best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of 
vessels,  constructed  in  the  United  States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and  effi- 
cient citizen  personnel;  and  (5)  supplemented  by  American-owned  facilities  for 
repairs,  marine  insurance,  and  other  auxiliary  services. 

-(b)   It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  act  to  foster  the  development 
and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine,  and  ^o  facihtat^^ 
adjustment  of  the  merchant  marine  from  war  service  to  peacetime  opeiations. 
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There  would  be  little  or  no  point  in  making  vessels  available  to  Aniorioan  citizens 
if,  by  the  40-hoiir  week,  Congress  prevents  their  successful  operation.  A  vessel 
cannot  be  oix^rated  on  a  -lO-hour  basis.  i     i   i.    ^r 

It  would  seem  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or 
1038  is  to  insure  that  a  man  will  not  be  required  to  work  excessive  hours  The 
nature  of  maritime  emplovment  is  such  that,  within  limits,  a  l(»nger  workweek 
at  sea  is  appropriate.  The  fact  that  seamen  stand  watch  every  day  at  sea  has 
been  recognized  by  all  parties  to  colle<'tive  bargaining  negotiations  in  the  shipping 
industry  and  was  one  of  the  major  c<»nsiderations  before  the  National  \\  ar  Labor 
Board  in  the  rec*nit  maritime  cases.  In  its  decision  of  August  31,  104.3,  the  Board 
ordered  that  "each  classitication  shall  have  added  to  its  present  base  wage  the 
sum  of  $45  per  month."  In  so  doing,  the  Board  established  in  the  «l\>PPi;-^g  i". 
dustrv  a  wage  standard  that  makes  unnecessary  the  coverage  proposed  by  S.  134« 
and  in  that  very  case  (he  Board  had  before  it  a  demand  for  a  40-hour  wet»k.  riie 
40-hour  w^ek  cannot  be  successfully  applied  to  the  operation  of  vessels  and  the 
wage  scales  established  by  the  National  War  Labor  Bnard  adequately  compensate 
seainen  for  their  added  service.  A  seaman  spends  both  his  working  hours  and  his 
Umc  off  duty  at  sea  within  the  confines  of  the  vessel.  Utilization  of  free  time 
becomes  a  real  problem  even  today  where  a  man  is  on  watch  only  eight  hours  out 
of  e™rv  twenty-four.  It  must  be  realized  that  if  the  40-hour  week  were  to  be 
applied  to  seainen  thev  would  have  12S  hours  i>er  week  during  which  they  would 
Se  on  he  Vessel  but  not  on  watch.  Since  a  vessel  must  operate  seven  days  a 
week  a  man  would  then  be  permitted  to  work  something  less  than  six  hours  per 
dav  '  For  these  reasons,  the  present  exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1038  (sec  13)  for  persons  employed  as  seamen  should  be  left  undisturbed. 

Two  othe^-  provisions  of  S.  1340  require  mention.  Section  3  (m)  of  the  present 
act  provides  that  there  shall  be  included  within  wages  the  reasonable  cost  to  the 
emp^ovei  of  furnishing  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  if  such  board,  lodging, 
o^^other  facilities  are  customarily  furnished  by  such  employer  to  his  employee. 
S  1340  wouY(  amend  section  3  (m)  so  as  to  exclude  from  its  provisions  board, 
fodging  or  facilities  furnished  to  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel.  No  reas^.n 
can  be  found  for  thus  excluding  one  industry  from  an  otherwise  reasonable  pro- 
vu  on  Of  course,  the  effect  of  such  change  would  be  to  increase  the  sta  utory 
nfnimum  wage  to  seamen  by  the  cost  of  such  facilities  furnished.  The  shipping 
rnduSr^should  be  exempt  from  this  legislation  but  at  the  very  least,  it  should  be 
given  tlie  same  treatment  as  other  industries.  ,.    ,.  x    n    ^o..o  t»,^ 

S  1340  would  amend  section  16  of  the  1038  act  so  as  to  limit  to  5  years  the 
time  within  which  an  action  may  be  instituted  against  an  employer  who  has 
viXt^d The  Tct.  This  is  entirely  too  long-the  period  could  be  far  shorter  but 
St  11  afford  ample  protection  to  the  employee.  Unless  actions  are  started  within 
BuchCrtei  prriod,  the  employer  may  be  seriously  prejudiced  in  his  preparation 

^'^Yourcommittee  is  urged  to  recommend  continuation  of  the  present  provision 
exJmp^inrr^rsmfs  enq^  as  seamen  from  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act  of  1038. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

President,  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc. 
September  25, 1045. 

Exhibit  0 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  7, 194-5. 

Honorable  James  E.  Murray.  J  ,    ,. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Lnhor, 
•     United  States  Senate, 

iVashington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Chairman  Murray:  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  held  in  rhicago  last  August,  it  adopted 
a  rpsolution  favoring  vigorous  opposition  to  S.  1340. 

T^shmvroposJI  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Aet  so  as  to  increase 
the  statutory  wage  for  all  classes  of  labor  except  those  which  are  specihcally 
exenipted  by  law  from  the  statutory  minimum  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour  to  6;3 
cenS  pir  hour  the  first  year,  70  cents  per  hour  the  second  year,  and  75  cents  per 
hour  the  third  year  and  each  year  thereafter. 
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We  believe  the  interest  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  -^J'^X^ce  ^n7'^^^^^ 
served  through  placing  much  greater  emphasis  upon  the^j^^^^^^  .P^^^^^^^ 

of  maJntaining  an  adequate  annual  in^'\i"*^  .^^^'^^^.^f^  t^^^^^^^^ 
production  rather  than  keeping  chief  emphasis  upon  an^^^^'f.  ^^f^jonal  interest, 
Also  that  industry  should  recognize  that  its  interest  as;^f  ^^^^^^^^^.^'^^^^^^^^ 
requires  placing  greater  emphasis  upon   volume   production   and   total  pro 

rather  than  depending  upon  the  profit  on  the  unit  «^^  PJ^^^Y/p^onomic  groups  face 
These  are  crucial  days  for  the  future  of  our  Nation.  All  f7"^^^^^_f '^^^^  of 
tremendous  responsibilities  to  contribute  and  likewise  share  ^he  recmner^ion  or 
oui  wartoe  ecmiomy  to  a  peacetime  basis  so  as  to  ^^i^^^^,^.^^^^^^^^ 
employment  for  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  w'ork.  Tojichieve  this  tasK  re 
<iuires  a  spirit  of  unselfishness,  sacrifice,  and  patriotic  <-<>oP^^ration  ^ 

Congress  has  provided  a  parity  yardstick  as  a  goal  to  guide  p7^;"^^"'o« 
DoHdes  rrsafeguarding  farm  prices.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1038 
^'Ilch  conta?ns1?ie  parity  yardstick  prohibits  the  utilization  ot  the  power^  of  tM^ 

act  to  increase  or  maintain  farm  prices  above  P^^'^f-  ,rinrmuirires^bUshe^ 
proposed  increase  in  minimum  wages  unless  some  equitable  formula  is  estabiisneu 
wherebv  such  increases  will  be  based  upon  a  relationship  to  parity. 

The  increases  in  the  statutory  minimum  wage  rates  «y];-«i;;«f^^or  employed 
would  throw  farm  prices  and  labor  costs  out  o^  balance.    While  labor  emp^^^^^^^ 
on  the  farm  Ls  exempted  from  the  Fair  Labor  standards  Act,  farmers  M 
oomnete  with  industry  in  olitaining  farm  labor.     If  minimum  ^vage  rates,  p^r 
^?Xiy  In    ndustries  which  are  closely  relate^  to  ^gnculture   or  in  the  areas 
of  agricultural  production,  are  greatly  increased,  ^«  P^«r«,^f,^"J,^^^,^^^^' ?^^^^^ 
finners  will  inevitably  be  forced  to  pay  correspondingly  high  wages  tor  tarni 
fabor      Farm  priced  as^-ell  as  industrial  prices  would  have  to  be  Proportionately 
increased  but  farmers  who  sell  in  a  free  market  have  no  assurance  that  they 

T^^^^KcfSHenJ^ti^Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  so  as  t^elrminate^e 

=^Xcr^ar  ^S 1^  ^^^^  Sir  lE^^^eS 

Tirocpssine  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  area  of  production.  We  are  opposea 
?o  thTs  amendm^  form.     Most  of  the  national  farm  organizations 

initedlv  Tupiwted  he  ai^icultural  exemptions  provided  by  Congress  in  the  Fair 
^nhor  StandardT\ct  There  were  very  good  reasons  for  such  exemptions  It 
1^  d?fficuirto  aPDlv  wage  and  hour  provisions  to  these  agricultural  operations 
wh^ire  so  cSv  rell?eS  to  agriculture  in  the  rural  areas  without  penalizing 
farmers  It  is  well  known  that  increased  cost  in  packing,  processing  or  other- 
wrse  Drenar  n'  agricultural  commodities  for  market,  particularly  in  these  rural 
areas^  generanv^  in  reducing  the  price  returns  to  farmers.    That  was 

onlof  the  principal  reasons  that  Congress  provided  these  exemptions  for  this 
class  of  laboV  Another  important  reason  is  the  difficulty  of  applying  hourly 
HmUa?ionftothrprocessinrand  handling  of  agricultural  commodities,  many 
of  which  are  highlv  seasonal  and  perishable  in  character.  ^     ^.      „    tj^^ 

We  recognize  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  term  "area  of  P^o^^^^t^^."- .  .^.^^I 
ever  if  thrterm  "area  of  production"  is  to  be  eliminated,  then  we  insist  that 
IgHcultural  opemtfons  be  fully  exempted  from  the  maximum  hour  provisions 

^' wl  betev'tSe  SSo'li^'to  the  problem  is  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  ^o  as  to  substitute  for  the  present  definition  of  agriculaural  labor  in 
that  act  fhe  definition  of  agricultural  labor  which  is  contained  in  the  Social 
sSurUv  Act  The  definition  in  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  in  effect  for 
several  vears  and  is  generally  satisfactory  to  agriculture.  ^       ,  -^c  ^f 

Under  !Se  present  law,  actions  may  be  maintained  by  employees  for  claims  of 
,,nr!nid  Uninmm  wages  ir  unpaid  overtime  compensation  at  any  time  no  matter 
hSwiar  removed  7rom  the  time  the  action  accrue<i.  It  is  a  well  accepted  prin- 
cinTe  of  law  tS  there  should  be  a  settlement  of  claims  within  a  reasonable 
period  aft^  t  e  r  origin.  Statutes  of  limitations  have  been  created  founded 
Cn  the  genera  experience  of  mankind  that  claims  which  are  valid  are  not 
uSlv  allowed  to  remain  neglected  if  the  right  to  sue  thereon  exists  We  do 
«lf  f^inv  fhnt  thP Tvear  statute  of  limitation  provided  for  in  S.  1340  is  a 
?easonab^  time.^e  IZm^^^tl^nt  a  statute  o?  limitation  of  not  more  than 
one  year  be  esablished  wihin  which  to  maintain  snch  actions 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  bring  this  statement  to  the 
attention  of  your  committee,  and  incorporate  it  in  the  record  of  its  heaungs  on 

this  bill. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^^^  ^  O'Neal,  President. 
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StATEMKNT   of    C^ESTKE    C.    THOMPSON,    PRESIDENT,    THE    AMERICAN    WATERWAYS 

Operators.  Inc.,  Washington  4,  D.  C,  Submitted  to  Subcommittfie  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labob  and  BJducation  on  S.  1349 

This  statement  is  made  by  Chester  C.  Thompson,  president,  the  American 
Waterways  Operators,  Inc.,  a  national  association  of  domestic  water  carriers 
operating  on  the  inland  rivers,  intracoastal  canals  and  waterways,  the  bays, 
sounds,  and  harbors  of  the  Ufiited  States.  The  association  maintains  its 
principal  office  at  1.311)  F  Street  NW.,  Washingt(m,  D.  C. 

The  carrier  members  of  this  association  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
every  commodity  which  is  susceptible  to  nyivement  by  water,  including  a  very 
large  volume  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  coal,  sulfur,  steel,  and  grain,, 
and  general  cargo.  The  carriers  in  the  association  are  divided  into  three  general 
classes:  (1)  private  carriers,  who  perform  as  a  division  or  department  of  a 
corporation  or  business  whose  principal  business  is  other  than  the  tmnsportation 
of  cargo  by  barge;  (2)  contract  carrier,  or  those  who  transport  commodities, 
generally  bulk  commodities,  at  established  rates  under  contract  with  a  few 
shippers;  and  (3)  common  carriers,  or  those  who  transport  for  the  public 
generally  at  rates  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comn>ission  and  subject 
to  its  control. 

Territorially,  members  of  this  association  operate  almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  where  water  transportation  is  feasible,  particularly  throughout 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  from  western  Texas  points  to  Louisiana  and  Florida 
destinati(ms  or  from  the  same  origin  points  over  the  entire  Mississippi  River 
system,  including  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  and  the  Illinois  Waterway. 
They  also  operate  on  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  from  Miami,  Fla.,  to 
Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  various  ports,  harbors,  and 
adjacent  navigable  waterways. 

The  domestic  water  cari-iers  are  intensely  interested  and  concerned  about  the 
provisions  of  sections  6,  7,  8,  and  13  of  S.  1349,  as  the  provisions  thereof  will 
have  a  most  adverse  effect  upon  the  successful  conduct  of  their  businesses. 
Section  13  of  the  bill  conteiijplate  the  repeal  of  the  seamen's  exemption  contained 
in  til!*  present  Fair  I^abor  Standards  Act  of  1038. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  industry  that  the  removal  of  the  present 
exemption  and  the  placing  of  seamen  (deckhands,  firemen,  oilers,  wipers,  cooks, 
messboys,  etc.),  i minding  licensed  boatmen  (masters,  pilots,  mates,  and  engi- 
neers) under  the  [irt)visions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  destroy  the 
industry  because  it  cannot  operate  successfully  and  profitably  under  the  act. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  clearly  shows  that  the 
maritime  unions  themselves  advocated  the  exenii)tion  of  seamen  and  were  sup- 
ported in  such  position  by  the  industry  because  both  knew  from  experience  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  successfully  operate  vessels  under  its  provisions.  There 
have  been  no  developments  since  1938  that  have  indicjited  this  iK)sition  was  not 
proper,  in  fact  war  oi>erati<ms,  and  those  presently  prevailing,  indicate  the  need 
of  continuing  the  seamen's  exemption  contained  in  the  19.38  act. 

Employees  on  the  vessels  of  domestic  water  carriers  are  not  underpaid. 
Through  collective  bargaining  processes  they  have  received  substantial  in- 
creases in  c<mipensation  and  improved  working  conditions  during  the  ]>eriod 
they  were  exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  industry  and  its 
members  will  continue  to  grant  increases  in  compensation  and  to  improve 
working  conditions  for  such  employees  when  and  as  general  economic  and  busi- 
ness conditions  warrant.  Due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
principal  competitors  <»f  the  water  carriers,  namely  the  truck  lines  and  rail- 
roads, are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  exempt  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  following  indicates  the  tyi)ical  increases  in  compensation  received  by 
domestic  water  carriei-  vessel  ])ers<>niiel.  Similar  increa.ses  could  be  shown  for 
other  classifications  of  such  pcMsonnel. 

Com  pen  mt  ion.  Prior  to  June  /,   WJ,.i 

Messboy  received  .$9()  per  month,  or  ,$1,08!)  per  year,  with  72  days  ofT  per  year. 
Actually  worked  3,51(5  hours  per  year  with  hourly  rate  of  .31  cents. 

De<'khand  received  $115  p(>r  month,  or  $1,38()  per  year,  with  72  days  off  per 
year.     Actually  worked  3,516  hours  per  year  with  hourly  rate  of  39  cents. 
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Wiper  received  $120  per  month,  or  $1,440  per  year,  with  72  days  off  per  year. 
Actually  worked  3,516  hours  per  year  with  hourly  rate  of  41  cents. 

Compemation,  June  1,  lO^fS,  to  June  1,  i-W 

Messbov  received  $1)0  per  month,  or  $1,080  i)er  year,  with  105  days  off  per 
year.  Normal  basis:  3,120-hour  work  vear  at  hourly  rate  of  3o  cents,  war 
basis  (work  9  out  of  12  days)  :  4,06(;-hour  work  year  at  hourly  rate  of  4d  cents 
(monthlyearnings,  $145;  yearly  earnings,  $1,740).  «.  ^„ 

Deckhand  received  $115  per  month,  or  $1,381)  per  year,  with  lOo  days  oft  per 
yeav.  Normal  basis:  3,120-hour  work  vear  at  hourly  rate  of  44  cents  War 
basis  (work  9  out  of  12  days)  :  4,06(Vhour  work  year  at  hourly  rate  of  54  cents, 
(monthly  earning.s,  $184;  yearlv  earnings,  $2,208). 

Wiper  received  $120  per  month,  or  $1440  per  year,  with  105  days  off  per  year. 
Normal  basis :  3,120-hour  work  year  at  hourlv  rate  of  46  cents.  War  basis  (work 
9  out  of  12  days)  :  4,066-hour  work  year  at  hourly  rate  of  57  cents  (monthly  earn- 
ings, $192.50;  yearly  earnings,  $2,310). 

Pre  Hen  t  WiUje  seale 

Messboy  receives  $121.50  i>er  month,  or  $1,4.58  per  year,  with  105  days  off  per 
year.    Actually  works  3,120  hours  per  year  at  hourly  rate  of  47  cents. 

Deckhand  receives  $139  per  month,  or  $1,668  per  year,  with  105  days  off  per 
year.    Actually  works  3,120  hours  per  year  at  hourly  rate  of  53  cents. 

Wiper  receives  $139  per  month,  or  $1,668  per  year,  with  105  days  off  per  year. 
Actually  works  3,120  hours  per  year  at  hourly  rate  of  53  cents. 

Proposed  under  65  centn  minimum  loithovt  overtime  payments  and  tinder  gener- 
ally existing  practices 

Messboy  will  receive  $158  per  month,  or  $1,896  per  year,  with  122  days  off  per 
year.    Actually  works  2,916  hours  per  year  at  hourly  rate  of  65  cents. 

Deckhand  w'ill  receive  $180  iier  month,  or  $2,160  per  year,  with  122  days  off  per 
year.    Actually  works  2,916  hours  per  year  at  hourly  rate  of  74  cents. 

Wiper  will  receive  $180  per  month,  or  $2,160  per  year,  with  122  days  off  per 
year.     Actually  works  2,916  hours  per  year  at  hourly  rate  of  74  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  compensation  shown,  all  vessel  personnel  is  furnished  sub- 
sistence, meals,  and  lodging,  which  costs  the  employers  or  the  operators  of  vessels, 
according  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  $1  per  day  i)er  person.  That  this 
figure  is  too  low  is  indisputably  revealed  by  the  records  of  the  employers,  which 
indi<'ate  an  average  cost  of  $2  per  day  per  person. 

If  the  present  seamen's  exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  repealed, 
and  vessel  personnel  made  subject  thereto,  the  following  compensation  must  be 
paid  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  subsistence,  which  is  an  exi^ense  to  the  employers 
the  same  as  wages  paid  : 

Proposed  rate  under  »Sf.  ISJ/O  with  6o  cents  hourly  minimum  and  time  and  one-half 
for  all  hours  over  J/O  per  trrek 

Messboy  will  receive  $300  per  month  or  $2,389  per  year  (assuming  he  takes 
off  122  days  per  year  without  pay).  Actually  works  2,916  hours  per  year  at 
average  hourly  rate  of  82  cents. 

Deckhand  wnll  receive  $340  per  month,  or  $2,720  per  year  (assuming  he  takes 
off  122  days  per  year  without  pay).  Actually  works  2,916  hours  per  year  at  aver- 
age hourly  rate  of  93  cents. 

Wiper  will  receive  $340  per  month,  or  $2,720  per  year  (assuming  he  takes  off 
122  days  per  year  without  pay).  Actually  works  2,916  hours  per  year  at  average 
hourly  rate  of  93  cents. 

Tlie  above  computations  do  not  take  into  consideration  that  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, Sundays,  and  holidays,  the  vessel  crews  only  perform  the  w^ork  recjuired 
for  safe  navigation,  and  only  work  8  hours  per  day  while  vessel  is  in  port. 
The  existing  and  accepted  practice  in  the  industry  grants  boatmen  a  considerable 
number  of  days  off  w^ith  full  pay,  the  number  ranging  up  to  122  days  per 
calendar  year  and  averaging  in  excess  of  100  days  per  year  per  employee. 

The  wage  rates  shown  above  only  cover  the  three  lowest  paid  classifications 
of  vessel  personnel  employed  on  river  towboats.  Other  wages  for  similar  per- 
sonnel are  comparable.  Mates,  engineers,  and  assistant  engineers,  pilots,  master 
pilots,  and  captains  now  receive  wages  far  above  those  shown  here  for  the 
common  labor  aboard  these  vessels.  Master  pilots  on  the  Mississippi  River 
system,  for  example,  generally  receive,  now,  $.550  per  month,  plus  105  days  a 
year  "leave  time,"  which  is  paid  for  at  the  regular  monthly  rate. 
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Particular  attention  is  direetpd  to  the  rates  of  p.iv  wliicli  would  l)e  payable 
under  a  strict  application  of  the  terms  of  S.  1349.'  Messboys  would  receive 
approximately  $30()  a  month  for  the  time  actually  worked,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  65  cejjta  per  hour  for  the  first  40  hours'  worlc  and  time  and  one-half  for  tlie 
remaining  44  hours  work  in  each  workweek. 

Tlie  nimual  waere  rates  have  been  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
employees  would  take  ofip  122  days  per  year  without  pay.  aJtliough  if  they  should 
work  any  part  of  this  time,  their  annual  earnings  would  be  substantially  increased 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  rate  of  $300  per  month. 

The  rates  for  deckhands  and  wipers  shown  in  above  examples  are  computed 
on  a  percentagewise  differential  increase  of  the  65-cent  minimum  for  the  lowest 
paid  classification  (messboy),  based  on  the  existing  wage  differential  in  rates  of 
pay  for  these  job  classifications.  It  should  be  strongly  emphasized  that  the  rates 
of  pay  shown  on  an  annual  basis  allow  for  the  employees  taking  122  days  per 
year  "leave  time"  without  pay.  But  the  cost  to  the  company  would  remain 
constant  at  the  monthly  rates  shown  because  while  one  employee  was  taking 
"leave  time,"  another  man  would  be  employed  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  to  perform 
the  necessary  work. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  consider  the  testimony  presented  by  labor  representa- 
tives in  support  of  this  bill.  The  most  pronounced  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Howard  McKenzie,  vice  president  of  the  National  Maritime  Union  of  America, 
who  spoke  for  the  CIO  Maritime  Conmiittee  on  behalf  of  its  many  aflRliates.  Mr. 
McK^'uzie,  in  his  written  presentation  which  consisted  of  some  42  legal-size  pages, 
devoted  approximately  40  pages  to  the  de^ep  sea  and  Great  Lakes  operation  and 
the  balance  to  inland  rivers.  Insofar  as  the  first  two  were  concerned  he  advo- 
cated the  full  provisions  of  the  bill.  Tnsof.ir  as  river  operators  were  concerned, 
however,  he  advocated  that  the  mininnmi  wage  be  set  at  65  cents,  but  he  admitted 
that  the  small  craft  operating  on  the  rivers  have  structural  limitations  which  do 
not  permit  carrying  sufficient  men  to  stand  four  6-hour  watches.     He  stated  that : 

".  .  .  constructive  compliance  with  the  40-hour  provision  of  the  bill  can  be 
secured  in  another  way.  The  towboat  companies  have  themselves  shown  how. 
The  method  needs  only  to  be  improved  and  extended. 

"As  stated,  the  towboat  and  barge  companies  allow  their  men,  in  lieu  of  short 
hours  or  weekly  rest  days,  a  number  of  paid  leave  days  monthly.  These  paid 
free  days  range  in  number  with  different  companies  from  60  to  122  a  year.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  for  either  the  diversity  or  the  smallness  of  these  numbers. 

"The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  now  requires  payment  at  the  ratio  of  time 
and  one-half  for  all  hours  worked  beyond  a  40-hour  week.  If  the  boatmen  must 
work  an  84-hour  week,  they  should  be  compensated  by  being  allowed  paid  free 
time  in  the  same  ratio — an  hour  and  one-half  for  every  hour  worked  beyond  40 
weekly. 

"To  ffwe  the  mm  credit  for  time  and  one-Jmlf,  the  numher  of  leave  days  for  all 
of  them  needs  to  he  infreased  to  122  a  year,  the  present  maximum  in  some  com- 
panies. In  this  way  the  practical  difficulties  of  providing/  a  rigorous  40-hour 
ireek  on  these  types  of  hont  could  he  overcome  with  substantial  justice  to  the 
men:'     [Emphasis  supplied.] 

From  this  last  statement  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  which  we  have  italicized,  it  is 
evident  that  his  approach  for  river  boatmen  is  entirely  different  from  that  which 
he  used  in  the  case  of  the  deep  sea  vessels.  Numerous  companies  on  the  rivers 
are  meeting  with  Mr.  McKenzie's  representatives  daily  and  as  the  economic 
situation  permits  they  rapidly  reach  the  122  days  which  he  states  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  act  insofar  as  hours  and  overtime  are 
concerned.  Negotiations  betw^een  labor  and  management  in  this  industry  have 
made  rapid  progress,  therefore  there  appears  to  be  no  need  for  statutory 
compulsion. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear  it  is  felt  that  comment  with  respect  to 
statements  of  certain  officials  should  be  offered.  Mr.  L.  Metcalfe  Walling,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  in  hifj  written  statement  beginning 
on  page  9  advocates  the  elimination  of  the  seamen's  exemption.  While  it  is  true 
that  he  addre.sses  himself  principally  to  the  deep  sea  operation,  there  are  certain 
statements  which  bear  upon  the  inland  operations  which  do  not  precisely  reflect 
the  picture,  nor  are  the  reasons  advanced  by  him  applicable  in  the  inland  industry. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  Mr.  Walling  stated  that  the  Maritime  War 
Emergency  Board  had  dropped  bonuses  as  of  October  1, 1945,  on  deep  sea  operation, 
and  it  was  his  thought  that  the  65-cent  minimum  be  adopted  in  lieu  thereof  In 
order  to  maintain  incomes  on  the  basis  of  seamen's  wartime  income.     Such  being 
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the  case,  It  appears  that  his  position  with  respect  to  inland  seamen  must  be  dif- 
ferent for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  take-home  pay  in  the 
inland  industry  such  as  that  in  the  off-shore  trades.  On  the  contrary,  and  as 
has  been  shown  previously  in  this  statement,  inland  seamen  have  enjoyed  steady 
increases  in  their  wages. 

The  domestic-water-carrier  industry  is  an  important  element  in  the  national 
transportation  system.  It  is  so  recognized  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940. 
The  policy  of  Congress  declared  in  that  act  requires  that  the  inherent  advantages 
of  each  form  of  transportation  shall  be  preserved  and  maintained  in  the  public 
interest.  The  domestic-water-carrier  industry  has  proved  its  worth  and  its  value 
during  the  war  when  millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  war  freight  and  equipment 
were  transported  by  it  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  Nation. 

The  industry  provided  transportation  services  in  the  war  effort  that  could  not 
have  been  furnished  by  any  other  transportation  service.  This  included  the  move- 
ment of  combat  and  other  craft  built  in  inland  and  Great  Lakes  shipyards  for  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Maritime  Commission.  The  services  provided  by  the 
industry  in  the  harbors  and  on  the  inland  waterways  prevented  a  break-down 
in  transportation  in  the  critical  period  of  the  war,  and  thus  helped  to  a  most 
substantial  degree  in  the  winning  of  the  war  on  all  fronts. 

As  stated  herein,  the  removal  of  the  present  seamen's  exemption  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  as  contemplated  in  section  13  of  S.  1349,  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  domestic-water-carrier  industry.  The  repeal  of  such  exemption  will  single 
out  one  specific  type  of  transportation  for  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  and  place  burdens  upon  that  one  type  that  will  most  seriously  handicap 
it  in  providing  needed  and  desirable  transportation  services  to  the  Nation  and 
its  shippers,  and  in  competing  for  business  with  other  types  of  freight-moving 
services. 

The  industry  and  its  employees  have  made  much  progress  in  the  matter  Qf 
collective  bargaining  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions.  Negotiations  for  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  have  been  in  the  hands  of  those  familiar  with  actual 
working  conditions  and  practices  peculiar  to  the  industry.  The  economic  condi- 
tion of  vessel  personnel  employed  on  the  inland  waterways  and  harbors  can  best 
be  improved  by  collective-bargaining  processes,  and  not  by  statutory  requirements. 
Conditions  in  this  Industry  are  much  different  from  those  of  any  other  industry 
and  are  so  recognized  by  all  concerned. 

Therefore,  it  Is  strongly  urged  in  the  interest  of  the  continued  development  of 
the  domestic-water-carrier  industry,  in  the  interest  of  stabilized  and  maximum 
employment  therein,  that  S.  1349  be  amended  so  as  to  continue  the  present  sea- 
men's exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 


Exhibit  11 

Recommendations  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America,  Inc., 
With  Respect  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  recommends  that  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  in  amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  include  a 
statute  of  limitations  of  1  year  during  which  actions  could  be  brought  for  damages. 

With  reference  to  S.  1349,  the  association  recommends  that  section  16  (b),  page 
13,  be  amended  to  reduce  the  limitation  from  5  years  to  1  year. 

The  principal  reason  for  making  this  recommendation  is  that  the  greatest 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  application  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  construc- 
tion operations.  Many  organizations  in  the  industry  could  be  bankrupt  by  suits 
brought  under  this  act,  even  though  the  organizations  made  every  effort  to  comply 
with  the  act,  and  even  though  they  followed  the  instructions  of  the  Federal  ageincy 
for  which  they  were  performing  work. 

Suits  brought  under  the  act  against  general  contractors  would  not  be  for 
payment  of  minimum  wages,  because  construction  wages,  with  negligible  excep- 
tions, are  and  have  been  higher  than  the  minimum  specified  by  the  law.  The 
suits  would  be  principally  for  overtime  pay,  either  for  nonmanual  emplovees,  or 
for  some  manual  employees  who  were  employed  in  accordance  with  prevailing  cus- 
toms of  the  industry  or  union  agreements. 
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UN(  EUTAINTY  OF  APPLICATION 

The  wajje-niid-hoiir  law  is  limitofl  in  npiilicatioii  to  persons  "enpaRed  in  com- 
merce or  111  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce."  The  extent  to  wlii'*h  varions 
eonstriiction  operations  constitute  engaging  in  interstate  connnerce,  (.r  prcMhicing 
goods  ft»r  interstate  commerce  lias  not  yet  been  determined,  for  the  purpose  of 
tins  act,  although  the  law  was  enacted  in  19;?8. 

Decisions  of  courts  alone  can  determine  definite  application  of  the  law.  There 
have  not  yet  l)een  sufficient  cases  decided  to  give  a  clear  determination  of  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  construction  operations. 

Sliould  the  courts  this  year,  for  example,  decide  that  certain  types  of  con- 
struction operations  are  covered  l)y  the  act.  many  general  contractors  who  acted 
in  good  faith  would  be  subject  t.o  suits  for  recoverv  of  overtime  pavment,  plus 
double  damages,  attorney's  fees  and  court  costs,  for  cases  going  hack  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  is  obvious  that  some  protection  in  the  Federal  Statute  is 
necessary. 

INTERPRKTATIONS  OF  THK  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  principal  guides  at  the  present  time  to  application  ot  tlie  law  to  con- 
struction operations,  are  iiiterpretati(»ns  of  the  administrator.  The  principal  (me 
of  ilH'se  applying  to  constructicm  is  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  5,  issued  originally 
in  December  103S.  and  revised  in  11)39  and  1041. 

Interpretative  Unlletin  No.  1  states,  however: 

"The  statute  d(»es  not  confer  upon  the  Administrator  any  general  power  to 
issue  rulings  including  industries  within  the  coverage  of  tlie  act.  or  excluding 
them.  *  *  *  Interpretations  announced  by  the  Administrator  *  ♦  ♦ 
serve,  therefore,  to  indicate  merely  the  construction  of  tlie  law  which  will  guide 
the  Administrator  in  the  performance  of  his  administrative  duties,  unless  and 
until  he  is  directed  otherwi.se  by  authoritative  rulings  of  the  courts." 

In  an  explanation  to  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  5  in  1941,  the  Administrator 
rendered  the  opinion  that  the  original  constructicm  of  buildings  was  not  covered 
by  the  act.  but  that  the  repair,  maintenance,  and  reconstruction  of  the  build- 
ings used  to  produce  goods  for  commerce  were  c(»vered.  He  then  stated  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  new  construction  and  reconstruction  was  dif- 
ficult to  determine.    He  stated: 

"Of  course,  'original  construction'  and  'reconstruction'  are  legal  c«mcepts  which 
have  no  existence,  so  to  speak,  in  the  natural  onler  ,of  things.  For  our  purpose 
'original  construction'  on  the  one  hand  and  'reconstruction"  on  the  other  must 
be  taken  to  mean  our  best  prediction  of  what  the  courts,  having  due  regard 
to  the  i)olicy  whi<h  Congress  has  expressed  in  Secti(m  2  of  the  act,  to  the  specific 
technical  details  (»f  the  operati(uis  in  question,  and  to  the  effect  of  previous  court 
decisions,  will  hold  to  be  included  in  the  respective  terms." 

On  the  construction  of  facilities  for  essential  instrumentalities  of  cimimerce, 
in  ir41  the  Administrator  wrote: 

"The  division  does  not  take  a  definite  i)osition  concerning  the  status  under 
the  act  of  employees  engaged  in  the  original  construction  of  essential  instru- 
mentalities of  interstate  commerce." 

The  uncertainty  which  exists  by  reason  of  statements  of  the  Administrator 
also  relates  to  production  of  construction  materials.  In  his  explanation  of  1941 
the  Administrator  stated : 

"Employees  engaged  in  producing  materials  such  as  sand,*  gravel,  asphalt, 
concrete,  macadam,  or  railroad  ties,  to  be  used  solely  within  the  State  in  the 
construction,  maintenance,  repair,  or  reconstruction  of  essential  instrumental- 
ities of  commerce  do  not  bec<»me  subject  tjo  the  act  merely  by  reason  of  the  use 
to  which  such  products  are  put." 

In  March  194r»  he  reversed  this  interpretation.    He  stated  : 

"Employees  must  be  considered  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for  inter- 
state commerce  when  engaged  within  a  State  in  such  activities  as  producing 
ice,  electric  energy,  railroad  ties,  crushed  rx>ck.  bituminous  aggregate,  ready- 
mixed  concrete,  telephone  or  telephone  poles,  or  other  similar  items  for  use  or 
consumption  wholly  within  the  same  State  by  interstate  railroads,  telegraph  or 
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telephone  companies,  etc.,  in  carrying  on  interstate  transportati/)n  or  communi- 
cations; or  for  use  or  consumption  within  the  State  in  the  maintenance,  repair, 
or  reconstruction  of  essential  instrumentalities  of  interstate  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communication." 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

A  further  example  of  uncertainty  of  application  of  the  act  to  construction 
was  provided  in  highway  work.  In  March  1989  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
then  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  instructed  State  highway  departments 
to  insert  a  clause  in  all  Federal-aid  highway  work  requiring  compliance  with 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  action  was  taken  following  advice  by 
ElnuT  F.  Andrews.  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  at  that  time. 

In  July  1940  the  United  States  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  the  Government 
had  no  legal  authority  to  retpiire  compliance  with  the  law  as  a  matter  of  con- 
tract conditions.     He  wrote: 

"You  are  informed  that,  aside  from  any  consideration  as  to  whether  employees 
engaged,  wholly  within  a  State,  in  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a 
road  are  covered  by  the  Fair  Lalxr  Standards  Act,  as  to  which  I  express  no 
(•pinion,  and  which  appears  from  the  corrcspcmdcnce  to  he  somewhat  an  oi>en 
question  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  there  wcmld 
appear  to  be  no  legal  authcu-ity— as  there  wouhl  appear  to  be  no  need — for  the 
inclusion  in  government  contracts  of  a  requirement  for  compliance  with  the 
act,  or  of  any  other  reference  to  the  statute." 

WAR  WORK 

One  further  example  of  the  uncertainty  faced  by  general  contractors  with 
respect  to  the  act  is  in  the  case  of  wartime  c<mstruction.  T'nder  cost-plus-a-fixed 
fee  contracts  the  general  contractor  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  agent  of  the 
Gov(M'nment.  As  such  he  is  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Government  agency 
for  which  he  performs  the  work. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  number  of  suits  are  pending  against  contractors 
lor  alleged  failure  to  pay  overtime  pay  to  nonmanual  employees  whose  status 
under  the  wJige-and-hoiir  law  has  not  been  clearly  determined.  These  con- 
tractors were  operating  under  orders  of  the  War  or  Navy  or  other  departments 
as  to.ovetime  pay.  These  contracts  are  n(»w  closed.  Should  the  suits  be  decided 
against  the  contractors,  they  would  be  required  to  pay  from  their  small  fees  the 
damages,  attorney's  fees  and  court  costs  even  though  they  had  followed  in- 
structions of  the  federal  agencies.  *  V 

CONCLUSION 

These  examples  have  been  cited  to  indicate  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as 
to  application  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  construction  operations. 
General  contractors,  acting  in  good  faith,  in  compliance  with  established  prac- 
tices of  the  industry,  in  accordance  with  union  agreements,  or  under  instructions 
of  Federal  agencies,  are  subject  to  suits  bi-ought  for  alleged  failure  to  pay  over- 
time required  by  the  wage  and  liour  law. 

These  suits  in  many  cases  could  be  brought  long  after  the  contract  had  been 
completed,  and  probably  long  after  all  records  of  the  contract  had  been  dis- 
carded. 

In  many 'instances  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  contractor  to  locate  now 
witnesses  necessary  for  defense  in  suits,  because  of  the  nature  of  construction 
op^M-ations  where  a  contractor  works  in  one  location  on  one  proiect  and  may 
never  work  in  that  State  again  or  with  the  same  set  of  workers.  Should  a  suit 
be  decided  against  a  contractor,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  locate  others 
who  worked  on  the  same  projwt  to  make  proper  payments  to  them. 

These  examples  suggest  to  this  association  the 'vital  necessitv  for  a  statute 
of  limitations  which  will  require  suits  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and 
others,  to  be  brought  within  a  reascmable  time. 
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Exhibit  12 

A  Study  of  Texthj:  Wages  in  thk  South 

Presented  to  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  by 
William  P.  Jacobs,  President,  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  textile  wage  structure  in  the  South  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  all  major  contributing  factors  which  combine  to  influence 
the  environment  of  a  wage  schedule. 

The  need  of  wage  increases  or  decreases  depends  upon  a  wide  variety  of 
factors  existing  in  the  area,  such'  as  the  cost  of  living,  standards  of  living, 
living  conditions,  working  conditions,  available  markets  for  the  manufacturers 
products,  the  price  which  the  market  offers,  length  of  apprenticeship,  experi- 
ence, education  and  skill  required,  job  content,  the  nature  of  the  work,  the 
general  economy  of  the  region,  wage  schedule  of  the  region  and  of  competitive 
industries  in  the  region  and  in  the  world.  These  and  other  similar  factors 
combine  to  demand  and  justify  a  given  wage  standard. 

Thus  the  determination  of  a  wage  is  a  most  complicated  undertaking  and 
one  which  requires  not  only  a  wide  range  of  information  but  also  a  type  of 
specialized  skill  in  its  analysis  and  adaptation. 

Such  skills  are  seldom  available  to  legislative  bodies  and  rarely  ever  are 
lawmakers  equipped  with  adequate  experience  in  a  specific  industry  to  guide 
them  safely  to  such  important  conclusions  as  influence  the  incomes  of  so  many 
men  and  women  or  the  permanence  of  the  industries  which  offer  such  men  and 
women  employment. 

WAGE    STRUCTURE    COMPOCATED 

It  is  safe  therefore  to  assume  in  the  beginning  of  this  study  that  the  deter- 
mination of  wages  or  wage  minima,  or  wage  standards,  or  the  adoption  of 
permanent  governmental  machinery  to  set  wage  classifications^,  is  at  best  a 
most  difficult  undertaking  and  one  in  which  Congress  can  easily  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Since  the  past  is  often  a  helpful  guide  in  determining  the  future  it  is  some- 
times also  helpful  in  gaging  the  present.  And  so  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
glance  at  the  trend  of  textile  wages  through  the  years  passed  and  particularly 
through  the  upsetting  period  influenced  by  World  War  II  and  its  preparatory 
period. 

THE  WAGE  TREND 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  southern  textile  workers  has  been 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 


Cents  an  hour 

September  1939 36.3 

December  1941 45.  8 

March    1942 4Si,9 

Apnl  1942 49.3 

May  1942 50.  9 

September  1942 54.9 

October  1942 55. 1 

December  1942 55.  5 

January  1^3 55.9 

March  1943 56.3 


Cents  an  hour 

September   1943 .57.3 

March  1944 57.8 

May  1944 61.  4 

June   1944 61.6 

July  1P44 62.  0 

September  1944 l 62.8 

December  1944 62.9 

January  1945 63.  3 

March  1945 63.4 

July  1945 68.  6 


Thus  during  the  war  period  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  southern  tex- 
tile mill  workers  have  increased  from  45:8  cents  in  December  1941  to  68.6  in 
July  1945,  an  increase  of  49.7  percent. 

If  the  comparison  is  extended  back  to  the  time  when  Great  Britain  entered 
the  war  so  as  to  cover  the  United  States  war  preparatory  period  the  figures 
would  show  an  increase  from  36.3  cents  per  hour  in  September  1939  to  68.6 
in  July  1945  or  an  increase  of  88.9  percent.  This  comparison  would  appear 
to  more  fully  reflect  the  abnormal  increases  which  resulted  from  the  war. 
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THE  COST  OF  IJVING  TREND 

A  c(>mparison  of  the  cost  of  living  of  wage  earners  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  at  the  time  Great  Britain  declared  war,  September  1939, 
shows  an  index  fitjure  of  85.4  as  compafed  with  1923  as  100.  This  figure  com- 
pares with  July  1945,  106.9  an  increase  for  the  entire  war  and.  war  prepara- 
tory i»eriod  of  21.5  index  points  or  an  increase  of  25.2  percent.  This  compares 
with  the  wage  increase  figure  of  88.9  percent. 

If  the  shorter  period  covering  the  time  when  the  United  States  was  at  war 
is  used  we  have  an  index  figure  as  of  December  1941  of  93.2  to  compare  wMth 
the  latest  figure  of  July  1945  of  106.9  or  an  increase  of  13.7  index  points  or  14.7 
percent.    This  compares  with  the  wage  increase  figure  of  49.7  percent. 

There  is  another  interesting  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  hearing  on  this  subject  in  the  form  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
of  wage  earners  in  60  cities.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  index  i)oints 
from  100.6  in  September  1939  to  128.0  in  May  1945,  an  increase  of  27.4  index 
points  or  27.2  percent  for  the  longer  war  period  as  compared  with  a  wage  in- 
crease figure  of  88.9  percent. 

For  the  shorter  period  this  t.vpe  of  comparison  show^s  an  increase  in  index 
points  from  December  1941  to  May  1^5  of  110.5  to  128.0,  an  increase  of  27.5 
index  points  or  24  percent.  This  compares  with  the  wage  increase  figure  of 
49.7  percent. 

Of  these  60  cities  only  three  of  them — Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Macon — 
have  textile  mills  and  only  in  Macon  are  textiles  the  major  industry  of  the  city. 
Nevertheless  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  wage  earners 
in  these  3  cities  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  60  cities.  To 
be  specific  the  increase  is  from  an  average  of  112.2  in  December  1941  to  128.4 
in  May  1945  or  14.4  percent. 

However  there  are  those  who  will  say  that  the  wage  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  misleading  l>ecause  the  dollar  meanwhile  has  decreased  in  value  by  vir- 
tue of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  And  so  it  is  well  to  consider  the  record 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

PURCHASING  VALUE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

In  their  Economic  Almanac  of  1945-46  they  show  the  purchasing  value  of  a 
dollar  based  on  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  to  be  117.1  index  points  in  September 
1939  as  compared  with  93.5  in  July  1945,  a  decrease  of  23.6  index  points  or  20.1 
percent.  This  decrease  comparers  with  the  wage  increase  in  the  same  period  of 
88.9  percent.  Thus  the  worker's  dollar  is  now  worth  about  20  cents  less  than 
when  Britain  went  to  war  but  he  has  just  12  cents  less  than  twice  as  many  of 
them. 

The  same  comparison  over  the  shorter  period  in  which  the  United  States  was 
actually  at  war  shows  the  index  points  of  dollar  value  in  December  1941  at  107.3 
as  compared  with  93  5  in  July  1945,  a  decrease  of  13.8  index  points  or  12.8  per- 
cent. This  compares  with  the  wage  increase  in  the  period  of  49.7  percent.  Thus 
the  worker's  dollar  today  is  worth  about  13  cents  less  than  it  was  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  but  the  worker  has  about  half  again  as  many  more  of  them. 

These  figures  are  in  the  main  substantiated  by  the  wage  report  of  the  National 
War  I^bor  Board  to  the  President  on  the  wartime  relationship  of  wages  to  the 
cost  of  living,  dated  February  22,  1945,  which  shows,  among  other  things,  that 
they  calculate  the  cost  of  living  showing  an  increase  in  January  1941  to  October 
1942  of  20.5  percent  and  from  January  1941  to  October  1944  of  29.5  percent.  At 
the  same  time  contrast  these  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  with  a  still  greater 
increase  in  the  average  straight-time  hourly  earnings  covering  all  types  of  manu- 
facturing from  January  1941  to  October  1942  of  21.5  percent  and  from  January 
1941  to  October  1944  of  36.7  percent. 

All  of  the  reliable  figures  available  Indicate  that  the  wages  of  the  textile 
worker  in  the  South  have  increased  considerably  more  than  has  the  cost  of 
living  for  these  sanje  workers.  However,  the  figures  available  do  not  fully  reflect 
the  most  recent  increases  in  wages  ordered  by  the  War  Labor  Board  in  cases  of 
cited  mills  and  authorized  by  the  War  I^abor  Board  in- response  to  the  voluntary 
applications  of  noncited  mills.  These  increases,  involving  a  minimum  of  55 
cents  an  hour,  an  increase  of  5  cents  across  the  board,  that  is  to  workers  of  all 
classifications,  a  third  shift  differential  and  a  week's  vacation  with  pav.  have 
found  general  adoption  throughout  the  southern  textile  industry.  The  first  two 
provisions  have  been  more  uniformly  adopted  than  the  last  two  but  the  net  result 
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of  these  ndoptions  have  been  nu  increase  of  from  8  percent  to  more  than  17 
pen-ctMit  (loptMiding  upon  the  nnmlHM*  of  these  four  provisions  adopted  by  the 
indivi<hial  mill. 

These  adoptions  have  occurred  within  recent  vreeks.  Had  the  attending  in- 
cr^jisos  been  reflecte<l  in  the  tignres  heretofore  quoted  the  \>ercentage  increase  in 
the  average  hourly  earning  of  the  southern  textile  workers  would  have  been  even 
greater  than  the  tigures  shown.  Eveu  now  southern  textile  wages  continue  to 
increase.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  indications  that  within  recent 
weeks  the  trend  of  the  cost  of  living  has  been  slightly  downward.  In  their  issue 
of  Septen?ber  104')  the  Conference  Board  Business  Rtn-ord  state<l  hi  an  article  by 
G.  M.  nravbill.  Jr.,  Division  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Relatively  little  movement  was 
exhil)ited  by  the  .Inly  cost-of-living  indexes  in  the  («  industrial  cities  surveyed. 
Twenty-three  cities  showed  an  increase,  while  in  2()  cities  the  index  declin<»d :  14 
cities  showed  no  change.  The  changes  all  fell  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits  since  the  largest  increase  was  0.7  percent  and  the  greatest  d(vrease  was 
O.G  percent.  Actually,  less  than  one  third  of  the  city  indexes  rose  or  declined 
more  than  0.2  iiercent."  .   ,  ^ 

October  8,  1045,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  the  National  Industrial  (  on- 
ference  Board,  as  follows:  "Living  costs  during  August  dropped  slightly  fnmi 
the  24-year  high  of  June  and  July,  according  to  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board.  The  NICB  index,  which  charts  the  cost  of  living  for  the  average 
family  of  wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  clerical  workers  in  the  United  States, 
stood* at  106.6  (192'^.=100),  compared  with  106.0  in  June  and  July.  The  decline 
in  the  general   index  was  due  almost  entirely  to  a  drop  of  0.9  iiercent  in  food 

costs." 

Since  the  contemplated  legislation  on  the  worker's  wage  anticipates  a  future 
need  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  current  developments  in  wages  and  in  cost  of 
living.  There  seem  to  be  no  factors  on  the  horizon  which  would  indicate  a 
greater  need  to  increas**  »>arninirs  than  those  which  Tirevail  todav. 

Thus  the  i-elative  increase  of  the  wage  over  the  »-ost  of  living  while  not  entirely 
trustworthy  for  comparison  at  least  indicates  str<mgly  that  the  southern  textile 
worker  is  better  able  to  afford  a  higher  standard  of  living  today  than  he  was 
l)efore  the  war. 

THE  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

Survevs  nvide  (jf  the  homes  in  textile  mill  communities  before  the  war  showed 
that  some  have  electric  refrigerators,  many  have  aut(miobiles,  and  practically  all 
hnve  radios  The  nature  and  grade  of  furniture  and  other  equipment  in  the 
southern  mill  h(»me  compares  favorably  with  that  owned  by  workers  in  most 
other  major  American  industries.  .         .,        ^      i 

There  api^ear  t(»  be  no  c(»mpetent  studies  which  accurately  portray  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  the  southern  textile  worker  since  the  war.  It  is  known,  of 
course  that  new  automobiles,  ele<tric  refiigerators.  radios,  and  many  other  tyi^es 
of  equipment  were  not  available  during  the  war.  It  may  be  assumed  that  smD3 
of  the  old  equipment  be<ame  useless  as  a  re.sult  of  long  and  continued  use  with- 
out replacement  and  adequate  repair.  For  this  reas(Mi  therefore  ownership  of 
this  type  of  equipment  per  ner.son  may  appear  to  be  reduced  now  as  compared 
with  the  period  when  such  items  were  new,  plentiful,  and  purchasjible.  Such  a 
circumstance  however  would  iw.t  necessarily  reflect  a  re<luction  in  standards  of 
living  or  a  reduction  in  linancial  ability  to  afford  such  luxuries. 

WHAT  IS   A   SUBSTANDARD? 

For  several  yea  is  efforts  have  been  made  by  some  inad(Hiuate1y  informed 
economists  to  prove  substandard  conditions  in  the  scmthern  textile  mill  villages, 
but  all  such  efforts  have  failed.     The  case  has  never  been  proven. 

On  the  whole  as  compared  with  other  American  industries  and  as  compared 
with  the  nonindustrial  communities  near  them,  the  southern  textile  mill  villages 
show  most  favorablv.  Clean  streets,  .sewer,  running  water.  e1e<-tric  lights,  parks, 
ijlavgrounds.  swimming  pools,  adequate  hospital,  sc"  ool.  and  church  facilities 
alxmnd  and  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  southern  textile  mill 
villages  and  these  factors  added  to  splendid  climate,  healthful  altitude,  trees, 
fl(.wers  fresh  gardens,  cows  and  p(mltry  with  abundance  <»f  room,  sun.shine,  and 
fresh  air  indicate  that  the  living  conditions  of  the  southern  textile  workers  are 
superior  to  other  regions. 
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The  .setting  of  a  minimum  wage  bv  law  can  only  he  justified  by  an  effort  to 
>-ecf  suhstandards.  No  other  circumstances  will  .instify  the  entry  of  Congress 
into  such  a  contioversial  field  as  wage  fixing. 

If  the  living  conditions  <»f  S(»uthern  textile  workers  were  on  such  a  low  level 
as  to  resemble  the  cabins  of  the  backwoods  farm  tenants,  the  hovels  of  the  city 
Negro  slums,  the  crowded  filthy  conditions  of  the  Bowery  in  New  York,  or  the 
unsiglitly,  cr(>w(led.  dirty  slums  of  other  industrial  cities  of  the  North  and  West, 
then  s<mthern  textile  living  standards  might  well  be  called  substandard.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  For  industrial  c(»minunities  the  .s(»uthern  textile  villages 
ar<»  well  above  the  average  and  many  of  them  stand  at  of  near  the  top  in  aesthetics, 
.sanitati<ui,  sobriety,  security,  and  comfort.  Normally  food  is  plentiful,  relatively 
inex[)ensive,  fresh,  and  found  usually  in  large  varieties.  Clothing  and  other 
necessities  of  life  are  reasonable  and  adequate  for  the  mild  climate.  The  houses 
are  clean,  comfortable,  and  not  unattractive.  The  finest  of  medical  care  and  edu- 
cational facilities  are  available  and  the  southern  textile  vilages  are  notably  relig- 
ious.    The  church  is  always  prominent  in  the  community  life. 

There  is  usually  a  splendid  coniinuniity  .spirit.  Recreation  is  well  organized 
Cultivation  of  home  gardens  is  practiced.  Sports  abound  in  well  organized 
leagues.  There  is  ample  time  after  the  8  hours  of  daily  work  to  afford  a  full 
community  life,  some  social  contacts,  the  church,  the  movies,  and  other  cultural 
influences. 

By  any  comparable  yardstick  it  is  safe  to  say  that  living  standards  in  the 
southern  textile  mill  villages  are  far  from  substandard.  Furthermore  it  is  neces- 
sary before  determining  a  substandard  condition  to  first  adopt  the  requisites  of  a 
standard.  So  far  as  it  is  known  there  is  no  such  thing  as  standard  living  condi- 
tions in  individual  communities.  AVhat  is  standard  for  one  section  may  be  below 
or  above  standard  for  another.  The  renpiisites  of  a  severe  climate  may  be  far 
more  exacting  than  those  of  a  milder  climate.  Personal  tastes,  inherited  social 
tendencies,  and  many  other  factors  all  combine  to  set  essentials  of  a  living  stand- 
ard. No  well  informed  person  who  recognizes  the  complexity  of  this  subject 
would  attempt  to  determine  a  standard  and  until  such  a  standard  is  produced 
no  one  can  accurately  conclude  what  a  substandard  is. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  living  c<mditions  and  the  living  standards  of  the 
southern  textile  worker  and  his  community  it  is  reasonable  to  make  two  observa- 
tions: 

1.  Neither  is  substandard. 

2.  Wages  adequately  enable  him  to  afford  standards  of  living  which  are 
in  keeiiing  with  the  level  of  society  which  has  has  chosen  and  in  which  he 
lives  happily. 

EFFECT  OF  TEXTILE  PRICES  ON  THE  WAGE 

The  element  in  the  industrial  picture  which  more  seriously  affects  the  wage 
structure  is  the  matter  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  sale  of  the  product  manu- 
factured. The  lower  the  price  and  the  narrower  the  margin  the  more  difficult 
it  is  for  tlie  industry  to  afford  a  higher  wage  structure. 

In  the  case  of  southern  textiles  the  industry  has  operated  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  buyer's  market  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  history.  The  textile 
industry  in  America  reached  the  zenith  of  its  growth  in  the  years  1920  to  1923, 
when  the  total  spindles  in  operation  amounted  to  3.^,700,000.  The  production 
high  point  was  reached  during  the  years  of  the  recent  war  due  to  the  development 
of  the  third  shift  and  overtime  operations  in  emergency.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  the  emergency  period  during  the  current  war  and  a  brief  period 
during  and  following  World  War  I,  practically  all  of  the  years  since  1028  have 
been  years  in  which  the  industry  has  sold  its  products  at  prices  which  were 
largely  dictated  by  its  customers.  It  is  always  difficult  to  tell  what  you  might 
have  gotten  if  y(m  hadn't  gotten  what  you  did  get,  but  realizing  that  the  perennial 
buyers'  market  has  made  a  narrow  margin  a  normal  condition  for  textile  fabrics, 
It  is  reas(uiable  to  assume  that  had  the  products  afforded  the  higher  prices 
through  the  .years  .southern  textile  wage  schedules  could  have  been  higher.  Wages 
n'preseiit  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  the  cotton  mill  d<dlar,  usually  between 
25  and  35  pen-ent.  An  increase  in  other  elements  of  cost  in  the  cotton-iiiill  dollar 
such  as  raw  material,  supplies,  taxes,  all  have  a  definite  effect  upon  the  element 
of  cost  which  is  represente<l  by  wages  and  any  decrease  in  the  total  revenue  from 
sales  of  the  pnuluct  will  obvi<msly  pinch  all  elements  of  co.st. 

E3-FECT   OF  OTHER  COST  INCREASES 

Thus,  prop'^r  consideration  of  an  adequate  wage  structure  in  the  southern  tex- 
tile industry  necessarily  involves  the  C(Uisideration  of  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
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which  has  ineroase<l  from  0  cents  to  23  cents  dnrins  the  war  period,  taxes  which 
also  have  greatly  increased,  supplies,  another  element  of  cost  which  has  also 
increased,  and  also  the  consideration  of  the  prices  for  the  goods  which  the  markei 
will  afford.  Currently  the  prices  are  set  hy  the  OPA,  and  they  are  not  set  quickly 
enough  to  reflect  the  rising  costs.  The  resulting  pinch  has  been  one  of  the  proD- 
lems  which  the  industry  has  had  to  face.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  if  past  his- 
tory is  a  dependable  guide,  it  is  necessary  for  the  industry  to  rwognize  the  ap- 
proach of  another  long  and  hard  period  in  which  a  buyers  market  condition  will 
prevail. 

THE    COTTON -MILL    DOLLAR 

Any  abnormal  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  due  to  wages  will  obviously, 
therefore,  jeopardize  the  future  of  the  Industry  as  It  passes  through  the  lean 
periods  which  are  inevitably  ahead.  Any  step  which  jeopardizes  the  nature  of 
the  Industry,  whether  It  be  higher  wages  or  other  factors  s'^^^^VlSf"'!!  L^to^" 
ardizcs  the  permanency  of  the  worker's  employment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  say, 
therefore,  that  if  the  workers  receive  an  increase  in  wages  at  the  expense  of  the 
security  of  employment  they  jeopardize  their  own  future.  According  to  the 
fXhU  Trade  Oommision  in  their  report  of  1986  the  cost  of  all  materials  in 
cotton  textile  manufacturing  was  45.2  cents  of  a  dollar,  leaving  a  gross  margin 
of  S  8    Out  o?  the  labor  cost  of  25.4,  other  expenses  including 

taxi  power,  supplies,  etc.,  20.9,  leaving  a  net  profit  for  interest  on  investment 
of  4^  cents  out  of  a  dollar.  An  analysis  of  the  same  nature  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  some  time  later  showed  that  in  1940  the  figures  for  cost  of  materials 
waH^O  gross  margin  54.8,  labor  cost  25.0,  other  expenses  19.6  and  net  profit 
5  4  since  thaf  toe  all  the  elements  of  cost  have  greatly  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  net  profit  to  the  point  where  unless  there  is  a  striking  increase  in  revenue 
?rom  sales^tL  industry  is  not  in  a  position  to  absorb  any  material  increase  iu 
any  of  its  elements  of  cost. 

LIQUIDATION  OF  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  cotton  textile  industry  is  in  process  of  liquidation  In  America.  Liquidation 
has  be^n  more  drastically  felt  in  New  England  than  in  the  South,  but  even  the 
Southern  States  have  lost  ground.    The  record  is  as  follows : 

U  S  Cotton  Textile  Industry  {spiridU's  actire—Ii  year  average,  millions  of 
'     '  spindles)  (1925  omitted) 

in29-.S2 26,700.000 

1930-33 25,  300,  000 

1931-34 24,  800,  000 

1932-.35 24,  200,  000 

19.33-36 24,  200,  000 

ia34-37 24,  000,  000 

1935-38 23,  200,  000 

19.30-39 23,  000,  000 

1937-40 22,  700,  000 

1038-41 22,  400,  000 


sp 

lOlS-n.--         3,3,600,000 

l919-2*>-  -I     -  -     33,  500,  000 

19*>0^^3 33,  700,  000 

1924-28::::::: 31, 500, 000 

19'>2-'>6     32,  800,  000 

1923-^7:"         32.  700,  000 

1924-'>8  ' 31,  500, 000 

1920-29 31,300,000 

1927-30 30, 100.  000 

1928-31 28,  400, 000 


It  is  interesting  to  note  a  steady  decrease  in  total  spindles  since  1920-23  and 
a  steady  decrease  in  active  southern  spindles  since  1929. .  It  is  also  worthy  to  note 
?hat  as  the  eleme  U ^  of  cost  have  reached  the  highest  points  in  tlie  history  of 
ndustrv  there^ias  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  since 
mf  The  ccmsumpti^of  cotton  daily  for  the  first  6  months  in  1942  was  approxi- 
n^tely  45,000  hales  average.  This  average  had  decreased  to  approximately 
32,000  in  July  1945. 

THE  MANUFACTUBING  MARGIN  OVER  COTTON 

The  trend  of  textile  fabric  prices  is  perhaps  clearly  indicated  in  a  representative 
way  bvtiie  Survey  of  Current  Business  September  m5.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Somestircommerce.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  in  a  quotation  of 
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print-Cloth  price  trends.    Print  cloths  are  typical  textile  fabrics.    The  fvemge 
margins  for  print  cloths  over  and  above  cotton  costs  per  pound  were  as  tollows . 

Cents  per  pound 


Second  half  1943 27% 

First  half  1944 fj^ 

Second  half  1944 ^9 

First  half  1945 28 


Cents  per  pound 

First  half  of  1941 26 

Second  half  1941 26% 

First  half  1942 28 

Second  half  1942 29 

First  lialf  1943 27 

The  net  increase  in  margins  for  the  4V2-year  period  was  2  cents  per  pound. 
This  means  that  the  print-cloth  manufacturer  received  2  cents  per  pound  lor 
his  goods  more  in  the  tirst  half  1945  than  he  did  in  the  first  half  1941  and  out 
of  tills  increased  margin  of  2  cents  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  absorb  increases 
in  all  other  elements  of  cost.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  during  this  same 
nerlod  in  January  liMl  to  June  1945  there  was  a  net  increase  in  average  hourly 
earnings  of  the  textile  industry  as  a  wliole  of  28.8  cents,  or  an  increase  of 
66  5  percent  during  that  period.  This  compares  with  the  increase  of  2  cents 
per  pound  or  7.7  percent  margin  over  the  price  of  cotton.  This  would  not  indicate 
that  the  cotton  manufacturer  has  any  margin  left  within  which  to  absorb  a 
great  increase  in  wages. 

THE  THIRD  EXODUS 

This  trend  should  have  a  very  distinct  bearing  upon  any  wage  policies  adopted 
for  this  industry,  for  any  increases  in  wage  cost  which  are  too  drastic  will  be 
immediately  reflected  in  a  future  decrease  in  cotton  consumption  or  further  liqui- 
dation of  spindles.  As  the  liquidation  of  American  spindles  continues  tlie  indus- 
try is  undergoing  the  third  exodus  of  cotton  textiles.  The  first  exodus  was  from 
Old  England  to  New  England.  The  second  exodus  was  and  in  a  small  way  still 
is  from  New  England  to  the  South.  The  third  exodus,  retarded  temporarily  by 
the  war  is  from  the  South  to  the  Orient  and  to  South  America.  Already  a 
number  of  southern  mills  have  been  sold  to  foreign  interests  and  are  awaiting 
official  approval  for  dismantling  and  export.  A  resumption  of  this  trend  can 
be  very  serious. 

VALUE  ADDEI)  BY  MANUFACTURE 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  from  the  standpoint  of  value  added  by  manufacture, 
paid  in  wages,  the  southern  textile  Industry  is  high  on  the  list  of  manufacturers 

"piSportionately  the  labor  ratio  in  textiles  is  already  higher  than  in  most 
other  Industrial  operations.  For  instance  in  South  Carolina  the  study  of  the 
major  Industries  in  that  State  iu  1938  shows  that  the  percent  of  value-added-by- 
nianufacture  paid  in  wages  in  South  Carolina  was  as  follows : 

Percent 


Bread  and  other  bakery  products—  34 

Printing  and  publishing 26 

Fertilizer 24 

Ice  manufactured 22 


Percent 

Cotton  manufactures 68 

Lumber  and  timber  products 55 

Furniture 49 

Planing  mill  products 39 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  July  1938,  the  percent  of 
value  added  by  manufacture  piiid  in  wages  in  all  New  England  industries  was 
45  percent  and  all  industries  in  United  States  38  percent,  in  all  industries  in 
South  Carolina  57  percent,  in  cotton  manufacture  In  South  Carolina  68  percent. 

APPEENTICESHIP — SKILL 

Another  factor  which  has  an  unusual  influence  on  the  wage  of  an  industry  is 
that  of  the  degree  of  apprenticeship,  experience,  education  and  skill  requireil. 
In  this  resiiect  the  exactions  of  textile  manufacturing  are  comparatively  low. 
A  spinner  can  be  trained  elTectively  and  satisfactorily  in  less  than  6  mouths 
time.  A  longer  apprenticeship  is  required  in  many  of  the  other  industry  oper- 
ations such  as  automotive,  electrical  apparatus,  watchmaking,  etc.  In  many 
of  these  operations  a  technical  background  is  necessary,  for  this  usually  involves 
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the  necessity  of  a  liipli  degree  of  technical  education  as  well  as  skill.  No  educa- 
tion is  required  in  the  training  of  spinners,  weavers,  or  carders  in  textiles  and 
with  the  exception  of  loom  fixers  most  of  the  textile  operations  can  he  learned 
within  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  textile  worker  therefore  does  not  have  to 
make  an  extensive  investment  in  preparation  for  his  profession. 

UPSCTTING  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  KEOION 

Another  factor  influencing  the  wage  structure  is  the  economv  of  the  region 
If  the  estahlishnient  of  an  unusually  high  minimum  wage  upsets'  the  economv  of 
the  region  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  If,  for  instance,  the  farmers* are 
unahie  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  competitive  with  the  minimum  wage  of  the 
textile  industry  whicli  is  located  in  the  farming  regions,  it  means  that  they 
wnll  have  great  difficulty  in  the  harvesting  and  replanting  of  their  crops.  In  the 
case  of  southern  textiles  the  chief  competition  from  a  lahor  standpoint  is  farm 
labor.  Wages  of  the  farm  worker  are  unusually  small  in  comparison  with  the 
textile  worker.  The  competitive  han<licap  is  alreadv  there.  A  future  increase 
in  textile  minima  may  throw  the  economy  of  this  region  still  further  out  of 
balance. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  average  monthly  wages  of  hired  farm  w(u-kers  in  the  South 
^Qo'!i^^'^  ^^''^^*'^  '"  January  11M2  with  board  was  $22.84  and  with<ait  board  was 

COMPETTTn'E  INDUSTRY  WAGES 

An  influence  which  directly  touches  the  wage  structure  of  a  given  industry 
is  the  influence  of  competitive  industry  wages  in  the  area.  To  hold  its  own  iii 
the  picture  an  industry  should  pay  a  wage  rate  commensurate  with  its  position 
m  the  area  in  w>iich  it  operates.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  the  c<un- 
parison  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  g«>o(ls  in  North  Carolina 
as  compared  with  other  industries  in  that  State.  In  June  1944  according  to 
the  North  Carolina  D(»partment  of  Labor  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  workers 
in  plants  manufacturing  cotton  goods  was  ()2.()  cents.  In  amount  per  hour  this 
is  the  tenth  highest  among  all  North  Carolina  industries,  and  below  it  are 
listed  13  classifications.  A  similar  comparison  made  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  in  1941  showed  workers  in  the  textile  plants  in  nintli  place  con)pare<l 
with  all  industries  in  South  Carolina,  and  below  textiles  were  listed  21  other 
classifications  of  industry. 

With  such  a  large  list  of  industrial  classifications  paying  wage  schedules 
below  the  wage  schedule  of  textiles,  and  with  the  chief  source  of  labor  on  farms 
paying  much  lower  schedules,  it  is  well  to  recognize  the  vulnerability  of  the 
southern  textile  industry  as  far  as  the  source  of  supply  of  labor  is  concerned 
for  this  fact  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  wage  schedule. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

Another  comparison  of  importance  is  a  comparison  of  the  wage  schedule  in 
America  with  foreign  countries. 

While  American  industry  occupies  a  position  of  relative  security  in  comparison 
with  the  balance  of  the  world,  there  are  industrial  fields  where  comiilicated 
operations  and  patented  pr(H*esses  afford  protection,  such  as  automobiles,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  etc.  In  the  case  of  textile,  due  to  the  simi)le  methods  of  oper- 
ation, any  one  can  make  cloth  in  any  nation  and  many  of  our  foi-eign  competitors 
up  until  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war  were  making  cotton  textiles  in  increasing 
quantities,  particularly  Japan.  China,  India,  lirazil,  and  some  of  the  Eluropean 
countries.  Glance,  therefore,  at  the  competitive  wage  schedules  of  these  foreign 
countries,  for  if  the  Government  continues  its  publicly  announced  iH)licy  of  low 
tariffs  it  will  be  difficult  to  protect  the  textile  workers  of  Amerl<a  against  the 
low-price  labor  of  the  Jai)anese,  Chinese,  lirazilians,  the  Euroiieans,  and  many 
other  nationalities. 

We  have  previously  quoted  the  hourly  (earnings  of  the  southern  textile  worker 
in  America.  They  were  before  the  war  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  textile 
wages  in  Great  Britain,  four  times  as  high  as  the  wages  in  Japan  and  almost 
10  times  as  great  as  the  wages  in  China.  The  war  has  changed  conditions 
considerably  and  the  same  ratios  may  not  exist  today  but  the  situation  is 
dangerous  enough  to  indicate  the  vulnerability  of  the  wage  structure  of  the 
American  textile  worker  as  compared  with  foreign  competitors. 
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There  are  other  factors  influencing  the  wage  structure  which  have  a  direct 
and  imiM)rtant  bearing  such  as  the  job  c(mtent,  the  work  load,  the  nature  of 
the  work.  Tbe.se  are  highly  complicated  factors  which  involve  considerable 
technical  knowledge  and  all  these  factors  combined  to  further  emphasize  the 
fact  that  a  determination  of  a  wage  schedule  is  a  function  far  beyond  the 
normal  purview  of  a  lawmaking  body. 

I'KOBABLE    EFFECT    OF    S.     l.'UO 

The  currently  proi)osed  legislation  providing  for  increases  in  minima  upon 
such  a  high  basis,  combined  with  the  legislative  suggestions  for  federal  deter- 
mination of  differentials  between  wage  classifications  is  tantamount  to  the  fixing 
of  a  wage  structure.  Such  an  undertaking  w<mld  inevitably  cause  many  embar- 
rassments for  the  United  States  Congress,  and  unless  the  Congress  is  assisted 
by  unusually  comiietcnt  technical  advice,  might  result  in  great  harm  to  the 
workers,  as  well  as  to  Ihe  industry  which  they  serve.  There  is  a  very  definite 
(piestion  as  to  whether  the  setting  of  a  wage  structure  is  really  the  function 
of  government. 

The  provisions  in  the  proposed  S.  1340  which  call  for  an  extension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  payment  of  claims  for  minimum  wages  and  overtime 
<'ompensation,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  justification.  In  fact,  from  experience 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  reason  for  the  extension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations.  There  are  no  records  of  hardships  caused  by  the  1-year  limitation 
which  is  already  in  force  and  a  Ti-year  extension  would  uiidcmbtedly  cause  an 
increase  in  grievances  and  serve  as  a  disturbing  factor  which  would  perpetually 
upset  employer-employee  relations. 

If  the  Fjiir  Labor  Standards  act   and  similar  legislation   is  to  be  amended 

Congress  should  seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  employers  before  making 

changes  and  be  careful  to  see  that  no  drastic  changes  are  made  which  may 

seriously   upset   our  American   economy.     The  war   is   over   now.     The  serious 

emergency  has  passed.     We  should  face  the  long  pull  of  the  future  with  more 

stabilization  and  less  bureaucratic  regimentation. 

Wm.  p.  Jacobs, 

President,  American  Cottmi  Manufacfurprs  Association. 


Exhibit  13 

Statement  on  S.  1340,  a  Bn.i-  to  Amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  AND  FOR  Other  Purposes" — Popularly  Known  as  the  Minimum  Wage 
Bill 

By  Ira  Mosber,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

My  name  is  Ira  Mosher.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, an  organization  of  14,00()  manufacturers  whose  members  employ  4  out 
of  every  5  manufacturing  wage  earners  in  the  Nation.  More  than  70  percent  of 
the  members  of  NAM  employ  500  or  fewer  workers.  By  far  the  greater  number 
are  small  businesses. 

Because  your  committee  was  unable  to  hear  me  on  the  date  originally  assiirned 
to  me  last  week,  I  am  hling  this  statement  in  place  of  that  appearance.  Since 
I  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  reply  to  questions,  I  shall  attempt  to  confine  myself 
to  a  few  fundamental  observations. 

These  observations  should  raise  serious  question  as  to  the  economic  soundness 
and  timing  of  the  legislation  w^hich  you  have  invited  me  to  discuss. 

SCOPE  OF  the  BIIX 

The  bill  you  have  under  consideration  s  of  vital  concern  to  NAM  members. 
It  not  only  proposes  direct  amendments  to  the  wage-and-hour  law  to  increase 
the  statutory  minimum  from  40  to  05  cents  an  hour,  with  automatic  increases 
to  75  cents  an  hour  2  years  after  enactment,  but  it  proposes  to  require  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administration  to  fix  the  entire  wage-rate  structure  for  each  industry. 
I  will  discuss  later  the  apparent  effect  of  these  proposals  in  some  detail.  I  want 
to  state  at  this  point,  however,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  enactment  of  these 
provisions  in  their  present  form  would  tend  to  increase  labor  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  features  of  the  bill,  it  would  materially  expand 
coverages  of  the  act  by  eliminating  a  number  of  existing  exemptions,  it  would 
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extend  the  child-labor  provisions  to  employers  engaged  "iu  commerce"  as  distin- 
guished from  those  producing  goods  for  commerce,  and  would  establish  a  5year 
statute  of  limitations  affecting  etoployee  suits  for  alleged  underpayments.    ' 

CHILD  LABOR  PROVISIONS 

The  proposal  to  amend  the  child-labor  provisions  does  not  appear  to  directly 
affect  many  manufacturers  in  their  operations  since  they  are  now  prohibited  by 
law  from  engaging  children  under  IG  in  connection  with  manufacturing,  or 
children  under  18  in  hazardous  occupations. 

The  child-labor  provision  of  the  act  affecting  manufacturers  does  not  differenti- 
ate between  boys  and  girls.  However,  the  Walsh-H  ^aley  Public  Contracts  Act 
establishes  that  additional  standard  by  prohibiting  the  employment  of  boys  under 
IG  and  girls  under  18  on  Government  contracts  for  supplies.  Serious  penalties 
are  invoked  for  tlie  employment  of  girls  over  16  but  under  18  on  Government  work 
€ven  though  their  employment  would  be  permissible  on  the  same  work  performed 
for  other  customers. 

I  understand  that  the  present  Wage-Hour  Administrator,  when  serving  as 
Administrator  of  the  Public  Contracts  Division,  urged  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  so  its  child-labor  terms  would  conform  with  the  child-labor 
provisions  of  the  wage-hour  law.  Had  those  recommendations  been  adopted, 
much  unnecessary  confusion  might  have  been  avoided  during  the  war.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  real  excuse  for  continuing  that  confusion  and  I  urge  you  to" 
repeal  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  at  this  time. 

PROPOSED  EXPANSIONS 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  changes  have  occurred  since  1938  warranting  the 
proposals  in  the  bill  to  expand  coverage  of  tlie  law  to  many  employees  now 
exempted  from  the  wage  or  hour  provisions  or  both.  If  one  can  judge  from 
the  types  of  work  presently  exempted,  it  could  be  presumed  that  existing  exemp- 
tions were  either  designed  to  facilitate  (a)  the  processing  and  marketing  of 
perishable  foodstuffs  as  in  the  case  of  the  overtime  exemption  relating  to  the 
first  processing  of  milk;  (b)  the  distribution  of  farm  in-oducts  illustrated  by  the 
seasonal  exemption  for  agricultural  commodity  processors  within  an  "area  of 
production";  or  (c)  to  permit  the  continued  employment  of  workers  whose 
hours  of  work  could  not  be  definitely  controlled.  These  latter-type  exemptions 
include  those  exempting  outside  salesmen  and  seamen. 

These  exemptions  apparently  were  incorporated  in  the  act  to  meet  real  prob- 
lems. Some  of  those  I  have  mentioned  and  others  not  mentioned  vitally  affect 
fanners  who  must  sell  their  crops  when  they  are  harvested.  If  a  perishable 
commodity  is  not  processed  when  ready,  the  result  is  a  loss  to  the  producer  and 
to  the  prospective  consumer  as  well.  Even  the  so-called  nonperishable  products, 
such  as  ripened  grains,  must  be  marketed  immediately  by  most  farmers  because 
they  do  not  have  facilities  for  keeping  such  products  for  any  prolonged  period. 
Since  the  proposal  to  expand  coverage  of  the  act  would  seem  to  affect  a  far 
larger  segment  of  our  economy  than  the  employers  and  employees  who  would  be 
directly  affected,  I  recommend  that  your  committee  consider  all  reasons  for 
the  present  exennptions  before  acting  in  this  matter. 

WAGE   PROVISIONS  . 

S.  1349  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the  minimum-wage  bill.  Its  officially  printed 
title  is  more  correctly  descriptive.  It  is  "a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  makes  two  major  proposals  regarding  wages : 

1.  To  raise  the  minimum  hourly  wage  with  the  proviso  that  it  cannot  be  paid 
for  work  requiring  previous  training  or  experience. 

2.  To  set  a  minimum  hourly  wage  structure  for  all  other  jobs,  according  to 
the  skill  and  experience  required. 

I  shall  take  these  proposals  separately. 

First,  take  the  proposed  rise  in  unskilled  wages,  from  the  40-cent  hourly  mini- 
mum now  required  by  law,  to  65  cents  at  once,  70  cents  the  next  year,  and  75  cents 
the  following  year. 

The  question  of  whether  a  job  does  require  previous  training  or  experience 
would  seem  to  be  confusing  in  the  very  least;  might  easily  cause  unnecessary 
<?mployee  grievances,  and  place  an  added  burden  on  employers  in  their  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  law,  and  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  the  law. 
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I,  therefore,  seriously  question  the  justification  for  defining  the  job  for  which 
the  minimum  statutory  rate  would  be  payable. 

The  next  practical  question  involved  is:  How  much  would  this  bill  aaa  w 
the  pay  rolls  of  this  country?  ,    ,  . 

Adding  up  the  labor  force  which  it  seems  the  bill  will  attempt  to  cover  in 
interstate  traffic,  the  annual  cost  of  raising  those  now  below  65  cents  an  fiour 
would  be  $4,000,000,000.  ^  #    ^ 

The  further  annual  cost  of  adjusting  the  higher  wage  brackets  upward  from 

this  base  would  be  $5,C03,00O,000.  ^         ^ 

Tliat  means  a  total  added  annual  load  on  the  pay  rolls  of  this  country  oB 
$9,0OD,00O,003  at  once. 

When  the  minimum  arises  to  75  cents  an  hour  as  provided  in  the  bill,  witfiin 
2  years,  the  further  cost  of  wage  rises  would  be  $5,600,000,000. 

That  means  the  total  annual  load  which  this  bill  proposes  to  put  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  this  country  is  of  the  order  of  $14,600,000,000. 

Now  who  is  going  to  pay  this  $14,600,000,003  of  increased  wages? 

The  answer  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  is  that  the  productivity  of  labor  has 
increased  so  much  that  the  increase  in  goods  per  worker  will  balance  the  increase 
in  his  pay. 

That  isn't  so.  ^        j,  v.-  u  t 

In  a  great  section  of  American  economy,  the  servif>es  and  trades,  whicn  i 
understand  furnish  more  than  half  of  the  total  employment,  the  opp<^rtunities  for 
greater  efliciency  are  slight.    Higher  wages  mean  higher  costs  and  higher  prices. 

In  manufacturing,  the  average  output  per  man-hour  has  increased  approxi- 
mate! v  3.5  percent  per  year  during  the  past  20  years.  But,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  an  average.  Averages  do  not  tell  the  whole  story;  for  instance,  the 
average  productivitv  increase  since  1939  has  been  15  percent,  but  in  cement  there 
has  been  a  decreasein  producticity  of  15  5  percent,  and  in  flour  and  grain  mills  16 
percent.  This  illustrates  that  there  can  be  no  averages  on  productivity  increases 
which  have  general  application.  The  problem  should  be  considered  from  an 
individual  company  standpoint  or  at  most  from  an  industry  standpoint. 

But  even  if  averages  should  be  regarded  as  controlling,  since  1939  unit  costs 
of  lal)or  have  increased  about  40  percent,  while  productivity  has  increased  15 
percent  according  to  BLS  data.  This  means  that  wages  now  are  years  ahead 
of  the  growth  in  output  per  man.  The  real  problem  is  to  get  productivity  to  catch 
up  with  the  increase  in  unit  labor  costs. 

The  wages  to  be  added  to  the  national  pay  rolls  by  this  bill  would  remain,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  an  additional  charge  on  operations.  They  must  either  be  taken 
out  of  net  earnings  or  passed  along  to  the  public. 

Those  who  can  take  the  added  wages  out  of  net  earnings  and  still  survive,  will 
obviously  be  under  pressure  to  use  less  labor,  either  by  mechanizing  the  job  or  by 
doing  away  with  it.    In  either  way,  the  legislated  rise  in  wages  is  a  contribution  to 

unemployment.  .  .        .         .,.  w 

It  is  my  judgment,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  private  enterprise  will  soon  be 
operating  on   such  competitive  profit  margins  in   this  country  that  it  cannot 
absorb  an  additional  annual  pay-roll  load  of  $14,600,000,000.    Most  of  that  addi- 
tional wage  load  must  be  added  to  prices. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  higher  prices  sell  less  goods.     And  that  means  less 

employment.  .  ,^  ^     ^^       •       i  * 

For  the  consuming  public  as  a  whole,  higher  prices  would  be  the  signal  for 
inflation.  They  mean  the  OPA  would  continue  on  the  scene  to  stop  the  rise  but 
retreating  with  ceiling  prices  and  rationing,  unable  to  stop  the  rise  but  retreating 
slowly  before  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  economy  going  by  permitting  some 
semblance  of  profit. 

The  rise  in  prices  would  tend  to  cancel  the  benefit  of  the  bill  even  to  such  workers 
as  are  included  in  the  proposed  rise  in  wages. 

I  hope  I  have  made  plain  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  proposed  jump  from  the 
present  hourlv  minimum  of  40  cents  to  65  cents  at  once  and  75  cents  within  2 
years,  is  too  violent  a  break  with  orderly  progress.  The  economy  could  sustain 
it  only  by  a  violent  upheaval  which  would  almost  automatically  defeat  it. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  the  Congress,  in  passing  the  act  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  amend,  set  a  25-cent  hourly  minimum  in  1038  and  allowed  7  years, 
up  to  the  present,  for  the  economy  to  digest  a  mandatory  rise  of  15  cents  addi- 
tional.   And  during  that  time,  bear  in  mind,  the  wage  scale  was  helped  upward 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  jump  25  cents  at  once  and  10  cents  additional  within  2 
years,  without  a  war  to  push  wages  up,  and  with  all  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
of  economic  reconversion  under  such  circumstances. 


■f 
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INDUSTRY  WAGE  FIXING 


The  second  major  wngo  proposal  of  the  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  substandard 
conditions  or  their  relief.  It  proposes  to  fix  a  wage  structure  of  minimum  hourly 
rates  for  all  jobs  above  the  unskilled  level,  according  to  the  skill  and  experience 
required. 

The  bill  will  require  its  governmental  Administrator  to  order  and  maintain 
"reasonable  wage  differentials"  betwtvn  skilled  job  levels  when  unskilled  labor 
at  the  base  of  the  structure  is  legislated  into  its  immediate  mininuim  hourly 
rate  of  65  cents.  Next  year,  the  structure  will  have  to  l>e  recalculated  "reason- 
ably" higher,  when  the  unskilled  minimum  goes  to  70  cents.  And  the  following 
year,  recalculation  will  set  in  again  when  the  unskilled  worker  reaches  his 
mandatory  75  cents  an  hour. 

Recognizing  the  complications  of  the  task,  the  bill  permits  different  rates  to  be 
set  for  the  same  job  classification  in  different  subdivisions  of  the  same  industry, 
and  in  different  localities  according  to  coinjietitive  conditions  and  the  variations 
in  going  wages  for  tliat  sort  of  job. 

Practically,  any  sort  of  job  is  imymssible  to  define  for  use  in  such  wage  fixing. 
The  same  job  titles  have  a  different  job  content  in  each  platit.  A  tight  definition 
of  any  job  won't  fit  anywhere.  A  loose  definition  will  be  no  guide,  but  would 
only  promote  disputes  as  to  who  .should  l>e  paid  bow  much.  The  only  way  out 
would  be  to  reorganize  the  job  <'onteiits  of  the  entire  enterprise  system  to  fit  the 
wage  definitions  which  the  govermnental  A<lministrator  is  directed  to  promulgate 
under  this  bill. 

In  connection  with  sucli  mandatory  fixing  of  a  wage  structure,  I  should  like 
to  underscore  the  relevatit  parts  of  the  testimony  which  your  committee  heard 
only  last  week  from  L.  I^Ietcalfe  Walling.  He  has  been  seasoned  in  this  struggle 
from  the  Government  side,  as  Administrator  of  the  existing  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  you  are  now  proposing  to  amend  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  Waliing  said  the  present  ])roposal  to  have  the  Government  fix  higher  wage 
brackets  as  well  as  the  mininnun  wage  would  be  (I  quote  him)  "extremely  costly 
and  difficult  to  administer." 

During  the  gradual  mandatory  rise  of  the  minimum  under  the  present  act  from 
25  cents  in  1988  to  40  cents  at  present,  I  trust  you  will  note  that  Mr.  Walling  siiid 
there  were  corresponding  substantial  increases  granted  in  the  higher  brackets 
without  governmental  intervention. 

Finally,  as  a  veteran  in  the  battle  of  the  definitions  of  jobs,  he  observed  that 
if  differentials  were  nevertheless  to  be  attempted,  they  should  be  based  (I  quote 
him)  "on  the  differentials  commonly  found  in  the  industries  prior  to  mininuim 
wage  action." 

These  differentials,  you  will  recognize,  were  the  result  of  the  free  interplay 
of  incentive  pay  and  collective  bargaining. 

I  close  my  quotations  from  Mr.  Walling,  with  his  observation  that  "the  estab- 
lishment of  wages  above  the  minimum  level  goes  beyond  the  basic  purpose  of 
minimum  w\ige  legislation  and  requires  serious  consideration." 

To  that  I  add  my  own  question  :  Doe.sn't  the  Government  any  longer  trust 
collective  bargaining? 

It  seems  plain  on  the  above  analysis,  that  this  section  of  the  so-called  minimum 
wage  bill  makes  it  really  a  wage  control  bill. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  underscoring  also  that  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  told  your  committee  last  week,  that  (\  quote 
him)  "detailed  Government  regulation  of  wages  above  the  minimum  constitutes 
an  invasion  by  the  Government  of  the  domain  of  free  and  voluntary  collective 
bargaining  between  labor  and  management." 

In  my  judgment  it  is  more  than  that.  It  involves  the  Government  in  dispensing 
different  wage  rates  among  organized  skills,  industrial  groups,  localities,  which 
must  always  be  suspected  as  privileges  by  those  at  lower  wage  levels.  Tlie  cry 
of  privilege  begets  a  demand  for  compensating  i>rivilege,  and  further  privilege, 
and  that  is  already  the  curse  of  our  political  system.  Why  launch  it  at  full 
amnlitude  into  our  economic  .system — whereby  all  of  us  earn  a  living? 

Finallly.  as  the  Government  struggles  to  set  up  a  wage  structure  for  the  higher 
civilian  brackets  which  will  satisfy  all  the  job  holdei-s,  the  Government  must  also 
take  steps  to  protect  that  structure  from  being  made  obsolete  by  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  even  before  it  becomes  effective.  We  will  have  to  contemplate  not 
only  the  Mage  control  proposed  in  this  bill,  but  also  a  price  control  to  continue 
alongside  it  indefinitely.     With  that  goes  our  free  enterprise. 
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To  summarize,  I  think  the  proposed  jump  from  an  hourly  minimum  of  40  cents 
to  65  cents  at  once  and  70  and  75  cents  in  the  following  years,  is  a  reckless  jolt 
to  the  economic  system.  i,-  v.  • 

The  proposal  to  fix  wages  also  in  the  higher  brackets  is  a  departure  which  is 
rejected  by  your  comijetent  Government  A<lministrator  of  the  present  act,  by  the 
AFL,  and  by  the  NAM— all  acting  on  their  practical  judgment  that  it  is  unwork- 
iible. 

STATUTE    OF    LIMITATIONS 

A  statute  of  limitations  to  fix  the  time  within  which  employee  suits  under  the 
wage-and-hour  law  nmst  be  brought  is  vitally  needed.  There  are  now  pending 
in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  to  amend  the  Judicial  (^ode  and  establish  a  1-year 
Federal  statute  of  limitations  affecting  private  rights  of  action  founded  upon 
Federal  law. 

After  extensive  hearings  before  a  subcommittee,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  favorably  on  the  bill  before  it  on  October  9, 1945. 

Although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  2788, 
I  have  been  assured  by  i^ersons  who  have  that  those  hearings  contain  complete 
information  (from  government,  labor,  and  industry)  regarding  the  need  for  a 
short  statute  of  limitations  affecting  employee  suits  under  the  wage-hour  law. 
If  it  is  not  contrary  to  your  practices,  I  urge  you  to  incorporate  the  record  of 
hearings  on  H.  U.  2788  in  your  hearings  on  S.  1349.  In  any  event,  all  facts 
presented  at  those  hearings  should  be  considered  before  you  act  to  amend  the 
wage-hour  law  to  fix  a  statute  of  limitations  affecting  employee  suits. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  incorporate  in  your  hearings  the  record  made 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  supplying  a  statemtuit  outlining  the  position  of  NAM  in  this  matter. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  believes  that  Congress  should 
enact  a  short  statute  either  as  a  direct  amendment  to  the  w^age-and-hour  law, 
or  as  an  amendment  to  the  Judicial  Code  which  would  result  from  congressional 
enactment  of  H.  R.  2788  or  S.  1013. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that,  in  all  fairness,  employers  should  have  some 
reasoiijible  certainty  in  determining  their  contingent  liabilities  that  might  be 
provided  by  a  statute  of  limitations  not  exceeding  1  year. 

SUGGESTED   ACTION 

S.  1349  contains  no  provision  clarifying  many  ambiguous  terms  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  which  have  resulted  in  needless  litigation  and  continuing  uncertainty. 

I  sincerely  recommend  that  you  examine  the  many  undefined  terms  used 
in  the  law  which  according  to  the  wage-hour  administrator  have  presented 
"difficulties  not  oidy  to  employers  but  to  the  Division  itself."  The  meaning  of 
those  terms  should  be  clarified. 

Operating  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  not  simple.  By  far  the 
greatest  majority  of  employers  seek  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  meaning  of 
the  biw,  therefore,  should  be  made  clear  by  Congress  and  not  left  to  an  unguided 
administrative  agency. 

WALSH-HEALEY  REPEAL 

Earlier  in  my  testimony,  I  referred  to  the  differences  in  the  child-labor  stand- 
ards of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  wage-and-hour  law.  I  then  suggested 
that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  real  justification  for  those  differences  and 
lecommended  that  the  Walsh-Healey  standard  be  eliminated. 

The  other  variances  between  the  two  law^s  appear  to  be  equally  without 
justification.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  Congress  should  examine  with 
care  the  various  provisions  in  conflict,  and  to  take  immediate  action  to  eliminate 
those  conflicts. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  added  restrictions  imposed  upon  industry 
because  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  are  necessary  in  any  material  respect  in  the 
light  of  the  coverage  and  applicability  of  the  wage-hour  law.  I  feel  sure  you 
will  ?jot :  thus,  I  submit,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  should  be  repealed  immediately, 
nnd  I  so  recommend. 
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Statement  of  National  Oottonsked  Products  Association,  rk  v\mkndment8  to 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  S.  1282  and  S.  1349 

The  National  Cottonsped  Products  Association  is  a  trade  association  represent- 
inj?  the  cottonseefl  crushing  industry  of  the  United  States.  It  is  composed  of  371 
out  of  the  394  cottonsef^d  crushing  mills  in  this  country.  These  mills  are  located 
in  all  of  the  cotton-producing  States,  from  North  Carolina  to  California.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  cottonseed  and  in  the  production  and  sale  of  cot- 
tonseed products:  namely,  oil,  cake  or  meal,  hulls,  and  linters.  During  recent 
years  the  value  of  cottonseed  products  produced  by  the  mills  has  averaged  about 
$200,000,000.  Average  annual  employment  is  approximately  16,000  persons.  The 
association  also  has  as  members  .^»7  refiners  of  cottonseed  oil,  and  a  number  of 
chemists,  brokers,  and  dealers,  all  of  whom  perform  important  functions  in  the 
ma'*keting  of  cottonseed  products. 

We  wish  to  express  to  your  conmiittee  our  opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments (S.  1282  and  S.  1349)  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  amendments 
w(mld  increase  the  legal  minimum  wage  to  75  cents  an  hour  (ultimately)  and 
would  eliminate  the  present  exemption  from  overtime  penalty  rates  afforded  the 
agricultural  processing  industries  by  section  7  (c)  of  the  act.  We  wish  to  state 
at  the  outset  that  the  cottonseed  crushing  industry  is  not  opposed  to  high  wages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  favor  the  highest  wage  level  that  the  economy  of  the  industry 
and  the  environment  in  which  it  operates  can  sustain. 

We  oppose  the  proposed  amendments  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  They  conflict  directly  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  cottonseed  crush- 
ing industry  (and  other  industries)  is  required  to  operate  under  other  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress.  All  cottonseed  products  are  at  present  urder  price  ceilings 
set  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  has  established  a 
minimum  price  that  mills  must  pay  for  their  raw  material:  cottonseed.  In 
other  words,  the  industry  is  operating  on  a  gross  spread,  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  which  are  already  fixed  by  the  Federal  Government.  This  spread  is  not 
sufficient  to  absorb  anything  like  the  increase  in  costs  that  would  result  from  these 
amendments.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  result  in  bankruptcy  for  many 
mills  or  would  require  substantial  modification  of  the  existing  support  price  and 
price  ceiling  structure.  We  assume  that  your  committee  does  not  desire  to 
increase  the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  or  to  reduce  the  income  of  the  farmer. 

2.  Our  second  reason  for  opposing  the  proposed  amendments  is  that  they  would 
eliminate  section  7  (c)  of  the  act  which  at  present  exempts  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural processing  industries  from  penalty  payments  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours 
per  week.  This  propo.sal  fails  completely  to  recognize  some  of  the  fundamental 
features  of  agriculture  and  of  the  agricultural  processing  industries.  Farm  com- 
modities are  neither  produced  nor  marketed  on  a  40-hour  week.  The  farmer's 
schedule  of  production  and  marketing  is  determined  by  the  weather.  When  crops 
are  mature,  they  must  be  harvested  and  marketed  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed.  Delay  means  serious  losses  from  weather  damage.  The  farmer  does  not 
pick  cotton  or  combine  grain  on  a  40-hour  basis.  He  usually  works  from  sunup 
to  sundown  and  frequently  into  the  night.  The  processing  industries  must 
operate  on  a  comparable  schedule  or  commodities  will  back  up  on  the  farm  with 
consequent  losses. 

On  cotton,  80  to  85  percent  of  the  crop  is  ginned  between  September  1  and 
December  1.  About  70  percent  of  the  cottonseed  crop  moves  to  the  crushing  mills 
during  tlie  .same  3  months.  This  means  roughly  3,O0O,C00  tons  or  187,000,000 
bushels.  In  order  to  keep  this  tremendous  volume  moving,  most  mills  must 
operarj  24  hours  a  day  and  6  or  7  days  a  week.  ' 
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Theoretically,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  operate  such  Pl%"ts  wUhin  the  frame- 

work  of  the  pr<,x,sed  amendments  by  ^^-t"^^''^^^'^^^^^^^ 
per  week.     In  practice,  this  is  not  possible,     ^'^^y  percencoi   iii 
Pushing  mills  are  located  in  communities  of  less  than  1^,000  ^P«lation      rn 
these  towns  there  does  not  exist  any  such  floating  labor  «"PP^y  J^  .^^"^j^ 
required  to  operate  these  plants  on  a  40-hour  week     From  a  social  standpomt 
It  would  be  highly  undesirable  to  attempt  to  create  such  a  suPPlj  to  serve  a 
highly  seasonal  industry,  since  off-season  employment  is  "«t  available  in  sum^^^^^^ 
vohime  in  these  small  communities.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   the  cottonseed 
crushing  mills  were  forced  to  pay  time  and  one-half  the  ^^S^^^^^^/^f  ^^/^^v^^ut 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  per  week,  it  would  involve  ^"  ^"f^f„^f^^„^^^^ 
25  percent  in  labor  costs,  even  if  no  changes  were  made  in  the  basic  minimum  rate. 
If  the  proposed  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  75  cents  an  hour  were  also  maae 
effective,  Uie  net  result  would  be  an  increase  of  approximately  70  percent  m  the 

labor  cost  of  crushing  cottonseed.  .    .     ^v,   4.  ^.i,  „  ^^„ui  rpdnr>«» 

3.  Our  tliird  objection  to  the  proposed  amendments  is  that  they  would  reduce 

farm  income  in  order  to  increase  the  income  of  wage  ^^^^^r^:    ^"f/i^^f<f,^tfon 
arhitrarv  increase  in  processing  costs,  such  as  is  involved  m  this  legislation, 
ca     be  met  fJSn^  (D  Out  of  the  earnings  of  the  industry 

(2  h? the  form  of  higher  prices  of  products,  and  (3)  in  the  ^ormfjo^^ri^^^^^^^ 
for  raw  materials.  In  the  case  of  cottonseed  crushing,  the  increase  involved  m 
niese  L^ndments  would  exceed  the  earnings  of  the  '-^^-^Z^.^7a? it's^xM 
nrosnerous  vears  The  ma  lor  proportion  of  the  increase,  if  not  all  of  it,  would 
[heref^  re  have  to  come  fr<»in  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  fr  cotton- 
seed products  or  from  the  cotton  producer  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for 

'%'o"ong  as  price  ceilings  are.effective,  it  is  obvious  that  in^rease^  processing 
'   costs  cannot  be  paid  for  by  higher  product  prices.     Because  of  the  nature  of 
thf  cottoi^eed  in^dustry,  it  is  doubtful  that  this  could  be  ^-f  even  af^^^^^  pnce 
ceilings  are  removed.    Cottonseed  products  are  standardized  commodities.    The 
supnf  and  price  of  those  products  are  not  subject  to  control  by  the  processor 
as  are  tSe  supplv  and  price  of  differentiated  commodities,  particularly  consumers' 
unihirgoX  The  manufacturer  of  a  motor  car  or  a  7^;;\geratoi%  for  example 
mav    within  limits,  increase  or  decrease  the  supply  of  his  product.     He  may 
rn?rodiI?e  new  models  and  add  or  remove  accessories^    As  ^^-s"!;' 1^%^^"  ^f.^lf 
limits  -vdiust  the  price  of  his  products  in  line  with  changes  in  costs.    The  cotton- 
se^  c?Sng  miU  enjoys  no  such  flexibility.    Its  products  must  be  so  d  in  the 
m^t  competiHve  of  markets  and  prices  are  determined  to  a  ^JJ^^^^erable  degree 
bv  the  world  price  level  of  competing  commodities.     Consequently    the  bulk  of 
the  cost  increase  involved  in  these  amendments  would  be  reflected  m    ower 
nrices  for  cottonseed.    The  American  farm-r  is  already  at  a  disadvantage,  relative 
to  industrial  labor,  in  terms  of  income.    We  oppose  legislation  that  would  take 
nwav  a  part  of  his  income  for  the  benefit  of  industrial  labor.  ,^   ^     ^  ^^ 

'T  We  oppose  this  legislation  further  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to 
eliminate  the  small,  countrv  mill.  As  stated  previously,  60  percent  of  the  cotton- 
S  crushVi^^  miUs  are  located  in  communities  of  less  than  lO.COO  population  and 
t^ese  communmes  do  not  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  floating  labor  for  the  mil  s 
to  o^m?e  on  four  shifts  per  week.  Such  mills  could  not  pay  the  pena  ty  ra  e 
forTenime  and  compete  with  mills  located  in  the  larger  cities  where  labor  is 
normallv  sufficient  to  permit  the  employment  of  several  crews  per  week^  The 
proposed  amendments  attempt  to  impose  uniform  standards  on  wholly  different 
situations  If  enacted,  we  are  convinced  that  they  would  force  many  of  the 
small  country  mills  out  of  business,  with  serious  losses  to  the  communities 
in  which  these  mills  are  located. 
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5.  The  ampiulments  provide  that  an  employer  shall  be  liable  for  so-t-alled 
nni>aid  wages  and  damages  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  the  time  such  wages 
were  due.  If  the  employer's  obligations  were  clearly  and  understandably 
written  into  the  law,  there  would  be  little  objection  to  this  tyi)e  of  provision. 
However,  under  the  i)resent  act  and  the  proposed  amendments,  the  meaning  of 
much  of  the  law  is  left  tt)  the  definition  and  iuter|)retatit)n  of  the  Administrator. 
During  the  past  several  years,  we  have  had  considerable  exi^erience  with  such 
interpretations  and  we  find  that  the  Administrator  changes  his  mind.  Our 
members  have  acted  in  good  faith  on  certain  administrativ(>  interi»retations  only 
to  have  those  interpretations  changed  and  to  find  that  they  had  been  "violating" 
the  law  for  several  years  according  to  the  new  i!iterpietations.  This  situation 
can  easily  bankrupt  the  small  firm  and  the  higher  the  minimum  wage,  the 
greater  is  the  danger. 

Based  upon  the  aliove  objections,  we  make  the  foll<»wing  reoanmendations : 

1.  That  the  overtime  exemption  presently  affordtHl  the  agricultural  processing 
industries  by  section  7  (c)  of  the  act  be  retained. 

2.  That  the  present  mininnim  wage  rate  provided  in  section  0  of  the  act  be 
unchanged.  We  are  ct)nvinced  that  industrial  wage  rati^  will  advance  steadily 
during  the  next  few  years  as  a  result  of  increasing  productivity  and  volume 
production.  We  are  eipially  convinced  that  the  establi.^^hment  of  the  minimum 
rates  proposed  in  these  amendmeTits  will  result  in  a  re<luction  of  employment 
and  in  the  elimination  of  many  small  fii-ms. 

3.  That  the  i>eriod  during  which  the  employer  shall  be  liable  to  suit  for 
claimed  failure  to  pay  wages  called  for  in  the  act  shall  not  exceed  2  years. 


Exhibit  15 

Statement  of  Stanlux-  I.  Posner,  Gknekal  Cot^xsei.,  Linen  Supply  Association 
0¥  Amfirica,  National  Indtstrial  Lat'ndekeks  and  Cijiianicrs  Association,  and 
National  iNSTmrrE  of  Diapek  Services 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  name  is  Stanley  I.  Posner.  I  am  general  counsel  for  and 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Linen  Sui)ply  Association  of  America.  National  Industrial 
Launderers  Association,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Diaper  Services.  These 
three  national  trade  associations  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  sui)plying  and 
laundering  clean  work  clothes,  restaurant,  hotel.  an<l  barber  shop  linens,  and 
diapers  to  hospitals  and  individual  families.  These  activities  are  all  recognized 
branches  of  the  power  laundiy  industry.  A  largt^  number  of  the  members  of 
these  three  associations  are  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Laundering. 
That  organization  encimipasses  all  phases  of  the  laundry  industry — hand  laun- 
dries, power  laundries,  including  linen  supply,  industrial  laundries,  and  diaper 
services. 

My  statement  is  presented  in  connection  with  S.  1341)  which  proposes  increased 
minimum  wage  Jind  other  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
Section  7  of  this  bill  i)roposes  an  amendment  to  .secti(Mi  18  of  the  act.  Our 
members  request  that  this  committet^  clarify  a  iM)rtion  of  .section  18  which  will 
guarantee  execution  of  the  congressional  intent  despite  jjresent  efforts  to  defeat 
a  necessary  exemption  created  in  the  original  act. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  contains  an  exemption  in  section  13 
(a)  (2)  for  "retail  or  service  establishments  the  greater  part  of  whose  selling 
or  servicing  is  in  intrastate  commerce".  This  exemption  was  consistent  with 
the  intention  (►f  Congress  to  leave  local  business  to  the  regulation  of  the  States. 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  stated: 
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"The  bill  carefully  exclude^f rom  its  -pe  Misineg  i.  tl-^^^^^^^^!^^^ 

trades  that  do  not  substantially  influence  tl^  stream  of  ^^^^^^^^^^  to 

For  example,  the  policy  in  this  regaid  is  such  ^^^^^^^^ 'JlJ^'lL^biishments  that 
include  in  its  scope  those  purely  local  and  ^^^^\^'^}'^^^,^^^^^ 
happen  to  be  near  State  lines  and  solely  on  account  of  ^"^V'?' \",  ^'4 ) 
serve  a  wh(»lly  local  comnumity  within  two  States    (P-^- ^/^  Norton  was  asked 

When  the  bill  was  debated  in  the  House,  C^oiigresswonian  JJ;»';^" 
bv  (V.ngressman  Dempsey,  "May  I  ask  whether  by  ^n^7^1^t.fn?fnns    thiVSu  can 
tion,  or  regardless  of  any  possible  administrative  interpretations    this  biic^^^ 

an    wav  alfe<.t  such  business  as  that  of  the  local  f^^<^^y''':!^;,'^r^^^^^ 
ing  st'ore,  nieat  dealer-any  merchant,  in  faet-lauiidr>,  hospital   hotel^^^^^^^^^ 
trMUSDortation    companies   operating  K<»lely   within   a   State?       Mis.   >'>ij<'" 
iied     "X     tely  not"  (^ong.  Rec.  vol.  88,  p  7299,  75tb  .^^-"S;;^^^j;^^-.^- ,, tab- 
All  br-incbes  of  the  laundrv  industry  have  been  recognized  ^^^^^\''^^^J;^^^!l 
lishllient's.''  'Tsulmit  an  excerpt  from  the  1989  Cen^  of  Ser.^e  Establ^^^^^^^^^ 
H-is^ifvinc  the  lanndrv  industry  and  including  wholesale  plants,     ^c^^^"' "^  J^* 
^midrV   perators^  the  cmntry  were  satisfied  that  they  would  jntin^^^ 

o  he  regulated  by  various  State  minimum  wage-hour  laws  adapted  to  com^ ^"^ 
e>'aMing    n  t^    areas.     Service  establishments  have  a^^^y^. ^^^^^/iXfc^'ft 
as  a  special  category  in  labor  legislation  because  of  the  high  ratio  of  labor  cost 
?o  ^otalopei      irg  costs.     (1989  Census  of  Service  Establishments  showed  t^^^^ 
ore  than  5  percent  of  total  receipts  were  paid  out  as  7,|^«,  J^^\  ,^'i^'^f,! 
with  the  situation  in  manufacturing  industries,  where  in  1939  less  than  lb  per 

'^^r^n;!;:J  th?;!^f  ^^'ti;:;  Wage^^  recognized  the  coiigressional 

int^en"^  rexemp?  a/hfundries.     fn  1940,  however,  ^j- Wag-^^^^^^^^ 
nounced  that  service  establishments  were  exempt  only  if  they  weie    retail  serv 
ic^  estal  iw;h^^^^^  Thereupon,   the  Wage-Hour  Division  began  e^J^"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

locf^ibngs  against  laundries  and  linen  supply  companies  which  rendered  ^er^ - 
cesTo  hotels,  barber  shops,  restaurants,  or  other  types  of  commercial  eustomers. 
This  interpretation  (incorporated  in  Wage-Hour  Interpre  ative  Bulletin  No^  6 
encouraged  a  number  of  workers  to  bring  suits  against  laundries.  W^ith  onb 
one  exception  the  courts  have  agreed  that  the  «^«tutory  exemi^ion  for  servic^ 
establishments  includes  all  laundries  whether  or  not  they  do  work  tor  hotels, 
rev; t'lu rants  or  other  commercial  customers.  .^     .   ^ 

Tie  A  nii^strator  of  the  Wage-Hour  Division  has  admitted  that  the  nUjpre^ 
tation  in  lUilletin  No.  6  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Congress.  About  the 
midX  of  1942  there  was  an  exchange  of  correspondence^ between  >I«tcalte  Wall- 
n"  Administrator  for  the  Wage-Hour  Division,  and  Congressman  Hartley  of 
N^^le  sevwho  was  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  and  conference 
?omni  nee  wldch  bandied  the  original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Mr.  Wallmg 
unefiuivocallv  stated  in  a  letter  dated  July  2,  and  again  on  February  22,  1943 
tint  e  was  4e^-y  much  inclined  to  the  view  that  all  laundries  regardless  of 
whether  they  do  so-called  commercial  work  or  not  were  intended  by  the  Congress 
to  be  exempt"  Mr.  Wa-lling  explained  that  the  ruling  incorporate<l  in  Inter- 
pretative Bulletin  No.  6  had  been  issued  by  his  predecessor.  General  Fleming,  and 
that  he  felt  he  could  make  no  change  until  the  conclusion  of  a  court  case  {Lonas 
V  National  Linen  Service)  which  was  then  pending  on  the  very  question. 

SI  ortlv  thereafter  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
unanimously  held  that  all  laundries,  regardless  of  whether  they  do  commercial 
work  or  not,  are  service  establishments  and  exempt.  The  court  by  unanimous 
decision  on  June  22,  1943,  held  as  follow^ : 
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"Section  13  (a)  (2)  exempts  from  the  minimuin  wage  ami  overtime  compensa- 
tion provisions  of  the  act  containt^i  in  paragrai)hs  6  and  7,  the  following:  'Any 
employee  enpijjed  in  any  retail  or  service  establishment  the  greater  part  of  whose 
sel'injj  or  servicing  is  in  intrastate  commerce.' 

"The  Administrator,  basing  his  argument  upon  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  6 
issued  December,  1038.  and  revised  June  1941  by  the  Wage  and  Flour  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  contends  that  the  exemptions  in  para- 
graph 18  (a)  (2)  are  limited  to  establishments  retail  in  character  whether  they 
sell  goods  or  services.  This  view  is  based  upon  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  im- 
plications to  be  drawn  from  the  legislative  history  of  the  act  and  the  grannnatical 
construction  of  the  exemption  section.  Since  the  related  terms  are  coupled  in 
the  same  sentence  and  are  used  in  the  disjunctive  with  the  terms  'retail'  and 
'service'  both  modifying  the  word  'establishment.'  they  refer  to  employers  who 
deal  directly  with  private  consumers  as  distinguished  from  conunercial  and  in- 
dustrial customers.  In  other  words,  the  service  establishment  exemption  extends 
only  to  those  establishments  having  the  characteristic  of  retail  stores,  and  the 
defendant's  business  is  not  a  retail  service  establishment  because  60  percent  of 
its  customers  are  industrial  or  business  concerns. 

"We  find  no  support  for  this  interpretation  in  the  language  of  the  exemption 
section.  Two  enterprises  are  therein  exempted,  one  a  retail  establishment  and 
the  other  a  service  establishment,  the  exemption  of  each  subject  to  the  condition 
that  in  the  case  of  the  retail  establishment  the  greater  part  of  its  selling  must 
be  in  intrastate  conmierce,  and  in  the  case  of  a  service  establishment,  the  greater 
part  of  its  servicing  must  be  in  intrastate  commerce.  Had  the  Congress  intended 
to  limit  the  exemption  of  service  establishments  to  those  which  perform  s'.'rvices 
for  i)rivate  individuals  as  distinguished  from  business  enterprises,  it  would  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  clearly  expressing  such  purpose. 

"Linen  supply  companies  and  laundries  have  long  been  regarded  and  classified 
«s  local  service  enterprises  by  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  as  well  as  by 
trade  associations  and  the  imblic.  The  1939  census  included  linen  supply  services 
in  its  classitication  of  service  establishments  without  differentiation  in  respect  to 
the  character  of  custon»ers.  To  read  into  the  exemjition  clause  phrasing  that 
would  limit  it  to  services  i)erf<»rmed  for  private  individuals  in  their  homes,  would 
merit  the  condemnation  expressed  in  the  principal  case  r(»lied  upon  by  the 
Administrator.  Kirschhaum  v.  Wallifif/  (316  U.  S.  517).  There,  on  page  522, 
it  is  said :  'when  the  Federal  Government  takes  over  such  local  radiations  in  the 
vast  network  of  our  national  economic  enterprise  and  thereby  radically  readjusts 
the  balance  of  State  and  Nati«>nal  authority,  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
legislating  are  reasonably  explicit  and  do  not  entrust  its  attainment  to  that 
retrospective  expansion  of  meaning  which  properly  deserves  the  stigma  of  judicial 
legislation.' 

"The  exempti<m  section  being  withimt  ambiguity,  we  find  no  occasion  to  resort 
to  extrinsic  aids  to  construction,  though  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  even 
though  we  were  to  consider  the  legislative  history  of  the  section  as  reviewed 
by  each  of  the  litigants,  it  would  be  far  from  clear  that  the  Congress  intended 
anything  other  than  what  it  clearly  expressed.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  court 
was  premature  in  dismissing  the  action  without  receiving  proofs  in  support  of 
the  complaint.  The  allegations  originally  were  silent  as  to  the  interstate  extent 
of  the  defendant's  servicing,  and  alleged  that  but  25  percent  thereof  was  rendered 
to  industrial  and  commercial  customers  as  distinguished  from  private  families 
or  individuals.  An  amendment  several  months  later  charged  that  20  percent  of 
the  appellee's  servicing  was  to  customers  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  60  percent  to  industrial  and  business  concerns.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  proofs  would  not  expand  the  allegations  of  the  amended  complaint 
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and  further  amendment  was  not  requested  even  in  the  face  of  the  motion  to 

dismiss  • 

"The  decree  is  affirmed." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite<l  States  denied  certiorari. 

After  this  decision,  Mr.  Walling  instructed  his  field  oflSces  to  take  no  furtner 
steps  to  enforce  the  interpretations,  but  he  did  not  change  the  oflBcial  interpreta- 
tion itself.  Thus,  workers  in  laundries  and  linen  supply  companies  throughout 
the  United  States  are  still  encouraged  by  the  Wage-Hour  Division  to  believe  that 
in  some  cases  laundries  are  not  exempt.  This  has  resulted  in  numerous  other 
suits  in  various  State  courts  and  Federal  courts  throughout  the  country  and  has 
caused  great  expense  and  embarrassment  to  many  employers.  The  question  is 
cnrrentlv  being  tried  in  several  courts. 

Apparently,  the  only  way  to  resolve  this  question  is  for  Congress  to  indicate 
clearly  that  it  intended  to  exempt  all  laundries  whether  or  not  they  serve  hotels, 
restaurants,  etc.  The  Wage-Hour  Division  bases  its  interpretation  on  the  hair- 
splitting argument  that  the  phrase,  "retail  or  service  establii^hment"  which  ap- 
l>ears  in  section  13  (a)  (2)  means  "retail  or  retail  service  establishment.'' 
Accordingly,  it  is  suggested  that  the  clause  be  amended  to  avoid  this  absurd 
interpretation.  In  its  present  form  section  13  (a)  (2)  exempts  "any  employee 
engaged  in  any  retail  or  service  establishment.  *  *  *"  It  is  suggested  that 
this  be  amended  to  read  "any  employee  engaged  in  any  retail  establishment  or 
service  establishment.     *     *     ♦" 

When  the  act  was  passed  in  1938  Congress  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
"service  establishments"  required  an  exemption  from  the  wage-hour  law.  Senator 
Aiken  of  this  cmnmlttee  several  weeks  ago  stated  publicly  that  the  minimum 
wage  must  be  revised  upward.  He  cautions,  however,  that  increases  must  not  be 
so  rapid  as  to  disrupt  industry  and  there  must  be  fair  safeguards  for  exemptions. 

The  history  of  administrative  agencies  discloses  numerous  instances  of  expan- 
sion of  activities  beyond  the  scoi)e  originally  contemplated  by  the  legislation 
which  created  the  agency.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  the  first  case  where  an 
agency  publicly  recognizes  congressional  intent  and  yet  distributes  its  oflScial 
bidletins  inviting  employee  suits  based  on  an  interpretation  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

We  ask  this  committee  to  make  the  change  which  I  have  suggested  here  and 

bring  this  intolerable  situation  to  an  end. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  this  committee  has  given  me  to  present 
the  views  of  the  associations  which  I  represent. 
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Exhibit  16 

Statkment  of  Jack  Garuktt  Scott,  Gknkral  ConNSKi,  The  National  Associa- 
tion OF  Motor  Bus  (Operators  Before  a  SrncoNf  mittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Relative  to  S.  1349,  to  Amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standard's  Act 

"My  name  is  Jack  Garrott  Scott.  I  am  general  counsel  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Motor  Bus  Operators  whicli  is  the  only  national  trade  association 
of  the  intercity  motor  bus  industry.  Including  members  of  atliliated  State 
associations,  it  represents  approximately  (JHO  common  carriers  of  passengers  by 
motor  vehicle,  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  regulation  by  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
or  both.  The  industry  is  predominantly  one  of  small  enterprises.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 1,5()0  motor  carriers  of  passengers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  only  220  had  gross  revenues  of  $1(X),000  or  more  in 
1944,  and  only  145  in  1940.  the  last  normal  year  for  the  bus  business.  The 
present  number  of  class  I  carriers  will  undoubtedly  shrink,  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  to  or  below  the  figure  of  1940. 

Our  industry  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  S.  1349  as  it  is  now  written. 
Our  objections  fall  mainly  into  fom*  categories,  and  my  discussion  will  Iw  so 
divided.  These  points  liave  to  do  with  the  following:  (1)  The  proposed  pro- 
gressive increase  in  minimum  wage  rates  to  (m,  70.  and  75  cents  per  hour:  (2) 
the  proposal  to  remove  the  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  section  7  from  those 
employees  of  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  whom  that  Commission  has  not  pre- 
scribed qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service:  (3)  the  proposal  to 
establish  job  rates  above  the  minimum  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  wage  differ- 
entials on  the  basis  of  variations  in  skills  and  the  like:  and  (4)  the  establishment 
of  a  5-year  period  of  limitations  for  the  institution  of  employee  actions  for 
unpaid  minimum  w^ages  or  overtime  compensation  and  liquidated  damages. 

Preliminarily,  the  foHowing  additional  facts  concerning  the  industry  may  be 
of  interest.  It  employs  approximately  70.000  workers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
task  of  providing  intercity  transiK)rtation  of  pa.«5sengers  by  motorbus  to  and 
from  practically  every  city.  town,  hamlet,  and  other  community  in  America. 

Unlike  the  local  transit  industry,  which  is  totally  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standai-ds  Act,  the  bus  industry  is  subject  to  the  minimum- 
wage  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Much  of  the  testimony 
presented  to  this  Committee  has  dealt  with  the  probable  etTects  of  the  proposed 
revisions  in  that  act,  as  set  forth  in  S.  1349,  unon  manufacturing  industries. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  its  operations,  the  intercity  bus  industry  occupies  a 
somewhat  unique  position — one  that  dilTers  markedly  from  the  typical  manu- 
facturing operation. 

One  of  the  principal  differences  is  that  we  are  subject  to  the  strictest  and  most 
comprehensive  kind  of  governmental  regulation.  The  price  which  we  may  charge 
for  our  service  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  several  State  utility  or  public  service  commissions.  No  increases 
in  revenues,  therefore,  are  possible  without  the  approval  of  those  bodies.  But 
more  important  even  tlian  the  matter  of  regulation,  is  the  fact  that  our  fares 
are  subject  to  an  economic  price  ceiling  growing  out  of  competition,  above  which 
we  could  not  go  if  we  would  even  if  the  regulatory  agencies  should  give  their 
approval. 

In  1941.  for  example,  the  last  normal  year  before  wartime  restrictions  on  gas, 
tires,  and  automobile  manufacture,  approximately  86  percent  of  all  intercity 
passenger  travel  was  by  privately  owned  and  operated  passenger  cars.  The 
balance  was  divided  up  between  the  railroads  and  the  buses,  with  a  small  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  going  by  air.  With  the  elimination  of  wartime  restrictions  on 
private  passenger  travel,  intercity  travel  by  passenger  car  will  undoubtedly  jump 
back  to  or  beyond  its  prewar  levels.  In  addition  to  this,  the  motor  bus  industry 
will  undoubtedly  face  greatly  intensified  competition  from  railroads  and  airlines. 

As  a  conscNiuence  it  is  iniix)ssible  for  use  to  rai.«?e  our  fares  in  order  to  obtain 
revenues  necessary  to  meet  added  costs  or  for  any  other  reason,  if  we  expect  to 
continue  to  attract  traffic  and  to  remain  in  business.  We  are  faced  with  greatly 
decreased  revenues  without  any  doubt.  Our  present  average  operating  costs  per 
bus  mile  are  greater  in  most  instances  than  our  total  revenues  per  bus  mile  before 
the  w^ar.  Even  if  there  are  no  increases  in  labor  costs,  by  reason  of  this  bill  or 
others  of  similar  import  or  of  labor's  demands,  we  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  con- 
tinue performance  of  this  highly  important  transportation  sei^vice  and  to  provide 
employment  for  the  industry's  70,000  workers. 
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INCREASES  IN   MINIMUM    HOURLY  RATES 

The  Committee  has  heard  testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Acting 
Connnissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  which  points  out  that,  as  of  the  summer  of 
1945,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  12.2  million  factory  workers  received  less 
than  05  cents  i)er  hour.  It  is  estimated  further  that  application  of  this  mniimum 
would  increase  average  wage  rates  in  manufacturing  industries  by  2  percent. 

The  intercity  bus  industry  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and,  while  extensive  data  are  not  avail- 
able, preliminary  estimates  suggest  that  the  proportion  of  its  workers  receiving 
less  than  65  cents  per  hour  is  roughly  the  same  as  that  for  manufacturing,  i.  e., 
about  a  fifth.  It  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  the  intercity  bus  industry  is  con- 
ccerned,  the  estimate  of  a  2-percent  increase  in  average  wage  rates  if  the  65-cent 
minimum  were  established  is  an  understatement.  Irrespective  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  estimate,  it  constitutes,  at  least  by  implication,  a  conclusion  that  is 
grossly  misleading. 

A  2-percent  average  increase  in  wage  rates  would  constitute  a  serious  burden 
to  comparatively  few  industries.  But  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  raise  the  wage 
rate  for  janitors  or  men  who  wash  buses  from  55  to  (55  cents  per  hour  without 
making  corresponding  readjustments  in  the  wage  rates  of  m€<?hanics  and  other 
types  of  workers.  In  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  between  compen- 
sation and  j(»b  requirements,  it  wouM  be  necessary  to  raise  the  rates  of  at  least 
twice  the  number  of  workers  directly  affected  by  the  new  minimum.  The  actual 
proportion  of  workers  who  would  receive  raises  as  a  result  is  therefore  not  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  total  and  such  data  as  are  available  indicate  that  it 
would  be  considerably  higher.  The  end  result  would  be  an  average  increase  in 
wage  rates  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  far  above  the  2-percent  figure  based 
onlv  on»appMcation  of  the  proposed  minimum. 

Another  important  difference  is  found  in  the  relative  importance  of  lalior 
costs.  A  total  labor  cost  which  amounts  to  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  total 
value  added  by  a  manufacturing  industry  is  regarded  as  comparatively  high. 
In  many  industries  labor  costs  are  well  under  20  percent  of  total  product  value. 
In  the  intercity  bus  industry,  however,  labor  costs  are  estimated  at  more  than 
35  percent  of  total  costs  and  almost  30  percent  of  gross  revenues.  Thus  the 
effect  of  increasing  wages  by  equal  amounts  would  constitute  a  far  heavier 
burden  on  this  industry  than  would  be  the  case  typically  in  manufacturing. 
Further,  labor  costs  in  the  intercity  bus  industry  h.ave  risen  by  more  than  40 
percent  during  the  last  4  years.  The  industry  has  been  able  to  absorb  these 
increases  as  a  result  of  higher  revenues  resulting  from  the  war  emergency.  As 
I  have  stated,  with  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  increased  use  of  private  automo- 
biles, and  competition  from  other  forms  of  public  transportation,  have  resulted 
in  a  decline  in  revenues  which  is  expected  to  continue  to  a  point  where  the  in- 
dustry's ability  to  meet  labor  costs,  even  at  present  wage  levels,  is  subject  to 
serious  question. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  this  industry  is  opposed  to 
any  possible  increase  in  the  level  of  workers'  earnings  and  in  standards  of  liv- 
ing. This  is  not  the  case.  The  achievement  of  such  a  goal,  however,  depends 
upon  the, extent  to  which  incomes  can  be  raised  without  corresponding  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  without  destruction  of  the  industry  charged  with  the 
income  increases.  It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  intercity  bus  industry  can- 
not continue  to  render  an  adequate  service  essential  to  thousands  of  communi- 
ties which  have  no  other  form  of  public  transportation  if  labor  costs  increase 
appreciably  and  its  revenues  are  limited  to  the  predicted  postwar  level  of  bus 
passenger  travel  at  existing  rates. 

It  is  possible  that  certain  manufacturing  idustries,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee,  can  raise  wages  without 
involving  corresponding  increases  in  prices.  One;  possible  method  is  increased 
productivity.  For  all  practical  purposes,  this  potentiality  is  not  available  to  the 
bus  industry.  It  is  not  possible  to  operate  a  bus  with  less  than  one  driver.  Basic 
service  must  be  maintained  even  if  the  number  of  passengers  per  bus  declines, 
and  the  cost  of  operating  a  half-loaded  bus  is  not  appreciably  below  that  for  a 
fully  loaded  vehicle.  The  cost  and  durability  of  equipment  makes  it  impossible 
to  substitute  smaller  buses  for  larger  ones,  or  vice  versa,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. In  the  interest  of  safety,  and  because  of  extensive  regulation,  substan- 
tial economies  in  repair  and  maintenance  w^ork  are  not  possible.  Small  savings 
in  improved  efficiency  and  fuel  consumption  may  be  realized,  hut  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  reductions  in  revenue  passengers  per  vehicle-mile.  In  short,  the 
78595—45 58 
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trend  of  productivity,  by  comparison  with  the  war  period,  will  l>e  downward 
in  the  bns  industry. 

Further,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  prices  of  some  maiuifacturing;  com- 
modities would  he  raised  if  S.  1340  in  its  jiresent  form  is  enacted,  especially 
since  the  increases  in  labor  costs  would  he  considerably  above  the  estimated  2 
percent  rise  in  average  wages  resulting  from  the  BTi-cent  minlnnun  alone.  It  is 
not  our  contention,  however,  that  this  is  a  dominant  consi<leration  if  the  price 
increases  are  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  rise  in  earnings.  It  nuist  be  noted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  minimum  wage  provisions  are  applicable  to  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  country's  gainfully  occujiied  individuals.  The  remaining  three- 
fourths  or  more  would  presumably  be  affected  by  any  price  increases  but  would 
receive  higher  earnings  only  as  a  result  of  cominMition  among  employers  for 
workers.  In  view  of  the  likelihood  that  the  sup])ly  of  labor  will  exceed  the 
demand  for  some  time  to  come,  wage  increiises  granted  through  competition 
for  workers  ought  not  to  l>e  counted  upon. 

These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  intercity  bus  industry.  A 
large  pro|)ortion  of  its  business  is  providing  transiiortation  to  those  who  can- 
not afford  automobiles  or  other  more  expensive  modes  of  travel.  Even  if  the 
industry  were  permitted  by  regulatory  bodies  to  raise  its  tariffs  to  coyer  in- 
creased labor  costs,  to  do  so  would  result  in  increasing  the  living  costs  of  those 
in  the  lower  income  brackets,  many  of  whom  would  not  be  afftH*ted  by  the  65- 
cent  minimum  wage  rate.  Inchided  in  these  groups  are  millions  ()f  farm  work- 
ers, domestics,  and  employees  in  laundries,  hotels,  tailor  shops  and  sinnlar 
other  industries  many  of  whom  are  among  the  lowest  paid  and  who  are  exempt 
from  the  provisio!JS  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  As  already  noted,  this 
industry  favors  increases  in  earnings  and  standards  of  living  but  only  when 
they  are  made  available  to  a  majority  of  the  Nation's  workers  and  not  if  they 
apply  to  a  minority  at  the  expense  of  another  important  segment  of  the  popu- 
Jation, 

MODIFICATION    OF    EXISTING    KXEMPTION   PROVISIONS 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  it  was  enacted  in  1938,  contained  a  pro- 
vision exempting  from  secticm  7  those  employees  "'with  respect  to  whom  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conuuission  has  power  to  establish  cpialifications  and 
maximum  hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act,  laT)."  Secti(m  204  vested  in  the  Commission  power  to  "establish 
reasonable  reipiirements  with  respect  to  *  *  *  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  employees."  There  was  nothing  said  or  intimated  in  the 
statute  that  this  provision  covered  less  than  all  of  the  employees  of  motor 
carriers.  Nevertheless,  for  reasons  which  seemed  sufficient  to  a  majority  of 
the  Conmiission,  it  was  held  that  the  provision  applied  only  to  those  employees 
whose  duties  involved  considerations  of  safety.  This  ruling  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  5-to-4  decision.  And  from  tliat  decision  has  flowed  the 
gravest  kind  of  inecpiities,  uncertainties,  unjustifiable  controversy  and  expen.-e, 
and  unfairness  to  motor  carriers.  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  soufid 
reason  advanced  for  the  discrimination  against  motor  carriers  in  favor  of  its 
competitors.  The  railroad  exemption  from  section  7  applies  to  all  railioad 
employees.  It  reads:  "any  employee  of  an  employer  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  I  of  the  Interstat'e  Commerce  Act."  All  employees  of  all  local  trolley 
or  motor  bus  csirriers  are  exempted  from  the  application  of  both  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  regardless  of  the  interstate  character  of  their 
business.  The  latter  is  true  also  of  air  carrier  employees.  The  motor  carriers, 
who  could  least  afford  it.  were  singled  out  and  made  to  carry  a  financial  burden 
which  was  not  imposed  upon  those  with  whom  they  must  compete.  No  rea.s<m- 
able  or  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been  given  to  us  by  anyone  for  this 
patent  unfairness. 

In  the  light  of  that  background  it  would  seem  obvlouslv  unjust  to  make  even 
weaker  the  already  inadequate  motor  carrier  exemption  now  contained  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  amendment  pniposed  in  section  7  of  S.  1340 
to  se<'ti<»n  13  (b)  of  the  Fair  I^ibor  Standards  Act  would  carry  out  in  a 
statutoi-v  way  what  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  has  for  many  years 
contended  for,  a  ccmtention  which  has  been  flatly  repudiated  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  the  contrary,  justice  and  equal  treatment  requires  an  amendment 
which  wouM  place  motor  carriers  on  an  equal  plane  with  other  transportation 
agencies.  We  recommend  and  strongly  urge  that  section  13  (b)  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  se<*tion  7  shall  not  apply  with  re.si)ect  to  (1)  any 
employee  of  a  common  or  contract  carrier  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
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part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  (2)  any  employee  of  a  private  carrier 
snbje<-t  to  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  whom  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
nuun  t}Qur«  pf  seryice  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204  (a)  (3)  of  said 
act  ;  and  (3)  any  employee  of  an  emplc^yer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  1 
of  the  Interstat(»  Commei-ce  Act." 

There  are  compelling  reasons  other  than  the  one  of  unfair  and  uneven  treat- 
ment why  the  provision  in  the  pending  bill  removing  the  present  exemption  in 
part  should  not  receive  approval. 

The  proposed  application  of  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  act  to  employees 
of  motor  carriers  now  exempt  therefrom  would  also  result  in  marked  increases 
in  labor  costs  over  and  above  those  arising  from  any  increase  in  minimum 
wages  and  the  consequent  realinement  of  nites  for  other  occur-ations.  In  this 
respect,  the  proposal  merely  adds  emphasis  to  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
heretofore  stat<Ml.  There  is,  however,  a  special  circumstance  to  be  noted  in 
<'onnecti<m  with  this  proj)osal. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  payment  of  premium  rates  for  work  in  excess  of  40 
hours  per  week  was  not  common  among  exempt  employees  in  the  intercity  bus 
industry.  This  fact  was  due  in  part  to  the  continuous  nature  of  operations  and 
to  certain  other  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  work.  Particularly  in  the  case 
of  drivers,  but  also  to  some  extent  among  other  classes  of  employees,  con- 
tinuous work,  such  as  that  performed  by  factory  workers,  is  not  involved. 
Drivers  of  buses  .««pend  substantial  proportions  of  their  on-duty  time  making^  out 
reports,  waiting  for  departure  times,  and  doing  other  work  far  less  difl^cult  than 
driving.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  nondriving  duty  time  is  paid  for  never- 
theless. While  it  is  true  that,  under  S.  1349,  bus  drivers  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  act,  several  alternative  measures,  such  as 
H.  R.  3719,  for  example,  provide  for  removal  of  this  exemption. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  operations  of  few  companies  are  such  that 
the  schedules  could   be  adjusted  to   provide  40  hours  of  work  per  wwk  \wr 
driver.     Drivers  must  be  relieved  at  terminal  points,  and  it   is  obviously  im- 
lK)Ssible  to  provide  an  adequate  public  service  and.  at  the  same  time,  so  arrange 
.schedules  that  buses  arrive  at  a  terminal  when  the  drivers'  40  hours  are  up. 
This  problem   is,   of  course,   further  complicated  by   the  safety   regulations  of 
the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission   regarding   mandatory    rest   jieriods   for 
drivers.     Because  of  these  circumstances  the  wage  structure  for  bus  drivers 
has  gradually  taken  on  other  types  of  premium  payments  as  a  substitute  for 
overtime  based  on  a  standard  number  of  hours.     Thus,  for  example,  drivers  are 
commonly  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  work  performed  in  addition 
to  their  regularly  assigned  runs,  even  when  those  regularly  assigned  runs  in- 
volve fewer  h(mrs  than  eight.     Again,  many  bus  drivers  are  paid  at  time  and 
one-half  for  extra  work  performed  on  their  regularly  assigned  weekly  day  off 
irrespective    of    the   number    of   hours    worked    during    the    preceding    6    days. 
Finally,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  employers  to  agreed  that  no  regularly  as- 
signed run  shall  pay  le.ss  than  8  hours  per  day.     Because  it  is  often  impossible 
to  fit  o[H'rating  schedules  to  this  provision,  many  drivers  receive  8  hours'  pay 
every  day  for  runs  that  involve  less  than  8  hours  work.     It  is  estimated  that,  as 
a  result  of  these  various  allowances,  the  typical  bus  driver's  earnings  are  at 
least  15  to  20  percent  more  than  they  would  be  if  he  were  paid  straight-time 
ratps  for  bi«  work.     The  effect  of  applying  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Lal)or  Standards  Act  to  these  employt^s  would   result  in  drastic  pyramiding 
of  premium  payments.     It   would   do  this  by   adding  another  8  to  12  percent 
in  premium,  payments  to  those  already  in  effect  and  no\v  paid  on  the  basis  of 
procedures  far  better  adapted  to  the  pK-uliar  characteristics  of  the  industry 
than  Is  the  entirely  unworkable  device  of  a  workweek  of  uniform  lensrth. 

During  the  war,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  tendency  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  to  apply  wage-payment  procedures  without  sufficient  regard  for  unique 
operating  conditions  in  certain  industries,  there  has  been  simie  trend  toward 
the  [myment  of  premium  rates  to  intercity  bus  company  maintenance  employees 
for  work  above  40  hours  per  week.  The  practice  is  by  no  means  universal,  how- 
ever, and  some  further  additi<ms  to  lal>or  costs  w<uild  result  fnmi  application  of 
the  overtime  provisions  to  those  maintenance  workers  who  are  currently  exempt 
from  them. 

Estimates  indicate  that  application  of  the  act's  overtime  provisions  throughout 
the  industry  would  add  a  minimum  of  r»  to  10  percent  to  the  wage  bill,  even 
though  substantial  increases  in  tariff  rates  are  impossible,  for  reasons  here- 
tofore stated. 
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The  provisions  of  section  5  of  S.  1349  ©onstitiite  a  new  departure  in  UAor 
legislation.  In  effect  it  would  t;iko  from  the  hands  of  lahor  and  management 
the  right  to  agree  upon  wages  above  the  minimum  and  place  that  vast  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  government  ofticial.  The  provisions  of  the  hill  concerning 
industry  committees  seem  to  us  innocuous  and  actually  place  final  power  in 
the  Administrator  to  fix  the  diflPerentials  whether  in  a<'cordance  with  recom- 
mendations from  the  Industry  or  not.  Thus  there  would  be  taken  from  manage- 
ment one  of  its  primary  and  most  important  functions,  and  from  labor  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively,  which  has  been  established  by  statute  and  custom  as 
national  policy  for  many  years.  We  can  conceive  of  no  greater  blow  to  the 
democratic  processes  in  industry  and  the  system  of  American  economy  than  that. 
We  have  heard  of  no  demand  for  the  granting  of  this  arbitrary  power  to  govern- 
ment, and  kaow  of  non^e.  We  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  have  both  disavowed  the  amendment 
and  have  expressed  their  opposition  to  it. 

If  the  present  minimum  of  40  cents  per  hour  is  raised,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  certain  upward  adjustments  in  the  rates  for  other  jobs  in  order  to  main- 
tain reasonable  differentials.  The  determination  of  these  differentials,  however, 
is  a  problem  to  be  solved  through  the  process  of  collective  bargaining  between 
management  and  labor.  It  is  recoenized  that  the  administration  of  the  wage 
Htabillzition  program  necessitated  the  adoption  of  S;f>me  such  technique  as  the 
War  Labor  Board's  bracket  principle  during  the  war  emergency.  Management 
and  labor  alike  renounced  nnich  of  its  freedom  in  the  patriotic  duty  of  adhering 
to  these  principles  in  the  interest  of  preventing  inflation.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  some  benefit  was  derived  in  the  consequent  devel^opment  of  more  systematic 
wage  structures.  But  this  was  a  temporary  expedient  just  as  in  the  case  of 
manufacturers  who  willingly  shared  with  others  the  benefits  of  technological 
impi-ovements  and  trade  secrets  often  developed  at  considerable  expense.  Under 
peacetime  conditions  in  a  democratic  and  competitive  economy,  such  regimenta- 
tion has  no  place.  Operating  conditions,  costs,  potential  demands  for  service  and 
revenues,  available  labor  supplies,  job  requirements,  and  many  other  factors 
vary  from  area  to  area  ;  and  no  standard  wage  structure  pattern  can  possibly  fit 
all  circumstances.  If  the  greatest  benefits  can  be  derived  by  the  nationwide 
exchange  of  ideas,  practices,  and  procedures  with  respect  to  wage  structures 
within  a  given  industry,  the  mechanics  for  making  it  possible  will  be  developed 
by  as.sociations  of  employers  and  employees.  The  proper  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems will  thus  come  through  the  efforts  of  those  directly  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  working  on  the  basis  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
peculiar  characteristics. 

r.-YEAR  statutf:  of  limitations 

I  have  previously  spoken  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  arose  out  of  the 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  That  situation  is  and  always  has  been  a  most  difficult  and  con- 
fusing one.  Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  (he  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  took  the  position  :  (1)  that  the  (^)nunission's  power 
was  limited  to  those  employees  whose  activities  affected  safety,  and  (2)  that 
even  as  to  the  latter  class  of  emi)loyees  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  applied  until  such  time  as  the  Commission  had  actually  prescribed 
hours  of  service.  In  IH.SO  the  Conunission,  in  Ex  parte  No.  MC-2H  (13  M.  C.  C. 
481)  determined  that  its  jurisdiction  was  limittHl  to  employees  whose  functions 
involved  safety  considerations.  That  ruling  was  aiipealed  to  the  c(>urts,  was 
set  aside  by  a  three-judge  district  c(mrt.  but  was  upheld  In  May  1940  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  r)-to-4  decision.  Uintrd  States  v.  Anieriean  Ttuehing  As.w- 
ciations,  Ine.  (310  U.  S.  n,34).  The  question  as  to  whether  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  applied  to  those  employees  whose  activities  did  affect  safety,  in 
the  absence  of  the  establishment  of  hours  of  service  for  them  by  the  Commis- 
sion, was  not  decided  by  the>>upivme  Court  until  May,  1943,  in  SotifhJdnd  OnMOline 
Co.  V.  Baytey  (319  U.  S.  44),  nearly  5  years  after  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
became  effective.  Before  that  there  had  been  conflicting  decisions  on  the  point 
in  separate  circuit ^'ourts  of  appeal. 

From  Octob(»r  1938  until  the  Commission's  decision  in  March  1941,  there  had 
still  bfH^n  no  determination  as  to  what  classes  of  employees,  except  drivers, 
were  within  the  Conmiission's  jurisdiction.  Every  carrier  had  to  guess  for  him- 
self at  his  peril.     On  the  latter  date,  the  Commission  decided  tliat   (in  addition 
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to  drivers)  mechanics,  loaders,  and  drivers'  helpers  were  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction. But  even  that  did  not  settle  the  matter.  We  now  have  questions  pend- 
ing in  the  courts  as  to  what  particular  kind  of  mechanics,  for  example,  the 
Commission  meant :  whether  those  only  who  worked  directly  on  motor  vehicles, 
or  all  mechanics  of  every  kind  employed  by  them.  We  have  instances  of  cases 
in  which  the  comts  have  exercised  their  own  judgment,  independently  of  the 
('ommisslon's  decision,  as  to  whether  given  employees  were  or  were  not  engaged 
in  work  whit-h  affected  safety. 

All  of  these  years  of  delay  and  doubt  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  veritable  flood 
of  litigation  which  still  goes  on.  The  carriers  throughout  the  .years  have  had 
to  depend  upon  their  best  judgment,  lacking  any  authoritative  decisions,  as  to 
w^hether  any  given  employee  was  or  was  not  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  If  his  judgment  were  erroneous  in  the  light  of  subsequent  determinations, 
he  was  confronted  with  double  penalties  and  attorneys'  fees,  and  his  good  faith 
and  high  intentions  were  of  no  moment.  If,  in  all  good  faith,  he  made  a  set- 
tlement with  any  of  his  employees  as  soon  as  he  learned,  or  thought  that  he 
knew,  of  the  employees'  status,  even  though  the  settlement  was  then  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  employees,  he  subsequently  found  that  releases  were  of  no 
efficacy  and  he  was  still  liable  for  further  oiitlays. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  only  fair  that  there  be  a  Federal  statute  of 
limitations  applicable  to  employees'  claims  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
and  that  it  be  short  enough  to  protect  employers  who  In  jdl  good  faith  have  tried 
in  every  possible  way  to  determine  their  obligations  and  responsibilities  and  to 
live  up  to  them. 

Our  people  are  an<l  always  have  been  earnest  in  the  effort  to  comply  with 
the  Fair  Liibor  Standards  Act  to  the  full  extent  it  applied  to  them.  If  they  have 
not  complied  in  certain  cases  it  has  been  because  of  lack  of  authoritative  and 
definitive  utterances  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  liability.  They  have 
not  been  clairvoyant,  but  they  have  done  the  best  they  could  under  all  of  the 
circumstances.  They  should  not  now  be  continuously  exposed  to  stale  and  vexa- 
tious claims,  extending  back  as  far  as  5  years,  when  they  are  in  most  cases  unable 
for  lack  of  records  and  other  evidence  adequately  to  defend  themselves. 

For  these  reasons,  we  submit  that  a  Ti-year  period  is  nnich  too  long  to  meet  the 
standard  of  rea.sonabbmess.  We  urge  a  statute  of  1  year,  with  a  provision  that 
actions  on  accrued  claims  be  brought  within  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
statute. 

Exhibit  17 

Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee, 
New  Orleans  4,  La.,  November  16, 19.'i5. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Mukray. 

Clerk,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Lahor, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Murray  :  For  the  record  of  your  committee  which  has  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
we  desire  to  file  the  attached  statement  showing  the  effects  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  southern  lumber  industry. 

The  arguments  set  forth  in  this  document  are  supplemented  by  several  tables 
and  charts,  and  if  your  facilities  do  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  graphic  material, 
we  should  be  glad  to  make  whatever  changes  that  may  be  necessary  to  cover  this 
substantiating  evidence. 

While  these  statistics  and  arguments  are  based  on  the  southern  pine  industry, 
they  reflect  practically  the  same  conditions  in  the  southern  hardvrood  industry. 
The  southern  hardwood  producing  industry  joins  us  in  this  presentation. 

Mr.  O.  O.  Bright,  manager  of  our  Washington  office,  will  be  at  your  disposal 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  you.  The  address  is  1302  Eighteenth  Street  NW. ; 
telephone.  North  6ir)0. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee, 
H.*  C.  Berckes. 
(Attachment:) 
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STATh:MKNTOFTHE  SoTTTHF:RN  IMNE  InIMSTRY  ComMITTKE'  Rk  PrOPOsKP  AMKNDMKNtS 

To  THK  Fair  liABoR  Standards  Act  of  V.>SS 
(Filled  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Pine  Industry) 

This  statement  is  presented  hy  the  Southern  Pine  Itidustry  Committee,  repre- 
senting manufaetiirers  whose  basic  product  is  southern  pine  lumber,  and  who  are 
ItK'ated  mainly  in  12  Southern  States — Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida.  Georgia,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  S<mth  (^irolina,  Tennesstv,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  Their  annual  production  is  the  largest  of  any  siwcies  of  lumber 
produced  in  the  United  States,  ranging  in  the  pi^riod  betWHMi  102!>  and  1043  from 
a  low  of  2G.8  i)t^rcent  of  the  total  to  a  high  of  35.1  percent  of  the  national  lumber 
production.     (See  exhibit  I.  attached.) 

Let  lis  make  clear  that  the  southern  pine  industry  is  not  opp<»sed  to  high  wages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  favor  high  wages,  but  only  so  high  as  to  still  preserve  the 
econimiy  of  the  industry  and  its  iH)sition  as  one  of  the  leading  entenirises  in  the 
South.  No  industry  can  conscientiously  advcM-ate  a  wage  scale  under  whii'h  it 
cannot  survive.     That  is  the  position  in  wliich  we  find  ourselves  today. 

SMALL   MILL  INDUSTRY 

The  southern  i)ine  industry  is  predominantly  a  small  mill  industry.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  mills  were  counted  by  the  hundreds.  They  were  large  opera- 
tions. Today  they  number  between  12,(M)(>  and  IT.OtX).  Now  they  are  smallunits. 
Less  than  r>0<)  of  the  total  number  have  an  annual  production  of  more  than 
r».()00.(KX)  board  feet.  The  lemainder,  1)7.4  jjcrceiit  by  number,  manufacture  67.5 
percent  of  the  total  production,  most  of  which  is  sold  to  c(»nceiitration  plants  for 
drying,  dressing,  grading,  and  marketing.     (See  exhibit  II,  attached.) 

The  industry  is,  therefore,  one  of  small  mills:  it  is  one  in  which  manual  and 
unskilled  labor  predominates.  It  is  one  whose  bulk  production  is  rough  lumber, 
the  initial  product  derived  from  converting  the  standing  tree  into  unfinished  sizes 
and  items,  prepaiatory  to  further  refining.  Compared  with  other  sptH'ies  of  wood 
and  with  substitute  materials,  it  recpiires  many  more  man-hours  to  produce 
southern  pine  than  it  does  an  ecpilvalent  of  competitive  materials. 

These  factors,  mentioned  only  genemlly  here  as  a  preface — but  more  in  detail 
later — seem  strangely  out  of  jilace  in  an  economy  which  seeks  greater  employ- 
ment—not less. 

The  southern  i)ine  industry  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  South.  The  measure 
in  which  it  functions  is  felt  in  every  phase  of  southern  life.  It  is  not  a  dying 
industry  as  many  have  thonght.  It  is  an  industry  in  transition  from  large 
units  to  small  units,  and  to  a  great  extent  from  oi>erations  <»n  large  tracts  of 
timber  to  smaller  and  scattered  tracts;  from  solely  a  niaiuifacturing  industry 
to  one  bound  up  with  the  farmer  and  his  wood  lots  and  his  alternating  and 
part-time  employment. 

THREAT  TO  EMPI.OYMKNT 

The  very  nature  of  this  changing  industry  calls  for  smtill  units.  An  effort 
to  concentrate  .some  of  this  production  in  large  units  and  to  mechanize  it  so  as 
to  reduce  the  heavy  labor  costs  can  be  of  benefit  to  only  a  small  part  of  the 
production.  The  major  proportion  must  necessarily  come  from  small  nirally 
IcK-ated  units.  High  labor  costs  legislated  upon  these  small  units  will  not  make 
them  large  nor  force  mechanization  uijon  thenu     They  will   simply  go  out  of 

1  Tlu>  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee  was  orfrsmi/ed  at  a  mass  meeting  of  lumber 
manufacturers,  held  in  New  Orleans  on  June  4.  1937.  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  dealln^f 
with  wufje-and-hour  problems.  Its  meml)ership.  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  industry, 
follows  :  C.  C.  Sheppard,  chairman,  Louisiana  Central  Lumber  Co..  Clarks.  La.  :  L.  W. 
Morgan.  Alabama  Mill  Co.,  Selma.  Ala.  :  E.  M.  McGowin,  W.  T.  Smith  Lumber  Co..  Chapman. 
Ala.  :  M.  L.  Fleishel,  Putnam  Lumber  Co..  Shamrock.  Fla.  :  N.  S.  Curtis.  Deal  Curtis  Lumber 
Co.,  Drifton.  Fla.  ;  C.  F.  McKnight.  McKnight  Lumber  ^'o.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  :  D.  V. 
Dierks.  Dierks  Lum»>er  &  Coal  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  :  .1.  H.  Starr,  .T.  W.  Starr  &  Sons  Lum- 
ber Co..  Atlanta.  Ga.  ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Giddens.  .T.  N.  Bray  Co..  Valdosta,  Ga.  :  W.  T.  Murray. 
Tremont  Lumber  Co..  Roehelle.  La.  ;  B.  McCullouKh.  Manifield  Hardware  liUaiber  Co., 
Shreveport.  La.  :  T.  A.  DeVane.  DeVane-Hall  Lumber  Co..  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  ;  J.  W.  Fore- 
man. Albemarle  Lumber  Co..  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C.  :  L.  O.  Crosby,  Sr.,  Crosby  T.umber  & 
Manufaeturinjr  Co..  Crosbv.  Miss. ;  D.  L.  Fair.  D.  L.  Fair  Lumber  Co..  Louisville,  Miss. ; 
W.  F.  Edens.  Edens-Biroh  Lumber  Co..  Corrigan.  Tex.  ;  Arthur  Temple.  Southern  Pine 
Lumber  Co.,  Texarkana.  Tex.  :  L.  W.  Brown,  the  Brown  Lumber  Co..  West  Union.  S.  C.  ; 
E.  O.  Lightsev.  Liirhtsey  Bros.,  Milev.  S.  C.  :  H.  C.  Parrish,  Richmond  Cedar  Works,  Nor- 
folk, Va.  :  Garland  Gray,  Gray  Lumber  Co.,  Waverly,  Va.  ;  H.  C.  Berckes.  secretary,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


business  and  the  product  which  formerly  came  from  them  will  come  from  sources 
whicli  employ  fewer  men  to  produce  an  equivalent  volume  and  where  the  labor 
take-home  is  less  i»er  unit. 

The  production  of  1,000  fwt  of  lumber  gives  more  man-hours  of  employment 
in  the  South  than  is  required  for  the  production  of  an  equivalent  amount  in  other 
regions.  As  an  example,  to  produce  1,0<K)  feet  of  lumber  requires  11.1  man-hours 
in  the  West.  13.8  man-hours  in  the  North,  and  20.9  man-hours  in  the  South. 

The  .southern  pine  industry,  together  with  the  southern  hardwocxl  industry, 
both  of  wliich  are  increasingly  intermingling,  employs  ab<mt  la  quarter  of  a 
million  (250,(HH>)  men.  If  tlie  work  which  these  men  now  do  is  to  be  done 
by  machinery  and  with  a  labor  force  half  that  size,  then  something  will  have 
to  be  done  with  the  12r>,(KK)  thrown  out  of  employment.  This  will  be  a  difficult 
task  becau.se  the  scmthern  lumber  industry  is  located  in  rural  areas  where  there 
are  no  close-at-hand  other  industries  to  take  up  this  slack.  Much  of  this  saw- 
mill labor  is  part-time  agricultural  labor,  and  mostly  all  from  agricultural  areas. 
Serious  family  dislocation  and  unemployment  would  result. 

NINETY  PERCENT  OF    WORKERS   AFFECTED 

The  following  figures,  from  an  analysis  of  a  1944  survey  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  on  lumber  industry  wages, 
is  furtlier  economic  evidence  of  the  wage  situation  that  will  confront  southern 
pine  manufacturers  if  the  65-eent  mininmm  becomes  mandatory  under  the  wage- 
liour  law: 

South 


Employee  wages 


Under  42H  cents  per  hour  .  .  -  - . 
42H  and  under  47^  cents  per  hour.. 
47 Vi  and  under  52*2  wnts  per  hour.. 
62j<2  and  under  65  cents  per  hour 

Total  under  65  cents  per  hour 


In  logging 


Percent 
15.0 
13.7 
42.8 
17.3 


88.8 


In  sawmills 

(including 

planing 

mills) 


Percent 

22.8 
19.7 
36.0 
11.9 


90.4 


Thus,  a  (55-cent -mininmm  would  affect  the  wages — and  consequently  the  direct 
labor  cost  in  southern  lumber  maiuifacture — of  88.8  percent  of  the  woods  workers 
and  90.4  percent  of  the  sawmill  workers.  There  must  be  considered,  too,  the 
fact  that  the  nature  of  this  work  causes  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  performed  in 
the  oi^en,  subject  to  weather  conditions.  When  time  is  lost  through  bad  weather, 
it  can  s<Mnetimes  be  made  up  the  f(>llowing  week — but  only  at  the  time-and-a-half 
penalty  for  working  longer  than  40  hours  duriiig  favorable  weather  conditions. 
The  premium  pay  results  in  considerably  higher  manufacturing  costs. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hinrichs,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  presented  a  table 
in  his  testimony  before  your  committee,  indicating  that  average  manufacturing 
wage  rates  would  increase  only  2  percent  as  a  result  of  a  05  cent  minimum  wage, 
with  the  lumber  and  timber  industry  indexed  at  a  9  percent  increase.  Obviously, 
these  are  national  tigures,  heavily  weighted  by  the  lumber  industry  in  the  North 
and  West,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  study  of  1944  : 

Average  straight-time:  Wages  per  hour 

West $1.18 

North .73 

South .52 

Since  the  average  southern  wage  is  the  only  one  below  65  cents,  the  burden  of 
an  increase  to  that  figure  would  fall  largely  upon  the  South,  resulting  in  an  in- 
creased cost  substantially  higher  than  9  percent. 
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LAROK  INCREASE  IN  LABOR  COST 

A  6i")-cent  miininiim  would  moan  an  increase  in  southern  pine  manufacturers' 
direct  labor  cost  at  straight-time  earnings  of  $0.70.  or  62.5  percent,  and  an  in- 
crease in  total  mnnufac'turlng  cost  of  $11.51,  or  25.5  percent.  This  is  reflected  in 
detail  in  exhibit  III.  attached,  which  shows  the  efTrct  on  southern  pine  costs  of 
increasing  the  current  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  by  5-cent  intervals.  B?low 
are  pertinent  figures  from  exhibit  III,  comparing  direct  labor  cost,  total  labor 
cost  and  total  manufacturing  cost  at  a  40-cent  minimum  and  at  a  65-cent 
minimum : 


Item 


Minimum  hourly  wage ."...cents. 

A veriipe  hourly  wage do 

Direct  labor  cost  per  thousand  based  on  straight-time  earnings 

Increase 

Percent  increase 

Direct  labor  cost  per  thousand  based  on  total  earnings  reported  by  84  group  I 
mills,  year  1944 ^ 

Increase 

Percent  increase 

Total  cost  per  thousand  based  on  199  mills  reporting  for  year  1944.. 

Increase 

Percent  increase 


Basis  year 
1944 


40.0 

52.0 

$15.52 


$18. 42 
'$45.' 17 


Change 

from  basis 

year  1944  at 

incrca.sed 

minimum 

rate 


65.0 

84.5 

$25.  22 

$9.70 

62.5 

$29.93 
$11.51 

62.6 
$56.  08 
$11.51 

25.5 


•  it 


Direct  labor  costs  in  producing  southern  pine  have  already  advanced  $10.24 
per  thousand,  or  125.2  percent,  in  the  7-year  period  between  11)37  and  1944.  (See 
exhibit  V,  attached.)  Total  manufacturing  costs  have  increased  $19.94  per 
thousand,  in  the  same  period,  or  798  percent,  51.4  percent  of  this  increase  being 
accounted  for  by  the  inflation  in  labor  cost.  And,  the  $9.70,  or  62.5  percent 
increase  in  straight-time  direct  labor  costs  outlined  in  the  preceding  tabulation 
and  resulting  from  a  OS-cent  minimum  wage,  would  be  superimposed  on  the  125.2 
percent  advance  tlie  industry  has  experienced  since  1937. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  the  southern  pine  industry  cannot  absorb  the 
additional  labor  increase  of  62.5  percent  that  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  would 
intn  duce,  and  still  have  any  substantial  portion  of  its  operations  survive.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  OPA  readily  admits  that  25  percent  of  the  southern 
pine  industry  is  now  in  the  nonprofit  bracket,  based  on  industry  figures  compiled 
by  OPA. 

LOW  MAN-HOUR  PRODUCTIVITY 
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Part  of  the  wide  variance  in  man-hour  productivity  between  the  Sauth  and 
the  West  is  accounted  for  by  the  vast  differences  in  the  nature  and  metliods  oi 
operation.  The  senior  forest  economist  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Experi- 
mental Station  reiwrts  that  the  typical  Douglas-fir  log  will  yield  an  average  or 
Um  board  feet.  The  average  yield  of  the  typical  large  mill  southern  pine  log  is 
only  99.1  board  feet.    Thus,  the  average  fir  log  will  yield  nearly  11  times  as  much 

lumber.  ....  *  ^« 

Another  fact  attested  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  its  report  on 
February  15,  1941,  is  that  Douglas  fir  grows  throughout  the  West  in  stands 
yielding  from  35,0C0  to  60,000  board  feet  per  acre  and  sometimes  much  more, 
while  in  its  report  of  June  9,  1941,  supplemental  to  the  report  just  mentioned,  it 
shows  that  southern  mills  are  dependent  for  their  stumpage  upon  second  growth 
which  is  widely  scattere<l  throughout  vast  areas  embraced  within  the  several 
Southern  States.  Experience  shows  that  southern  pine  yields  from  as  low  as 
1,000  to  a  maximum  of  10,000  board  feet  per  acre. 

When  this  unbalanced  and  burdensome  situation  is  further  aggravated,  soutn- 
ern  pine  is  confronted  with  the  loss  of  its  markets.  This  business  will  go  to 
competitors  wh(»  use  machinery  to  a  greater  extent  and  who  employ  less  labor 
per  unit  in  tfieir  manufacturing  processes. 

HIGH    LABOR    COSTS — SOUTHERN    PiNE    VERSUS    OTHER    INDUSTRIES 

This  difference  in  direct  labor  costs  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  southern 
pine  operations.  We  submit  exhibit  IV,  showing  the  direct  labor  costs  of  convert- 
ing southern  pine  as  compared  with  19  other  industries.  To  illustrate  further, 
we  submit  the  following  percentages  of  direct  labor  to  total  processing  costs,  in 
several  important  industries,  existing  at  the  present  time : 

Percent 

Chemical 1*^-  0 

Petroleum 25.  7 

Machinery 36.  5 

Iron  and  steel 44.4 

Considering  the  low  per  man-hour  productivity  of  the  southern  lumber  industry 
and  the  large  percentage  of  its  labor  now  receiving  less  than  65  cents  per  hour 
it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  a  65-cent  minimum,  to  say  nothing  of 
70  cents  after  1  year  and  75  cents  after  2  years,  will  sharply  advance  production 
costs  in  southern  pine  mills.  And,  contrary  to  testimony  by  proponents  of  the 
amendments— and  based  on  the  industry's  past  experience— the  increased  wage 
will  not  be  offset  by  the  alleged  greater  productivity  of  the  workers  whose  wages 
would  be  raised. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  exhibit  V,  show  the  percentage  increase  in 
labor  cost  and  total  cost  in  the  past  8  years,  percentages  of  plus  125.2  percent  and 
plus  79.8  peicent,  respectively,  while  the  per  man-hour  yield  has  actually 
decreased : 


Percent 
Automobile 48. 9 

Textile 49.  9 

Southern   pine 53.0 


This  wage  comparison  leads  us  into  a  similar  comparison  of  regional  man-hour 
productivity.  On  such  a  basis,  the  South  is  already  paying  the  highest  wages  in 
the  lumber  industry — and  wage  payments  must  be  tied  in  with  productivity.  We 
submit  a  tabulation  showing  man-hour  production  in  the  West,  North,  and  South, 
and  the  effect  thereof  on  respective  wage  costs,  on  a  straight-time  hourly  earnings 
basis : 


Lumber  producing  region 

Productivity 

per  man-hour 

(board  feet) 

Straight-time 

average  hourly 

earnings 

Cost  per  mil- 
lion feet  of 
production 
based  on 
straight-time 
average  hourly 
earnings 

West 

89.7 
72.7 
33.4 

$1.18 
.73 
.52 

$13.  21 

North 

10.32 

South 

15.52 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  analysis  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  1944  study  of  wages  in  the 
lumber  industry. 


1937 


Labor  cost,  per  thousand. 
Total  cost,  per  thousand. 


$8.18 
24.99 


1944 


$18. 42 
44.93 


Percent 
increase 


125.2 
79.8 


• 

1936 

1944 

Percent 
decrease 

Per  man-hour  vield.  board  feet     

133.8 

33.4 

1.2 

>  Applicable  to  year  1936.    From  Mechanization  in  the  Lumber  Industry,  a  report  of  Works  Progres 
Administration,  issued  March  1940. 

EFFECT  OF  INCREIASED  LABOR  COSTS  ON  MARKETS 

An  Increase  in  labor  cost  of  the  62.5  percent,  or  $9.70  per  1,000  feet,  quoted 
must  be  met  by  a  comparable  increase  in  OPA  ceiling  prices,  which  now  regulate 
the  selling  price  of  our  industry's  product.     When  ceiling  prices  are  lifted,  the 
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ultimate  price  of  soutliern  pine  will  be  detennined  by  market  conditions.  Labor 
Is  the  highest  element  in  the  cost  of  producing  southern  pine.  If  it  is  greatly 
increased  at  a  time  like  this  when  production  costs  are  almost  paralleling  the 
market  price,  then  the  industry  must  either  get  a  compensating  increase  in  the 
market  price,  or  cut  down  on  other  items  of  expense  in  production  costs.  The 
next  major  item  that  can  be  reduced  is  that  of  stumpage  and  purchased  logs. 
This  supply  comes  largely  from  farmers,  meaning  that  if  more  of  the  total  cost 
of  production  goes  to  labor,  any  reduction  to  equalize  costs  and  hold  them  in 
line  will  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  He  will  get  much  less  for  his 
timber. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  89  percent  of  the  woods  workers  and  00 
percent  of  the  sawmill  workers  would  be  immediately  granted  wage  increases 
urjder  a  65-cent  miniminn.  The  effect  would  not  stop  there,  however.  Any 
increase  in  the  minimum  must  also  be  passed  along  to  workers  in  the  higher 
brackets  to  maintain  the  differentials  that  now  exist  among  the  various  job 
classifications. 

SMALLER   OPERATORS    HURT    MOST  • 

The  smaller  operators  would  be  the  group  most  adversely  affected.  Bureau  of 
Census  figures  show  that  ftS  percent  of  the  annual  production  originates  at  small 
units,  which  comprise  97.4  percent  of  the  industry  in  numbers — those  whose  output 
is  less  than  5,000,000  board  feet  per  year.  With  their  equipment,  the  vast  majority 
are  unable  to  go  into  the  refining  processes  enqjloyed  in  larger  operations.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  bulk  of  their  employment  is  in  the  unskilled  groups  and  their 
costs  would  be  more  seriously  affected. 

When  the  war  began,  .sawmill  machinery  and  equipment  manufacturers  con- 
verted to  the  production  of  war  materials.  Consequently,  an  estimated  95  percent 
of  the  industry  is  today  operating  the  same  machines  that  were  in  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  To  even  restore  the.se  facilities  to  the  efli(;iency  that 
existed  IWore  the  war,  in  the  hope  of  surviving  a  65-cent  minimum  wage,  would 
require  a  substantial  investment.  With  sawmill  machinery  manufacturers  only 
now  getting  back  into  production,  it  would  take  considerable  time  before  the 
change-over  could  be  made  and  the  majority  would  be  forced  out  of  business 
during  the  waiting  period.  Conceding  the  i)ossibility  that  some  could  withstand 
ah  indefinite,  unprofitable,  waiting  period,  there  is  no  incentive  to  take  such  a 
bold  step  without  rea.sonable  assurance  of  being  able  to  oijerate  profitably  under 
the  highest  wages  in  the  history  of  our  industry  and  the  history  of  our  country. 

experienct:  under  present  wage-hour  law 

Under  the  wage-hour  law  enacted  in  1038,  the  hourly  increases  in  wages  were 
at  5-cent  intervals.  Industry  began  its  exi>erience  uniler  the  Fair  Ljibor  Stand- 
ards Act  with  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  in  October  1088.  This  was  increased  to 
30  cents  in  October  1030.  to  35  cents  in  October  1040,  and  in  the  southern  pine 
industry  to  40  cents  in  February  1044.  In  .July  1043  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  granted  the  lumber  industry  permission  to  raise  wages  up  to  50  cents  from 
the  40-cent  minimum,  or  twice  the  anumnt  of  the  largest  hourly  increase  under 
the  wage-hour  law.  Later,  similar  permission  was  granted  to  increase  to  55 
cents  without  submitting  an  application  to  the  WLB,  but  the  relaxation  stopped 
there,  because  of  a  national  policy  to  ward  off  inflation.  Yet.  the  present  increase 
from  40  to  65  cents  is  five  times  as  great  as  any  increase  under  the  administration 
of  the  original  bill,  and  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
any  advance  allowed  by  the  WLB  during  the  war  ijeriod.  Consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  operatixin  of  our  industry  in  peacetimes  and  the  effect  such  wage 
increase  will  have  on  industry  economy. 

At  hearings  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  August  20,  1945,  respecting  the  west  coast 
'lumber  industry,  Mr.  C.  J.  Simpson,  economic  counsel.  National  Labor  Bureau, 
International  Wowlworkers  of  America,  CIO,  made  the  following  statement  in 
refutation  of  figures  quoted  by  manufacturers'  representatives  to  the  effect  that 
west  coast  lumber  industry  wages  were  considerably  higher  than  southern  pine, 
its  principal  competitor : 

"Mr.  SrMPSox.  It  also  might  be  observed  that  during  this  war  period,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  because  of  the  result  of  action  in  the  War  Labor  Board,  the 
southern  pine  wage  structure  moved  further,  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  toward 
adjustments  and  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  with  fir  and  pine  than  it  ever  has  done 
before. 
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"Mr.  VoYB.  Only  a  percent,  Mr.  Simpson.  k«^5«  o^.oio  i« 

"Mr.  Simpson.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  relationship  as  to  the  basic  scale  ib 
much  closer  than  it  was.  *  ♦  *  Beyond  that  on  this  matter  of  the  Soutb, 
there  is  the  wliolc  fact  of  productivity.  *  *  *  It  is  100  percent  greater  than 
in  the  southern  pine  area."  ^.       ,     ,,     t. „..«„„  ^f 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  per  man-hour  productivity,  according  to  the  Buieau  oi 
Labor  Statistics  figures  for  1944,  is  not  100  percent  greater  than  m  southern  pine, 
but  170  ijercent  higher. 

INTRASTATE  VERSUS  INTERSTATE  SHIPPERS 

In  ll*$8v  80.5  ijercent  of  all  si^ecies  of  lumber  consumed  in  the  11  principal 
southern  pine  producing  States  was  derived  within  those  production  States 
Since  the  wage-hour  law  was  enacted  on  October  24,  1038,  those  figures  do  not 
reflect  the  effect  passage  of  the  bill  had  upon  the  tendency  of  operations  to  cx)nhne 
their  distribution  within  State  boundaries.  According  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics reports  from  which  these  figures  are  taken,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
stmthern  pine  producing  units  were  intrastate  producers  and  shippers,  not  commit- 
ted to  the  wage-hour  law,  whose  wage  scales  are  generally  much  below  the  wage- 
Iiour  minimum,  and  whose  hours  of  operati«m  are  not  restricted  by  any  overtime 
wage  requirements.  The  production  of  these  intrastate  operations  is  so  sub- 
stantial in  the  au'gregate  that  it  has  been  diflicult  for  interstate  producers  to 
ineet  this  competition  within  State  lines.  Conse(iueiitly,  a  large  part  of  the 
production  of  mills  oi>erating  under  the  wage-h(mr  law.  formerly  distributed  in 
the  lumie  States,  is  forced  into  distant  States  in  direct  competition  with  other 
wofKis  and  substitutes. 

EFFECTS  ON  PEACETIME  PROBLEMS 

These  conditions  ari'  more  aggravated  in  peacetimes,  when  practically  the 
entire  distribution  is  made  to  private  consumers.  Adjustments  made  in  a 
l)eriod  of  war  when  the  Government  is  the  dominant  purchaser  and  has  thie 
jMtwer  to  subsidize  values,  merely  conceals  an  economic  time-bomb  set  to 
explode  on  postwar  markets,  during  a  period  when  industry  is  highly  com- 
petitive. 

The  po.ssibilites  of  a  wholesale  conversion  in  the  southern  pine  industry  to 
an  almost  total  intrastate  basis  is  presented  in  exhibit  VI,  attached,  which 
reflects  in  southern  pine  territory  the  total  State  production  of  all  species,  the 
total  consumption,  the  total  consumption  derived  within  the  State,  the  per- 
centage of  production  sold  intrastate,  and  the  percentage  of  consumption  derived 
within  the  State. 

SOUTHERN    PINE    VEKSI^S    SUBSTlTUThlS 

The  enormously  increased  productive  capacity  of  substitute  building  materials, 
due  both  to  private  and  governmental  expansion  during  the  war,  is  a  serious  threat 
to  lumber  in  peacetime  markets.  Steel,  aluminum,  magnesium,  wallboards, 
and  synthetics,  produced  in  large  volumes  at  low  costs,  will  all  set  a  hard  pace 
for  luiub(»r  and  wood  products. 

Steel  capacity  is  abr>ut  twice  as  much  as  has  ever  been  needed  in  any  year 
prior  to  1040.  The  aluminum  industry's  capacity  is  reportedly  six  times  greater 
than  in  1039  and  its  cost  has  been  reduced  from  12  to  4  cents  a  pound.  Magnesium 
is  produced  from  an  inexhaustible  raw  material — sea  water — available  at  no 
cost.  It  is  being  produced  in  large  (piantities  and,  like  aluminum,  will  be  used 
largely  as  a  lumber  substitute.  Plastic  plywoods  are  an  important  factor  in 
peacetime  housing.  In  1035  there  were  only  five  hot  presses  for  moulding  plastic 
plywoods  in  the  United  States.  Now  there  are  more  than  250.  Asbestos-cement 
sheathing,  Vt-inch  thickness,  was  used  in  Army  projects  at  a  cost  of  5  to  6  cents 
l)er  square  foot.    This  is  less  than  one-half  the  previous  cost  of  this  product. 

With  huge  quantities  of  these  substitute  materials  being  produced  at  lower 
and  lower  costs,  while  the  cost  of  producing  lumber,  and  notably  southern  pine 
lumber,  has  risen  to  an  unprecedented  high  mark,  it  must  be  evident  to  anyone 
that  lumber  has  some  very  troubled  times  ahead  of  it  and  will  be  able  to  survive 
its  competition  only  in  the  <legree  that  it  is  able  to  produce  at  a  comparable 
cost  and  sell  at  a  comparable  jirice.  A  minimum  wage  of  ()5  cents  imposed  upon 
the  Southern  lumber  industry  will  further  enlarge  these  disparities  and  make 
it  more  difllicult  for  the  industry  to  compete  in  peacetime  markets. 
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EFFECTS  ON  EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS 

No  economic  survey  of  the  lumber  industry  is  complete  without  consideration 
of  the  part  played  by  export  trade.  According  to  a  Unite«l  States  Department 
of  Commerce  report,  its  importance  "may  well  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  it 
normally  accounts  for  from  S  to  10  j^ercent  of  our  total  domestic  production, 
and  at  times  has  been  the  factor  which  determined  the  industry's  profit  or  loss 
for  the  export  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  South." 

In  the  past,  the  ratio  of  softwood  exports  to  importations  by  this  country  has 
been  in  our  favor.  The  effect  of  a  mandatory  65-cent  minimum  wage,  as  pro- 
posed, can  throw  the  export-import  ratio  out  of  balance  due  to  the  fact  that 
foreign  woods,  manufactured  with  cheap  labor,  could  enter  this  country  and 
be  sold  in  our  domestic  markets  on  a  basis  under  which  we  could  not  compete. 
Involved  in  this,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  appropriate  tariffs,  but  we  contend 
that  a  higher  legislated  minimum  wage,  adding  considerably  to  an  already  high 
manufacturing  cost,  would  place  the  southern  pine  industry  at  a  further  dis- 
advantage in  our  own  domestic  markets,  to  say  nothing  of  its  retardent  effect 
on  our  normal  export  trade. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

Advocates  of  the  proposed  amendments  have  predicated  the  need  for  their 
passage  upon  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  appreciably  during 
the  past  4  years  and  an  increased  wage  to  meet  such  cost  advances  is  therefore 
imi)erative.  Yet,  in  basing  their  underlying  and  fundamental  motive  on  such 
a  premise,  no  recognition  is  given  to  a  circumstance  directly  and  inseparably 
united  therewith:  the  highly  important  and  nationally  recognized  factor  of 
interregional  and  sectional  distinctions  and  difTerentials  in  household  costs  and 
cost-of-living  elements,  which  are  considerably  more  reasonable  in  the  southern 
pine  producing  territory  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  living  of  wage  earners  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  at  the  time  Great  Britain  declared  war  in  September  1931), 
shows  an  index  figure  of  81.4  as  compared  with  1J)23  as  100.  (^ompared  with  the 
July  1JK5  figure  of  100.9,  there  is  an  increase  for  the  entire  war  and  war  prepar- 
atory period  of  21..")  index  points,  or  an  increase  of  25.2  percent.  This  compares 
with  the  wage  increase  figure  of  73.3  percent  in  the  southern  pine  industry. 

If  the  shorter  period  covering  the  time  when  the  United  States  was  at  war 
is  used,  we  have  an  index  figure  as  of  December  1941,  of  93.2  to  compare  with  the 
latest  figure  of  July  1945  of  106.9,  or  an  increase  of  13.7  index  points,  or  14.7 
percent.  This  compares  with  the  wage  increase  figure  of  45.0  for  southern  pine 
industry. 

OTHER  DANC.EROrS  PROVISIONS 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed  amendments  that  is  causing  widespreatl  con- 
cern in  our  industrv  is  the  provision  calling  for  the  establishment  of  "key" 
minima  rates  above  the  statutory  minimum.  This  is  highly  objectionable 
because : 

1.  It  ignores  and  distorts  the  intent  of  the  original  wage  and  hour  law  to  set 
a  flooring  under  wages  and  a  ceiling  over  hours.  The  law  was  not  intended 
to  determine  the  wage  of  all  workers  subject  to  the  act.  It  would  place  the 
entire  wage  structure  of  industry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  industry  committees 
and,  through  them,  under  the  control  of  Government.  Such  all-inclusive  wage 
fixing  has  no  place  in  what  purports  to  be  mininmm  wage  legislation. 

2.  The  industry  committees  could  not  administer  their  duties  intelligently  and 
eflficiently.  The  southern  pine  comprises  some  12.000  to  15,000  units,  scattered 
over  12  Southern  States,  each  producing  between  50,000  and  40,000,000  board-feet  a 
year.  This  variation  extends  similarly  to  all  manufacturing  processes  and 
operations.  The  task  would  severely  tax  the  capacity  of  individuals  even  those 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  industry  in  all  its  phases.  It  could  not  possibly 
be  done  by  individuals,  regardless  of  their  ability  and  capacity,  without  such  a 
knowledge  and  experience. 

3.  Difliculties  would  not  terminate  with  establishment  of  minimum  rates. 
Machirrery  changes,  changes  in  entire  method  of  operation,  will  influence  the 
character  and  content  of  particular  jobs.  Minima  occupational  wages  fixed  by 
law  will  make  it  impossible  in  practice  to  adjust  rates  equitably  for  particular 
jobs,  resulting  in  a  frozen  wage  structure  unresponsive  to  the  changing  technology 
of  the  industry. 


4.  Anv  increase  in  the  basic  minimum  automatically  forces  a  proportionate 
readjustment  in  the  remainder  of  the  wage  structure,  which  is  necessary  to 
plant  ellWiency  and  the  maintenance  of  empfoyee  morale.  Rates  above  tne 
minimum  can  be  worked  out  more  efficiently  between  the  employer  and  his 
employees  with  greater  equity.  Under  such  conditions  the  power  contempiatea 
for  industry  committees  to  recommend  higher  minima  rates  is  unnecessary  ana 
undesirable. 

STATUTR  OF  LIMFTATlONa 

Kqually  objectionable  is  the  provision  for  a  5-year  statute  of  limitations,  which 
would  allow  an  employee  to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  unpaid  minimum 
wages  and  overtime  compensation,  and  an  additional  equal  anrjount  as  liquidated 
damages  at  any  time  within  5  years  from  the  actual  accrual  of  any  violation. 

In  view  of  the  growing  complexity  of  regulaticms  in  the  administration  of  the 
act  and  the  importance  of  administrative  interpretations,  an  employer  may 
unwittingly  violate  a  regulation  and  become  liable  for  large  sums  of  back  pay. 
This  will  become  increasingly  true  if  the  act  is  expanded  to  cover  wages  and 
workers  in  the  higher  pay  classifications.  If  an  employer  places  a  worker  in  a 
category  which  may  be  different  fronj  a  later  interpretation  of  the  Administrator, 
he  might  become  liable  for  an  amount  of  back  pay  which  could  easily  threaten 

his  financial  solvency.  .       ,,  ,^„. 

To  these  dangers  there  must  be  added  the  impending  and  increasing  threat 
of  travel  time,  with  its  retroactivity  features,  which  is  still  in  the  offing  in  the 
west  coast  lumber  industry  as  well  as  in  the  southern  pine  territory.  In  the 
absence  of  Federal  legislation  establishing  a  statute  of  limitations,  State  statutes 
of  limitations  should  be  allowed  to  apply. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  a  very  definite  question  as  to  whether  the  establishment  of  a  wage 
structure  is  properlv  the  function  of  government.  We  are  not  debating  that 
question  here.  We  are  pleading  that  the  present  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  which  is  already  serious  in  the  operation  of 
the  scmthcrn  pine  industry,  be  left  undisturbed. 

We  submit,  as  exhibit  VII,  a  chart  showing  that  since  1919  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing southern  pine  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  the  realiza- 
tion derived  from  its  sale.  In  the  middle  of  1943  the  two  trends  (cost  and 
realization)  m?t,  and  at  their  terminus  in  1944,  cost  is  found  tending  sharply 
above  price.  Latest  incomplete  figures  available  for  1945  show  this  disparity 
to  be  widening  further. 

Exhibit  I. Percentage  comparison  southern  pine  production  to  national  lumber 

production,  years  1929-44 


Year 

Production 
board  feet 

Percentage  of 

national 
lumber  pro- 
duction, all 
species 

Year 

Production 
board  feet 

Percentage  of 

national 
lumber  pro- 
duction, all 
species 

\H7S 

11,629.()89,000 
7,  iro.  238. 000 
4,  429. 643. 000 

3.  Of.8. 898.  000 

4,  445.  577.  000 
4.  472.  503,  000 
5, 960,  246. 000 
7,112.616,000 

31.5 
28.6 
'26.8 
30.2 
31.8 
28.9 
30.6 
29.2 

1937 

7,691.476.000 

7. 196.  243. 000 

7,  749. 188, 000 

10. 162. 966.  000 

10,311,696.000 

11.761,397,000 

9,961.589.000 

0) 

29.6 

Mt^ 

1938... 

33.2 

19X1 

1939 

31.0 

19.3'> 

1940 

»35. 1 

Ifl.'W 

1941 

30.8 

19.34   -.- 

193.'i 

1942 

32.4 

1943-.. 

29.1 

1036 

1W4 

(») 

•  Low. 
» nigh. 

*  Not  available. 

Source  These  figures  through  1934  adapted  from  Lumber  Production,  1869-1934,  a  75-page  statistical 
studv  prepared  hy  Albert  H.  Pierson,  under  direction  of  R.  V.  Reynolds,  forest  examiner,  U.  S.  Forest 
SijTvioe,  Washington,  D.  C.  Data  for  1935  to  1943,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  records  are  now  avail- 
able, are  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Exhibit  II. — Number  of  mills  and  their  total  production  of  softwood  and  hard- 
wood lumber  in  J I  chief  southern  pine-produeiny  States,  year  ]i)42 

[Arranged  in  production  intervals  of  1,000  and  less  than  1,000,000  board  feet;  1,000,000  and  less  than  5,000,000 

board  feet;  and  5,000,000  and  more  board  feet] 


^ 

1.000  and  less 

than   1,000.000 

board-feet 

1,000,000  and 

less  than 
5,000,000  board- 
feet 

Total,  less  than 
5,000.000  board- 
feet » 

Total,    more 

than  5,000,000 

board-feet » 

Grand  total 

state 

Num- 
ber of 
mills 

Produc- 
tion, 

thousand 
board- 
feet 

Num- 
ber 
of 

mills 

Produc- 
tion, 
thousand 
board- 
feet 

Num- 
ber of 
mills 

Produc- 
tion, 

thousand 
board- 
feet 

Num- 
ber 
of 

mills 

Produc- 
tion, 
thousand 

board- 
feet 

Num- 
ber of 
mills 

Produc-  . 

tion, 
thousand 
board- 
feet 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida- 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina. 
Texas 

1,742 

1,149 

250 

1,467 

288 

1,507 

2,771 

143 

929 

342 

2,292 

536, 108 
223, 436 

75,  108 
492,  543 

72,106 
426.  146 
731.065 

27.  613 
259, 816 
107,  336 
573, 105 

645 
212 
141 
793 
126 
419 
466 
15 
315 
171 
317 

1,144,051 
434. 831 
287,  252 

1,339.739 
298.  393 
76C).  221 
768.500 
83.956 
527,441 
354,  382 
504,913 

2,387 
1, 361 

391 
2,260 

414 
1, 926 
3,237 

158 
1,244 

513 
2,609 

1, 680, 159 
658,  267 
362, 3t>0 

1, 832.  282 
370. 499 

1, 192, 367 

1,  499.  565 
111.569 
787.  257 
461.  718 

1,078,018 

51 

78 
20 
20 
74 
60 
22 

2 
25 
71 

9 

429.585 
914. 331 
291.  240 
138, 805 
861,218 
e.'-.g.  172 
191,971 

(') 
295,964 
921, 945 
135, 879 

2,438 
1, 439 

411 
2,280 

488 
1,986 
3,  259 

160 
1,269 

584 
2,618 

2, 109,  744 
1, 572, 598 

653,600 
1,971,087 
1,231,717 
1,851,5,39 
1,691,536 

111,6()9 
1,083,221 
1,383,663 
1,  213, 897 

Virginia. 

Total 

Percent.. 

12,880 
76.0 

3,  524,  382 
23.7 

3.620 
21.4 

6,509,679  1 
43.8 

16,  500 
97.4 

10, 034. 061 
67.5 

432 
2.6 

4,840,110 
32.6 

16, 932 
100.0 

14.  874, 171 
100.0 

'  Classified  as  "small"  mills. 
2  Classified  as  "large"  mills. 

»  Combined  with  production  of  mills  1,000,000  and  less  than  5,000,000  board-feet  to  avoid  disclosing  opera- 
tions of  individual  establishments. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Forest  Products:  1942. 

Exhibit  III. — Effect  of  increased  minimum  hourly  wage  rates  on  southern  pine 
costs  computations  based  on  conditions  applicable  to  year  1944 


Item 


Minimum  hourly  wage  ' cents.. 

Average  hourly  wage  - do 

Direct  labor  cost  per  thousand  based  on  straight- 
time  earnings  3 

Increase 

Percent  increase 

Direct  labor  cost  per  thousand  based  on  total  earnings 

reported  by  84  group  I  mills,  year  1944  « 

Increase 

Percent  increase 

Total  cost  |)€r  thousand  based  on  199  mills  reporting 

for  year  1944  » 

Increase.- 

Percent  increase. 


Ba.sis 
year, 
1944 


40.0 
52.0 

$15.  52 


$18.  42 


Change  from  ba,se  year  1944  at  increased  mini- 
mum hourly  rates,  5-cent  intervals 


$45. 17 


45.0 
58.5 

$17.46 

$1.94 

12.5 

$20.72 

$2.30 

12.5 

$47.  47 

$2.30 

5.1 


50.0 
65.0 


55.0 
71.5 


$19.40:$21.34 


60.0 
78.0 


65.0 
84.5 


$3.88 
25.0 

$23.  ai 

$4.61 

25.0 

$49.  78 

$4.61 

10.2 


$5. 82 
37.5 

$25.33 

$6.  91 

37.5 


$23.  28  $25.  22  $27. 16 


70.0 
91.0 


$7.  76 
50.0 

$27.63 

$9.21 

50.0 


$9.  70  $11.  64 
62.  5      75.  0 


$52.  08  $54.  38 
$6.91;  $9.21 
15. 3     20. 4 


$29. 93 

$11.51 

62.5 

$56. 68 

$11.51 

25.5 


75.  a 
97.5 

$29.10 
$13.  .58 
87.5 


$32.  24  $34. 54 

$13.82  $16. 12 

75. 0     87.  5 

$,58. 99  $61.  29 
$13.  82  $16.  12 
30. 6     35. 7 


1  Straight-time  minimimi  rate  per  hour  (wage-hour  law). 

2  Average  hourly  wage  resulting  from  application  of  minimum  rate,  based  on  proportions  applicable  to 
year  1944. 

3  Average  labor  cost  per  thousand  board-feet,  straight-time  earnings,  based  on  |)ercentage  increase  in  hourly 
rate  and  on  production  and  oi^erating  conditions  applicable  to  year  1914  (1944  average  c;)mputei  from  reports 
of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  Employment  and  Wages,  and  from  reports  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
on  Production). 

<  Average  Labor  Cost  per  thousand  board-feet,  total  direct  wages  paid,  based  on  {)ere*ntage  increase  in 
hourly  rate  and  on  production  and  operating  conditions  applicable  to  year  1944  (1944  average  computed 
from  cost  reports  of  84  mills  giving  wage  details— Southern  Pine  War  Committee  study). 

»  Average  total  cost  per  thousand  board-feet,  resulting  from  increased  labor  cost  noted  in  footnote  4  above. 
Adjusted  for  labor  increase  only  (1944  total  cost  computed  from  reports  of  199  mills— Southern  Pine  War 
Committee  study). 


Exhibit  IV 


225 


200 


175 


150 


125 


100 


75 


50 


25 


T 


1 


X 


X^ 


LABCgt  COST  pro  UNIT  OF  OUTPUT  IN  MA2JUFACTURING 
Southern  Pine  Conq^ared  with  19  Industries" 

Index  Numbers  -  1939  ■  100 


^- 


19  Industries 
Southern  Pine 


1193 


WD  IB;  1/  Includes  industries  where  the  product  has  remained  fairly 
constant  during  the  war  period,  such  as»  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Cement,  Cotton  Ooods,  Lumber  and  Timber  Products,  Printing 
and  Publishing  and  Tobacco  Products.  Compiled  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  release. 

2/  Group  I  Mills. 


Source:   Cleveland  T*ust  Company  -  "Business  Bulletin"  -  Ju2.y  15,  1945, 
Southern  Pine  Association  -  "Southern  Pine  Costs. ** 
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1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


\ 


p^i 
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Exhibit  V. — Southern  pine  costs,  years  1937  and  1944 — Oroup  J  (large)  mtM«  * 


Item 

1944 

Increase  1944  over 

1937  prorated  to 

cost  elements 

1937 

Per  thou- 
sand feet 

Percent 

of  total 

cost 

Percent 

change 

from  1937 

Per  thou- 
sand feet 

Percent 
of  total 
increase 

Per  thou- 
sand feet 

Percent 

of  total 

cost 

Oroup  I  (number  of  mills) 

84 

69 

Direct  costs: 

Labor 

$18. 42 
6.37 

6.39 

41.0 
14.2 

11.9 

+125.2 
+111.0 

+48.1 

$10.24 
3.35 

1.76 

51.0 
16.8 

8.8 

$8.18 
3.02 

3.64 

32.7 

Materials  and  supplies 

Other  direct  costs  (contract 
labor  and  exuense,   de- 
preciation,  other  direct 
costs) 

12.1 
14.6 

Total  direct  cost 

30.18 

67.1 

+103.4 

15.34 

77.0 

14.84 

69.4 

Overhead: 

Selling 

1.43 
6.83 

3.2 
13.0 

-9.5 
+71.5 

-.15 
2.43 

-0.8 
12.2 

1.58 
3.40 

6.3 

General  and  administrative. 

13.6 

Total  overhead  cost 

7.26 

16.2 

+45.8 

2.28 

11.4 

4.98 

19.9 

Total  conversion  cost 

Stumpage  and  purchase  logs... 

37.44 
7.49 

83.3 
16.7 

+88.9 
+44.9 

17.62 
2.32 

88.4 
,  11.6 

19.82 
5.17 

79.3 
20.7 

Total  cost 

44.93 

100.0 

+79.8 

19.94 

100.0 

24.99 

100.0 

»  Not  available  for  group  II  (small)  mills,  and  group  III  (concentration  plants). 
Source:  Southern  Pine  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Exhibit  \I.— Production  and  consumption  of  lumber  in  the  SoMthern  states  and 
percentages  of  production  sold  intrastate  and  consumption  derived  intrastate, 
1936  and  1938— Continued 

{In  thousand  Feed  Board  Measure— All  Woods] 


State 


Percent  of 
Consumption  derived!  production 
within  State  sold  intra- 

state 


1936 


North  Carolina - 
South  Carolina- 
Virginia 


Alabama. 
Florida.. 
Georgia. - 


Arkansas... 
Louisiana... 
Mississippi. 
Oklahoma.. 
Texas 


Totals. 


461, 853 
235,986 
389,611 

426,711 
327,711 
433.120 

386, 765 
509,069 
385, 392 
89, 145 
608,250 


1938 


Percent  of 
consumption 
derived  with- 
in the  state 


1936 


4,  253, 613 


987, 823 
289.  .361 
353,  584 

412.688 
287.  467 
324,686 

261,769 
306, 101 
455, 433 
98. 085 
748. 110 


4,  685, 107 


58.0 
37.0 
68.8 

37.0 
40.1 
49.6 

.35.9 
40.7 
30.6 
56.9 
64.6 


44.6 


1938 


72.1 
49.2 
69.1 

34.0 

46.0 
40.3 

28.0 
38.7 
38.3 
66.2 
72.7 


49.0 


1936 


72.0 
95.6 
68.4 

93.7 
94.2 
82.3 

84.6 

82.8 
87.9 
44.9 
59.7 


1938 


77.1 


90.0 
96.8 
67.3 

96.0 
91.1 
85.0 

83.1 
71.3 
94.0 
47.8 
66.6 


80.5 


Source-  U.  S  Forest  Service,  Lumber  Distribution  and  Consumption  for  1936  and  1938,  Forest  Research 
Project  Report  No.  1,  and  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  41.3,  respectively. 


Exhibit  VI. — Production  and  consumption  of  lumber  in  the  Southern  States  and 
percentages  of  production  sold  intrastate  and  consumption  derived  intrastate, 
1936  and  1938 

[In  thousand  Feet  Board  Measure— All  Woods] 


State 

Total  production 

Total  consumption 

1936 

1938 

1936 

1938 

North  Carolina                  

796,899 
637.  680 
566,555 

1, 152, 859 
816,  224 
872, 476 

1, 076, 613 

1, 249, 798 

1, 260, 730 

156,533 

941,883 

1,370.503 
687,804 
611, 662 

1,212,054 
624,  269 
805, 017 

934, 846 
946,258 

1, 189,  692 
148,222 

1, 028, 385 

614,042 
246,  798 
569,  982 

455, 480 
347, 766 
526,066 

457, 138 
615, 180 
438,  276 
198, 390 
1, 018, 9821 

1, 097,  897 

South  Carolina 

298,988 

Vireinia           .  .                          .         

525, 691 

Alabama , . - - 

434, 460 

Florida 

315,  473 

Qeoreia                                   .    .-....-... .- 

381, 767 

Arkansas 

315, 132 

Louisiana                                   ...    .  _.--- .................. 

513,  460 

MississioDi .         ...         .  .. - 

484,  661 

Oklahoma 

205,295 

Texas 

1,  123, 407 

Totals 

9,  528, 150 

9, 358,  712 

5,  514, 939 

5. 696.  231 

78595—45 59 
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SOUTHERK  PINE  COST  AND  SALES  REALIZATION 
GROUP  I  lIxLLS  -  1919  TO  19/^/^ 


With  Straight  Line  Trend  Shonia^  Cumulative  Kffect  of  Chan^ea 


in  Cost  and  Price  During  This  26-Year  Period 
Sourco:     Southern  Pine  Association 
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Exhibit  IS 

Statf^ment  of  H.  A.  Thomas,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Agrici  ltural  Producers  L.vbor 

Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I.  bepkesentation 

Agric'ultuml  Producers  Labor  Committee  represents  the  producers  of  08  percent 
of  the  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons  grown  in  the  States  of  California  ana 
Arizona ;  it  is  also  associated  with  Avocado  Growers  Association,  a  grower  coop- 
e»-ative  association,  made  up  of  95  percent  of  the  producers  of  avocados  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Western  Growers  A«<sociation,  made  up  of  the  grower-shippers  of 
a  large  percentage  of  the  carlot  shipments  of  vegetables  from  California  and 

My  statement  will  pertain  primarily  to  the  relation  of  the  citrus  growers  to 
the  exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  ^ 

There  are  approximately  28,000  citrus  growers  in  California  and  Arizona  and 
these  growers  cultivate,  on  an  average,  12  acres  of  citrus  fruit.  They  are  directly 
interested  in  and  vitally  affected  by  the  exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
\ct  and  the  regulation  of  the  Administrator  defining  "area  of  production"  in  that 
the  packing  houses  are  in  most  instances  operated  by  associati/)ns  of  growers,  and 
in  all  instances  the  costs  of  handling,  washing,  grading,  and  packing  are  paid  by 

the  growers. 

There  are  in  California  and  Arizona  275  citrus  packing  houses.  Of  these,  235 
citrus  packing  houses,  packing  approximately  85  percent  of  the  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit and  1>4  percent  of  the  lemons  grown  in  California  and  Arizona,  are  nonprotit 
cooperative  associations  organized  and  controlled  by  the  citrus  growers.  Such 
cooperative  citrus  packing  houses  act  as  the  agent  of  the  members  in  picking, 
washiuir,  grading,  and  packing  their  citrus  fruit,  and  as  trustee  of  the  growers 
in  receiving  and  distributing  the  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  They 
handle  only  the  fruit  of  their  members.  As  such  cooperative  packing  houses  act  as 
agents  for  and  pack  the  fruit  for  the  account  of  the  members,  all  packing  costs 
are  borne  directly  by  the  grower-members.  Forty  citrus  packing  houses,  packing 
approximately  15  percent  of  the  oranges  and  grapefruit  and  6  percent  of  the 
lemons  grown  in  California  and  Arizona,  are  independently  owned.  Such  pack- 
ing houses  either  pack  exclusively  the  fruit  which  they  grow,  or  pack  fruit  for 
growers  under  contract  whereby  the  fruit  is  packed  for  the  account  of  the 
grower.  In  the  latter  case  the  fruit  is  packed  and  sold  and  the  packing  charges 
plus  a  reasonable  fixed  charge  are  deducted  from  the  sales  price  and  the  balance 
is  passed  on  to  the  grower.  In  such  a  case  the  grower  directly  bears  the  increased 
cost  of  packing  the  fruit.  In  some  instances  a  buyer  may  acquire  fruit  directly 
from  the  grower  for  cash,  but  in  such  instances  the  buyer  deducts  the  packing  and 
handling  costs  from  the  purchase  price,  so  that  any  increase  in  packing  charges  is 
directly  paid  by  the  grower. 

There  are  approximately  330,000  acres  of  land  in  California  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons.  The  annual  total  value  of  the  citrus 
crop  produced  amounts  to  approximately  $300,000,000,  and  there  are  employed 
in  the  citrus  packing  houses  in  normal  times  approximately  20,000  workers,  con- 
sisting largely  of  the  growers,  their  children,  other  members  of  their  families,  and 
their  neighbors.  Labor  relations  in  these  packing  houses  is  one  of  being  a  good 
neighbor,  rather  than  one  of  strict  industrial  conflict  such  as  is  sometimes  found 
in  industrial  centers. 

II.    THE  3    (F)    agricultural  EXEMFrlOX 

Under  section  3  (f )  the  activities  of  the  growers  in  the  growing,  production,  and 
harvesting  of  citrus  fruit  are  exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours 
provision  of  the  act. 

There  are  different  seasons  for  each  variety  of  citrus  fruit.  The  navel  season 
in  central  California  begins  in  November  and  lasts  through  January ;  the  navel 
season  in  southern  California  begins  in  December  and  lasts  through  May.  The 
Valencia  season  in  central  California  begins  in  April  and  lasts  through  June; 
the  Valencia  season  in  southern  California  begins  in  May  and  lasts  through  Octo- 
ber ;  and  navel  season  in  Arizona  and  the  desert  is  during  the  early  winter  months : 
lenK»ns  are  harvested  at  different  times  during  the  year,  but  the  peak  of  the 
harvest  fakes  place  during  the  winter  season  in  most  of  the  districts. 
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III.    THE  7    (B)     (3)    EXEMPTION 


Some  of  the  houses  have  only  one  variety  and  oiierate  only  a  few  months; 
other  houses  have  more  than  one  variety  and  <  porate  for  lonj?Pr  periods ;  most  of 
the  houses  have  both  varieties  of  oranges  and  some  of  them  have  lemons  and 
grapefruit;  in  all  cases  a  survey  supplied  to  the  Administrator  shows  that  51  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  volume  handled  by  the  individual  house  was  receive<J  and 
handled  during  a  14-workweek  peri«id,  so  that  their  operatlcms  were  seasonal,  and 
the  Administrator  found  the  citrus  industry  in  California  to  be  a  seasonal  industry 
in  accordance  with  7  (b)  (3).  These  establishmeuts  are  entitled  to  that 
exemption. 

IV.    THE    7    (C)    EXEMPTION 

Citrus  fruits  are  a  perishable  and  seasonal  fresh  fruit,  and  such  establishments 
are  entitled  to  the  7  (c)  exemption  for  the  packing:  of  such  fruit.  They  do  no 
canning  or  processing.  Under  this  section  they  are  entitled  to  an  additional 
14-workweek   exemption   from   the  maximum   hours  division   of  the  act. 

These  establishments  need  the  7  (b)  (3)  and  7  (c)  exemptions,  as  their 
operations  are  seasonal,  afP^'Cted  by  weather  conditions,  ppsts,  maturity  rates, 
and  other  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  farmers.  Consequently  they  are 
umible  to  regulate  their  hours  of  work  so  as  to  prevent  abnormal  costs  arising 
from  overtime  where  they  are  forced  to  operate  the  establishments  more  than 
40  hours  per  week.  They  have  endeavored  at  all  times  to  maintain  a  level  of 
operation  satisfactory  to  the  employee,  and  to  avoid  long  or  unusual  hours; 
however,  the  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control  make  such  operations 
necessary  at  various  times  during  their  operating  period,  and  they  would  be 
unduly  i)enalized  if  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pay  overtime  during  such  period. 
Their  operations  cannot  be  standardized,  as  can  be  those  of  an  industrial 
establishment. 

These  establishments  pay  the  highest  wage  for  agricultural  labor  of  any  oper- 
ators in  the  United  States ;  consequently  they  would  be  the  most  heavily  penalized 
if  they  were  required  to  pay  overtime  during  their  seasonal  oi^eration. 

V.    THE  13   (A)    (10)  EXEMPTION 

Citrus  is  produced  in  conmiercial  <iuantities  in  13  counties  in  (California  and  3 
counties  in  Arizona,  and  these  counties  have  always  been  recogn!Z?d  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State  departments  in  the 
areas  of  production.  These  counties  are:  Bntte.  Glenn,  Fresno,  K^rn,  Tulare, 
Imperial,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diejro,  .Santa 
Barbara,  and  Ventura,  in  California  ;  and  Maricopa,  Yavapai,  and  Yuma  Counties, 

in  Arizona.  ^  „ 

These  areas  niav  be  defined  geographically  in  California  by  the  central  Cali- 
fornia area  (parts  of  Fresno,  Kern,  and  Tulare  Counties),  Sacramento  Valley 
(northern  California — parts  of  Butte  and  Glenn  Counties),  desert  area  (Im- 
perial County  and  eastern  portion  Riverside  County),  Ventura-Santa  Barbara 
area  (Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  Ccninties),  Whittier-Orange  C<mnty  area 
(part  of  Lf)s  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties),  foothill  area  (Los  Angeles  and 
part  of  San  Bernardino  Counties),  San  Fernando  Valley  (Los  Angeles  County), 
R'^dlands  and  Highlands  (San  Bernardino  County),  Riversi«le  area  (Riverside 
County),  (Corona  district  (Riverside  County),  San  Diego  area  (S;in  Diego 
County),  and  in  Arizona  by  the  Yuma-Mesa  (Yuma  County),  and  Salt  River 
Vallev  (Maricopa  and  Yavapai  Counties). 

Over  60  percent  of  the  California-Ariz<ma  citrus  and  vegetable  packing  houses 
are  located  in  towns  of  a  population  more  than  2,5(K).  They  happen  to  be  so 
located  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  none  of  which  gives  them  any  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  citrus  or  vegetable  packing  houses,  or  causes  them  to 
operate  in  any  other  or  different  manner,  or  puts  them  outside  the  zone  of 
agricultural  economic  influences. 

For  example,  there  are  located  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  in  California, 
seven  cooperative  citrus  packing  hou.ses.  Five  of  these  are  located  within  the 
coriwrate  limits  of  the  city  of  L<)s  Angeles.  These  five  citrus  packing  hcmses 
are  located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  not  to  obtain 
any  economic  advantage  or  so  they  can  operate  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
other  citrus  packing  houses,  but  because  all  of  the  groves  of  their  members  are 
located  within  the  coriM)rate  limits  of  the  city  of  L<»s  Angeles  and  the  packing 
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houses  are  h^-ated  there  to  be  close  to  the  groves  of  their  members.  For  the 
most  part,  these  citrus  groves  were  planted  and  the  citrus  packing  houses  were 
const ructtHl  before  the  San  Fernando  Valley  became  a  part  of  the  city  of  L,os 
Angeles.  The  fact  that  the  citv  of  Los  Angeles  has  extended  its  corporate 
limits  to  ii'clude  these  groves  and  their  adjacent  packing  houses  does  not  cause 
them  to  operate  in  any  different  manner  than  when  they  were  in  uninconmratea 
territory.  They  i»av  the  same  wage  rates  as  do  the  packing  establishments  in 
Ventura  a.M(l  Sin  B -riiarditH)  Counties,  even  though  the  industrial  establish- 
ments in  tlie  San  Fernando  Valley  pay  much  higher  rates.  Two  of  these  packing 
houses  in  the  San  Fernando  Vallev  are  located  within  the  town  of  San  Fernando, 
but  the  groves  of  their  members ^are  located  within  tlie  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  of  Lis  Angelc>s.  Not  only  is  there  a  great  number  of  citrus  packing  houses 
located  within  town  of  more  than  2,500.  but  a  great  deal  of  citrus  acreage  is  also 
located  within  towns  of  more  than  2,500. 

All  of  the  citrus  packing  houses  in  California  and  Arizona  haul  the  bulk  or 
the  citrus  fruit  which  they  pack  less  than  15  miles,  but  about  60  percent  of  such 
citrus  pjicking  houses  haul  some  portion  <»f  the  citrus  fruit  which  they  pack 
more  than  20  miles.  . 

Surveys  indicate  that  the  haulage  of  citrus  fruit  in  California  and  Arizona 
from  the  groves  to  the  packing  houses  is  as  follows : 

Percen  t 

Percentage  of  citrus  packing  houses  hauling  all  fruit  less  than  10  miles 34 

Percentage  of  citrus  packing  h(tuses  hauling  all  fruit  less  than  25  miles 76 

Percentage  of  citrus  packing  houses  hauling  all  fruit  less  than  50  miles 90 

(10  percent  of  the  houses  haul  a  small  portion  of  their  fruit  more  than  50  miles.) 

VI.  THE  DELATION  BETWEEN  FARM  HARVEST,  OPERATION  OF  PACKING  ESTABT IBHMENT, 
AND  ROrRCE  OF  LABOR  SUPPLY,  HUE  TO  THE  SEASONAL  AND  PERISHABLE  NATURE  OF 
THE  CROPS 

In  the  prmluction  and  handling  of  citrus  fruits  the  following  economic  fac- 
tors must  be  considered  and  each  of  them  given  its  proper  effect. 

The  seiisonal  and  lyerishable  nature  of  the  crops  reciuires  that  they  be  har- 
vested when  they  mature ;  they  must  then  immediately  be  washed,  graded,  and 
packed  when  brought  in  from  the  farm,  and  the  labor  must  be  available  for  this 
seasonal  handling.  This  labor  is  largely  temporary  seasonal  work  and  obvi- 
ously does  not  come  from  industry  or  manufacturing  where  the  work  is  year 
around  and  gives  no  opportunity  for  lay-otT  for  seasonal  work.  If  this  work 
is  not  done  .;^s  the  crops  mature  and  if  labor  is  not  available,  then  the  crops 
are  lost. 

The  perishable  nature  of  the  commodities  determines  the  length  of  the  haul. 
Where  products  are  handled  in  their  raw  or  natural  state  they  must  be  washed, 
graded,  and  packed  when  they  are  at  proper  maturitjr  and  while  they  are  still 
frefh.  This  means  that  they  cannot  be  hauled  any  great  distance  and  this  fact 
regulates  the  amount  of  this  haul. 

The  nature  of  the  labor  force,  as  shown  by  their  job  classifications,  indicates 
that  they  are  not  in  competition  with  industrial  or  manufacturing  job  classifica- 
tions. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  nature  of  the  job  classifications,  nature  of 
the  labor  force,  and  the  percentage  of  labor  in  each  classification : 


Classification 


Packers. 

Sorters,  p'aders 

Was'ers  (lemons)... 
Lidders,  box  makers 

Receivers 

General  floor 


Percent 

of  labor 

force 

Sex 

50 

26 

5 

5 

5 

10 

Women  

do     

do 

Men     

do. 

do        

Local 

and 
transient 


Local. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


It  is  clear  that  these  classifications  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  usual  classifica- 
tions in  industry  and  manufacture.  The  women  doing  the  packing,  grading, 
sorting,  trimming,  and  washing  are  largely  connected  with  the  farm  families, 


I 
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Their  relatives,  and  neighbors.  They  work  in  these  neighborhood  packing  sheda 
for  the  season,  and  then  go  back  to  their  housekeeping  and  other  dnites. 

There  is  a  minor  amount  of  transient  labor  used  in  these  packing  houses, 
particularly  men,  in  certain  limited  areas.  In  the  Desert  Valley  area  there  is 
a  shift  of  workers  from  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  to  the  Desert  Valley  in 
California.  In  the  vegetable  areas  of  northern  California  there  is  some  shift 
from  one  area  to  another.  But  in  all  other  districts  and  particularly  in  citrus, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  force  is  made  up  of  local  men  and  women  closely 
connected  with  agricultural  interests. 

The  workers  that  shift  from  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona  to  the  Desert 
Valey  in  California,  and  those  that  shift  among  the  various  districts  in  northern 
California,  are  all  agricultural  workers.  There  is  no  shift  from  industry  or 
manufacture  into  agriculture,  but  the  packers  from  one  district  follow  the 
climatic  cycles  and  crops  from  one  area  to  another  in  that  limited  way. 

These  packing  sheds  are  located  largely  in  areas  surrounding  agricultural  com- 
munities, or  in  the  communities  themselves  where  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  order 
YO  get  the  proper  transportation,  icing,  and  other  requirements  for  washing  and 
handling.  The  labor  comes  from  these  agricultural  communities  and  the  sur- 
rounding farming  area.  This  lalM»r  force  is  made  up  of  agricultur:.!  workers 
only.  Changes  in  lab(»r  forces  in  industry  or  manufacturing  in  towns  where 
these  activities  dominate  do  not  directly  affect  the  labor  supply  in  these  packing 
she'ls. 

The  labor  supply  is  made  up  of  the  farmers,  the  members  of  their  families,  their 
neighbors,  relatives,  and  others  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  agriculture.  Except 
for  wars  or  other  emergencies,  this  force  remains  relatively  constant. 

All  these  packing  establishments  operate  on  about  the  same  basis;  they  pay 
the  same  level  of  wages  in  the  same  district,  and  the  differential  in  wages  as 
between  districts  has  an  economic  historical  background.  The  size  of  the  plant 
is  no  factor,  and  a  great  majority  of  them  are  cooperative  associations. 

In  these  cooperative  establishments  the  association  is  the  agent  of  the  farmer 
for  washing,  grading,  and  packing  the  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  the  trustee  for 
the  farmer  in  obtaining  and  disbursing  the  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
fruit.  In  many  cases,  particularly  the  vegetables,  the  growers  are  also  the  ship- 
I)ers.  In  the  commercial  operations  the  great  portion  of  the  commodities  are 
handled  on  a  consignment  basis,  so  that  the  grower  is  required  to  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  handling  and  packing.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  commodities  are  pur- 
chased from  the  farmer  the  purchaser  takes  into  consideration  the  establislied 
cost  of  packing  and  deducts  that  from  the  offered  price. 

In  whatever  form  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  handled  the  farmer  pays  the 
cost  of  handling.  These  products  cannot  be  marketed  until,  they  are  put  into 
commercial  grades  and  packages.  This  places  on  the  farmer  the  burden  of  pre- 
paring them  for  market  in  their  raw  or  natural  state. 

Increased  rosts  for  this  labor  cannot  in  most  cnsf^  be  absorbed  in  increased 
prices  because  fruits  and  vegetables  are  a  perishable  crop  and  any  surplus  in  any 
market  produces  conditions  which  force  down  the  market  price.  In  all  cases  of 
surplus  i)roduction  or  in  oversupplied  markets,  the  price  is  not  affected  by  in- 
creased cost.  In  fact  there  is  generally  no  relation  between  the  market  price, 
determined  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  increase  of  handling  cost.  The  only 
together  does  not  show  that  there  is  direct  relation,  but  rather  that  the  infla- 
tionarv  cycle,  such  as  now  exists.  The  fact  in  those  cases  that  the  two  move 
together  does  not  show  that  there  is  a  direct  relation,  hut  rather  that  the  infla- 
tionary ccondition  is  general.  Ordinarily,  the  market  price  is  determined  by 
sunplv  and  demand,  independent  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  costs. 

The  California  Farm  Labor  Board,  an  pg^nt  of  the  War  Food  Administration, 
hiUi  conducted  an  independent  survey  of  the  relation  between  on-fann  wage 
rates  and  the  packing-house  rates.  This  investigation  indicates  that  the  rates 
are  all  related  to  the  common  labor  on-farm  rates.  This  board  set  a  ceiling  on 
the  common  on-farm  labor  of  75  cents  and  the  War  Food  Administrator  has 
permittefl  the  common-labor  rate  in  the  packing  shed  to  increase  in  proportion 
that  the  farm  labor  rate  has  increased  above  the  1941  level. 

These  findings  and  the  directive  of  May  11,  1043,  by  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Director  indicate  the  relationship  between  the  on-fann  labor  rat<^  and  the 
packing-shed  rates.  It  is  our  view  that  the  on-fann  labor  rates  predominate  and 
influence  the  packing-shed  rates  more  than  the  reverse.  But  whichever  wav  the 
influence  carries,  it  is  clear  that  the  relationship  is  limited  to  that  between  the 
rm-fnrm  and  the  packing-shed  labor,  and  that  there  is  a  very  indirect,  if  any, 
relationship  between  these  two  rate  levels,  and  the  industrial  or  manufacturing 
rate  in   the  community. 
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For  example,  during  the  war  period,  a  large  number  of  airplane  plants  has 
been  located  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  They  have  paid  much  J^gner  rates 
than  in  corresponding  agricultural  sheds  located  in  proximity  to  1,000  acres  oi 
citrus  in  the  valley.  These  packing  sheds  pay  the  same  rates  as  do  those  packmg 
sheds  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Counties,  some  distance  away,  even  thougn 
the  ail-plane  plants  in  the  valley  p^iy  a  much  higher  rate.  The  packing  shea  s 
rates  are  determined  by  the  relationship  to  agriculture,  rather  than  their  rela- 
tionship to  industry.  x    u       i 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  general  use  for  labor  used  on  the  farms  to  be  aiso 
used  in  the  packing  houses.  Also,  at  times  the  common  labor  used  in  the  packing 
house  is  used  on  the  farms.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Mexican  nationals  now 
being  used  in  both  the  farms  and  the  packing  houses.  These  men  are  largely 
used  for  picking  but  at  times  the  same  men  are  used  in  the  packing  shed  for 

general  floor  help.  ^  •       •  ,  • 

In  most  cases  the  cooperative  packing  houses  employ  the  labor  used  in  picking 
citrus  and  in  the  vegetable  packing  sheds  they  employ  the  labor  used  in  harvest- 
ing the  vegetables. 

The  packing  sheds  operate  in  close  unity  with  the  harvest  of  the  crop,  iheir 
op(^rations  are  so  closelv  intermingled  that  interference  by  one  would  damage 
the  other.  The  packing  house  must  operate  at  the  time  the  crops  are  being 
harvested  and  must  handle  them  promptly  and  properly.  Therefore,  any  zone 
must  in<'lude  all  the  facilities  for  not  only  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  the  crop 
but  also  for  putting  it  into  proper  shape  for  marketing. 

In  California  and  Arizona  the  labor  costs  of  packing  citrus  are  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  packing  costs.  Any  change  in  this  cost  directly  affects  the 
returji  to  growers. 

It  is  the  re<iuest  of  the  California  and  Arizona  citrus  growers  that  the  exemption 
provided  for  in  13  (a)  (10)  be  maintained  and  that  Congress  define  the  area  of 
l)rodiiction  as  follows: 

"An  individual  shall  be  regarded  as  employed  within  the  area  of  production 
within  the  meaning  of  section  13  (a)  (10)  if  he  is  so  engaged  in  an  establishment 
which  is  located  in  an  agricultural  community  and  the  establishment  obtained 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  80  percent  or  more  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables 
handled  by  it  directly  from  farms  located  in  the  county  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located  or' in  contiguous  counties. 

"As  used  in  the  preceding  paragraph  (1)  'agricultural  community'  shall  include 
any  place  where  such  services  are  performed  except  services  performed  in  an 
establishment  located  in  a  terminal  market  to  which  establishment  prepared 
fruits  or  vegetables  are  delivered  for  distribution  for  consumption;  (2)  'con- 
tiguous county'  shall  mean  a  county  any  point  of  which  makes  contact  with  any 
point  of  the  county  in  which  the  establishment  is  located." 

Respectfullly  submitted. 

H.  A.  Thomas,  Jr. 


Exhibit  19 

Statement  of  John  R.  Van  Aknum,  Secrftaky,  on  Behalf  of  the  National 
League  of  Whoij^sale  Fresh  Fkuit  and  Vegetable  Distributors,  on  S.  1349, 
A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 


The  National  league  of  Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distributors 
is  a  voluntary,  nonprofit  ti-ade  association  organized  in  January  1893  as  the 
National  TiCague  of  Commission  Merchants  and  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  with  over  1,000  members,  individual  and  grower-shipper  exchanges  and 
carlot  distributors,  located  in  35  States  and  most  of  the  large  markets  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  At  one  point  or  another,  as  shippers,  intermediate  dis- 
tributors, or  receivers,  its  members  handle  approximately  65  to  70  percent  of 
the  total  commercial  volume  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  United  States, 
which  includes  all  of  the  domestic  fruits,  vegetables,  melons,  and  berries. 

II 

S.  1349  has  for  its  purpose,  among  other  things,  the  removal  of  the  "area  of 
production"  exemption;  increases  in  the  minimum  per-hour  wage  to  65,  70,  and 
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75  cents,  with  tinu^  nrid  ono-hnlf-overtime  for  hours  worked  ovor  40  in  each 
workweek:  establishes  job  classification  dififerentials  within  and  between  un- 
skilled and  skilled  einiiloyee  jjroups ;  and  establishes  a  5-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  recovery  of  damages  by  employees. 

To  each  of  these  new  provisions  ]ietitloner  offers  objection  and  reasons  there- 
for, and,  further  recommends  amendment  to  section  7  (b)  by  adoption  of  (4) 
to  rend  as  follov/s  : 

"(4)  If  the  employees'  hourly  rate  of  pay,  by  union  contract  or  othei*wise,  is 
established  in  excess  of  the  minimum  wajre  provided  in  section  6,  until  the 
established  rate  of  p;iy  per  hour  extended  by  the  number  of  hours  worked  in 
any  workweek,  results  in  less  compensation  than  would  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  minimum  hourly  wage  for  40  hours,  plus  1%  times  minimum  waf?e 
for  hours  over  40,  in  which  case  the  minimum  wajre  plus  1%  times  for  hours 
over  40  shall  b^  the  basis  for  compensation  that  week." 

Ill 

With  the  addition  of  the  above  amendment,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following 
changes  he  made  in  S.  1*:{49: 

Section  2  (b)  :  Delete  from  ;  on  lines  10,  and  lines  17  and  18. 
Section  3   (n)  :  Delete. 
3   (o)  :  Delete. 

6  (entire)  :  Delete. 

7  (c)  :  Restore  old  language. 

8  (entire)  :  Delete. 
13  (10)  :  Restore  old  langimge. 


Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
years." 


16    (b)  :  Change  line  11   to   read,   "three  months"   instead   of   "five 

IV 


Section  2  (b),  section  3  (n)  (o),  and  section  8,  all  deal  with  a  proposed  "job 
classification"  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Reduced  to  its  practical 
application,  the  Administrator  may  aippoint  an  industry  committee,  under 
section  5  of  the  present  act,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  public,  the 
employees  involved,  and  the  employers,  a  like  number  representing  each  group, 
with  the  chairman  also  to  be  api)ointed  from  the  public  group  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. Obviously  the  employers  will  always  be  a  minority  of  one-third  under 
any  practical  administrative  practice  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  decade, 
so  that  they  might  as  well  be  left  out,  except  to  allow  them  to  go  through  the 
motion  of  protesting.  Even  so,  if  the  Administrator  does  not  like  the  recom- 
mendjitions  of  the  committee  he  can  appoint  another  committee  to  bring  in  recom- 
mendations he  does  like. 

To  invest  in  the  Administrator  the  authority  to  classify  and  fix  private  wages 
under  any  such  conditions  is  beyond  the  realm  of  reason,  as  measured  by  what 
used  to  be  proudly  called  American  standards  of  independence. 

In  the  first  instance  under  the  jiroposed  bill,  the  Administrator  may  obtain 
from  a  committee  a  j:>b  classification  for  unskilled  labor  for  the  7r)-cent  mini- 
mum wage  and  then  another  connnittee  reconmiend  a  wage  differential  for 
so-called  skilled  help  above  the  7r)-cent  minimum.  The  bill  does  not  say  so, 
neither  does  it  prohibit  such  action,  but  it  would  certainly  give  the  Administrator 
a  logical  argument. to  SMy  that  the  bill  permitted  a  75-cent  minimum  for  unskilled 
labor,  and  also  authorized  a  differential  for  skiMed  labor,  which,  of  necessity 
would  be  higher  than  l^^  cents,  without  any  limit,  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  committee  of  his  apiiointing,  on  which  the  employer  who  pays  the  wages  is 
represented  by  a  minority. 

This  classifying  of  workers  by  administrative  action  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  American  experience,  when  it  is  noted  that  it  was  a  practice,  by  ukase  of  the 
Tsar,  in  Russia  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  Thonvs  Sears'  Descri])tion 
of  Russia,  published  in  New  York  in  1855.  Thf're  it  describes  the  classification 
of  serfs,  peasants,  bourgeois  (includinjET  a  classification  of  "respectabl'»  persons"), 
clergy  and  noblemen,  who  could  neither  be  upgraded  nor  downgraded,  without 
p(»rmission  of  the  crown.  Work  or  job  classitications  in  the  free  cities  and  the 
"communes"  were  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  serfs  and  peasantry. 

According  to  history  the  main  body  of  modern  Russians  changed  over  from 
nomadic  herdsmen,  described  by  Herodotus  as  Scythians,  early  in  the  Christian 
era,  to  pure  agricuUural  communists,  with  the  people  in  ea^-h  commune  having 
conunon  rights  to  all  property,  real,  live,  and  i^ersonal,  and  with  only  a  commune 
patriarch  to  decide  controversial  questions. 
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This  led  to  a  hereditary  system  of  ascension  to  commune  or  village  leadership 
and  by  consolidation  of  communes  to  the  medieval  overlordship  ot  U\e  Isar, 
who  acquired  all  of  the  rights  to  dispose  of  both  people  and  land.  The  people 
(peasants  and  serfs)  remained  on  ab<mt  the  same  level,  with  certain  rights, 
contrarv  to  popular  belief,  guarante<»d  by  the  Crown  but  it  became  quite  a  low 
level.  This  original  social  and  economic  system  has  been  restored  by  the  Cona- 
munist  Dictatorship  of  present-day  Russia,  with  the  cycle  starting  all  over  wit H 
the  elimination  of  the  old  'nobility"  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  those  who  in 
the  early  days  usurped,  or  were  given,  control  and  leadership  by  the  Tsars  at 

a  later  date.  ...  i      «^  ^ 

How  this  middle-eastern  Europe-Asiatic  philosophy  came  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  halls  of  Congress  in  America  is  still  a  mystery  to  most  Americans,  who 
regard  the  idea  that  i)eople  are  herds  of  stupid  peasants  that  have  to  l>e  fathered 
by  the  government,  as  an  alien  doctrine,  which  if  operative  during  the  whole 
course  of  our  national  history,  would  have  left  us  a  colony  of  England,  or, 
earlier  left  the  ccmntry  to  the  Indians. 

While  many  millions  of  Americans  have  fixed  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
these  alien,  middle-east  European-Asiatic  herd  philosophy  dOL-trines  to  this  coun- 
try, with  {ill  of  the  perverted  lies  of  fascism,  nazism,  communism,  and  some 
other  domestic  isms,  they  don't  understand  the  mental  processes  of  scores  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  might  otherwise  be  expected  to  react  as 
normal  Americans,  and  this  wonder  is  not  confined  to  so-called  100  percent 
American-born  citizens  who  trace  their  relatively  new  American  ancestry  back 
to  the  Mnyflotver  or  the  Cavaliers.  „         .       . 

It  applies  to  our  citizens  of  British,  Irish,  Italian,  German,  Scandinavian,  and 
other  European  origins,  many  of  whom,  in  our  industry,  came  to  this  country 
as  immigrants  and,  by  using  both  their  brain  and  brawn,  worked  their  way  up 
to  the  ownership  of  their  own  business.  After  20  to  .lO  years  in  this  country, 
they  now  see,  under  various  sugar-coated  theories  of  social  progress,  moves, 
suprorted  or  initiated  bv  those  in  positions  of  leadership,  which  would  impose 
on  this  country  the  doctrines  of  mass  serfdom  or  peasantry,  which  they  escaped 

in  Europe,  ,  , 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  those  Americans  and  aliens  who  sponsor  or  support 
this  move,  expect  to  continue  as  the  leaders,  eventually  to  emerge  as  the  favored 
ruling  class,  but  why  so  many  people  who  have  no  such  hopt^  support  them  is 

the  mystery.  ^  ^        .  .  .v. 

Naturally,  most  unthinking  and  a  lot  of  thinking  people  cannot  resist  the 
offer  of  "something  for  nothing."  It  is  as  much  an  infirmity  of  weak  human 
nature  as  the  urge  to  tell  others  what  is  good  for  them  or  what  to  do  and  make 
them  take  it  if  you  have  the  power. 

High  wages  paid  by  private  business,  jobs  at  the  employee's  will,  relief  when 
the  applicant  doesn't  like  the  job,  all  kinds  of  special  privileges  for  the  down- 
trodden (but  voting)  minorities,  social,  economic,  political  equality,  all  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  now,  but  paid  for  by  the  Government  when  the  private 
well  runs  dry,  sounds  fine,  now. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  social,  economic,  or  political  e<iuality,  except 
at  the  lowest  level.  All  history  has  proved  this.  Is  there  social,  economic 
or  political  equality  in  Russia,  which  for  centuries  has  had  as  many  natural 
resources  as  any  country  in  history  and  where  the  Dictator  Stalin  lives  in 
castles  and  palaces,  seen  or  heard  by  the  masses  of  Moscow  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  guarded  by  the  elite  of  the  Russian  Army,  with  a  reported  7  or  8 
million  members  of  the  (^ommunist  Party  exercising  exclusive  political  power 
(by  the  privilege  of  voting  for  one  man)  over  180,000,000  i>eo]»le,  and  with  an 
estimated  8  to  9  millions  of  those  people  working  as  slaves  in  the  salt  and  coal 
mines  and  the  forests  of  Siberia  for  political  offenses,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire? 

Many  will  say  that  the  masses  of  Russia  are  still  better  off  for  food  and 
shelter.  Possibly  and  probably  they  are,  as  the  imperial  government  was  not 
only  corrupt  and  arrogant  but  hopelessly  incompetent,  as  are  all  dictatorship 
types  of  government,  in  time,  and  not  too  much  time. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  by  many,  that  this  is  the  same  old  scarehead  cry 
of  the  conservatives,  afraid  of  social  reform;  that  the  Government  is  only 
trying  to  urlift  the  downtrodden  masses.  All  living  things  start  from  a  seed. 
The  present  Russian  regime  appeared  to  burst  forth  full  bloom  in  1017,  but  that 
was  because  the  masses  of  Russians  had  known  nothing  but  communism  at 
the  bottom  and  autocracy  at  the  top  for  centuries.  They  still  have  it.  Trans- 
planted to  this  country  by  seed,  it  will  grow  like  a  weed,   if  cultivated  and 
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protected  by  jiolitical  liberals  and  radicals,  until  the  great  numbers  of  fret»doni- 
lovinij  Americans  revolt  or  we  snccumb. 

The  autocracy  of  the  deinojrog,  the  labor  leader,  the  radical  professional  re- 
former, is  no  less  domin<M»rin,tr.  given  the  power  to  enforce  thV^  dU'tates  of  his 
will,  than  that  of  a  tsar,  or  a  Stalin  or  a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini. 

The  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  his  talents,  the  freedom  to  exercise 
them,  without  trampling  oth(^r  peoples'  rights,  whether  he  succetnls  or  fails, 
eats  or  goes  hungry,  the  right  to  be  a  fool  or  makf  mistakes  even,  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  economic  or  any  frtHHlom,  and  government  cannot  exercise  that 
function  for  any  man.  except  by  giving  him  a  job  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
It  cannot  do  it  by  giving  nearly  autocratic  power,  camouflaged  by  a  committee 
report,  to  a  bureaucratic  administrator,  to  place  whole  groups  of  workers,  with- 
out regard  to  their  individual  ability  or  personality,  in  preferred  job  classes, 
at  arbitrary  wage  ditlerentials. 

Sooner  or  later  the  protected  masses  will  level  down  to  the  plane  that  the 
productive  work  of  the  society  can  support,  and  that  level  will  be  ultimately 
decided  by  the  enterprise,  energy,  ability,  thought  and  willingness  to  accept 
economic  risks  on  the  part  of  the  ambitious  people  of  any  community,  not  by 
politicians,  labor  leaders  or  reformers,  all  of  whom  have  their  rightful  place  in 
society,  however. 


Section  6  changes  the  minimum  wage  from  the  present  40  cents  per  hour,  to 
65  cents  for  the  first  year  after  the  amendment  would  b€H?ome  effective ;  70  cents 
for  the  second  and  75  cents  for  the  third  and  succeeding  years.  So  far  as  these 
amounts  are  concerned,  they  don't  mean  much  yet,  even  to  those  groups  who 
are  still  exempt.    They  may  In  time  mean  everything  to  agricultural  production. 

Wlien  the  original  wage-hour  bill,  or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1!)38, 
S.  2475,  was  first  under  discussioti.  proponents  hailed  it  as  the  emancipation 
of  the  low-paid,  long-working  lower  classes,  and  then  Congress  proceeded  to  exempt 
the  lowest  jwiid.  longest  working  groups  from  its  so-called  benefits.  Domestic 
and  service  workers,  who  were  l)eing  paid  15  to  25  cents  an  hour  in  the  central 
and  southern  cities  (and  generally  were  not  worth  that)  were  exempt.  Agricul- 
tural labor  and  "seasonal''  and  "area  of  production"  employees  were  exempt, 
these  latter  three  often  being  interchangeable. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  Act  were  organized  labor  in  the  Central- 
Northern  States,  who  were  iramedijjtely  and  subsequently  sid)ject  to  IV^  times 
labor  contract  rates  of  pay,  often  running  up  to  $1.50  per  hour,  never  under 
75  cents  that  we  know  of,  for  hours  over  44 — then  42,  then  40  per  week,  although 
contracts  called  for  48  to  54  hours  p(^r  week  at  regular  pay.  So  far  as  its  avowed 
purpose  of  raising  the  living  standards  of  the  lowest  paid  and  spreading  employ- 
ment were  concerned,  the  bill  was  a  gigantic  political  farce,  benefitting  prin- 
cipally the  highest  paid  organized  labor  groups  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
hourly  rate  of  pay. 

Agricnltiua!  labor  was  exempt,  however,  on  the  sound  premise  that  most  agri- 
cultural products,  as  contrasted  with  industrial  products,  are  sold  on  a  strictly 
supply  and  demand  basis,  in  accordance  with  prevailing  consumer  buying  power. 
It  didn't  help  the  agricultural  worker  then  but  it  assured  the  production  of 
food,  feed  and  fibre.  In  the  cities  of  the  south  it  eventually  caused  an  increase 
in  the  hourly  wages  of  the  lowest  strata  of  unskilled  manual  laborers,  stevedores, 
etc.,  that  is  when  the  40-cent  level  was  reached,  but  by  that  time  supply  and 
demand  for  labor  had  outdistanced  the  40  cents.  In  the  Western-Central-North- 
ern cities  40  cents  an  hour  has  been  obsolete  for  many  years,  under  higher  living 
cost  conditions,  and,  of  course,  during  the  war,  a  closer  avenige  for  all  labor 
would  be  75  cents  in  the  south  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  in  the  north,  with  the  southwest 
and  Pacific  coast  In  between. 

This  organization  has  no  brief  for  low  wages  as  such.  We  are  as  fully  aware 
as  any  social  reformer  in  the  world  that  the  millenium  of  high  wages  for  every- 
one would  mean  a  uniformly  high  consumer  buying  power  with  the  consequent 
tremendous  expansion  of  volume  outlets  for  agricultural  products  at  high  price 
levels,  in  theory  at  least.  In  practice  it  would  also  be  true,  providing  that  the 
high  level  of  wages  resulted  in  high  comp^uisating  production  of  goods.  High 
wages  without  high  production  is  merely  inflation,  however  it  comes  about. 

High  wage  rates  mean  nothing  so  far  as  the  national  economy  is  concerned, 
until  converted  into  earnings  by  work  and  production  of  a  substantial  total  of 
all  i)roductive  workers. 


High  wages  for  a  few  million  and  low  wages,  unemployment  and  strikes  for 
the  majority  mean  one  of  three  things  for  high-acreage,  high-productive  agricul- 
ture; either  the  government  underwrites  or  buys  the  product  to  feed  the  people 
at  the  paving  taxpayers'  expense,  or  agriculture  goes  bankrupt,  or  government 
underwrites  the  cost"  of  production,  the  first  and  third  being  alternatives. 

The  kev  to  the  whole  problem  is  a  free  and  expanding  industry,  as  this  country, 
is  now  an  industrial  nation,  to  provide  the  jobs,  wages,  and  buying  power.  A 
simple  solution,  this  premise  has  been  adopted  by  lip  service  on  the  part  ot  nearly 
evervone  who  has  had  anything  to  say  about  it,  except  the  radicals,  socialists  and 
communists  and  their  supporters,  who  are,  as  usual,  the  loudest  talkers,  but 
always  with  a  string,  that  is  if  industry  agrees  to  every  conceivable  concession 
to  organized  labor  including  high  wages,  short  hours  at  regular  time,  restricted 
working  conditions  and  low  prices.  High  wages  are  justified  by  high  production. 
Low  prices,  in  the  absence  of  corporate  or  patent  monopoly,  are  the  result  of 
suiK'rior  competition  of  goods  or  services  or  both. 

Industrial  prosiierity,  universal,  with  the  high  wages  and  buying  power  that 
follow  through  the  requirement  of  industry  for  labor,  results  in  expanded  demand 
and  higher  prices  for  agricultural  products,  and  in  turn,  the  need  of  the  farmer 
and  packer  of  food  products  to  compete  with  industry  for  labor,  or  to  compete  with 
other  agriculturists  for  the  available  supply  (»f  labor,  when  wage  rates  will  rise 
and  stay  up  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  service. 

Wage-hour  laws,  except  to  control  the  exploitation  of  children  or  women  in 
manual  labor,  would  have  no  place  in  such  a  development.  The  presently  pro- 
posed wage-hour  law  may  or  may  not  come  into  play,  in  those  functions  which 
would  be  removed  from  the  exemption  of  the  present  bill.  If  the  araendni'^t 
becomes  law,  with  the  "area  of  production"  exemption  removed,  and  the  level 
of  wages  unfortunately  goes  down  to  less  than  the  65-,  70-,  or  75-cent  minimum, 
then  the  result  will  be  that  those  who  pack  and  prepare  food  products  for  luarket 
will  reach  a  point  where  they  cannot  afford  to  risk  packing  and  shipping  as  much, 
so  there  will  be  less  food  shipped  to  market.  There  being  less  food,  people  in  the 
higlier  buving  power  brackets  will  pay  more,  or  price  control  and  black  markets 
will  be  maintained  and  those  with  lower  buying  power,  unemployed,  on  strike  and 
on  relief  will  do  without  or  with  less. 

With  a  poor  crop  of  summer  oranges  in  California,  the  small  undesirable  sizes 
sold  on  auction  markets,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  where  all  of  the 
forces  of  supnlv  and  demand  meet  and  are  reconciled,  for  as  low  as  35  cents  and 
often  50  and  7'»  cents  for  a  1-/-,  bushel  b<»x.  Packing  costs  are  usually  estimated 
at  60  to  75  cents  a  box,  aside  from  production,  transportation  and  marketing  costs. 
This  is  an  extreme  case  but  is  not  unusual  under  normal  economic  conditions. 

Perishable  agricultural  producers  grow  and  pack  an  entire  crop.  The  cost  per 
unit  up  to  point  of  sale  is  the  same  for  each  unit  produced  on  each  acre  of  a 
farm,  grove  or  orchard.  Only  when  it  reaches  market,  whether  at  shipping  point 
or  destination,  does  the  variation  begin  to  appear  in  the  price  which  the  com- 
modity brings.  DifTereuce  in  volume  of  supply  available  on  a  particular  day: 
United  States  grade;  actual  quality:  maturity;  size;  even  the  time  of  day,  affect 
the  wholesale  price,  which  is  reflection  of  what  the  retailer  can  sell  for.  A 
commodity  of  like  character  which  will  sell  at  $4  per  package  at  4  a.  m.,  will 
not  bring  $2  at  10  n.  m.  on  a  Saturday  morning,  after  the  buyers  have  obtained 
their  week-end  supplies  and  only  the  bargain  hunters  are  left,  providing  there 
has  been  an  adequate  supply  to  start  with. 

Unless  C<uigress  is  convinced  by  a  factual  investigation  that  all  of  the  elements 
of  our  economy,  and  this  would  apply  to  commercial  services  and  industry,  as  well 
as  agriculture,  are  economically  able  to  support  a  minimum  wage  of  65,  70,  or  75 
cents  ]\ei'  hour,  at  all  times  under  foreseeable  or  predictable  conditions,  it  should 
leave  the  present  minimum  of  40  cents  in  effect.  This  is  not  a  brief  for  40  cents 
an  hour.  We  agree  that  this  country  could  not  support  the  present  government 
or  economy  or  even  pay  the  service  charges  on,  much  less  retire,  the  public  debt  on 
a  40  cents  wage  level. 

VI 

Section  7  (c)  and  13  HO)  relate  to  the  "area  of  production"  exemption  in  the 
present  act,  wiiich  is  proposed  to  be  omitted  in  the  amendment.  The  "area  of 
production"  is  as  important  to  the  production  and  preparation  for  market  of 
I)erishable  agricultural  commodities,  as  the  farm,  grove,  or  orchard  on  w^hich  the 
commodity  is  grown,  from  a  cost  of  production  basis. 

Commodities  grown  in  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  California,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Michigan,  Maine,  or  any  other  commercial  producing  State,  unless 
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graded,  sizod,  washed,  i>a(ked.  and  sometimes  kept  in  packing  house  or  local  stor- 
age for  a  while,  are  as  worthless  as  if  never  grown.  Tliey  are  iH^risliahle  and 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  from  anyone  who  will  huy  them  for  food. 
Whether  the  gr(»wer  performs  these  functions  on  his  farm,  as  nuiny  do,  with 
family  help,  or  whether  the  convenience,  economy,  because  of  siK>cializtAl  facilities 
and  lab<»r,  he  sells  the  product  to  a  packer  or  pays  him  to  do  it.  it  is  still  part  of 
the  necessary  function  of  the  pro<luction  of  a  package  of  food,  which  is  what  the 
producer  grows  to  sell.  If  it  costs  the  packer  ."»()  cents  to  i>erform  all  of  these 
functions,  including  furnishing  the  package,  and  he  charges  10  cents  a  package 
for  overhead  an<l  profit,  making  60  cents  altogether,  it  doesn't  matter  to  the 
grower  whether  he  pays  the  packer  (iO  cents  and  sells  f.  o.  b.  car  or  sells  the  com- 
modity to  the  packer  for  60  cents  less  and  the  packer  sells  f.  o.  b.  car  or  whether 
the  groweV  builds  a  packing  house,  hires  the  labor  or  uses  hired  faiin  labor,  and 
tries  to  do  the  job  for  less  than  the  packer  if  he  can.  if  each  method  costs  the 
same.  If,  because  of  specializ.-ition,  one  method  is  cheaper  than  the  other,  all 
factors  considered,  he  will  use  that.  A  packer  who  would  charge  $1  when  the 
growers  in  the  area  can  do  the  same  job  for  .'>()  cents  a  package  would  go  broke  for 
want  of  business.     Commercial  producticm  is  not  a  victory  garden  operation. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  similarity  between  a  victory  garden  and  commercial 
production,  that  is  that  the  produce  is  grown  t<t  be  eaten.  The  victory  gardener, 
dependent  somewhat  on  his  success.  i)ulls  a  tomnto  off  of  the  vine  and  takes  it 
in  the  house  to  eat.  If  he  could  do  this  all  year  ar<»und  for  all  food  he  needs, 
we-v.'ouldn't  need  commercial  production. 

We  would  need  no  packitjg  luniscs:  no  agricultural  labor;  no  "area  of  produc- 
tion*' labor;  no  trucking  from  farm,  grove  or  on-hard  to  the  packing  shed  or  to 
market;  no  rail  or  water  trans].ortation  ;  we  would  liave  no  cost  of  trucking  and 
handling  in  the  wholesale  market,  no  waste  or  deterioration  in  either  the  whole- 
sale marker  or  the  retail  store,  no  labor  costs  at  IVj  times  regular  rate  on  Satur- 
days or  for  overtime  or  double  pny  on  Sundays  "or  holidays,  no  middle  man. 
Sounds  silly  of  course,  but  no  more  silly  than  the  mouthing  of  those  p'.H)ple,  often 
in  high  position,  elective  or  appointive,  in  the  Government  and  in  Omgress,  who 
are  always  complaining  of  the  middleman's  cost. 

Obviously,  if  the  middleman  or  the  grower  wasn't  forced  to  pay  these  costs 
there  would  be  no  point  in  incurring  them  but  he  does  have  to  pay  fixed  costs, 
by  the  wage-hour  law.  by  the  railroads,  by  organized  labor,  regardless  of  his 
yield  per  acre,  his  cost  of  production  up  to  harvest  time  or  the  price  he  receives 
either  per  unit  or  for  his  crop,  whether  he  makes  a  profit  or  takes  a  loss. 

Actually,  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  economics,  that  the  labor  costs  at  packing  shed, 
tran.siK)rtation  and  handling  costs  up  to  where  he  gets  his  price,  are  all  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  production,  whether  he  sells  f.  o.  b.  on  the  basis  of  the  price  the 
commodity  will  bring  at  the  place  where  the  buyer  sells  it;  whether  he  incurs 
the  labor  and  transi)ortatlon  costs  and  sells  delivered  to  a  retail  ware'iouse  in  the 
city  or  whether  he  ships  and  sells  (m  consignment  through  a  commission  mer- 
chant or  an  auction,  or  competes  with  a  victory  gardener  or  a  local  truck  farmer 
who  sells  direct  to  the  consumer  at  his  farm. 

All  price  studies  over  the  yenrs  lave  shown  that  with  nnnute  variations,  the 
producer  gets  the  same  return.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  one  agency  handles 
the  produce  from  farm  to  consumer,  or  whethei*  two.  three,  or  four  perfomi 
specialized  functions  and  .split  the  margin  betwe^Mi  the  fnrm  price  and  what 
the  consumer  will  pay  in  a  competitive  market.  OPA  has  proven  that  with  price 
and  margin  control. 

It  is  our  position  therefore,  that  unless  C<mgress  is  prepared  to  take  over  the 
production  and  distributi(m  of  food,  the  "area  of  production"  exemption  is  just 
as  sound  and  justit^ied  as  the  agricultural  labor  exemption  and  the  area  of  pro- 
duction is  the  entire  area  from  which  the  agricultural  product  is  drawn,  not  an 
artificial  boundary  C(mc(K'ted  by  some  economist  or  a  lindtation  on  the  population 
or  distance  from  a  particular  town,  whether  it  be  .',  10,  or  50  miles  distant  or  a 
town  of  l.'>0,  1,500,  15,000,  or  150,(K)0  population  by  the  United  States  Census 
of  1930. 

Congress  should  write  into  the  present  act  a  dc  fiiiiti(m  of  the  exemption  of  the 
"area  of  production"  as  the  entire  area  from  which  the  first  packer  or  processor 
draws  his  supplies,  whether  that  packer  be  a  private  enterprise,  a  cooperative 
or  an  agent  packing  for  the  producer  on  a  cost  per  package  basis.  This  exemp- 
tion should  apply  until  the  merchandi.se  is  loaded  on  a  rail,  water,  or  highway 
common  carrier  for  transportation. 
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Finally  section  16  (b)  in  the  amendment  proposes  to  impf)se  a  5-year  statute  of 
limitations  on  the  employer  for  violation  of  any  of  the  intricate  bookkeeping 
requirements  of  the  act. 

Reduced  to  its  ridicidous  extremity,  this  means  that  a  common  day  laborer 
could  })ro.«jecute  a  compl.'iint  against  an  employer  4  years  and  51  weeks  after  he 
had  performed  a  week's  work  loading  or  unloading  trucks  or  refrigerator  freight 
cars  during  a  busy  spell,  on  tho  issue  of  whether  he  had  been  paid  for  2  hours 
overtime  that  he  knocked  off  1  day  when  the  boss  had  to  leave  to  attend  to  some- 
thing else. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  a  Government  bureau  in  Washington  would  not 
entertain  such  a  frivolous  complaint. 

They  do  every  day,  as  the  records  will  prove.  Whocn'er  wrote  this  clause  in 
the  amendment  must  really  be  an  enemy  of  orderly  society  although  it  would 
certairdy  assure  the  agency  administering  the  act  a  sure  job  for  all  time,  they 
think.  This  is  not  comparable  to  the  conventional  statute  of  limitations  where 
a  pn^s'cutor  must  prepare  a  ca.«e  for  i)resentation  to  a  grand  jury  or  where  a 
plaintiff  must  risk  time,  effort,  and  attorney  fees  to  try  a  suit  for  damages. 
This  is  a  case  where  anyone  of  millions  of  people  can,  merely  by  complaint  to  a 
court  of  comDCtent  I'urisdiction  with  the  help  of  the  Administrator,  force  an 
employer  to  keep  minute  records  for  5  years,  subject  to  the  most  exact  particu- 
larity of  employment  of  roving  labor,  and  subject  to  double  penalty  for  loes 
of  records  through  fire,  flood,  storm  damage,  removal  of  place  of  business,  or  any 
of  .several  causes  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scale  of  living  or  anything 
related  to  normal  law  observance. 

Congress  should  strike  this  proviso  and  if  some  statutory  period  of  liability  is 
deemed  desirable,  it  shnuM  provide  a  period  of  time  wl;en  the  details,  proof, 
and  recollections  of  such  transactions  are  fresh,  but  not  over  3  months.  A  person 
who  doesn't  decide  he  has  been  undeii)aid  in  that  time  doesn't  know  whether  he 
has  or  hasn't  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  public  nuisance  by  law. 

CONCLUSION 

We  desire  to  express  the  hope  and  to  urge  Congress  to  weigh  to  end  results  of 
such  propo.sals  as  are  contained  in  the  amendments  under  S.  1349,  This  is  not 
yet  a  socialist  or  communist  nation,  and  tliere  are  many  millions  of  people  who 
are  determined  that  it  will  not  be.  The  unorganized  majority  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  trend  of  recent  years,  both  in  politics  and  in  the  openly  com- 
munist and  alien  teaching  in  our  public  schools  and  many  of  our  universities, 
where  American  history  is  ignored  and  Freud,  Marx,  and  almost  anyone  with  a 
foreign  name  and  enough  cockeyed  theories  on  what  is  wrong  with  our  American 
sccitey  and  economy  is  must  reading.  We  look  to  Congress  first  to  reverse 
this  trend.  We  are  fully  aware  that  industry,  as  it  has  grown  in  the  last  75 
years  has  committed  many  wrongs.  Millions  of  aliens  brought  to  this  country 
alnio.st  like  cattle  to  build  our  industrial  machine  have  left  us  with  many  .social 
find  cconondc  problems.  The  answer  is  not  to  transplant  the  Government  regu- 
lated peasant  or  serf  system  to  this  country,  and  that  is  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  regimentation,  dictatorship,  and  bureaucracy  at  the  top.  equality  of  the  masses 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  elimination  of  private  enterprise,  the  keystone  of  American 
progress  in  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  R.  Van  Arnum,  Sccietary. 


Exhibit  20 
Tesiimony  of  Rtsskll  Smith.  Legislative  Skcrfttary,  National  Fakmers  Union 

TO  THE  H^^USE  LAROR  COMMITTEE  ON   VARIOUS   BlUS   TO  AMEND  THE   FaIR  LaBO» 

Stakdakds  Act  of  1JKS8,  Novembfr  13,  1:)45 

Almost  exactly  1  year  ago  the  delegates  to  the  National  Farmers  Union's 
Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  adopted  a  program  that  is  .still  the  guide  to 
Farmers  Union  national  officials  in  the  execution  of  policy.  In  that  program 
the  delegates  declared  that  "it  is  time  to  clieck  and  reverse*  the  dispos.session  of 
American  farm  families  from  the  land"  and  that  "fair  competition  must  be 
established    within    American    agriculture.     As    the    first    point    of    a    program 
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dosignod  to  attain  that  obj«'ctive.  the  delegates  reconiiii.'iuled  that  the  Fan- 
Labor  Act  be  extended  "to  include  all  farm  wage  earners'*  and  that  the  act  be 
amended  "to  set  a  minimum  of  00  cents  an  hour,  the  least  that  will  snstain  pur- 
chasing: power  necessary  to  meet  dietary  needs." 

It  is  pursuant  to  that  mandate  that  I  ai)pear  here  today  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  a  bill  that  will  not  only  increase  the  miuimuni  wajre,  hut  that  will  broadly 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  act.  The  members  of  our  organization  believe  that 
every  industry  that  can  be  covered  ought  to  he  covered,  and  they  particularly 
urge  the  application  of  the  minimum  to  hired  wcukers  in  agriculture. 

We  regard  this  legislation  as  being  agricultural  legislation  as  much  as  non- 
agriculture,  just  as  we  regard  measures  directed  toward  the  maintenance  of 
continuous  full  employment  as  being  agricultural  legislation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  quotations  I  have  taken  from  the  104'!  program  of 
the  Farmers  Union  are  part  of  the  st'Ction  entitled  "Action  to  save  family-type 
farming."  The  preamble  to  that  section  reads  as  follows:  "For  years,  farm 
organizations,  legislat«)rs,  and  Government  sp<»kesmen  have  declared  that  family- 
type  farming  must  he  mvnde  the  basic  pattern  of  Ainorican  agriculture,  that  it  is 
tiie  basis  of  rural  democracy  and  thus  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  democracy 
for  all  Americans.  Yet,  with  few  exceptions,  no  realistic  effort  has  been  made 
to  advance  this  pattern  in  agriculture."  .     ,     »  ^ 

We  are  primarily  interested  in  amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
then  because  we  iielieve  that  such  amendment  can  he  an  instrument  f(»r  the 
promotion  of  familv-tyi)e  farming,  the  basic  tenet  of  our  whole  agricultural  pro- 
gram Almost  since  the  inception  of  the  Farmers  Union  in  1H02.  we  have 
believed  that  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense  the  family-owned  and  operated  farm 
is  the  most  efficient  agricultural  unit.  We  have  believed  that  it  is  far  more 
efficient  than  the  so-called  factory  farm  so  far  as  social  and  democratic  values 
are  concerned  But  more  pertinent  to  the  legislation  under  consideration  here 
todav  we  have  also  believed  that  for  a  large  part  of  agriculture  the  family  farm 
also  was  the  most  efficient  from  the  standpoint  of  cold  production  cost  efliciency. 
Throughout  those  vears,  onr  members  have  believed  that  the  most  serious 
handicap  with  which"  they  contended  in  trying  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
familv-type  farm  was  the  ability  of  the  large  farm  to  hire  labor  at  sweatshop 
and  subsweatshop  wages.  The  payment  of  such  wages  in  agriculture  cheapens 
the  value  of  all  labor  in  agriculture,  and  so  renders  of  little  worth  the  work  of 
the  independent  operator  himself. 

So  far  as  our  members  are  ccmcerned  they  are  i>erfectly  willing  to  pay  tair 
wages  themselves  for  such  labor  as  they  are  required  to  hire^  It  is  their  con- 
victiiin  that  in  the  long  run  they  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  wages  bv  the  partial  restoration  of  fair  competition  between 
large-scale  farms  and  family  farms  that  w..uld  be  the  result  if  those  large 
onerators  were  compelled  to  pay  moderately  g.)od  wages.  'Ih(>y  f^^l  that  in 
(tfect  the  factory  farms  now  enjoy  a  subsidy  in  the  fcn-m  of  human  sweat  and 
human  energv  that  enables  them  to  comijete  unfairly  with  family  farmers 

The  belief  of  our  members  that  the  welfare  .>f  hired  farm  labor  and  r)f  family 
farmers  is  doselv  interwc.ven  has  recently  received  scientific  confirmation  In 
September  194-l/the  Dei.artment  of  Agriculture  published  a  document  entitled 
-Wages  of  Agriculture  Labor  in  the  United  States"  prepaivd  b.v  Dr.  l^ouis  J. 
Ducoft^  in  consultation  with  a  committee  of  seven  other  social  scientists  in  the 
I>epartment.     This  document  contains  the  following  passage: 

'^rhe  welfare  of  bi»th  farmers  and  their  hired  workers  are  closely  tied  to  gen- 
eral economic  c(»nditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole 

"Rp^^l  net  farm  income  rises  with  increases  in  the  volume  of  nonagricultiiral 
emitlovment  In  times  of  extensive  unemployment,  farm  wage  rates  are  low 
both  because  of  the  pressure  <.f  a  surnlus  labor  supply  and  because  of  reduced 
farm  income.  Thus  mass  unemployment  during  the  depression  years  (exceed- 
ing 13  0(X>,()00  persons)  carrie.l  with  it  a  level  of  farm  wage  rates  of  ai^proxi- 
matelv  $1  2o  a  dav  (in  terms  of  1940  dollars),  ami  a  very  low  level  of  real  net 
^rm  income.  FaVm  income  climbed  out  of  the  depression  and  rose  to  success- 
ively higher  levels  with  progressive  increases  in  n.magricultural  employment. 
The  recfveA^  of^^^  wage  rates,  however,  was  much  slower,  as  cc.ns.deralde 
u  employment  still  prevailed  as  recently  as  ld41.  Farm  wage  rates  attained 
a  level  of  $2  50  a  dav  (in  1940  dollars)  only  when  unemployment  was  rcdu<ed 
?oXo.t  a  minimum-level.  The  significam-e  of  full  emph>ymen  to  both  farmers 
and  ™red  farm  w(»rkers  is  evident  from  the  relationships  shown  in  figure  23 

-The  interdependence  between  farmers'  income  and  income  received  as  wages 
bv  hired  laborers  means  that  the  two  change  in  the  same  direction,  and  over- 
all natk.nal  or  regional  figures  on  farm  ineome  and  farm  wages  indicate  that 
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this  has  been  the  case  over  the  whole  period  for  which  information  is  avail- 
able. Data  are  not  available  to  indicate  how  close  the  relationship  is  m  tne 
case  of  those  groups  of  farms  which  mainly  comprise  the  employing  sector. 
Although  there  is  reason  to  assume  such  a  relationship,  the  changes  in  net  in- 
come for  labor  and  management  on  such  farms  and  in  annual  wage  income  per 
worker  occur  at  absolute  levels  which  are  greatly  different. 

"In  recognizing  the  interdependence  between  the  level  of  farm  income  and 
the  level  <d-  farm  wages,  it  sliouid  also  be  recognize<l  that  the  comparative  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  farmers  who  do  the  bulk  of  the  hiring  and  of  the  workers 
they  employ  cannot  be  correctly  appraised  from  farm-income  data  based  on 
totals  or  averages  for  all  farms.  The  all-farm  average  farm  income  rellects  the 
depressed  or  impoverished  conditions  of  a  great  mass  of  people  who  subsist  on 
farms  and  win*  contribute  very  little  to  commercial  production,  but  it  does  not 
fairly  represent  that  sector  of  our  agricultural  economy  which  furnishes  the 
bulk  of  t»ur  agricultural  production  where  the  problems  of  farm  wages  and 
wage  workers  are  hea\ily  concentrated. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  major  share  of  agricultural  production  and  agricultural 
income  is  produced  and  received  by  only  a  fraction  of  the  farms  and  farmers. 
In  1029,  it  is  estimated  that  the  upper  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  produced 
47  percent  of  the  marketed  products,  while  in  1989  the  upi^er  10  percent  of  the 
farms  accounted  for  54  percent  of  the  Nation's  sales  of  farm  products. 

"The  concentration  of  hired  workers  on  a  small  proportion  of  the  farms  is 
even  more  marked.  In  1939  more  than  two-thirds  (68  percent)  of  the  cash  farm 
wage  bill  was  paid  on  only  9  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms.  There  are  no  com- 
prehensive data  to  show  the  changes  over  a  period  of  years  in  the  amount  of 
net  farm  income  of  the  groups  of  farmers  who  are  important  employers  of  hired 
labor.  That  there  is  a  big  spread  between  the  average  net  income  of  suc-h 
farmers  and  the  average  for  all  farms  is  suggested  by  available  data  for  1939. 
In  that  year,  the  estimated  net  returns  for  family  labor  and  management  of 
farms  with  a  gross  value  of  production  of  $4,000  or  more,  averaged  $2,305  per 
farm  as  compared  with  $350  for  all  farms. 

"Because  agricultural  wage  problems  afi'ect  primarily  a  special  sector  of  agri- 
cultural producers,  the  essential  nature  of  these  problems  cannot  be  brought  into 
sharp  focus  withcmt  disentangling  the  conditions  of  farmers  who  in  the  main  do 
the  hiring  of  labor  from  the  conditions  affecting  the  mass  of  low-income  farmers. 
Formulation  of  sound  agricultural  wage  policy  requires  such  differential  analy- 
ses in  order  to  fit  programs  affecting  agricultural  wages  to  the  problems  peculiar 
to  the  employing  sector  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

"But  national  policies  with  respect  to  postwar  agriculture  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  pressing  problems  of  low-income  farmers,  with  due  recognition  of  the 
indirei't  effects  of  such  problems  on  wage  conditions.  These  indirect  effects 
arise  from  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  because  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products  under  given  conditions  of  nati(mal  income  is  relatively  inelastic,  even 
the  small  production  contributed  by  the  mass  of  noncommercial  farms  tends  to 
depress  farm  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  numbers  of  underemployed 
population  on  farms  tend  to  depress  farm  wage  standards. 

"That  the  conditions  of  low-income  farmers  are  similar  to  those  of  hired  farm 
workers  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  1939  the  average  net  returns  for  family 
labor  and  management* for  all  farms,  which  is  heavily  w^eighted  with  low-income 
farms,  was  alm,ost  identical  with  the  average  wages  of  the  hired  man  who 
worked  a  full  12  months. 

"The  interdependence  of  agricultural  income  with  nonagricultural  income,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  has  implications  for  postwar  policy  regarding  farm  wages. 
The  aspect  usually  considered  in  interpreting  the  relationship  between  the  farm 
and  nonfarm  parts  of  the  economy  is  that  the  greater  purchasing  power  accom- 
panying higher  levels  of  employment  in  industry  gives  rise  to  an  increased  de- 
mand for  farm  products  and  thus  produces  a  rise  in  agricultural  prices  and 
income.  Another  important  aspect  of  the  interrelationship,  not  always  so 
explicitly  realized,  is  the  opportunity  that  expansion  in  nonagricultural  em- 
ployment affords  the  farm  population  for  gainful  work  and  improvement  of  their 
e<'onomic  status,  which  may  occur  with  or  without  migration." 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  committee's  attention  the  three  charts  bearing  on 
this  subject  included  in  the  document  from  which  I  have  just  tiuoted.  If  it  is 
aiipi-opriate  I  suggest  that  the  charts  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
hearing. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  endorses  S.  1349  and  the  companion  House  bills, 
H.  R.  3914,  H.  R.  3928,  H.  R.  4222,  H.  R.  3844,  however,  even  if  they  should  not  be 
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amended  to  extend  coverajre  in  the  manner  I  have  suRgested.  Airain,  we  adopt 
this  position  not  from  humanitarian  considerations,  although  those  ohviciisly 
are  involved,  hut  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  enliirhtened  self-interest.  Even 
if  th(^  question  of  the  prosperity  of  family  farmers  were  not  involved,  we  believe 
thai  any  action  toward  strengthening  mass  purchasing  power  for  farm  prod- 
ucts works  to  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  In  the  first  place  agriculture  is  ]MX'uliarly 
vulnerabV  to  changes  in  demand  for  its  products.  The  tendencj-  of  all  farnuM's 
is  to  produce  fully,  and  ordinarily  agricultural  production  cannot  respond  except 
after  months  of  delay  to  price  changes  in  the  market  place.  The  historic  dlffl- 
culty  of  farmers  has  been  that  other  pjirts  of  the  economy  could  conibine  to 
adjust  supply  to  demand,  whereas  farmers  were  helpless  to  do  so.  This  con- 
dition was  somewhat  altered  by  the  system  of  acreage  allotments,  production 
controls,  and  productioTi  goals.  Rut  the  basic  difhculty  remains,  the  ditbculty 
of  potential  abundance  of  production  on  the  one  hand  and  of  feeble  purchasing 
power  on  the  other. 

It  is  of  far  more  benefit  to  farmers  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  a  stable  price  than 
it  is  to  rely  upon  very  high  prices  in  some  years  to  offset  very  low  prices  in  other 
years.  The  agricultural  operation  is  not  geared  to  such  fluctuation,  and  stability 
is  perhaps  more  to  be  desired  in  its  marketing  operation  than  in  thc^se  of  anv  other 
industry.  We  believe  that  a  steady  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and  a  wide 
extension  of  coverage  to  all  possible  workers  provides  one  of  the  l)est  assurances 
of  such  stable  prict^s  and  purchasing  power  for  farm  products.  We  are  inclined  to 
view  minimum  wage  legislation  in  the  sam^'  light  as  we  view  the  support  price 
program  for  farm  products.  Just  as  the  latter  is  ifitended  to  put  a  floor  under 
farm  prices,  so  the  former  could  be  expected  tf»  pat  a  flcor  under  buying  power 
for  farm  pr(»ducts. 

In  addition  to  the  essential  element  of  stability,  we  favor  such  legislation  be- 
cause it  means  additional  money  in  the  hands  of  those  most  in  need  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, particularly  food.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned  every 
dollar  that  is  added  to  the  income  of  the  very  low  wage  groups  is  a  more  eflicient 
dollar  than  those  added  to  the  incomes  of  higher  wage  and  salary  groups.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  The  lower  income  groups  must  spend  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
their  incomes  for  food  than  do  higher  income  groups.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world  we  know  now  that  millions  of  our  people  are 
undernourished.  W^e  discovered  the  true  extent  of  malnutrition  with  dramatic 
force  when  al)out  40  percent  of  our  young  men  were  re.1ect(>d  for  military  service, 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  because  of  physical  lacks  traceable  to  inadequate 
diets.  Among  the  low-income  groups  where  malnutrition  is  enforce(i  bv  the  iron 
hand  of  poverty  at  least  50  percent  of  thc»  inctime  goes  for  products  of  the  farm, 
as  against^  an  average  of  40  percent  in  other  income  groups.  It  is  among  these  low- 
income  groups,  then  fore,  thai  farmers  can  look  for  th^  greatest  expansion  of  their 
markets,  and  for  the  greatest  insuranct*  against  tiie  accumulation  of  so-called 
surpluses  in  the  years  of  peac^  ahead  of  us. 

We  bolieve  this  market  to  be  of  gj-eater  significance  to  American  agriculture 
tban  any  other.  We  earnestly  hope  for  expanded  world  trade  and  for  the  rspen- 
ing  of  wider  markets  abroad  for  the  products  of  our  agriculture,  hut  we  do  not 
believe  that  foreign  markets  offer  an  opportunity  in  any  w^ay  comparable  to 
those  available  to  us  here  at  home  through  measures  to  expand  consumption. 
W>  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  subsidization  of  the  diets  of  low-income  citizens 
and  believe  that  such  legislation  is  desirable  and  necessary.  As  do  others,  how- 
ever, we  would  greatly  prefer  to  achieve  the  same  objective  without  subsidy  or 
with  ;5s  little  subsidy' as  itossible.  We  believe  that  minimum  wage  legislation 
offers  one  way  of  doing  exactly  that. 

Our  farmers  endorse  this  legislation  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons  into  none 
of  which  I  will  go  in  detail.  As  parents  and  citizens  they  are  interested  because 
their  children  by  the  thousand^  annually  migrate  from  farms  to  cities  and  they 
believe  that  those  children  ought  to  be  protected  against  substandard  wages  in 
tlie  cities.  As  taxpa.vers,  our  farmers  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  mininnmi 
wage  law  results  in  an  economy  of  public  expenditures,  i)ecause  good  wages 
inevitabiv  will  reduce  the  demands  upon  the  public  treasuries  of  municipalities, 
of  the  slates,  and  of  the  Nation  for  a  variety  of  relief  and  w(jiks  programs. 
And  as  consumers  our  farmers  agree  with  Price  Administrator  Bowles  in  his 
view  that  more  efl^cient  workers  will  result  in  the  long  run  from  the  payment  of 
good  wages  and  that  such  productive  eflBciency  ultimately  will  mean  lower 
costs  to  farmers  of  the  products  of  industry  that  they  must  buy. 


Exhibit  21 

Statkment  of  the  T'mted  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  Uegino 
Lyxi;8r^\TiVE  Action  liv  CoN(.Ri;ss  ro  EsrAin.isa  A  Minimum  Wage  Uate  oi-'  ho 

Cl-NTS  an   HOT'R 

The  meat-packing  industry  is  looked  to  by  about  2(_;0,000  workers  as  the  source 
of  liveliho<^d  for  tlieinselves  and  tiieir  families.  The  great  bulk  of  these  workers— 
nearly  70  pcMcent,  according  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission— is  employed  by 
the  iiidustrv's  bg  four:  Swift,  Armour,  Wilson,  and  Cudahy.  In  addition,,  the 
Morrell,  HoVmel.  and  Uath  companies  each  employ  more  than  5,00J  workers,  and 
the  Kingan  and  Hvgrade  companies  are  not  far  behind. 

These  familiar  names  are  called  attention  to  in  order  to  establish  at  once  what 
Is  sometimes  almost  forgotten:  That  the  meat-packing  industry  is  essentially  a 
large-scale  mass  production  industry  in  which  a  few  tirms  account  for  most  of 
the  output  and  the  employment. 

The  wage  levels  for  common  labor  among  the  big  four  plants  and  larger  inde- 
pendents are  low  when  measured  by  the  high  profits  prevailing  in  meat  packing 
or  by  the  wage  rates  paid  other  large-scale  integrated  manufacturing  industries 
or  by  the  income  requirements  of  wage-earning  families.  Common  labor  rates, 
basic  to  the  whole  wage  structure,  start  with  77 Vj  cents  for  male  workers  in 
west  coast  packing  packing  plants  and  go  as  low  as  46Vj  cents  for  women  workers 
at  a  plant  opera'ted  by  one  of  the  big  four  in  Georgia.  In  this  siime  plant  the 
minimum  for  men  is  52 Vj  cents.  ,        ^^        ^         r. 

Rates  in  the  South,  in  fact,  at  all  bg  four  plants  are  less  than  65  cents  an  hour 
for  men.  This  includes  such  large  plants  as  those  located  at  Fort  Worth  and 
Oklahoma  City — plants  where  the  operations  are  so  subdivided  and  scheduled  as 
to  entail  the  same  work  loads,  job  for  job,  as  at  the  big  companion  plants  oper- 
ated by  the  same  companies  in  such  northern  centers  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Paul.  And  in  the  North,  outside  of  the  west  coast,  the 
basic  rate  for  women  is  everywhere  below  65  cents  an  hour. 

It  is  in  order  to  emphasize  here,  before  more  closely  examining  the  wage 
picture  that  the  big  four  and  larger  independents  in  meat  pricking  are  m  the 
nature  of  "chain"  concerns  which  maintain  networks  of  big  slaughtering  and 
processing  plants  and  branch  houses  throughout  the  country— with  the  larger 
ones  also  heavilv  represented  in  South  America  and  Canada. 

In  this  country— with  one  possible  exception— any  one  of  these  "chain"  packers 
is  in  a  position  to  shift  a  signficant  part  of  its  output— i.  e.,  expand  or  curtail— 
if  the  cost  of  production  at  any  one  plant  makes  it  financially  attractive  to  do  so. 
While  various  factors  are  involved  besides  wage  scales,  it  is  obvious  that  in  over 
lapping  areas  from  which  livestock  is  drawn  there  is  a  premium  placed  on  maxi- 
mizing slaughter  at  plants  which  have  relatively  low  wage  scales.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  plant  labor  in  meat  packing,  as  is  typical  with  food-process- 
ing industries,  accounts  for  only  6  to  7  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  production— 
10  to  11  percent  when  salaries  for  the  office  and  supervisory  personnel  are  included. 

This  differential  situation  in  respect  to  labor  costs  means  that  efforts  to  raise 
the  general  wage  level  encounter  a  peculiar  and  pernicious  kind  of  "competitive" 
drag  throughout  the  industry.  While,  for  example,  from  the  standpoint  of  owner- 
ship and  management,  the  Armour  plant  at  Fort  Worth  does  not  compete  in  a 
basic  sense  with  the  company's  plants  at  Omaha  and  Chicago,  the  workers  at  these 
plants  in  a  real  sense  are  competing,  with  a  premium  placed  on  production  at  the 
(•(Miter  whore  labor  is  cheapest.  (At  Fort  Worth  the  basic  common  labor  rate  for 
males  is  64  cents,  while  for  females  it  is  53  cents ;  the  corresponding  rates  are 
70  and  5f>  at  Omaha  and  72M»  and  62  at  Chicago.) 

Demonstrath.n  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  record  at  Chicago  where  the  total 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  fell  off  one-fourth  from  1928  to  1944.  WLen  ihe 
more  valid  comparison  is  made  with  prewar  1939,  before  the  great  wartime 
expansion  in  livestock  production  had  occurred,  the  nmch  greater  drop  of  10 
liercent  in  slaughter  at  Chicago  is  discl(»sed.  In  the  meanwhile,  nearly  all  other 
centers  exptmded  nn^at  production  substantially.  The  explanation?  T'ndoubt- 
edly  a  number  of  factors  were  involved,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  higher  basic 
wage  scale  at  Chicago  which  was  introduced  in  1929,  with  the  differential 
maintained  thereafter,  created  a  profit  inducement  to  build  up  production 
elsewhere. 

Fnmi  the  standpoint  of  so-lal  iiolicy,  the  kind  of  inseiurity  and  instability 
for  wage  earners  to  which  the  chain  production  set-up  in  meat  packing  lends 
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itself,  when  it  is  accompanied  b.v  differential  wage  scales,  presents  a  iK>werful 
argument  for  uniform  lioors  for  wages.  The  case  is  strengthened  when  one 
considers  that  the  minimum  hourly  rates  (Tiy^  and  62  cents),  now  in  effect 
at  Chicago  and  other  important  "Metropolitan"  rate  centers,  are  themselves 
obviously  much  too  low  to  yield  weekly  or  annual  earnings  adequate  for  minimum 
family  living  requirements. 

The  low  differential  wage  scales  prevalent  in  packing  are  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  industry's  pricing  policy.  This  policy  is  that  any  item,  whether  a  side 
of  beef  or  a  pound  of  premium  sliced  bacon  or  of  fat  back,  will  sell  at  the  same 
price,  quality  considered,  in  a  given  market — Irrespective  of  the  location  of  the 
packinghouse  where  it  was  prepared. 

Significantly,  there  is  no  indication  that  any  economies  in  labor  cost  which 
exist  at  the  "chain"  plants  where  submarginal  wage  scales  prevail  are  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower  average  prices  for  meat.  On  the 
contrary,  the  differential  wage  structure  in  the  meat-packing  industry  becomes 
a  source  of  additional  profit  margin  t»>  the  stockholders  of  the  various  companies. 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  answer  the  question  which  naturally  arises: 
How  have  the  major  meat-packing  companies  been  doing,  profit-wise,  in  recent 
years?  The  answer  is  portrayed  by  the  following  table,  which  summarizes  data 
prepared  by  Donald  JNIontgomery,  chairman  of  the  CIO's  cost-of-living 
committee. 

Net  sales  and  profits  before  and  after  taxes — 8  largest  companies 


,»«-,.    „,,    ,^ 

Dollars  in  thousands 

Xct  sales                                      --  

$2,071,295 
22, 382 
17, 472 

$2,204,068 
33.916 
27,429 

$4,561,734 

Profit'^  boforo  income  taxes    

153. 193 

Profits  after  taxes                                 

44,110 

Indexes  (1936-39  average  =  100) 

^Pt  Sftlf  s                                                    

100 
100 
100 

106 

152 
157 

220 

Profits  before  incoine  taxes            .  

684 

Profits  after  taxes                                  .  -.  - 

252 

Return  on  net  sales  (piTcent) 

Before  incoine  taxes     - 

1.1 

.8 

1.5 
1.2 

3.4 

After  taxes  .- 

1.0 

Return  on  net  worth » (percent) 

Rpfttrp  inpomp  taxfts                                   .          

3.9 
3.1 

6.0 
4.9 

25.0 

Affpi"  tavps                                                                  - . -- - 

7.2 

'  Returns  are  calculated  on  the  average  of  net  worth  at  the  bepinninp:  of  each  year. 
sum  of  the  common  and  preferred  stocks,  surplus  and  surplus  reserves. 

Source:  Moody's  Industrials  and  Standard  and  Poor's  Corporation  Reports. 


Net  worth  is  the 


The  figures  above  eloquently  speak  for  themselves.  Rut  several  features 
may  deserve  notice.  First,  the  net  sales  figure  is  in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars — 
a  fact  which  reminds  us  that  during  prewar  meat  packing  was  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  industries,  ranking  just  below  steel  and  above  petroleum  in 
sales  volume. 

Second,  the  index  numbers  show  a  wartime  expansion  in  profits  greater  than 
sales — tremendously  before  taxes  and  significantly  after  taxes. 

Third,  even  the  percentage  return  on  sales  has  been  substantial — more  than 
trebling  before  income  taxes.  This  is  worth  observing  because  the  packing 
companies  are  anxious  to  confine  a  consideration  of  their  returns  to  those  on 
dollar  sales  rather  than  to  return  on  investment.  Their  preference  is  easy 
to  understand  because  the  "small"  profit  per  dollar  of  sales  deflects  attention 
from  the  frequency  of  turn-over  of  output  and  inventory  in  this  industry. 
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•  Fourth,  the  return  on  net  worth,  which  OPA  and  other  ^^isinterest^e^d  au- 
thorities regard  as  the  decisive  test  (rather  than  return  on  net  sales  ,reNea Is 
that  the  rate  of  return  before  taxes  has  .jumped  to  a  level  almost  s^^^  times 
as  iMgh  a.*  the  prewar  level;  while,  after  taxes,  the  rate  was  nearly  two  and  a 

half  time>j  as  gr^at.  .  ^„„i«c  vioto  v.opn 

It  will  not  be  -surprising  that  the  large  meat-packing  companies  have  been 
paving  grent  amounts  in  excess-profits  taxes.  For  example,  the  combined  total 
I»f*the  two  largest  linns.  Swift  and  Armour,  for  their  fiscal  year  ending  October 
28  1044  was  over  $(5t>,(MH),0()0.  This  was  accomplished  at  a  time^  when  price 
coiitrol  was  in  effect,  a  central  feature  of  which  was  hundreds  of  millions  of 
subsidies  tliat  were  paid  in  the  first  instance  to  the  companies  as  a  device  to 

%hile^this  subsidy  technique  was  in  effect— protecting  the  packers  as  well  as 
the  consumer— the  packing  companies  were  absolutely  unwilling  to  agree  to 
voluntary  wage  increases.  Perhaps  it  will  astonish  this  committee  to  learn 
that  the  big  packing  companies  have  utilized  all  of  the  time-consuming  ma- 
chinery of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  so  successfully  that  they  have  man- 
aged to  avoid  any  general  wage  increase  since  a  few  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
This  fact   is  not   altered   through   recent  "fringe"  concessions  obtained  under 

NWLB  procedure.  ,..,.,  4.-        u  -^ 

Certain  consequences  have  flowed  from  the  packing  industry  s  wartime  vic- 
tory" over  labor  on  the  wage  issue.  One  is  that  the  packing  industry  has  had 
the  unenviable  record  of  ranking  among  the  highest  in  the  United  States  m  the 
matter  of  labor  turn-over.  In  many  months,  in  fact,  the  rate  was  the  very 
highest  adding  up  to  even  more  than  a  complete  replacement,  on  an  annual 
basis'  of  tlie  entire  labor  force.  So  many  tens  of  thousands  of  key  workers 
were 'driven  out  of  this  war  industry  for  other  war  industries,  because  of  the 
low  wages  in  packing,  that  two  results  are  particularly  worthy  of  atte^ntion : 

One  result  is  that  frequently  acute  labor  shortages  appeared  which  sometimes 
dammed  up  livestock  in  the  yards  and  on  the  farms,  causing  farmers  to  lose 
money  and  to  reduce  hog  breeding ;  procurement  ofticers  in  the  armed  forces  to 
tear  their  hair  in  worry  over  whether  they  would  be  able  to  fill  their  quotas  and 
further  intensifying  the  meat  procurement  problem  of  the  h(»usewife.  (Inci- 
dentally, through  all  the  war  years  not  a  single  strike  can  be  pointed  to  as  con- 
tributing to  the  meat-shortage  problem. ) 

The  other  result  of  the  great  exodus  from  this  low-wage  industry  was  extensive 
overtime— in  fact,  often  excessive  overtime  when  the  worker's  health  and  morale 
are  taken  into  account.  But  it  was  only  through  such  overtime  that  the  war- 
time increase  of  30  i^ercent  in  meat  output  was  made  possible.  Moreover,  it 
has  only  been  through  overtime  earnings  that  numerous  packinghouse  workers 
have  been  able  to  "get  by"  as  the  squeeze  from  stationary  wage  rates  and 
mounting  living  costs  has  tightened. 

Fifty-hour  weeks  and  up,  however,  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce  m  packing. 
In  lact,  for  many  months— beginning  in  1944— hog  departments  in  the  typical 
packing  plant  have  had  so  few  hogs  and  so  little  i)oik  to  work  with  that  signifi- 
cant lay-offs  have  occurred  and.  even  more,  such  short  hours  have  prevailed 
that  thousands  at»d  th<»usands  of  employees,  after  deductions,  have  been  taking 
home  pay  of  $17  and  less  per  week.  Furthermore,  as  unemployment  develops 
in  other  war  industries,  workers  who  left  packing  are  returning.  As  they  do  so, 
managements  are  enabled  to  reduce  overtime;  and  this  will  be  increasingly 
<lone  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  higher  overtime  rates. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  low-paid  worker.  For  the  impact  of  short  time  and 
reduced  overtime  falls  with  siiecial  weight  upon  the  employee  at  the  common  labor 
rates.  In  his  case,  reduced  earnings  cut  still  deeper  into  the  fund  required  for 
h:»re  essentials.  Higher-paid  workers  in  the  hog  departments,  e.  g..  are  likely 
to  be  temporarily  transferred  to  other  departments,  because  the  management  does 
not  want  these  workers  to  quit  in  disgust  over  the  low  short-time  earnings; 
their  skill  makes  them  hard  to  replace,  once  they  escape  from  the  blood  and 
other  disagreeable  features  of  a  packing  plant.  But  managements  tend  to 
assume  that  in  the  "common  labor"  classification  replacements  will  be  easier. 
Higher  wage  rates  would  hold  many  of  these  woikers.  But  managements,  even 
during  the  labor-shortage  period  of  wartime,  calculate  that  heavy  labor  turn-over 
entails  less  expense  than  something  more  closely  approximating  a  living  wage. 
We  think  this  is  mistaken  and  .short-sighted  from  management's  point  of  view. 
But  even  if  their  method  "saves  money"  it  clearly  saddles  society  with  high 
human  costs. 
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Since  this  cominittee  is  immediately  concerned  only  with  that  part  of  the  wage- 
picture  aff(H:'ting  workers  who  receive  less  than  65  cents  an  hour,  attention  will 
now  be  more  narrowly  directed  to  these  workers.  As  previously  stated,  women 
employees'  basic  common  labor  I'ate — except  on  the  west  coast,  where  m(^t 
packing  has  not  yet  attained  major  yroiK)rtions — is  everywhere  paid  at  the  rate 
of  (52  cents  or  less  per  hour.* 

Women,  according  to  the  War  Manpower  C-ommissicm,  constitute  2.1  percent 
of  the  labor  force  in  meat  packing.  In  many  departments  they  provide  tlej 
entire  personnel.  It  mij?ht  be  assumed,  however,  that  most  of  the  women  worker.«^ 
receive  enough  alH)ve  the  minimum  rates  to  push  them  over  the  6'>-cent  line. 
However,  careful  inquiry  indicates  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  women  workers 
receive  less  than  (15  cents  an  hour — and  in  the  Scmth,  of  course,  the  percentage 
is  almost  certainly  100. 

Men  workers  below  (55  cents  an  hour  are  limited,  for  the  large  companies,  to 
the  South.  Small  companies  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  frequently  pjw 
their  less  skilled  workers  less  tium  05  cents  per  hour.  Nor  is  It  to  be  overlooke^J 
that  the  South  will  undoubtedly  grow  as  a  meat-packing  area,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  growth  of  the  livestock  industry.  Meanwhile,  the  present  size  and  importance 
of  the  industry  in  the  South  is  not  to  be  minimized. 

No  doubt  close  estimates  can  be  sui)plied  to  the  committee  by  the  United  States 
Depfirtment  of  Labor  as  to  the  aggregate  volume  of  employment  in  the  meat- 
iwcking  industry  which  is  rated  at  65  c(^nts  or  less,  with  a  break-down  by  sex  if 
that  is  desired. 

In  appraising  the  previously  mentioned  "competitive  drag"  resulting  from  low 
wages  in  this  industry,  additional  important  considerations  must  be  taken 
into  account.  One  is  the  fact  that  workers  in  lower-jxiid  classitications,  at  or 
very  close  to  the  basic  comnu>n  labor  rate,  comprise  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
employment.^  Another  consideration  is  clearly  revealed  by  the  following  8ta,t«- 
ment  from  a  Swift  &  Co.  source: 

"The  basic  wage  rate  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  entire  wage  structure 
Is  built."' 

This  quoted  statement  calls  attention  to  a  familiar  fact:  The  t,'ommon  labor 
rate  provides  the  foundation  upon  which  differentials  in  respect  to  more  {^killed 
jobs  are  built.  That  is,  if  the  foundation  is  low,  the  whole  wage  structure  will 
be  substandard.    And  the  way  to  change  this  is  to  raise  the  foundation. 

Foundation  raising  can  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  including  collective 
bargaining  which  has  made  great  headway  in  the  few  short  years  since  this 
union  appeared  uix)n  the  scene.  But  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above — not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  functioning  of  the  "chain"  lay-out  of  plants  in  the  industry 
which  has  b(^n  described — we  would  welcome  a  raising  and  an  evening  up  of 
the  industry's  wage  foundation  through  statutory  enactment  by  Congress. 

The  T^ig  Vouv  conipaiu'es  in  particular  sp'^'ik  of  themselves  and  are  described 
in  the  industry  as  "national  packers."  They  are  by  no  means  unique  in  iKMnp 
national  concerns.  But  we  ho'd  that  these  giant  nation-wide  networks  in  our 
Industry  afford  especially  strong  demonstration  of  the  need  for  national  minimum 
wage  standards  for  the  workers  who  are  such  a  vital  factor  in  the  industry. 

lyittle,  except  by  implication,  so  far  has  l>een  said  here  on  the  unmet  living 
requirements  of  families  of  packing-house  workers  who  receive  less  than  65 
cents  per  hour.  The  committee  has  had  much  convincing  evidence  on  this  all- 
important  side  of  the  sub 'ect.  Tl)ere  is  essentially  little  to  add  with  re.spect  to 
packing-house  workers — (^xccpt  to  point  out  that  special  living  costs  are  imiK»sed 
upon  them  in  consequence  of  special  health  and  accident  hazards  arising  nut 
of  the'r  work  and  thr^  the  lowest  paid  workers  are  largely  concentrated  in  the 
most  disfigreeable  and  nnhv'althy  sections  of  the  packing  plant. 

We  would,  however,  like  to  call  the  committee's  nttention  to  an  analysis  pre- 
pared concerning  the  cost-of-1'ving  situation  confronting  our  large  membership 
at  the  Big  Four  plants  in  Onirhn.  This  anaiypis  Is  a  section  in  our  brief  favoring 
the  elimination  of  the  existing  geographical  wag*^  rate  differentials  in  meat 
packing.  The  brief  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Nntionnl  Meat  Packing  Com- 
mission (acting  under  NWLB  procedure)  durijig  the  course  of  hearings  at 
Chicago. 

1  A  further  rxception  is  the  Rath  Packing  Co..  which  pays  63  cents  at  its  larjre  plant  In 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

'See.  e.  s..  Lvnn  Ranisev  Edminster,  Meat  Packing  and  Slaughtering.  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Social  Sciences.  Vol.  lO*.  p.  248.  '  * 

■''Swift  Sc  Co.'s  Training  roiirnep.  Traininir  Division.  Industrial  Relations  Department. 
Chicafro.  111.,  August  1942.  Series  O.  Employees'  Earnings  for  Services.  Lesson  II — 
Wage  Scales,  .T<»b  Rates,  and  Occupational  Ratings. 


Minimum  rates  in  the  Omaha  plants  are  70  cents  for  men  and  59  cents  for 
women.  Wage  and  income  computations  contained  in  the  quoled  statement  below 
are  in  terms  of  70  cents  per  hour.  In  view  of  the  bill  being  considered  by  ihis 
committee  providing  within  2  years  for  a  70'Cent  minimum  hourly  rate,  this 
material  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  committee.  Because  the  committee 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  a  minimum  rate  which  would  apply  to  women  as 
well  as  men,  it  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  present  70-cent-an-hour  male  worker 
in  Omaha,  a  northern  city,  typically  has  a  family  to  support— a  condition  of  course 
also  applying  to  more  than  a  few  women  workers. 

If  there  might  be  an  inclination  to  believe  that  raising  59-cent  women  workers 
in  Omaha  to  65  cents  has  no  relevance  for  70-cent  workers,  it  is  in  order  to  recall 
the  previously  quo'ed  statement  from  Swift  &  Co.  ta  the  effect  that  the  common 
labor  wage  rate  is  the  basic  foundation  for  the  whole  wage  structure.  In  other 
words,  raising  the  59-cent  foundation  to  65  cents  would  result  in  changing  the 
entire  wage  structure,  including  the  70-cent  rate  for  men.  (Parenthetically,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  our  contracts  with  the  companies  provide  for  paying 
women  the  same  rates  as  men  where  the  work  is  the  same.) 

The  reproduced  material  on  Omaha  follows  : 

"low  income  workers  in  omaha-councfl  bluffs 

"Prewar  income  and  expenditure  data  for  Omaha,  Nebr.-Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
are  of  value  in  providing  perspective  with  regard  to  the  present  cost-of-living 
situation  and  als(»  for  the  light  thrown  on  the  prospect  for  the  near  future.  This 
meat-packing  center  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  most  others  in  respect  to  the 
cost  of  living.  The  situation  of  low-paid  packing-house  workers  in  a  few  localities 
might  be  slightly  better,  while  in  others  it  is  worse — in  southern  cen'ers  mate- 
rially worse.  The  study  of  consumer  purchases  **  reveals  that  for  wage  earners 
averaging  $638  income  per  year  in  1935-36,  expenditures  averaged  $844,  leaving 
an  average  net  deficit  of  $184  for  the  year.*  Deficits  continued  to  exist  for  family 
inct  mes  up  to  and  including  those  averaging  $1,391.  where  the  deficit  averaged  $27 
and  affecting  47  percent  of  all  families  receiving  this  income^  Only  for  the  group 
averaging  $1,025  did  a  "net  surplus"  ($45)  develop.  This  was  the  record  when 
living  costs  were  much  lower  than  they  are  at  present. 

"Commenting  on  the  effect  of  wartime  living  cost  increases  on  the  lowest  paid 
group  of  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  workers  just  cited,  A.  F.  Hinrichs,  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  under  date  of 
May  16,  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  research  director  for  this  union: 
'A  price  increase  of  20  percent  has  serious  implications  for  these  families  and  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  If  living  standards  are  maintained,  more  of  the 
families  will  spend  in  excess  of  the  year's  income  and  accumulate  debts,  some  of 
which  may  never  be  paid.  If  the  scale  of  living  is  further  reduced,  the  health  of 
the  families  is  endangered.  This  group  spent  only  $2.10  per  week  per  person  on 
food  in  ir35-36.  At  that  time  very  few  large  city  families  spending  this  amount 
had  adequate  diets  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication 
4r2,  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels,  p.  58).  Obviously,  if  the 
fjimilies  have  not  increased  iheir  food  expenditures,  but  altered  their  food  choices, 
the  higher  prices  have  meant  a  larger  number  of  low-income  families  with  poor 

diets.' 

"This  statement  of  Mr.  Hinrichs  applies  in  large  measure  to  a  high  percentage 
of  the  families  whose  incomes  ranged  up  to  $1,391,  where  a  deficit  was  shown  for 
the  group  as  a  whole.  Here  it  is  pertinent  to  no'e  that  70-cents-per-hour  workers — 
if  they  were  employed  the  almost-unheard-of  average  of  50  full  40-hour  weeks  a 
year— would  gross  $1,400.  But  pay-roll  deductions  would  cut  this  down  mate- 
rially. The  woman  worker  with  dependents — a  condition  which  holds  for  many 
women  emplo.vees  in  meat  packing — would  be  correspondingly  worse  off. 

"For  a  certain  proportion  of  families  during  the  war,  in  meat  packing  as  in 
other  industries,  there  has  been  more  than  one  breadwinner.  But  for  other 
families,  loss  of  the  main  or  sole  breadwinner  has  worsened  the  family-income 
situation,  making  it  more  difficult  to  meet  the  much  higher  living  costs  which 
especially  strike  these  families  in  wartime.    Irrespective,  however,  of  the  net 

^»  Familv  Expenditures  in  Six  t^rhan  Communities  of  the  West  Central  Rocky  Mountain 
Region.  1935-,36.  lUill.  646.  Vol.  II,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  S*^atistics, 
in  cooperation  with  Works  Progress  Administration    (1940).     Table  1.  pn.   10.3  ff. 

"♦Recording  the  dilTerence  as  .'K184  rather  than  $206  was  because  of  discronancies  in 
family  records  on  receipts  and  disbursements.  Therefore,  a  "net  balance  difference"  is 
given  ;  in  this  instance  it  is  ?22  (ibid.,  table,  p.  103,  and  glossary,  p.  279). 
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effect  of  various  counteracting  influences,  this  is  certain :  After  the  war,  family 
incomes  will  be  very  largely  supplied  by  one  breadwinner.  The  trend  in  Uiis 
direction  is  increasingly  observable  in  many  centers. 

"current  food  costs  in  OMAHA 

"An  indication  of  wljat  the  low-income  family  is  faced  with  on  the  basis  ()f 
present  living  costs  is  provided  by  the  food  budget,  prepared  by  the  Community 
Welfare  Council  of  Omaha,  an  agency  supi)orted  by  the  Community  ChPSt. 
The  budget  is  presented  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  in  money  cost.  It  is  care- 
fully drawn  up  for  men  and  women,  difCerentiating  as  to  retiuiroments  dejieud- 
ing'on  whether  the  man  is  'active,'  'moderatively  active,'  or  'setlentary'  and  for 
the  woman  depending  on  whether  she  is  'active,'  'moderately  active,'  seden- 
tary,' 'pregnant,'  or  'nursing.'  In  addition,  varying  retiuirements  based  on 
age  are  specified  for  children  through  the  age  of  12  years  and  sepaiately  for 
boys  and  girls  above  thi?.t  age. 

"On  the  basis  of  prices  as  of  February  21,  1945,  the  council  found  that  a  faimly 
of  four  comprised  of  an  active  man,  a  moderately  active  woman,  a  girl  of  lo. 


weelxly  purchases  under  the  heading  of  'Meat,  poultry,  tisli,  cheese— 8  pounds' 
demonstrate  that  economy  was  a  primary  consideration  in  'the  council's  recom- 
mendations :  'Liver,  1  pound,  S;")  cents :  chuck,  8  pounds.  28  points.  87  cents ;  heart, 
2  pounds.  40  cents;  cheese,  1  pound.  33  cents:  codfish,  1  pound,  35  cents'— a 
total  of  $2.30  per  week  for  this  essential  group  of  foods. 

"Currently,  a  70  cents  an  hour  packing-hou.se  worker,  at  the  generous  estimate 
of  take-home  pay  of  $105  per  month,  on  the  basis  of  the  Community  Weltare 
Council  of  Omaha's  carefully  worked  out  budget,  would  be  retiuired  to  spend 
from  $55  to  $60  per  month  for  food  alone  for  a  family  of  four.  This  is  more 
than  50  percent  of  his  monthly  income,  far  above  the  30  to  32  percent  (in  itself 
high)  which  is  usually  assumed  for  low-income  families. 

"Every  community  has  special  features  about  the  cost  of  living  in  relation  to 
particular  types  of  employment  or  particular  groups.  Omaha  is  no  exception 
so  far  as  packinghouse  workers  are  concerned.  For  example,  most  of  the  large 
number  of  Negro  workers  with  jobs  in  the  packing  plants  of  South  Omaha 
reside  on  the  north  side  of  Omaha.  That  means  that  they  must  ride  streetcars, 
traversing  the  city's  mnin  business  district,  for  an  average  of  from  5  to  (J  miles. 
Many  white  workers  also  take  this  long  trip,  the  excessively  crowded  housing 
situation  in  South  Omaha  making  this  necessary.  A  large  additional  proportion 
of  the  workers  drive  automobiles  from  nearby  small  towns,  up  to  a  distance  of 
15  miles  or  more — an  expensive  form  of  transportation.  A  minimum  of  5  per- 
cent are  estimated  to  reside  in  Council  Bluffs,  a  locati(»n  wliich.  in  addition  to 
the  distance  factor,  necessitates  a  5-cent  toll  charge  for  crossing  the  Missouri 
River.*" 

"The  real  cost  involved  in  the  time  and  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  money 
outlay,  often  entailed  by  getting  to  work  is  frequently  overlooked  in  discussions 
of  living  costs.  If  complete  evidence  were  available  it  is  certain  that  many 
situations  similar  to  that  at  Omaha  would  be  found. 

"The  South  Omaha  area  itself,  where  large  numbers  of  packinghouse  workers 
reside,  when  measured  by  housing  conditions  and  other  familiar  criteria,  reveals 
a  substandard  state  of  things  which  has  been  chronic  for  a  long  time  and  which 
reflects  the  substandard  income  status  of  a  high  proportion  of  the  packinghouse 
workers.  The  detailed  statistics  demonstrating  this  are  contained  in  the  study. 
An  Ecological  Study  of  Omalia,  by  T.  Earl  Snllinger,  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Omaha.**''  The  study  is  based  on  "geographical  units"  as  em- 
employed  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  its  enumeration  districts  in  1930.'" 

"<»  Mimeographed  material  supplied  by  the  Community  Welfare  Council  of  Omaha. 

'*»  It  may  be  noted  that  streetcar  fares  are  higher  in  Omaha  than  in  Chicago — a  10-cent 
cash  fare  as  compared  with  8  cents.  In  Omaha  three  tokejis  ar*  sold  for  25  cents ;  but 
even  for  those  who  take  advantage  of  this,  the  fare  is  still  sliglitly  higher  than  Chicago's. 

"52  Published  by  the  bureau  of  social  research,  department  of  sociology,  Municipal  Uni- 
versitv  of  Omaha.  19.'i8. 

"M  Detail  for  most  of  South  Omaha  is  set  forth  in  the  description  of  census  enumeration 
districts  Nos.  80,  81,  pp.  33-34  of  Professor  Sullinger's  study. 

"Source  :  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  Geographical  Wage  Rate  Dif- 
ferentials in  the  Meat  Packing  Industry,  July  1945,  pp.  49-52." 
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In  relation  to  the  geneml  problem  before  it,  undoubtedly  the  committee  will 
not  regard  as  decisive  its  opinion  on  the  ability  of  any  particular  industry  to  pay 
the  modest  minimum  of  65  cents  per  hour.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  comment  briefly  on  this  factor  relative  to  meat  packing. 

We  have  already  cited  the  extremely  minor  part,  6  to  7  percent,  which  plant 
labor  makes  up  of  total  costs  in  this  industry.  And  we  have  given  a  summery 
portraval  of  the  handsome  profit  record  of  the  industry  during  the  war.  This 
record'  with  labor  costs  being  so  relatively  small,  could  not  have  been  due 
directly  or  chiefly  to  the  low  wages  paid  packing-house  labor. 

But  questions  may  arise  about  the  future.  The  immediate  future  is  the  financial 
reports  for  the  year  ending  Octobei  28.  Remembering  that  volue  of  production 
is  so  important  in  determining  profits  in  this  industry,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Depjirtment  of  Agriculture  estimates  11)45  meat  production  as  only  8  percent 
below  the  all-time  record  of  1944. 

Indicative  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  beyond  October  28,  a  number  of 
clues  on  the  profit  outlook  are  worth  citing.  Packing  companies  are  paying  ceil- 
ing and  near-ceiling  prices  for  livestock,  showing  their  conviction  that  a  demand 
situation  is  in  prospect  which  will  be  highly  profitable.  Demand  not  only  comes 
from  meat-hungry  Americans  but,  in  addition,  from  much  hungrier  populations 
in  Europe  who.  through  TTNRRA,  loans,  or  cash  on  the  barrel,  are  anxious  to 
consume  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  meat.  In  the  face  of  this  demand 
situation,  the  packers  evidence  no  worry  over  curtailed  purchases  by  the  Army 
procurement  officers. 

Fuither  evidence  thsit  the  packers  are  "sitting  pretty"  is  the  current  active 
refinancing,  facilitated  by  recent  and  prospective  profit  records,  and  the  exten- 
sive recent  purchases  of  indeptMident  packing  company  plants  by  larger  companies, 
particularly  in  the  South,  where  wages  are  especially  out  of  line  with  living  costs. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that,  as  in  other  industries,  substantial  tax  refunds 
are  slated  for  the  packing  companies;  and  further,  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's recommendation  for  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax,  that  great  addi- 
tions are  in  pi-ospect  for  stockholders  from  this  source. 

As  for  continued  high  volume,  livestock  numbers  out  on  the  range  and  in  the 
feed  lots  assure  slaughter  totals  far  above  prew^ar  averages  for  at  least  2  to  3 
yea  rs. 

After  that?  Much  of  the  answer  depends  on  whether  the  mass  of  consumers 
have  sufficiently  full  empl<»yment  at  .sufficiently  high  income  levels  to  buy  meat 
in  the  quantity  and  cjuality  justifying  farmers  to  maintain  livestock  production. 
It  needs  no  proof  that  workers  whose  earnings  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
rates  at  less  than  65 — or  70 — cents  per  hour  for  38  hours  a  week  (prewar  aver- 
age in  meat  packing)  do  not  provide  the  national  foundation  which  will  induce 
farmers  to  maintain  their  livestock  output. 

There  may  be  irony  in  the  circumstance  that  packing  house  workers,  who  help 
produce  the  Nation's  meat,  provide  a  large-scale  example  of  the  impediment  to 
full  employment,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory,  which  arises  when  mass  pur- 
chasing power  is  too  low.  How  real  this  is  may  be  made  more  vivid  by  again 
examining  the  meat  item  components  which  are  advised  f^r  low-income  workers 
by  Omaha's  rommunity  Welfare  Touncil.  (See  the  quoted  statement  above, 
by  Omaha's  Community  Welfare  Council.      (See  the  quoted   statement  above.) 

Packing-house  workers  are  far  from  unique  in  illustrating  this  problem  en 
ma.sse.  That  is  the  significance  of  their  situation  in  x)ointing  to  the  urgent  need 
for  the  legislation  which  is  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Resr)ectfully  submitted. 

United  Packinghouse  Workers 
OF  America,  CIO., 
By  Lewis  J.  Clark, 

International  President. 

(Prepared  by  Research  Department,  515  Engineering  Bldg.,  205  West  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  111.) 
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ExHirrr  22 

Bbiif  of  Michigan  Bean  Shippkks  Association,  Michigan  Bi:an  Producers 
Association,  Ni.w  York  State  Bkan  SniPPi-yis  Association,  and  Rocky  xMoun- 
T\iN  Be\n  D/.alkks  Association,  In  Opposition  to  the  Elimination  of  bxTioN 
18  (a)  (10),  "Area  of  rKODUcrioN"  Exemption  raoM  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  as  Proposed  by  Section  7  of  S.  1349 

This  brief  is  respectfully  submitted  by  courtesy  of  the  permission  which  the 
committee  extended  tln-ough  Mr.  R.  B.  Bowden,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  testimony 

on  October  9,  1945.  .      .,        ,  ^^  „„«««; « 

Mv  name  is  William  P.  Smith.  I  am  attorney  for  the  above  named  associa- 
tions, whose  members  compose  the  major  part  of  the  dry  edible  bean  industry 
in  the  United  States,  both  farm  cooperative  and  independent  shippers,  as  well  as 
growers.  I  also  own  and  operate  a  200-acre  farm  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  located 
in  the  heart  of  tlie  bean-producing  area  of  that  State.  .      ,  , 

In  Michigan,  with  which  I  am  more  intimately  familiar,  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  bean  crop  is  handled  by  farmer-owned  cooperati>  e  elevators,  acting 
through  their  agencv,  the  Michijian  Elevator  Exchange.  The  balance  is  handk^ 
by  independentlv  owned  elevators,  the  stock  of  many  of  these^  also  being  owned 
in  whole  or  in  large  part  by  farmer-growers.  These  elevators,  including  the  coop- 
eratives, handling  approximately  98  percent  of  the  Michigan  bean  crop  and  total- 
ing in  excess  of  300,  are  members  of  the  ^lichigan  Bean  Shippers  As.sociatioa. 
Several  thousand  of  the  growers  have  their  own  organization  the  Michigan  Bjau 
Producers  Association,  which  is  highly  representative  of  the  farmers   interest  in 

this  large  and  imiwrtant  cash  crop.  .  i.    *  „ ,,  ma 

T-he  New  York  State  B(\an  Shippers  Association's  members  consist  of  some  10 J 
elevators  in  that  State  and  handle  the  processing  and  marketing  of  approximately 
95  percent  of  the  dry  edible  beans  grown  there,  where  this  crop  is,  likewise,  an 
important  part  of  farming  operations,  particularly  in  the  western  portion  of  the 

State 

The  same  situation  is  true  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  B^an  P-''i\^^\:^ss()ciation, 
comprised  of  some  150  members,  locate<l  in  the  States  of  C<»lora(lo   New  M?xko 
Wyoming.  Nebraska,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  handling  approximately  85  percent 
of  the  dry,  edible  bean  crop  therein.  .         •„ 

The  bean  industry,  as  represented  by  these  rowers  and  elevator  operators,  is 
firmlv  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  the  "area  of  production"  exemptn)!!  as  now 
and  -sincrits  inception,  contained  in  section  13    (a)    (/^>  .^^^^^j  .^j^'FJ^^^'^^^ 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  is  now  proposed  by  section  <  of  S.  1340,  vshich  is  uuaer 

consideration  bv  vour  committee.  ,«.,..  <« 

Un  ier  the  authority  of  the  congressional  directive  to  define  the  ''area  of  pro- 
duction,"  contained  in  section  13  (a)  (10)  of  the  present  act,  the  Wage-Hour 
Adminiitrator.  npon  petition  of  the  bean  industry,  held  an  extensive  hearing  in 
Washington  in  November  1U38.  This  was  the  first  of  such  hearings  so  held,  and  as 
th*^  result  of  394  nages  of  testimony  l)v  growers,  elevator  operators,  and  marketing 
splc'tllsts?  thfASnistra         on  December  22,  1938,  promulgated  the  following 

^^^Secti^on  536.2.  "Area  of  production"  as  used  in  section  13  (a)  (10)  of  the 
PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AcT.-Au  individual  shall  be  regarded  f  . ^^P^^^-^^  ,/"  .^^^^^ 
"area  of  production"  within  the  meaning  of  section  13  (a)  (10),  in  »».i»<l>;»f; 
packing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  <lrying.  preparing  m  their 
mw  or  natu -arstnte,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities  for 
market,  or  in  making  cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  products. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦** 

.  "(c)  With  respect  to  dry  edible  beans,  if  he  is  so  engaged  in  an  establishment 
which  is  a  first  concentration  point  for  the  processing  of  such  beans  into  standard 
comercial  grades  for  marketing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state.  As  used  in  this 
subsection  (c),  "tirst  concentration  point"  means  a  place  where  such  beans  are 
first  assembled  from  nearby  farms  for  such  .processing  but  shall  not  include  any 
establishment  normally  receiving  a  portion  of  the  beans  assembled  from  other 

first  concentration  points."  ,  .  ^.  ,  ^.         ,  «   •   „ 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  denied  that  the  existing  regulation,  defining 
the  "area  of  production"  as  it  relates  to  dry  edible  beans,  has  operated  and  been 
administered  for  nearly  7  years  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division     It  is  of  importance,  also,  that  its  administration  has  caused  very  little 
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difflcultv  insofar  as  the  bean  industry  itself  is  concerned.  No  cases  at  all  involv- 
ing the  question  have  been  taken  into  the  courts  by  the  Administrator,  and  only 
one  court  action  has  l)een  brought  by  an  employtn?.  In  this  only  controversy  to 
reach  the  courts,  Remington  versus  Shaw,  decided  by  the  United  States  district 
Court,  western  district,  Michigan,  January  12,  1942,  the  court  fully  sustained  the 
Administrator's  definition. 

In  any  consideration  of  this  matter,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  dry  edible 
beans  are  received  by  the  elevator  and  leave  the  elevator  in  their  raw  or  natural 
state  and  with  their  form  unchanged.  In  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  the 
beans  are  received  in  "thresher-rnn"  condition— that  is,  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  come  fro«m  the  fields— but  it  is  mandatory  that  the  beans  be  cleaned 
and  processed  to  the  offi-ial  United  States  or  State  grades  before  they  can  be 
entered  into  distributive  channels  for  distribution  for  consumption. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  its  own  bean-grading  standards 
and  regulation,  expressly  provides  therein  that—  ^ 

"No  dry  edible  beans  of  picking  stock  grade  or  "no  established  grade  will  be 
permitted  to  move  between  plants  within  the  State  of  Michigan  without  inspec- 
tion, except  for  the  purpose  of  processing  to  grade,  and  shall  not  be  placed  into 
trade  chai  nels  for  consumption  until  they  are  processed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  one  of  the  established  grades"  (Michigan  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
Regulation  No.  501,  p.  7). 

The  official  United  States  standards  for  beans  also  make  it  mandatory  that— 
"Beans  shall  be  graded  and  designated  according  to  the  respective  grade  require- 
ments of  their  appropriate  class  and  according  to  the  special  grades  applicable." 
Various  factors  determine  the  extent  of  the  bean-producing  areas  in  actual 
practice.    In  Bean  Culture,  by  E.  V.  Hardenburg,  of  Cornell  University,  published 
in  1927  by  the  MacMillan  Co.,  this  is  clearly  brought  out,  on  page  44,  as  follows : 
"Extent  or  geography  of  dry-bean  production   varies  with   such   factors  as 
rainfall,  distribution,   temperature,  cropping  system,  and   marketing  facilities. 
•     •     •     The  factor  of  light  rainfall  in  the  autumn  accounts  in  part  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  industry  in  western  New  York,  in  the  'Thumb'  district  of  Michi- 
gan and  in  the  important  bean  districts  of  the  Middle  and  Far  Western  States." 
And,  this  further  factor,  particularly  significant  here: 

"Owing  to  the  necessity  of  special  labor-saving  devices  to  clean  and  prepare  the 
crop  for  market,  the  prospective  grower  must  first  assure  himself  that  such 
facilities  are  available  to  his  locality." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  after  the  beans  have  been  threshed  they  still 
are  not  in  condition  where  they  can  be  shipped  out  of  the  area  of  production, 
nor  will  they  be  accepted  by  the  consumer.  With  any  substantial  quantity  of 
beans,  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  put  them  into  the  condition  which  con- 
sumers demand ;  with  any  quantity  at  all,  it  is  both  impractical  and  uneconomical. 
Hence,  since  beans  became  of  any  importance  commercially,  it  has  been  the  estab- 
lished custom  for  the  elevators  to  buy  the  farmers'  beans  on  the  basis  of  the 
condition  in  which  they  will  be  compelled  to  place  thom  for  the  consumer,  and 
to  chearge  the  cost  of  placing  them  in  this  condition  to  the  farmer  himself  by 
/making  a  deduction  from  the  price  paid  to  him  for  the  beans  in  their  thresher-run 
condition.  In  other  words,  this  is  an  essential  step  in  preparing  the  beans  for 
the  market,  which  the  farmer  cannot,  as  a  practical  matter,  otherwise  reach.  As 
he  cannot  perform  this  operation  himself,  he  merely  pays  others  to  do  it  for  him. 
It  w^as  for  the  foregoing  reason,  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  (Rpt.  No.  728,  76th  Cong..  1st  sess., 
accompanving  H.  R.  6635,  Social  Security  Act  amendments  of  1939)  specifically 
referred  to  and  exempted  the  cleaning  of  beans  as  "agricultural  labor"  on  the 
ground  that  "such  services  are  an  integral  part  of  farming  activities." 

1 1  view  of  tliis  situation,  which  finds  its  direct  counterpart  in  the  Admin- 
istrator's definition  of  "area  of  production"  relating  to  dry  edible  beans,  it  is 
clear,  we  submit,  that  the  processing  of  the  beans  to  the  grades  required  for 
marketing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the 
farmer's  crop  having  any  market  at  all  in  the  present  day  and  age.  No  elevator 
buys  the  beans  for  its  own  use,  and  could  not  possibly  be  considered  as  the 
market  for  which  the  farmer  must,  of  necessity,  preipare  his  crop.  Further- 
more, he  certainly  is  not  growing  the  beans  for  his  own  use,  but  for  market, 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  his  preparation  of  the  crop  for  the  consumntive 
market  which  it  is  designed  to  reach,  the  processing,  including  hand-picking, 
grading,  drying,  etc.,  must  of  n'^cessitv.  both  practically  and  legally,  be  per- 
formed within  the  actual  "area  of  proi^uctlon." 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  drv  edil>le  bean  crop  returns  to  the  farmers  of 
the  United   States  an   average  exceeding  $50,000,000   annually.    The   acreage 
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planted  will   ranjre  from   l.r.(H),00(>  to  2,00().0()0  anes,   and  on   this  area  from 
12,(HK),(XK)  to  15,(K)0,00(>  baj?s  <.f  beans  are  i.roduced  each  y;;«"\^  ,.rndnped   in 

The  leading  type  is  the  white  navy  or  pea  bean,  00  percent  pioduced  in 
MiThUn  a.  d  mo^  of  the  remainder  in  New  York  State.  This  tj^e  comprises 
on  the  average  one-third  of  all  beans.  The  (Jreat  Northern  bean,  «  ^'ompa^^^^^^^^^^^ 
eweon?er,  is^  a  large  white  bean  comp<^ting  with  the  navy  bean  In  the  retail 
erc^erv  trade,  and  since  lfl2S  has  represent*^  on  the  average  13  percent  of  the 
fona  supply  of  "all  edible  beans.  4'hese  are  prodnc-ed  in  ^--^^^^^^^^J^IZ 
southern  Idaho,  south  central  Montana,  northwestern  and  central  Wyoming,  and 

western  Nebraska.  ,,       t  -^  i  i:.«„o  fr-i^m   raU- 

Other  principal  tvpes  of  beans  are  the  small  whites  and  l>ma«/r**™  can 

fornia,  marrows  from  New  Y..rk  State,  pintos  from  y''^^»''\*'';,  ;!"'VnH '  if^red 
pinks  from  California,  small  reds  fnmi  southern  Idaho  and  .^'^^^^'^^y*]'  ^"^^^^^^^ 
kidneys  from  Michigan  and  New  York  State,  and  cranberries  trom  Lalifoinm 

''tt^f^s^'always  been  the  settled  practice  in  the  bean  industry  Jo  make  a  dei  " 
tion  for  processing  the  beans,  from  the  amount  paid  to  the  farmer  f«r  the  u 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
farmer  sells  his  beans  to  the  elevaK.r,  this  is  absolutely  essential 

The  reascm  for  this  deduction  from  the  farm  price  is  veiy  appau.nt.  as 
heretofore  stated,  the  beans  are  delivered  by  the  gr.>wer  in  t  »^;^f  "•;--^:"J\^^^'^;^^^ 
tion  and  of  varying  grades.  If  they  were  of  equal  quality,  it  might  be  arMied 
that  the  processing  cost  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consunuu-,  but  with  each  lot 
of  the  beans  of  a  (lifforent  grade  and  carrying,  as  they  do  a  uniform  base  price 
it  isnecessary  for  the  grower  to  take  a  corresponding  deduction  to  br  ng  the 
lUer  grades  to  that  uniform  level  for  marketing.  This  is  an  entirely  difterent 
situation  from  that  involved  in  production  of  a  m«""^'i^*^"/^*ij^^„V^^^^\  deducted 
Tn  h-ind-nacking  the  beans  to  grade,  the  same  amount  per  pound  deducted 
from  th^fa  me  fc>i  tmrJperation  is  paid  to  the  bean  pickers.  The  elevators 
historically  op^^^^  on  an  exceedingly  small  margin  of  profit,  and  could  not 
^rvh'tf  [hefwer:  required  to  absorb  the  charge.  In  the  ^^^f-^^^^^^^ 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  dictating  the  price  which  the  consumer 
will  nav  it  is  equally  impossible  to  pass  the  charge  along  to  him. 

Th?  only  aUernative,  therefore,  which  removal  of  the  present  exemption 
woT^d  bdng  about,  would  be  to  increase  further  the  deduction  ;>  the  amount 
paid  to  the  grower.  It  is  not  believed  that  such  a  solution  is  the  P"rP^se  or 
intention  of  the  Congress.  As  stated  by  Congressman  Biermann  of  Iowa,  at 
the  time  he  iiitroduce<l  the  amendment  which  btH-ame  section  13  (a)  (W). 
^ThTamendinent  I  have  offered  includes  only  the  first  processing  of  things 
that  come  off  the  farm.  The  important  point  is  that  the  farmer  pays  the  bill 
for  this  processing.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"The  Members  from  the  South  will  agree  that  the  man  who  raises  the  cotton 
mvs  for  ginnin-  tbe  cotti.n.     *     *     *     when  the  cost  of  ginning  the  cotton  in- 
c?4ses  tifeZim:;  gets  j        so  much  less:  and  our  contention  and  the  conten- 
HoroMie  f^irm  orpinizations  is  that  this  bill  designed  to  help  labor  should  no 
be  so  worded  that  it  put.,  another  burden  <ui  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 
(Congressional   Record,   May  24,   19.S8,   pp.   0741,   9(42.)        ^     ^  ^,      r,  •    t  .».^r 

F  rthermore,  the  basic  intent  of  Congress  in  its  enactment  of    he  Fair  L.d^r 

Standards  Act  was,  as  shown  by  its  preanible  to  ^1\"»''\^;  %?^;;tf.  "  ^^f.^^iXg 
ditions  detrimental   to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum   standaids  of  liv  ng 

necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  ^V?'^"'''  fnt^^metZl" 
ditions  it  is  declared,  should  be  eliminated  as  they  constitute  an  unfair  method 
oi  CO  npeiirie^do  labor  disputes,  spread  such  undesirable  labor  conditions 
among  the  workers  of  the  several  States,  and  interfere  with  the  orderly  and 
fairmarketingof  goods  in  commerce  between  the  States.  ,.    .     .    „  ,„i, 

Bi^  Congrels  declares  it  to  be  the  further  policy  of  the  act,  to  eliminate  such 
undcsii^ble  labor   conditions   without   substantially   curtailing  employment   or 

earning  power.  evidence  in  the  hearings  before  the  Wage-Hour  Ad- 

ministi-Ltor  is  c  ear  that  the  conditions  which  the  Congress  scmght  to  correct 
?^  the  enactnient  of  this  legislation  do  not  even  exist  among  the  bean  elevator 
einplovees  The  record  is  ilplete  with  testimony  that  many  of  the  bean  pickers 
own  their  own  homes,  have  put  their  children  through  college,  ^;<^yk  when  and 
al  thev  cbo<.se,  coming  and  going  at  will,  that  the  same  individuals  work  at 
the  elevators  year  after  year  and  the  labor  turn-over  is  negligible,  that  many 
of  the  bean  pickers  are  wives,  daughters,  and  relatives  of  the  farmers  living 
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in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  amount  they  earn  in  many  instances 
supplements  rather  than  constitutes  the  sole  family  income,  that  so-called 
»weat-8hop  conditions  do  not  even  exist  in  this  industry,  that  labor  employed 
in  the  bean  elevators  is  satisfied  and  labor  disputes  are  practically  unknown. 

Hence,  the  very  conditions  which  the  act  sought  to  eliminate  are  not  only 
nonexistent  among  the  employees  of  bean  elevators  engaged  in  the  hand-picking 
of  beans,  but  the  evidence  is  also  clear  that  forcing  them  to  maintain  the  basis 
essential  for  payment  of  the  minimum  wages  over  the  maximum  period  of  hours 
permitted,  will  force  upon  such  employees  the  exact  conditions  which  the  act 
endeavors  to  abolish.  And,  not  only  that  such  will  be  the  case,  but  that  this  must 
of  necesfity  be  accompanied  by  a  very  substantial  curtailment  of  employment, 
eflSciency,) 4ind  well-being  of  such  workers. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  the  committee  that  it  recommend  the  reten- 
tion of  the  "area  of  production"  exemption  as  it  now  appears  in  section  13  (a) 
(10)  of  the  i'air  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  is  only  by  this  means  that  recognition 
can  be  given  to  the  actualities  of  processing  farm  commodities,  such  as  dry 
edible  beans,  into  the  finished  farm  product  required  for  entry  into  the  con- 
sumptive trade  channels.  The  statutory  provision  is  fair,  reasonable,  and 
administratively  workable,  as  shown  by  its  successful  application  for  nearly 
7  years  in  the  dry  edible  bean  industry,  and  its  elimination  would  only  be  detri- 
mental, we  firmly  believe,  to  the  farmers,  elevator  operators,  and  employees 
alike. 

Michigan  Bean  Shippers  Association, 

Saginaw,  Mich., 

Michigan  Bkan  Producers  Association, 

Fenton,  Mich., 

New  York  State  Bean  Shippers  Association, 

Lyons,  N.  Y., 

Rocky  Mount.\in  Bean  Dealers  Association, 

Denver,  Colo. 

By  William  P.  Smith. 
OcTOBEa;  3<),  194r>, 


ExHiniT  23 

(The  following  testimony  was  presented  for  the  record  by  witnesses  of  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  CIO,  who  because  of 
the  limitations  of  time  were  unable  to  appear  before  the  committee:) 

Testimony  and  Deposition  of  Walter  White,  Employee  of  Royster  Guano  Co., 

Macon,  Ga. 

My  name  is  Walter  White.  I  live  in  Macon,  Ga.  I  came  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  a  delegation  of  representative  workers  from  my  community  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  Congress  the  absolute  necessity  of  establishing  a  minimum  wage 
level  which  is  consistent  with  our  desire  to  have  a  decent  American  standard  of 
living. 

First,  let  me  give  some  examples  of  wages  being  earned  in  my  area.  I  brought 
with  me  pay  vouchers  of  several  of  the  companies  in  my  community.  Fi-om  the 
Royster  Guano  Co.  where  I  work  I  have  pay  vouchers  which  show  take-home  pay 
in  six  cases  for  the  following  amounts :  $22.26,  $21.48,  $18.59,  $23.42,  $14.16,  and 
$21.48.  This  is  for  a  full  week's  work  and,  in  many  cases,  is  even  more  than 
40  hours'  work.  These  amounts  represent  the  earnings  of  men  with  families  with 
anywhere  from  two  to  seven  children.  We  have  just  been  able  to  negotiate  a 
new  rate  in  the  plant,  and  the  hiring  rate  is  now  55  cents  per  hour.  Out  of 
62  work  classifications  1  person  is  being  paid  72V>  cents;  4,  70  cents  per  hour; 
4,  65  cents ;  24,  60  cents ;  and  29,  55  cents  per  hour.  This,  of  course,  includes 
the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest,  skilled  in  the  plant. 

Again,  in  tlie  Massey  Gin  &  Machine  Co.,  a  foundry  in  my  area,  an  example 
of  several  of  the  earned  take-home  pay  vouchers  shows  the  following:  $22.87, 
$15.32,  $19.95,  and  two  more  at  $19.95.  The  common  labor  rate  is  50  cents  per 
hour.  The  highest  skilled  men  in- this  plant,  moulders,  etc.,  are  making  only  70 
cents  to  75  cents  per  hour  because  of  the  low  common  labor  rate.  As  in  the  case 
of  Royster  Guano,  these  are  earned  checks  of  married  men  with  large  families. 

Another  example — Burns  Brick  Co.,  which  is  located  in  my  area — shows  the 
following  five  examples  of  take-home  pay :  $14.47  for  40  hours ;  $14.05  for  42  hours ; 
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$19.(y2  for  44  hours:  $17.46  for  42%  honrs:  $21.36  for  42t/i  hours.  T  have  check 
vouchors  with  me  to  prove  that  the  rates  on  the  sample  checks  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  above  show  rates  running  at  38  cents  per  hour;  M  cents  per  hour:  41 
cents  per  hour,  an(!  50  cents  pt-r  hour,  which  is  even  behnv  the  minimum  wage- 

and-hour  law.  »^  .  ,    /-•         i 

Finallv,  other  examples  of  a  plant  in  my  area--Cherokw  ^^ick  Co— shows 
exanipU»s  of  take-home  pay  in  the  following  amounts :  $12.57.  $17.(52.  $16.()4,  ^\[}m, 
and  S12r>5.  The  hiring  rate  in  this  plant  is  45  cents  per  hour.  Even  monUlers 
and  kiln  repairmen,  who  are  considered  fairly  skilled,  are  getting  only  45  to  .^» 
cents  per  hour.  Again,  these  are  checks  of  family  men  with  average  dependents 
of  from  four  to  five  in  their  families.  ,  .    •    *u    cs^ ,«», 

This  is  only  one  side  of  the  story.  Most  people  say  that  living  costs  in  the  Nout  n 
are  much  cheaper  than  in  the  large  industrial  areas  where  WJ'ges  are  higher.  I 
would  like  to  show  that  my  experiences  and  those  of  the  people  who  work  with 
me  are  quite  different  from  what  everyone  believes  to  be  on  the  question  of  living 
costs  where  I  come  from.  , ,,  , 

In  the  first  place,  going  to  and  from  work  we  take  the  public  conveyances,  and 
that  means  20  cents  iier  day  carlare,  which  is  the  same  in  any  large  city,  and 
also  means  $1  or  $1.20  per  week  out  of  our  very  small  earnings.  Our  cigarettes, 
one  of  our  few  luxuries,  cost  us  20  to  22  cents  per  pack.  Here  are  some  of  our 
food  items:  Round  steak  in  my  community  is  37  cents  per  pound.  I  "'Y^.J"^^ 
checked  in  Washington  at  a  large  market  and  the  price  for  double  A  grade  is  40 
cents  iH'r  pound.  Here  are  some  of  the  other  prices  of  our  meats:  Center  cut 
pork  39  cents:  pork  shoulder  steak,  35  cents:  B  grade  beef  loin  boneless,  44 
cents;  b(»ne  end  steak,  85  cents;  round  steak,  87  cents:  T-bone,  44  cents.  These 
prices  are  not  very  much  cheai)er  than  what  is  being  paid  anywhere  else  for  these 

Our  grade  A  eggs  (large)  are'B7  cents,  the  same  as  ceiling  prices  here  in  the 
East  Our  medium  eggs  are  61  cents;  our  small,  51  cents— exactly  the  same  as 
the  prices  here.  Our  butter  costs  us  51  cents  per  pound.  Creamery  butter  ad- 
vertised in  the  paper  I  read  in  Washington  is  only  4t)  cents  per  pound.  Our  mar- 
garine is  23  to  27  cents :  here  in  the  E^ist  it  is  25  cents.  Table-dressed  chicken  costs 
us  62  cents  per  iwund  in  Macon.  The  markets  here  in  Washington  are  advertis- 
ing the  same  (luality  chickens  for  41  cents  per  pound.  Milk  is  14  cents  a  quart,  the 
same  as  in  the  East.  ,  __. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  how  we  can  buy  these  items  with  the  wages  we  make,     we 

can't ' 

Clothing  Is  higher  than  even  in  the  large  industrial  areas.  Work  shirts  for 
which  we  paid  98  cents  before  the  war  are  now  $1.98.  Dress  shirts  for  which  we 
paid  $1  50  are  now  $2.75.  Our  shoes  run  30  percent  higher.  We  used  to  be  able 
to  get  men's  shorts  for  25  cents ;  now  the  cheapest  we  can  get  them  is  $1.  The 
same  is  true  of  clothes  for  our  women  and  children. 

Decent  housing— wTienever  we  can  get  it--is  just  as  bad.  There  are  some  Gov- 
ernment housing  projects,  and  if  you  are  lucky  en'>ugh  to  get  i^nto  them  you 
have  a  decent  place  to  live.  But  if  you  earn  about  $100  rer  month  the  rent  stil 
costs  you  $80  per  month.  A  good  many  of  us  are  forced  to  live  in  alley  shacks  and 
other  similar  places  where  the  rent  for  a  three-room  place  that  is  dilapidated  is 
$10  per  month.  When  it  rains  you  have  to  move  out.  In  addition,  we  have  W) 
nay  for  water  and  electricity.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  it.  Otherwise 
we  do  all  our  c(.oking  and  heating  with  coal  and  wood  stoves,  and  this  boosts  our 

This  shows  a  comparison  between  what  we  make  and  what  it  would  cost  us  to 
be  able  to  live  decently.  Actually  we  can't.  We  are  forced  to  take  our  children 
out  of  school  to  put  them  to  work  and  also  to  put  our  wives  to  work  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  keep  our  families  together.  Many  of  our  sons  have  willingly  and  ably 
fought  in  this  war  to  protect  our  country.  We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  1  e 
able  to  live  like  every  American  family  wants  to  liv^in  a  good  home  with  olec- 
tricitv  and  heat,  good  food,  and  decent  clothing.  We  want  to  impress  upon  Con- 
gress" the  need  for  establishing  at  least  a  65-cent-per-hour  mininiuni  wage  that 
Will  at  least  help  "s  a  little  along  the  road  toward  securing  just  that. 
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Number ^ 

Name 

Below  is  statement  of  your  time  with 
<Ieductiuns,  week  ending: 

Sept.  19,  in/,r, 

Time , $28.40 

Old-age  pensions .23 

Unemployment     iijsurance,     in- 
come tax -80 

Other  deductions 22.87 


Balance  cash  enclosed —  — 
Massey  Gin  &  Machine  Works 

MACON,  OA. 


No.  41  Obie  Norwood 

Number 

Name 

■   Below  is  st4iteinent  of  your  time  with 
deductions,  week  ending: 

Sept.  26,  J9J,5 

Time $16.69 

Old-age  pensions .17 

Unemployment      insurance,      in- 
come tax 1.20 

Other  deductions 15.32 

Balance  cash  enclosed — 

Massey  Gin  &  Machine  Works 

MACON,  OA. 


No.  142. 

Name:   Minnie  Turner. 

Amount $16.  64 

Social  security $0.17 

Victory  tax  (withholding 

tax) .20 

Doctor 

Drug  store 

Bonds 

Total  deductions .  37 

Balance 16.  27 

Cherokee  Brick  Company 

MACON,  GA. 


No.  858. 

Employee  name:  .7.  W.  Jones. 
Social  security  No.  255-09-1139. 
For  week  ending: 


Sept.  21, 1945 $22.  50 

Deduc'tions : 

Federal  old-age  bene- 
fit tax $0.  28 

State    unemployment 

insurance .30 


Total  deducted 


53 


Net   wages  due  and   en- 
closed     21.97 

Please  retain  this  envelope  as  it  is 
your  notice  of  the  amount  paid  to  you 
as  required  of  us  under  the  social  se- 
curity law. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company 
Federal  Identification  No.  72  0322130 


No.  98. 

Name:  John  Cenrry,  Jr. 
Weeking  ending  Sept.  28,  1945. 
P.  R.  No.  39. 

Week's  earnings $18.  98 

Deductions : 

Current  tax  payment  $0.  20 

State   unemployment 
tax 

Old-age  benefit  tax .  19 

Net  amount  due  employee 18.  59 

To  employee :  The  above  statement  of 
wages  due  you  for  the  indicated  period 
shows  the  amount  deducted  for  old-age 
benefit  insurance  required  by  Federal 
Social  Security  Act.  This  envelope 
should  be  retained  by  you  as  a  record 
of  your  employment  under  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

F.  S.  RoYSTEE  Guano  Co. 


No.  109. 

Name:  Hattie  M.  Hopkins. 
Week  ending  Sept.  23, 1945. 
P.  R.  No.  39. 

Week's  earnings $14.  40 

Deiiuctions : 

Current  tax  payment  $0. 10 

State   unemployment 

tax 

Old-age  benefit  tax__      .  14 

Net  amount  due  employee 14. 16 

To  employee :  The  above  statement  of 
wages  due  you  for  the  indicated  period 
shows  the  amount  deducted  for  old-age 
benefit  insurance  required  by  Federal 
Social  Security  Act.  This  envelope 
should  be  retained  by  you  as  a  record 
of  your  employment  under  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 
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Burns  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Week  ending  January  22. 1942.    No.  995(5 

Pay  to  Jas.  Proctor,  Fourteen  and  47/l(X) $14.  4T 


Earnings 

Other  deductions 

Net 
amount 

Rate 

No.  hours 
reg.  time 

No.  hours 
overtime 

Bonus 

Total 

Fed. 
0.  A.  B. 

Coal 

Advanw 

Misc. 

S0.34 

40 

2 

$14. 62 

$0.15 

$14. 47 

.51 

By 


Burns  Brick  Co.  (Salary  account). 


Employee's  receipt. 

Burns  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Week  ending  September  27, 1945.     No.  25760 

Pay  to  Dolphus  Finney  Thirteen  and  88/l(X) $13.88 


Earnings 

Other  deductions 

Net 
amount 

Rate 

No.  hours 
reg.  time 

No.  hours 
overtime 

Bonus 

Total 

Fed. 
O.  A.  B. 

Coal 

Advance 

Misc. 

SO  50 

34  H 

$17. 25 

$0.17 
.20 

C  $3.00 

$13. 8S 

By 


Burns  Brick  Co.  (Salary  account), 


Employee's  receipt. 

Burns  Beick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Week  ending  March  15, 1945.     No.  23331 

Pay  to  Clinton  Parks,  Eleven  and  22/100 $11.22 


Earnings 

Other  deductions 

Net 
amount 

Rate 

No.  hours 
reg.  time 

No.  hours 
overtime 

Bonus 

Total 

Fed. 
0.  A.  B. 

Coal 

Advance 

Misc. 

tf\  an 

40 

$0.23 
2.70 

C$3.00 
C   5.00 

.75        - 

4 

$23.00 

M$0.85 

$11.22 

Burns  Brick  Co.  (Salary  account). 


By 


Employee's  receipt. 

Burns  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Week  ending  September  20,  1945.     No.  25636 

Pay  to  Louis  Simmons,  Fifteen  and  46/100 $15.46 


Earnings 

Other  deductions 

Net 
amount 

Rate 

No.  hours 
reg.  time 

No.  hours 
overtime 

Bonus 

Total 

Fed. 
0.  A.  B. 

Coal 

Advance 

Misc. 

SO  ."^iO 

40 

$0.22 
.30 

CHOO 

M$1.90 

$15.  4(> 

7K 

2V^ 

$21.88 

Burns  Brick  Co.  (Salary  account) 


Employee's  receipt. 


By 
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Name:  Addie  Lyons. 

Period  ended  Sept.  6,  1945. 

No.  5^). 

Total  earned $13. 10 

Deductions : 

Social  security $0. 13 

Income  tax — --- 


Total   deductions. 


Not   pay 12.97 

Important:  Keep  this  envelope  as 
your  statement  of  earnings  and  deduc- 
tions. 

Cotton  States  Fertilizer  Co. 

MACON,    GA. 


CoiToN  States  Fertilizer  Co. 

MACON,    GA. 


Name:  Mary  Searcy. 

Period  ended  Sept.  6,  1945. 

No.  333. 

Total  earned $13. 10 

1  K'ductions : 

Social  security $0. 13 

Income  tax 


Total    deductions. 


Net   pay 12.97 

Important:  Keep  this  envelope  as 
your  statement  of  earnings  and  deduc- 
tions. 


S^outhern  Cotton   Oil   Co.,  Macon,   Oa, 

Lint  of  jobs  and  rate  of  pay  to  oper- 
ate mill 

Rate 

(cents) 

Seed  feeder 45 

Sand  screen  room 45 

Saw    filer 47y2 

Head  linterman 47V3 

Saw  changer 45 

Sweeper 45 

Lint  press  men 45 

Engine   oiler 45 

Mill   oiler 45 

Cake   former 47^/^ 

Cake   charger 45 

Cake  puller 45 

Cake  stripper 45 

Floor  boy 45 

Cake  mill 45 

Hull  packer 45 

Coal    roller 45 

Fireman 50 

Superintendent  helper 55 

Roustabout 45 

Truck  driver 50 


Tf:stimony  of  Jerry  Scalf,  Employee  of  American  Zinc  Co.  op  Tennessee, 
Mascot,  Tenn.,  and  Member  of  Local  18S,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mux, 
AND  Smelter  Workers,  CIO 

My  home  is  in  Mascot,  Tenn.  I  work  for  the  American  Zinc  Co.  at  its  zinc 
mine  in  Mascot.  There  are  about  G.IO  men  employed  at  this  mine.  More  than 
half  of  these  men  make  67  cents  an  hour  or  less ;  87  of  them  make  58  cents. 

I  am  submitting  recent  pay  slips  for  John  H.  Hart,  William  L.  Davis,  and  Roy 
K.  McMurtry,  showing  that  over  a  course  of  several  weeks  every  cent  of  wages 
was  deducted  by  the  company  for  groceries,  rent,  medical  fees,  and  taxes.  These 
pay  slips  are  typical  for  the  majority  of  the  employees  of  this  company. 


Pay  for  week  ending  April  7, 1945. 
Date  paid,  Apr.  15,  1945. 
Name :  Roy  E.  McMurtry. 

Foreman:  .    Page  44.    Line 

17. 

Earned : 

7  F]xtra  for  overtime $2. 14 

47  At  61 28. 67 


30.81 


Deductions : 

F.  O.  a.  B.  tax 

Fed.  inc.  vie.  tax. 

Union   dues 

War  bonds 


31 
50 


Deductions — Continued. 

Rent $8. 15 

Medical  fee 1.  00 

Insurance 2.  00 

Accts.  rec 

Doctor 

Store  orders 17.05 

Milk 1.  80 


Total  deductions 30.81 


Balance  due , 

Received  payment  in  full 

Witness . 

American  Zino  Co.  of  Tennessee 


m 


f 

i 
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Pay  for  week  ending  Sept.  22,  1945. 
Date  paid,  Sept.  28, 1945. 
Name:  William  L.  Davis. 

Foreman : Page  40.    Line 

16. 

Earned : 

8  Extra  for  overtime $2.  ^ 

48  Hours  at  66 31. 68 


34.  32 

Deductions : 

F.  O.  A.  B.  tax .  34 

Fed.  inc.  vie.  tax .60 

War  bonds 

Rent 

Medical  fee 

Insurance 

Accts.  rec 

Doctor 2.  00 

Store  orders 29.58 

Milk 1.  80 


Pay  for  week  ending  Sept.  29,  1945. 

Date  paid,  October  5,  1^5. 

Name :  John  H.  Hart. 

Foreman : Page  42.    Line 

12. 

Earned : 

Extra  for  overtime 

40  Hours  at  61 $24.  40 


24.40 


Total  deductions 34.  42 


Balance  due 

Received  payment  in  full 

Witness 

American  Zinc  Co.  of  Tennessee 


Deductions : 

F.  O.  A.  B.  tax .24 

Fed.  inc.  vie.  tax .40 

Union   dues 

War   bonds -75 

Rent 

Medical  fee 

Insurance 

Accts.  rec 

Doctor 

Store  orders 23.01 

Milk 


Total  deductions 24.40 


Balance   due — 

Received  payment  in  full 

Witness 

American  Zinc  Co.  of  Tennessee 


Testimony  of  J.  T.  Dab:?8.  Fin  ^  nct.al  Secretary.  HxTTiESBrR-;  Chextical  WonKKBS 
Union,  Local  592,  lUMM  and  SW-CIO,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

I  work  for  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  The  plant  in  which 
I  work  emplovs  about  400  workers.  I  am  receivins?  the  highest  rate  of  pay  m 
the  plant,  with  the  exc-eption  of  the  manager  and  supervisor.  I  work  on  a  aver- 
age of  56  hours  a  week,  including  2  hours  on  Sundays.  My  wage  rate  is  $1  an 
hour  About  85  men  in  the  plant  receive  this  rate.  More  than  300  men  in  the 
plant  receive  wages  of  from  55  cents  to  81  cents  an  hour.  The  majority  of  these 
receive  55  to  66  cents  an  hour.  All  are  now  working  on  a  48-hour  week,  but  it  is 
understood  that  within  the  very  near  future  the  hours  will  be  cut  to  40  a  week 

for  everyone 

My  income,  which  includes  $40  a  month  from  outside  the  plant,  amounts  to 
about  $300  a  month.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  of  school  ageand  one 
17  months  I  am  buying  a  6  rcom  house,  for  which  I  am  paying  $6,(HK).  ihe 
following  shows  what  it  costs  us  for  minimum  requirements  for  1  month : 

For  groceries r-J-i"""", rr~~  ^^^'  ^ 

For  payment  on  the  house  (this  house  could  not  be  rented  for  less  than 

.$50  a  month) '^'^') 


For  electricity 


33.00 

50 

4.50 


For  gas  to  provide  heat  and  cocking ^  jj' 


F.or  water 

For  insurance  on  property 

For  property  tax '•  JJJ 

For  life  insurance 25  oo 

Income  tax '^'  ^.^ 

Union  dues ^J  J^ 

For  necessary  clothing oa  na 

For  transportation  to  and  from  plant 

For  movies  for  family  once  each  week 

For  doctor's  care  and  drugs 

For  h(msehold  furnishings,  etc 


4.00 
4.00 


30.00 
5.  00 

10.00 
.5.00 


For  house  repairs  (labor  not  i 


ncluded) ^-  ^ 


The  total  of  $261.50  is  what  is  required  for  a  family  of  five  to  live  moderately 
well  in  Hattiesburg  under  present  conditions.  We  are  expecting  the  company 
to  cut  out  all  overtime  work  by  the  first  of  the  year.  This  will  cut  my  income 
to  about  $200  a  month  providing  I  can  still  maintain  the  extra  income  of  $40  a 
month.  Under  such  circumstances  I  will  not  be  able  to  continue  paying  for  the 
house,  or  replace  my  car  or  any  of  the  household  equipment.  I  have  not  been 
able  since  moving  into  the  house  I  am  buying  to  save  anything  out  of  my  income. 

Most  of  the  workers  in  our  plant  earn  between  55  and  66  cents  per  hour.  They 
and  their  families  live  in  two-  and  three-room  shacks,  for  which  they  pay  $15 
to  $20  a  month  rent.  These  houses  are  located  in  the  least  desirable  part  of 
town  near  the  plants  where  there  are  no  improved  streets  or  sidewalks.  The 
houses  are  unpainted  both  inside  and  out.  Very  few  have  electric  lights.  All 
of  them  are  lacking  in  indoor  plumbing.  There  usually  is  an  outdoor  faucet  from 
which  several  families  get  their  water.  These  houses  are  not  piped  with  gas, 
and  therefore  the  people  have  to  cook  and  heat  with  wood.  At  the  present  time 
wood  costs  them  $32  a  cord.  At  this  rate,  wood  is  more  expensive  than  gas  for 
cooking  and  heating.  Of  course,  they  must  pay  just  as  much  for  food  as  I  do. 
The  only  explanation  as  to  how  these  workers  in  our  plant  live  who  make  an 
hourly  wage  of  55  to  66  cents  is  that  their  wives  go  out  and  work,  they  keep 
their  children  out  of  school,  and  they  go  without  many  necessities.  Because  of 
the  scarcity  of  labor  during  the  war,  many  of  them  found  odd  jobs  after  their 
day's  work  in  the  plant,  thus  supplementing  their  income  by  working  two  shifts 
in  1  day. 

To  illustrate  that  the  prices  we  must  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life  in  Hatties- 
burg are  just  as  high  or  higher  than  they  are  in  places  where  wage  rates  are 
much  higher,  I  want  to  point  out  that  a  one-room  apartment  which  used  to 
rent  for  $10  a  month  before  the  war  now  costs  $35.  A  good  furnished  apartment 
rents  for  $65.  As  for  groceries,  they  are  just  as  high  in  Hattiesburg  as  in 
Washington.  I  have  done  the  marketing  for  my  family  for  the  past  few  years  so 
I  am  familiar  with  food  prices.  We  used  to  buy  corn  meal  before  the  war  for 
21^  cents  a  pound,  now  we  pay  6^^  cents  a  pound.  Turnip  greens  which  were 
5  cents  a  bunch  before  the  war  are  now  10  cents  for  a  much  smaller  bunch. 
Green  peas  could  be  bought  for  .5  cents  a  pound  before  the  war ;  now  they  are  at 
least  25  cents  a  pound.  Canned  milk  which  used  to  be  39  cents  for  a  half -gallon 
is  now  19  cents  a  pint.  Oranges  are  14  cents  a  pound ;  apples  are  12 1^  cents  a 
pound. 

Clothing  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  before  the  war.  Work  shirts  that  sold 
for  $1  before  the  war  are  now  $2.50.  The  same  is  true  for  work  gloves  and 
socks.  The  lower-priced  goods  are  not  available  in  the  stores.  Baby  clothes 
are  three  times  as  high  as  before  the  war.  Felt  baby  shoes  that  used  to  cost  98 
cents  are  now  $1.95. 

The  men  in  our  plant  who  are  working  for  55  to  66  cents  an  hour,  48  hours  a 
week,  must  maintain  their  families  under  intolerable  living  conditions.  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  they  would  be  able  to  exist  under  present  conditions  when  tha 
hours  per  week  are  cut  to  40.  To  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents  an  hour 
by  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  wages-and-hours  law  would  help,  although 
it  is  not  possible  under  present  conditions  to  support  a  family  decently  in  Hat- 
tiesburg on  65  cents  an  hour. 


Total  operating  expenses  for  1  month 261.  50, 


Exhibit  24 

SlATEMBNT  OP  WlLK^ED  SaXBY  TOWNSEND,   PRESIDENT  UNITED  TRANSPORT   SeRVICH 

Employep:s  of  America  (Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations) 

I  am  appearing  here  as  president  of  United  Transport  Service  Employees  of 
America,  a  labor  organization  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. Our  organization  has  10,000  members  and  holds  jurisdiction  over 
red  caps,  station  porters,  dining-car  employees.  Our  members  are  employed  in 
all  of  the  fields  over  which  we  have  jurisdiction,  working  for  railroads,  bus 
companies,  and  air  lines.  We  have  been  certified  by  the  National  Mediation 
Board  as  bargaining  agency  for  employees  on  47  railroads  and  air  lines.  We 
hold  a  total  of  40  signed  collective  bargaining  contracts. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  place  our  organization  on  record  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  We  repeat  and  endorse  the  arguments  which  have  been  made 
to  you  by  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  this  distinguished  committee. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE   FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 


Pay  for  week  ending  Sept.  22,  1945. 
Date  paid,  Sept.  28,  1945. 
Name:  William  L.  Davis. 

Foreman : Page  40.    Line 

IG. 

Earned : 

8  Extra  for  overtime $2.  64 

48  Hours  at  66 31. 68 


34.  32 

Deductions : 

F.  O.  A.  B.  tax .  34 

Fed.  inc.  vie.  tax .60 

War  bonds 

Rent 

Medical  fee 

Insurance 

Accts.  rec 

Doctor 2.  00 

Store  orders 29.58 

Milk 1-  80 


Pay  for  week  ending  Sept.  29,  1945. 

Date  paid,  October  5,  1W5. 

Name  :  John  H.  Hart. 

Foreman :  Page  42.    Line 

12. 

Earned : 

Extra  for  overtime 

40  Hours  at  01 $24.40 

24.40 


Total  deductions 34.42 


Balance  due 

Received  payment  in  full 

Witness 

Amebican  Zinc  Co.  of  Tennessee 


Deductions : 

F.  O.  A.  B.  tax .  24 

Fed.  inc.  vie.  tax -40 

Union  dues 

War   bonds -75 

Rent 

Medical  fee 

Insurance 

Accts.  rec 

Doctor 

Store  orders 23.01 

Milk 


Total  deductions 24.40 


Balance   due 

Received  payment  in  full. 
Witness 


American  Zinc  Co.  of  Tennessee 


Testimony  of  J.  T.  Dabt^s.  Fin  ^  nctal  Secti^ft  \ry.  H  xtttesbtr-i  rHE>firAL  Woitkebs 
Union,  Local  592,  lUMM  and  SW-CIO,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


I  work  for  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss.    The  plant  in  which 


hour  About  85  men  in  the  plant  receive  this  rate.  More  than  300  men  in  the 
plant  receive  wages  of  from  55  cents  to  81  cents  an  hour.  The  majority  of  these 
receive  55  to  66  cents  an  hour.  All  are  now  working  on  a  48-hour  week,  but  it  is 
understood  that  within  the  very  near  future  the  liours  will  he  cut  to  40  a  week 

for  evervone  *. 

Mv  income,  which  includes  $40  a  month  from  outside  the  plant  amounts  to 
about  $300  a  month.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  of  s^'^ool  ase^and  one 
17  months.  I  am  buying  a  6  rcom  house,  for  which  I  am  paying  .$6.0(W).  Ihe 
following  shows  what  it  costs  us  for  minimum  requirements  for  1  month . 

$75.00 

For  payment  o"n'th~e  hmise'uhis  house  could  not  be  rented  for  less  than     ^^  ^^ 

.$.'>0  a  month) "       '^*  r^^ 

For  electricity /  kn 

For  gas  to  provide  heat  and  cocking ^  'qq 

For  water ^'  ^ 

For  insurance  on  property ^'  ^^Q 

For  property  tax «"  ^^ 

For  life  insurance -_     g-  qq 

Income  tax ""_       ^  .^SO 

Union  dues ^I      iV  00 

For  necessary  clothing ~    ok" /v^ 

For  transportation  to  and  from  plant '^)^'  Yl' 

For  movies  for  family  once  each  week ^'^  ^^ 

For  doctor's  care  and  drugs -'  ^ 

For  hcmsehold  furnishings,  etc * '  ^ 

For  house  repairs  (labor  not  included) ^  ^^ 

Total  operating  expenses  for  1  month 261.  50. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  955 

The  total  of  $261.50  is  what  is  required  for  a  family  of  five  to  live  moderately 
well  in  Hattiesburg  under  present  conditions.  We  are  expecting  the  company 
to  cut  out  all  overtime  work  by  the  first  of  the  year.  This  will  cut  my  income 
to  about  $200  a  month  providing  I  can  still  maintain  the  extra  income  of  $40  a 
month.  Under  such  circumstances  I  will  not  be  able  to  continue  paying  for  the 
house,  or  replace  my  car  or  any  of  the  household  equipment.  I  have  not  been 
able  since  moving  into  the  house  I  am  buying  to  save  anything  out  of  my  income. 

Most  of  the  workers  in  our  plant  earn  between  55  and  66  cents  per  hour.  They 
and  their  families  live  in  two-  and  three-room  shacks,  for  which  they  pay  $15 
to  $20  a  month  rent.  These  houses  are  located  in  the  least  desirable  part  of 
town  near  the  plants  where  there  are  no  improved  streets  or  sidewalks.  The 
houses  are  unpainted  both  inside  and  out.  Very  few  have  electric  lights.  All 
of  them  are  lacking  in  indoor  plumbing.  There  usually  is  an  outdoor  faucet  from 
which  several  families  get  their  water.  These  houses  are  not  piped  with  gas, 
and  therefore  the  people  have  to  cook  and  heat  with  wood.  At  the  present  time 
wood  costs  them  $32  a  cord.  At  this  rate,  wood  is  more  expensive  than  gas  for 
cooking  and  heating.  Of  course,  they  must  pay  just  as  much  for  food  as  I  do. 
The  only  explanation  as  to  how  these  workers  in  our  plant  live  who  make  an 
hourly  wage  of  55  to  66  cents  is  that  their  wives  go  out  and  work,  they  keep 
their  children  out  of  school,  and  they  go  without  many  necessities.  Because  of 
the  scarcity  of  labor  during  the  war,  many  of  them  found  odd  jobs  after  their 
day's  work  in  the  plant,  thus  supplementing  their  income  by  working  two  shifts 
in  1  day. 

To  illustrate  that  the  prices  we  must  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life  in  Hatties- 
burg are  just  as  high  or  higher  than  they  are  in  places  where  wage  rates  are 
much  higher,  I  want  to  point  out  that  a  one-room  apartment  which  used  to 
rent  for  $10  a  month  before  the  war  now  costs  $35.  A  good  furnished  apartment 
rents  for  $65.  As  for  groceries,  they  are  just  as  high  in  Hattiesburg  as  in 
Washington.  I  have  done  the  marketing  for  my  family  for  the  past  few  years  so 
I  am  familiar  with  food  prices.  We  used  to  buy  corn  meal  before  the  war  for 
2%  ocMits  a  pound,  now  we  pay  6V^  cents  a  pound.  Turnip  greens  which  were 
5  cents  a  bunch  before  the  war  are  now  10  cents  for  a  much  smaller  bunch. 
Green  peas  could  be  bought  for  r*  cents  a  pound  before  the  war ;  now  they  are  at 
least  25  cents  a  pound.  Canned  milk  which  used  to  be  39  cents  for  a  half -gallon 
is  now  19  cents  a  pint.  Oranges  are  14  cents  a  pound ;  apples  are  12i^  cents  a 
pound. 

Clothing  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  before  the  war.  Work  shirts  that  sold 
for  $1  before  the  war  are  now  $2..'>0.  The  same  is  true  for  work  gloves  and 
socks.  The  lower-priced  goods  are  not  available  in  the  stores.  Baby  clothes 
are  three  times  as  high  as  before  the  war.  Felt  baby  shoes  that  used  to  cost  98 
cents  are  now  $1.05. 

The  men  in  our  plant  who  are  working  for  55  to  66  cents  an  hour,  48  hours  a 
week,  must  maintain  their  families  under  intolerable  living  conditions.  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  they  would  he  able  to  exist  under  present  conditions  when  thd 
hours  per  week  are  cut  to  40.  To  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents  an  hour 
by  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  wages-and-hours  law  would  help,  although 
it  is  not  possible  under  present  conditions  to  support  a  family  decently  in  Hat- 
tiesburg on  65  cents  an  hour. 


Exhibit  24 

SlATEMBNT  OF  WlLL-VBD  SaXBY  TOWNSEND,   PRESIDETNT  UNITED  TRANSPORT   SeRVICB 

Employees  of  America  (Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations) 

I  am  appearing  here  as  president  of  United  Transport  Service  Employees  of 
America,  a  labor  organization  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. Our  organization  has  10,000  members  and  holds  jurisdiction  over 
red  caps,  station  porters,  dining-car  employees.  Our  members  are  employed  in 
all  of  the  fields  over  which  we  have  jurisdiction,  working  for  railroads,  bus 
companies,  and  air  lines.  We  have  been  certified  by  the  National  Mediation 
Board  as  bargaining  agency  for  employees  on  47  railroads  and  air  lines.  We 
hold  a  total  of  40  signed  collective  bargaining  contracts. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  place  our  organization  on  record  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  We  repeat  and  endorse  the  arguments  which  have  been  made 
to  you  by  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  this  distinguished  committee. 
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mn^.Wn^i!"K^Q  ^  presumptuous  if  we  attempted  to  add  to  the  able  statements 
Tnf  P?nm.  MT,rr?l''''^^/f».''^^  Schwelleiibach,  Commissioner  Hinrichs,  Presi- 
dent I  hilip  Murray,  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  and  the  other 
S  «t1 '"''  competent  witnesses  who  have  given  the  eommittee^^iluable  evidence 
fhf  H- nK '"^"^'^  '"  ^y^^^  «f  the  bill.  Our  organization  Is  direc-tlv  interested  in 
the  bill  because  a  substantial  number  of  the  employees  in  the  crafts  which  we  rep- 
1  esent  are  paid  wages  lower  tlian  65  cents  per  hour.  Red  caps  generally  receive  57 
cents  per  hour  less  deductions  for  uniforms.  Dining-car  waiters  generally  re- 
ceive 57  cents  per  hour  less  deductions  for  board  and  hedging.  In  the  mangle 
departments,  pullman  laundry  workers  receive  only  57  cents  per  hour  These 
wages  should  immediately  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  65  cents  per  hour  for  all 
the  reasons  which  have  been  capably  given  to  you  by  pre<'eding  witnesses. 

In  addition  to  endorsing  the  whole  bill,  we  desire  to  point  out  the  necessitv  of 
strengthening  the  bill  in  several  respects  so  as  to  close  the  loopholes  whicb  many 
^^"J^l'i^'l^Vf  ^".^  ""^''"^^  continue  to  use  to  avoid  payment  of  the  minimum  wage 
estab  ished  by  Congress.  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  is  not  com- 
pleted b.v  the  mere  enactment  of  a  statute  prescribing  a  minimum.  The  devices 
and  loopholes  which  many  employers  use  to  evade  any  established  minimum  must 
be  outlawed  so  that  a  fixed  minimum  wage  will  be  a  minimum  wage  in  actual 
practice.     We  have  two  amendments  to  suggest. 

First,  we  ask  that  the  committee  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  provide  tbat  tips  shall 
not  constitute  wages,  whether  or  not  reported  or  acc<mnted  for  in  any  manner 
by  the  employee.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  re'-all  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1988  requires  the  employer  to  "pay  to  each  of  his  employees 
'  *  wages  at  the  minimum  rate.  Nevertheless  the  Supreme  Court  in  Wil- 
liams  V.  Jncksonmlle  Terminal  Compantf  (315  U.  S.  386),  expresslv  ruled  that  this 
clejir  enactment  of  Congress  did  not  prevent  employer  from  avoiding  payment  of 
minimum  wages  by  the  fiction  of  a  tip-reporting  system.  Under  thitt  system  the 
employee  theoretically  "accounts"  to  the  employer  for  tips  received  and  the  em- 
ployer theoretically  refunds  the  tips  to  the  employee  without  ever  touching  them 
The  vice  of  such  an  arrangement  is  evident.  Uiukn-  threat  of  discharge  and  un- 
employment, the  employer  requires  the  employee  to  file  inflated  reports  showing 
not  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage.  Once  those  tips  are  reported  the  em- 
ployer s  obligation  is  legally  discharged  with  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  employer  has  paid  nothing  and  the  employee  starves 
Three  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  said  that  the  plan  contains  an' element  of 
deceit  and  "does  not  accord  with  the  meaning  of  the  language  used  bv  Congress '' 
They  were  outvoted  by  five  other  Justices  Relief  is  now  urgently  rS'd 
from  Congress.  *        "^    *'=H"'i'^i* 

I  am  not  stating  to  you  a  theoretical  objection  conceived  in  the  mind  of  an 
ivory-towered  philosopher.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  briefly  the  actual  experience 
of  our  organization  with  such  a  tip  reporting  svstem 

In  1938  this  Congress,  which  included  several  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  this  subcommittee,  enacted  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  unambiguously  fix 
mg  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  per  hour.  Many  of  our  red  caps  were  not 
receiving  25  cents  an  hour  in  tips.  The  railroads  were  faced  with  the  leeal 
obligation  of  paying  the  red-cap  employees  25  cents  per  hour  In  ordei  to 
avoid  the  congressional  obligation,  the  railroads,  acting  through  their  domestic 
cartel  the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  devised  an  ingenious  scheme 
Just  before  the  effective  date  of  the  new  law  they  served  a  written  notice  on 
all  red  caps  telling  them  that  henceforth  red  caps  must  report  their  tips  and 
that  the  railroads  would  be  pleased  to  pay  them  the  difference  betwco.,  tins 
reported  and  the  statutory  minimum  wage.  Taking  the  railroad's  statement 
seriously,  some  red  caps  honestly  reported  the  tips  that  thev  were  receiving 
All  over  the  United  States  stationmasters  and  superintendents  called  the  rod 
caps  together  and  informed  them  that  unless  they  reported  tips  equal  to  the 
legal  minimum  wage,  the  red  caps  would  be  laid  off  in  1938  there  were 
10,000,000  unemployed.     The  threat  of  unemployment  hung  even  more  heavilv 

""^^^.^^2^  L^^  ^'*P  ^^'''"  """"^^  ^  ^^^^^-  ^^'^'^"  th^  railroads  cracked  their  whin 
the  individual  red  caps  had  to  choose  between  walking  the  streets  and  report 
ing  thf-  minimum  as  ordered  by  the  railroads,  even  though  not  received  The 
railroads  did  not  mince  words.  One  supervisor  said,  "You  are  supposed  to  sicn 
$2  (for  an  8-hour  day)  on  the  slip  right  away  or  you  will  not  have  a  iob  "  In 
another  station  a  red  cap  asked  the  stationmaster,  "What  if  we  don't  make 
that  much?"  The  stationmaster  answered,  "You  are  supposed  to  put  down  the 
25  cents  per  hour."  Red  caps  were  laid  off  for  truthfullv  reporting  and  then 
reinstated  on  their  promise  to  inflate  reports.     If  we  had  time    I  could  give 
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you  a  hundred  examples.  Many  of  them  are  collected  in  the  Transcript  of 
Record  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Toimsend  v.  Ifew  York  Central, 
October  term,  1944,  Case  No.  171. 

Obviously  Congress  never  intended  to  allow  the  railroads  to  avoid  the  clear 
meaning  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Nevertheless,  when  the  agreement 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Reed  said  that  the  tip-reporting  system 
simply  represented  an  efficient  method  of  complying  with  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress.   Three  of  the  Justices  dissented  vigorously. 

For  the  time  being  the  railroads  have  changed  their  method  of  payment. 
Paying  wages  of  57  cents  per  hour  to  red  caps,  the  railroads  are  charging  th»^ 
traveling  public  10  cents  for  each  bag  handled.  We  believe,  however,  that  this 
is  a  temp*)rary  wartime  situation,  put  into  effect  and  kept  in  effect  by  the  great 
increase  in  railroad  travel  which  commenced  in  1940,  The  air  lines  today  do 
not  charge  the  public  anything  for  baggage  handled  by  red  caps.  With  a  likely 
increase  in  air  travel  tomorrow,  the  railroads  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  by 
competiti/on  to  eliminate  their  10-cent  charge.  When  they  do,  they  will  push 
the  red  caps  back  to  the  tip-reporting  system  and  will  again  be  able  to  evade 
paying  minimum  wages  unless  Congress  amends  this  bill.  Since  we  are  subject 
to  such  a  great  danger  at  any  time,  we  earnestly  ask  that  this  committee  not 
only  approve  the  bill  in  its  present  form  but  strengthen  it  by  outlawing  tip 
reports  or  tip  accounts  in  payment  of  the  statutory  minimum  wage.  This  pro- 
tection is  needed  by  all  employees  in  interstate  commerce,  since  the  employees 
in  the  tipping  trades  are  traditionally  among  those  least  well  able  to  bargain 
effectively. 

P'or  our  second  amendment,  we  ask  that  the  committee  amend  the  bill  so  as 
to  prevent  another  favorite  device  used  by  employers  to  evade  payment  of  the 
minimum  wage.  We  refer  to  deductions  made  for  uniforms,  for  meals,  and  for 
lodging  fuJTiished  by  the  employer  for  the  employer's  convenience  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  performance  of  the  epaployee's  duties.  In  all  such  cases  th*^ 
employee  would  rather  live  in  his  own  dwelling  place,  w^ear  clothes  of  his  own 
selection  and  eat  meals  of  his  own  choosing  or  of  his  own  family's  cooking. 
However,  the  conditions  of  work  Imposed  by  the  employer  require  the  empl<»yee 
to  use  the  uniform,  the  meals,  and  the  lodging  furnished  by  the  employer.  Since 
these  items  are  furnished  by  the  employer  for  the  employer's  own  benefit,  thf^y 
should  not  be  charged  to  the  employee.  Particularly  the  employer  should  not  be 
allowed  to  deduct  the  cost  of  such  items  as  a  method  of  avoiding  payment  of 
the  statutory  minimum  wage. 

Our  members  who  are  dining-car  employees  are  subjected  to  wage  deductions 
for  board  and  lodging  even  when  they  do  not  receive  any  board  or  lodging. 
3Iay  I  give  you  an  actual  example  from  our  experience?  Some  dining-car  wait- 
ers live  in  Chicago  and  have  homes  there.  Arbitrarily  one  railroad  creates 
the  tiction  that  their  home  terminal  for  purposes  of  wage  deductions  shall  be 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Thus  when  these  men  are  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  actually 
have  to  pay  for  their  lodging,  the  railroad  furnishes  them  no  lodging  facilities 
because,  fictionally,  they  are  at  home.  Yet  when  these  men  are  in  Chicago, 
where  they  live  at  home,  the  railroad  makes  a  deduction  from  their  wages  for 
lodging  facilities  theoretically  furnished  to  them  at  Chicago,  where  actually 
they  live  at  home.    Thirty-six  men  are  defrauded  in  this  manner. 

(Ml  the  same  railroad  in  the  Middle  West  we  have  eight  members  who  are 
club-car  men  and  whose  wages  are  trimmed  for  board  and  lodging.  Neverthe- 
less, no  provision  whatsoever  is  made  for  them  to  eat.  The  trains  on  which 
tliey  ride  do  not  even  carry  any  dining  cars. 

The  entire  program  of  establishing  a  minimum  wage  is  likely  to  be  destro.ved 
if  railroads  and  other  employers  are  allowed  to  make  deductions  for  lodginir 
which  is  furnished  primarily  for  the  employer's  convenience.  On  one  of  our 
western  railroads  200  out  of  the  550  men  in  the  dining-car  service  are  required 
to  sleep  in  the  dining  car  itself  while  they  are  en  route.  As  if  this  were  not 
sufficient  inconvenience,  the  railroad  in  addition  charges  these  men  for  sleep- 
ing in  the  dining  car  and  deducts  the  amount  from  their  pay  checks.  Inciden- 
tally, on  this  same  road  the  deductions  apply  only  to  the  dining-car  waiters  and 
to  the  cooks,  who  receive  57  cents  an  hour.  No  deductions, are  made  from  the 
pay  of  cooks  receiving  more  than  57  cents  an  hour.  We  point  this  out  to  you 
merely  to  sho\y  that  the  railroads  are  particularly  interested  in  avoiding  pay- 
ment of  the  minimum  wage  and  to  show  that  the  outlawing  of  such  deduction 
devices  is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  minimum-wage  program. 

On  one  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  railroads  the  railroad  furnishes  lodging  at 
the  terminal,  but  the  quarters  are  so  unsanitary  that  the  men  are  unable  to 
use  them  and  are  required  to  sleep  in  the  dining  car.    Nevertheless,  a  lodging 
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deauction  is  made  from  the  employee's  minimum  wage.    On  tills  same  railroad 
iin     1  '"'"^'''^  liandling  military  trains  are  required  to  sleep  in  the 

...Sv^'^'i^  ""^  ^^^.  soutliern  railroads,  out  of  17  circuits  covered  by  the  dining-car 
fif  i"w  ''''''''l^f  make  no  sleeping  provisions  except  in  the  dining  cars  In 
thoj^e  8  cases  likewise  the  railroad  reduces  the  minimum  wage  by  an  amount 
fictionally  designed  as  a  deduction  for  lodging.  ""i^uni 

Surely  it  is  no  privilege  for  a  worker  to  sleep  in  a  dining  car  or  in  a  bunk 
llV  .on'"  ^  'J^^k.^i  a  baggage  car  or  in  the  lodgings  away  from  home  furnished 
ar  raiiioatl  terminals,  rho  employees  sleep  tliere  because  they  are  required  to 
do  so  in  order  to  perform  their  work.  To  protect  the  minimum-wage  structure 
for  lod*^fn     ''^  railroads  be  prohibited  fn^m  making  fictional  deductions 

The  same  is  true  of  uniforms.  Again  the  railroads  require  the  emplovees  to 
wear  uniforms  and  to  purchase  them  at  designated  places  according  to*  desig- 
nated specifications.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  uniforms  is  to  satisfy  the  railroad's 
desire  for  the  appearance,  convenience,  and  orderliness  of  the  terminal 
Although  there  is  no  objection  raised  to  the  uniform,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  employee  should  pay  for  the  employer's  overhead.  Here  again  fictional 
deductions  for  uniforms  are  used  by  the  railroads  to  avoid  payment  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

The  same  is  true  of  meals.  Before  1938  the  railroads  made  no  charges  for 
meals  served  to  dining-car  employees.  There  should  properly  be  no  charge 
because  actually  the  overhead  operation  of  the  dining  cars  necessarily  includes 
sufficient  food  provide  meals  for  the  employees.  After  the  railroads  became 
obligated  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  they  then  conceived  the  notion  of  avoiding 
their  legal  obligation  by  setting  up  a  fictitious  charge  for  meals.  In  order  to 
do  this  they  averaged  the  meals  served  to  all  persons  and  put  the  employees' 
meals  on  a  virtually  equivalent  financial  basis  with  the  meals  of  passengers 
We  now  have  the  spectacle  of  railroads  deducting  substantial  sums  for  em- 
ployees' meals  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  minimum  wage. 

We  would  like  to  call  to  the  subcommittee's  attention  another  vi(»lation  of 
the  minimum  wage  requirement  which  also  calls  fvv  i)reventive  legislative  action. 
There  are  many  railroad  employees  who  are  required  to  be  on  call  and  available 
for  duty.  Nevertheless,  their  wages  are  eliminated  during  these  hours  even 
though  as  a  practical  matter  they  are  actually  called  during  most  of  these 
hours.  Sleeping-car  porlers.  for  exajuple,  are  allowed  hours  during  which  tliey 
may  rest.  This  rest  ^s  necessary  for  the  adecpuite  performance  of  tlieir  work 
for  the  carrier.  Although  during  these  hours  they  are  available  for  call,  their 
wages  are  eliminated.  Thus  the  sleeping-car  porter  on  the  run  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  or  Washington  pays  almost  a.^  much  for  his  berth  as  the  pas.senger 

In  presenting  our  testimony  before  you,  I , have  stressed  the  plight  of  railroad 
workers  because  I  know  their  situation  best  and  our  experience  is  widest  in  the 
transportation  field.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misconstrued,  because  the  problems 
of  the  railroad  worker  are  not  essentially  dift'erent  from  the  problems  of  all  other 
workers.  When  aided  by  unemployment  or  pressed  by  a  selfish  desire  to  ''ut 
costs,  any  employer  is  likely  to  put  into  effect  a  system  of  deductions.  Similarly 
the  devices  used  to  cut  wages  of  r.iilroad  employees  who  receive  tips  can  be 
used  with  an  equally  devastating  effect  to  cut  the  wages  of  all  employees  in  the 
tipping  trade.  Our  research  department's  studies  reveal  that  there  are  a  mil- 
lion or  more  employees  in  tipping  occupations  in  the  United  States.  Although 
not  all  of  these  employees  are  engaged  in  work  affecting  interstate  commerce 
many  of  them  are.  Thus  the  problems  which  I  have  illustrated  by  my  ex- 
perience in  the  transportation  field  are  actually  problems  of  general  coiicern 
Hoth  justice  to  the  worker  and  the  social  validity  of  minimum  wages  require 
not  only  that  Congress  pass  the  bill  peiifling  before  it  but  also  that  the  bill  be 
strengthened  to  eliminate  the  weaknesses  which  I  have  described. 


Exhibit  25 

Statement  of  the  Nattonat.  Canners  Association  on  S.  1349  Before  a  Sub- 
committee OF  THE  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

The  National  Canners  Association  is  a  voluntary  trade  association,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  includes  more  than  a  thousand  canners  of  vegetables  fruit  and 
fish,  with  canneries  located  in  44  States  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii 


and  Puerto  Rico.  The  membership  of  the  association  produces  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  entire  pack  of  canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  and  canned 
fish.  Many  of  the  industry's  products  are  undoubtedly  familiar  to  the  committee, 
as  for  example  the  major  vegetables,  canned  peas,  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  and 
toinat(»  products,  such  as  tomato  juice.  Many  of  the  fruit  products  will  also 
be  familiar,  such  as  canned  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  fruit  cocktail,  and  many 
other  fruits  and  berries.  Canners  of  these  products  draw  their  raw  material 
from  thousands  of  fanns,  located  in  44  States,  and  dependent  in  large  measure 
for  their  cash  return  upon  the  producing  of  these  canning  crops. 

During  the  7  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the 
canning  industry  has  been  subjected  to  detailed  regulation  under  it.  By  this  time, 
the  industry  has  become  familiar  with  the  act  and  with  the  impact  of  Nation- 
whle  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  controls  upon  its  operations.  On  the 
basis  of  this  experience,  the  association  offers  the  following  comments  concerning 
the  amendments  pi'oposed  by  S.  1349. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  directed  at  the  outset  to  several  undisputed 
facts.  During  the  hearings  on  S.  1349,  no  one  challenged— the  Administrator, 
labor  representatives,  and  spokesmen  for  industry — that  the  principle  of  a 
maximum  workweek  and  penalty  overtime  cannot  be  applied  to  the  seasonal 
operation  of  processing  vegetables,  fruit,  or  fish.  The  imposition  of  penalty 
overtime,  it  is  recognized,  cannot  result  in  spreading  work  or  in  more  people 
being  employed.     It  will  mean  only  competitive  dislocations, 

Moreover,  it  is  recognized  that  penalty  overtime  should  not  be  applied  where 
necessary  hours  of  work  are  not  within  the  employer's  control  but  dependent,  as 
in  all  agricultural  operations,  upon  rainfall,  temperature,  and  other  climatic 
conditions  controllable  neither  by  the  canner  nor  by  administrative  regulation. 

It  is  also  undisputed  that  the  relationship  between  the  growing  and  harvesting 
of  these  crops  (or  the  catching  of  the  fish),  and  their  immediate  processing  makes 
for  virtual  identity  of  farm  and  cannery  labor.  Hours  of  work  in  neither  nre 
controllable  by  farmer  or  processor.  Wage  rates  and  particularly  penalty  over- 
time in  one  necessarily  affects  the  other.  And  it  serves  no  purpose  so  to  regulate 
processing  as  to  prevent  growing  and  harvesting  or  to  cause  spoilage  and  loss 
because  crops  cannot  be  competitively  processed. 

With  these  principles  accepted,  the  issues  presented  to  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  exemptions  from  rigid  maximum  hours  in  any  workweek,  come 
down  to  questions  of  method  and  detail.  In  the  operation  of  the  law  to  date, 
as  will  be  shown  below,  much  has  been  done  both  administratively  and  by  inter- 
pretative development  to  work  out  the  problem.  Competitive  readjustments 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  achieved.  But  the  burden  is  on  those  sponsoring  this 
legislation  to  prove  why  further  changes  should  be  made,  why  the  existing 
exemption  provisions  should  be  amended  so  as  to  destroy  their  effect,  and  why 
the  growers  and  processors  in  this  part  of  the  agricultural  marketing  industry, 
facing  the  most  difficult  period  of  readjustment,  should  be  competitively  dis- 
located, region  against  region  and  State  against  State.  In  the  hearings  to  date, 
this  showing  has  not  been  made. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  general  talk  about  the  desirability  in  manufac- 
turing industries,  operating  the  year  round  under  controllable  conditions,  of  a 
rigidly  limited  maximum  workweek  achieved  by  the  requirement  of  penalty 
overtime  for  work  beyond  the  specified  maximum.  None  of  this  discussion  is 
admittedly  applicable  to  the  processing  of  seasonal  agricultural  commodities  or 
fish.  There  has  been  extended  discussion  of  desirable  minimum  wage  levels  in 
manufacturing  industries.  Once  again,  the  bulk  of  this  discussion  was  not 
directed,  nor  intended  to  apply,  to  processing  industries  whose  labor  supply,  wage 
levels,  and  hours  of  work  are  inseparable  from  those  prevailing  in  agriculture, 
where  it  is  again  recognized  neither  the  existing  law  nor  the  proi30sed  amendments 
are  intended  to  be  applicable.  In  these  circumstances,  there  appears  to  be  little 
to  add  to  the  material  before  the  committee.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  desirable 
to  call  to  the  committee's  attention  the  position  of  the  industry  with  respect  to 
the  principal  provisions  of  S.  1349. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

Insofar  as  the  canning  industry  is  concerned,  S.  1349  would  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  several  important  respects. 

First,  it  would  increase  the  minimum  wage  immediately  to  65  cents  per  hour 
and,  after  2  years,  to  75  cents  per  hour. 
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Second,  it  would  permit  the  establishment  of  job  classifications  and  minimum 
wages  for  those  classifications  above  the  level  of  "unskilled  labor."  The  65  to 
Tf)  cent  minimum  wa^e  would  therefore  be  a  minimum  for  unskilled  labor  only, 
and  higher  minima  would  be  fixed  for  other  jobs. 

Third,  it  would  completely  eliminate  some  existing  exemptions  from  certain 
requirements  of  the  act  and  would  greatly  curtail  other  exemptions. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  a  uniform  statute  of  limitations  of  5  years  within 
wliich  employee  actions  against  an  employer  would  have  to  be  brought. 

THE  PROPOSKD   INCBKASED   MINIMUM    WAGE 

The  problem  of  determining  the  minimum  wage  level  to  be  applicable  through- 
out the  48  States  and  each  of  the  Territories  transcends  the  position  of  any  one 
industry  however  large  or  important  in  tlie  food  supply.  Yet  several  basic  eco- 
nomic questions  now  confronting  the  canning  industry  and  the  farmers  whose 
crops  it  takes,  may  have  bearing  on  this  point.  During  the  war  years  production 
of  the  principal  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has  greatly  exi)anded  to  take  care 
of  military  requirements  which  averaged  50  to  60  percent  of  the  total 
wartime  packs.  Orower  prices  were  raised  by  Government  program.  Yet  the 
con^^umer  i)rice  r»f  the  major  vegetables  did  not  reflect  these  increases  which 
were  in  great  part  subsidized  and  in  part  absorbed  by  the  industry. 

Whether  wartime  volume  can  still  be  packed  and  sold  is  problematical.  In 
all  likelihood,  volume  will  contract.  Subsidies  are  not  expected  to  (•x)iitinue  with- 
out end.  Grower  prices  present  extremely  difficult  problems  in  view  of  govern- 
mental guaranties  on  basic  and  other  competing  crops.  The  imposition  of  higher 
minimum  wage  levels,  which  will  have  uneven  applicati(m  to  varimis  regions,  will 
undoubtedly  intensify  reconversion  problems  in  this  industry.  What  may  happen 
cannot  be  foretold;  what  direct  or  indirect  effect  may  follow  on  grower  prices,  on 
consumer  prices,  (^r  on  the  ability  of  many  parts  of  the  industry  to  survive 
cannot  be  forecast.  What  is  certain  is  that  something  must  give,  and  that  the 
greater  the  change  in  minimum  wage,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  dislocation  to 
processors  and  growers  in  wide  areas. 

THE  OVERTIME  PROVISIONS 

By  and  large,  the  pi'actical  effect  of  the  regulations  under  tlie  existing  wage- 
and-hour  law  has  been  to  afford  to  the  canning  industry  an  exemption  from  the 
penalty  overtime  requirements  only  for  28  weeks  in  any  1  year.  This  overtime 
exemption  breaks  down  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  relieves  a  canner  engaged 
in  "the  first  processing  of  any  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables" 
from  the  requirement  to  pjiy  overtime  during  14  weeks  in  any  year.  This  is  the 
exemption  granted  by  section  7  (c)  of  the  act. 

The  second  part  of  the  28  week  exemption  stems  from  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administrator's  finding  on  August  24.  1940  that  the  canning  industry  is  a  seasonal 
industry.  Section  7  (I))  (3)  of  the  act  provides  that  a  seasonal  industry  found 
to  be  such  by  the  Administrator  is  ru)t  re«iuired  to  pay  overtime  to  its  employees 
during  any  14  weeks  in  a  calendar  year  for  hours  of  work  less  than  12  hours 
in  1  day  or  less  than  .56  hours  in  1  week.  Overtime  must  be  paid  for  hours  in 
excess  of  these  limits.    This  is  the  so-called  limited  hours  exemption. 

S.  1349  proposes  to  eliminate  completely  the  unlimited  overtime  exemption 
of  section  7  (c)  and  relegate  the  canning  industry  solely  to  a  14  week  limited 
'overtime  exemption  existing  at  administrative  discretion.  Administrator  Walling 
admitted  to  this  committee  that  the  canning  industry  requires  "overtime  toler- 
ances" of  more  than  14  weeks.  He  suggested  that  the  committee  further  amend 
section  7  (b)  (3)  in  some  undefined  way  to  grant  more  unchecked  administrative 
discretion  with  respect  to  overtime.  He  offered  no  cogent  reason  f<»r  eliminating 
section  7  (c),  which  Congress  enacted  to  insure  that  seasonal  agricultural 
pr<»cessing  not  be  subjected  to  a<lnrmistrative  whim  in  tins  important  respect. 

The  canning  industry  strongly  opi)Oses  any  change  in  any  of  the  overtime 
provisions  affecting  this  industry  and  urges  that  the  original  reasons  for,  and 
experience  under,  these  provisions  require  their  retention.  The  basis  for  this 
position  will  be  made  clearer  by  a  brief  description  of  the  canning  industry's 
«.peration.s.  (A  detailed  description  of  the  caiming  industry  has  been  previously 
presented  to  Congress.  See  hearings  before  House  Committee  on  Labor  on 
S.  l.-)8  and  H.  R.  45.57,  7;kl  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  34,  51,  432,  445.) 

As  already  noted,  the  canning  industry  is  es.sentially  a  part  of  agriculture 
affording  an  essential  means  for  marketing  cash  crops.  Its  sole  function  is  to 
take  what  is  harvested  when  rii>e  and  prepare  and  process  it  so  that  it  can  be 


kept,  transported,  and  used  until  the  next  season.  Economically  the  canning 
industry  is  characterized  by  a  large  number  of  competing  canners  pticking  the 
same  fruits  and  vegetabh-s  in  widely  separated  States.  There  is  no  concentra- 
tion of  control  in  a  few  large  companies.  It  is  basically  a  toughly  competitive, 
individualized  industry,  characterized  by  small  rather  than  large  concerns. 
For  more  than  20  years  the  number  of  active  organizations  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  iH)rtions  of  the  industry  has  ranged  from  2,(X)0  to  2,200  enterprises. 
The  lack  of  concentrated  control  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  single  company 
packed  more  than  9  percent  of  the  total  pack  of  any  one  fruit  or  vegetable. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  study  in  1IJ37 
which  showed  that*  the  canning  industry  has  far  less  concentration  of  control 
than  other  major  industries. 

Many  factors  of  course  have  led  to  this.  One  of  them  is  the  ease  of  entry 
into  business.  For  example,  citrus  fruit  juices  were  a  new  product  in  1939,  put 
out  by  one  canner  in  Florida.  By  1939  about  200  canners  in  Florida,  Texas, 
California,  and  Arizona  were  engjiged  in  producing  citrus  juices— and  the  price 
had  g(»ne  dowMi  from  98  cents  in  1932  to  63  cents  in  1939  for  a  dozen  No.  2  cans. 

The  small  size  of  the  enterprise  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  industry  is  no 
accident.  It  exists  for  the  same  reasons  which  led  Congress  to  afford  the  maxi- 
mum hour  exemptions  here  concerned.  For  as  in  all  other  agricultural  opera- 
tions, the  plant  is  located  near  the  harvest  field  and  its  oi)eration  (or  non- 
operation)  is  utterly  dependent  upon  nature  and  not  man  or  governmental 
regulation. 

In  a  highly  competitive  canning  industry,  the  ordinary  considerations  induc- 
ing location  of  a  plant  close  to  the  raw  material  supply  ai*e  magnified.  More- 
over, it  simply  is  impi-actical  to  locate  the  processing  plant  at  any  important 
<listance  from* the  source  of  supply.  The  harvesting  glut  of  each  seasonal  prod- 
uct and  rapid  spoilage  of  the  raw  product  militate  against  distant  plant  loca- 
tions. When  a  crop  is  ready  for  harvest,  it  must  be  harvested  or  spoil.  When 
luirvested,  it  must  be  processed  or  spoil.  Spoilage  is  economically  bad  both  for 
the  farmer  and  the  canner.  This  means,  therefore,  first  that  the  plants  are 
located  in  the  raw  material  producing  area,  and,  second,  that  the  processing 
plant  must  run  day  and  night  at  the  peak  of  the  harvest  season  to  prevent 

spoilage. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the  canning  of  peas.  Peas  mature  very 
rapidly  and  even  continue  to  change  and  mature  after  being  removed  from  the 
vine.  Thus  the  canner  studies  the  iDea  crop  closely  for  the  desire<l  point  of 
growth  giving  the  l>est  flavor  and  texture.  Tenderness  of  the  pea  importantly 
affects  the  farmer's  price.  When  this  point  is  reached  the  canner  attempts  to 
get  the  peas  from  the  vine  into  the  sealed  can  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Some  canners  attempt  to  complete  the  canning  process  within  3  hours  after  the 
pea  is  removed  from  the  vine  in  the  harvest  field. 

In  short,  the  harvest  period  is  one  beyond  the  control  of  man.  It  is  controlled 
entirely  by  varying  degrees  of  weather  throughout  the  growing  and  harvest  sea- 
son— rain,  heat,  frost,  and  so  on.  When  the  crop  is  mature  it  must  be  canned 
before  deterioration  sets  in.  Otherwise  the  farmer  loses  economically,  since 
prices  for  the  raw  as  well  as  canned  food  are  reduced  by  excess  maturity  and 
poor  quality  and  very  often  complete  loss  of  the  raw  product.  But  this  irregu- 
lar flow  beyond  human  control  means  that  a  rigid  hours  limitation  designed  to 
".spread  work"  simply  is  impracticable.  Administrator  Walling  in  his  state- 
ment to  this  committee  concurred  in  this  view  when  he  said : 

"For  a  number  of  the  industries  in  question  the  need  for  overtime  work  is 
apparent.  The  industries  subject  to  severe  pressure  of  seasonal  activity  in 
the  moving  and  processing  of  a  crop  fall  in  this  category.  In  the  canning  of 
perishable  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  example,  the  entire  available  labor 
supplv  in  the  areas  in  which  the  establishments  are  located  is  frequently  uti- 
lized during  seas(»nal  operations.  At  such  times  employees  often  must  work 
considerably  more  than  40  hours  in  order  to  prevent  the  spoilage  of  food.  If 
the  purpose  of  section  7  is  to  spread  employment  through  penalizing  overtime 
work,  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  appropriate  to  apply  the  penalty  under 
such  circumstances.  I  doubt  that  the  objective  of  the  act  to  spread  employ- 
ment would  be  achieved  since  it  would  hardly  be  feasible  for  workers  to  move 
to  other  centers  for  a  few  weeks  of  work  except  in  some  rare  instances  where 
such  seasonal  work  might  tie  in  with  other  kinds  of  activities  at  other  times 
of  the  year." 

Despite  this  recognition  that  the  exigencies  of  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
require  exemption   from   the   "spread  work"   basis  for  overtime  i-oqnirements. 
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there  have  been  assertions  before  this  committee  that  in  some  way  tlie  pro- 

iC?  iindeHvin^'tr*^'  '^''^''!;'"  '^"  "^^^^^^^  ^^^'k"  ^"^  'ecormirbetterLent'' 
Tmipti    H.TJi//.?.«^^  proposed  amendments.     Such  a  conclusion  is  unfounded. 

the  industry.  ^^"    "''^''^    '^^^^  "^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  uneconomic  disruptions  of 

tion"w?iil.IhU''nf  ?«'*"  f  H'*^  ^^^^^''^  exemptions,  all  canners  have  an  exemp- 
Th^  fndivSh^i  r^  '^''^^^.  1?^"^^^  "^^^*^*  individual  seasonal  canninj?  demands. 
4hfM,  to \  1  f  H  "''''  '^^.^"  to  select  on  the  basis  of  local  growing  conditions 
^f  bpInJ;  !J.  .'''''''V^  I''"'  ^"''^^  i'Hiividual  Hexibility  is  essential  because 
hi  !.?  ^.  varmtions  both  as  to  the  length  of  the  harvest  season  and  th,,.  num- 
oei  01  Items  canned. 

fhrl^  !^!''Zr^  ^XT''''  '''''*^^^'  ^^^  ^^ifferent  products  and  areas,  from  a  month  to 
J^llJ'T  ^^Joreover,   the   typical   canner   strives   to  process  at   least    two 

?n  ni  !1  e  T-  ^'.^"^  ''^"  '"**'**'•  ^^  i^'  ^l^^refore,  not  at  all  unusual  that  the 
total  seasonal  canning  operations  of  a  particular  canner  will  extend  over  manv 
montlis  He  must,  consequently,  use  the  exempti<Mi  when  the  harvest  glut  comes 
lor  eacti  pnuluct  and  tlien  worl^  the  necesasry  hours  at  different  times  during  the 
whole  canning  season.  This  tiexibility  is  permitted  under  the  present  exemp- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  no  canner  receives  any  aanpetitive  ad\antage,  because 
all  are  limited  by  the  same  maximum  of  28  weeks. 

The  proposal  that  section  7  (c)  be  eliiiiiiiMtcd  and  section  7  (d)  (8)  be 
broadened  m  some  unstated  manner  would  whollv  destrov  this  uidformitv 
Ihe  Administrator  would  under  this  suugestion  be  able  to  fix,  without  anv 
review  of  any  kind,  different  overtime  exemptions,  for  the  same  or  ditTeient 
crop  for  ditterent  States,  regions,  and  areas.  Since  the  canned  food  price  is 
lixed  by  national  competition,  such  uiitranimeled  discretion  would  set  up  new 
dilTerentials  having  wholly  unforeseen  results.  Even  the  best  conceived  dif- 
ferential, imposed  by  external  Government  regulation  rather  than  supply  and 
demand,  inevitably  leads  to  economic  competitive  inequalities,  and  consequently 
disruptions  not  found  under  the  present  overtime  provisions  are  inevitable 

Ihese  differentials  would  be  magnified  by  any  substantial  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  At  the  proposed  rate  nf  7r>  cents  an  hours,  the  total  overtime 
and  minfmum  payment  would  be  $1.07  an  hour.  This  is  a  substantial  dilt«rence 
which  would  be  necessarily  reflected  in  increased  prices  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  different  overtime  limitations  which  might  be  fixed  under  the  new  proposal 
Ihe  canning  industry,  due  to  inherent  uncertainities  of  weather  and  related 
factors,  is  one  of  sporadic  profits  with  a  majority  of  organizations  financially 
small  m  comparison  to  other  industries.  The  magnified  dilTerentials  could  well 
serve  to  cripple  or  even  wipe  out  an  important  porticai  of  the  industry  in  a  bad 
year.  •' 

The  original  reasons  for  requiring  these  overtime  provisions  still  exist  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Walling.  This  fact  is  further  emphasized  by  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  exempting  the  canning  industry  from  the  overtime  require- 
ments of  Executive  Order  9240  requiring  the  payment  of  double  time  for  work 
on  the  seventh  day  of  each  workweek.  This  was  granted  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  August  25,  11M3,  and  for  west  coast  canned  fish  on  June  7  1943 

There  is  not  any  question  of  "spreading  work"  or  "broadening"  the  minimum 
wage  coverage  in  the  canning  industry.    In  a  seasonal  rush,  it  is  to  the  canner's 
and  farmer's  advantage  to  use  all  available  labor.     Ivong  hours  at  those  times 
result  only  from  the  fact  that  there  is  essential  work  for  the  available  labor 
An  overtime  penalty  will  not  change  this  fact. 

The  same  basic  considerations  discus.sed  for  fruits  and  vegetables  apply  to 
canned  fish.  The  criteria  which  impelled  the  origianl  agricultural  exemption 
apply  today  with  force  to  support  the  fishery  exemption.  Uncontrollable  seasonal 
peaks  at  the  time  of  fish  runs  when  fish  are  caught,  the  undoubted  need  for 
flexible  opportunity  to  prevent  spoilage  by  immediate  canning,  and  the  economic 
desirability  of  uniform  treatment  of  fish  canners  to  prevent  uneconomic  dis- 
ruptions make  highly  important  retention  of  sc^'tion  13  (a)  (5)  in  its  nresent 
form.  ' 

UNIFORM     ST.A.TUTE    OF    LIMITATIONS 

The  association  strongly  supports  a  uniform  period  within  which  employees 
may  sue  an  employer  for  unpaid  overtime. 

Under  the  present  act,  the  limitation  period  is  left  to  be  fixed  by  State  law 
These  State  periods  range  from  6  months  to  6  years  or  more      The  resulting 
uncertainty  is  emphasized  by  the  retroactive  effect  of  changed  interpretations 
made  either  by  the  Administrator  or  court  decision. 
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The  basic  unfairness  of  a  retroactive  ruling  is,  of  course,  plain.  As  a  practical 
matter,  most  industries,  including  the  canning  industry,  live  under  the  act  as 
interpreted  by  the  Administrator  rather  than  taking  each  questionable  point 
to  court.  But  these  interpretations  can  be  and  have  been  reversed  by  both  the 
Administrator  and  the  courts.  Any  change  necessarily  has  retroactive  effect 
because  it  is  an  interpretation  of  the  law  in  force  at  all  times  since  1938.  The 
reasons  for  the  changes  are  immaterial  in  an  employee  action.  Thus,  an  em- 
ployer who  has  been  in  good  faith  abiding  by  the  current  interpretations  can, 
without  any  fault  on  his  part,  find  himself  suddenly  faced  with  liability  for 
unpaid  overtime  plus  the  penalty  of  an  extra  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid 
overtime.  This  heavy  burden  is,  of  course,  greatly  aggravated  when  long  limita- 
tion periods  permit  piling  up  liabilities  for  as  long  as  6  or  more  years.  Such 
a  liability  could  bankrupt  an  industry.    Certainly  it  is  an  uncalled-for  risk. 

One  year  is  ample  time  for  an  employee  to  ascertain  his  rights  and  bring  an 
action.  And  it  is  a  period  which  would  prevent  an  undue  accumulation  of 
employer  liabilities.  Certainly  employers  as  well  as  employees  are  entitled  to 
some  measure  of  stability. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  (which  have  been  detailed  in  hearings  during  this 
Congress  on  H.  R.  2788  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee), it  is  recommended  that  the  uniform  limitation  period  be  1  year,  rather 
than  the  proposed  5  years.  In  addition,  to  prevent  any  charge  of  unconstitu- 
tionality, it  is  recommended  that  all  pending  employee  claims  not  barred  under 
applicable  State  limitation  statutes  must  be  filed  in  court  within  6  months  after 
enactment  of  the  amendment.  Thus  the  suggested  amendment  would  not  have 
any  retroactive  effect  to  cut  off  claims  which  already  may  have  accrued. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Canners  Association. 


Exhibit  26 
In  Re  S.  1349,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  First  Session  ^ 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  its  Committees  and  Subcommittees 
on  Education  and  Labor  considering  S.  1349,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first 
session. 

The  petition  of  J.  Dewey  Singleton,  in  his  capacity  of  vice  president  of  and 
acting  for  the  Louisiana  Syrup  Association,  respectfully  represents  that: 

1.  The  Louisiana  Syrup  Association  is  a  nontrading  or  nonprofit  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  domiciled  in  the  city  of  Lafayette,  La. 
Its  members  are  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugarcane  and 
persons  actually  engaged  in  the  processing  or  manufacturing  of  sugarcane  into 
sirup. 

2.  The  membership  of  the  association  comprises  and  represents  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  entire  pro.iuction  of  pure  cane  table  or  country  sirup  in  Louisiana. 

3.  By  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association  petitioner,  J. 
Dewey  Singleton,  in  his  capacity  of  vice  president  of  and  on  behalf  of  the 
association,  was  authorized  and  directed  to  and  does  hereby  file  this  petition 
protesting  against  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  the  proposed  Senate  bill  1849 
insofar  as  pure  cane  sirup  is  concerned  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  stated. 

4.  Sirup  manufacturers  are  already  forced  to  compete  with  a  subsidized 
industry  and  cannot  stand  additional  burdens,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  Cane  sirup  is  not  governed  6?/  the  Sugar  Act 

When  the  so-called  Sugar  Act  was  adopted  it  was  decided  that  cane  sirup 
should  be  exempted  from  its  provisions  and  consequently  not  entitled  to  the 
benefits  accorded  to  sugar.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act  and  regulations,  farmers 
growing  and  selling  cane  for  processing  into  sugar  receive  benefit  and  incentive 
payments  from  the  Government ;  but  no  such  payments  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  farmers  growing  and  selling  cane  for  processing  into  sirup.  In  order 
to  compete  with  raw-sugar  factories  the  sirup  mills  must  match  these  payments. 
For  example,  the  benefit  and  incentive  payments  disbursed  by  the  Government 
to  growers  of  cane  processed  into  sugar  is  $2.82  per  ton ;  and  consequently,  the 
sirup  mills  imist  pay  to  growers  of  cane  processed  into  sirup  the  same  amount 
paid  by  sugar  factories,  plus  $2.82.  In  other  words,  sugarcane  grown  for  sugar 
is  subsidized  but  sugarcane  grown  for  sirup  is  not. 
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(6)    The  proposed  legislation,  as  customarily  applied  to  cane  sirup,  would  increase 
exi^titiff  t(xige'\  90  percent 

The  sirup  industry  under  the  ruling  of  the  Administrator  and  in  fact  is  of  a 
seasonal  nature.  The  season  extends  over  a  period  of  {iboiit  60  days,  and,  of 
course,  the  mills  must  run  24  hours  per  day.  The  custom  is  to  work  two  12-hour 
shifts,  7  days  per  week,  or  84  hours  per  week.  Under  the  present  wage-and-hour 
law  and  regulations,  as  applied  to  cane  sirup,  the  tlat  rate  of  pay  is  40  cents 
per  hour  with  no  provision  for  overtime.  The  present  average  weekly  pay  is 
therefore  $33.60.  The  proposed  amendment,  as  applied  to  cane  sirup,  would  fix 
the  rate  of  pay  at  65  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  56  hours  and  97 M>  cents  per 
hour  for  the  next  28  hours  of  the  sirup  mill  employee's  workweek.  The  avei-age 
weekly  pay  under  the  proi>osed  amendment  would  therefore  bo  $63.70.  In  other 
words,  the  new  legislation  would  increase  the  average  weekly  pay  of  a  sirup 
mill  employee  from  $33.60  to  $63.70,  or  90  percent. 

(c)    The  result  tvould  he  an  unbalanced  economy 

Suppose  it  be  argued  that  during  the  war  simp  manufacturers  receiveil  a  good 
price  and  that  they  will  probably  receive  a  good  price  for  their  product  during 
the  coming  season  ;  what  is  nevertheless  the  result? 

During  the  war  their  employees  received  and  they  now  receive  an  average 
weekly  wage  of  $33.60.  The  war  is  over.  Now  one  of  three  things  must  of  neces- 
sity happen : 

The  price  will  remain  exactly  and  permanently  stationary. 
The  price  will  go  up. 
The  price  will  come  down. 

The  first  proposition  may  be  eliminated  as  an  economic  impos.»i'bility  as  mar- 
kets, left  alone,  must  and  do  fluctuate. 

The  second  proposition  is  possibly  a  consunmiation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  cards,  unless  there  is  some 
fancy  pump-priming  or  subsidizing  somewhere  down  the  line.  Now  if  Congress 
can  devise  a  scheme  to  bring  about  high  prices  to  meet  the  prop<^sed  highipr  wages, 
but  without  inflation,  no  industry  could  seriously  complain.  But  the  proposed 
amendment  does  not  contemplate  any  such  program.  The  sirup  industry,  of 
course,  is  not  advocating  the  appropriation  of  money  or  the  creation  of  a  sub- 
sidy in  order  to  meet  the  proposed  increase  in  wages,  but  it  brings  out  the  point 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  legislaticm  is  only  a  half  mea.sure.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  would  almost  double  the  wages  of  the  employee,  but  on  the  othei- 
hand  it  offers  no  assurance  to  the  employer  that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  pay 
roll. 

If  the  market  is  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  unshackled  but  unaided, 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  war  prices  will  not  hold.  S^»onor  or  later 
and  probably  sooner  the  price  of  sirup  will  drop.  In  the  face  of  this  proposition, 
however,  the  new  legislation  for  the  future  would  guarantee  to  the  employee 
almost  double  the  amount  he  received  during  the  war  ami  the  high-price  period. 

5.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  wage-and-hour  law,  as  applied  to  the  sirup 
Industry,  would  discriminate  against  the  vast  majority  of  workers  similarly 
situated  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  sirup  industry  is  incidental  to  f arming 

It  is  a  fact  that  practically  every  sirup  mill  operator  in  Louisiana  owns  a 
farm  and  grows  sugarcane.  It  is  also  true  that  such  sirup  mill  owners  grind 
sugarcane  produced  on  their  own  farms.  Numerous  mills,  of  course,  also  grind 
outside  cane,  along  with  their  own.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
table  or  country  sirup  produce<l  in  Louisiana  is  made  from  cane  produced  on  the 
farms  of  the  sirup-mill  oi)erators.  In  other  words,  the  very  general  run  of  things 
is  that  sirup  production  is  incidental  to  farm  operations. 

(6)  Sirup-mill  labor  is  farm  labor 

In  connection  with  sugar  production  in  Louisiana  most  raw-sugar  factories  are 
built  around  and  are  operated  on  plantations  growing  su^iarcane  as  their  primary 
crop.    There  are  in  Louisiana,  however,  only  about  64  raw-suear  factories. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  so-called  Louisiana  sugar  section,  possibly  one- 
half  of  a  farmer's  land  is  devoted  to  sugarcane  production,  tun]  the  other  half 
to  the  production  of  other  crops.  lu  the  northern  portion  of  the  sugar  section 
of  the  State,  possibly  one-third  of  the  average  farmer's  land  is  devoted  to  the 
production  of  sugarcane  and  the  balance  to  the  production  of  other  crops.  In 
other  words,  the  average  farmer  does  not  by  any  means  produce  only  sugarcane. 
He  produces  cotton,  sweetpotatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  corn,  snap  beans, 


pepi)ers,  and  other  crops,  depending  upon  his  locality  and  the  available  market 
for  his  produce.  We  frequently  find,  in  the  sugar  section,  and  especially  in  the 
northern  portion  thereof,  farmers  not  growing  any  sugarcane,  but  devoting  their 
entire  land  to  other  crops. 

Louisiana  is  an  agricultural  State  and  the  sirup  mills  are  located  in  the 
rural  sections  thereof.  The  fact  is  that  the  sirup  mill  labor  is  drawn  from  the- 
farms  around  the  mill.  In  the  case  of  your  petitioner,  J.  Dewey  Singleton,  for 
instance,  every  employee  in  his  sirup  mill,  except  the  engineer,  is  or  has  been 
a  farmer.  It  is  believed  that  90  percent  of  the  workers  used  in  the  sirup  mills 
throughout  Louisiana  are  farmers  drawn  from  the  surrounding  vicinity. 

(c)  Only  about  1  out  of  15  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sirtip  mill  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  job  in  the  mill 

As  above  pointed  out,  the  sirup  mills  in  Louisiana  are  located  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  State.  The  rural  sirup  mill  is  surrounded  by  very  numerous 
small  farmers,  growing  varied  crops.  During  grinding  some  of  the  farmers  are 
engaged  in  planting  and  harvesting  their  own  cane,  others  in  harvesting  corn. 
cotton,  hay,  harvesting,  grading,  packing  and  shipping  sweepotatoes,  and  still 
others  in  making  general  repairs  about  the  farm,  etc.  Besides,  there  is  not 
enough  work  in  the  sirup  mill  to  employ  all  the  farmers  even  if  they  were  not 
otherwise  engaged.  The  result  is  that  only  approximately  1  out  of  15  farmers 
around  a  sirup  mill  gets  a  job  in  the  mill  during  grinding. 

(d)  The  proposed  amendment  ivould  allow  to  farmers  icorhing  in  sirup  mills  an 
average  of  76  cents  per  hour  as  compared  to  an  arerage  of  30  cents  per  luyur 
earned  by  farmers  en4jaged  in  general  sugarcane  farming  operations 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  field  labor  is  not 

entitled  to  an  increased  or  graduated  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  work.     The  fiat 

rates  per  hour  for  the  various  classes  of  sugarcane  field  workers  established  by 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  as  follows : 

Cents 

Farm  labor  cutting  cane 31-;; 

Farm  labor  loading  cane 38% 

Other  cane   harvesting   operations 26% 

Farm  cultivation  labor  other  than  tractor  drivers  and  teamsters 251/2 

Tractor  drivers 32% 

It  is  seen  that  the  average  rate  of  pay  per  hour  for  sugar-farming  operations 
as  set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  approximately  30  cents.  In  order 
to  fix  and  establish  the  general  rates  of  pay  the  Department  of  Agriculture  must 
find  and  did  find  that  the  foregoing  rates  are  "fair  and  equitable." 

Now%  as  previously  indicated,  the  proposed  amendment,  as  applied  to  cane  sirup, 
would  fix  the  rate  of  pay  at  65  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  56  hours  and  97^/^  cents 
per  hour  for  the  next  28  hours  of  the  sirup-mill  employee's  workweek.  The 
average  is  thus  76  cents  per  hour. 

The  small  percentage  of  favored  employees,  while  receiving  more  than  double 
the  wages  earned  by  the  others,  would  also  be  favored  with  a  more  attractive 
type  of  labor.  It  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  work  in  a  sirup  mill,  under  a 
roof  and  rather  pleasant  surroundings,  than  to  work  in  the  fields  in  inclement 
and  sometimes  freezing  weather. 

Wherefore,  petitioner,  J.  Dewey  Singleton,  in  his  capacity  as  vice  president  of 
and  acting  for  the  Louisiana  Syrup  Association,  respectfully  prays  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  wage-and-hour  law,  as  applied  to  pure  cane  sirup,  as^ 
set  forth  in  Senate  bill  1349,  be  rejected  and  that  the  present  provisions  of  the' 
act  and  the  regulations  theremider  be  retained.     And  he  prays  for  general  and 
equitable  relief. 

The  LotTisiANA  Syrup  Asscx^iation, 
J.  Dewey  Singleton,  Vice  President. 

State  of  Touisiana, 

Parish  of  St.  Martin,  as: 

.1.  Dewey  Singleton,  being  duly  sworn,  according  t(»  law,  deposes  and  says : 

That  in  his  capacity  of  vice  president  of  and  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 

the  Louisiana  Syrup  Association,  he  is  petitioner  in  the  above  and  foregoing 

petition;  that  he  has  read  the  same  and  that  all  the  facts  therein  containcni 

are,  in  his  opinion  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  true  and  correct. 

J.  Dewey  Singleton. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of  October  1945. 

E.  E.  Wilms,  Notary  Public. 


^ 
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Exhibit  27 
Statement  of  Db.  William  M.  Leisebson 

I  have  been  a  vice  president  and  member  of  the  board  of  the  Consumers' 
League  of  Ohio  for  15  years.  The  National  League  is  filing  a  statement  in 
general  support  of  bill  S.  1349  and  H.  R.  3914,  but  I  have  been  asked  to  testify 
particularly  on  a  question  raised  l)efore  this  committee  by  an  officer  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  with  respect  to  messengers  employed  by  the 
company. 

I  happens  that  in  1938  I  was  the  hearing  officer  appointed  by  the  first  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  conduct  a  public  hearing  and  make 
findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  a  request  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  permission  to  employ  messengers  at  wage  rates  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wages  specified  in  the  act.  In  the  course  of  my  duties  as  hearing  officer 
I  became  familiar  with  the  messenger  problem  under  the  act,  and  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  specifically  to  that  problem. 

The  present  law  provides  that  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  permit  the 
employment  of  "messengers  employed  exclusively  in  delivering  letters  and  mes- 
sages" at  such  wages  lower  than  the  general  minimum  as  he  might  prescribe. 
The  representative  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  proposed  to  the  committee  that 
this  provision  be  amended  "to  the  effect  that  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
now  under  consideration  shall  not  apply  to  messengers  under  18  years  of  age 
employed  principally  in  the  pick-up  and  delivery  of  telegrams  and  letters." 

You  will  note  that  the  word  "principally"  is  substituted  for  the  word  "exclu- 
sively," and  that  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  proposed  by  S.  1349  and 
H.  R.  3914  is  not  to  apply  to  the  messengers. 

When  the  original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  went  into  effect  In  1938  the  com- 
pany argued  that  it  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  minimum  rate  of  25  cents  an 
hour  as  required  at  that  time.  The  Administrator  held,  however,  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  exempt  the  company  from  this  provision  of  the  act,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  paying  the  wages  specified  by  the  act.  Nevertheless,  the 
company  has  not  been  losing  money  and  its  predictions  of  financial  losses  have 
not  materialized.    On  the  contrary,  the  company  has  done  pretty  well  financially. 

But  aside  from  financial  considerations  there  is  the  more  important  question 
of  treating  all  employers  alike  who  are  engaged  in  the  messenger  business.  So 
far  as  messenger  service  is  concerned,  the  Western  Union  has  competitors  who 
are  required  to  pay  the  minimum  rates  provided  by  the  present  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  who  will  be  required  to  grant  any  Increases  that  may  be 
authorized  by  Congress  if  it  adopts  the  proposed  bill. 

At  the  hearing  In  1938  two  companies.  Service  Messenger  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  and  Advertising  Distributors  of  America,  who  compete  with  Western 
Union  in  the  business  of  messenger  service,  requested  that  they  be  heard  in 
opposition  to  the  telegraph's  petition  for  exemption.  They  appeared  and  pre- 
sented evidence  showing  that  the  telegraph  companies  were  using  their  mes- 
sengers with  lower  rates  of  pay  to  compete  unfairly  with  other  business  con- 
cerns engaged  in  messenger  service.  Because  of  the  lower  wages  the  telegraph 
companies  were  paying  their  messengers,  they  were  able  to  underbid  and  take 
away  business  from  these  competing  companies. 

Briefs  filed  by  Advertising  Distributors  of  America  and  by  the  Trade  Asso- 
ciation of  Advertising  Distributors  stated  that  "approximately  2,000  companies 
,are  engaged  in  distributing  advertising  circulars  and  samples  and  employ 
approximately  85,000  employees,  and  that  the  telegraph  companies  insofar  as 
they  distribute  circulars  and  samples  compete  directly  with  these  companies." 
The  Administrator  in  refusing  to  exempt  the  telegraph  companies  from  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  act  observed  that  Congress  may  well  have  been  aware 
of  facts  of  this  character,  and  the  authority  to  exempt  messengers  may  have 
been  deliberately  limited  to  those  "exclusively"  engaged  in  delivering  letters 
and  messages  for  this  reason.*  If  section  14  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  exemp- 
tions under  certain  circumstances,  had  used  the  word  "principally"  instead  of 
"exclusively,"  It  would  have  permitted  this  unfair  competition,  and  apparently 
Congress  wanted  to  provide  equal  protection  of  the  law  to  all  competitors. 

^  Opinion  and  Decision  of  the  Administrator,  .January  14,  1939,  In  the  Matter  of  Applica- 
tions of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  et  al. 


At  the  hearing  in  1938  an  offlicial  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  testified  that  in 
addition  to  delivering  letters  and  messages,  the  telegraph  messengers  engaged 
in  the  following  work: 

Carrying  .sample  cases  for  salesmen,   delivering  packages   and   envelopes, 
exercising  pet  animals. 

Shopping  for  patrons. 

Paying  bills  for  patrons. 

Making  bank  deposits  for  patrons. 

Delivering  mail-order  gifts  services. 

Watching  parked  automobiles. 

Paging  in  liotel  lobbies  and  railroad  stations. 

Waiting  in  line  to  pnrchase  theater  tickets. 

Delivering  orchids  to  ladies. 

Taking  care  of  office. 

Sweeping  otRces. 

Performing  clerical  duties  in  enjergencies. 

Soliciting  business  for  the  company. 

Collecting  bills  for  the  company. 

Picking  up  files  at  offices  for  delivery  to  main  office. 
This  makes  plain  that  messenger  service  is  an  industry,  trade,  or  business  as 
defined  by  section  3  (h)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  is  not  confined 
to  delivering  telegrams  oi-  other  messages  for  the  telegraph  companies.  There 
are  hundreds  of  small  businesses  engaged  in  package  delivery  services  and  errand 
servit-es  of  vaiions  kinds,  and  there  are  thousands  of  advertising  delivery  serv- 
ices. Western  Union  uses  its  messengers  to  engage  in  the  same  business,  and 
it  hardly  seems  fair  to  set  a  lower  minimum  wage  for  this  company,  while  the 
oth(M'  companies  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate. 

Tn  this  connection,  It  is  Important  to  note  that  RCA  Communications  Inc 
app'ared  :»t  the  hearing  and  by  its  attorney  there  stated  that  this  company  had 
not  asked  for  pernn'ssion  to  employ  messengers  at  rates  lower  than  the  minimimi 
wage  fixed  by  the  act.  Western  Union  at  that  time  also  stated  that  thcv  did 
not  desire  exempti(^n  for  messengers  delivering  radio  communications  Just 
why  delivery  of  ordinary  telegrams  should  pay  less  than  delivery  of  radio 
messages  is  hard  to  understand,  and  Western  Union's  proposed  amendment 
would  authorize  exemption  of  radio  messengers  from  the  new  minimum  waee 
to  be  set  by  S.  1349  and  H.  R.  3914.  ^ 

According  to  reports  submitted  by  the  large  telegraph  and  cable  companies  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  the  year  1941,  about  70  ixn-c«^nt  of 
all  the  accidents  resulting  in  injuries  occurred  among  the  telegraph  messengers 
although  messengers  formed  only  30  percent  of  the  total  employees  If  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  messengers  deliver  not  only  telegrams  or  letters,  but  have  to 
carry  packages  and  perform  other  services  which  re<iuire  them  to  b?  out  in  the 
busy  traffic  of  the  streets,  the  importance  of  the  accident  hazards  becomes  plain 
Normally,  hazardous  occupations  pay  higher  wages.  Here  your  committee  is 
asked  to  amend  the  bill  so  lower  wages  can  be  paid. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  romancing  about  the  opportunities  that  telegraph  mes- 
sengers have  for  business  contacts  which  enable  them  to  achieve  great  careers 
in  various  lines  of  endeavor.  The  fact  is  that  the  hazardous  work  accompanied 
by  substandard  wages  paid  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  caused  an  abnormally  high  rate  of  labor  turn-over  in  messenger  service 
I?oys  worked  a  week  or  two  or  a  month  or  two,  and  then  quit.  The  record  of  the 
1938  hearings  shows  that  Western  Union  had  to  hire  about  40,000  messemrers  a 
year  in  order  to  maintain  a  force  of  approximately  15,000.  Personnel  manaeei-s 
regard  such  a  hiuh  rate  of  turn-over  as  "a  symptom  of  some  undprlving  mal- 
adjustm^it."  Sometimes  they  refer  to  it  as  "a  strike  by  erosion."  But  a  Western 
Union  official  testified:  "We  consider  a  large  turn-over  a  healthy  condition" 
for  the  reason  "That  after  a  messenger  has  served  in  that  capacity  for  several 
months,  he  ought  to  pass  on  into  other  and  more  permanent  work  " 

Temporary,  casual  labor  also  commonly  commands  a  higher  hourlv  wage 
than  more  permanent  employment,  because  the  worker  cannot  look  forward 
t()  a  future  career  in  the  business  where  he  happens  to  be  for  a  short  period 
But  here  again  the  request  is  that  a  lower  minimum  wage  be  authorized  this 
time  because  there  is  no  future  in  the  work.  Of  course,  among  the  thousands 
and  thousands  ^yho  have  worked  for  a  short  period  as  messengers,  there  were 
bound  to  be  a  tair  proportion  who  became  great  men  in  later  life.  But  it  would 
seem  from  the  testimony  before  this  committee  that  Western  Union  assumes 
that  they   might  not  have  become  great  men   if  they  had  received   adequate 
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hourly  rates  of  pay  for  thoir  temporary  work  as  mossonpors.  ^  1"  V ,«J^-^ '  ^ 
i^ui-sp  igood  m  anV  opportunities  for  advaneement  for  mess^m^ers  in  t  '  ^  c 
rm't',  wn  larjje  o -panization.  Perhap.s  if  the  mossengers  were  r'"^^^^^;^";^;  '^ 
^ices  fairlv  competitive  with  other  huslnosses  that  engage  in  niesso  gei  se  ^- 
^f  the  hnormal  tun  would  l»e  r*>duce.l,  and  a  lar;.er  P'-.-P^-^^^'il^'Vto 
p7oniisini  ones  who  are  oapahle  of  achieving  great  caret^rs  nnght   stay  on  to 

"^^^S^Jt^i^Unrirl^li^n"!;.^         -gaged   in   Interstate   eonunerc.     No 
one  quest  ons  that  now.     It  is  subject  to  the  Federal  ('onHnunieat.ons  Act^ 
>^PlN  mes«=en-er  sorvires  in  c(»tnp«Mition  with  other  businesses,  even  if  it  <l«'^^,";  [. 

cnn.pptes  witl,  other  companies  in  tl.o  "'^'"'■"S'^'  J*"^'"';^  JhMn    hoi  nrovi.U^I 
rh.>  .nniitrv    the  sneoial  priv  lege  of  paying  lower  wages  tn.in  '""  J"  ""^ 
Ivtle  Fail  L,bor  Standards  Aet%l.o«ld  not  W  granted  «  th-s  oompanv 

=;^r:nnrt-;;/ t,r-  "^^^  -  ^^ij^^^o^rnV^n^^ie...  :s .. 

riupstion  of  porndtting  Ix.ys  to  deliver  telegrams  and  letters. 


Exhibit  28 


-s=Tc=o^  ="r  r=  ^"^^^^  r?,^rs-<^"o- 


Senate 
28.  1945 


Old  or^k^n^z"at'n.^1u?pf  f  in  -ry  «;^»-  of  ^J^^^^^rrs-l'i^vrrsi ^1,^  t;:e' 
'"^J"'  lfX!f  winfre^iv  and  a  e:^  'mim  "r-rtheir  organised  p..,wer 
^rifroTe^ieCri^n:^ 'TL%ta,:sC  t,o,.ishe.^ 


ing 
child  labor 


ild  labor.  .     minimum  wage  laws  which  are  now 

We  had  a  hand  in  the  passage  of  mr^t  of^  ^^^^,^  ^j^^,^ 

rhere^„Lti^^i=v  wL'jiiT fg  :f.r^.^^^^^^^^ 

child-labor  provisions.                                                         ^.  ^^  ^^f  increased 

We  know  that  wages  don't  come  out  of  a  ^^'^t.     They  en  e  ^^  ^^^^^ 

.roduetion.    But  let  us  remember.  the>  do  not  come  ;im^^  ^  ^^^^^^. 

ither  legislation  or  trade  union  organ.zatmn  a.  d  someti^^^^^^^  contributing 


thing  Which  compelled  real  emcienc^y  J"  ;;-.;;;;;;'.tg';;f  the  bill  which  have  had  less 
.,J^ife!4«rrr=rrn;^e^^^^^^  i"  -e  n.ininn.n,  wage:  .st, 
coverage :  and  second,  control  of  child  labor. 


INCREA8KD  C<>VKRAGE 


I 


When  the  act  was  adopted  in  1«38.  "-"J/r:,^:^:;;:^:^' 'widen ed  wUMn",';:^ 
seems  no  reason  why  coverage  *onld  mt  -,-^^V  ,l,e  flo,:;  fo?  wages  which 
limits  of  congressional  power     It  is  ""'y  J"  ,  ^„,  „>,  „.i,|p,v  as  possible.    We 

CrfiuTt^^oafrXntfon^^^^^^^^^^^ 


prosont  act  includes  for  canning  workers  and  those  employed  on  first  processing 
of  food  and  agricultural  products.    There  are  three  type  of  exemptions: 

(1)  ("omplete  exemption  from  minimum  wages  and  overtime  (sec.  13  (a)). 
Workers  in  fish  canneri^^s  employing  about  50,(K>0  people  have  no  protection  under 
the  Ihw.  "Area  of  production"  canneries  are  entirely  exempt.  This  has  caused 
great  confusion  in  administration.    The  bill  would  remove  these  exemptions. 

(2)  The  exemption  froin  overtime  rates  throughout  the  .year  (sec.  7  (c) ).  The 
workers  affected  by  this  exemption  are  those  engaged  in  cotton  ginning  in  cotton 
compressing,  in  cottonseed  oil  mills,  and  first  processing  of  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beets,  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  The  bill  would  remove  these 
exemptions. 

(3)  Exemption  from  overtime  for  specific  periods.  There  are  two  overtime 
exemptions  in  the  law.  One  in  section  7  (c)  denies  to  canners  and  packing  shed 
workers  any  overtime  payment  for  14  weeks  in  the  year.  Tlie  second  exemption 
in  7  (b)  (3)  provides  14  more  weeks  during  which,  seasonal  industries  need  not 
pay  overtime  until  after  12  hours  a  day  and  50  hours  a  week.  The  result  is  that 
canneries  have  found  it  possible  to  work  for  28  weeks  in  the  year  without  overtime 
pay.  This  bill  would  remove  the  14-week  exemption  in  7  (c),  but  it  would  not 
remove  the  14-week  seasonal  exemption. 

Government  studies  of  the  canning  industry  all  show  very  wide  divergence  in 
wages  paid,  indicating  a  wide  divergence  in  degree  of  efficiency.  The  best  man- 
aged canneries  are  able  to  pay  high  wages  and  overtime  and  still  compete  with 
low-wage  units.  The  average  hourl.v  earnings  in  canneries  even  during  the  war 
years  were  25  cents  less  than  the  average  for  all  manufacturing.  When  the 
need  for  canned  food  was  sm-h  a  vital  part  of  the  war  effort  there  was  a  serious 
manpower  shortage  due  in  large  part  to  the  low-wage  policy  of  the  industry. 
Many  appeals  went  from  canners  to  the  War  Labor  Board  asking  permission  to 
increase  wages.  In  some  communities  it  was  necessary  to  use  prisoners  of  war. 
An  Ohio  canner  testified  in  the  legislature  that  he  had  even  resorted  to  getting 
people  from  the  local  jail. 

We  believe  that  both  exemptions  for  overtime  should  be  removed.  Work 
during  the  peak  season  is  exhausting.  Many  workers  have  periods  of  unem- 
ployment or  slack  hours  when  the  peak  is  over  and  are  entitled  to  extra  re- 
muneration for  the  long  hours  employed.  Increasing  the  minimum  rate  and 
removing  the  exemptions,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  are  long  overdue  as  a  needed 
improvement  in  this  business. 

CHILD  LKBOR 

The  bill  proposes  to  amend  section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (b),  which  contains  a  direct  prohibition  against  the 
employment  of  children  in  any  establishment  engaged  in  cf»mmerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce.  It  would  also  bring  within  the  coverage  of 
the  present  child-labor  provisions  of  the  act  establishments  engaged  in  commerce 
but  which  may  not  be  producing  goods  or  shipping  them  in  commerce. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  passed  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Federal  child-labor  regulation,  with  the  result  that  the  control  of 
<'hi!(l  labor  was  provided  in  a  somewhat  roundab(»ur  way;  namely,  through  the 
provision  that  no  producers,  manufacturers,  or  dealers  should  ship  any  goods  in 
commerce  from  an  establishment  within  whi«h  oppressive  child  labor  had  been 
employed  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  goods  from  the  establishment  (sec.  12) . 

There  are  instances  on  record  where  the  minimum  wage  standards  of  the  act 
have  been  violated  by  firms,  simply  by  the  device  of  holding  the  goods  for  more 
than  30  days  before  shipment.  In  such  cases  the  Government  is  powerless  to 
enforce  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  act.  There  are  instances  on  record  also 
where  young  people  have  been  employed  at  logging  and  lumber  operations  and 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  attend  school  for  an  entire  year.  In  these  cases  the 
Government  has  been  without  authority  to  enforce  the  child-labor  provisions  of 
the  act  b(x?ause  the  logs  were  not  shipped  for  several  months  after  they  were 
prepared.  The  direct  prohibition  of  oppressive  child  labor  contained  in  tliis  new 
section  will  strengthen  the  machinery  of  enforcement  since  it  will  be  necessary 
only  to  prove  that  the  establishment  is  subject  to  the  child-labor  provisions  and 
that  the  children  are  employed  contrary  to  the  standards  set  by  the  act.  The 
time  which  has  elapsed  between  the  production  and  shipment  of  goods  will  have 
no  l>earing  on  the  violation. 

The  extension  of  the  child-labor  coverage  to  establishments  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  will  bring  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  act  in  line  with  the 
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minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions.  The  chief  occupations  which  will  l>e  lu- 
cluded  will  be  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  railroads  and  boats  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  Line  construction  and  maintenance  for  both  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  is  heavy  and  hazardous  work.  Telegraph  messenger  work 
has  a  high  accident  incidence.  Employment  of  children  on  track  maintenance 
and  construction  and  in  repair  and  other  jobs  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  railroads  is  imdesirable  and  unfitted  for  minors  under  16  years  of  age.  Louring 
the  war  employment  of  children  as  young  as  14  and  15  years  on  boats  has  been 
reported  by  school  authorities.  These  yoimgsters  often  secured  their  jobs  and 
shipped  on  boats  without  going  through  the  procedure  of  obtaining  an  employ- 
ment certificate,  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  connection  with  other  employment. 
But  because  the  employment  on  boats  did  not  come  within  the  JU"sa»c "^J)  ^^^ 
State  laws  these  children  were  not  protected  by  either  Federal  or  State  leguia- 

^^Foi-  these  reasons  we  strongly  urge  the  inclusion  of  the  additional  paragraph 
to  section  12  of  the  act.  

Exhibit  29 

Statement  of  the  Social  Action  Department  w  the  Rational  Catholic 
Welfare  CoNFEajENCE  in  Behalf  of  S.  1349,  the  Amendment  of  the  AVaqes- 
HouBS  Act 

The  social  action  department  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
wishes  to  record  itself  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  wag^s-1^^^^^ 
law.     The  social  action  department  is  that  se^'tion  of  the  Na  lonal  ^fth^Jic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  the  Catholic  bishops'  organization  of  the  United  States,  which 

esneciallv  deals  with  this  subject.  ^    ,  ^    ^  4.  i.« 

The  department  is  the  more  anxious  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment  be- 
cause  a  guide  of  its  work  is  the  famous  Bishops'  Program  of  Socia  Keconst luc- 
tion  whicli  over  27  years  ago  asked  for  family  living-wage  laws  that  \wuldbegm 
wm   reZ^  onlv  eni»ugh  lor  present  normal  maintenance  but  would  gradually 

Require  enS  for  protection  diiring  sickness,  accidents,  invalidity,  and  old  age. 
Thi^  amendment  is  a  step  toward  those  standards. 

Tha  program  also  stated  that  employees  have  a  right  to  a  living  wage  before 
an  emplover  has  the  moral  right  to  take  interest  on  his  investment.    That  is  how 

^^^SelSr^ -^^  lirort^law,  paid  for  a  full  ^^^oursots^^^;^^ 

"teTufe?  To"that'lu'ter"fl  ^hfctcent  minimum  proposed  by  the  present 
anSme/it'a  fmnny  l^ing  wage,  nor  is  the  75  cents,  which  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  third  year  after  the  amendment  passes  and  which  can  be  intioduced  berore 
then    i^iidu^try  bv  industrv,  on  recommendation  of  advisory  industry  boards. 

I?;4  ?v-fiv^  cents  an  h.mr  for  40  hours  is  if^i)  a  week.  The  approxnuately  50 
we^i^of  a  f  .1  4ir's  work  reaches  only  $1,500;  ^^"^J  ,^^"'^\,t''^^,?, '-^i^^UT^' 
r^^rity  deductions  it  is  much  less.  Hardly  anyone  would  say  that  the  full  $1,500 
fs  enough  to  meet  even  a  small  family's  present  needs.  Yet  prudence  dictates  th. 
giadunf  approach  to  the  legal  enforcement  of  the  living  wage  and  asks  us  to  be 
content  with  a  65-  to  75-ceut  legal  minimum  now. 

iCon-cent  rate  works  out  at  some  $1,300,  Five  cents  an  hour  more  or  loss 
me-ins  another  $100  a  vear— at  full-time  work— less  or  more. 

X  wLl  to  point  out  that  the  amendment  does  not  establish  at  any  of  its 
figm-es  a  m  nimum  family  living  wage.  They  move  toward  it,  however,  and 
fh^t  is  so  much  to  the  good.    We  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Certain  further  comments  on  the  bill  seem  in  oroei  •  .      ,        ,  .    ,  . 

Vl )  11  e  m-iiK'  pie  of  governmental  protection  of  wages  is  already  accepted  in 
law  ind  in  AnSn  public  opinion.    No  argument  needs  to  be  advanced  on  th.s 

"^"^/^f  The  iumD  from  a  40-cent  minimum  in  the  law  to  a  65-cent  minimum  is  a 

(2)    ine  '""JP^^l^^V^/*  ,..^      vcrv  few  who  are  covered  by  the  law  will  get  any 

n«Lse  under  teame^;^me,>tVho^;etl.o  will  ge,  an  inereaso  will  got  very 

mtie     The  amendment  may,  however,  protect  n.any  iK-rsons  from  oppressive 

^T<f>'ThV"dfffer™S"  bX"«.n";he  wages  of  those  covered  by  the  Federal 
law  anrthoseBOtci;lred  will  be  widened  by  this  law.    This  is  a  serious  .s.tu- 


a  tion.  But  the  Federal  Government  is  not  empowered  to  protect  the  wage  rates 
of  all  the  people  and  apparently  does  not  wish  to  protect  all  whom  it  might 
protect.  The  plain  answer  is  to  go  as  far  as  Congress  will  consent  to  go  within 
its  powers  and  to  work  for  like  State  legislation  to  protect  those  whom  tlie 
Federal  Government  cannot  or  will  not  protect.  That  the  Federal  and  State 
government M,  in  combination,  do  not  protect  all  is  no  argument  against  the 
Federal  Government's  protecting  some;  it  is  instead  an  argument  in  favor  of 
both  protecting  all,  in  combination. 

(4)  The  laws.  Federal  and  State,  are  not  supposed  to  give  full  wage  justice. 
They  should  instead  direct  themselves  toward  a  minimum  living  wage  and  then 
leave  to  collective  agreements  decisions  on  improvements.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
a  valid  argument  again.st  this  amendment  to  complain  that  it  does  not  establish 
the  full  standard  of  living  which  Americans  should  have.  The  Government 
should  not  try  to  do  everything;  that  way  Is  the  way  to  totalitarianism. 

(5)  The  system  of  industry  boards,  which  the  amendment  retains,  possesses 
the  great  quahties  of  bringing  labor,  business,  the  public,  and  Government 
Closer  together,  of  making  the  law  more  flexible,  and  of  adjusting  wage  rates 
tc  the  conditions  of  particular  industries. 

(6)  If  a  few  industries  have  to  increase  their  prices  to  meet  these  wage  rates, 
that  is  a  small  thing  to  pay  for  the  promotion  of  wholesale  justice.  If  certain 
individual  firms  within  particular  industries  cannot  meet  such  wage  rates,  that 
is  simply  proof  that  labor  and  the  community  are  subsidizing  their  inefficiency. 
There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  an  industry  or  a  firm  that  cannot 
support  its  people.  It  should  be  overhauled  by  its  employers  and  labor.  If 
needed,  they  should  call  on  the  counsel  of  Government.  The  Government  should 
be  forehanded  in  giving  them  its  counsel  and  help.  Such  industries  and  con- 
cerns are  diseased. 

(7)  Extension  of  the  law  to  seamen  and  to  canning  and  processing  of  fish, 
and  canceling  the  ambiguous  provision  about  "the  area  of  production"  seem 
justilied.  The  people  concerned  are  surely  in  industry,  as  the  term  is  com- 
monly used. 

(8)  The  committee  might  well  consider  an  amendment  to  bring  migratory 
agricultural  labor  under  the  law  because  of  the  very  terrible  conditions  which 
that  kind  of  labor  meets  and  because  of  the  special  character  of  their  work 
and  the  market  for  the  products. 

(9)  We  take  this  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  States  to  pass  like  laws  to 
protect  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  including  ordinary  farm 
labor. 

(10)  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  defective 
since  it  gives  the  same  minimum  wage  to  both  single  persons  and  heads  of 
families.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  defect,  if  the  living  wage  alone  is  considered.  Yet 
the  wage  that  is  set  under  the  present  amendment  is  barely  enough  for  support 
of  a  single  individual.  Really,  to  correct  this  defect,  the  present  amendment 
should  be  passed  so  as  to  pay  the  65-75  cents  minimum  to  everyone,  and  a  fur- 
ther law  should  be  passed  to  provide  more  money  to  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
something  additional  for  every  child.  Failure  to  introduce  that  new  kind  of 
system  makes  mandatory  a  law  that  covers  everyone  on  the  same  basis.  There 
are,  however,  other  considerations  in  this  respect,  such  as  the  right  to  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

(11)  The  bishops'  program  of  .social  reconstruction,  referred  to  above,  ad- 
vocated only  State  living-wage  laws.  It  did  so  because  at  that  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  so  interpreted  as  to  forbid  Federal  laws  on  general  wages.  Instead 
of  this  limitation  of  the  bishops'  program  being  an  argument  against  Federal 
laws  to  cover  most  of  the  persons  who  are  now  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  it  is 
a  further  argument  for  State  laws  to  cover  those  whom  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  or  will  not  protect. 

(12)  Two  other  considerations  present  themselves:  People  getting  enough  to 
live  decently  can  produce  better.  People  getting  enough  to  live  decently  can 
buy  more  goods  and  services  and  thus  can  reduce  unemployment.  Fuller  pro- 
duction and  fuller  employment  will  result  from  this  law. 

(18)  We  look  upon  this  amendment  as  a  companion  piece  to,  and  an  even  more 
important  proposal  than,  the  full  employment  bill.  However,  that  bill,  if  passetl, 
can  help  this  bill,  if  passed,  by  the  provision  in  the  Senate  full  employment  bill 
for  mandat(»ry  conferences  of  business,  labor,  and  agriculture  to  work  out  the 
conditions  of  full  employment. 
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Statement  by  Mrs.  G?3itrui)E  Folks  Zimand,  (Iknkral  Seoketaby  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Commiitie.  SrBMrrriD  to  thk  SiBcoMMriTEE  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  With  Regard  to  Section  6  of 
S.  1349,  Amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

Section  6  of  S.  1349  amends  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  I^hor  Stand- 
ards Act  by  incliidini;,  in  section  12  <»f  the  present  act,  a  subsection  (b)  directly 
prohibiting  an  employer  engaged  in  conunerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  from  employing  oppressive  child  labor  in  or  about,  or  in  connection 
with,  any  enterprise  in  which  he  is  so  engaged. 

Under  the  present  act  only  those  employers  are  covered  by  the  chdd-labor 
provisions  who  actually  "produce"  and  "ship"  goods.  This  means  that  children 
employed  in  such  work  as  telegraph  messenger  service,  or  on  boats  or  railroads 
operating  in  interstate  commerce,  are  not  protected  by  the  act. 

More  children  under  16  years  are  employed  in  telegraph  messenger  service 
than  in  any  other  single  industry.  On  March  31,  1943,  it  was  found  that  11.14 
percent  of  the  messengers  employed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  were 
under  16  vears  of  age  (U.  S.  District  Court,  Soutliern  District  of  New  York, 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
plaintifle  versus  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  a  corporation,  defendant). 

Messenger  work  is  one  of  the  least  desirable  forms  of  employment  for  children 
under  16  years.  The  accident  rate  is  high,  and  the  work  frequently  involves  night 
eniploymeut  for  boys  attending  school. 

The  16-year  minimum  age  for  employment  set  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
\ct  with\vork  at  14  years  permitted  only  in  those  industries  and  under  those 
ccmditions  which  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  finds  will  not  interfere  with 
their  health,  schooling  and  well-being,  is  the  miniujum  of  protection  which  should 
be  granted  to  children  employed  in  all  industries  under  the  act. 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  act  already  apply  to  this 
broad  coverage.  Surelv  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  extending  tlie  coverage 
of  the  child  labor  provisions  to  include  all  the  industries  already  covered  by  the 
wage  and  overtime  provisions.  *  c  -iq  lo 

We  urge  a  favoi-able  report  by  the  subcommittee  on  section  ti  of  S.  Id49. 


Exhibit  31 

statement    of    CALIFORNIA    FLSH    CANNERS    ASSOCIATION,    INC. 

California  Fish  Canners  Association,  Inc.,  is  a  trade  association  c<»mposed  of 
canners  and  processors  <»f  tish,'  with  its  principal  office  at  Terminal  Island,  Caht. 
Its  members  can  the  major  portion  of  tuna  lish  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  also  can  large  quantities  of  mackeral  and  sardines.     They  also  produce  fish 

1  1*1 

"^l^eiuUe  bili  No  1349,  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  provides,  among  other  things,  for  the^eliniination  from  jctiou 
13  ( •» )  ( 5)  of  the  sea  food  and  fishery  exempti<m  ot  the  Fair  Ltdjor  Standaids  Act, 
the 'following  words:  "and  including  employment  in  the  loading,  unloading,  or 
packing  of  such  products  for  shipment  or  in  proi>agating,  processing,  marketing, 
freezing,  canning,  curing,  storing,  or  distributing  the  above  products  or  byprod- 
ucts thereof." 


1  Members  of  the  California  Fish  Canners  Association,  Inc.,  are: 

raHfo?nia  Marine  Curing  &.PaclcinK  Co..  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
Coast  Fishing  Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif.         ,  ^  ,      j,   r^  ^ts 
Fmnco  Italian  Packing  Co  ,  Inc.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
French  Sardine  Co..  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
Sardamack  Fisheries.  Wilmington,  (  alif. 
Southern  California  Fish  Con^-  terminal  Island  Calif. 
South  Coast  Fisheries,  Inc.,  Terminal  Island.  Caiir. 
South  Pacific  Canning  Co  .  Long  Beach.  t^fVf,-    .  ,   p.,,- 

n?J"?'aJ,r§ea'roo?'"ao';  ,Vc^^eViS'n"a°l'ls«'aSS'^'i„  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Anor... 

West*^Coast  Packing  Corp..  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
W^estgate  Sea  Products  Co.,  San  Diego.  Caiir. 
Western  Canners  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calir. 
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The  effe^'t  of  this  amendment  will  be  to  subject  the  canners  of  fish  and  proces- 
.vors  of  ttie  by|>ioducts  of  tisli  to  the  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hcmr  provi- 
sions of ^le  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  California  Fish  Canners  Associa- 
h'on.  Inc.,  hereby  protests  The  enactment  of  such  legislation  or  any  similar  leg- 
islation changing  ihv  pnsent  seafood  and  fishery  exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

It  is  element^iry  that  after  fish  are  i-ecovered  from  the  (X-ean  and  other  waters, 
the  recovery  must  be  followed  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  i-annin^'  or  processing 
in  order  to'preservo  the  catch.  Canning  or  proces.sing  commences  immediately 
following  the  lan<ling  of  the  fishing  boats. 

On  Mav  24,  19:^8,  Congressman  S.  O.  liland.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Merciiant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  United  States  House  of  ilepresentatives, 
.six-aking  in  behalf  of  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  that  is  now  the  Fair  Labor 

Q2f iiTi(i •! i*(]u  Aft   Sciid  * 

"Hv  all  the  rules  that  apply  to  agriculture,  and  then  some,  the  fishery  industry 
ought  to  be  exempt^'d.  If  there  is  any  industry  under  heaven  that  cannot  meas- 
ure its  operations  by  the  rulf»s  that  are  applicable  under  this  bill,  it  is  the  fishery 
industry.  It  is  as  varied  in  the  different  secti(.ns  of  the  country,  almost,  as  the 
different  fishing  sections  themselves,  scmie  by  reason  of  participation  in  the 
tish  caught,  .some  by  reason  of  wages,  as  well  .is  various  other  operations.  The 
industry  is  c(»iifronted  not  alone  by  the  vicissitudes  that  apply  to  agriculture, 
hut  also  wind,  wave,  action  of  the  tide,  fogs,  and  vari(»us  other  conditions  that 
must,  necessarily,  determine  operations  in  the  fishery  industry.  You  may  legis- 
late all  you  please  as  to  the  number  of  hours,  but  the  fish  that  are  running  will 
not  obey  your  legislation.  You  may  legislate  all  you  please  with  respect  to 
any  provision  in  this  bill,  but  when  it  comes  to  fogs  and  waves  and  wind  and 
tide  y(m  are  dealing  with  a  situation  that  is  far  bf-yond  this  bill  or  the  operation 
of  any  bill.  You  are  dealing,  when  you  deal  with  the  fishery  industry,  with  a 
condition  that  needs  assistance,  that  needs  help,  and  has  received  just  about  as 
little  as  any  industry  in  the  country. 

******* 

*'  *I  ask  you,  in  defense  of  this  crreat  interest,  that  it  be  given  the  same  benefits 
that  are  given  to  agriculture'  "  (83  Cong.  Rec.  p.  7408). 

F'ishing.  fish  canning,  and  fish  reduction  are  n<»w  equally  important  parts  of 
the  same  industry.  Congress  recognized  this  in  joining  the  treatment  for  all 
of  these  parts  of  the  iinlustry  in  one  exemption  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  seafood  jmd  fishery  exemption,  section  13  (a)   (5). 

The  processing  and  canning  of  fish,  like  time  and  the  tides,  wait  for  no  man, 
a'^d  the  number  of  hours  rtxiuired  to  process  fish  after  the  landing  of  a  fish 
boat  cannot  be  fureoast.  These  "facts  of  life"  caused  Congress  to  enact  the 
seafood  and  fishery  exemption  (sec.  IS  (a)  (o))  in  the  first  place.  These 
facts  likewise  caused  the  operation  of  fish  caniuTies  and  fish -processing  estab- 
lishments to  be  based  on  : 

(a)  Processors  ready  to  process  fish  as  soon  as  fishing  boats  land;  and 

{h)  Processors  and  the  employees  thereof  ready  and  willing  to  continue 
processing  operations  without  interruption  as  long  as  necessary  after  the  fish- 
ing-boat arrivals,  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  natural  resource — fish. 

Collective  bargaining  agreements  negotiated  in  each  and  every  instance  in 
southern  California  on  the  part  of  the  workers  by  strong  unions — eithej-  affiliates 
of  the  AFL  or  CIO — provide  not  for  a  40-hour  week  but  for  continuous  operation 
until  fish  is  processed. 

Congress,  in  enacting  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  sought  to  eliminate 
•'labor  conditions  d<^trimental  to  the  maintenance  of  ndnimum  standards  of  living, 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers"  (declaration 
of  policy  contained  in  29  U.  S.  C,  sec.  202). 

There  are  no  labor  conditions  "detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  minimum 
standards  of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  the  general  well-being 
of  workers"  in  the  ftsh-processing  industry  in  southern  California. 

Imposition  of  tjie  40-hour  week  on  this  industry  would  actually  lower  average 
pay  and  contribute  to  a  reduction  of  minimum  standards  of  living  of  employees. 

Congress  should  not  add  to  the  momentum  of  forces  constantly  discriminating 
against  small  business  that  necessarily  tend  to  force  monopolistic  conditions. 
The  small  fish  processor  cannot  stand  additional  regimentation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

California  Ftsh  Canners  AssociatiX)N,  Inc.. 
By  Chas.  a.  Winkleb,  Secretary. 
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Statement  of  California   Sardine  Products   iNSTiTtrrE  With   Reference  to 
Removal  of  Wage-and-Houb  Exemption  From  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Acrr 

California  Sardine  Products  Institute,  a  nonprofit  trade  asscrriation,  represent- 
ing local  trade  associations  in  California,  whose  membership  inclndes  over  95 
percent  of  the  California  sardine  canners  and  processors,  hereby  protests  the 
enactment  of  any  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  will  repeal 
the  present  seafood  and  fishery  exemption  contained  in  section  13  (a)  (5)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (29  U.  S.  C.  213  (a)  (5) ). 

Specifically,  the  institute  protests  the  provision  of  Senate  bill  1349,  which 
would  remove  from  seafood  and  fishery  exemption  the  following  words:  "and 
including  employment  in  the  loading,  unloading,  or  packing  of  such  products  for 
sliipment  or  in  propagating,  processing,  marketing,  freezing,  canning,  curing,  stor- 
ing, or  distributing  the  above  products  or  byproducts  thereof." 

If  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be  so  amended,  as  proposed  in  Senate 
bill  1349,  the  miiiimum-wase  and  inaximnm-hour  provisions  of  the  act  would, 
for  the  first  time,  be  made  applical)le  to  fish  canning  and  the  processing  of  by- 
products of  fish. 

Subjecting  the  canners  and  processors  of  fish  to  the  minimuTn-wage  and  maxi- 
mum-hour provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  not  be  in  the  public 
interest,  for  the  following  (among  other)  reasons: 

1.  Fish  canning  and  processing  are  closely  meshed  and  integrated  operations 
connected  with  and  upon  which  a  large  part  of  the  American  fishery  essentially 
depends  for  its  existence. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  wastage  by  spoiling,  fish  nuist  be  canned  or  processed 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  commencing  immediately  after  the  landing  of  fish  boats. 

3.  Canning  and  processing,  once  commenced,  must  continue  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  entire  boatload  of  fish  is  canned  or  processed. 

4.  Because  of  the  vagaries  of  nature,  no  one  can  foretell  when  a  boatload  of 
fish  will  arrive  for  proci^ssing,  nor  can  the  amount  of  the  catch  be  forecast. 
Consequently,  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  complete  canning  or  processing  is 
never  known  until  the  fishing  boat  arrives.  This  length  of  time  varies  from  day 
to  day  and  from  boatload  to  boatload. 

5.  These  facts  impelled  Congress  to  enact  the  seafood  and  fishery  exemption. 
In  so  doing,  Congress  recognized  that  fishing  and  fish  canning  and  processing 
were  so  irrevocably  joined  as  to  be  parts  of  the  same  industry.  For  this  reason, 
it  included  all  parts  of  the  industry  in  the  seafood  and  fishery  exemption. 

6.  These  facts  are  recognized  in  collective  bargaining  contracts  between  strong 
unions.  AFL  or  CIO  affiliates  in  each  instance,  and  the  fish  canners  and  processors, 
wherein  a  40-hour  week  is  not  provided  for  because  all  parties  realized  that 
fish  canning  and  processing  could  not  be  straight-jacketed  into  any  foreseeable 
number  of  hours  of  work  in  any  week. 

7.  To  limit  the  number  of  hours  to  be  worked  in  a  fish  canning  or  processing 
establishment  to  40  hours  in  a  w^eek  will  result  in — 

(a)  Less  take-home  pay  to  the  employees  thereof; 

(&)  Loss  of  the  most  competent  employees,  causing  slowing  down  of  the 
preservation  process ; 

(c)   Inefi!icient  operations: 

id)  A  resultant  loss  in  the  use  of  this  valuable  natural  resource  to^the  people; 

(e)  Increased  cost  of  the  product  to  consumers ; 

(f)  Increased  burden  on  all  canners  and  processors  by  reason  of  added  book- 
keeping, reports,  etc. ;  and 

iff)   An  unduly  heavy,  if  not  impossible,  burden  upon  the  small  operators. 

The  workers  in  this  industry  all  receive  minimum  wages  far  above  that 
provided  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  in  fact,  higher  than  proposed  in 
Senate  bill  1349. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  sought  to  eliminate 
"labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
living  necessary  for  health,  efliciency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers"  (dec- 
laration of  policy  contained  in  29  IT.  S.  C,  sec.  202). 

There  are  no  labor  conditions  "detrimental  to  the  maint(>nance  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  health  eflioiency  and  the  general  well-being  of 
workers"  in  the  fish  canning  and  processing  industry  in  California. 
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Imposition  of  the  40-hour  week  on  this  industry  would  actually  lower  average 
pay  and  contribute  to  a  reduction  of  minimum  standards  of  living  of  employees. 
Congress  should  not  add  to  the  momentum  of  forces  constantly  discriminating 
against  small  units  in  the  fish  processing  industry  that  necessarily  tend  to  force 
monopolistic  conditions.  The  small  fish  processor  cannot  standi  additional 
regimentation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

California  Sardine  Products  Institute, 
Ry  David  V.  Oliver,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  33 
Statement  of  Central  California  Sardine  Association 

Central  California  Sardine  Association  most  respectfully  submits  its  objections 
to  those  iwrtious  of  S.  1282  and  S.  1349  the  purposes  of  which  are  to  eliminate  the 
exemption  of  employees  engaged  in  the  processing,  packing,  and  canning,  etc.,  of 
fishery  products  as  set  forth  in  section  13  (a)  (5)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  reasons  of  policy  which  first  caused  the  Congress  to 
embody  this  exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  still  sound  and 
should  prevail.    These  are: 

1.  This  industry  and  its  employees  are  engaged  in  the  processing  of  a 
perishable  commodity  by  reason  of  which  hours  of  work  cannot  be  controlled. 

2.  The  operations  of  the  industry  and  the  work  of  its  employees  must  be 
integrated  with  that  of  the  catching  of  fish,  which,  in  turn,  is  subject  to  the 
vagaries  and  variations  of  w^'uther,  season,  tide,  evolution,  and  just  plain 
luck. 

3.  Tlie  industry  is  engaged  in  converting  and  rendering  into  a  form  suit- 
able for  public  use  an  economic  asset  (fish)  which  in  its  natural  state  is 
owned  by  the  public. 

4.  Not  only  the  industry  but  primarily  the  public  has  a  direct  interest  in 
making  certain  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  economic  waste  in  converting  the 
fish,  owned  in  their  natural  state  by  the  people,  into  a  form  in  which  the 
lieople  can  utilize  this  public  asset. 

At  the  present  time  the  technology  of  the  industry  has  not  progressed  to  the 
point  when  fish  can  be  preserved  beyond  a  few  hours  and  still  be  processed  for 
human  consumption.  Canned  sardines  are  one  of  the  least  expensive  methods  of 
getting  into  the  human  system  calories,  certain  proteins,  and  certain  important 
vitamins.     It  is  the  poor  man's  food. 

If  the  40-hour  week  is  imposed  upon  the  industry,  the  probable  consequences 
will  be: 

(a)  Fishing  for  .sardines  will  be  carried  on  only  about  4  nights  a  week  in- 
stead of  6  nights  a  week  as  at  present,  thereby  shortening  the  legal  sardine 
season  of  6VL>  months  by  one-third. 

(ft)  Recause  of  the  fluctuations  of  supply,  there  will  be  wastage  in  the 
processing  of  fish  in  that  it  cannot  economically  regularly  be  handled  at 
overtime,  rates. 

(c)   If  the  fish  is  processed  at  overtime  rates  this  will  so  increase  the  cost 
of  production  that  canned  sardines  will  cease  to  be  the  poor  man's  food.    The 
most  important  byproducts  of  the  industry  are  fish  meal  and  fish  oil,  which 
are  very  largely  used  in  the  feeding  of  animals.     If  the  exemption  is  elimi- 
nated, there  will  follow  a  substantial  increase  in  cost  of  this  food  to  the 
farmers  whose  costs  have  already  been  so  considerably  increased  bv  other 
factors. 
This  protest  is  filed  on  behalf  of  all  25  member  operators,  employing  approxi- 
mately 3,000  workers  at  the  height  of  the  normal  processing  season,  located  in 
and  near  the  port  of  Monterey,  Calif.     This  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  city 
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of  Monterey,  which  city  is  one  of  the  leading  sardine-fish  tonnage  ports  of  the 
world,  as  the  following  figures  will  substantiate : 

Sardine  production  for  194^i-4^ 


Tone  of  sardines  received  

Standard  oases  packed. 

Sardine  meal  (tons) 

Sardine  oil  (gallons)       .-. -- 

Pay  rolls  (Mass  Landing  not  included) 


Industry  "dollar  turn-over"  total 


Amount 


$234,613 

1,()59,053 

34.920 

a  30&.  401 


Values 


$."),  220, 139 
6,  470,  3(H> 
2, 444,  400 

ft,  543,  aw 

2. 307,  513 


21, 986, 213 


Resi>ectfully  submitted. 


Central  California  Sardine  Association, 
By  George  Clemens,  Atisifttant  ifSecretary. 


Exhibit  34 

To  the  Senate  Committee  on  Eduvation  and  Lahor,  Wa.sh'mijton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Maine  Sardine  Packers  Association,  which  ass(»ci^ion  repre- 
sents practically  all  the  packers  of  Maine  sardines,  wants  to  oppose  the  enactment 
of  S  1282  and  S.  1349,  so  far  as  these  two  bills  attempt  to  amend  the  present  fan- 
labor  standards  law,  section  13  (a)  of  which  exempts  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act  most  of  the  employees  engaged  in  the  processing  and  packiiig  of  sardines. 

During  the  hearings  preceding  the  passage  of  the  present  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  question  of  exempting  employees  of  fish  processing  and  packing  concerns 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  after  long  and 
seriims  consideration.  Congress,  realizing  the  uncertainties  under  which  a  fish- 
packing  concern  is  obliged  to  operate,  exempted  employees  of  such  concerns  from 

the  provisions  of  the  act.  ^  .    ^    ^      «^      ,      i     a«4. 

The  proposed  acts  place  under  the  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
all  employees  of  sardine  factories  except  those  who  are  engage*!  in  the  actual 
catching  of  the  sardines.  Why  should  such  a  change  be  made  at  this  time?  C  er- 
tainly  there  has  been  nothing  since  the  original  passage  of  the  act  that  changes 
the  conditions  confronting  the  sardine-packing  industry. 

The  passage  of  either  of  these  amendments  would  be  a  serious,  if  not  a  fatal, 

blow  to  the  sardine  industry.  ,     ^     .  ,  *i.-     ?. 

Catching  sardines,  like  most  fish,  is  a  very  uncertain  business,  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine  (where  most  of  the  sardines  are 
nacked)  because  of  the  extreme  tides  existing  there.  All  sardines  have  to  be 
caught  on  the  tide  and  this  is  true  whether  the  high  tides  serve  during  the  day  or 
during  the  night.  Sardines,  being  small,  are  very  perishable,  mak.ng  it  essentia 
to  have  them  delivered  to  the  factory  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  freed  of  red 
feed  Therefore,  when  the  tide  serves  in  the  night  the  fish  are  caught  in  the 
night  and,  when  readv,  the  fish  are  loaa^^d  on  the  carrying  b(»ats  and  delivered  to 
the  factory  Thus,  the  fish  mav  arrive  at  noon  or  midnight,  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  packers  must  be  standing  by  at  the  factory  ready 
to  start  immediatelv  when  fish  do  arrive.  There  is  no  way  to  change  tliis  system 
because  the  fish  cannot  be  held  over  the  tide.  It  frequently  happens  that  when 
large  schools  of  fish  aro  held  within  seins.  that  threatening  weather  makes  it 
imperative  that  they  be  removed  immediately  to  save  both  fish  and  gear,  and 
these  fish  must  be  packed  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  factory. 

It  is  essential  that  the  packers  be  ready  at  the  factory  when  the  fish  arrive, 
and  in  order  to  have  them  ready  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  stand  by  for  hours 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  fish  when  they  arrive  in  the  night,  and  this  means  that 
most  of  the  packers  are  on  overtime  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  packing  season. 
It  is  immediatelv  apparent  what  it  will  mean  to  the  industry  if  it  is  obliged  to 
pav  time  and  one-half  for  this  tym^  of  labor,  especially  with  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  Portland  sardine  packers,  for  instance,  are  now  paying  50  cents 
a  case  for  packing,  which  would  mean  75  cents  a  case  for  all  packing  done  after 
40  hours  During  the  current  season  of  194.'>.  OPA  put  n  maximum  price  on 
sardines' and  unless  the  OPA  ceiling  is  definitely  and  substantially  raised  on 


sardines,  the  packers  could  not  pack  with  any  increased  cost  such  as  is  bound  to 
follow  if  the  suggested  amendments  become  laws. 

Any  increase  in  cost  of  packing  would  also  render  more  difficult  the  problem 
of  our  packers  in  competing  with  Norwegian  and  other  foreign  sardine  packers, 
who  are  already  starting  to  ship  their  sardines  into  this  country. 

The  sardine  packers'  problem  is  different  from  almost  all  other  types  of  pack- 
ers. For  instance,  a  tomato  pacfeer,  a  bean  or  corn  packer,  can  tell  with  some 
accuracy  how  much  produce  he  has  to  pack,  about  when  it  will  become  available, 
and  approximately  how  long  the  pack  will  last,  so  that  when  an  employee  has 
worked  40  hours,  he  can  arrange  to  have  a  new  employee  ready  to  start  so 
there  will  l)e  no  overtime  paid.  This  is  also  true  of  many  types  of  sea  food, 
such  as  oysters  and  clams  which  are  in  beds  and  can  be  dragged  or  dug  at 
almost  any  time,  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  sardines  which  run  in  large 
schools,  and  a  factory  may  be  obliged  to  run  nights  and  days  to  keep  up  with 
the  supply  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  there  will  be  periods  when  no  fish  are 
caught. 

It  therefore  respectfully  requests  that  no  amendments  be  passed,  altering  the 
present  exemption  of  employees  of  our  factories  from  the  terms  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Maine  Sardine  Packers  Association, 
By  Jas.  Abernethy,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  35 

Statement  of  William  S.  Snow,  President  of  the  American  Fisheries  Asso- 
ciation Cooperative,  in  Opposition  to  That  Portion  of  Senate  Bill  No.  1349 
Which  Seeks  To  Extend  the  Wages-and-Hours  Law  to  Persons  Employed  in 
Processing,  Handling,  Ix)ading,  and  Unloading,  Etc.,  of  Seafood  and  Fishery 
i*roducts 

To  the  chairman  and  memhcrs  of  the  Cofnmittee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
United  States  Senate: 

The  writer  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  fishing  industry  in  practically 
all  its  branches  for  more  than  40  years  and  is  familiar  with  the  sea-food  industry 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  tliat  any  person 
who  is  reasonably  informed  as  to  the  facts,  will  readily  realize  that  the  peculiar 
nature  of  fishery  products  would  require  that  exemption  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  should  extend  to  all  operations  upon  fishery  products  until  such 
products  have  reached  a  state  of  processing  that  will  insure  their  preservation. 

In  support  of  this  belief,  I  suggest  to  the  committee  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Fishery  products  are  probably  the  most  perishable  of  all  foodstuffs  and  in 
order  to  insure  the  consumer  a  healthful  and  nutritious  product,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  processing  operations  of  whatever  kind  including  canning,  salting,  reduc- 
tion, or  other  forms  of  preservation  take  place  within  a  few  hours  after  these 
products  reach  the  shore. 

2.  The  uncertainty  that  is  inevitable  in  the  taking  of  fishery  products  is  recog- 
nized in  the  bill  under  consideration  at  the  present  time  by  continuing  the  exemp- 
tion of  persons  employed  on  fishing  vessels.  The  present  bill  takes  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  taking  of  fishery  products  from  the  sea  is  dependent  upon 
weather,  tide,  water  conditions,  temperature,  phases  of  the  moon,  and  various 
other  natural  phenomena  over  which  man  has  no  control,  and  for  this  reason,  it 
is  not  practical  to  fix  the  hours  for  the  performance  of  this  work.  It  is,  therefore, 
inconsistent  to  extend  the  exemption  to  the  catching  of  fishery  products  and  to 
fail  to  continue  the  exemption  to  the  loading,  unloading,  processing,  canning, 
etc.,  of  such  products. 

4.  The  four  largest  fisheries  in  the  United  States  are  the  pilchard,  salmon,  tuna 
and  menhaden.  In  most  of  these  industries  the  workers  are  paid  a  fixed  salary 
by  collective  bargaining  contracts  with  active  labor  unions  of  national  scope, 
and  in  many  instances  the  workers  pay  is  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
fixed  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

5,  Where  fish  processing  plants  are  located  in  populous  communities  and 
come  Into  competition  with  other  industries  for  labor,  the  fisheries  industry 
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has  found  it  necessary  to  pay  a  higher  wage  scale  in  order  to  obtain  labor  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  handling  of  fishery  products  is  not  considered  the 
most  pleasant  of  occupations. 

6.  In  most  of  the  smaller  processing  plants,  the  worker's  pav  is  fixed  on  a 
weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  basis.  This  has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  to  the  worker  a  steady  take-home  pay. 

7.  Where  fishing  processing  plants  are  located  in  isolated  places,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  employer  to  provide  domitories,  mess  halls,  and  other  necessary  living 
quarters  in  order  to  insure  a  steady  level  of  employees  ready  at  all  times  to 
process  the  catch  upon  arrival  at  the  shore  station. 

8.  To  require  that  workers  in  fishery  processing  plants  be  emploved  on  an 
8-hour  basis  would  result  in  either  of  two  systems:  The  emplovers  would  be 
required  to  maintain  three  shifts  of  workers  at  all  times,  or  else,  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  employees  for  8  hours  on  a  basic  wage  scale  and  for  16  hours  on 
an  overtime  basis.  Tbis  statement  can  be  readily  borne  out  bv  anvone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  fisheries  industry  and  who  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
of  arrival  of  the  ves.sels  at  shore  stations  is  as  uncertain  as  the  elements  that 
govern  the  taking  of  fishery  products. 

0.  The  result  to  the  workers  would  necessarily  mean  a  n^uction  in  take-home 
pay  because  of  the  small  margin  of  profit  upon  which  the  processing  plants  are 
obliged  to  operate  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  catch.  Many  of  the  gmaller 
processing  plants  would  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  business,  and  the 'larger  processors 
would  be  obliged  to  arrange  for  the  presence  of  the  workers  only  at  those  periods 
when  there  were  fishery  products  to  be  processed ;  thus,  the  relationship  between 
employer  and  employee  whereby  the  employee  is  guaranteed  a  steady  pav  en- 
velope would  be  destroyed. 

10.  During  the  poor  seasons  when  the  catch  of  fishery  products  fell  below  nor- 
mal, prosessing  plants  would  hesitate  to  risk  operations  on  a  basis  of  overtime 
pay  for  16  hours,  or  else  would  be  unable  to  obtain  a  suflicient  number  of  em- 
ployees  to  operate  on  a  three-shift  basis. 

11.  The  catching  and  processing  of  fishery  products  is  the  greatest  gamble  in 
all  industry,  and  individuals  engaged  in  both  branches  of  the  industry  often  hold 
on  in  the  face  of  loss  by  reason  of  the  fascination  of  chnnce  taking-  however 
if  the  employer  is  required  to  operate  on  a  basis  of  i)av  that  would  insure  loss 
except  during  periods  of  exceptionally  godod  catches,  the  element  of  chance 
would  largely  disappear  and  the  business  would  then  be  operated  of  necessity 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  industry  engaged  in  processing  steel,  or  other  manu- 
factured commodities. 

SUMMARY 

1.  therefore,  believe  that  the  committee  should  leave  the  law  as  it  is  I  further 
believe  that  after  a  careful  study  of  the  facts,  the  committee  will  realize  that 
the  extension  of  the  wages-and-hour  provision  to  the  processing  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts will  result  in  harm  to  both  emi)loyee  and  employer,  and  will  further  result 
in  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sea  food  available  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  United  States  the  fisheries  industry  receives  less  encouragement  from 
the  Government  than  in  any  other  maritime  nation  on  earth,  and  for  that  reason 
among  others,  the  fisheries  industrj-  has  been  for  many  year.s  known  as  a  sick 
industry. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  fix  hours  of  work  in 
an  industry  where  the  element  of  uncertainty  exists  as  it  does  in  the  fisheries 
industry  will  in  some  instances  offer  additional  handicaps,  and  in  others  com- 
plete destruction  of  an  industry  thnt  furnishes  employment  and  food  to  those 
areas  of  the  Nation  where  food  and  employment  are  most  needed. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  proposed  bill  now  under  consideration  will  create  a 
chaotic  condition  far  beyond  the  imaginings  of  those  persons  who  sponsor  the 
present  bill. 

American  Fishfriks  Association  Cooperative, 
WiixiAM  S.  Snow.  Prenident. 
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General  Seafoods  Corp., 
Boston,  Md'^s.,  October  4,  1945. 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstaix, 

Senate  Ofjflce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Senate  and  House  bills, 
S.  12.S2,  S.  l.'WO,  H.  R.  3719,  II.  H.  3827,  H.  R.  3829,  H.  R.  3841,  H.  R.  3844,  H.  R. 
3914,  and  H.  R.  3928,  and  ask  your  aid  in  defeating  the  proposed  amendment — 
section  13  of  the  act  whicli  reads  as  follows:  "Section  13  (a)  The  provisions  of 
sections  G  an<l  7  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  *  *  *  (4)  any  employee  em- 
plo.ved  in  the  catching,  taking,  harvesting,  cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of 
fish,  shelljish,  Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other  aquatic  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  including  the  going  to  and  returning  from  work ;". 

Any  change  in  this  amendment  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1938  would 
vitally  affect  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  fish  business  as  practiced  in  the  en- 
tire fishing  industry,  and  especially,  the  fishing  industry  as  constituted  here  in 
New  England.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  create  a  condition  where- 
by minimum  wages  apply  only  to  shore  help  and  would  not  apply  to  "oifshore" 
fishermen  under  the  proposefl  amendments. 

There  are  several  reasons  herein  outlined  which  would  seriously  cripple  our 
New  England  fishing  industry,  and  possible  result  in  the  business  interests  be- 
ing forced  to  abdicate  the  fish  business  as  a  going  unit. 

1.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  nature  provides  no  clock  to  time  the 
catching  offish. 

2.  Fish  must  be  handled  when  it  arrived  at  the  dock  to  maintain  high  levels 
of  quality  and  production,  and  to  prevent  serious  deterioration  in  a  valuable  food. 

3.  Without  the  coordination  of  shore  workers,  offshore  fishermen  would  be 
helpless  inasmuch  as  catching  the  fish  is  only  the  first  step  in  placing  the  prod- 
uct itself  upon  the  consumer's  table. 

4.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  estimates  there  are  100,000  persons  employed  on 
shore  and  110,000  fishermen  actively  engaged  in  catching  fish  at  the  present  time. 
Needless  to  say,  a  large  percentage  of  this  total  employment  is  engaged  in  New 
Elngland  fisheries. 

5.  To  distinguish  between  offshore  and  onshore  is  to  cut  a  business  in  half, 
exempting  offshore  fishermen  and  not  exempting  onshore  workers.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a  law  of  this  type,  which  cuts  a  line  in  two,  could  be  administered 
successfully  and  would  result  in  evasions  causing  our  industry  considerable 
trouble. 

6.  It  would  also  provide  serious  hardship  for  the  small  distributor  of  fishing 
products,  which  we  believe  is  a  direct  attack  on  Congress  in  its  attempt  to 
create  favorable  laws  for  the  small  businessman. 

7.  We  are  also  faced  with  serious  competition  from  foreign  markets,  for  they 
could  very  easily  and  no  doubt  would  take  advantage  of  the  split  created  by 
such  an  amendment. 

8.  As  stated  heretofore,  this  law  has  been  in  effect  since  1938  and  was  enacted 
only  after  serious  consideration  of  the  problems  confronting  the  industry. 
Extensive  hearings  provided  basic  material  for  the  act.  We  in  the  industry 
know  that  there  have  been  no  changes  made  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
business  which  would  warrant  a  change  in  the  law  itself.  We  feel  that  any 
change  in  the  sound  practices  of  the  industry  has  been  ma«le,  and  we  believe 
that  the  present  law  conforms  with  these  practices.  Also  the  proix)sed  amendment 
Would  necessarily  elTect  a  change  which  would  lead  to  chaos  and  an  inevitable 
conflict  in  the  industry. 

It  has  been  understood  that  hearings  on  the  Senate  bills  start  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  September  25,  1945.  Also 
the  National  Fisheries  Institute  has  been  tentatively  assigned  October  11  for 
their  hearings. 

We  sincerely  ask  your  act  of  support  in  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments and  assure  you  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  industry  in 
your  district  and  throughout  the  New  England  coast.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  hearings  are  being  heard  on  the  Senate  bills  at  the  present  time  and  that 
House  hearings,  which  will  be  separate,  are  not  yet  scheduled. 

We  trust  that  when  these  hearings  are  scheduled  all  House  Members  located 
In  our  fishing  communities  will  present  a  strong  front  in  defeating  the  provi- 
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sions  of  sections  6  and  7  in  section  13  of  the  bills  numbered  in  our  opening 

paragraph. 

Yours  very  truly, 

General  Seafoods  Corp., 

Matthew  J.  Dillon,  Plant  Manager. 


Exhibits? 

Statement  of  Wiijjam  H.  Branson,  Vice  President  of  the  General  Conference 
OF  Seventh-Day  Adventibts  on  the  Effectf  of  PRoPosra*  RIinimum-Wagb  Lk«is- 

IvVTION  on   MiSBSONAKY  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HeIIGTOUS   I>01>II':S 

From  the  earliest  times  unselfish  sacrificing;  groups  <  f  men  and  women  have 
placed  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  above  their  own  financial  well- 
being,  and  out  of  this  service  have  come  «mr  great  missionary  nioveuu'nts.  We 
are  confident  that  Congress  has  no  desire  to  thwart  in  any  way  the  missionary 
practices  of  the  religious  liodies  »»f  this  country  and  for  that  jvnson  we  present 
this  statement  outlining  the  possible  efl'wts  of  ptMiding  legislation  on  mission 
institutions  and  missionary  training  schools. 

Ill  the  beginning,  permit  me  to  make  it  very  clear  that  our  denomination  is 
entirely  in  sympatljy  with  every  legitimate  effoi-t  to  better  the  conditions  of 
laboring  men  aiul  women.  We  believe  in  reasonable  hours  of  work,  healthful 
surroundings,  time  for  recreational  and  cultural  pursuits,  wages  commensurate 
with  services  rendered,  etc. 

We  do  not  appear  here  to  oppose  the  bills  which  are  before  you,  but  to  re- 
quest that  in  the  event  they  are  considered  favorably,  certain  modifications  h'* 
included  in  order  to  safeguard  the  work  and  in*^erests  (jf  not  only  our  church 
and  institutions  but  with  that  of  other  similar  organizations. 

In  that  connection  it  might  be  well  to  stress  that  our  institutions  are  conducted 
on  a  missionary  basis,  and  those  indiv  iduals  conn'K'ted  with  them  likewise  carry 
on  their  activities  with  a  missionary  spirit  rather  thini  on  a  solely  remunerative 
basis. 

As  the  result  of  following  scriptural  examples  in  this  respect  we  are  able  to 
offer  standard  educational  courses  at  rates  tluit  are  lower  than  those  of  many 
otlier  institutions,  and  in  addition  we  are  able  thr«mgh  our  self-help  program, 
to  provide  part-time  employment  wherci)y  our  students  may  earn  part  of  their 
tuition.  Ninety  percent  of  the  students  in  our  institutions  earn  a  part  of  their 
tuition,  and  about  50  percent  earn  at  bast  hi\]f  of  their  expenses. 

You  may  wonder  how  the  provisions  of  the  bills  you  are  now  considering  could 
aff€H"t  the  work  of  a  religious  body.  Our  church  oiganiz:jtion,  besides  its  regular 
evangelical  activities,  carries  on  a  very  large  institutional  program.  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  have,  for  instance — 

1.  Their  own  system  of  education,  and  conduct  church  schools  from  the 
elementary  course  through  the  college  level,  and  also  operate  a  medical 
college  and  theological  seminary. 

2.  We  operate  publishing  houses  solely  for  the  production  of  denomina- 
tional literature. 

3.  We  operate  medical  institutions  such  as  sanitariums,  ho.spitals,  and 
dispensaries  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  for  the  training  of  medical  mis- 
sionary nurses.  Connected  with  some  of  these  medical  institutions  are 
health  food  factories. 

All  of  these  non-profit-sharing  enterprises  are  carried  on  with  the  idea  of 
fostering  the  growth  of  our  denominational  work  and  are  financed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  church.  There  has  been  established  a  scale  of  wages  which  ap- 
plies to  all  workers,  regardless  of  the  particular  branch  of  church  work  in 
which  they  are  employed,  and  since  these  are  church  missionary  pr(>jects,  those 
employed  in  them  c(mie  under  the  denominational  wage  scale. 

Schools 

In  addition  to  the  literary  courses  given,  every  secondary  boarding  school 
and  college  founded  by  Seventh-Day  Adventists  in  the  past  50  years  offers 
training  and  experience  in  one  or  more  lines  of  marnial  hibor  and  industrial 
arts.  Manual  training,  industrial  work,  and  those  thiiiics  which  tend  to  develop 
the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor  on  the  part  of  tlie  youth  are  a  very  vital 
^nd  integral  part  of  our  Seventh-Day  Adventist  educational  plan  and  policy. 
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All  of  our  educational  literature  published  since  the  very  beginning  of  this  de- 
nomination is  saturatefl  with  this  principle.  We  believe  such  training  has  a 
definite*  social  significance;  that  it  makes  for  peace  in  the  social  order.  Though 
a  man  may  reach  a  managerial  position,  if  he  has  once  worked  with  his  hands, 
he  is  not  likely  to  consider  the  laborer  as  his  inferior.  The  one  who  gains  ex- 
Iierience  in  any  kind  of  handicraft  knows  that  the  skillful  artisan  must  recognize 
the  connecti<»u  between  cause  and  effect  and  must  reason  accurately.  Such 
training  taiids  ti»  ket^p  men  from  following  mere  speculative  theory.  Further, 
the  emplojTer  or  foreman  who  has  worked  as  a  journeyman  is  in  a  position  to 
judge  what  is  fair  remuneration  for  work  done.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the 
best  American  traditions  for  in  early  American  history  we  find  that  the  four 
It's  were  taught  in  school,  while  trades,  manual  labor,  and  the  household  arts 
were  taught  by  parents  in  the  home  and  shop  and  on  the  farm.  American  edu- 
cation today  is  endeavoring  to  restore  this  practical  side  of  education  through 
vocational  training  in  high  schools. 

Educators  today  in  general  recognize  that  education  and  life  are  too  far 
apart.  In  our  Seventh-Day  Adventist  system  of  education  it  is  our  attemi)t  to 
keep  them  tied  closely  together.  We  l)elieve  in  the  principle  that  was  enunciated 
by  William  Penn,  that  "in  any  educational  system  worth-while,  the  intellectual, 
the  spiritual,  and  the  industrial  are  inextricably  mixed.'*  Because  of  that  be- 
life,  our  institutions  are  usually  established  in  rural  environments,  most  of 
them  on  good-sized  farms  where  at  least  sufficient  food  can  be  pro^luced  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  members  of  the  institution. 

We  have,  also  e.stablished,  in  connection  with  these  institutions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education  and  training,  departments  of  agriculture,  printing,  wood- 
working, broommaking,  and  in  some  instances,  mechanics,  auto  mechanics,  and 
chenille  work.  In  these  various  industries  connected  with  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, through  the  work-privileges  providetl,  it  becomes  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  youth,  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  finance  a  college  educa- 
tion, to  earn  a  portion  or  all  of  their  school  expenses.  About  50  percent  of  our 
students  earn  at  least  half  of  their  school  expenses  in  this  way,  while  some 
while  some  90  percent  earn  at  least  a  portion. 

The  wages  paid  to  teachers  and  to  all  the  leaders  in  these  institutions  are 
strictly  on  a  church  missionary  basis.  As  already  stated,  the  denominatio?i 
wage  scale  applies  to  all  its  workers,  whether  evangelical  or  institutional,  and 
this  scale  is  applied  in  principle  to  its  work  throughout  the  world.  Thus 
the  maximum  wage  in  1945  for  senior  college  presidents  is  fixed  at  $.50  per  week. 
Mhile  for  junior  college  presidents  the  scale  ranges  from  $rJ0..5(»  to  $47.50 
per  week,  and  academy  principals  from  $36.50  to  $45.  Teachers  in  the  respec- 
tive institutions  receive  a  few  dollars  less. 

While  some  of  the  industries  in  connection  with  our  colleges  have  grown 
to  be  quite  large  and  to  a  considerable  business,  yet  all  of  these  institutions 
are  eleemosynary,  nonprofit  organizations  and  are  subsidized  by  charity  thi-ough 
various  churches  and  conferences.  Any  profits  that  may  accrue  in  any  of 
these  industries  go  to  the  general  upbuilding  of  the  institutions  of  the  church 
and  not  to  any  individual,  nor  even  to  the  industry  itself.  The  industries  are 
organized  for  the  one  purpose  of  training  the  students  in  labor,  maintaining  an 
atmosphere  of  work  for  everybody  about  the  institution,  and  providing  op- 
portunities for  the  students  to  earn  a  portion  of  their  own  way  through  school 
on  a  basis  of  self-help. 

Inasmuch  as  these  students  work  only  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  also  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  time  we  are  using  immature  and  untrained  help, 
and  since  the  student- worker  will  be  engaged  in  that  type  of  labor  only  for 
the  period  necessary  for  the  course  of  study  being  pursued,  you  can  see  our 
problem,  if  we  were  compelled  by  law  to  pay  the  same  wages  that  regular 
commercial  industrial  firms  are  able  to  pay  for  regular  workers.  Since  the; 
student-workers  must  integrate  their  manual  labor  with  their  classroom  work, 
many  of  them  are  able  to  put  in  only  from  1  to  5  hours  per  day,  and  therefore 
<"ould  not  be  cla.ssed  as  regular  laborers  in  the  industry. 

There  is  also,  of  course,  a  very  rapid  turn-over  of  student  hUior,  and  this, 
together  with  the  broken  time  that  students  are  able  to  work,  the  fact  that 
unskilled  labor  reduces  the  production  of  the  machines,  the  spoiling  of  ma- 
terials, and  the  damage  done  to  the  machines  by  those  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  operation,  all  contribute  to  the  high  cost  of  production 
of  the  finished  article.  This  results  in  a  lack  of  efficiency  in  the.se  industries 
that  would  not  appear  in  a  regular  commercial  factory. 

The  charges  made  to  our  students  for  their  education,  board,  and  room  are 
lower  than  those  of  other  institutions  of  equal  size  and  equipment. 
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Most  of  the  graduates  of  our  schools  go  into  our  own  denominational  work 
and  become  ministery,  doctors,  teachers,  or  workers  in  our  various  institutions. 

Aside  from  the  institutions  operated  in  the  United  States,  we  have  a  large 
numl)er  of  similar  institutions  tliroughout  the  world,  all  of  which  operate 
on  tlie  same  principle  as  those  in  the  United  States.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore that  those  connected  with  these  various  organizations  thn>ughout  tlie  world 
shall  have  received  the  kind  of  training  that  involves  manual  work  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  foster  this  same  type  of  work  as  they  go  out  to  other 
lands  as  missionaries. 

We  'operate  9  colleges  and  67  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  with 
5.500  college  students  and  0,548  secondary*  students,  in  addition  to  about  21.000 
children  in  our  elementary  schools.  As  mentioned  already,  all  of  these  schools 
are  subsidized,  and  they  are  consumers  of  nnich  of  their  own  products. 

From  these  facts  I  believe  it  will  be  clear  to  you  that  if  the  yrovisions  of  these 
labor  bills  which  are  now  before  you  should  be  applied  to  our  denominational 
industrial  program,  it  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to  carry 
on  this  branch  of  our  work.  It  would  also  completely  upset  our  entire  de- 
nominational wage  scale  unless  we  were  to  be  faced  with  the  enigma  of  having 
Students  in  our  colleges  earn  more  in  our  industrial  departments  than  is  paid 
to  academy  principals  and  college  presidents  in  charge  of  the  student  work. 

Puhlishing  houses 

Our  publishing  houses  produce  only  denominational  literature.  All  of  these 
institutions  are  segments  of  the  denominational  organization.  They  operate 
as  subsidiaries  either  o*"  our  general  conference  or  of  the  respective  union  confer- 
ence organizations.  Their  boards  are  amenable  to  the  general  policies  of  the 
denomination,  and  there  is  complete  interlocking  of  interests  and  controlling 
policies  with  those  of  the  church.  Take,  for  instance,  our  Review  and  llerahl 
Publishing  Association  located  in  Takonia  Park,  D.  C.  Its  general  manager 
and  chief  editors  are  members  of  our  general  conference  conmiittee,  and  several 
members  of  our  general  conference  committee  are  members  of  the  publishing 
house  board.  The  editors  of  these  institutions  are  apix>inted  by  joint  action 
of  the  general  conference  committee  and  the  institutional  managers.  The  in- 
stitution's relationsliips  to  the  world  field  of  Adventist  endeavor  are  regulated 
and  controlled  by  general  conference  policies. 

None  of  the  operating  surpluses  of  these  publisliing  houses  accrue  to  the 
profit  of  any  individual,  but  are  useil  solely  for  the  upkeep  of  the  plant  and  for 
the  general  support  of  the  denominational  missionary  work.  All  their  interests 
are  devoted  to  the  denominational  program  and  no  commercial  printing  or  pub- 
lishing of  any  nature  is  done  in  these  plants.  They  are  manned  by  church  mem- 
bers who  are  willing  to  do  their  missionary  work  in  this  production  of  our  re- 
ligious literature.  Th*'  printing  offices  in  oui*  schools  are  manned  by  student 
workmen  and  carry  on  certain  types  of  job  printing  in  order  to  give  work  privi- 
leges to  worthy  p<.>or  young  people  who  are  not  planning  i)rimarily  to  make  print- 
ing their  life  work. 

The  management  of  ♦■hese  publishing  houses  is  also  all  paid  on  the  basis  of 
our  denominational  wage  scale.  For  illustration,  the  wage  scale  for  general 
managers  of  our  principal  publishing  houses  ranges  from  $41.25  to  $50  per 
week.  Other  administrators  in  the  institutions  naturally  receive  .'i  little  less 
than  this.  If,  as  provi<led  in  the  bills  before  Congress,  it  would  be<-ome  neces- 
sary for  these  institutions  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  this  feature  would 
completely  distort  and  confuse  our  denominational  wage  .^^chedule  as  it  would 
be  entirely  out  of  harniony  with  its  missionary  character  and  w<mld  prove  to 
be  a  very  serious  problem  for  our  church.  Under  the  i»resent  law.  due  to  the 
particular  provisions  regarding  overtime,  many  journeymen  at  the  Review  and 
Herald  Publishing  Association  are  now  receiving  remuneration  exceeding  that 
of  the  managers  and  other  executive  oflBcers  of  the  institution. 

For  the  limited  period  of  the  war  emergency  this  was  not  so  serious,  but  it 
is  self-evident  that  it  could  not  justly  or  wi.sely  be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely. 
To  make  an  adjustment  in  the  managerial  and  professional  workers'  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  what  the  journeymen  would  receive  under  the  new  proposal 
would,  in  turn,  throw  these  organizations  far  out  of  line  with  other  denomina- 
tional interests  and  would  jeopardize  the  entire  financial  structure  of  the  church. 
To  raise  all  denominational  wage  rates  to  harnionize  v^th  the  proposed  law 
would  destroy  the  missionary  and  sacriticial  basis  upon  which  our  denominational 
leaders  and  workers  throughout  the  world  are  at  the  present  time  serving,  and 
would  greatly  restrict  the  church  in  its  service  to  the  world. 
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Mrdicnl  insfitnfionif 

The  saihe  principles  npply  to  our  medical  institutions,  health  food  factories, 
■etc.  If  the  provisions  of  these  bills  should  be  applied  to  the  various  food  indus- 
tries connected  with  <Mir  medical  institutions,  the  result  would  be  that  a  number 
of  those  who  would  be  engaged  in  manual  work  in  these  institutions  would 
actually  be  drawing  a  higher  take-home  wage  each  week  than  would  the  managers 
of  such  Institutions.  Tlie.se  medical  institutions  are  conducting  training  cour.ses 
for  nuises  atid  are  preparing  missionary  workers  for  our  work  throughout  the 
world  field.  Just  as  is  the  ca.se  in  all  our  other  institutions  mentioned  before, 
their  entire  staffs,  including  the  doctors,  directors  of  schools  of  nursing,  super- 
visors, etc.,  are  working  on  a  missionary  wage.  The  employees  in  all  these 
organizations  are  members  of  our  own  faith  and  are  happy  and  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  remuneration  they  have  been  receiving  for  their  work. 

Emoluments 

To  all  regular,  full-time  employees  of  our  institutions,  we  give  certain  emolu- 
ments above  and  beyond  their  regular  snlaries  as  f<»llows: 

(a)  A  rent  subsidy  to  married  couples  of  from  $14  to  $25  per  month. 
(&)   Special  discounts  at  our  institutional  cafeterias  to  all  employees  for 
food. 

(c)  An  annual  2- week  holiday  on  regular  salary. 

(d)  A  plan  of  financial  assistance  in  sickness  which  provides  for  from 
50  to  75  percent  of  the  medical  and  hospital  bills  incurred  during  an  illness  of 
the  employee,  or  of  his  immediate  family,  and  in  case  of  death  in  the  family, 
usually  50  percent  or  more  of  the  funeral  expense  is  cared  for  by  the  employ- 
ing organization. 

(e)  A  sustentation  plan  which  provides  a  monthly  income  of  from  $20  to 
$93.50  to  superannuated  or  disabled  workers  or  their  wives  or  minor  children, 
according  to  the  number  of  years  of  service,  and  all  without  any  deduction 
from  the  workers*  pay. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  facts,  we  earnestly  request  your  committee  to 
write  into  these  bills,  sh(mld  they  be  reported  ui>on  favorably,  surh  provisions 
as  would  exempt  our  church-aflliliated  institutions  so  that  undue  hardship  would 
not  be  brought  upon  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  religious  work  throuhout  this 
<'0untry. 

Exhibit  38 

Statoment  of  Al.  Philip  Kane,  Genfjial  Counsel  for  the  Xatioxal  Fedp:ration 
OF  Tklephone  Wokkeks,  Regarding  S.  1349,  Skve.nty-ninth  Con(;kess.  First 
Session 

On  November  17  and  18,  1944,  the  sul>connnittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  Uidted  States  Senate  held  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 48  (78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  which  was  a  resolution  df^termining  that  a 
straight  time  hourly  rate  of  G5  cents  per  hour  should  be  the  minimum  below  which 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  would  consider  any  wage  as  substandard.  On 
behalf  of  the  National  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers,  a  nationally  organized 
labor  union  now  representing  far  in  excess  of  200.000  members  in  all  branches 
of  the  telephone  industry,  both  Bell  system  and  independent,  I  appeared  before 
the  connnitte(»  and  made  a  statement  which  appears  at  pag^s  155  et  sen.  of  the 
reported  hearings  on  that  resolution. 

The  present  bill  is  broader  in  scope  than  was  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48 
and  differs  from  the  resolution  in  that  the  bill  provides  mandatorily  for  the 
establishment  of  given  minimum  rates  while  the  resolution  merely  niade  the 
approval  or  imposition  of  higher  minimum  rates  discretionary  with  National  War 
Labor  Board. 

Since  the  date  of  the  former  hearings,  conditions  have  changed  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Instead  of  attempting  to  gear  our  wage  levels  to  a  war  economy,  we  must 
now  adjust  them  to  a  period  of  reconversion  and  readjustment.  We  can  and  must 
now  take  a  look  at  what  the  future  peacetime  requirements  of  our  economy  will  be. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  abundantly  appear  from  the  testimonv  adduced  for  this 
comnuttee  that  the  increase  in  straight-time  hourly  wages  of  workers  of  the 
UnitiHi  States  has  n(.t  kept  pace  with  the  increases  in  the  workers'  cost  of  living 
This  fact  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  National  War  Labt.r  Board  whose 
reluctance  to  depart  from  the  maxinmm  15  percent  allowable  increase  under  the 
Little  Steel  formula  was  based  upon  the  consideration  that  substantial  overtime 
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payments  received  by  the  workers  (luring  the  war  were  sufficient  to  offset  that 
portion  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which  was  not  <'ompensated  for  by 
Increases  in  straight-time  earnings.  Millions  of  workers  are  now  receiving  no 
overtime  compensation  whatever  and  many  more  have  had  their  workweeks  cut 
In  order  to  spread  employment  more  equitably  throughout  the  workers  in  their 
industries.  The  take-home  pay  of  the  average  worker  has  hoen  sharply  reduced 
but  his  living  expenses  are  jusi  as  high  as  they  were  during  the  war  period. 

Every  reliable  in<lex  points  to  at  least  a  mild  form  of  inflation  in  the  years 
just  ahead  of  us.    Security  prices  have  alrea<ly  advanced  sharply  to  8  year  highs. 

The  relaxation  of  wartime  price  contmls  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  rising 
prices  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  and  it  will  obviously  be  necessary  for 
workers  to  receive  a  higher  hourly  wage  than  before  the  war  in  order  to  meet 
ordinarv  living  expenses.  ^         „_    , 

It  is  the  determined  policy  of  the  National  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers 
that  workers  in  industry  should  be  paid  a  fair  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work  and 
that  no  wage  is  fair  which  does  not  permit  its  recii>ient  to  niaintain  a  standard 
of  living  whi<h   will   conform   to  an   accepted   minimum   standard   of   dwency. 

In  an  NFTW  statement  b;'f<»re  the  Seriate  subct»mmittee  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Kesolution  4S  the  following  sentence  appears: 

"It  is  the  position  of  the  National  Federati<»n  of  Telephone  Workers  that, 
because  of  the  tremendous  changes  in  economic  conditions  which  have  taken 
place  since  1938  the  country  is  in  the  position  of  being  recpunnl  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  Uie  place  where  tlie  line  should  be  drawn  between  standard  and 
substandard  wages  is  considerably  above  the  40-cent  level  and  is  nearer  to  the 
()5-cent  proposal  contained  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolututn  48. ' 

The  federation  continues  to  adhere  to  the  yiews  expressed  at  the  former  hear- 
ing It  believes  that  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  increases  in 
taxes  and  in  other  additional  expenses  not  clearly  demonstrable  in  published 
indexes  render  a  present-day  wage  of  65  cents  of  less  real  worth  to  the  worker 
in  purchasing  power  than  the  40  cent  wage  (.f  1038.  It  is  not  the  number  of 
cei>ts  per  hour  which  counts  with  the  worker,  but,  rather,  what  he  can  buy  and 
what  he  can  provide  for  his  family  from  the  money  which  he  earns.  Based  on 
a  full  year  of  employment  at  the  rate  of  G5  cents  an  hour  for  40  hours  a  week 
the  worker  would  receive  the  pitifully  low  annual  earnings  of  $1,352.  At  the 
maximum  rate  of  75  cents  an  hour  provided  in  the  proposed  bill  the  full  an- 
nual earnings  on  a  straight-time  basis  would  be  only  $1,500.  The  meanest 
of  budgets  would  not  allow  a  surplus  for  savings  to  one  who  might  be  required 
to  support  a  family  out  of  such  earning. 

SUBSTANDARD  WAGES  IN   THE  TELKPHONE  INDUSTItY 

Adequate  data  will  be  furnished  the  committee  from  governmental  and  other 
sources  on  the  general  issue  of  substandard  wages.  The  National  Federation 
of  Telephone  Workers  believe,  however,  that  it  should  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee the  wage  situation  in  the  teler)hone  industry.  •    ^     ^     „  v. 

When  the  ordinarv  layman  hears  the  expression  "the  t<'leph<me  indsutry  he 
immediately  thinks  of  the  Bell  system  or  the  group  of  companies  associated  with 
the  imerican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  That,  of  course,  is  attributable  to  the 
fact'that  the  Bell  system  operates  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  enjoys  some- 
thin-  of  a  monopolistic  place  in  the  industry.  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  while  the  giant  Bell  system  garners  some  90  percent  of  all  the  telephone 
business  in  the  country,  the  remaining  10  percent  is  divided  among  thousands  of 
smaller  companies.  This  does  not  mean,  liowever,  that  there  are  no  large  tele- 
phone companies  which  are  independent  of  the  Bell  system.     There  are  many 

%^roT\Te"workers'  point  of  view  the  expression  "the  telephone  industry"  in- 
cludes both  operating  companies,  which  render  telephone  service  to  subscribers 
throueh  central  office  oxchanges  and  switching  services,  and  manufacturing  cora- 
nanies  which  produce  the  equipment  used  in  connection  with  the  businesses  of  the 
ouerating  companies.  Thus,  the  Western  Electric  Co.  is  the  manufacturing  com- 
mny  which  provides  the  Bell  system  (which  controls  it)  with  the  equipment 
I  sP(l  by  Bell's  ass(»ciated  companies.  Independent  operating  companies,  in  turn 
rely  on  independent  manufacturers  for  their  equ.pme,,. 

It  must  at  once  be  recognized  that  a  study  of  wages  ,„  the  telephone  industry, 
thus  considered,  must  take  into  consideration  the  (h.ta  for  both  manufacturing 
and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  wages  and  hours  of  Western  Electric 
workers  are  just  as  sensitive  to  economic  changes  as  are  those  of  workers  in 
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the  automobile  industry.  Not  only  have  the  employees  of  that  company  lost 
their  opportunities  for  overtime  earnings  (which  really  enabled  them  barely  to 
meet  their  inflated  living  costss  during  the  war)  but  thousands  of  them  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  cancellation  of  war  orders.  Roughly  30  percent 
of  the  company's  employees  have  been  laid  off  at  the  Point  Breeze,  Md.,  plant 
of  the  company  in  the  past  few  months.  When  the  work  of  reconverting  the 
plant  to  a  peacetime  basis  has  been  completed,  the  total  employment  may  increase 
to  some  extent,  but  the  work  will  be  spread  in  such  a  way  that  the  average 
worker  will  be  most  fortunate  if  he  is  able  to  work  a  full  week  of  40  hours.  For 
this  large  segment  of  the  telephone  industry  the  wage  problem  is  the  same  as 
it  is  for  all  other  manufacturing  groups. 

The  problem  (»f  the  workers  employed  by  the  operating  companies  is  quite  a 
different  one.  In  that  field,  wages  have  never  been  commensurate  with  those 
paid  by  manufacturing  companies.  The  industry  has  long  been  characterized  by 
the  low  wages  which  it  pays  its  operating  force.  A  study  of  the  volume  entitled 
'Statistics  of  the  Communications  Industry  in  the  United  States  for  the  Year 
Ended  December  .31,  1943."  prepared  by  the  Accounting,  Statistical,  and  Tariff 
Department  of  the  Federal  (Communications  Sommission  and  published  by  the 
Government  Printing  Omce  in  1045  (table  9,  page  IS')  reveals  the  following  facts- 

There  was  a  total  of  a53,002  persons  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  by  all  of 
the  class  A  telephone  carriers  (those  having  annual  operating  revenues  of  $100,000 
or  more)  during  October  1943.  This  number  included  about  25,000  officers,  at- 
torneys, engineer,  managers,  and  others  who  could  not  be  classified  as  wage 
earners.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  three,  or  71 
percent  of  all  of  the  full-time  employees  and  almost  80  percent  of  those  properly 
classitied  as  wage  earners,  were  women.  One  hundred  and  twentv-seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-five,  or  more  than  50  percent  of  all  of  the  W(mien 
employed  full  time  by  class  A  telephone  carriers  earned  less  than  .«24  a  week  or 
60  cents  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  week.  At  the  same  time  2,564  male  employees  re- 
ceived similarly  low  wages.  Thus  a  total  of  almost  37  percent  of  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  class  A  carriers  were  receiving  less  than  00  cents  an  hour  as  an  average 
wage." 

The  wage  figures  for  the  class  B,  class  C,  and  class  D  carriers  are  not  shown, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  much  below  those  of  the  class  A  companies 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  use  of  the  1943  data  does  not  truly  represent  the 
wage  situation  in  the  telephone  industry  today  because  of  the  wage  increases 
which  have  been  granted  during  the  present  year  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.     The  effect  of  those  increases  is  hereinafter  discussed. 

Early  in  1945  the  National  Telephone  Panel  (now  the  Telephone  Commission) 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  developed  and  the  Board  approved  a  wage 
policy  to  be  followed  in  processing  telephone  cases.  This  policy  applied  with 
particular  appropriateness  to  the  Bell  system  cases.  Public  Release  No.  B- 
1888-D.  issued  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  deals  with  this  policy  and 
contains  the  following  statement : 

"b.  substandaeds 

"There  will  be  cases  arising  in  the  Bell  system  which  involve  the  question 
of  substandard  wage  levels.  The  Panel  has,  however,  deferred  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  problem  because  the  question  of  gross  inequities  so  overshadows 
it.  It  appears  possible  that  certain  peculiar  features  of  the  industry,  such  as 
the  long  automatic  progression  schedules  and  the  established  intracompany 
area  differentials  will  require  a  special  application  of  the  Board's  substandard 
doctrines  to  the  telephone  industry." 

What  that  means  is  simply  that  the  telephone  companies  have  been  paying 
so  much  less  than  employers  of  comparable  workers  that  the  strongest  eiSort 
should  be  made  to  require  the  telephone  companies  to  adjust  their  entire  wage 
schedules  in  the  direction  of  decency  and  that  the  elimination  of  substandards 
would  be  a  byproduct  of  this  effort.  At  this  point  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  independent  companies  pay  far 
more  poorly  than  do  the  Bell  system  companies  and  that  a  study  of  the  inde- 
pendent company  wage  structure  would  reveal  a  shocking  substandard 
condition. 

By  reason  of  the  application  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board's  telephone 
wage  policy  to  the  cases  processed  by  the  Board,  the  minimum  Bell  system  wage 
rate  is  slowly  but  steadily  being  raised  to  50  cents.  But,  when  wartime  sanc- 
tions are  removed,  it  is  entirely  unlikely  that  further  gains  in  wages  will  h^ 
voluntarily  conceded  by  the  companies  It  is  more  likely  that  they  will  attempt 
to  reduce  wages 
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What  might  be  expected  from  a  Bell  system  company  in  the  absence  of  a 
legally  specified  minimum  wage  can  be  determined  by  studying  some  of  the 
wage  schedules  which  were  in  use  prior  to  the  effective  date^of  the  B'air  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

For  example,  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  is  a  mammoth 
orgnnization  operating  telephone  lines  in  the  nine  Southeast  States.  It  em- 
ploys more  than  8(K),0()0  ptH>ple.  Until  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  finally 
required  the  pavment  of  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  the  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  operators  received  as  little  as  8.1  cents  an  hour.  Fully  experienced 
telephone  operators  received  only  40  and  41  cents  an  hour.  The  wage  rates  for 
telephone  operators  in  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  are  even  now  as  low  as 
$1G  and  $17  a  week.  It  is  believed  that,  in  a  case  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the  minimum  rate  for  these  operators  in  the 
southern  area  will  be  brought  up  to  the  lamentably  low  r»0-cent  level. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  S(mtheni  Bell  Telephone  Co.  represents  an 
exception  to  the  wage  pattern  in  the  Bell  system.  True,  its  prewar  wages  were 
probably  lower  than  those  of  the  companies  oi>ernting  in  metropolitan  aivas 
but  other  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  starvation  wages  were  paid  by  Bell 
svstem  affiliates.  For  example,  in  some  of  the  smaller  Wisconsin  exchanges  the 
wages  for  telephone  operators  in  use  before  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fair  Lsibor 
Standards  Act  ranged  from  $12  to  $17  a  week  and  it  took  a  girl  who  started  at 
the  $12  rate  0  vears  to  reach  the  maximum  rate  of  $-17  a  week.  It  is  believea 
that  before  the  National  War  Labor  Board  goes  out  of  existence,  all  of  the 
Bell' svstem  companies  will  have  been  raistnl  to  a  minimum  of  ;>0  cents  an  hour. 

It  lias  ben  reliably  estimated  that  even  after  all  of  the  wage  changes  have 
been  made  under  War  Labor  Board  approval,  a  vtry  large  percentage  of  all 
of  the  telephone  operators  in  the  coiuitry  wir.  be  receiving  iess  than  (>•>  cents 
an  hour  The  telephone  industry  has  dilVerent  wage  schedules  lor  diHeient 
t-reas  served  by  the  respective  companies.  It  has  be^n  estimate<l  that  30  ]>ercent 
of  all  of  the  telephone  operators  are  on  the  highest  wage  schedules  and  that  of 
those  on  the  highest  schedule  some  60  percenr  receive  6."i  cents  on  hour  or  less. 
It  has  been  also  reliablv  estimated  that  of  the  70  percent  of  all  the  telephone 
operators  comprising  the  lowei--wage  schedules  some  SO  percent  or  Jibout  oh 
percent  of  the  total  of  the  traffic  department  <»perators  received  $26  a  week  or 
less  If  these  estimates  are  correct,  and  they  were  made  by  a  person  who 
has'maintained  close  contact  with  all  of  the  telephone  cases  processed  by  the 
Board,  a  total  of  74  iKn-cent  of  all  of  the  telephone  operators  employed  in  the  Bell 
svstein  now  receive  Ivss  than  65  cents  .an  hour  for  their  work. 
*  Furthermore,  estimates  from  the  same  source  indicate  that,  in  the  com- 
mercial and  accounting  departments  of  the  Bell  Telephone  companies,  some  50 
percent  of  the  einplovees  earn  less  than  65  cents  an  hour.  In  the  plant  depart- 
ments of  the  Bell  companies  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Although  there 
are  starting  rates  in  the  plant  departments  under  65  cents  an  hour  there  are 
pr(»bablv  only  3  percent  of  the  plant  employees  who  receive  less  than  the  pro- 
posed minimum  wage.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  some  80  percent 
of  the  Plant  emplovees  have  been  with  the  companies  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  to  have  reached  the  tops  of  the  long  Bell  system  progression  sche.  ules. 

Thu^  the  inmiediate  specification  of  a  (M-cent  mminuue.  wagp  would  bei.eflt 
the  low-paid  traffic  operators  and  the  white-collar  workers  but  would  no^  have 
mucli  direct  effect  on  th.e  better-paid  plant  workers.  ,     ^  •   ^     4. 

A  si>ecial  word  should  he  said  about  substandards  in  the  independent  industry. 
In  the  first  place  we  should  understand  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
"the  indepemlent  industry."  This  expression  includes  all  of  the  various  telephone 
companies  which  are  not  associated  with  the  Bell  system.  One  common  misun- 
derstanding must  be  eliminated.  Strangers  to  the  indiistry  are  likely  to  think  of 
the  independent  telephone  companies  as  all  being  small  companies.  Ihis  is  not 
true  There  are  many  telephone  companies  in  the  Inited  States,  including  many 
of  those  embrac*Kl  in' the  General  Telephone  Corp.,  Theodore  Gary  &  Co.,  Tele- 
phone Bond  &  Share  Co.,  and  other  holding  companies  which  are  both  large  and 

rofitable  business  enterprises.  ( See  for  some  examples,  tallies  43,  44.  47,  pp.  196 
et  sen  Statistics  of  the  Communications  Industry  in  the  Lnited  States  for  the 
Yenr  Ended  December  31,  1943,  supra.)  Many  of  the  indept'ndent  companies 
should  be  as  well  able  as  Bell  system  companies  to  pay  that  minimum  wage, 
whether  it  be  65  cents  or  75  cents,  which  Congress  may  specify. 

Some  of  the  smaller  independent  companies  claim  they  are  unable  to  pay 
such  a  wage  because  of  the  low  rates  which  they  are  permitted  to  charge  for  tele- 
phone service  or  because  of  the  small  number  of  stations  serviced  by  them.  These 
claims  must  be  separately  considered. 


There  can  be  absolutely  no  justification  for  a  policy  which,  in  the  interest  of 
public-utility  price  regulation,  shifts  the  ourden  of  paying  for  telephone  service 
from  the  coiisumer  to  the  workers  in  the  industry.  The  subscribers  to  telephorie 
service  are  entitled  to  low  rates  only  if  they  are  fair;  and  a  rate  cannot  be  fair 
to  the  public  if  it  is  based  upon  the  suffering  and  privations  of  the  people  who 
must  furnish  that  service  bv  personal  labor.  Where  unconscionable  low-wage 
rates  now  exist,  prompt  application  for  price  relief  should  be  made  by  the  operat- 
ing companies  so  that  respectable  wages  may  be  paid.  To  the  discredit  of  the 
independent  companies  it  must  be  said  that  they  have  not  made  these  requests  111 
the  past  If  (kmgress  pas.ses  the  proposed  bill,  they  may  be  required  to  make 
the  applications,  but,  if  their  claim  is  true,  the  State  regulatory  commissions  will 
be  required  to  approve  their  applications.  According  to  our  reliable  estimates, 
outside  of  the  larger  independent  companies  it  will  be  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  all  employees  in  the  independent  field  receive  less  than  65  cents  an 

hour  at  the  present  time.  ^  ^^.  ^  ^ 

The  claim  that  some  independent  companies  cannot  pay  the  established  min- 
imum rate  because  of  the  small  number  of  stations  serviced  by  them  can  be 
quite  deceiving.  The  number  of  stations  (or  telephones)  serviced  by  a  par- 
ticular exchange  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  business  done  through 
that  exchange.  Nor  does  it  directly  bear  on  the  profitable  or  unprofitable 
character  of  the  business  done  by  the  exchange.  Thus,  the  exchanges  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  in  Rockville,  Md.,  and  Marlboro,  Md.,  each 
service  a  little  more  than  500  stations.  But  both  of  those  towns  lie  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  D.  C,  contribute  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  are  dependent  for  wage  treatment  and  market  prices  on 
conditions  in  Washington.  If  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Bell  system 
sold  those  two  ex<'hanges  to  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  promptly  incorporated  each 
exchange  into  a  separate  private  corporation  and  then  conducted  the  exchanges 
as  separate  businesses  with  contracts  for  connections  with  the  Bell  system  we 
would  have  two  companies  bordering  on  the  riirht  to  an  exemption  under  the 
act  when  econ(miically  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  such  an  exemption. 

It  should  be  very  'clear*  that  an  exchange  with  less  than  500  stations  but 
controlled  by  a  larger  company  must  contribute  something  of  value  to  that 
larger  company  either  in  revenue  or  strategy  of  location  which  makes  it  desirable 
for  the  larger  company  to  control  it. 

There  are  undoubtedlv  many  of  the  smaller  cooperatives  and  single  exchanges 
companies  not  affiliated  with  larger  companies  which  might  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  some  special  treatment;  but  there  are  many  others  which 
seek  such  special  treatment  while  not  entitled  to  it.  In  this  connection  the 
c<mimittee  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  Wages,  Hours,  and 
Public  Contracts  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  dealing  with  applica- 
tions for  the  granting  of  learners'  permits  under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  of  that  Division.  The  NFTW  has  opposed  the  granting  of 
many  of  such  permits  and  in  some  instances  has  been  successful  in  its  efforts. 

OB.TECTIONS  TO  THE  PRESENT  FORM  OF  THE  BILL 

1.  Exemptions  * 

Wliile  approving  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  bill  as  proposed  the  National 
Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  presents  to  the  committee  two  objections  to 
the  form  of  the  bill.  One  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  topic  discussed  in  the 
paragraphs  which  immediately  precede  this  one  and  is  directed  to  section  7 
whicli  amends  section  13  of  the  act.  The  particular  language  objected  to  appears 
on  page  12,  lines  7  and  8,  and  reads  as  follows : 

•*  ( 10)  Any  switchboard  operator  employed  in  a  public  telephone  exchange  which 
has  less  than  500  stations." 

This  language  should  either  be  stricken  from  the  bill  or  el.se  modified  in  such 
a  way  as  to  eliminate  any  possibility  for  an  abuse  of  the  workers  in  such  ex- 
changes. Obviously  the  Congress  would  not  intend  to  exempt  the  wealthy 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  from  the  obligation  of  paying  employees 
in  its  smaller  units  the  same  wages  as  must  be  paid  by  a  small  processer  of 
tangible  goods  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce.  Nor  does  it  intend  to 
exempt  the  smaller  "agency  operated"  exchanges  of  the  A.  T.  &  T.  There 
should  not  be  left  any  room  for  doubt,  however,  as  to  its  intent  with  regard  to 
the  smaller  units  of  other  large  or  substantial  combines  or  operating  companies. 
Such  a  unit  gives  strength  to  and  receives  strength  from  the  larger  enterprise. 
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Its  ability  to  pay  should  not  be  confused  with  the  ability  of  a  small  individually 
operated  company  in  a  sparsely  settled  area. 

Accurate  data  on  the  wajies  in  the  very  small  companies  is  not  available 
because,  having  less  than  eight  employees,  they  have  not  been  required  to  bring 
their  wage  cases  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

The  National  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  believes  that  no  exemption 
at  all  should  be  granted  to  telephone  exchanges,  but  that,  if  any  exemption 
should  be  granted,  it  should  api)ly  only  to  cooperatives  servicing  less  than  300 
stations  and  to  such  small  enterprises  as  may  be  individually  owned,  be  not 
controlled  by  or  have  intercompany  relationships  with  other  companies  or 
enterprises  which  together  service  an  aggregate  of  300  stations.  It  further 
believes  that  no  exemption  should  be  granted  to  anv  company  or  exchange 
which  has  more  than  two  operating  employees.  '  * 

2.  Relief  from  overtime  provisions 

The  second  objection  of  the  National  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  is  di- 
rected to  the  provisions  of  section  4  amending  sections  7  (b)   (1)  and  7  (b)   (2) 
In  both  of  these  sections  the  language  "certified  as  bona  fide  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board." 

The  use  of  the  quoted  language  indicates  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  how 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  operates.  A  union  nmv  be  bona  tide  without 
ever  having  been  certitied  as  such  by  the  Board.  Many  unions  in  the  A  F  of  L  , 
the  CIO,  and  NFTW  hold  contracts  with  employers  not  as  a  result  of  cer- 
tificati(m  but  as  the  result  of  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  ac- 
cept proof  that  they  are  tlie  voluntarily  selected  bona  fide  collective  bargaining 
representatives  of  their  workers.  It  is  only  wlien  an  employer  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize the  union  or  when  two  or  more  unions  claim  to  be  the  representative  of  a 
majority  or  when  one  union  brings  charges  against  another  union  that  the  NLRB 
and  Its  certifying  machinery  come  into  piny.  The  obvious  result  of  including 
this  language  in  the  Act  at  a  time  when  some  unions  are  planning  to  push  for 
guaranteed  annual  wages  would  be  to  throw  a  tremendous  certifying  obligation 
on  the  NLRB  which  the  B(»ard  would  be  unalile  to  discharge  for 'many  years  to 
come  unless  its  staff  were  multiplied  many  times  ever.  The  only  parties  to  gain 
by  the  creation  of  this  situation  would  be  the  employers  who  would  argue  that 
they  could  not  enter  into  an  agreement  for  a  guaranteed  wage  under  section  7  (b) 
of  the  act  until  certification  had  been  obtained.  The  situation  might  also  result 
in  the  certification  of  many  unions  as  bona  tide  which  were  not  entitled  to  that 
characterization.  Thus,  where  no  contest  exists,  an  employer  and  company  dom- 
inated union  might  get  together  and  obtain  certification  lor  the  union. 

This  language  is  most  unfortunate  and  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Al  Philip  Kane. 

Exhibit  39 

Lake  Carriees'  Association, 
Cleveland  IS,  Ohio,  November  7,  19io. 
Hon.  James  M.  Tunneix, 

Acting  Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee 

Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Senate  Oflice  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Statement  opposing  extension  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  seamen  (S.  1349) 

Dear  Sir:  Lake  Carriers'  Association  is  composed  of  33  companies  owning  and 
operating  324  ships  which  transport,  between  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  com- 
modities in  bulk,  such  as  iron  ore,  limestone,  coal,  and  grain.  Those  ships 
constitute  about  90  percent  of  United  States  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  1,000 
gross  tons  register  and  over,  and  employ  about  90  percent  of  the  seamen  neces- 
sary to  the  crewing  of  all  such  Great  Lakes  ships. 

By  telegram  dated  October  11,  1945,  I  informed  Senator  James  E.  Murray, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  that  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation were  opposed  to  S.  1349,  insofar  as  it  undertook  deletion  of  the  exclu- 
sion respecting  seamen  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Opportunity  for 
hearing  was  requested.  By  arrangements  made  with  Charles  Kramer,  chief  of 
staff  to  Senator  Pepper,  chairman  of  the  special  subcommittee  considering  the 
bill,  this  letter  is  filed  for  the  record  on  S*.  1349. 


maritime    statute  law    PRE8CRJm:S    QUALIFICATIONS,    DIVISION    OF    WATCHED, 
MAXIMUM    HOURS.    AND   PAYMENT   OF   WAGES  OF    SEAMEN 

Maritime  statute  law  prescribes  minimum  qualifications  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  to  oflScers  and  certificates  of  service  to  unlicensed  seamen,  fixes  minimum 
watch  divisions,  establishes  a  maximum  workday,  and  governs  the  payment  of 
wages.  Intial  standards  having  been  instituted  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  all  requirements  were  made  more  rigorous  and  complete  by  the  Sea- 
men's Act,  1915,  and  the  Seamen's  Act,  1936. 

Present  law  now  prohibits  division  of  officers  and  crew  into  less  than  three 
equal  watches  and  a  workday  of  more  than  8  hours.  Enforcement  of  the  laws 
respecting  qualifications,  employment  hours,  and  working  conditions  vests  by 
permanent  law  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  However,  those  functions  and 
powers  have  reposed  during  the  war  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

EXTENSION  OF  FAIR  I>AB0R  STANDARDS  ACT  WOULD  RP:SULT  IN   CONFLICTS  WITH    MARI- 
TIME   STATUTE    LAW 

Removal  of  the  exclusion  with  respect  to  seamen  contained  in  section  13  (a) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  would  produce  several  serious  conflicts  between 
that  act  and  existing  maritime  statutory  regulations: 

(1)  There  would  be  dual  control  in  the  matter  of  hours  and  method  of  pay- 
ment of  wages  between  the  agency  enforcing  the  navigation  and  shipping  laws 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  evils  of  dual  con- 
trol were  recognized  by  the  Congress  in  the  original  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938.  Reasons  militating  against  such  dual  control  that  were 
recognized  in  1038  are  equally  valid  at  the  present  time. 

(2)  The  Seamen's  Act  prescribes  maximum  hours  and  minimum  division  of 
Wat  (lies  on  the  basis  of  a  single  day.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  prescribes 
maximum  hours  on  the  basis  of  1  week.  The  difference  is  explained  by  the  under- 
lying motives  of  the  two  laws.  The  Seamen's  Act  insures  greater  safety  of  life 
and  property  at  .sea.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  designed  primarily  to 
spread  employment  by  the  shortening  of  hours  and  by  the  discouragement  of 
hours  in  excess  of  40  per  week  through  the  mandatory  payment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation. 

(3)  Extension  of  tho  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  seamen  would  constitute 
a  substantial  amendment  to  the  Seamen's  Act.  To  the  extent  that  the  Seamen's 
Act  was  so  amended,  it  Would  be  reasonable  to  infer  that  Congress  was  shifting 
the  safety  requirements  from  a  day  basis  to  a  week  basis.  Maximum  hours  for 
each  seaman  would  be  changed  from  8  hours  per  day  to  40  hours  per  week.  The 
total  number  of  hours  per  week  is  not  equally  divisible  by  40:  nor  is  40  divisible 
hP  7.  Since  ships  must  be  operated  around  the  clock,  there  could  be  no  equal 
mathematical  division  of  the  oflficers  and  crew  into  watches  and  compliance 
with  a  maximum  40-hour  week,  unless  that  division  were  5  or  more.  In  other 
word.s,  instead  of  3  watches,  a  ship  would  have  o  or  more  watches. 

(4)  Maritime  statutes  prescribe  standards  for  the  crewing  of  ships,  in  the 
interest  of  safety,  of  life  and  property.  In  determining  the  number  of  persons 
required  in  a  ship's  complement  the  administrative  agency  must  not  only  give 
consideration  to  the  number  required  to  navigate  the  ship  but  to  the  phvsical 
ability  of  the  ship  to  house  and  feed  and  to  provide  adequate  safety  and  life- 
saving  devices.  For  that  reason  a  certificate  of  inspection  fixes  the  maximum 
nnniber  of  persons  who  may  be  on  board  a  ship  while  she  is  being  navigated 
The  mandate  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  respecting  maximum  hours  is 
nowise  tempered  by  safety  considerations. 

(5)  Maritime  statute  law  and  the  tradition  of  the  sea  recognize  that  licensed 
officers  are  ships'  executives.     The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  leaves  to  admin- 
istrative determination  those  who  are  bona  fide  executive  employees     Present 
regulations  follow  a  rule  of  thumb  in  the  definition  of  executive  employees 
Among  other  requirements,  an  executive  employee  mav  not  perform  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  .same  kind  of  work  as  those  whom  he  supervises.     On  a  «?hip 
there  is  telescopic  supervision ;  that  is  to  say,  a  junior  oflScer  is  supervised  in 
some  measure  by  the  work  of  each  of  his  superiors.    Bv  the  very  nature  of  an 
(»fficer's  work  in  the  navigation  of  a  ship  or  in  the  operation  of  her  machinery 
the  highest  oflicer  of  the  department  performs  in  many  instances  substantially 
the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  officers  whose  work  he  directs  and  supervises 
If  present  regulations  of  the  Administrator  were  to  applv.  even  masters  and 
chief  engineers  might  not  be  regarded  as  bona  fide  executive  or  administrative 
employees. 
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40-HOUR  WEEK  ABOARD  SHIP  WOULD  RAISE  SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  RESPECTING  QUARTERS 

AND  SAFETY 

Crevving  and  safety  problems  incident  to  the  institution  of  a  40-liour  week 
for  merchant  seamen  would  l)e  fully  as  alarming  as  tlie  legal  conllicts  between 
maritime  statute  law  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  average  Great 
Lakes  cargo  ship  now  employs  36  men.  Institution  of  a  40-hour  week  would 
require,  at  least,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  watches  from  3  to  4,  with  2  addi- 
tional licensed  offl.^ers  and  10  more  unlicensed  crew  members.  Even  with  those 
additional  men,  regular  overtime  could  not  be  avoided,  and  there  would  be  a 
mininmm  increase  in  pay-roll  expense  of  about  42  percent. 

Of  the  Great  Lakes  fleet  operated  by  members  of  this  association,  only  25  ships 
have  been  constructed  since  enactment  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  1936,  which,  among 
other  provisions,  required  substantial  additional  crews.  The  remaining  299  ves- 
sels range  from  15  to  50  years  of  age.  Few  of  the  ships  would  be  permitted  by 
their  present  certificates  of  inspection  to  carry  as  many  as  48  persons,  and  none 
of  the  older  ships  has  additional  space  which  could  be  utilized  for  the  housing  of 
additional  personnel. 

EMPLOYEES  OP  RAHJiOADS,  MOTOR  AND  AIR  CARRIERS  ARE  EXEMPT  FROM  MAxiMUM-HOUR 

PROVISIONS 

In  its  present  form  section  13  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  excludes  from 
the  maximum-hour  provisions,  in  addition  to  seamen,  the  employees  of  railroads 
and  motor  and  air  carriers.  The  amendment  to  section  13  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  result  in  bringing  only  seamen  or  the  employees  of  w^ater  carriers  within 
those  provisions.  Such  action  would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  avoid  overlapping  jurisdiction  on  common  subjects.  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore made  more  complete  provision  for  the  protection  of  seamen  in  the  enactment 
of  maritime  statutes  than  it  has  for  the  employees  of  carriers  in  other  modes  of 
transportation.  In  the  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  transporta- 
tion employees,  there  is  more  room  for  overlapping  conflicts  with  respect  to 
seamen  than  any  other  such  employees. 

Very  truly  yours,  .    „  „r         r>      -^     * 

A.  T.  Wood,  President. 


Exhibit  40 

National  Coi^ncil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Washington  6,  D.  C,  October  31, 1945. 

Hon.  James  M.  Tunnell,  • 

Chairman,  Suhcomniittec  on  Minimum  Wafje, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  United  States  Senate,  • 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Tunnell  :  Enclosed  is  a  short  statement  concerning  the  policy 
of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  on  tlie  related  subje<'ts  of  washes, 
full  employment,  and  social  security  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee on  September  7  and  8,  1945.  ^     ^  ,x     ^ 

We  request  permission  to  file  the  statement  m  the  record  of  the  hearings  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill,  S.  1349,  which  your  subcommittee  has  been  holding. 

Respectfully  yours,  ,.      ^ 

John  H.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary. 

(Enclosure.) 

Statement  on  Full  Employment  and  Labor 

Full  employment  of  labor,  capital,  and  natural  resources  under  our  American 
svstem  is  the  result  of  optinmm  production  of  needed  ^oods  and  services.  Our 
free  expanding  economv  normallv  generates  its  own  n«  w  production  to  employ 
the  gradual  increase  in  our  supply  of  workers  and  to  employ  those  who  are  dis- 
placed bv  labor-saving  improvements  in  productir.u  and  distribution.  Increased 
production  efliciency,  which  is  reflected  in  low'»r  nnit-i)roduction  costs,  provides 
opportunity  for  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  jo]>s,  more  gcx.ds  and  services 
per  custonier,  and  lience  a  gradually  higher  standard  ,,f  living  for  all. 

It  is  the  function  of  our  Government  to  provide  a  favorable  business  climate 
in  terms  of  such  factors  as  money,  taxes,  and  monopoly  regulations,  and  lair 
trade  practices,  in  order  that  private  enterprise  through  effective  labor,  thrift, 
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and  investment  can  fully  use  our  manpower,  capital,  and  natural  resources  in 
a  system  of  free  economy.  Under  such  conditions  unemployment  should  be  largely 
transitional,  pending  the  reestablishment  of  conditions  which  will  absorb  such 
workers  in  productive  private  enterprise.  It  devolves  upon  Governmenl  in  times 
of  emergency  to  assist  persons  in  need  or  «listress  to  a  subsistence  income  tl» rough 
well-planned  and  managed  work  and  relief  programs  thus  improving  the  business 
climate  by  providing  incentives  to  greater  development  and  use  of  individual 
initiative,  .skills,  and  management. 

A  free  economy  should  be  protected  by  a  government  wliich  restrains  its  ac- 
tivities to  that  of  an  umpire,  rather  than  participating  in  management  or  capi- 
talist roles.  Real  wages  under  such  circumstances  will  be  advanced  by  com- 
petition through  adjustments  in  wages  or  prices  or  b(.th  as  fast  as  increased 
man-hour  productivity  will  permit.  It  is  important  that  gains  in  real  wages 
benefit  workers  generally  instead  of  being  limited  to  select  groups  through 
monopoly  practices.  If  maximum  employment  is  to  result,  it  is  essenti.al  that 
iucreafees  in  the  general  standard  of  living  be  reflected  in  the  real  earnings  of 
self-employed  persons  such  as  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  services. 

In  a  free  economy,  labor  and  management,  if  properly  responsible  to  the 
public  and  in  their  own  long-time  interest,  will  negotiate  conditions  of  employment 
voluntarily  and  will  reduce  strikes  and  lock-outs  to  a  niinimum.  Production 
or  services  essential  to  the  daily  welfare  of  the  people  should  be  maintained 
with  the  aid  of  appropraite  public  conciliatory  machinery,  where  voluntary  efforts 
fail. 
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New  York  Tilkp  Rock  Corp. — In  the  Matter  of  Senate  Bill  No.  1349  to  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

New  York  Trap  Rock  Corp.,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its 
office  at  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  asks  leave  to  file  this  memo- 
randum in  opposition  to  that  portion  of  S.  1349  which  proposes  the  repeal  of  the 
present  exemption  of  seamen  from  the  operation  of  the  B^air  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (sec.  13  (a)(3))  insofar  as  that  repeal  would  affect  the  business 
of  the  corporation,  which  is  the  production  of  crushed  or  broken  stone,  and  of 
those  in  similar  situation  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  producers  of  sand  and 
gravel. 

The  exemption,  as  it  stands,  applies  to  only  one  class  of  our  employees,  to  wit, 
captains  of  deck  scows.  Employees  of  this  class  and  type  are  seamen  {Gale  v. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp.,  116  Fed.  2d,  27;  certiorari  denied,  313  U.  S.  559). 
It  is,  we  think,  clear  that  as  to  employees  of  this  class  the  exemption  should  be 
continued.  A  description  of  the  use  of  deck  scows  and  of  the  duties  of  deck- 
scow  captains  in  the  case  of  this  corporation  (which  is  to  a  great  extent  typical) 
will  most  briefly  show  the  reasons  for  this  contention  which  is  based  upon  con- 
siderations of  practical  necessity. 

THE  USE  of  deck  SCOWS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

This  coi*poration  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing  crushed  or  broken 
stone  which  is  used  in  street  and  highway  construction  and  as  a  coarse  aggre- 
gate in  the  manufacture  of  concrete,  in  the  production  of  riprap  stone  which  is 
used  for  the  construction  of  piers  and  breakwaters  and  similar  purposes,  and 
in  the  production  of  related  products.  For  the  delivery  of  these  products  to  the 
purchasers  and  users  thereof,  the  corporation  owns  and  operates  a  fleet  of  non- 
self-propelled  deck  scows,  about  1(55  in  number. 

The  quarries  and  plants  of  the  corporation  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River,  the  southernmost  being  at  Haverstraw  which  is  approximately  30  miles 
from  West  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  the  North  River  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  is  the  terminal  of  the  down  river  Hudson  River  tow;  the  northernmost 
quarry  and  plant  is  at  Stoneco  which  is  70  miles  from  said  terminal.  The 
vessels  in  question  are  towed  from  these  plants  or  quarries  to  said  terminal 
by  tugs  hired  for  the  purpose  and  from  the  terminal  are  taken  to  their  several 
points  of  destination,  which  point  may  be  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  as  far 
eastward  on  Long  Island  Sound  as  Port  Jefferson,  or  to  points  in  New  Jersey 
such  as  Paterson,  Passaic,  Hackensack,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy,  or  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  occasionally  to  points  along  the  south  seacoast  of  Long  Island  such 
as  Fire  Island,  and  down  the  Jersey  coast  into  the  Shrewsbury  River. 
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The  time  of  a  trip  from  quarries  to  destination  might  be  as  short  as  6  hours 
where  the  delivery  is  at  a  Hudson  River  point,  or  it  might  be  as  long  as  72  hours. 
The  return  trip,  light,  would  of  course  be  of  equal  length.  A  round  trip  from 
quarry  back  to  quarry  would  be  from  5  to  20  days,  depending  upon  the  time 
taken  by  the  purchaser  to  unload  a  scow.  Quite  frequently  when  a  scow  returns 
light  to  the  quarries,  it  is  several  days  before  it  is  pulled  under  the  lo^iding  shoots 
for  a  new  cargo. 

THE  scow  CAPTAIN  AND  HIS  DUTIES 

On  each  of  these  scows  there  is  a  single  employee  usually  called  a  scow  captain 
who,  as  has  been  said,  is  in  legal  contemplation  a  seaman  and  as  such  exempt  from 
the  present  operation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

These  scow  captains  have  general  charge  and  care  of  their  vessels  when  going 
to  and  from  the  corporation's  plants  to  points  of  destination,  and  when  the 
vessels  are  tied  to  piers.  They  have  no  duties  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
cargo  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safe  transportation  thereof.  Load- 
ing is  done  entirely  by  others  and  the  measurement  and  the  taking  of  receipts 
for  the  cargo  upon  delivery  are  duties  performed  by  others,  so  that  the  captains 
have  no  duties  with  regard  to  delivery.  The  unloading  itself  is  done  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  material. 

The  captain's  duties  when  vessels  are  under  way  include  the  handling  of  lines 
when  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  tow ;  include  whatever  may  be 
necessary  because  of  inclemency  of  storminess  of  weather;  include  the  display 
of  proper  lights  and  proper  warnings  in  case  of  fog  or  other  interference  with 
visibility ;  and  include  pumping  in  case  of  leaks.  When  the  boats  are  fastened 
to  piers,  it  is  the  captain's  duty  generally  to  care  for  the  vessel  and  to  take  in  and 
let  out  the  mooring  lines  as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  because  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  tides,  changes  in  the  current  of  the  water,  and  as  may  be  necessary 
by  reason  of  the  lightening  of  the  vessel  upon  the  unloading  of  the  cargo. 

REASONS  WHY  THE  EXEMPTION   SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED 

Very  little  actual  labor  is  performed  by  a  scow  captain  under  normal  circum- 
stances. After  the  scow  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  tow  at  Stoneco  or  Haver- 
straw  or  elsewhere  as  the  case  may  be,  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  until  the 
tow  reaches  the  terminal  at  New  York  City.  He  may  sleep  for  hours  on  end,  or 
read  or  employ  his  long  leisure  as  he  may  desire.  This  leisure  is  only  occasionally 
disturbed  by  stress  of  weather  or  by  the  necessity  of  pumping  a  boat  which  has 
sprung  a  leak.  Tlie  same  situation  obtains  upon  the  return  trip  when  the  vessel 
is  light,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  when  the  scow  is  taken  loaded  from  the 
down-river  terminal  to  destination  and  is  returned  light  to  the  assembly  point  of 
the  up-river  tow.  These  scow  captains  in  very  many  cases  are  in  normal  times 
older  men  who  have  followed  the  sea  but  are  no  longer  able  to  perform  the  duties 
of  deep-sea  service,  although  quite  able  fully  to  discharge  those  of  scow  captain. 

Scows  are  provided  with  cabins  and  the  scow  captains  live  aboard  (as  indeed 
the  nature  of  their  duties  requires  that  they  should)  in  many  cases  with  their 
families. 

Whenever  a  scow  is  in  safe  berth  either  at  the  plant  or  at  destination  and 
the  captains  presence  is  not  required  for  the  handling  of  lines  during  loading  or 
unloading,  or  when  scows  are  lying  at  terminal  points  of  tows,  it  is  always  possi- 
ble for  the  captain  to  go  ashore  for  his  own  purposes,  recreational  or  other. 

It  is  submitted  that  employment  of  the  character  above  described  should  con- 
tinue to  be  exempted  from  the  oi^eration  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
very  fact  that  exemptions  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  made  clearly  shows 
that  in  the  common  judgment  there  are  certain  occupations  to  which  the  act 
cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  made  applicable.  The  occupation  above  described  is 
in  its  very  nature  one  of  these. 

1.  It  is  clear  that  far  from  all  of  the  time  which  the  captain  spends  aboard 
is  taken  up  in  actual  work,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  may  be  devoted  to  sleep 
or  rest  and  such  recreation  and  pastime  as  the  circumstances  of  life  aboard, 
either  alone  or  with  his  family,  will  permit.  But  how  to  allot  these  tim^s  to 
labor  and  to  rest  is  substantially  impossible  and  the  allotment  would  vary  from 
day  to  day  or  at  least  from  trip  to  trip,  depending  on  weather  conditions  and  many 
other  circumstances.  It  is  submitted  this  is  a  situation  (like  the  case  of  an 
agricultural  worker  for  example)  where  an  over-all  wage  which  takes  into 
account  all  the  contingencies  which  are  likely  to  arise  is  fairest  to  the  employer 
and  most  advantageous  to  the  employee. 
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2.  Under  the  circumstances  the  placing  of  a  second  man  on  board  would  not 
be  practicable.  The  amount  of  actual  work  to  be  done  would  not  justify  such 
a  move,  and  such  an  arrangement  would  certainly  not  be  as  advantageous  as 
adequate  over-all  pay  to  a  single  employee  who  would  in  any  event  be  obliged 
to  remain  aboard  as  many  hours  as  at  present. 

3.  In  1943  this  corporation  was  a  party  to  a  disputed  wage  matter  heard  be- 
fore the  War  Shipping  Panel  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  (Case  No.  111- 
2435-D).  In  that  case  the  labor  representative  and  the  public  representative 
joined  in  a  finding  that :  "The  establishment  of  an  8-hour  day  and  6-day  week  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  exists  in  ordinary  shore  plants  or  in  offshore  shipping  is 
impracticable ;  but  extra,  pay  for  specified  work  is  practicable  and  justified  by 
changed  conditions  in  the  industry." 

The  industry  representative  in  a  dissenting  opinion  said :  "As  the  panel  itself 
has  stated,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  8-hour  day  in  these  two  industries 
without  completely  revolutionizing  them.  It  is  equally  true  that  any  attempt  to 
place  the  industries  on  an  hourly  basis  will  completely  disorganize  them  and 
retard  rather  than  accelerate  the  war  effort." 

This  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  position  which  we  have  taken  that 
the  situation  here  presented  calls  for  an  over-all  compensation  taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  contingencies,  including  due  recognition  of  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
other  special  situations. 

We  have  seen  an  excerpt  from  the  statement  dated  October  4  ,1945,  presented 
to  your  committee  by  Mr.  L.  Metcalfe  Walling,  administrator  of  the  act,  which 
excerpt  covers  Mr.  Walling's  views  as  to  the  elimination  of  the  exemption  of 
seamen.  Mr.  Walling's  statement  does  not  address  itself  at  all  to  the  type  of 
employment  about  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  we  find  nothing  in  his 
statement  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  said.  Generally  speaking,  the  admin- 
istrator seems  to  recommend  that  the  subject  of  eliminating  this  exemption 
be  carefully  studied.  We  submit  that  such  a  careful  study  will  show  that  as  to 
a  situation  such  as  that  here  presented,  the  exemption  ought  clearly  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Dated  New  York,  October  12,  194.'5. 

Resi>ectfully  submitted. 

New    York    Trap    Rock    Corp.. 
By  Joseph  Diehl  Fackenthal, 

Counsel. 
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Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  13,  1945. 
Hon.  .James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  De-\r  Senator  Murray  :  INIr.  Chester  C.  Thompson,  president,  the  American 
Waterways  Operators,  Inc.,  of  which  organization  we  are  a  member,  has  filed  with 
the  subcommittee  a  comprehensive  statement. 

This  statement  very  clearly  sets  out  many  reasons  why  the  domestic  water 
carriers  should  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  sections  6,  7,  8,  and  13  of  S.  1349. 
The  subject  is  so  extremely  important  to  our  industry  that  I  desire  to  endorse  the 
views  stressed  by  the  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc.,  and  to  emphasize 
some  points  advanced  by  that  organization. 

1.  The  increased  expense  of  applying  a  40-hour  workweek  to  seamen  would 
eliminate  operations  on  the  inland  rivers. 

2.  The  inland  river  operators  now  have  in  effect,  as  a  result  of  collective 
bargaining,  arrangements  which  permit  their  boat  oflicers  and  employees 
substantial  time-ofP-with-pay  periods  to  compensate  for  the  long  tours  of 
duty  whilst  the  men  are  actually  on  the  boats. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  written  presentation  of  Mr.  Howard  McKenzie  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union,  CIO  (with  which  union  our  company  holds  con- 
tracts), 4o  the  effect  that  the  carriers  operating  on  the  rivers  could  not,  because 
of  space  limitations,  carry  suflScient  men  to  stand  four  6-hour  watches. 

Then  Mr.  McKenzie  goes  on  to  say  : 

"*  *  *  constructive  compliance  with  the  40-hour  provision  of  the  bill  can 
be  secured  in  another  way.  The  towboat  companies  have  themselves  shown 
how.    The  method  needs  only  to  be  improved  and  extended. 
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"As  stated,  the  towboat  and  barge  companies  allow  their  men,  in  lieu  of  short 
hours  or  weekly  rest  days,  a  number  of  paid  leave  days  monthly.  These  paid 
free  days  range  in  number  with  different  companies  from  60  to  122  a  year.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  for  either  the  diversity  or  the  smallness  of  these  numbers. 

"The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  now  requires  payment  at  the  ratio  of  time 
and  one-half  for  all  hours  worked  beyond  a  40-hour  week.  If  the  boatmen 
must  work  an  84-hour  week,  they  should  be  compensated  by  being  allowed  paid 
free  time  in  the  same  ratio — an  hour  and  one-half  for  every  hour  worked  be- 
yond 40  weekly. 

"To  ffive  the  men  credit  for  time  and  one-half,  the  number  of  leave  days 
for  all  of  them  needs  to  be  increased  to  122  a  year,  the  present  maximum  in 
some  companies.  In  this  icay  the  practical  difficulties  of  providing  a  rigorous 
40-hour  week  on  these  types  of  boats  could  be  overcome  ivith  substantial  justice 
to  the  men.'*     [Italics  supplied.] 

We  accept  this  reasoning  and  urge  that  seamen  be  contained  as  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Tlie  manner  of  working  out  reasonable  hours  of  service  for  employees  on  the 
inland  rivers  should  be  worked  out  by  the  employers  and  the  representatives 
of  the  employees. 

Since  both  parties  (employees  and  employers)  urge  tliis,  I  trust  your  honor- 
able committee  will  so  provide. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  W.  Childress. 
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CUMMF31  Sons  Cypress  Co., 
Jacksonville  1,  Fla.,  September  10,  lO^o. 
The  Honorable  Clauhe  Pepper, 

United  States  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr,  Pepper:  It  is  with  vital  interest  and  great  concern  that  we  have 
viewed  the  recent  trend  toward  the  high  minimum  wage  and  the  so-called  decent 
standard  of  living,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  that  trend,  there  are  certain  effects 
that  it  will  produce  in  the  South,  and  in  our  basic  industries,  that  should  be 
definitely  considered. 

For  over  50  years  our  two  companies  have  operated  in  Florida  producing 
lumber,  crate  material,  limerock,  and  formerly  phosphate.  We  have  and  do 
employ  close  to  a  thousand  employees,  and  own  holdings,  and  operate  in  16 
counties  of  this  State.  Our  operations,  as  are  all  producers  of  raw  material, 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  satislicd  and  productive  labor. 

The  national  tendency  in  the  last  10  years  is  destroying  in  the  South,  these 
two  qualities.  Our  labor,  especially  Negro  labor,  is  not  satisfied,  for  he  is  being 
given  ideas  and  equality  far  beyond  his  mental  and  physical  qualities  to  grasp 
them.  And,  moreover,  the  productivenss  of  our  labor  is  being  lessened,  and 
conversely  enou?:h — notw^ithstanding  all  economic  ideas  to  the  contrary — this  is 
due  to  the  steadily  rising  minimum  wage,  shorter  working  hours,  and  overtime 
payments. 

Southern  industry  like  ours  has  been  built  upon  labor — cheap  labor  by  other 
standards  maybe — but  not  cheap  considering  their  prbductiveness  and  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  South.  In  our  particular  industry,  due  to  the  type  of  timber, 
terrain,  and  operating  facilities,  lunjber  workers  in  the  North  and  West  produce 
from  three  to  six  times  as  much  lumber  per  man-hour  as  our  labor  does.  Quite 
naturally,  employers  there  have  a  much  higher  type  of  labor  than  we  and  can 
afford  to  pay  them  proportionately. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  basic  minimum  wage  in  the  South  has  risen  from  20 
cents  per  hour  to  50  cents  per  hour,  and  the  southern  producer  of  raw  materials — 
the  industrial  "backbone"  of  the  South — has  been  placed  in  a  more  disadvantage- 
ous position  than  ever  before. 

If  a  60  or  65  cent  per  hour  minimum  is  established,  we  can  see  nothing  but  a 
shutting  down  of  all  our  oi)erations  and  resulting  unemployment.  This' is  a  cer- 
tain fact,  for  now  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  arbitrarily  refuses  to  grant 
us  any  increase  on  our  cypress  lumber,  after  long  and  disappointing  negotia- 
tions. 

And  when  these  onerous  restrictions  are  removed,  keen  competition  from  lum- 
ber produced  in  other  sections  and  cheaper  substitutes  will  keep  our  prices  down. 
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Lumber  and  lumber  products  from  the  west  coast  will  move  into  Florida  by  water 
and  will  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a  lesser  price  than  our  cypress  lumber,  if  we 
have  to  bear  this  additional  labor  cost.  Wallboard,  gypsum  board,  metal  sub- 
stitutes— all  these  and  a  host  of  other  materials  have  been  kept  from  our  mar- 
kets to  a  certain  extent,  but  with  higher  costs  of  production  the  bulk  of  these 
markets  will  be  lost.  This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much.  And,  if  we 
are  faced  with  ai  greatly  increased  labor  rate,  one  that  will  tend  to  destroy  pay 
differentials  for  si)ecific  skills  and  raise  our  cost  of  production  alarmingly,  we 
see  nothing  but  chaos  to  our  tyiies  of  industry. 

You  are  interested  in  this  problem,  and  we  seek  your  assistance.  The  South 
must  be  given  consideration;  conditions  warrant  that,  and  a  basic  wage  of  50 
cents  an  hour  is  more  than  equitable  considering  the  class  and  productiveness  of 
our  labor  and  the  lower  costs  of  living  in  this  region. 

We  welcome  your  comments  on  this  matter,  knowing  it  is  fundamental  to 
your  representation  of  this  State. 

Thanking  you  for  this  and  your  other  helpful  assistance. 
Most  sincerely, 

Cummer  Sons  Cypress  Co., 
Edward  C.  Roe, 
Vice  President  and  Oeneral  Manager. 
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United  Sta,tes  Senate, 

October  4, 1945. 
Hon.  James  M,  Tunnell, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Tunnell  :  As  you  know,  Senator  Thomas  is  presently  en  route 
to  Paris  where  he  will  attend  the  conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion being  held  from  October  15  to  November  7. 

In  the  Senator's  absence,  the  enclosed  letter  has  been  received  which  I  feel  sure 
he  would  want  me  to  refer  to  you  and  your  committee  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  now  being  conducted.  Since  the  writer  of  the  letter 
is  a  good  friend  of  the  Senator  and  a  former  Utahan,  I  know  he  would  appreciate 
your  giving  the  matter  careful  attention. 

And  if  it  is  in  order,  may  I  request  that  said  letter  be  made  a  matter  of  record 
and  be  Included  in  the  hearings. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Elaine  F.  Hatch, 
(For  Elbert  D.  Thomas). 
(Enclosure.) 

C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  September  21, 1945. 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  war  is  over  with  us  out  here,  too,  and  we  find  it  necessary 
again  to  attend  to  our  businesses  and  the  many  problems  confronting  them.  Con- 
sequently, this  is  a  business  letter  and  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  dis- 
cussing the  same  during  these  days  of  such  tremendous  national  and  interna- 
tional problems,  but,  very  briefly,  the  sugar  industry  out  here  has  asked  me  to 
write  you  presenting  one  of  their  gravest  of  problems. 

The  industry  has  struggled  to  keep  going  during  the  war  and  at  the  same  time 
to  participate  to  the  fullest  in  the  defense  of  these  islands.  They  have  lost  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  their  help,  but  nevertheless,  have  been  able  to  turn  in  a 
better  sugar  production  performance  than  almost  any  other  area.  For  the  sugar 
industry  there  has  been  no  war  profits  as  the  same  tight  price  ceiling  clamped 
down  on  sugar  returns  in  the  case  of  beet  sugar  was  likewise  applied  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar.  You,  of  course,  are  familiar  with  how  beet  pro- 
duction has  severely  suffered  due  to  the  greater  subsidies  given  to  the  production 
of  other  farm  products.  The  beet  growers  on  the  whole  did  not  suffer  due  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  beet  subsidy  but,  instead,  switched  to  the  higher  paying  produce. 
This  has  not  been  the  case  with  Hawaiian  producers.  They  have  not  acquired 
the  fat  that  so  many  corporations  engaged  in  the  production  of  war  materiel 
have  put  on  their  corporate  bodies,  and  they  face  the  coming  transition  period 
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from  war  to  peace  with  rising  labor  and  material  costs  over  which  they  have  no 
control  and  which  will  keep  them  struggling  to  stay  in  business  unless  a  substan- 
tially higher  sugar  price  is  permitted.  The  present  price  for  Hawaiian  cane 
sugar  is  a  little  over  5  cents  per  pound,  and  for  next  year  increased  support  pay- 
ments, if  authorized,  will  raise  the  price,  approximately,  one-half  cent  more.  As 
a  result  of  recent  union  contracts  entered  into,  the  estimated  wage  bill  for  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  industry  for  1945  will  come  to  around  $40.0(X),(KX).  Inasmuch 
as  the  wage  bill  constitutes,  approximately,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  producing  sugar 
out  here,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  industry  with  the  production  of  an  esti- 
mated 850,000  tons  is  going  to  have  a  pretty  close  squeak  after  it  pays  all  the 
heavy  taxes  it  is  subject  to. 

It  is  luiderstaod  that  there  is  pending  in  Congress  legislation  for  increasing  the 
wage  minimum  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  05  <'ents.  It  would  have  the 
effect  in  our  local  sugar  industry  of  raising  the  minimum  wage  50  percent.  This, 
on  the  face,  would  not  appear  too  burdensome  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
when  the  mlninunn  is  increased  all  other  and  higher  rates  are  pro-)ortionately 
increased,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  industry's  pay  roll  w<mld  jump  from 
.$40.000,0(;0  to,  approximately,  $67,0<X).0O()  for  1946  under  such  a  raise.  A.ssum- 
ing  that  material  and  other  costs  proportionately  increased  then  it  would  create 
production  costs  of  approximately,  .$130,000.(KM),  which  on  an  850,(KM)-t«>n  pro- 
duction at,  approximately,  51/.  cents  per  ixmnd  would  soon  put  the  industry 
out  of  business  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  sugar  both 
nationally  and  internationally.  (Consequently,  if  there  was  such  a  mininnun 
wage  Increase  it  would  require  a  price  of  a  least  7  cents  pei-  pound  f<»r  the  in- 
dustry to  keep  in  business  and  see  daylight. 

S(mie  relief  might  be  afforded  the  industry,  both  now  and  in  case  of  the 
proposed  future  increase  in  the  mininuim  wage,  if  perquisites  allowed  as  iiart 
of  wages  paid  were  put  on  a  value  to  the  employee  basis  rather  than  on  the 
cost  figure  as  originally  paid  by  the  emph)yer  basis.  That  is  to  say.  that  if  in 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  the  section  providing  for  the  i)er(piisite  allowance  could 
be  amended  .so  as  to  permit  the  perquisite  allowance  to  be  computed  on  the 
basis  that  it  would  cost  the  emploj'ee  to  furnish  such  perquisites  for  himself, 
then  a  more  realistic  recognition  could  be  given  to  this  form  of  compensation 
received  by  an  employee  when  he  works  on  an  Hawaiian  sugar  plantation. 

Historically,  the  perquisite  provision  was  set  up  at  cost  <luring  those  early 
days  of  1934,  1935,  and  19«(>,  when  building  costs,  taxes,  and  other  costs  were 
fairly  under  control  and  were  not  considered  out  of  line  with  actual  c<mimodity 
prices,  particularly  the  commodity  price  Hawaii  is  interested  in,  namely,  sugar. 

At  this  time  there  has  been  complete  dislocation  and  unbalancing  of  the 
relationship  between  commodity  prices,  particularly  that  of  sugar,  and  all  those 
values  entering  into  the  type  of  perquisites  furnishe<l  by  the  local  industry. 
Obviously,  building  costs  and  values  today  are  far  in  excess  of  building  costs  of 
the  middle  1930's.  Replacement  costs  today  generally  rc^flecf  a  75  to  100 
I)ercent  increase  over  the  1934-36  costs.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  keep 
the  perquisite  measuring  stick  tied  to  the  middle  1930's  if  cash  wages  payable 
by  the  employer  are  tied  to  the  conditions  and  employee's  cost  of  living  existing 
in  1945. 

At  present,  plantation  i)erquisites  out  here  are  universally  computed  at  6 
cents  per  hour.  Measured  by  what  it  would  cost  the  employee  in  case  he  had  to 
furnish  these  perquisites  himself  there  would  be  an  increase  to  a  figure  some- 
where between  15  cents  and  20  cents  per  hour.  Unlike  many  other  agricul- 
tural areas  these  perquisites  are  not  only  desirable  to  the  employee  but  provide 
him  with  a  great  saving  in  family  costs  in  a  way  most  conducive  to  his  health 
and  security.  They  include  housing,  hospital,  and  medical  care  for  the  em- 
ployee and  his  family — water,  fuel,  and  many  indirect  services  such  as  recre- 
ational halls,  social  service,  gardens,  either  with  his  home  or  in  community  plots, 
etc.  Accordingly,  it  is  felt  by  the  industry  here  that  they  have  given  to  their 
employees  something  that  no  other  industry  has  done  on  such  a  uniformly 
over-all  program.  They  provide  for  higher  health  standards  and  greater  social 
security  contentment  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  agricultural  areas  and 
probably  in  any  industrial  areas  of  similar  large-scale  employment. 

This  has  been  a  long  letter  and  I  apologize  for  it  knowing  that  you  have  so 
many  matters  to  attend  to  but,  if.  in  the  consideration  of  the  increased  wage 
provision  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  the  application  of  the  perquisite 
allowance  could  be  changed  to  a  more  realistic  application  it  would  be  groally 


appreciated  by  the  local  sugar  industi-y  and  would  help  to  absorb  some  of  the 
impact  anticipated  from  the  proposed  minimum  wage  increase. 
With  much  aloha. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
H.  T.  Kay,  Vice  President. 
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Testimony  Prepared  for  the  Hearing  on  the  Amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  Lempi  K.  Matthews,  President,  National  Business  and 
Professional  CorNciL.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Ei>sa  G.  Graves,  Chairman,  National 
iNDUsntiAL  Council,  YWCA 

I  speak  for  the  258,000  young  women  who  earn  their  livings  in  business  and 
industry  who  are  in  the  educational  and  recreational  program  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  421  communities  in  this  country. 

There  has  already  been  presented  to  this  committee  a  great  deal  of  statistical 
data  on  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  tlie  numbers  of  people  living  on 
marginal  or  substandard  incomes  in  this  country.  Rather  than  add,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hinrichs,  acting  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  presented  to  you  Friday,  my  main  emphasis  will  be  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  some  of  those  figures  by  translating  them  into  the  everyday 
experience  of  business  and  industrial  girls  in  the  YWCA. 

About  a  year  ago  the  national  business  and  professional  council  of  the  YWCA 
made  a  Nation-wide  sampling  of  the  budgets  of  wliite-collar  workers  to  deter- 
mine how  they  were  meeting  rising  living  costs.  For  my  own  curiosity  I  made  a 
comparison  of  the  data  provided  by  those  girls  who  were  earning  $119  a  month 
or  less  (the  ones  who  would  be  directly  affected  by  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Pair  Labor  Standiirds  Act)  and  the  cost  of  living  survey  made  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  in  order  to  determine  the  annual 
cost  of  adequate  maintenance  and  protection  of  health  for  the  woman  worker 
living  as  a  member  of  a  family  in  that  State  in  1944.  The  comparison  inter- 
ested me  and  I  would  like  to  record  it  here : 


Housing  and  food.. 

Clothing - 

Clothing  upkeep  - 

Income  taxes  and  war  bonds  or  savings 

Insurance 

Ix'isure  time  activities 

Personal  appearance. 

Medical  care 


New  York 

Y. 

W 

C.  A. 

State  survey 

budget 

survey 

$448. 89 

$328.60 

249.06 

122.28 

23.05 

26.16 

397.26 

200.52 

45.18 

43.80 

120.05 

99.00 

44.29 

29.52 

66.42 

53.88 

The  same  type  of  schedule  was  not  used  in  both  surveys,  so  I  have  only  con- 
trasted the  items  for  which  the  figures  were  truly  comparable.  You  will  note 
that  in  every  instance  but  one,  these  YWCA  girls  were  spending  less  than 
the  amount  recommended  for  an  adequate  budget  for  a  New  York  State  girl. 
That  one  item -is  clothing  upkeep,  which  is  understandable  when  you  also  note 
that  the  amount  our  business  girls  were  spending  on  clothing  was  less  than  half 
the  amount  recommended  as  adequate.  The  medical  care  item  is  thrown  off,  too, 
by  the  fact  one  girl  earning  $79  a  month  was  paying  out  $14  of  that  monthly  for 
medical  care.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I  looked  at  the  figures  as  if  she  were  paying 
for  an  operation.  Eliminating  her  costs  from  the  total,  the  average  annual  ex- 
penditures for  this  group  of  girls  for  medical  care  is  $44.16. 

The  question  of  medical  care  is  of  especial  concern  to  us  because  our  survey 
shows  that  too  many  girls  spend  absolutely  nothing  on  the  doctor,  the  dentist, 
and  the  oculist  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Most  of  us  are  still  young  and  healthy 
so  we  theoretically  "get  by"  without  this  care,  but  we  are  obviously  ignoring  the 
injunctions  to  have  an  annual  physical  check-up  and  to  see  our  dentist  twice  a 
year.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  connection,  too,  with  this  lack  of  medical  care  on 
the  part  of  workers  in  this  income  range  and  the  fact  that  the  average  woman 
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workPr  in  this  country  lost  more  than  13  days  because  of  illness  or  i»JuryJ^n 
79^^    The  economic  waste  in  this  is  great  in  addition  to  what  it  means  to  the 

'^WeTn^lhe' YW^^^^^^  like  to  think  of  the  American  standard  of  living  as  mean- 
In^more  than  existence,  as  guaranteeing  an  opportunity  for  rich,  creative  living 
WhpTi  think  of  my  own  inability  to  buy  the  books  or  the  symphony  tickets  1 
would  like  to  b^i^^I  am  concerned  about  that  $99  for  leisure-time  activities,  an 
Ter^ll  term  wich  has  to  include  vacation,  education,  club  dues,  sports,  theater, 
and  so  on  \Vi  h  the  shorter  workweek  coming  into  practice  again,  there  will  be 
more  leSure  time,  but  can  we  use  it  profitably?  Of  course,  hiking  is  free,  but 
tbjit  wpjirs  out  vour  shoes — and  think  of  the  clothing  item. 

Thrcloth^Uem  is  really  a  headache  to  the  working  girl.  According  o  a 
buUet'inoTthlBuZu  of  Lab'or  Statistics,  the  relam^  cost  of  clothing  had  risen 
^fi  nercent  bv  April  1944  over  the  level  of  August  1939.  That  means  a  lot  in 
dollarsTnd  cents  to  us,  particularly  to  those  of  us  earning  less  than  65  cents  an 
hour  What  costs  us  even  more  money  is  the  deterioration  n  quality  which 
means  more  frequent  replacement.  Take  the  blouse  I  am  wearing  this  morning 
T^d  $2  for  it  4  years  ago,  and  it  still  looks  quite  respoctable.  I  have  at  home 
{wo  other  blouses  for  which  I  had  to  pay  $3  each,  which  are  so  sleazy  r f ter  sc  veral 
iTunderfngs  that  I  deliberately  chose  to  wear  this  old  blouse  in  order  to  make 

^  f  Zum  ifkeTpoint  up  this  cost-of-living  problem  by  sharing  with  you  the 
budget  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  earns  her  living  as  a  mimeograph  operator  in 
n  ln?fp  Middle  Western  city.  She  earns  $105  a  month,  or  about  63  cents  an  hour. 
?hus  Sos{t'l?l7a^^^^^^^^  the  65  ce^ts  an  ^-"^-Pf-^J^^^^^^^^ 

She  shares  an  apartment  and  has  one  dependent.     This  is  her  budget— and  note 

the  omissions : 

Amount  spent  per  month  for —  ^     ^27  OO 

(a)    Rent 1'"!!!!"    27.  00 

Food "      2.00 

Household  expenses  (utilities) ^  ^- 

<&)    Transportation 

(c)  Healtli    (medical,   dental,   optical) " ^"^ 

id)  Personal   appearance ^-     -_    {^  qq 

(e)    Clothing----.-- -_-_      5;  00 

if)  Upkeep  of  clothing ^^ 

(g)    Recreation "  _"  " 

{h)    Education _ 

<i)  Ctiurch  and  charity """'  " 

(;)   Savings,  bond  deductions "IZ"!  ""_~" 

(k)  Insurance;   hospitalization "__!_  I__  "I___I 

(I)    Vacation II     I        _     _I        ~  3-20 

{m)    Taxes "      '__"  _"'_      4.  oo 

(n)    Miscellaneous _        c)  oO 

(o)   Contribution  to  dependents ' 

105.  70 

Total 

working  '»>:  P'^°>°"«y  «°f  '"sfates^ferrthe  p^^^^^^^^^  earners  in  their 

JZZrTlnVnlmlTof'T  JaT  this  ''percentage  will   Inevitably   be 

'"S!f;  reason  wh.  .^e  business  and  industry,  gWs  i„^^^ 

terested  in  '^e  passage  o£h.sa„^^^^^^^  We  are  pleased 

on  the  wages  «£  those  women  «ho  work  m  industries  iu  the  State 

^1^:^^^^^^^"^^^':    /r.^Sr^^^d-to  read 
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the  following  official  Illinois  figures  on  average  weekly  earnings  of  women 

workers  in  1944 : 

«-i9  17 
Department  and  variety  stores 'P^J  ^^ 

Retail  apparel  stores 19  80 

Hotels iQ  4^ 

Restaurants 21  is 

Laundries  and  cleaning  and  dyeing ^^-  ^^ 

E.very  one  of  them  is  under  65  cents  an  hour,  and  some  of  them  a  long  ways 

We 'believe,  too,  that  raising  the  minimum  hourly  pay  for  those  workers 
engriged  in  interstate  commerce  will  have  its  effect  also  in  other  fields  such  as 
school  teaching.  We  have  a  goodly  number  of  teacher  in  our  business  and  pro- 
fessional  constituency  in  the  YWCA  and  we  share  their  concern  that  almost 
50  000  teachers  left  that  profession  for  other  jobs  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
June  1944  It  is  a  disgrace  to  America  that  5  percent  of  the  country  s  teachers 
were  paid  less  than  $600  a  year  for  their  teaching  activities.  It  s  not  only 
a  disgrace  it's  a  tragedv— not  only  those  teachers,  but  America  is  poorer  thereby. 

I  vvould  like  to  emphasize  the  fact,  too,  that  this  is  not  a  new  PT^^^^^m.^, JJ?^ 
rising  cost  of  living  during  these  war  years  has  accentuated  it,  but  the  struggle 
[o  mike  ends  meet  has  long  been  with  us.  Back  in  1940  the  Baltimore  YWCA 
made  a  study  of  women  white-collar  workers  in  that  city  which  demonstrated 
that  these  workers  were  underpaid  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  The  same 
year  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  made  a 
study  of  office  workers  in  5  cities  which  showed  that  18.6  percent  of  the 
36.800  women  office  workers  were  earning  under  $75  a  month.  ^  February 
1941  the  Business  and  Professional  Department  of  the  Chicago  YWCA  to 
which  I  belong  collected  data  from  241  of  our  club  members  which  showed  that 
70  out  of  the  241  were  not  paid  for  sick  leave,  163  did  not  have  hospitalization, 
91  were  unable  to  save  any  money  and  175  of  fhe  241  earned  $100  a  month  or 
less.    Let  us  not  think,  therefore,  that  wartime  conditions  alone  produce  strained 

^"we  h^ve^  farm  women  in  our  YWCA  membership,  also,  and  they  are  very 
well  aware  of  the  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  which  demon- 
strated that  when  city  income  goes  up.  farm  income  goes  up  even  faster  and 
further.    They  have  a  very  real  interest,  therefore,  m  the  adoption  of  this 

*"s^Deakfng*of  farm  income  reminds  me  of  something  else.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  wage  increases  of  this  sort  are  inflationary.  I  hardly  see  how  a  shght 
addition  to  some  of  the  budgets  I  have  quoted  would  have  any  inflationary  effect, 
but  mav  I  call  your  attention  to  the  study  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion of  the  costs  involved  in  making  a  combine.  That's  what  the  farm  women 
reminded  me  of.  The  complete  break-down  of  costs  in  producing  a  combine 
which  cost  the  farmer  $638,  was  as  follows : 

Material ^^I^'aI 

Labor ^l^ 

Factory   overhead ^  q* 

Manufacturer's  distribution ^  ^ 

Manufacturer's  margin °9-  '  !^ 

Dealer's  discount  for  cash ^^-  ^JJ 

Retail  dealer's  margin oq  oa 

Freight ^'^ 

Cost  to  farmer ^^-  ^ 

In  other  words,  actual  factory  labor  was  only  7.3  percent  of  the  price  the 
farmer  paid.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  margins  on  those  figures  which 
would  allow  for  wage  increases  without  increasing  prices.  The  cost  of  produc- 
ing other  articles  might  well  be  similarly  scrutinized.  ^    ^,  ^.       .  ^     .      ^ 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  for  myself  and  the  National  Business 
and  Professional  and  Industrial  Councils  of  the  YWCA  as  heartily  endorsing 
this  statement  made  by  Mr.  John  W.  Snyder.  Director.  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  on  August  14,  1945: 

"Wage  and  price  increases  will  be  allowed  to  correct  substandard  pay  scales, 
to  relieve  hardships  of  individual  workers  and  enterprises  and  where  necessary 
to  stimulate  increased  production. 
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'•Tn  orrlPr  to  sneed  reconversion  and  to  mitissite  the  extremes  of  hardshil) 

wages.'  j^j^j^    JjFMvi  K.  Matthkws, 

President  National  Businesn  and  Professional  Councii  of  the  YWCA. 

(Cosigned)     Klsa  G.  Grwks 
Chairman,  National  Industrial  Couneil  of  the  1  HC.4. 
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AND  LABOB 

.,     c  T„,..=  fhi-i«t  hn<i  nreached  tlie  dottrine  that  the  welfare  and 
The  church  of  Jesus  Chjist  has  Preacnea  ,„,  c„n^.e|.„.    The 

security  of  the  family  is  the  flistpiu  p,ofound  influence  on  the 

Te^^rit;"  ofThe^^mk'  S  Za^X'^r^^g^s's^ell  i„a.nu?ri,ioi..  poor  health,  slum 
m^  an'd  "the^sp.rltual  frustration  tY^{,Sl'';;„^"ot"SaTion%"  children.  When 
Substandard  w«ges,^™J*,fi,':^<='"'  X,f  the  mot°^  afweu! is  forced  to  work 
the  wage  rate  is  low  .>« '»'''<'  ;""^  m  order  to  iiake  ends  meet.  Children  are 
long  and  ff'«»'^n"y"^f,f''"'h';t."  the  care  a„d  companionship  of  their  parents. 
'Itlies  Ih^^hat'or tf  tile  m'aV'r'c^uses  of  Juvenile  delinauency  is  the  en- 
si^nt  absence  from  home  Of  both  working  p^^^^^  ,1^^  ^„ 

Child  labor  also  comes  "{""'^yj'*^   ..^''Tork^  ffr  nfany  years,  especially 
substandard  wages.     Out    churclies    "^^?^  ""    .  j  „      ^,.,1^  of  oppressive 

through  the  home  missions  '«"'\'='''  *"  ''i^.V^a " 'i"^^!,!  fhi  <1  1"^^    ^'"  "^^•<''-  ^ 

child  labor.   .M»^  '  f  Xt  Je"  ts  of  woik  rg  chiVlven  can  count  on  wages  suffl- 

ertrb^^nnecr^U'^nr.t^Lndai_dW-l^^^^^^^  ^^.„,  „,„,^ 

For  these  reasons  we  insider  that  «»';""?;>' ^fl  American  homes  is  a 

possible  a  \".!"'""'"  ''tt^f;'',,? Lens  s^,om  ^"PPort.    The  late 

principle  w^ich   Chi  istian   ^  "'=^"«f  „„^  christian  social  thinkers  of  our  time, 

saw  f";rhe"s.at"  has  both  Z  right  and  the  duty  to  compel  all  employers  to 
pay  a  living  wage."  ,     f  congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States 

jz^^  ^^^S'^:^''i<i^^'^^^  'rniiiTt^yXiSd '.ra 

;ri'niu;rerft^"vr;ndTl"lal.%abor'shou1d  g^ve  an  honest  day's  work 
,  for  an  ^opest  day's  pay."  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  f^^^^  g,p„t  steps  toward 

\,;^'-o':r'-it^mirrt|of4^ 

rit'w^gest^rf  lo' wlLlp;:at  U  ".^LtuZV^  cents  was  the  highest  mini- 
mum  that  could  be  aj^l'leved  at  first.  n,.,,(.ipitouslv,  so  that  the  40-cent 

Since  that  time  living  ^''^'^h'''*'  ',','*" Xl  conservative  estimate  of  the 
minimum  Is  f "«"«::,, ,'^'''^''i\",filv  oT  fou  af  n^llmnn,  staii'dards  of  decency 
present  cost  of  "'«'"'""'"?  .VcToxHle  W(ukers  Union  emergency  bn.lget),  or 
and  health  comes  ^oJ^^^Vs  cents  per  hour.  Such  a  budget  allows  nothing  for 
an  average  hourly  wage  of  78  rents  per  nou  expenses,   for   any   purchases 

S;rd%hrmTr,arday"to.daTfam"y  Requirements  for  maintaining  bodily 

^^'^r^Tew  Minimum  wage  o^  a,  ..nt^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,"otsf  w'^g^ra^r:  ;;;^s^..f  t^o^ 
2  years,  as  proposed  in  S^  "X:..  „,.esent  conditions.  The  passage  of  S.  1349 
stipTily  basic  family  needs  "™«'  P'^ffhe  goal  of  a  living  wage  for  all  working 
is  the  next  "■•^•^"tly  "f ''''*  ^^^^^  tt^'of  thfcouncil  for  Soch.l  Action  of  the 
^j:;rgr"e^a.ra/^™n  Sur^herwhol^heartedly  supports  this  measure,  and 

urges  its  early  adoption.  _,.o„i«ions  of  the  bill  which  extend  the  protection 

of ^fnimumfwa^laws  fiTr  Hie  S'r^rtimrto  seamen,  cannery,  and  other  pr,.cessing 
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workers.    We  look  to  the  time  when  all  wage  earners  will  be  brought  under  the 
protection  of  minimum -wage  legislation.  ,   ,    ,     * 

American  industry  faces  the  postwar  period  with  enormously  expanded  plant 
capacity,  its  output  per  worker  multiplied,  and  its  profits  and  reserves  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  the  depression.  It  is  our  conviction,  after  close  study 
of  the  facts,  that  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  can  be  instituted  generally  without 
being  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Higher  wage 
standards  will  bring  increased  purchasing  power,  and  on  the  maintenance  of 
high  and  steady  purchasing  power  our  productive  economy  depends.  A  decent 
living  wage  is  not  only  a  moral  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  tamily ; 
it  is  .sound  business  for  American  industry. 
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Statement  of  American  Communications  Association,  CIO,  on  S.  1349 

I  appear  here  todav  on  behalf  of  my  organization  to  heartily  support  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  raising  minimum  wages  to  60  cents 
and  broadening  coverage  of  the  act  to  give  protection  to  millions  of  workers 

now  excluded.  ^    v.  ,,  ,•    -i.  i*  4-^ 

In  view  of  previous  testimony  by  other  CIO  unions,  I  shnll  limit  myself  to 
merely  mentioning  the  fact  that  65  cents  today  is  approximately  the  same,  in 
terms' of  present-day  purchasing  power  and  worker  productivity,  as  was  40  cents 
some  years  ago.  Further,  it  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the  tremendous  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  workers  who  try  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies on  $26  a  week  or  less.  ^  ., 

The  communications  industry,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  later,  offers  eloquent 
proof  of  the  need  for  raising  the  statutory  floor  under  wages  as  rapidly  as 

possible. 

WlKMi  the  act  was  first  pass'Hl.  we  did  not  have  a  full-employment  economy. 
Millions  of  Americans  were  unemployed,  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed.  Since 
that  time,  and  particularly  during  the  war,  our  productive  capacity  has  so 
expanded  that  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  to  choose  either  of  the 
alternatives.  Are  we  going  to  make  use  of  our  increased  productivity  and  our 
increased  production  for  a  peaceful  prosperous  world,  or  are  we  going  into  a 
tailspin  of  contraction,  with  tlie  perspective  of  another  war  to  bail  out  the 
American  economy?  .  .  ..J 

When  fighting  with  guns  for  the  survival  of  our  American  way  of  life,  we 
acliiev(»d  a  full  emplovment,  full-production  economy  in  our  economy  which 
reached  previously  undreamed  of  levels.  Now,  in  peace,  our  American  way  of 
life  is  equally  threatened  by  unemployment,  low  wages,  and  depressions.  This 
is  a  decisive 'moment  in  history,  and  favorable  action  on  this  bill  will  substan- 
tijilly  contribute  to  answering  the  question  of  whether  we  can  live  decently  m 
peace,  or  whether  the  American  economy  requires  wars  and  the  manufacture  of 
implements  of  death  to  make  it  work. 

To  choose  full  production  and  full  employments  means  to  make  possible  the 
purchase  of  the  goods  which  our  industries  can  produce  by  paying  wages  high 
enough  to  permit  ever-increasing  consumption.  A  minimum  wage  of  65  cents, 
to  be  increased  to  75  cents  in  2  years,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  full  employ- 
ment and  increased  purchasing  power,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy,  full- 
production  economv.  Failure  to  modernize  wage  policy,  that  is,  the  retention 
of  obsolete  minima  and  insistence  upon  wage  cuts  will  so  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people  as  to  result  in  mass  unemployment,  wholesale 
contraction  of  industry,  and  a  very  bitter  and  chaotic  condition  throughout  the 

entire  country.  -  ^  ,.  .,1. 

Inasmuch  as  the  communications  industry  has  upwards  of  half  a  million 
employees,  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  have  an  immediate  and  salu- 
tary effect  upon  a  substantial  group  of  people  in  every  community  throughout 
the  countrv.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the  employees  in  the  industry  receive 
less  than  65  cents  an  hour,  34  percent  less  than  60  cents,  and  tens  of  thousands 
earn  less  than  50  cents.  While  some  improvements  in  wage  rates  did  take  place 
during  the  war,  this  increase  in  no  way  matched  the  increase  in  living  costs 
and  worker  productivity.  The  wages  paid  by  the  two  major  companies  in  the 
communications  industry,  telephone,  and  telegraph,  run  as  follows: 

The  average  hourly  wage  rate  throughout  the  Western  Union  system  is  less 
than  60  cents  per  hour.     Over  55  percent  of  all  the  employees  receive  less  than 


Ill 
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(K^  r.ont«  T>*»r  hour-  4^V.  porceiit  less  than  60  cents;  26.G  under  r>0  cents;  and  10.;? 
^reerrs;  "Z^: ^  ^^^T'^^^^y  skin...  te.osn,ph  w,.rKers  ...h  umny  ^a- 
Of  experience  ai-e  today  beinj:  T>aid  the  disi^racvful  sum  of  17  cents  l^^J  "<^;"  '" 
ninnv  10  •  il  ties  throughout  th-  country.  The  average  hourly  rate  throughout 
?irc(.unt  •  for  1  glv  skilled  exiierienced  telegraph  operators  is  in  the  noi^-hbor- 
hoodorc^  cents  peJ  hour.    The  starting  rate  for  all  classes  of  employees  is,  u^ 

"^ri^w^^^^'i^rgin^P^n"!:^"""^  high-wage  area,  more 

than  S  If  t^^e'com^any's  T^X)  employe.^  receive  less  than  (v.  ceiits  a^  hmir. 
Skilled  operators  who  require  a  considerable  period  ^'J.^^ >•  ;";"^'  f  "^^.,7%^^^^^ 
as  much  as  3  years  of  experience,  receive  as  little  as  '^^y^^/^,  ^ " .  ^^ '  j^^^f^ 
skilled  enmlovees  earn  $24  a  week,  before  tax  and  other  dedrntions.  nearly 
^0  ercen  of  the  pw  still  receive  less  than  r.:^  cents  an  h<nir.  a  wage  long  ago 
deSed  aVsub^;."naard  by  the  War  LalK>r  ^oanl  Tlu^  ^ant  tc^^^^^^^^^^^ 
t».inv  one  of  the  richest  corporati(ms  in  the  world,  still  pa>s  •^••»  P^**^™  J  !vl 
emDloyees  ess  thin  GO  cents  an  hour.  It  is  only  recently,  toward  the  end  of  the 
t?ir  th-it  start  ng  rates  for  key  classifications  in  telephone  were  raised  to  50 
clnt's  in  some  of  <»m-  largest  industrial  cities,  telephone  (operators  must  work 
mnrp'thnn  Sve!ars  before  achieving  a  ai-cent  rate.  Smaller  but  imp<irtant  cities 
have  tS)h^.nropera  o^  working  5  years  to  reach  the  sum  of  a5  cents  an  hour. 
\Tll"^ZVv^^^^  starting  rates  are  lower   wage  pr(>gres- 

sfon  i^riods  ffir?her  apart,  and  the  Gr>-cent  rate  is  not  reached  ^^^^^ 
vonrs  Tlicre  W  nothing  to  even  roniotcly  justify  the  kind  I'l  aepressm  w»bt-» 
befng  pai      n  the  comtmicatl.ms  industiy.    The  con.pan.es  frj-quent  y  attempt 

'*"ln'?lie  10-venr  pe.io,I  f.-on,  1930  to  1!M0  the  number  of  e.nployeesi..  the 

^S  t'hfs  'Jr  od  W'^.ntp';,t''p^r  worker  steadily  in.rensed^   SlS%eTe'^;^ 
i;X^^=^^''^  .ai^uSX-anie  eS  aV^a?a'^« 

ing  the  f"""7in«  3  years   when  the  vohtme^^  f.'.dabove  the  declinS 

force  was  reduced  by  ™e-th,r.l  rf  he  !»-»  ^f/  „„g  „„  „,  traffic,  beginning  in 
in  employment  as  a  r«su't  of  speed-up  ana  tneia  b  eliminated  6  manual 
the  early  thirties,  the  "•^■•<'.d»^ ;«'''*";'',,?, :'V<;^^i'^^^^^^  *^Duri,.g  the  5  years 
operators  for  every  d.alsw.tchboaid  "y'™'"'^^  ^!  f,™^^  j,,  ,he  Company  were 

<=%    193T,   When    telephorie   b,.ines   s^^^^^^^^^^^^  «- 

company  employed  25  If  ■^«'°': J*^*!  .P*  "^l*!  conipanv  enloved  in  the  war  period, 
„npr.H-edente.    v"l»n.e  of    .afflc  wh^ch    he  co    pa  y^  ^^^^      ^^^^^^  ._^  ^^^ 

l^m  ThtvZme'"f'  t^X'tweve?:  had  h.creJsed  by  approxi.i.ately  35 
-^S^^XnTost  ~-s   ;ommuni^atn,„s  is_one  in  wMc^  mechan^t.on 

ra-TeTtrtL-ii^^^^^^^^^ 

technologi.al     »*'';;!  '^r    i^    he  tT-  e  ph-n"  i-d-'^fy,  while  telegraph  workers 
Iiroportion  ''</"'  /'I^^.^V,^^'^,";,*!''^',  ,he  use  (.f  new  technological  devices, 
face  la.-ge-scale  '•'SP'  '7:™'^"^  "  ^n  i.l  be  i^efit  plans  to  which  the  industry  so 
fr^u^nfly'l^^'nt^rVrrf  rrVindLe'ss  of  itl  heart.    These  plans  are  some- 
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thing  of  a  fraud  perpetrated  up(m  both  the  American  people  and  the  employees 
in  the  industry.  Thi  Bell  System  plan  is  paid  for  by  the  telerhone-nsn.g  rniblic 
in  that  all  costs  of  the  i)lan  are  charg  d  to  operatmg  eyp-nses  whir-h  nve  r  Aeaed 
in  rates.  In  addition,  it  is  totally  at  the  option  of  the  company  ^^^^f  her  l^nefits 
are  paid  Emplovees  have  no  representation  on  the  plan  and  (»n1y  the  company 
decides  who,  when,  how  much,  or  if  a  worker  shall  receive  benefits. 

The  Western  Union  pension  plan  follows  the  same  general  i)attern,  except  that 
it  is  closed  for  all  employees  who  entered  the  service  after  1036.  At  the  present 
time  this  group  comprises  some  GO  percent  of  the  total  force.  P:ven  those  iieople 
who  still  retain  nominal  coverage  actually  find  whatever  security  they  en.ioy 
through  the  Social  Security  System,  since  that  is  the  only  guarantee  they  have  of 
any  pension  whatsoever. 

MES8KNG?:RS 

The  Western  Union  Co.  urges  that  Congress  sanction  the  employment  of  child 
labor  for  messenger  work,  and  that  children  under  18  years  of  age  so  employed 
be  excluded  from  minimum-wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Lab<ir  Standards  Act. 
Inattemptingtoargueitscase  the  company  states:  ^   4.  ^,,  „,-^^ 

"Regurdles?;  of  the  minimum  wage,  the  best  messengers  from  the  point  of  view 
of  service  to  the  public  are  young  ones  *     *     *"  ,    .  v, 

I  submit  a  list  of  instructions  which  Western  Union  hands  to  each  messenger 
describing  his  duties.  This  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  such  instructions  and  is 
headed  "These  Things  Will  Help  You  Deliver  Telegrams." 

"When  no  one  is  home  : 

"1.  Try  both  front  and  rear  doors.  ^         4.        :^ 

"If  apartment,  ring  superintendent  or  another  apartment,  same  floor,  to  gam 

admittance  and  make  further  inquiry. 

"2    Confirm  with  neighbors  that  address  is  correct  and  find  out— 

When  will  he  return:  (Always  use  name  to  which  message  is  addressed.) 

Where  can  he  be  reached?     Or  where  does  he  work? 

If  out  of  town,  is  his  forwarding  address  known  ;  if  not  who  might  know  it.^ 
"When  not  found  at  address  given: 
"1.  If  unknown  or  no  such  number — 

Inquire  of  neighbors. 

Ask  at  nearby  stores. 

Inquire  at  post  office  if  in  the  neighborhood. 

Ask  mail  man,  milk  man,  or  laundry  man  you  may  see  making  deliveries 
in  the  vicinity. 

Check  telephone  book  for  address. 
"2.  If  moved  and  unable  to  get  new  address,  find  out— 

Where  did  he  work? 

What  friends  might  know  his  address? 

What  company  moved  him? 

What  concern  delivered  his  milk  or  laundry? 

From  whom  did  he  rent  or  what  agent  sold  his  house? 

What  church  did  he  attend? 

What  school  did  his  children  attend? 

With  what  stores  did  he  trade?  ,.!,,,.  „f^ 

^  "3    If  vou  secure  the  new  address  in  the  neighborhood,  make  the  delivery,  write 
the  new  address  on  delivery  sheet,  and  tell  the  clerk  at  your  office  when  you  re- 

""Follow  your  instructions  about  making  tag  delivery  and  how  to  leave  tags." 
This  is  work  which  the  telegraph  monoiioly  proposes  to  impose  upon  children, 

and  at  substandard  wages.  ,  , 

The  number  of  messengers  today  is  much  lower  than  before  the  war  and 
reflects  the  wartime  shortage  arising  from  the  substandard  wage  rates  paid  for 
this  work.  Eleven  thousand  messengers,  which  represents  messenger  employ- 
ment by  the  merged  company,  today  compares  with  a  total  for  the  industry  of 
about  20,000  in  193S  despite  the  increase  in  messenger  load. 

The  reports  on  speed  of  service  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
during  the  war  period  have  attributed  the  very  great  deterioration  in  speed  of 
telegraph  service  to  labor  shortages.  And  the  messengers,  being  an  essential 
link  between  the  customer  and  the  public  telegraph  ofiices,  have  been  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain. 
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As  part  of  its  mechanization  program,  the  company  intends  to  elimiuate  large 
Tn^rrSTe-i^Tio  tl>e  stoe.hoUlers  the  preMCent  of  the  cornpan.  decW : 

fonnoct  aSomer^  by  direct  wire  with  the  company's  operating  rcmnis  for 

seSg  or  mSv  ng  messages.  Establishment  of  telefax  stat.ons  in  business 
and  relidJntial  districts,  already  experimented  with  on  a  restricted  scale  als^ 
is  rlanned  to  save  time  in  the  local  handling  of  messages  ♦  *  *.  This  ^^ate- 
ment  indicates  among  other  things,  that  the  cost  of  raising  messenger  wages  to 
T^ie  Stat  it^^^^^^^^^^  will  be  smaller  than  stated  and  will  decline  vrogve^sv^ 

Rnt  Wes  ern  Union  comes  before  Congress,  hat  in  hand,  seeking  the  right  to 
drive  dmvn  the  wag^  of  messengers,  many  of  whom  they  intend  to  eliminate 

''Tn\'he'cldl(l-labor  aspect,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  Mr.  Justice  ISIurphy's 
(lis^ent^ng  (Pi  i  n^ien  ^  Court  in  Octobeu  11)44  decided  that  Western 

Union^dglTilse  "oppressive  child  labor"  as  the  term  is  defined  in  the  Fair  Labor 

^^"Sf  readfng*  into  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  an  exception  that  Congress 
never  intended  or  specified,  this  Court  has  today  granted  the  Western  Union 
Tele^rai^^^rco  a  special  dispensation  to  utilize  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce wWlT  employing  admittedly  oppressive  child  labor.  Such  a  resu  t  is 
niched  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  majority  opinion,  "by  a  series  of  interpreta- 
dons  ^o  far  fetched  and  forced  as  to  bring  into  question  the  candor  of  Congress 
im  well  as  the  integrity  of  the  interpretative  process."  ,     ^     ^4. 

"Itrapprom'hini  the  problem  of  whether  Western  Union  is  a  producer  of 
eoods  sh  S  n  iliterstate  commerce  we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  humani- 
taria^Soses  w"i  ch  led  Congress  to  adopt  S.  12  (a).  Oppressive  child  labor 
in  anv  Mustrv  b^  a  reversion  to  an  out-moded  and  degenerate  rode  of  econonnc 
and  socia  be  mvior.  In  the  words  of  the  Chief  Executive,  'A  self-supporting 
and  self  respec  ng  democracy  can  plead  n,>  .iustification  for  the  existence  of 
child  labor  *  ^  *  All  but  the  hop^^lessly  reactionary  will  agree  that  to 
conserve  our  primary  resources  of  manpower.  Government  must  have  some 
conn ol  over  *  *  *  the  evil  of  child  labor.  *  *  *'  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dPnt  to  cTn«re«.s   Mav  24,  1037.  House  Document  No.  25.1  (7r,th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

o^«  o      Pnninvss   s^^^^^         in   S    12    (a)    to   translate  these     sentiments  from 
Sric  to  law     \Cm    ina^  not  ha\^^^  so  to  the  full  limits  of  its  coiisti- 

iition  d  power  is  not  of  controlling  significance  here.  It  matters  only  that 
courts  IhouTd  not  disregard  the  legislative  motive  in  interpreting  and  applying 
the  st^tuto  -v  pl•ovisions^hat  were  adopted.  If  the  ex  stence  of  oppressive  child 
labor  hi  a  part  cular  instance  falls  within  the  obvious  intent  and  spirit  of  S  12  (a) 
we  Xuirnot^  t^o  meticulous  and  exacting  in  dealing  with  the  statutory 
language  To  sacrifice  social  gains  for  the  sake  of  grammatical  perfection  is 
not  ?n  keeping  with  the  high  traditions  of  the  interpretative  process." 

"tL  imfg  a^^c  f  S  12  (a)  when  viewed  realistically  and  with  due  regard  for 
it*,  nurVose   ^pels  the  conclusion  that  Western  Union  has  been  guilty  of  a 
v^ola  io^  of  thrcWld-labor  provisions.     Oppressive  child-labor  conditions   are 
Idni tteS  and  the  only  issue  concerns  the  application  of  the  words     goodi 
"nrodncer  "  and  "ships"  to  the  activities  of  Western  Union. ' 

Tmav  add  tharjiistlces  Black,  Douglas,  and  Rntledge  joined  in  this  dissent 

At  the  nresent  time  Western  Union  is  taking  full  advantage  of  the  fa  lure  of 

thf  Sunrem?  CmiT  an  1   the  Congress  to  outlaw  child  labor  in  the  telegraph 

IndustT  More  Tan        percent  of  its  present  messengers  are  under  16  years 

""^ Section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  contains  some  language  which 
the  companies  have^^^^^^^^  to  take  advantage  of  to  permit  them  to  pay,  first,  less 
tharSce^r  an  hour,  second,  less  than  80  cents  an  hour,  and  finally,  less  than 
40  cents  an  hour     Each  of  these  efforts,  fortunately,  failed.  ,       ,  ,  , 

m  iroctober  1938  Western  Union,  Postal  Telegraph,  and  other  telegraph 
carriers^appHed  for  certito^  of  exemption  for  messengers.  Extensive  hearings 
were  held  bXeM^^^^^^^  Leiserson,  as  hearing  offic  er.    Because  these  findings 

Tie  imporlaTt  eve^^  in  relation  to  the  company's  plea  for  a  return  to  a 

'""^^^l^trrn'^^o^^^^^^  its  13,435  messengers  be  exempted    its 

proposal  to  pay  specified  numbers  of  the  exempted  messengers  wages  ranging  from 
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10  cents  to  24  eenfs  per  hour  being  in  effect  a  request  for  approval  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  tlu'  yields  or  goals  of  its  present  zone  rates  below  25  cents  per  hour." 

"The  messengi^rs  employed  by  Western  Union  and  Postal  are  not  exclusively 
engaged  tn  delivering  letters  and  messages." 

"Foot  and  bicycle  messengers  are  mainly  boys  under  21,  most  of  them  between 
IB  and  18  years  of  age.  Motor  messengers  are  generally  adults.  Eighteen  percent 
of  one  company's  metropolitan  messengers  reported  themselves  as  having  families 
fully  dependent  on  them  for  support,  and  74  percent  were  partially  supporting 
families.  Some  boys  are  wholly  dependent  on  their  earnings  from  messenger 
service  for  their  own  support." 

"Messenger  service  is  a  distinctly  hazardous  occupation,  and  between  1931  and 
1938  no  progress  had  been  made  toward  reducing  the  number  of  accidents  serious 
enough  to  involve  loss  of  time  from  employment." 

"The  wage  rates  ranging  down  from  24  cents  per  hour  to  10  cents  and  less, 
which  the  Administrator  is  asked  to  approve  or  prescribe,  are  not  the  liocal  going 
wages  and  not  the  natural  level  of  labor  cost  as  contended  by  one  of  the  appli- 
cants. They  are  goals  artificially  fixed  by  the  companies  to  yield  such  earnings  as 
they  want  their  messengers  to  have.  Because  the  telegraph  companies  are  the 
largest  employers  of  messengers,  who  also  perform  various  errand  and  special 
services,  their  wage  rates  tend  to  become  the  local  going  wages,  and  to  denress  the 
wages  of  similar  labor  to  levels  below  the  minimum  fixed  in  the  act.  The  appli- 
cants do  not  contend  that  employment  of  messengers  at  less  than  the  statutory 
minimum  is  justified  because  of  management  obligations  to  teach  them  a  trade  or 
business. 

"The  method  of  setting  zone  and  piece  rates  used  by  the  companies,  combined 
with  their  policies  of  maintaining  a  large  enough  force  of  messengers  to  provide 
rest  between  rounds  and  a  fii'st-class  service  to  patrons,  results  in  depriving  mes- 
sengers of  pay  for  bench  time,  working  hours  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
panies in  their  oflSces. 

'"Considering  the  responsibilities  of  the  messengers  for  their  own  self-support 
or  for  the  support  of  dependents,  their  expenses  for  shoes  and  bicycles,  their 
occupational  hazards,  the  bench  time,  and  the  temporary  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, they  are  not  fairly  remunerated  for  the  services  they  render  to  the  com- 
panies when  they  receive  less  than  25  cents  per  hour:  and  the  wages  they  do 
get  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  minimum  standard  necessary  for  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being. 

"The  telegraph  companies'  policy  of  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  labor  turn- 
over, of  hiring  annually  practically  three  times  their  normal  messenger  force, 
does  not  increase  opportunities  for  employment:  and  the  record  is  not  persua- 
sive that  their  proposal  to  lay  off  messengers,  if  it  should  become  a  necessity, 
will  curtail  opportunities  for  employment." 

His  conclusions  were:  "That  it  is  not  necesasry.  in  order  to  prevent  curtail- 
ment of  opportunities  for  employment,  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  mes- 
sengers, employed  exclusively  in  delivering  letters  and  messages,  under  special 
certificates  at  wages  lower  than  the  minimum  wage  applicable,  under  section  fi: 
and  that  the  Administrator  is  not  authorized  by  section  14  of  the  act  to  is.sue 
such  certificates  for  the  messengers  employed  by  the  applicant  companies. 

"The  aiiplications  must  therefore  be  denied." 

(2)  In  October  1939,  Postal  Telegraph  filed  another  application  for  messenger 
exemptions,  but  shortly  before  the  hearing  date  withdrew  its  application. 

(3)  In  December  1943,  the  merged  telegraph  company  opposed  the  issuance 
of  a  40-cent  wage  order  in  the  communications  industry,  but  again,  the  Admin- 
istrator found  that  the  public  interest  would  be  served  by  overruling  the  com- 
pany's pleas.     As  a  result,  the  40-cent  wage  was  secured  for  messengers. 

ABILITY   TO   PAY 

Telephone 

The  Bell  .system  is  notoriously  one  of  the  richest  corporations  in  the  world, 
with  total  assets  at  the  end  of  1944  amounting  to  6^  billion  dollars.  Dividends 
declared  for  th^  telephone  industry  in  1926  stood  at  $190,000,000.  At  the  end 
of  1944  the  figure  rose  to  $339,000,000.  The  Bell  system  is  a  classic  example  in 
the  United  States  of  sustained  profitability,  for  it  has  maintained  its  $9  dividend 
without  interruption  for  the  past  23  years.  At  a  time  when  the  company  insti- 
tuted drastic  speed-up  of  its  employees  in  the  early  thirties  to  squeeze  more  and 
more  profits  out  of  their  labors,  the  Bell  system  dividend  payment  increased  by 
45  percent.     The  telephone  industry  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  proposed  65- 
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an(1.75-cent  minimum  wage  rates  and  the  efifect  on  its  financial  position  would  be 
negligible. 

The  perspective  for  the  industry  is  very  bright  indeed.  There  is  a  large  back- 
log of  unfilled  telephone  orders.  There  is  also  the  vast  expansion  w^hich  will 
come  about  as  a  result  of  television,  mobile  radio  telephone  service,  overseas 
telephone  service  and  service  to  farm  areas.  The  use  of  new  microwave  radio 
and  carrier  techirques  will  effect  tremendous  operating  and  plant  economies. 
In  addition,  mechanization  proceeds  apace  in  the  field  of  land-line  telephone, 
liong-distance  dial  operation  will  substantially  reduce  the  cost  to  the  company 
of  completing  such  calls.  Toll  dialing  will  displace  three  out  of  every  four 
long-distance  operators — in  other  words,  one  operator  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete a  call  where  it  previously  required  four.  So  that,  while  the  industry  is 
in  an  excellent  position  to  raise  mininuim  wages  today,  it  will,  as  a  result  of  the 
above-mentioned  factors,  be  even  better  able  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  Western  Union  Co.  today  is  able  to  raise  minimum  wages  to  65  cents. 
Company  representatives  have  stated  that  the  cost  of  this  increase  would  wipe 
out  profits  earned  by  the  company,  as  of  last  year.  We  won't  attempt  to  debate 
the  company's  figures  which  in  the  past  we  have  foun<l  to  be  inaccurate,  to  put 
it  mildly.  However,  in  considering  this  question,  as  well  as  the  future  ability 
of  tiie  telegraph  industry  to  pay  decent  wages,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
several  factors  in  the  company's  financial  and  managerial  structure  without 
which  one  cannot  properly  estimate  its  economic  condition. 

The  past  history  of  Western  Union  has  been  one  of  exploitation,  low  wages, 
profits  to  the  security  holders  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  employees.  Western  Union 
is  now  at  a  turning  point  in  its  history.  Either  it  breaks  with  the  past  and 
becomes  a  responsible  public  utility  company  or  it  continues  its  irresponsible 
past  policy  of  milking  the  public  and  the  employees.  I  have  shown  the  extent 
of  low  wages  paid  in  this  industry  today.  This  situnti<m  was  even  worse  in 
the  past,  and  since  the  company  has  been  paying  out  dividends,  the  employees 
have  been  steadily  carrying  the  stockholders  on  their  backs. 

The  company's  policy  of  substandard  wages  and  understafiing  resulted  in  a 
great  disservice  to  the  American  people,  who  had  to  accept  inferior  telegraph 
service  while  paying  rates  inherited  from  an  earlier  day  when  service  was 
substantially  better.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Western  Union  gave  faster 
service  on  stock-trading  messages  10  years  ago  than  it  gave  to  the  highest 
priority  Government  telegrams  during  the  war.  We  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  Western  Union  is  acting  as  a  responsible  public  utility  com- 
pany. When  Congress  undertook  to  solve  some  of  the  company's  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  by  the  enactment  of  merger  legislation  which  granted 
Western  Union  a  monopoly  it  set  down  the  public  interest  as  the  motivating 
factor  in  support  of  its  action.  The  report  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Commitee  declared:  "The  approach  to  the  problem  must  be  always  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  will  benefit  the  public  welfare.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  * 
that  the  committee  recommends  the  enactment  of  the  telegraph  merger  bill  as 
being  soundly  in  the  public  interest."  Surely  the  public  welfare  demands  safe- 
guards for  the  telegraph  users  and  the  employees,  rather  than  exclusive  con- 
cern with  the  interests  of  a  handful  of  security  holders.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  after  reviewing  the  merger  plans  of  the  companies, 
found  it  necessary  in  its  report  approving  the  consolidation,  to  sound  a  grave 
note  of  warning : 

"We  have  found  that  merger  may  be  expected  to  place  the  domestic  telegraph 
industry  on  a  sounder  financial  basis  than  heretofore,  and  to  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  the  elimination  of  obstacles  to  improve  telegraph  service  at  reason- 
able cost  to  the  public;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  obvious  failure  of  the 
management  of  the  proposed  merged  company  to  address  itself  to  any  specific 
plans  for  meeting  the  demands  of  users  for  a  record  communications  service  hav- 
ing speed  and  price  standards  to  which  the  public  is  entitled  and  which  will 
effectively  meet  the  competition  of  the  telephone  and  the  air  mail.  Attainment 
of  these  service  objectives,  and  a  generally  sound  condition,  will  require  radical 
modifications  in  Western  Union's  managerial  and  fiscal  policies  and  practices, 
and  in  facilities  and  operating  practices.  The  Commission  is  seriously  concerned 
with  the  failure  of  the  management  to  direct  its  plans  and  aims  to  such  service 
objectives."  • 

Within  the  past  several  months  Western  Union  embarked  on  a  modernization 
proirrani  which  provides  for  the  complete  replacement  of  all  the  company's 
plant.  Radio  relay  will  replace  costly  telegraph  poles  and  wire  lines  for  inter- 
city communication  between  scores  of  cities  throughout  the  country.    Multiple 
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message  transmission  via  the  radio  beam  technique  will  effect  enormous  savings 
in  the  cost  of  handling  telegraph  messages  from  point  to  point  of  origin  and 
destination.  The  company  wnll  simultane<niSiy  continue  and  accelerate  its  pro- 
gram to  substitute  automatic  switching  transmission  for  the  present  system 
which  is  largely  manual  operation.  This  modernization  plan  goes  throuL^h  the 
<»ntlre  system,  not  only  In  the  Internal,  unseen  operations  of  the  company,  but 
also  in  the  public  office  and  between  public  ofi5"es  and  the  central  operating 
rooms.  Facsimile  machines  will  be  employed  in  lieu  of  manual  pick-up,  delivery, 
and  transmission.  The  technique  has  so  developed  that  the  company  is  contem- 
plating the  use  of  mobile  facsimile  units.  All  of  this  will  result  in  reduced 
unit  and  total  costs  and  therefore  in  improving  the  company's  ability  to  pay 
decent  wages.  The  same  modernization  plan  will  lay  the  basis  for  a  vastly 
broader  scope  and  improved  quality  of  service  for  'the  public,  so  that  the  tele- 
graph company  can  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the  total  communications  business. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  revenues.  Thus  ;ibility  to  pay  is  im- 
proved by  this  mechanization  program  both  through  reducing  costs  and  in- 
<*reaslng  revenues. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  about  theoretical  perspectives.  The  Western  Union 
Co.  has  already  launched  this  program,  and  estimates  vary  only  as  to  when  it 
vriil  be  fully  completed.  As  the  program  progresses,  however,  the  results  which 
I  have  mentioned  will  continually  take  place,  and  the  company's  ability  to  pay 
will  be  progressively  better  each  year,  beginning  as  of  now. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  Western  Union  Co.  should  develop  into  a  re- 
.si)onslble  public  utility  with  decent  labor  standards.  In  the  event  that  obso- 
le.scent,  nineteenth-century  thinking  on  the  part  of  this  company  prevails  over 
tw^entieth  century,  modem  methods,  we  believe  that  the  American  people,  who 
need  and  want  a  rapid-communications  system,  will  no  longer  tolerate  incompe- 
tent management  and  continued  requests  for  congressional  hand-outs  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  such  as  their  demand  for  full  rate  for  Government  messages ; 
their  program  seeking  repeal  of  the  Post  Roads  Act ;  the  telegraph  merger ;  special 
disi>ensations  from  minimum-wage  provisions  for  messengers,  and  so  forth. 
If  the  company  continues  to  operate  on  this  basis,  the  American  people,  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  and  certainly  Congress  will  begin  to  question  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing to  operate  that  public  utility  under  that  management. 

In  other  sections  of  the  Industry,  radio,  point-to-point  radio,  cable,  broadcast — 
there  is  no  question  of  the  company's  ability  to  pay  the  wage  rates  set  forth  in 
this  legislation. 

We  therefore  can  conclude  by  saying  that  employees  In  the  communications 
industry  are  a  highly  skilled  group  of  people,  whose  record  of  devotion  to  the 
public  service  is  outstanding;  who  have  in  many  cases  i»erformed  acts  of 
heroism  in  staying  at  their  posts  under  conditions  of  fire.  Hood,  and  other 
disaster ;  that  these  people,  employed  by  utilities  that  have  In  the  main  monopoly 
power  In  this  country,  should  certainly  receive  a  living  wage  and  are  entitled 
to  the  American  standard  of  living. 

For  these  reasons  we  say  this  legislation  is  a  very  important,  a  most  important, 
step  forward  in  the  national  policy  of  our  country.     We  heartily  endorse  it. 


Excerpt   From    Brief   of   American    Communications   Association,   CIO,   to 

National  War  Labor  Board 

If  ability  to  pay  is  considered  to  be  relevant,  we  think  it  elementary  justice 
that  the  Company  should  be  required  to  prove  and  not  merely  assert  its  inability 
to  pay  the  award.  The  company  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  prx)ve  Inability 
to  pay.  It  has  repeatedly  made  that  assertion,  but  It  has  never  even  attempted 
to  produce  any  evidence  in  support  thereof.  The  evidence,  if  it  exists,  Is  in  the 
possession  of  the  company,  and  the  company  is  under  an  obligation  to  present  it. 

We  are  not,  in  this  memorandum,  going  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  company 
has  the  ability  to  pay  the  wage  award  directed  here.  We  think  that  such  an 
ability  can  be  proven,  but  we  can  hardly  do  It  in  the  course  of  a  written  memo- 
randum without  a  hearing,  without  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  without  an  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Company's  books,  and  without  much  knowledge  as  to  the  company's  proposed 
mechanization  program. 

A  few  facts  are  conceded  by  the  company  and  ought  to  be  called  to  the  Board's 
attention  in  the  first  place. 


Ill 
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Prior  to  1943,  Western  Union  had  a  strong  financial  position.  In  1988,  the 
Federal  Comniunications  Commission,  in  denying  an  application  tor  an  increase 
in  certain  telegraph  rates,  said : 

"The  evidence  shows  that  Western  Union  has  a  reasonably  sound  financial 
structure,  a  reasoiuible  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current  Viabilities,  and  a  re- 
markable earning  record  over  a  long  i>eriod  of  years.  While  the  trend  of  reve- 
nues as  compared  with  the  previous  year  started  to  decline  after  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1937,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  this  downward  trend  may  be  expected 
to  continue  or  that  its  business  is  on  a  permanently  lower  basis." 

The  judgment  of  the  Commission  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  temporary 
downward  trend  in  1938  was,  in  fact,  reversed  sharply  in  1939,  and  since  that 
time,  operating  reveiuies  have  steadily  increased.  Income,  before  taxes,  has 
climbed  from  $1,3<S0,()(H)  in  1939  to  $13,."»07,()()0  in  1944,  and  net  income,  after  taxes, 
has  increased,  since  1939,  by  over  500  percent.  Dividends  have  been  paid  on  out- 
standng  stock  for  many,  many  years,  with  the  exception  of  four  of  the  depression 
years.  Even  in  1982.  when  the  company  show  il  a  net  loss,  it  managed  to  squeeze 
out  a  dollar  a  share  for  dividends  and,  in  recent  years,  it  has  been  paying  divi- 
dends regularly. 

In  1943,  Western  Union  filed  an  application  with  the  Federal  Comnumications 
Commission  for  leave  to  merge  with  Postal  Telegraph.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  before  tiie  Commission  on  that  application  and  many  days  of  testimony  were 
taken  bearing  on  the  fiiumcial  condition  of  the  ccmipany.  In  order  to  approve  the 
proposed  merger,  the  Commission  was  required  by  law  to  make  a  finding  that  the 
merged  carrier  would  be  in  siound  financial  condition.  The  Commission  did  so  find. 
We  will  not  here  repeat  the  extended  discussion  by  the  Conunission  of  the  com- 
pany's financial  situation.  It  pointed  out  that  for  the  ten  years  ending  December 
31,  1942,  a  period  of  nation-wide  economic  depression,  the  company  had  reported 
a  total  net  incx)nie,  after  taxes,  of  almost  $42,r»00.000.  During  the  same  period. 
Western  Union  increased  its  plant  and  equipment  by  almost  .$14.000000,  reduced 
its  long-term  debt  by  almost  $27,500,000,  and  paid  dividends  of  almost  $10,000,000. 
The  Commission  found,  in  accordance  with  the  claims  made  by  Western  Union 
witnesses  at  the  hearing,  that  the  acquisition  of  Postal's  business  would  result  in 
great  savings  to  the  conjpany  and  in  substantially  increased  profits.  It  was  the 
company's  contention  at  the  hearing  that  merger  would  result  in  additional  net 
income  to  the  merged  company  of  almost  .$8.000,0(X)  before  taxes. 

The  annual  report  submitted  to  the  stockholders  by  the  present  management 
of  Western  Union  was  far  from  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  the  company. 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  during  the  year  1944,  the  first  full  year  after  merger, 
current  total  assets  were  increased  by  $750,000,  and  current  liabilities  were  re- 
duce<l  by  over  $10,000,000.  A  surplus  was  shown  on  the  balance  sheet  as  of  De- 
cember 31, 1944,  in  the  sum  of  $62,765,000.  Management  entered  into  an  extended 
discussion  of  plant  improvements  which  were  contemplated  as  soon  as  the  war 
war  over  and  anticipated  greater  savings  and  higher  profits  in  the  years  to  conie. 

Expert  financial  opinion  outside  the  company  has  a  similarly  high  opinion  of  the 
comp.iny's  financial  position.  A  recent  prosiiectus  issuetl  by  Ira  Haupt  &  Co.,  a 
leading  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  points  out  that  after  the  war, 
total  earnings  of  $12  a  share  are  likely.  Even  assuming  a  substantial  fall-ofl!  in 
business  after  the  war,  it  was  estimated  that  merger  would  enable  Western  Union 
t(»  achieve  savings  in  its  own  expenses  equivalent  to  $1..S0  a  share  and  to  earn  on 
business  brought  in  bv  Postal,  about  $2  a  share.  It  was  pointed  out  that  <Jje  com- 
petitive position  of  Western  Union  was  steadily  improving,  that  between  1932  and 
1944  some  $42,0r0.000  worth  of  debt  had  been  paid  off,  and  that  prospective 
refunding  operations  for  its  current  debt  would  result  in  substantial  saving.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  physical  plant  was  in  good  condition  and  that  the 
mechanization  program  under  consideration  would  mean  potential  expansion  and 
increase,  both  in  business  and  in  earnings.    Postwar  earning  possibilities  were 

We  might  add,  in  passing,  that  the  panel  report  in  case  388,  likewise,  considered 
the  company's  contention  of  lack  of  ability  to  pay,  and  found,  again,  that  the 
company  was  in  good  financial  condition.  It  might  also  be  noted  that,  d^'spite 
the  the  company's  fears  as  to  its  inability  to  pay  the  increases  ordered  in  case 
388  in  fact  it  pjiid  not  only  those  increases,  and  the  increases  ordered  in  case 
909'  (the  A  F  of  L.  case)  and  also  in  the  so-called  wnge  parity  case,  and— as 
the  company  admits  in  one  of  the  briefs  submitted  at  the  hearing— it  even  made 

^  So^Je^find  "that  this  company  is  not  in  bad  financial  condition— that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  today  stands  in  good  financial  condition,  has  a  good  credit  position. 
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has  paid  dividends  regularly,  has  paid  much  of  its  outstanding  indebtedness  and, 
therefore,  is  clearly  in  a  position  to  pay  substantial  wage  increases. 

The  company's  entire  case  on  inability  to  pay  rests  on  the  assertion  that  net 
income,  befl^re  taxes,  in  1944  would  have  been  wiped  out  had  the  present  wage 
award  been  effective  at  that  time.  This,  again,  is  an  assertion.  There  is  no 
evidence  at  all  in  the  record  as  to  how  much  the  present  wage  award  would 
amount  to  and,  therefore,  no  way  of  telling  whether  the  company  s  assertion, 
even  if  we  take  it  as  the  basis  for  determination  of  this  question,  is  accurate 

More  basic  to  the  entire  question,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Western  Union 
past  earnings  are  absolutely  no  guide  to  its  future  earnings.  This  company  has 
Just  announced  a  major  program  of  postwar  mechanization  which  will  within 
the  next  10  years,  completely  change  its  method  of  operations.  Virtually  all  of 
the  present  physical  plant  of  the  company  will  be  scrapped  and  a  new  plant 
created  which,  according  to  company  estimates,  will  result  in  faster,  more  accu- 
rate and  much  more  economical  service.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  cost 
of  the  wage  award  with  past  earnings  and  come  up  with  anything  having  the 
slightest  relevance  to  future  earnings,  expenses,  and  income. 

As  we  stated  above,  the  company  has  completely  failed  to  submit  any  esti- 
mate as  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  wage  award.  Having  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  company  estimates  in  the  past,  we  would  be  loath  to  accept  at  face 
value  any  estimate  made  by  the  company,  but  at  the  present  we  do  not  even 
have  figures  which  we  can  challenge.  There  is,  likewise,  nothing  in  the  record 
as  to  the  savings  which  would  inevitably  flow  from  a  wage  award  which  would 
increase  wages  and  thus  provide  a  more  stable  labor  force  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  workers.  No  information  appears  in  the  record  as  to  the  mechani- 
zation program,  which  was  given  wide  publicity  by  the  press  during  the  very 
course  of  the  hearings,  and  no  suggestion  as  to  the  savings  which  the  company 
anticipates  from  such  extensive  mechanization.  In  the  absence  of  information 
on  these  and  many  other  items,  obviously  this  Board  is  in  no  position  to  find 
that  the  company  is  unable  to  pay.  In  the  absence  of  such  proof,  the  Board 
must  deny  the  company's  contention. 

We  believe  that  the  following  questions  must  be  answered  before  any  deter- 
mination can  be  made  by  the  Board  as  to  inability  to  pay :  ,        , « 
1.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  wage  4iward  directed  by  the  regional  board? 
2   TNHiat  will  be  the  effect  of  a  higher  wage  scale  on  turn-over? 
T^^OTE— Turn-over  currently  is  very  Iiigh  running  at  about  42  percent  a  year, 
exclusive  of  messengers.     About  80  percent  of  the  quits  occur  among  the  junior 
and   lower-paid   employees.     Preliminary   surveys  by   the  union   indicate   that 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  quits  are  the  result  of  low  wages.    The  increase  or- 
dered by  the  board  would  probably  cut  the  quit  rate  at  least  by  45  or  50  percent. 
3.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  higher  wages  and,  hence,  a  lower  quit  rate  on 
the  company  expenditure  for  training? 

Note— The  company  spends  $2,700,000  annually  for  the  training  of  new  em- 
ployees With  a  lower  quit  rate,  this  figure  can  be  materially  cut.  At  least 
$1,500,000  can  be  saved  by  the  company  from  this  source  if  wages  are  increased. 
4  What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  lower  quit  rate  on  premium  overtime  pay? 
Note.— At  the  present  time  about  29.5  percent  of  the  company's  pay  roll,  both 
locally  and  Nation-wide,  is  expended  for  premium  pay  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  In  New  York,  this  amounts  to  about  $3,600,000  annually  and, 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  to  about  $22,750,000.  Of  course,  all  of  this  could  not. 
be  eliminated  even  were  there  no  force  shortage,  since  about  half  of  it  is  guar- 
anteed under  existing  labor  contracts,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  overtime  is 
probably  inevitable  in  the  telegraph  industry.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
with  the  decrease  in  force  shortage  which  would  result  from  higher  wages, 
savings  between  .$5,000,000  and  $7,500,000  could  be  made  annually  in  the  premium 
overtime  bill  of  the  company. 

5.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  higher  wages  and,  hence,  a  more  stable  force, 
on  absenteeism,  and  what  is  the  present  cost  of  such  absenteeism? 

Note.— Many  employees  currently  are  working  between  60  and  70  hours  a  week 
regularly.  Tliis  company  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  a  high  rate 
of  absenteeism  inevitably  follows  upon  such  a  working  schedule.  A  more  stable 
force  would  cut  down  absenteeism  and  result  in  a  substantial  saving  to  the 
company.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  facts  which  would  justify  even  a 
guess  as  to  the  savings  in  this  direction. 

6.  What  other  savings  in  operations  would  result  from  a  more  stable  labor 
force? 
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N(n^.-Some  of  these  savings  may  be  imponderable  but  «;;«  "onff '^^J^^Jj 
For  exann.le.  a  more  stable  working  force  ^^■''»  ;>  ^''^    "  ^^^^le  tuTcom- 

™to»;i'!;i/;tXun::srtirn^^ 
l=snfor.=.'rL^.^''y^^^^^^^^^^ 

'"CHi^%"mp'^mThnT?n?r'o1^^^^^^^ 

iu  low  amo'^t  trabout  $13,r,00,000.  ,  However,  tnonthY  ^'"ments  issued     nee 

that  time  show  a  very  substantial  Increase  oyer  that  hS"'^t  «,=  fhan  for  the 
Znths  of  1!.45,  the  company  showe<lsubstant  ally  greater  profits  than  for  the 

^nriosnoudlne  neriod  in  1941.     There  is  uo  evidence  at  all  m  tne  recoro  ""  "'  » 
pointrbut  ft  ?s  cleat  that  the  figure  of  $13,500,000,  used  by  the  company,  .s 

"1.  WhatTreVresent  plans  for  the  refunding  of  the  company's  1951  maturity 

^"'S^l-The'^companv  recently  had  an  offer  for  the  refunding  of  those  bond^ 
whi^  total  $^5  000  000,  at-  4  percent  instead  of  5  percent,  thus  realizing  a 

iB£  S 'fa„rti;;rcr^"bf  .-s^iT  rf  f tn^aiuo^a! 

'""Sf-Our  understand  is  that  the  total  cost  of  this  program  will  be  $63  000.- 
OO^spread  out  ovei'a  period  of  the  next  10  years.    However,  there  is  nothing 

in  t!ie  record  about  it.  .  n 

10   What  is  the  nature  of  this  mechanization  program? 

NOTr-There  fs  Zhing  in  the  record  about  this  either     However,  it  la  our 
„nd^standing  that  thore  are  three  primary  elements  to  this  i>rogram : 
"  ?a)  T^e  substitutL  of  high-frequency  radio  beams  for  the  transmission  of 

^''^'^^'S^^^l^-^^t^^^l^^^r^^^o.  in  Place  of  the 
^T)"Ti;erbs?irH"n''of"Te'iefax  transmission  for  intraoity  communication 

'"r  Wh'at  wirbr?h;Sg'ro  thrcmn,:^"-  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of 
high  frliuenry  radio  transmiss^^    in  place  of  present  wire  telegraphic  transm.s- 

*' a'how  much  would  be  saved  by  canceling  contracts  between  Western  Union 

"t-,""- xHhe  "'t'time  the  Western  Union  outside  wire  plant  is  the  suo- 
lect  of  a  series  of  contracts  between  Western  Union  and  numerous  railroad  com- 
n^nies  alonrwhose  rights-of-way  the  pole  lines  of  the  company  run.    It  is  the 

B   What  is  ?hi  present  scrap  value  of  the  outside  plant  of  Western  Union? 
C   Wha    w( mid  be  the  saving  in  maintenance  costs  by  the  eliimnation  of  both 
mateHafand  iabor  p  expended  in  keeping  up  the  outside  plant  of  the 

""""'note -It  is  somewhat  diffirult  for  us  to  estimate  this.  We  do  know  that  there 
«re  Levera  Thoiisand  employees  whose  sole  duties  consist  in  maintaining  the 
are  ?f2^^,^i^;"3%^" /^'J.^^^  ^^.^s^  employees  would  be  eliminated  as  a  result 
:fthf  mSanfzation  P  "gram^^^^^^  company.  We  also  know  that  the  outside 
nH  It  ome  comp.W  very  old,  is  in  comparatively  bad  shape,  and  that  the  cost 
S  maintenance^^^^^^  high.     We  would  estimate  that,  very  conservatively 

sneringX  sav^ngT  hat  will  result  from  the  substitution  of  wireless  for  wire 
SnsSion  o?  tefegraph  messages  would  amount  to  an  average  of  at  least 
:$200,000  a  year  for  the  next  10  years. 
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12.  What  will  be  the  saving  to  the  company  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 
of  automatic  rei)erforator  relay  for  present  manual  relay? 

Note— Reperforator  relays  have  been  put  into  use  in  several  large  cities, 
including  St.  Louis,  Washington,  Atlanta,  and  Richmond,  and  some  statistics 
must  be  available  as  to  the  savings  effected  in  those  cities.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  present  cost  of  the  terminal  handling  of  messages  is  about 
4  8  cents  a  message  and  that  the  installation  of  automatic  reperforators  will 
cut  that  cost  down  to  about  1.8  cents  a  message.  Estimates  have  been  made 
that  the  savings  effected  by  the  installation  of  automatic  reperforator  systems 
throughout  the  country  will  amount  to  an  average  of  $7,  i  50,000  annually  tor 

the  next  10  years.  ,j.    j.  ^-u        u  ^.-^^^^^j^r. 

13.  What  will  be  the  saving  to  the  company  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 
of  Telefax  for  teleprinter  transmission  of  intracity  traffic?  ^ 

Note.— Telefax  is  already  in  use  in  New  York  to  a  limited  extent  and  in 
many  other  places.  We  cannot  estimate  exactly  the  full  amount  of  savings 
which  will  result  from  its  projected  extension.  We  think  that  an  average 
annual  saving  of  $1,250,000  for  the  next  10  years  is  conservative 

14  How  is  the  mechanization  program  of  the  company  to  be  financed.' 
Notf— There  is  nothing  in  the  record  on  this,  although  there  has  been  some 
discussion  in  the  public  and  trade  press.  We  might  point  out  in  this  connection 
that  the  credit  of  the  company  is  excellent  and  the  company  recently  had  an 
offer  from  Wall  Street  banking  houses  to  underwrite  a  proposed  Jond  issiie 
to  refund  the  existing  1^51  maturity  5-percent  bonds  amounting  to  $2o,000,0tU. 
Banking  interests  agreed  to  underwrite  the  new  issue  at  4  percent.  There  is 
every  indication  that  much  larger  sums  could  be  raised  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  for  mechanization  or  for  any  other  legitimate  purpose. 

15.  How  soon  will  the  benefits  of  mechanization  be  realized  by  the  company.' 
Note.— The  company  intends  to  start  its  mechanization  program  immediately. 

Undoubtedlv,  the  benefits  will  be  greater  at  the  end  of  10  years  than  they  will 
at  the  beginning  of  mechanization,  although  substantial  benefits  will  undoubt- 
•  edly  be  realized  in  the  first  year  of  the  mechanization  program.  The  installa- 
tion of  reperforator  equipment  in  a  few  cities  has  already  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial savings. 

16.  How  much  is  available  to  the  company  for  wage  increases? 

Note. — Obviously,  no  definitive  answer  can  be  made  to  this  question.  We  have 
estimated  the  savings  from  mechanization  to  approximate  $9,300,000  over  the 
next  10-year  period,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  estimate  some  of  the  items 
of  saving  which  will  undoubtedly  be  realized  by  the  company.  On  savings 
from  sources  other  than  mechanization,  we  have  estimated  between  $7,200,0W 
and  $0,700,000,  exclusive  of  many  items  concerning  which  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient information.  In  addition  to  these  items,  the  current  profit  return  of 
the  company  is  about  $14,000,000  a  year.  On  this  basis,  a  minimum  of  between 
$30,000,000  and  $33,000,C00  a  year  should  be  available  to  the  company.  This 
will  not  only  pro:^ide  for  tjie  wage  increase  ordered  by  the  board,  but  a  handsome 
dividend  return  as  well. 


Exhibit  48 

Statement  of  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  Affiliated  With 
THE  CIO  Through  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  on  the  Earnings 
and  Wages  of  Workers  in  ths  Hosiery  Industry 

The  American  Federal  of  Hosiery  Workers  represents  workers  in  both  sections 
of  the  hosiery  industry,  the  full-fashioned  and  the  seamless.  In  the  former, 
stockings*  are  made  shaped  to  fit  milady's  legs.  Seamless  hosiery  plants  produce 
infant's,  children's,  and  men's  hose  as  well  as  anklets  and  full-length  seamless 
stockings  for  women.     It  is  in  these  mills  that  serious  substandard  wages  are 

found. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  workers  find  their  pay  less 
than  65  cents  an  hour  at  present.  A  number  of  full-fashioned  mills,  particularly  in 
North  Carolina,  have  recently  instituted  a  65-cent  minimum  for  their  employees. 
No  matter  how  small  the  number,  however,  the  workers  who  receive  less  than 
that  figure  suffer  the  same  hardship  brought  about  by  a  low  standard  of  living.    . 

The  seamless  hosiery  industry  has  suffered  from  the  results  of  serious  internal 
competition  for  a  great  many  years.     This  competition  since  the  boom  year» 


i 
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of  the  twenties  has  reflected  itself  in,  very  low  wage  levels  and  deflated  prices  to 
the  consumer. 

The  coniijetitive  factor  is  best  revealed  in  a  study  of  the  productive  equipment 
of  the  industry  made  by  the  industrial  research  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  direction  of  Georj;e  VV.  Taylor,  retiring  chainnan  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  In  the  year  1934,  the  industry  operated  at  57  percent 
of  its  potential  and  effective  capacity.  The  remaining  43  percent  of  the  unused 
capacity  was  seeking  an  outlet  in  an  Jilready  glutted  market. 

In  the  relatively  good  year  of  ]J)43  the  industry  operated  at  74  percent  of  its 
effective  potential  capacity.  During  1J)43  serious  shortages  were  apparent  and 
unprecendented  demands  were  being  made  upon  the  industry.  Fuller  utilization 
of  capacity  was  short-circuited  by  raw  material  and  labor  shortages. 

No  industry  has  reflected  the  need  for  minimum  wage  legislation  more  clearly 
than  this  one,  nor  can  any  industry  show  *he  benelit  of  wage  legislation  as 
clearly  as  this  one. 

Th*e  average  hourly  earning  of  .seamless  hosiery  workers  in  the  United  States 
in  1920  was  30.8  cents  per  hour.  By  1933  the  average  hourly  earning  had  fallen 
to  18.8  cents  per  hour.  Under  the  NRA  hosiery  code  minima,  the  average 
hourly  earning  rose  to  38.3  cents  per  hour  in  1935  and  38.8  cents  per  hour  in 
1936.  These  data  were  compiled  by  Dr,  George  W.  Taylor  and  Lillian  Goodman 
in  the  monograph,  Recent  Changes  in  Hourly  Earnings  of  Employees  in  the 
Hosiery  Industry. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a  wage  .study  of  the  industry 
for  1938  showed  that  earnings  had  begun  to  slump  when  NUA  protection  was 
removed.  In  that  year  the  national  average  was  3o.l  cents  per  l»our.  About 
20.5  percent  of  all  workers  in  the  industry  were  earning  less  than  25  cents  per 
hour  with  a  recorded  low  of  4V2  cents  per  hdur.  At  least  49.8  percent  of  all 
workers  were  receiving  less  than  32^  cents  per  hour. 

This  wage  pattern  did  not  follow  differentials  in  skill  or  occupation  but 
showed  itself  along  plant  and  area  lines,  irrespective  of  skill,  occupation,  value  of 
product,  or  sex  distribution  of  the  work  force. 

In  a  companion  study  of  the  seamless  men's  half  hose  industry  made  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Di^partment  of  Labor  as  the  factual  back- 
ground to  establish  a  minimum  wage  for  this  portion  of  the  industry  under  the 
Public  Contracts  Act  in  1938  an  average  hourly  earning  of  36.1  cents  per  hour 
prevailed.  It  was  found  that  25  percent  of  all  workers  earned  30  cents  per 
hour  or  less.  Sharp  variations  in  the  pattern  of  wages  by  States  was  found. 
In  Georgia,  for  instance,  51.2  percent  of  all  workers  earned  30  cents  per  hour 

or  less. 

The  25-cent-per-hour  minimum  wage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
became  effective  on  October  24,  1938.  This  minimum  resulted  in  wage  increases 
to  20.5  percent  of  all  workers  employed  in  the  seamless  industry.  Ten  percent 
of  the  plants  in  the  industry  had  plant  averages  of  25  cents  per  hour  or  less  on 
that  date.  , 

On  September  18,  1939,  the  32V2-cent  minimum  wage  for  the  industry  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became  effective.  At  least  17,0:)0  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  industry  on  that  date  received  an  automatic  wage  increase.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  n>:^asured  the  effect  of  the  32 V2 -cent 
minimum  wage  on  the  wage  structure  of  the  industry  in  September  1940.  The 
average  bourlv  earning  was  41.3  cents  per  hour  at  that  time.  At  least  61.1 
percent  of  the*  total  work  force  was  earning  less  than  40  cents  per  hour. 

On  July  21,  1941,  another  boost  in  the  fair  labor  standards  minimum  was 
made.  thi*s  time  up  to  36  cents  per  hour.  This  rise  resulted  in  an  industry 
average  hourly  earning  of  46.2  cents  per  hour,  a  weekly  wage  of  $17.48  measured 
in  November  1941. 

On  February  15,  1^3,  the  last  change  in  the  minimum  was  made  efltective,  up 
to  the  limit  provided  by  the  act ;  namely,  40  cents  per  hour.  This  change  in 
the  minimum,  which  also  noted  the  effect  of  the  war's  pressure  on  wages,  was 
measured  in  April  1943  and  showed  a  national  average  hourly  earning  of  52.9  cents 
per  hour  and  a  gross  weekly  wage  of  $20.33.  '         ^..  ^        ^ 

In  May  1945  the  average  hourly  earning  for  the  industry  was  61.5  cents  per 
hour ;  the  gross  weekly  wage  was  $22.63,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistics.  ,..,,,  ,        , 

Northern  union  and  nonunion  seamless  plants  yielded  an  average  hourly  earn- 
ing of  68  0  cents  per  hour  and  a  gross  weekly  wage  of  $27.20.  These  mills  pro- 
duce slightly  less  than  25  percent  of  the  national  output.  The  southern  average 
hourly  earning  was  59.7  cents  per  hour,  and  gross  weekly  wage  was  $21.43.  This 
area  produces  slightly  more  than  75  percent  of  the  national  output. 
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The  workers  in  the  industry  have  not  benefited  from  premium  rates  for  over- 
time work  or  premium  rates  for  Sunday  work  or  for  continuous  round-the-clock 
operation  in  proportion  to  the  results  in  other  industries.  The  average  weekly 
hours  between  May  1944  and  May  1945.  were  4OV2  hours  per  week  in  northern 
mills  and  36.6  hours  per  week  in  the  South.  The  work  week  in  May  1945  for 
northern  mills  was  40.0  hours,  and  35.9  hours  in  the  South. 

The  net  annual  Income  of  these  workers  whether  in  the  North  or  South  is  below 
$1,000  per  year  on  a  collective  basis.  Individuals  m<ay  fare  better  or  worse  in 
this  type  of  calculation.  There  are  several  hundred  workers  employed  at  the 
learner's  minimum  of  35  cents  per  hour  at  this  time.  There  are  several  hundred 
workers  earning  in  excess  of  $1  per  liour  on  selected  jobs  and  in  selected  mills. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  further  that  this  is  not  an  hourly  or  weekly  wage  in- 
dustry. The  almost  universal  method  of  payment  in  the  industry,  on  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  operations  and  occupations,  is  either  on  a  piecework  basis 
or  some  form  of  incentive-pay  plan.  Personal  efficiency  thus  refiects  itself  in  the 
entire  wage  pattern.  These  individual  variations  in  ability  can  lead  to  from 
25  to  115  percent  differentials  in  personal  productivity  within  a  plant  and  on  a 
specific  task  or  occupation.  High  wages,  therefore,  do  not  reflect  high  labor 
costs,  nor  do  low  wages  always  reflect  low  labor  costs. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  evidence  submitted  on  the  direct  effect  of  varying 
levels  of  minimum  wages  upon  the  industry  wage  structure  just  how  deflated 
and  depressed  the  entire  wage  framework  of  the  industry  was  and  still  is.  The 
entire  industry  has  been  operating  generally  at  socially  undesirable  wage  levels 
and  on  a  substandard  basis. 

The  long  years  of  intense  competition  which  reflect  themselves  in  the  con- 
tinuously deflated  wage  pattern  in  this  industry  do  in  no  way  reflect  the  skills 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery.  These  skills,  difficult  to  acquire,  carry 
with  them  no  monetary  inducement  for  trainees. 

During  the  war  seamless  manufacturers  who  have  been  called  into  conference 
by  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  armed  services  have  gone  over  the 
problem  in  great  detail.  Individual  manufacturers,  important  in  the  total  pro- 
duction they  represent,  have  advised  the  various  agencies  that  the  only  basic 
solution  would  come  with  a  change  in  the  industry's  wage  pattern.  Several  of 
these  manufacturers,  representing  both  union  and  nonunion  plants,  have  held 
consistently  that  the  industry  needed  at  least  a  35-percent  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  structure  so  as  to  provide  a  hiring  rate  which  would  attract  new 
workers  going  into  other  industries  already  operating  under  much  more  favor- 
able wage  levels. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  substantial  relief  is  badly  needed  for  the  workers 
In  this  industry.  The  most  practical  method  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  a  re- 
vision in  the  War  Labor  Board  yardstick  on  substandards  of  living.  The  relief 
offered  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  48,  to  set  the  dividing  line  at  65 
cents  per  hour,  is  badly  needed.  The  workers  in  this  industry  suffer  from  an 
antisocial  wage  level  and  are  in  fact  being  put  through  the  wringer  as  every 
month  passes  as  their  net  take-home  pay  has  been  reduced  by  taxes  and  by  the 
creeping  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  At  this  moment  the  value  of  their  earnings 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  real  value  of  their  earnings  in  1938  and  1939. 

The  alleviation  of  this  situation  is  certainly  not  inflationary  since  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  us  that  the  correction  of  substandards  of  living  can  ever  do  more 
than  wipe  out  those  dangers  which  threaten  internally  our  national  economic 
and  democratic  security  and  which  undermine  the  health  and  strength  of  our 
people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Fe^ehiation  or  Hosiery  Workers. 

Exhibit  A 

Nature  of  industry  by  size  of  plant 

There  were  439  companies  on  which  data  on  production  was  available  in  1939. 
This  data  was  compiled  by  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers 
and  is  quite  accurate. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  companies,  32.6  percent  of  total,  produced  less  than 
50,000  dozen  pairs  i>er  year. 

Ninety-two  companies,  21.0  percent  of  total  mills,  produced  between  50,000  and 
100,000  dozen  pairs. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  companies  or  35.8  percent  produced  between 
100,000  and  .500,000  dozens. 
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Forty-seven  companies  or  10.6  percent  produced  over  500,000  dozen  iwilrs. 

At  least  58.6  percent  of  the  companies  must  be  classed  as  small,  3a.8  percent 
are  medium  sized,  and  only  10.6  percent  are  considered  large. 

The  143  companies  with  the  smallest  production  are  in  many  instances  plants 
with  less  than  50  machines.  In  this  group  are  25  plants  which  pr<;o"<'^a  less 
than  5  000  dozens,  17  companies  which  produced  between  5,0IK)  and  10,000  dozens, 
and  another  23  mills  which  produced  between  10.000  and  20,000  dozens.  The 
annual  production  of  this  entire  group  of  05  plants  would  equal  the  three  month 
^output  of  one  of  the  largest  mills. 

Total  of  mills  In  industry  is  483. 

Distribution  of  plants  ty  population 

The  plants  in  the  industry  are  located  predominantly  in  small  towns.  At 
least  63  percent  of  all  plants  are  in  towns  with  less  than  25,000  population, 
14  percent  in  towns  of  25,000  to  100,000,  and  23  percent  in  towns  of  more  than 

100,000.  ^,  .<.i-„^„.« 

Small  plants  in  small  towns  have  paid  the  lowest  wages  over  the  past  lo  years. 
Lar^^e  sized  plants  in  large  cities  have  paid  the  highest  wages.  The  character 
of  the  industry  in  size  of  plants  and  location  of  plants  has  impressed  itselt 
upon  the  wage  pattern. 

'Nature  of  work  force 

This  is  one  of  the  few  industries  in  which  the  majority  of  workers  are  women. 
In  1938,  at  least  7  of  every  10  persons  employed  were  women. 

In  1941  at  least  8  of  every  10  persons  were  women. 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  following  occupations  in  the  seam- 
less hosiery  industry  were  provided  with  a  subminimum  learning  period : 


960  HOURS 

Transfer  top  knitting  looping  (female 
only) 

Actual  efficiency  on  transfer  top  knit- 
ting not  reached  prior  to  9  months  or 
a  year. 

Actual  training  time  on  looping  at 
least  9  months,  efficiency  usually  after 
12  to  15  months. 


4  80  HOURS 

Knitting  (except  transfer  top) 

Seaming 

Topping 

Boarding 

Pairing 

Folding 

Examining  and  inspecting 

Mending 
Welting 

Of  the  above  group  males  are  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  on  knitting  and 
to  a  large  extent  on  boarding. 

Looping  and  transfer  top  knitting  which  are  classified  as  the  most  highly 
skilled  female  jobs  represent  35  percent  of  the  total  workers  in  the  industry. 
The  nine  occupations  requiring  a  480-hour  learning  period  represent  semi- 
skilled jobs,  and  represent  another  35  percent  of  all  persons  employed  The 
actual  training  period  on  some  of  these  occupations  is  relatively  short,  but  speed 
in  handling  is  a  requisite  to  the  job,  and  such  productive  speeds  take  some 
time  to  acquire  after  job  instruction  is  completed.  ,     ^v,     •   .,  ,cf..^ 

Machine  fixers,  who  represent  the  most  highly  skilled  group  in  the  industry, 
are  all  males  and  represent  5.8  percent  of  the  work  force;  fixer  apprentices 
represent  another  1  percent.  The  normal  apprenticeship  period  for  a  fixer  is 
4  years.  Top  job  classifications  in  fixing  are  seldom  acquired  in  less  than  4 
years  after  completion  of  apprenticeship. 

Male  knitters  represent  about  5  percent  of  the  total  work  force  and  are  semi- 
skilled,  except  for  a  very  limited  group  operating  complex  foreign  types  of 

"^Male^boarders  classed   as   semiskilled    representing  nhout   7  percent   of  the 
work  force  prior  to  the  war,  now  represent  about  4  percent. 


,> 
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Exhibit  49 

Statement  by  George  Baidanzi,  Executive  Vice  President,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  CIO,  on  the  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  Establish  a  65-Cent  Minimum,  Presented  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

The  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO,  appreciates  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  committee,  and  in  behalf  of  500,000  organized  textile  woik- 
ers  expresses  its  support  of  the  legislation  now  before  you,  which  would  raise  the 
legal  minimum  wage  in  this  country  to  65  cents  an  hour. 

The  question,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  whether  American  workers  are  entitled  to 
at  least  65  cents  an  hour,  but  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  the  courage, 
intelligence,  and  foresight  to  start  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  kind  of  economy 
which  will  guarantee  Americans  a  constant  improvement  in  their  living  standards. 
There  should  be  no  question  that  an  economy  which  can  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  more  than  $160,000,000,000  could  also  provide  a  living  wage  for  every 
one  of  those  who  has  helped  produce  that  income.  The  proverbial  man  from 
Mars,  I  am  sure,  would  find  it  diflicult  to  understand  why  the  productive  equip- 
ment which  could  pile  an  a  wartime  record  so  great  as  to  stagger  the  imagination, 
cannot  provide,  sufficient  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  medical  care,  and 
other  needed  services  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  American  wage  earners  must 
bring  up  their  families  in  want. 

And  if,  by  some  chance,  the  radio  speeches  made  by  our  leaders  during  the 
war  could  be  received  in  that  far-away  planet,  I  am  sure  that  our  Martian  visitor 
would  have  expected  that  our  first  peacetime  objective  would  be  to  place  a  floor 
under  wages  high  enough  to  provide  that  Americans,  at  least,  shall  be  "free 
from  want." 

But  the  world  is  what  it  is,  and  we  must  face  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  American  workers  are  today  receiving  far  less  than  a  sufficient  income  to 
support  them  and  their  families,  and  that  we  have  come  here  to  consider  bring- 
ing their  wages  part  way  up  to  what  they  need. 

That  the  need  is  for  earnings  greater  than  65  cents  an  hour  can  be  demon- 
strated by  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  Our  union  has  priced  the  lowest  avail- 
able family  budget  conceived  by  American  authorities.  It  was  developed  by  the 
WPA  for  relief  families  financed  on  an  emergency  basis.  This  budget  is  so  low 
that  no  one  has  risen  publicly  and  challenged  its  items.  It  cannot  be  regarded 
as  providing  a  decent  continuing  standard  of  living.  It  is  a  mere  stopgap  for 
hunger. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  our  research  department  priced 
this  budget  in  January  1944.  The  pricing  was  approved  by  governmental  and 
business  agencies  as  fair,  honest,  and  accurate.  At  that  time  a  family  of  four 
would  have  required  an  annual  income  of  $1,563.92  to  provide  the  commodities 
and  service  required  by  this  minimum  budget,  and  to  meet  taxes  and  other  sim- 
ilar charges.  On  the  basis  of  a  steady  income  of  50  40-hour  weeks,  this  would 
mean  weekly  earnings  of  $31.28  and  an  hourly  rate  of  more  thnn  78  cents.  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  since  January  1944  have  brought  the  figure  well  above 
SO  cents  an  hour,  or  $32  a  week. 

But  it  is  not  now  even  being  suggested  that  we  guarantee  that  low  income 
level,  which  the  WPA  felt  was  satisfactory  as  an  emergency  minimum.  We  are 
only  seeking  to  establish  a  65-cvnt-an-hour  minimum  wage  which  shall  be  moved 
up  to  75  cents  after  a  2-year  period. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  almost  half  a  million  textile 
workers  are  within  the  group  now  receiving  less  than  65  cents  an  hour.  These 
are  workers  who,  with  their  fellows,  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  a  nation 
during  the  past  4  years  for  their  production  of  needed  war  and  essential  civilian 
materials.  They  made  the  cloth  for  uniforms,  the  duck  for  tents,  the  nylon  for 
parachutes,  and  thousands  of  other  needed  textile  products.  Despite  their  low 
wages,  despite  po^r  working  conditions,  they  have  heeded  the  call  of  a  nation 
and  remained  at  textile  jobs,  resisting  the  urge  to  move  into  the  shipyards, 
into  the  plane  and  tank  arsenals  where  earnings  were  often  double  what  was 
earned  in  the  textile  mills. 
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They  pledged  not  to  strike  during  wartime,  and  kept  that  pledge,  often  despite 
extreme  provocation  by  the  employers  and  what  seemed  to  many  workers  a 
golden  opportunity  to  bring  into  the  textile  industry  for  the  first  time  in  its 
more  than  100  years  of  history  a  wage  scale  whifh  would  provide  a  living  wage 
to  its  workers.  But  the  need  was  for  production,  and  more  production,  and  tex- 
tile workers  stayed  on  the  job. 

I  feel  that  I  can  stand  before  you  unashamed  and  say  that  the  war-production 
record  of  the  textile  workers  has  earned  for  them  at  least  the  kind  of  considera- 
tion that  would  be  shown  by  the  establishment  (.f  a  65-cent  minimum  wage 
today  and  the  boosting  of  that  minimum  to  75  cents  after  2  years 

This  I  say  despite  the  assertion  by  one  leader  of  the  textile  industry  that  tex- 
tile workers'  earnings  are  low  because  they  lack  the  "skill,  ingenuity,  and 
eflBciency  *  to  earn  more. 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  that  same  gentleman.  Dr.  William  P.  Jacobs,  now  presi- 
dent  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  when  he  stated,  in  his 
dissent  to  a  panel  report  in  the  southern  WLB  cotton  cases,  that  "charity  rather 
than  a  high  minimum  wage  or  a  high  living  budget"  should  correct  the  mis- 
fortune of  th/)se  whose  earnings  are  insufficient  to  maintain  their  families  at 
a  decent  level. 

Charity  is  not  what  workers  want  or  need.  Rather,  it  is  the  feeling  that  their 
work  is  considered  useful  to  society,  and  by  that  token  they  are  repaid  for  it 
at  a  decent  level. 

But,  it  may  be  said  by  some,  the  textile  industry  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  65-cent 
minimum  wage.  These  people  say  that  mills  will  close  and  workers  lose  their 
jobs  if  the  minimum  is  raised.  This  familiar  song  is  one  that  has  been  heard 
every  time  an  effort  has  been  made  to  put  a  floor  under  textile  wages  no  matter 
how  low  that  floor  might  be.  It  is  the  kind  of  story  that  has  for  lOo'years  kept 
textile  wages  at  a  level  which  the  economists  call  substandard.  It  is  the  kind 
of  story  which  has  kept  textile  wages  so  low  that  man  and  wife  have  both  had  to 
work  so  as  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  It  is  the  kind  of  story  which  has 
driven  children  from  school  into  the  mill.  It  has  been  responsible  for  slums  for 
inadequate  medical  care,  for  a  century  of  suffering  in  this  country's  oldest  manu- 
facturing industry. 

Yet,  when  the  test  has  come,  and  the  Government  has  moved  to  put  a  floor 
under  textile  wages,  we  have  seen  here  how  false  this  cry  has  been.  We  heard 
it  in  1933  when  the  MIA  minircta  were  established.  In  1039,  when  the  32V^-cent- 
an-hour  minimum  was  proposed,  one  Texas  textile  manufacturer  predicted  that 
there  wouldn't  be  a  mill  in  Texas  operating  after  5  years  unless  a  differential 
in  wages  was  permitted.  No  differential  was  allowed,  and  the  minimum  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  32^!  cents  an  hour  set  at  that  time.  Yet  the  mills  headed 
by  that  manufacturer  are  still  operating,  and  today  are  under  contract  with 
our  union.  For  the  textile  industry  absorbed  that  increase  as  it  did  the  more 
recent  moves  to  37 V2  cents  in  1041,  to  40  cents  in  1942,  to  47 1/^  cents  in  September 
1942,  to  50  cents  in  1944,  and  to  55  cents  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

The  suppleniintal  brief  I  am  submitting  shows  just  how  the  establishment  of 
a  65-cents-an-hour  minimum  will  affect  the  various  branches  of  the  industry. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  negotiations  just  concluded  witlj  the 
largest  group  of  northern  cotton-rayon  manufacturers  have  established  a  65- 
•  cents-an-hour  minimum  in  that  section  of  the  industry,  and  that  in  the  South, 
where  the  minimum  is  55  cents  an  hour,  the  union  is  now  negotiating  for  the 
establishment  of  the  higher  rate.  A  wage  movement  now  in  evidence  in  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  can  be  expected  to  raise  the  60-cent  minimum  in 
effect  there,  to  75  cents.  What  is  true  in  these  two  large  sections  of  the 
textile  industry  is  equally  true  in  the  others. 

These  recent  wage  movements  make  obsolete  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  of  the  distribution  of  textile  wages,  which  place  5  percent  of  the 
workers  in  the  industry  earning  less  than  50  cents  an  hour,  and  47  percent 
less  than  65  cents.  ,  It  is  entirely  possible  that  conclusion  of  present  wage 
movements  will  leave  no  textile  workers  below  the  65-cent  level.  Action  by 
Congress  would  clear  up  the  fringes  of  employers  who  have  not  definitely 
crossed  the  line,  and  would  guarantee  fair  competition  to  the  fair  employer 
within  the  industry  who  is  paying  the  going  rate. 

But  even  o.n  the  basis  of  the  BLS  figures  the  cost  of  the  establishment  of  the 
65-cent  minimum  wage  could  be  easily  absorbed  by  the  industry  without  the 
need  for  price  increases.  As  of  June  1945,  the  BLS  estimated  that  489,000 
textile  workers  would  require  an  increase  to  be  brought  up  to  the  65-cent 
figure.     This  increase  would  raise  the  pay  roll  4.7  cents  per  hour,  or  6  percent. 
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The  total  cost  to  the  Industry  would  be  $105,000,000.  The  OPA  has  estimated 
that  total  textile  profits  for  1944  were  $871,000,010.  Thus,  the  increased  cost,  as 
of  June  1945,  would  have  come  to  but  12.1  percent  of  the  profits  earned  during 
the  previous  year.  Offsetting  this  amount,  however,  is  the  reduction  in  the 
direct  labor  cost  to  the  idustry  by  the  elimination  of  overtime  caused  by  the 
return  to  the  40-hour  week.  It  is  estimated  that  this  would  reduce  total  pay 
rolls  by  some  $72,000,000.  Thus  the  net  effect  of  the  65-cent  minimum  as  of 
June  1945  would  be  $33,000,000,  or  but  4  percent  of  1944  profits.  Contrast  this 
insignificant  sum  with  the  amount  of  good  which  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  act.  Already,  major  sections  of  the  industry  have  voluntarily  granted 
minimums  of  65  cents,  or  higher. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  industry's  ability  to  absorb  the  increased 
wages  will  be  increased  by  the  tremendous  technical  changes  now  being  con- 
templated by  every  mill.  The  iini)roved  processes  will  further  reduce  direct 
labor  costs. 

This  picture  of  the  ability  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  pay  the  increased 
wages  is  reflected  by  its  various  sections.  Let  me  cite  a  few  figures  on  the 
two  largest  of  these— the  cotton-textile  industry,  and  woolens  and  worsteds. 
In  1044,  OPA  estimates  indicate  that  the  cotton-textile  industry  earned  profits 
of  $774  for  each  employee  on  its  pay  roll.  Evidence  for  1945  points  to  probable 
profits  of  $952  per  employee.  In  wool,  the  comparable  figures  were  $1,690.  Surely 
these  figures  indicate  an  ability  to  pay  what  slight  increases  would  be  needed 
by  the  65-cent  minimum  without  any  increase  in  prices. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  industry  can  afford  to  pay  a  a5-cent  minimum, 
but  whether  it  can  afford  not  to  pay  it,  and  whether  the  country  can  afford 
to  permit  any  wages  below  that  figure. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  low  wages  in  the  textile  industry  hampered  war 
production.  The  country  was  in  need  of  textile  fabrics.  Governmental  agen- 
cies rallied  to  increase  production.  The  War  Department  tried  morale  meet- 
ings;  the  OPA  granted  price  increases;  the  WPB  issued  directives;  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  granted  priority  referral  plans.  None  of  these  worked 
because  the  basic  issue— low  wages— was  not  met. 

The  same  problem  faces  us  today.  Civilian  textile  needs  are  great.  Only 
recently,  the  OPA  had  to  ease  up  on  its  price  regulations  for  clothing  because 
the  apparel  manufacturers  protested  their  inability  to  secure  fabrics  Pro- 
duction has  not  recovered  because  workers  do  not  find  the  jobs  in  the  textile 
industry  attractive.  Workers  displaced  from  other  industries  do  not  wish 
jobs  m  cotton  textiles  because  the  wages  are  so  low  and  the  conditions  un- 
sathsfactory.  They  frequently  withdraw  from  the  labor  market  rather  than 
subject  themselves  to  wages  paid  in  textiles.  With  its  present  wage  scale 
the  industry  cannot  attract  the  workers  it  needs  to  meet  current  demands' 
Thus  the  low  wages  in  the  textile  industry  have  done  much  to  retard  the  re^ 
conversion  to  peacetime  production.  This  bill  will  do  much  to  correct  that 
situation. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  also  help  us  to  fulfill  our  respdnsibilities  to  our 
fighting  men.  How  can  we  honestly  expect  them  to  return  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry with  Its  low  wages?  Every  survey  made  by  the  union  shows  that  war 
•veterans  are  not  returning  to  the  jobs  they  left  in  the  low-wage  textile  mills. 
They  feel  they  fought  for  something  better  than  the  right  to  a  job  at  a  starva- 
tion wage.  Can  we  blame  them?  Have  we  the  effronterv  to  sav  to  them  that 
the  future  holds  nothing  but  poverty  for  their  families?  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  cash  income  of  a  private  with  a  wife  and  two  children  is  $128  a  month 
A  65-cent-an-hour  job  will  provide  him  less  than  that. 

,,,•TH^7i^^"KMy^"Tl^^.i!"-^^^*  ^'^^^^"  ^^'^y  ^^^  ^^^t^le  industry  cannot  afford  to  do 
jitl^out  this  bill.  If  they  are  to  be  prosperous,  the  textile  industries  require  a 
high  income  ewnomy.  Demand  for  their  products  depends  upon  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Workers  whose  earnings  fall 
below  65  cents  an  hour  cannot  afford  to  buy  for  themselves  and  their  families 
the  clothing,  the  household  supplies  they  want,  and  need.  An  increase  in  pur- 
chasing power  for  the  lower  income  groups,  such  as  is  provided  in  this  bill,  will 
refiect  itself  immediately  in  an  increased  demand  for  textile  products  and  in- 
creased prosperity  for  the  industry.  ^  ' 

fi.^^K-n  '•  ^"""^  '"textiles  is  true  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  passage  of 
this  bill,  IS  essential  to  provide  needed  purchasing  power  if  we  are  to  build  an 
economy  of  abundance,  one  in  which  full  emplovment  will  prevail 

We  have  just  come  through  history's  most  terrible  war.    For  6  years,  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  fought  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  for  the  preservation 
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and  extension  of  freedom  and  democracy.  But  democracy  and  freedom  are  in 
themselves  simply  abstractions.  They  take  on  meaning  only  as  we  apply  them 
to  our  daily  lives.  Democracy  and  f  redom  can  have  no  real  meaning;  or  substance 
unle-^s  they  are  buttressed  l)v  economic  security;  otherwise,  they  become  mere 
catchwords,  slogans  with  which  we  delude  ourselves,  and  perhaps  attempt  to 

delude  othei-s.  .  ,         »        . 

There  can  be  no  economic  security,  no  enduring  prosperity,  unless  American 
workers  are  fully  employed  at  good  waffes — not  at  40  cents  an  hour — but  at  wages 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  buy  the  goods  they  proi^uce. 

Passage  of  the  bill  mider  consideration  will  not  usher  in  the  millenium.  It  is 
simply  the  necessary  first  step  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  make  certain  that  tlie 
victory  we  won  in  war  is  transformed  into  victory  in  peace.  Without  such  a 
victory,  the  peace  we  fought  so  long  to  gain  will  be  lost. 

We  must  exploit  to  the  fullest  the  magnificent  opportunity  which  now  presents 
itself — the  orport unity  to  achieve  lasting  peace  and  security.  The  challenge  is 
tremend(ms,  but  we  can  meet  it  successfully  if  we  act  at  once,  with  boldness  and 
resolution.  

Supplemental  Statement  by  Textile  Workos  Union  of  Amekica.  CIO,  on 
Ability  of  the  Textile  Industry  to  Pay  a  (»5-C'ent  Minimum  Wage 

The  impact  of  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  will  be  felt  differently  in  the  varying 
sections  of  the  textile  industry.  We  now  have  a  minimum  of  55  cents  an  liour 
in  the  cotton-rayon  industry  in  the  South  and  57  cents  in  the  North,  with  a 
hirge  section  of  the  northern  industry  operating  on  a  65-cent  mininnim  as  a 
result  of  recent  wage  negotiations.  Our  woolen  and  worsted  industry  is  uni- 
versally on  a  60-cent  minimum  wage,  as  is  tlie  carpet  and  rug  industry,  but 
current  negotiations  will  bring  it  to  70  and  75  cents.  Minimum  wages  in  the 
svnthetic-varn  industrv  range  from  02  to  G7.5  cents,  but  current  10-cent  in- 
^creases  bring  these  to  72  and  77.5  cents.  The  rope  and  cordage  industry  tends 
to  have  a  65-cent  minimum.  The  d.veing  and  finishing  industry  has  a  09- 
to  75-cent  minimum  in  New  England  and  a  95-cent  minimum  in  New  Jersey. 

Recent  wage  movements,  such  as  those  noted  above  in  cotton,  and  others  which 
have  started  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  have  made  obsolete  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  textile  workers  under  6o 
cents  The  Bureau  figures  indicate  that  some  5  percent  are  below  ;.0  cents  an 
hour,'  and  47  percent  are  below  65  cents  an  hour.  We  lielieve  tliat  a  more 
accurate  estimate  would  place  the  proportion  of  textile  workers  under  6o  cents 

"\ms  m^^babirthf!"  the 'present  wage  movement,  when  carried  to  their  conclu- 
sion, will  further  re<Uice  the  proportion  of  textile  w(»rkers  under  6..  cents  t^. 
insignificant  proportion.  In  that  event,  action  by  Congress  to  establish  a  (>o- 
cent  minimum  wage  would  serve  to  bring  over  the  line  those  plan  s  which  have 
not  come  up  to  the  prevailing  wage,  and  would  protect  the  competitive  position 
of  the  fair  emiilover  who  is  paying  the  going  wage  rate. 

In  considering'the  ability  of  the  individual  industries  we  are  ^7" ^^^^Wrv 
Iv  assured  of  the  practicality  of  this  entire  proposal.  The  cotton  tex  lie  industry 
is  one  which  has  been  unusually  profitable  during  recent  years.  '.l^^.Ol  A  1  «^^ 
released  some  recent  estimates  of  the  profits  of  the  industry.  It  indicated  the 
following  r 


1943_ 350,  000,  000 

1944_I 340,000,000 

1945    400,000,000 


1039_  $38,000,000 

1940  _r     -         '^2, 000, 000 

1941__     __     215,000,000 

1942 378,  000,  000 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  industry  was  earning  at  the  rate  of  $365,000,- 
000  run-  vear,  but  the  total  profits  for  the  year  are  $400. 

These'high  levels  of  profit  have  been  maintained  despite  the  shrinkage  in 
prouction  which  has  taken  place  since  1942.  It  is,  moreover,  int^^resnng  to  note 
that  these  huge  profits  have  been  earned  while  wages  have  bei>n  increased  and 
prices  substantially  controlled.  The  profits  of  the  industry  can  be  fu  l.v  appre- 
ciated when  the  profit.-'  are  compared  with  the  total  pay  roll.  The  t(4al  i)rohts 
of  $340,000,000  must  be  set  alongside  the  total  wage  pay  roll  for  the  industry 
in   1944  of  $550,000,000.     Sixty-two  cents  profit  was  made  for  each  dollar  of 

^  These' profits  during  the  vear  were  enhanced  by  tlie  action  of  the  OPA  under 
the  Bankhead  amendment,  which  granted  price  increases  amounting  to  well  over 
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$100,000,000.  OPA  Administrator  Bowles  described  these  price  increases  as 
having  been  given  "to  industries  which  demonstrably  did  not  need  them.  tie 
observed  that  the  cotton  textile  mills  "were  reaping  huge  windfalls  under  ceil- 
ing prices  computed  on  the  assumption  that  they  would  pay  parity  prices  tor 
cotton."  At  the  close  of  1944,  the  difference  between  the  mills  cotton  costs  and 
the  costs  assumed  in  the  price  ceilings  amounted  on  an  annual  basis,  to  at  least 
$80,000,000.  The  OPA  undertook  to  guarantee  profits  not  of  ^^8,000^^^^  hicn 
the  industry  enjoyed  through  the  1936-39  period,  but  a  total  of  $60,000,000.  in 
actual  fact,  of  course  the  mere  guaranty  of  such  profits  resulted  m  much  higher 
profits,  as  processors  have  learned  to  make  profit  by  more  than  one  method,  ine 
consequence  is  that  OPA's  calculation  of  expected  profits  has  always  proved  to 
be  most  conservative. 

As  a  result,  the  1945  wage  increase  was  finally  approved  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  in  a  letter  of  April  17,  1945,  which  read  as  follows: 

"Tlie  Oflice  of  Price  Administration  reports  that  the  authorization  of  wage 
increases  for  the  54  companies  involved  in  the  wage  proceedings  would  not  in 
itself  require  an  industry-wide  increase  in  the  maximum  prices  of  any  of  the 
major  items  which  such  firms  produce  although  some  of  the  participating  com- 
panies may  become  entitled  to  individual  price  adjustments.  Insofar  as  the 
principles  approved  in  the  wage  decisions  may  be  applied  to  companies  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  proceedings,  ther  may  likewise  be  cases  in  which  the  company 
would  become  entitled  to  an  individual  adjustment,  but  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration finds  that  it  is  unlikely  that  individual  adjustments,  even  if  the 
wage  increases  become  industry-wide,  would  materially  affect  the  level  of  in- 
dustry prices.  Whether  an  extension  of  the  wage  increases  generally  through 
the  industry  would  at  some  future  time  require  price  increases  for  major  textile 
items  cannot  be  positively  determined  at  the  present  time,  but  the  Ofliice  of 
Price  Administration  concludes  that  any  such  future  price  increases  would  be  of 
small  percentage  amounts  even  if  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  wage  increases 
would  result  in  equivalent  increases  in  labor  costs  without  offset  for  increased 
productivity." 

The  cotton  textile  industry  could,  therefore,  shoulder  the  cost  of  the  1945  wage 
adjustments.     Nevertheless,  the  OPA  found  it  necessary  to  revise  its  pricing 
policy  for  the  cotton  textile  industry.    This  change  took  place  because  the  OPA 
reinstituted  the  net  worth  formula  first  used  in  increasing  the  ceilings  for  terry 
products  and  related  goods.    As  a  result,  supplementary  orders  114  and  131  have 
been  issue<i  providing  substantial  price  increases  to  the  textile  companies.     The 
actual  total  value  of  the  price  increases  may  be  estimated  at  $100,000,000.    These 
concessions  have  handsomely   increased  the  profitability  of  the  cotton   textile 
mills     The  final  financial  results  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  fully  disclose  the 
total  actual  1945  profits,  by  reason  of  these  increases,  which  will  go  beyond  the 
all-time  profit  high  of  1942.    Current  estimates  place  profits  at  $400,000,000.     In 
any  event,  Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  statement  on  issuing  the  first  pricing  on  August 
31,  1945,  declared  that  "the  level  of  revised  cotton  textile  prices  established  by 
the  order  represents  an  increase,  which  in  many  cases  exceeds  20  i>ercent,  above 
the  prices  originally  established  in  1941  and  early  1942.    It  is  this  present  level 
of  prices  which  is  based  upon  a  parity  price  of  cotton  far  in  excess  of  the  world 
market  price.     Likewise,  the  new  level  of  prices  is  based  upon  unit  conversion 
costs  which  represent  a  probable  minimum  level  of  production  and  production 
efficiency.    With  the  expected  expansion  of  textile  production  and  the  return  of 
more  efficient  workers  to  the  mills,  conversion  costs  shovdd  certainly  not  increase 
further  and  may  well  decline."     It  is  a  frank  statement  by  Mr.  Bowles  that  the 
longer  the  mills  operate  under  these  new  ceilings,  the  higher  their  profits  will 
become.    Their  costs  will  be  declining  as  they  operate.at  a  higher  rate  and  bring 
in  new  machinery  and  people.    The  cotton  textile  industry  can  certainly  afford 
the  hew  increase  to  65  cents.    The  present  price  structure  permits  them  to  absorb 
the  additional  cost  with  little  ultimate  effect  on  cost. 

The  same  appraisal  of  financial  ability  can  be  repeated  for  the  other  divisions 
of  the  textile  industry. 

In  the  so-called  silk  and  rayon  industry,  profits  have  also  constantly  increased, 
both  in  the  gross  and  on  an  employee  basis.  The  profits  per  employee  in  1944 
were  $281  (table  II).  In  the  woolen  and  w^orsted,  the  profits  have  been  con- 
sistently high  and  also  show  the  industry's  ability  to  pay  a  65-cent  minimum. 
In  1944  profits  per  employee  were  $1,690  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry 
(table  III). 
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Employment  has  always  increased  within  the  textile  industry  at  the  time 
of  the  wage  increase.  As  the  minima  have  risen,  total  employment  has  also 
jumped.  Repeated  assertions  that  the  industry  is  endangered  by  wage  increases 
have  been  disproved.  They  have  resulted  in  higher  employment,  and  in  higher 
profits  for  the  industry. 

Table  I. — Annual  employee  earnings  and  annual  net  income  before  taxes  per 
employee  in  the  cotton-textile  industry,  1936-44 


Year 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


Employment 


390,400 
432.885 
3R9,  879 
396.000 
412,000 
478,000 
505,  950 
48<>,  492 
439.  492 
'420,000 


Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em- 
ployee 


$682 

732 

649 

709 

736 

904 

1,101 

1,211 

1,323, 


Consolidated 
not  income 
before  taxes 


37.  503,  000 

40,  463. 000 

1  3, 963, 000 

37,  525, 000 

71,511,000 

214,618,000 

378,  000, 000 

350, 000,  000 

340,000,000 

400,000,000 


Average 
net  income 
before  taxes 
per  em- 
ployee 


(') 


$96 
93 

95 
174 
449 

747 
719 
774 
952 


»  Deficit. 
» Estimate. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  OfRce  of  Price  Administration. 

Table  II. — Annual  net  income  per  employee  in  silk  and  rayon  industry 


Year 

Number  of 
employees 

Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em- 
ployee 

Net  income 
before  taxes 

Net  in- 
come per 
employee 

1939 

149,800 
107, 400 
109,000 
102, 100 
95,800 
90,300 

$789 

817 

950 

1, 18;i 

1,347 

1,449 

$17,000,000 

16,000,000 

20. 000,  000 

29,000,000 

•26,600,000 

«  25, 400, 000 

$142 

1940 

156 

1941        - 

183 

1942                           

284 

1943. ^ 

1944      

277 
281 

»  Estimated. 


Table  III. — Average  annual  employee  earnings  and  profits  before  taxes  per 
employee  in  wollen  and  worsted  industry,  1939-43 


Year 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Number  of 
employees 


149,000 
146.000 
185.000 
180,500 
166,900 
150,900 


Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em- 
ployee 


$961 
1,017 
1,243 
1,491 
1,684 
1,774 


Net  income 
before  taxes 


$26,  612,  000,  000 
34,  .366.  000,  000 
158,  000,  (KK),  000 
220.  000,  000, 000 
261,  400,  (KK),  000 
255, 065, 000, 000 


Average 
net  income 

before 
taxes  per 
employee 


$179 

235 

855 

1,213 

1,566 

1,690 


Source:  Employee  number  and  pay-roll  calculated  by  T.  W.  U.  A.  research  department  on  basis  of  data 
from  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Net  income:  1939-40,  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department;  1941-42,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Division  of  Research. 
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Statement  by  Solomon  Barkin,  Chairman,  CIO  Committee  on  Revision  of  Wagb 
AND  Hour  Law,  Respecting  Section  8  Insofar  as  It  Relates  to  Job  Classifica- 
tions Above  the  Unskilled  Grade 

Senate  bill  1349  provides,  in  section  8,  that  the  proposed  act  is  intended  "to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  wage  differentials  between  inter- 
related job  classifications  in  such  industry."  To  establish  such  reasonable  wage 
differentials  industry  committees  are  provided,  which  committees  are  instructed 
to  recommend  the  highest  minimum  rates  "which  will  maintain  reasonable  wage 
differentials  between  interrelated  job  classifications  in  such  industry." 

In  sectiiOD  8  (c),  it  is  further  provided  that  the  "industry  committee  shall 
further  define  such  reasonable  job  classifications  within  such  industry  or  sub- 
division thereof,  and  shall  recommend  minimum  wage  rates  for  such  job  classifi- 
cations (other  than  unskilled  job  classifications)  at  such  levels  as  it  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  reasonable  wage  differentials 
between  the  minimum  wage  recommended  by  it  for  unskilled  j.ob  classifications 
and  the  wage  rates  for  interrelated  job  classifications  in  such  industry  or  sub- 
division thereof." 

In  considering  this  provision,  the  CIO  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  does  not 
intend  that  this  provision  be  mandatory.  It  is  appropriate  for  each  individual 
committee  to  consider  the  appropriateness  of  establishing  minimum  job  classifi- 
cations for  jobs  other  than  the  unskilled  job  classifications.  Furtherfore  it 
wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  does  not  desire  it  to  be  encumbent  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  minimum  rates  for  all  job  classifications,  but  it  shall 
recommend  rates  for  such  job  classifications  as  it  considers  necessary  to  outline 
a  reasonable  job  structure  for  the  industry.  These  rates  are  to  serve  as  peg  rates, 
in  terms  of  which  the  re«t  of  the  wage  scale  is  to  be  considered  by  the  parties 
in  private  neg<»tiations.  These  wage  rates  nni.st  be  considered  as  key  rates  for 
establishing  balanced  wage  structures  within  a  given  industry.  They  are  "a 
framework  within  which  all  intermediate  rates  w^ould  have  to  be  established 
in  balance  with  each  other  and  the  peg  points." 

This  provision  does  not  invite  the  replacement  of  collective  bargaining.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  method  of  insuring  that  prevailing  standards  arrived  at  by 
collective  bargaining  shall  be  observed  throughout  the  industry  if  recommended 
by  the  committee  and  approved  by  the  administrator. 

This  provision  is  particularly  necessary  in  highly  competitive  industries.  In 
such  industries,  employers,  as  well  as  unions,  are  interested  in  competitive  stabil- 
ity created,  induced  and  protected  by  such  uniformity  in  minimum  job  rates. 

This  proposed  provision  is  well  grounded  in  American  experience  and  would 
merely  incorporate  a  practice  which  has  been  observed  since  1933  in  wage  legis- 
lation and  regulation.  It  is  a  provision  which  is  common  and  widespread  in 
democratic  countries. 

The  American  experience  with  this  provision  is  extensive.  We  call  attention 
to  the  NRA  codes  and  their  provisions  for  wage  regulations.  '  Fifty-five  of  these 
coc^ps  provided  for  wage  basing  points  and  schedules.  They  were  found  neces- 
sary because  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  prevalent  during  the  NRA  with  the 
generalized  formulas  for  the  adjustment  of  wages  above  the  minimum.  It  was 
found  that  they  created  many  problems  and  were  not  enforceable.  The  industries 
which  accepted  this  type  of  wage  regulation  were  generally  the  industries  in 
which  collective  bargaining  was  most  advanced.  These  included  apparel  indus- 
tries, construction,  printing,  trucking,  bituminous  coal,  radio  broadcasting,  and 
numerous  other  industries.  The  most  unique  provision  was  that  contained  in 
several  contracts,  particularly  bituminous  coal  and  construction,  which  incor- 
porated the  wage  terms  found  in  union  contracts  and  established  them  as  the 
minimum  occupational  rates.  The  NRA,  in  section  7(b),  specifically  provided  for 
the  adoption  of  the  economic  terms  of  union  contracts  and  their  extension  to  the 
entire  industry. 

We  are  attaching  herewith  a  summary  of  the  experience  under  the  NRA. 
Api)endix  A  provides  for  a  specific  summary  of  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee of  Industrial  Analysis  and  the  staff  leiiorts  which  describe  in  detail  each 
of  their  provisions  and  the  experience  thereunder.  The  committee  concluded 
that  "adequate  provisions  for  the  protection  of  wages  of  various  occupational 
groups  was  shown  to  be  necessary  for  a  long-term  program  of  stabilizing  costs. 
Experience  showed  that  the  Government  can  successfully  undertake  the  enforce- 
ment of  provisions  for  the  protection  of  wages  of  employees  above  the  minimum 
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wage  provisions  where  they  were  the  result  of  joint  negotiations  of  employer  and 
employee  groiii>s,  where  the  terms  were  satisfactory  to  each,  and  where  both 
groups  undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions.  The  basing  point  system 
provided  a  simple  method  of  approach  on  which  to  begin  a  more  far-reaching 
structure  of  control." 

The  basing  iwint  system  is  identical  in  character  with  the  peg-point  proposal 
contained  in  the  present  bill.  We  are  attaching  herewith  appendix  B,  which  con- 
tains a  specific  summary  of  the  experience  under  the  construction  code  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  wages  above  the  minimum,  and  the  incorporation  of 
specific  wage  schedules  in  codes  and  their  enforcement  by  government.  We  are 
also  attaching,  as  apiiendix  C,  a  specific  summary  of  the  application  of  section 
7(b)  of  the  NIRA  which  permitted  the  extension  of  the  economic  terms  of  union 
contracts  into  NRA  codes.    This  survey  concludes: 

"Collective  action  of  employers  and  employees  affirmed  by  the  Government  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  protected  from  the  violator,*  is  demonstrably  the 
proper  and  sound  base  for  the  progressive  handling  of  the  problems  of  indus- 
trial relations  and  for  achieving  stability  in  labor  conditions." 

It  is  also  stated  that  "those  codes  which  were  developed  most  closely  along  the 
lines  laid  down  and  predicted  by  section  7(b)  were  usually  highly  satisfactory  as 
to  labor  standards,  were  detailed  as  to  terms,  adequate  in  answering  the  needs  of 
the  industry,  successfully  administered,  and  among  those  with  the  best  compliance 
records.  The  experience  of  the  areas  in  which  section  7(b)  was  directly  applied 
also  suggests  the  wisdom  of  this  method  of  developing  labor  standards." 

The  second  body  of  experience  relative  to  the  basing  points  or  peg  rates  is 
to  be  found  under  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  The  National  War  Labor 
Board  developed  in  numerous  cases  specific  rates  of  pay  for  individual  jobs, 
but  its  most  pertinent  efforts  in  connection  with  the  present  proposal  are  those 
related  to  industry-wide  wage  rates.  These  assumed  two  forms.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  the  industry  bracket  rates  which  generally  were  rates  10  per- 
cent below  the  average  rate  for  a  particular  job  in  the  industry  in  a  given  area. 
Extensive  bracket  minimum  rates  were  adopted  by  the  national  and  regional 
boards  for  numerous  industries.  A  compilation  of  these  rates  would,  no  doubt, 
show  that  thousands  of  such  schedules  of  rates  were  prescribed.  They  generally 
were  developed  by  tripartite  boards.  Employers  were  permitted  to  raise  their 
rates  to  the  minimum  of  the  wage  bracket  in  order  to  correct  inequality. 

The  second  method  developed  by  the  War  Labor  Board  is  the  peg-point  method. 
It  was  most  completely  matured  in  the  case  of  the  cotton-rayon  textile  decision. 
This  decision  provided  a  series  of  5  peg  rates,  in  the  case  of  the  southern  industry, 
as  follows:  Common  labor,  55  cents;  card  tender,  picker  tender,  and  spooler 
tender,  61.5  cents;  doffer,  spinning,  68  cents;  weaver,  plain  automatic.  75  cents; 
and  loomfixer,  90  cents.  With  the  issuance  of  these  key  rates,  the  War  Labor 
Board  directed  the  parties  "to  establish  through  collective  bargaining  a  more 
balanced  and  properly  alined  wage  structure  in  which  the  rates  for  semiskilled 
and  skilled  employees  provided  a  reasonable  differential  above  the  minimum 
rate."  The  above,  rates  were  to  be  used  as  guide  rates  for  kev  occupations. 
The  parties  were  instructed  that  "the  wage  rates  for  job  classifications  not  listed 
above  shall  be  bargained  by  the  parties  in  proper  relation  to  the  wage  rates 
for  the  designated  key  occupations."  The  text  of  this  decision  is  attached  as 
appendix  D.  The  above  key  occupational  rates  were  to  be  implemented  by  nego- 
itations  which  were  to  be  aided  by  the  Textile  Commission's  established  decision. 

Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  this  decision,  negotiations  were  carried  on  and 
numerous  agreements  established  with  companies  which  have  negotiated  more 
balanced  wage  structures.  We  are  attaching  as  appendix  E  a  copy  of  a  series 
of  peg  rates  developed  by  the  southern  commission  for  the  guidance  of  the  parties. 

The  success  of  this  provision  attests  to  the  practicality  of  establishing  mini- 
mum occupational  rates.  Management  protested  during  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussion that  it  was  impractical.  The  achievement  speaks  of  the  iwssibilities 
of  this  technique.  Union  contracts  on  industry-wide  bases  generally  prescribe 
such  uniform  occupational  rat^s.  In  view  of  the  widespread  nature  of  industry 
group  collective  bargaining,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  ability  to  develop, 
establish,  and  enforce  such  provisions.  The  desirability  of  this  i^rovision  is  fur- 
ther attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  in  its  policy 
recommendations  to  the  President  on  February  12,  1945,  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  peg-rate  system  of  wage  stabilization  as  a  supplement  to  a  general 
minimum  wage  law.  (See  statement  by  Solomon  Barkin  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  presented  on  October  5,  1945.)  We  are 
attaching  as  appendix  F  a  copy  of  an  article  by  Mr.  L.  Hamburger,  appearing  in 
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the  August  1939  copy  of  the  International  Labour  Review,  entitled,  "The  Exten- 
sion of  Collective  Agreements  To  Cover  Entire  Trades  and  Industries.  ihis 
article  is  a  complete  summary  as  of  the  date  it  was  published,  describing  the  pro- 
cedure common  in  most  democratic  countries  for  extending  the  terms  of  union 
contracts  to  entire  industries  where  such  contracts  represent  agreements  among 
a  substantial  propf)rtion  of  the  interests  of  an  industry.  The  most  significant 
recent  example  of  this  legislation  is  found  in  Great  Britain  where  the  same 
principle  has  been  enacted  in  a  law  entitled  "Wages  Council  Bill"  of  December 
1^4,  which  is  attached  as  appendix  G. 

CONCLUSION 

The  bill  provides  for  the  adoption  of  peg  rates  to  be  recommended  by  industry 
committees.  These  peg  rates  should  be  considered  to  be  the  structure  for  wage 
negotiations  for  individual  industries.  Wherever  practical  and  possible,  these 
peg  rates  should  be  based  upon  the  going  rates  established  in  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  and  shall  represent  extensions  of  such  agreements  as  binding 
upon  the  unorganized  or  substandard  divisions  of  the  industry.  Stable  competi- 
tion would  be  permitted  by  these  regulations.  The  practicality  of  this  provision 
is  attested  by  its  widespread  use  and  frequent  adoption  within  this  country  and 
tlie  more  recent  experiences  both  under  the  NRA  and  the  War  Labor  Board. 
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Comments  Submitted  by  Soix)mon  Barkin,  Director  of  Research  op  the  Textilh 
Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO,  Respecting  the  Statement  of  William 
J.  Jacobs,  President  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufactubebs  Association, 
October  15,  1945 

The  entire  statement  is  typical  of  the  glorification  of  slums  which  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  repeatedly  undertaken.  He  tried  to  impose  his  views  as  an  employer  mem- 
ber of  the  textile  fact-finding  panel,  but  he  was  forced  to  dissent  from  the 
majority  report  because  his  contentions  are  not  sustained  by  the  majority. 
The  proof  of  the  unsupported  character  of  his  conclusions  is  that  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  sustained  the  majority. 

His  views  are  best  expressed  by  his  dissent  in  which  he  declared  that  "the 
report  accepts  the  budget  approach  to  the  determination  of  wages  as  sound 
in  theory  and  in  principle.  I  do  not.  *  *  *  Misfortune  and  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  are  inacapable  of  helping  themselves  should,  of  course,  be 
corrected,  but  this  function  should  be  performed  by  charity  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  a  high   minimum   wage  or  a  high  living  budget." 

Here  is  an  American  citizen  who  would  have  the  American  public  and  com- 
munity subsidize  the  exploitation  of  people  by  charity.  The  textile  industry  can 
afford  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  its  workers. 

We  shall  consider  the  specific  charges  which  he  makes. 

I.  minimum  wage  legislation 

Congress  has  already  established  minimum  wage  legislation.  It  is  no  new 
adventure.  During  the  experience  under  the  original  wage-and-hour  law,  textile 
wages  moved  from  25  cents  per  hour  to  40  cents  per  hour  with  beneficial 
effects. 

IL  wage  teems 

The  data  presented  by  Mr.  Jacobs  includes  overtime  and  shift  differentials. 
They  are  not  straight-time  hourly  earnings.  Moreover,  all  of  the  increases 
granted  during  the  entire  period  were  either  the  result  of  increases  required 
under  the  wages-and-hours  law  or  orders  of  the  War  Labor  Board  Intended 
to  correct  substandard  conditions.  So,  for  example,  a  wage  increase  took  place 
in  July  1941  to  37 1/^  cents,  and  in  1942,  to  40  cents,  under  the  wages-and-hours 
law.  The  next  increase  occurred  in  September  1942,  which  increased  the  mini- 
mum to  47%  cents,  and  in  1944  to  50  cents,  and  in  1945  to  55  cents.  In  these 
cases  the  War  Labor  Board  established  these  higher  minima  by  reason  of  sub- 
standard wage  conditions  in  this  industry. 
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III.  THE  CX)ST  OF  LIVING  TEKM8 

Considerations  of  the  cost  of  living  are  immaterial  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  on  substandard  wage  condition  levels.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  living 
index,  which  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Jacobs'  statement,  relates  to  the  middle- 
income  groups  and  not  to  the  lower-incomes  gn)ups.  All  students  are  agreed 
that  the  cost  of  living  for  the  lower-income  groups  has  risen  proportionately 
greater  than  the  cost  of  living  for  the  middle-income  groups.  This  has  already 
been  covered  in  my  statement  before  the  Senate  committee  on  October  5,  1945. 

IV.    STANDARDS    OF    LIVING    AND    WHAT    IS    SUBSTANDARD 

Glorification  of  the  slums  and  depressed  living  conditions  of  the  South  does 
no  honor  to  a  forthright  man.  The  descriptions  contained  in  this  summary 
'are  so  wholly  unrepresentative  and  are  so  completely  a  product  of  a  vivid 
imagination  that  they  do  not  justify  even  a  reply.  They  are  fiction.  We,  there- 
fore, submit  merely  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  panel  of  the  textile  industry,  as 
well  as  tlie  opinion  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  in  this  case. 

1.  The  opinion  of  the  fact-finding  panel  is  as  follows : 

*'In  using  this  yardstick  to  appraise  the  present  living  standards  of  cotton- 
textile  workers  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  workers  to  whon^  it 
applies  directly — i.  e.,  workers  who  are  the  sole  support  of  a  wife  and  two  or 
more  children— and  all  other  workers  in  the  industry.  We  have  estimated  that 
a  worker  in  the  former  group  would  require  a  wage  of  71.5  cents  per  hour  to 
support  his  family  at  the  level  of  living  defined  by  the  union's  budget,  assuming 
that  he  works  2,()00  hours  a  year.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate ;  it  assumes 
that  the  worker's  wife  is  an  efficient  shopper  and  that  the  family  does  not  en- 
counter severe  illness  or  other  contingencies  not  provided  for  in  the  budget. 
From  the  industry  survey  previously  mentioned  it  appears  that  in  November 
1943  some  93  percent  of  all  southern  cotton-textile  workers  were  earning  less 
than  70  cents  an  hour.  The  proportion  earning  less  than  70  cents  per  hour 
would  be  somewhat  smaller  today  because  of  the  recent  wage  increases,  but 
would  still  be  close  to  90  percent.  Since  the  great  majority  of  all  workers  in 
the  industry  earn  less  than  70  cents  per  hour,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
great  majority  of  workers  who  are  the  sole  support  of  two  or  more  children  also 
earn  less  than  70  cents  per  hour.  The  conclusion  follows  that  textile  workers 
who  have  to  support  a  wife  and  two  children  are  now  unable  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  to  attain  the  level  of  living  provided  by  the  WPA  budget.  At  the 
hearing  the  union  called  as  witnesses  several  workers  with  children  who 
testified  concerning  their  meager  meals,  scanty  clothing,  and  inadequate  hous- 
ing. The  living  conditions  of  these  workers  were  clearly  below  the  level  of 
the  WPA  budget.  While  the  witnesses  were  only  a  very  small  sample  of  the 
workers  in  the  certified  mills,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  iintypical  except  that  all 
were  at  or  near  the  minimum  rate  and  at  least  one  had  had  considerable  illness 
in  his  family  during  the  previous  year.  As  far  as  workers  supporting  families 
with  two  or  more  children  are  concerned,  it  seems  clear  that  the  great  majority 
are  now  living  under  substandard  conditions." 

2.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  declared  that  "The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
vitally  important  cotton-textile^  manufacturing  industry  pays  the  lowest  wages 
of  any  basic  industry  in  the  country,  'its  minimum  wage  of  50  cents  per  hour 
provides  a  definitely  substandard  living,  particularly  under  present  circum- 
stances. If  any  wage  structure  is  subject  to  adjustment,  on  the  grounds  of  fair- 
ness of  equity,  this  is  it.  Nor  can  anyone  say  that  this  country,  performing 
such  gigantic  industrial  tasks,  cannot  support  more  equitable  wages  in  the 
cotton-textile  industry,  particularly  since  equitable  wages  are  a  prerequisite 
to  securing  war  goods  needed  to  fight  the  war.  The  country  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  cotton-textile  wage  scale  where  it  now  is"  (opinion  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  industry,  issued  March  18,  1945). 

We  are  attaching  herewith  appendix  A,  a  publication  entitled  "Half  a  Million 
Forgotten  People,"  a  story  of  the  cotton-textile  workers.  This  publication  de- 
scribes precisely  the  conditions  of  life  among  cotton-textile  workers  in  terms 
completely  realistic  and  accurate. 

The  completely  inaccurate  nature  and  character  of  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Jacobs  concerning  the  conditions   of  living  among  textile  workers  is  ap- 
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parent  to  all  persons  who  have  visited  the  cotton-textile  mills.  The  fact  is 
that  health  conditions  among  the  textile  workers  is  completely  unsatisfactory. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  surveys  of  nutritional  standards  prevailing 
in  a  North  Carolina  community  and  found  "the  community  was  generally  found 
to  be  moderately  malnourished  and  this  was  probably  .representative  of  quite 
large  similar  groups  in  the  State"  (American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  June 
1942,  pp.  406  to  412).  The  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  describing  the 
Southeast,  declared  that  the  low,  deficient  diet  in  the  area  was  creating  "hidden 
hunger  which  is  manifesting  chronic  fatigue,  low  thinking,  and  digestive  dis- 
turbances and  has  been  described  by  well-fed  southerners  as  general  'triflingness'  " 
(National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Regional  Planning,  Southeast,  Pt.  II, 
Washington,  1942,  p.  192).  This  shortage  in  food  consumption  is  entirely  ap- 
parent throughout  the  Southeast  textile  region. 

Individual  cases  presented  before  the  textile  fact-finding  panel  and  summar- 
ized in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Half  a  Million  Forgotten  People"  speak  eloquently 
of  the  depressed  conditions  among  the  textile  workers. 

We  are  attaching  herewith,  as  appendix  B,  a  special  study  on  housing  in 
High  Point,  which  illustrates  the  depressed  conditions  within  this  community. 

V.    A  TEST  OF   TEXTILE  PRICES  ON   WAGES 

The  complaint  that  textile  wages  might  affect  prices  is  completely  unjustified. 
The  following  is  a  record  of  profits  enjoyed  by  this  industry  within  the  last 
few  years: 

Profit  before  taxes—  Profit  before  taxes— Continued 

1936 $37,  503,  0(X)  1941 $214,  618, 000 

1937 40,  463,  000  1942 378,  000, 000 

1938  (deficit) 3,  963,  000  1943 360,  000,  000 

1939 37,525,000  1944_^ 340,000,000 

1940 71,  511,  000  1945 400,  000,  000 

In  the  year  1944  the  average  profit  before  taxes  for  employees  was  $774,  and 
the  average  annual  earnings  for  employees  were  $1,323  (table  I).  This  profit- 
employee  ratio  will  probably  increase  for  the  year  1945.  There  is  an  adequate 
profit  margin  to  absorb  the  increases  in  the  cost  which  is  here  proposed  by  raising 
the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents  without  affecting  the  price  level. 

VI.    LIQUIDATION  OF  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  liquidation  which  Mr.  Jacobs  speaks  of  is  a  shrinkage  of  spindles,  which 
was  offset  by  a  higher  spindle  output  during  these  very  same  years.  The  cause 
of  the  shrinkage  in  spindles  coincidental  with  an  increase  in  output  was  the 
result  of  higher  operating  hours  per  week  per  spindle.  Spindles  have  become 
more  productive  as  spinning  packages  have  become  larger.  New  types  of 
drafting  devices  have  been  introduced. 

We  cannot  comprehend  the  lament  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  margin 
enjoyed  by  the  industry.  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  mill  margins  for  17  cotton-cloth  constructions.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  mill  margins  are  inadequate  measures  of  actual  profits.  Many 
manufacturers  have  diverted  their  production  to  the  most  profitable  construc- 
tions rather  than  remain  on  the  staple  one.  Nevertheless,  these  data  of  mill 
margins  are  quite  significant.  The  average  mill  margin  in  the  production  year 
1941-42'was  20.55  cents  per  pound.  The  average  mill  margin  for  1940-41  was 
16.35  cents  per  pound.  The  average  mill  margin  for  the  year  1942-43  was  20.63 
cents  per  pound.  The  average  mill  margin  for  the  year  1943-44  was  20.14  cents 
per  pound.  The  average  mill  margin  for  the  year  1944-45  was  20.82  cents  per 
pound.  The  mill  margin  for  the  latest  month  for  which  material  has  been 
calculated,  namely,  September  1945,  was  22.36  cents  per  hour.  There  has  been 
an  increasing  margin  for  cotton-textile-mill  conversion.  It  must  be  realized 
that  in  the  year  1938,  mill  margins  were  9.33  cents  per  pound.  The  present 
margin  represents  about  a  150  percent  greater  margin  than  prevailed  during 
the  low  point  of  recent  years.  Not  only  has  the  mill  margin  increased,  but 
the  total  volume  of  business  has  risen  sharply  with  the  consequences  that  total 
profits  have  risen  to  unprecedented  heights. 
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VIII.  UPSETTINO  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  REGIONS 

This  obsession  which  Mr.  Jacobs  calls  into  existence  is  a  complete  myth. 

The  Textile  Fact  Finding  Commission  has  the  following  to  say  about  this 
matter: 

"The  figures  cited  above  relate  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  There  remains 
the  question  of  how  cotton-textile  wage  rates  compare  with  other  wage  rates  in 
the  Southern  States.  Table  13,  derived  from  a  publication  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Atlanta,  compares  weekly  earnings  of  workers  in  cotton  textiles  and 
certain  other  industries  for  the  second  quarter  of  1043  in  the  sixth  Federal  Reserve 
district,  which  includes  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Tennessee.  Table  G  prepared  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  presents  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  industries  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  December  1943-January  1944. 

"Table  14  indicates  that  the  weekly  earnings  of  cotton-textile  workers  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1943  were  must  below  weekly  earnings  for  a  group  of  selected 
industries,  including  the  tran.sportation  equipment,  construction,  iron  and  steel, 
munitions,  chemical,  nonferrous  metal,  paper  and  pulp,  and  printing  industries, 
but  were  higher  than  service  industries  and  basic  lumbering. 

"Table  6  indicates  that  in  North  Carolina  the  hourly  earnings  of  cotton-textile 
workers  were  quite  close  to  those  of  workers  in  the  dyeing  and  flni.shing,  furni- 
ture, seamless  hosiery,  knit  goods,  paper  box,  and  ra.von  industries.  Textile  wages 
were  substantially  below  wages  in  the  tobacco,  full-fashioned  hosiery,  woolen, 
pulp  mill,  and  printing  industries,  and  much  below  wage  rates  in  munitions 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  cotton-textile  wages  were  considerably  above  wages 
in  the  brick  and  tile,  cottonseed  oil,  fertilizer,  and  lumber  industries.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  in  all  manufacturing  were  05.1  cents  and  in  cotton  goods  57.4 
cents.  The  corresponding  figures  for  January-February  1941  were  48.8  for  all 
manufacturing  and  40.0  for  cotton  goods.  The  increased  spread  between  the 
average  for  cotton  goods  and  the  average  for  all  manufacturing  is  due  mainly 
to  the  establishment  in  the  state  of  munitions  industries  paying  wage  rates  above 
average. 

"Common  labor  rates  in  the  certified  mills  are  in  line  with  or  above  common 
labor  rates  for  other  industries  in  the  areas  except  metal-processing  industries. 
The  union's  request  for  a  common-labor  rate  of  60  cents  is  above  the  bracket  for 
common  labor  in  any  industry  in  the  fourth  region  including  basic  iron  and  steel. 

"Rates  for  maintenance  carpenters,  electricians,  and  machinists  in  the  certified 
mills  are  far  below  brackets  for  these  occupations  in  other  industries.  The 
union's  request  is  lower  than  the  brackets  set  for  these  occupations  in  other  indus- 
tries for  class  A  machinists  but  is  higher  than  the  brackets  set  for  class  B  ma- 
chinists and  industrial  mechanics.  The  rates  for  firemen  and  watchmen  in  the 
certified  mills  are,  in  general,  at  or  above  the  brackets  for  these  occupations  in 
other  industries  in  the  areas  involved." 

Table  I. — Annual  employee  earnings  and  annual  net  income  before  taxes  per 
employee  in  the  cotton-textile  industry,  1936-44 


Year 

Employ- 
ment 

Average  an- 
nual earnings 
per  employee 

Consolidated 
net  income 
before  taxes 

Average  net 
income  be- 
fore taxes 

per  employee 

1936-. 

390.400 
432.  885 
369. 879 
396.000 
412,000 
478.000 
505.950 
486. 492 
439.  492 
» 420,  000 

$682 

732 

649 

709 

736 

904 

1.101 

1,211 

1,323 

$37.  503.  000 

40, 463, 000 

>  3.963,000 

37.  525.  000 

71.511.000 

214.  618, 000 

378.  000, 000 

350.000.000 

340,  OOO.^XX) 

400.000.000 

196 

1937 

93 

1938 

(') 

1939 

95 

1940 

174 

1941 

449 

1942 .          . 

747 

1943 

719 

1944 

774 

1945 

952 

>/i.^- 


LL. 


w 


^ 


J  Deficit. 
'  Estimate. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  OflRce  of  Price  Administration. 
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Exhibit  52 

Statement  of  Paul  R  Chbistopher,  National  CIO  Representative  for  the 
South,  Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  October 
12, 1945 

The  southern  worker  appeals  to  your  committee  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  present  bill.  We  need  the  assistance  of  congressional  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  highly  inequitable  situation  prevailing  in  the  Southern  States.  Hundreds 
of  thousands 'of  workers  throughout  these  States  are  not  now  earning  a  decent 
living  wage.  In  fact,  their  income  hardly  permits  these  workers  to  meet  even 
the  WPA  subsistence  level  which  had  been  set  up  for  relief  workers  during  the 
days  of  1933-34  when  the  cost  of  living  was  one-half  to  one-third  what  it  is 

today.  ,  -  ,, 

Our  efforts  created  wide  varieties  of  tools  of  war.  We,  the  workers  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  the  Cumberlands,  of  the  Piedmont,  of  the  Coastal  Plateau, 
of  all  the  nine  'Southern  States  I  represent,  have  built  and  created  the  tools 
of  war.  We  worked  in  the  bag-loading  plants;  we  built  ships;  we  produced 
aluminum;  we  spun  and  wove  textiles  for  the  Army;  we  built  airplanes,  les; 
we  produced  the  atomic  bomb.  We  are  the  hard-working  productive  workers 
who  are  ready  to  serve  America  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

The  workers  of  the  South  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  economic  disfranchise- 
ment. The  South  is  rich  country  even  though  its  resources  have  been  misused. 
The  South  can  pay  its  people  a  living  wage.  The  South  can  and  must  afford  its 
working  citizens  protection  against  those  employers  who  are  unwilling  to  pay 
even  a  subsistence  wage.  There  is  no  eternal  dictum  that  we  shall  be  bound 
to  neglect  and  to  poverty.  . 

We  have  seen  the  reluctant  employer  comply  with  NRA  laws,  with  the  Wages 
and  Sours  Act,  and  with  the  War  Labor  Board  rules.  They  have  paid  these 
increases  in  wages  required  by  law  and  by  governmental  directives.  They  have 
not  been  ruined.  Their  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future  were  never  realized. 
Actually  the  reverse  happened.  Every  time  they  increased  their  wages  they 
became  more  prosperous.     Industry  began  to  enjoy  more  profits. 

They  found  newer  and  cheaper  methods  of  production.  They  found  that 
their  workers  became  more  productive.  The  employers  are  beginning  to  learn 
the  lesson  that  the  cheapest  worker  is  the  one  who  is  paid  the  highest  wage. 
He  is  the  most  productive  worker.  The  secret  of  low  costs  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  has  been  high  wages.  The  southern  employer  is  just  beginning 
to  learn  this  elementary  lesson.  We  must  help  him  learn  it  since  he  has  been 
a  most  reluctant  student.  The  elimination  of  substandard  wages  is  imperative, 
if  American  industry  is  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  potential  productive  power 
of  American  workers. 

Low  wages  have  hindered  the  South.  They  have  not  resulted  in  new  in- 
dustries. They  have  brought  some  sweat  shops  but  no  real  industries.  More  new 
plants  have  recently  been  built  in  high-wage  areas  than  in  low-wage  areas.  In- 
dustry goes  where  there  are  markets.  High  wages  make  for  markets.  Let  us 
have  higher  wages  and  we  will  build  our  own  industries  in  the  South. 

We  know  what  our  workers  are  worth.  We  built  the  new  atomic  bomb  at  a 
minimum  of  65  cents.  We  cannot  believe  that  our  wages  will  be  depressed. 
Our  country  has  new  resources  and  i)ower.  The  factories  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
employed  our  southern  workers.    They  proved  their  worth. 

We  must  not  disillusion  the  workers  at  these  plants  by  now  turning  them 
back  to  low  wages  of  40  or  50  cents  an  hour.  Nor  must  we  disillusion  our  soldiers 
and  our  industrial  workers  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  tools  of 
war.  They  have  worked  during  all  the  war  years,  hoping  that  at  least  we  would 
banish  fear  of  want  in  America.  A  wage  below  65  cents  means  abject  want.  We 
cannot  believe  that  you,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  will  permit  this 
condition  to  continue.  You  cannot  permit  the  disillusionment  of  the  last  war 
to  develop.  Yon  cannot  allow  the  reaction  and  disappointment  which  led  to 
fascism  and  nazism  to  take  root  in  this  country. 

The  workers  of  the  South  need  legislation  protection.  We  are  not  complete- 
ly organized.  We  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  misguided  employers,  who  thought 
they  could  only  make  profit  by  sweating  workers  and  underpaying  them.  Our 
workers  may  have  been  inarticulate;  they  have  only  recently  responded  to  the 
calls  for  freedom  and  for  industrial  rights.  We  ask  that  you  help  us  avoid 
having  to  fight  for  our  rights  on  the  picket  line.  Give  us  the  protection  of  legis- 
lation and  our  labor  will  enrich  society  and  improve  our  own  status. 
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There  can  be  no  better  way  of  promoting  southern  well-being  than  by  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  minimum.  The  solid  block  of  southern  workers  expect 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  this  bill.  They  expect  that  their 
sacrifices  during  the  war  shall  have  not  been  in  vain.  Millions  of  us  remained  in 
the  low-paid  industries  in  order  to  turn  out  the  tools  of  war.  We  now  expect  to 
be  rewarded  by  a  decent  living  wage.  Millions  went  to  other  districts  to  produce 
war  material.  These  workers  would  like  to  come  back  but  they  will  not  if 
wages  in  the  South  remain  very  low.  Many  discharged  soldiers  are  now  leaving 
the  South  because  they  have  come  to  expect  living  wages  and  decent  working  con- 
ditions. Too  many  of  our  very  best  citizens  will  not  remain  in  the  South,  be- 
cause of  low  economic  standards.  Many  persons  want  to  establish  new  businesses 
in  the  South,  but  are  discouraged  because  there  is  only  a  limited  market.  We 
need  new  industry ;  but  new  industry  needs  a  market  to  which  it  can  sell.  Ade- 
quate wages  will  produce  this  market 

Some  industries  are  already  paying  65  cents  in  the  South.  The  largest  low- 
paid  industries,  such  as  textiles,  can  easily  bring  rates  up  to  65  cents  because  the 
higher  wages  are  already  established  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  can 
compete  on  an  equal  basis,  man  for  man  and  hour  for  hour,  with  industry  iu 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Pay  us  the  same  wages  as  other  workers  and,  if 
management  will  do  its  share,  we  are  sure  that  the  results  will  be  in  our  favor. 

Gentlemen,  we  ask  you  to  approve  the  65  cent  minimum.  The  cost  of  living 
has  risen,  rents  are  higher,  the  only  clothes  we  buy  are  very  costly.  We  need 
the  65  cents.  Remember,  that  out  of  these  low  wages  we  have  deducted  social 
security,  income  and  local  taxes.  In  a  number  of  our  Southern  States  we  also 
pay  sales  taxes  on  most  of  the  things  we  buy.  We  want  to  pay  our  doctor 
bills;  we  want  to  help  support  our  churches;  we  want  to  enjoy  decent  homes. 
We  can  only  do  these  things  if  you  will  set  a  wage  floor  which  will  give  us  the 
income  we  need  to  buy  this  kind  of  a  livelihood.  The  employers  need  a  wage 
floor  to  protect  them  from  cut-throat  competition.  We  need  a  wage  floor  to 
protect  us  from  star\'ation. 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  miraculous  production  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  ac- 
complished by  southern  workers  whose  labors  were  inspired  by  a  65-cent  minimum 
wage.  Give  us  the  inspiration  and  the  means  to  produce  all  those  things  which 
we  must  have  to  lead  fuller  and  better  lives  which  the  atomic  age  requires  of  us. 
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Statement  of  H.  W.  Bbown,  President,  Internationat.  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, A.  F.  OF  L.  Before  the  CoMMiTn<:E  on  Education  and  Labor  in  Support  of 
Senate  Bill  1349  to  Amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

I  am  H.  W.  Brown,  president,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  (A.  F. 
of  L.)  with  oflSces  at  Ninth  and  Mount  Vernon  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists  represents  some  700,000  American 
citizens  who  are  employed  in  all  types  of  industries.  I  am  appearing  here  in 
behalf  of  Senate  bill  1349,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  many  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  economic  pattern  of  our  Nation.  The  cost  of  living  has  sub- 
stantially increased.  Wages  also  have  been  increased.  During  the  war  period 
take-hiome  pay  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  return  to  the  normal 
workweek  at  current  straight-time  earnings  will  not  adequately  support  our 
peacetime  ecenomy.  This  means  that  we  must  follow  one  of  two  courses,  either 
raise  wages  or  lower  prices.  During  the  reconversion  period  lowering  prices 
cannot  be  accomplished  very  readily.  Many  manufacturers  have  reconverted 
their  plants  on  overtime  schedules.  They  have  invested  the  cost  of  this  labor 
and  they  must  now  sell  their  goods  at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  recover 
the  investment.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  available  consumer  goods  have  been 
produced  with  labor  costs  that  are  64  percent  higher  today  than  they  were  in  1939. 
With  the  return  to  the  40-hour  week  industry  would  be  well  able  to  raise  straight 
time  hourly  wages  at  lonst  20  percent.  The  economies  affected  by  the  shorter 
workweek  will  more  than  offset  this  increase. 

Authorities  generally  agree  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  increase 
wages.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  economic  problem  facing  labor 
will  result  in  a  general  upvt^ard  revision  of  wage  rates. 
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These  events  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  bill.  Since  1939  straight-time 
average  earnings  have  increased  44.3  percent  or  a  little  over  26  cents  an  hour 
The  1944  dollar  has  a  purchasing  value  of  72  percent  of  our  1939  dollar  when 
measured  by  the  adjusted  cost-of-living  index.  The  cost  of  living  according  to 
the  much  disputed  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  has  since  1939  increased  from 
100.8  to  129,  using  the  period  of  1935-39  as  a  base  of  100.  Labor  has  never 
csreea  that  this  index  reflects  an  accurate  picture  of  the  actual  cost  of  living. 
We  contend  that  the  actual  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is  somewhat  nearer 
140  using  1935-39  as  a  base  of  100.  In  the  latter  part  of  1943  a  report  submitted 
by  the  labor  members  of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Living  stated 
that  a  survey  by  the  labor  members  indicated  that  the  cost  of  living  had  risen 
43  5  percent  from  Januarv  1941  to  December  1943  whereas  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  showed  only  a  23.4  percent  increase.  Since  that  report  was 
submitted  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  admitted  its  index  is  low  by  a  few 
points  The  Mitchell  committee,  an  impartial  committee  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  study  its  Cost  of  Living  Index,  and  the  majority 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Living  agreed  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  index  was  low  by  approximately  4  points.  In  any  event  we 
all  know  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  considerably  since  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  passed.  Moreover  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  appreciable  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  next  few  years.  All  indications  are  that 
prices  will  go  still  higher,  and  a  higher  cost  of  living  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  to  raise  the  statutory  minimum  rates  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

President  Truman  in  his  last  message  to  Congress,  recognized  higher  wages 
are  necessary  when  he  advised  Congress  to  consider  for  itself  an  increase  in  sal- 
aries. The  House  has  already  provided  an  increase  for  its  members.  Certainly 
if  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  feel  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  necessi- 
tates increasing  salaries  above  $10,000  yearly,  the  worker  ekeing  out  an  existence 
on  40  cents  an  hour  should  receive  favorable  consideration  for  an  increase  of  his 
hourly  rate  to  a  minimum  of  65  cents  with  provisions  for  increasing  this  mini- 
mum to  75  cents  in  2  years.  I  want  to  make  myself  clear,  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  Congress  increasing  salaries  for  its  Members  as  I  feel  there  is  a 
need  for  adjustments  in  the  upper  brackets  as  well  as  in  the  lower  ones. 

The  group  of  workers  who  will  benefit  by  this  measure  suffer  most  by  the 
upward  rise  of  our  cost  of  living.  They  represent  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
economy  and  Congress  should  provide  that  they  receive  adequate  pay  to  maintain 
a  decent  American  standard  of  living.  The  need  for  increasing  the  minimums 
is  greater  today  than  was  the  need  for  the  minimums  of  1938.  Today,  however, 
we  are  fortunate  in  that  the  Nation  is  in  a  better  financial  position  to  pay  the 
proposed  increases  advocated  in  this  bill.  Today,  only  34  percent  of  all  workers 
are  receiving  less  than  65  cents  an  hour,  the  minimum  proposed  by  this  bill, 
whereas  in  1939,  800,000  workers  were  receiving  less  than  the  25  cents  minimum 
proposed  by  the  act  at  that  time.  In  April  1939,  650,000  employees  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were  receiving  less  than  30  cents  an  hour. 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes  have  increased  119  percent  from  1939  to  1943, 
rising  from  over  4  billion  in  1839  to  8  billion  900  million  in  1943.  Estimates  indi- 
cate that  profits  after  taxes  for  1944  will  be  slightly  lower  than  they  were  in  1943 
which  was  a  banner  year  for  all  industry. 

While  there  are  no  accurnte  statistics  available  as  to  the  profits  of  the  low- 
wage  industries  it  appears  that  the  minimums  proposed  by  this  bill  can  be  put 
into  effect  without  upsetting  the  economy  of  those  industries.  It  may  necessitate 
slight  price  increases  but  we  contend  price  increases  are  justifiable  when  mini- 
mum living  standards  are  endangered. 

I  know  this  committee  has  heard  reams  of  testimony  concerning  minimum 
budget  needs.  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed 
a  minimum  budget  of  $1,020  was  considered  sufficient  to  provide  basic  maintenance 
for  a  family  of  four.  Congress  provided  a  minimum  of  $800  to  meet  this  standard. 
Today  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  $1,752  to  provide  basic  minimum  budget 
for  a  family  of  four.  The  Heller  committee  estimates  that  a  budget  for  a  wage 
earner's  family  of  four  will  need  a  $2,964  yearly  salary.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates  that  it  will  take  $1,673  *for  a  maintenance  budget  for  four 
people  or  an  increase  of  about  64  percent  over  the  1939  budget. 

We  maintain  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  duty  to  maintain  adequate 
statutory  minimum  wage  rates  which  guarantee  a  decent  American  standard 
of  living.  If  Congress  fails  to  pass  this  bill  the  purpose  of  the  minimum  wage 
features  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  in  fact  be  a  mockery  and  a  mean- 
ingless expression  of  Congress. 
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aPw.!!^!"!!"""'^  provided  by  this  bill  will  restore  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  wage  floors  comparable  to  the  ininiimims  essential  in  1938  It  will  add 
dignity  to  the  act,  lifting  it  from  a  mere  statement  of  policy  to  a  niece  of  social 
legislation  worthy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ^ 

^^i''  P'?«,V'"'^'1\  ^'^  l'"^^?^^'^  ^^^  passage  of  this  measure  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
TN7ird  fulWIing  the  administration's  full-employment  program  It  will  bring  it 
about  without  the  aid  of  Federal  spending.  Moreover,  it  will  bring  about  an  up- 
wai  d  revision  in  the  low  wages  group  on  a  noncompetitive  basis.  Generally  when 
Mage  rates  are  revised  upward  by  collective  bargaining  those  firms  increasing 
wages  first  do  so  at  a  decided  competitive  disadvantage  with  those  employers  who 
refuse  to  increase  wages,  and  unless  a  substantial  part  of  an  industry  is  organized 
wages  are  not  raised  to  the  proper  le\:el.  uu5»tiy  i*  organizea 

^i^ll^.^l^^''^l''\^^''^  '^  ^^'f  n^^«»"'"^  f»i's  enactment  into  law  industrial  unrest 
will  result  in  the  low  wage  industries. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  witnesses  in  supporting  legislation  of  this  type 
and  economists  appearing  before  committees  must  in  a  larfe  measure  d  aw  on 
statistics  indexes,  and  data,  all  based  on  averages.  I  want  to  point  out  g('ntle- 
men,  that  these  averages  mean  that  at  least  a  substantial  number  of  people  who 

?^^^.Kf'^^"^T''  ''^''^''^'^  "^^^""^  ^«''  ^^^^^  ^*^''^»  ^^e  averages  indicate.  There  are  over 
1,J0U,(X)()  employees  m  manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  transportation  com- 
munications, and  public  utilities  who  still  receive  less  than  r^O  cents  an  hour. 

LIMITATION  AMENDMENT 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  section  of  the  bill  which  provides  that  action  by  em- 
ployees to  recover  claims  under  the  act  must  be  filed  within  5  years.  During  the 
hearings  on  the  Gwynne  bill  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  we  i4om- 
mended  that  a  5-  or  6-year  period  should  be  enacted  as  a  limit  to  file  for  claims 
under  the  act.  Your  committee  recalls  that  the  Gwynne  bill  sought  to  limit  the 
time  to  2  years  or  less  if  the  States  had  shorter  periods.  We  believe  Congress 
should  enact  a  5-year  period  to  prevent  the  States  from  passing  laws  which  pro- 
vide for  shorter  periods.  Many  States  have  already  adopted  laws  which  limit 
the  time  for  filing  claims  to  shorter  periods.  We  contend  that  only  Congress  had  a 
right  to  limit  the  period  in  which  claims  could  be  filed  and  we  advocated  congres- 
sional action  in  the  interests  of  uniformity  instead  of  individual  State  action  We 
believe  any  shorter  period  than  5  years  proposed  by  this  bill  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  employees  whom  the  act  is  supposed  to  protect. 

AMENDMENT    AFFECTING    MOTOR    CARRIERS    ACT 

Our  organization  recommends  that  the  committee  give  further  consideration 
to  amending  section  13  (b)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We  suggest  that 
the  proposed  bill  be  amended  so  that  those  employees  of  the  motor  carriers  who 
are  now  exempted  be  placed  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  regardless 
of  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  established  qualifications 
and  maximum  hours  of  service  regulations.  At  the  present  time  only  the  drivers 
and  the  helpers  are  covered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulation 
However,  the  courts  have  ruled  all  those  employees  who  affect  the  safety  of 
operations  of  the  carriers'  equipment  are  covered.  This  includes  the  mechanics. 
It  does  not  affect  painters  and  bodyn>?n,  oilers,  and  others.  This  gives  rise  to 
many  vexing  problems  in  many  garages  owned  by  motor  carriers.  Some  of  the 
mechanics  are  permitted  to  work  unlimited  hours  without  overtime  payment 
whereas  those  who  do  not  affect  the  safety  of  operation  must  be  paid  time  and 
one-half  after  40  hours.  . 

If  the  bill  were  enacted  into  law  as  it  now  reads,  all  of  the  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  motor  carriers  except  the  drivers  and  helpers  would  be  covered 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  provided  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comanis- 
sion  issues  no  further  regulations.  We  fear  that  immediately  after  the  passage' 
of  this  bill  as  it  now  reads,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be  called 
on  to  issue  further  regulations. 

Our  organization  wants  to  see  all  mechanics  covered  bv  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Strictly  from  our  point  of  view,  the  I.  A.  of  M.  would  like  to 
have  your  committee  amend  the  paragraph  beginning  with  line  9  and  ending 
with  line  14,  inclusive,  of  page  12  of  the  proposed  bill  to  prevent  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  issuing  further  regulations  which  would  exempt 
employees  who  would  not  be  exempted  as  the  bill  now  reads. 

As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  that  the  committee  consider  the  entire  conflict 
in  jurisdiction  between  the  Motor  Carriers  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
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Act.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  any  person  covered  by  section  2(H  of  the 
Motor  Carriers  Act' should  not  be  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
The  purpose  of  section  204  is  to  prevent  the  working  of  long  hours  which  woum 
cause  fatigue  and  accidents ;  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  prevents  unfair  competitive  advantages  between  employers  willing  to  observe 
the  40-hour  week  and  those  who  are  not. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  not  pre- 
scribe maximum,  weekly  or  daily  hours  for  employees  who  are  at  the  same  time 
covered  by  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  fact 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says  you  cannot  work  an  employee 
move  than  60  hours  in  1  week  does  not  prevent  his  employer  from  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  him  time  and  one-half  after  he  has  worked  40  of  those  00  hours. 
We  would  eliminate  the  exemption  of  any  person  covered  by  section  204  of  the 
Motor  Carriers  Act.  In  any  event  we  desire  an  am»endment  which  eliminates 
the  present  exemption  for  mechanics  who  affect  the  safety  of  the  carriers 
equipment. 

EXTENDING  COVERAGE  OF  ACT 

The  amendments  proposed  by  this  bill  which  will  cover  employees  engaged 
in  the  processing  of  agricultural  products,  fishing,  fish  processing  and  handling, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  exemption  of  seamen  is  highly  desirable.  There  is 
ivallv  no  good  reason  why  these  employees  should  not  be  covered  by  the  act; 
thev  need  its  protection  and  we  urge  your  committee  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

AMENDMENT  TO  ESTABUSH  MINIM UMS  FOR  HIGHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Our  organization  is  not  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  establishing  minimums 
for  higher  classifications  by  law.  We  feel  that  the  purpose  that  the  amendments 
in  this  bill  endeavors  to  establish  can  be  best  accomplished  by  collective  bargain- 
ing. It  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  this  bill  was  adopted, 
that  it  would  cause  considerable  complications  in  its  administration. 

THE  CHILD  LABOR  AMENDMENT 

Organized  labor  has  always  been  in  accord  with  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 
We  see  no  useful  pui-pose  in  restating  here  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  section 
of  the  proposed  bill.  This  committee  has  reams  of  testimony  which  prove  that 
the  amendment  should  be  adopted.  We  rest  our  position  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  on  the  statement  that  we  endorse  it. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  NOT  COVERED  BY  THE  PEPPER  BILL 

We  also  urge  your  committee  to  give  consideration  to  an  amendment  proposed 
by  the  administrator  of  the  act  which  would  authorize  him  to  bring  action 
directly  to  recover  wages  due  under  the  act.  Such  an  amendment  will  be  an 
ines'tiinable  aid  in  securing  compliance  to  the  act  and  will  aid  in  speeding  uniform 
compliance  to  the  intent  and  desire  Congress  bad  in  mind  when  the  act  was  parsed. 
Under  the  present  law  the  majority  of  employees  are  reluctant  to  institute  court 
proceedings  in  their  own  behalf.  This  is  obviously  unfair  to  employers  who  are 
abiding  by  the  law. 

Our  organization  would  also  urge  your  committee  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  an  amendment  to  the  act  which  will  require  the  payment  of  time  and  one-half 
after  S  hours  work  in  one  day.  We  have  never  felt  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  permit  an  employer  to  work  his  employees  long 
hours  for  a  few  days  in  the  week  arid  then  send  them  home  for  the  rest  of  the 
week  to  escape  the  payment  of  premium  rates  were  fair.  We  feel  that  the  over- 
time provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  are  more  in  accord  with  the  general 
practice  of  industry  and  should  be  applied  to  those  industries  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Such  an  amendment  would  be  a  progressive  step  toward 
uniform  labor  standards.     Now  w<mld  be  a  good  time  to  bring  this  about. 

With  these  additions,  we  urge  your  committee  to  recommend  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  It  will  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  Government's  pledge  to  maintain  a 
deecnt  and  adequate  American  standard  of  living. 

I  thank  you. 
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Exhibit  54 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMICN'S  AND  WARE- 
HOUSEMEN'S UNION  IN  SUPPORT  OF  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1938  (S.  1349) 

(For  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  CIO  :  Harry 
Bridges,  president ;  J.  R.  Robertson,  first  vice  president ;  M.  P.  Johnson,  second 
vice  president;  Louis  Goidblatt,  secretary-treasurer) 

iNTRODUCrriON 

The  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  CIO,  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  submit  a  written  statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  In  support  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  incorporated  in  S.  1349. 

The  union,  on  behalf  of  its  6r),000  members  employed  in  continental  United 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  primarily  engaged  in  the  warehousing, 
longshore,  and  sugar  industries,  joins  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
to  which  it  is  affiliated,  in  supporting  the  increase  in  statutory  minimum  wages, 
and  the  extension  of  coverage  incorporated  in  S.  1349. 

The  economic  condition  facing  our  counti-y  today,  in  many  respects,  parallels 
the  condition  prevailing  when  the  FLSA  was  first  adopted.  We  face  problems 
of  employment  and  jobs,  rather  than  last  year's  problems  of  manpower  and 
workers  to  fill  jobs.  We  face  the  necessity  of  stabilizing  and  directing  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  our  country  so  that  the  people  who  comprise  the  United  States 
and  as  servicemen  and  workers  fought  and  won  a  war  for  freedom  can  live  in 
health  and  decency. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  limiting  hours  does  two  things — it  places 
a  limit  upon  the  hours  constituting  a  healthy  and  normal  workweek,  and  it 
provides  a  penalty  for  employment  of  workers  in  excess  of  the  stated  hours 
ceiling.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  ILWU,  to  be  brought  out  in  oral  testimony  by 
President  Harry  Bridges,  that  the  present  act  is  inadequate  in  its  control  of  hours 
and  tliat  amendments  other  than  those  incorporat«»d  in  S.  1.349  are  essential. 

In  the  matter  of  wages  the  act  set  a  statutory  floor  of  40  cents  an  hour,  predi- 
cated upon  pay  rolls  and  prices  prevailing  when  the  act  was  adopted  in  1938. 
Time  and  inflation  have  shown  that  minimum  to  be  inadequate.  It  was  inade- 
quate at  1938  prices  because  it  permitted  a  less  than  maintenance  living  standard. 
It  is  totally  inadequate  in  the  face  of  inflated  prices  and  new  tax  burdens  on  low 
income  groups.  The  75-cent  minimum  would  be  a  distinct  boon  to  the  millions  of 
workers  at  substandard  wage  rates.  It  can  be  achieved  without  undue  burden  on 
the  national  economy  and  should  be  approved. 

The  extension  of  coverage  of  the  hours  and  wage  provisions  of  the  act  provided 
by  S.  13-49  will  do  much  to  tighten  the  gaps  in  the  present  structure  of  wage-hour 
control  and  will  remedy  the  injustices  whicli  have  resulted  from  overliberal 
statutory  exemption  and  accordingly  overgenerous  administrative  exemptions 
under  the  existing  law's  language. 

The  ILWU  supports  the  bill,  but  urges  that  serious  consideration  be  given  its 
proposed  amendments  on  hours  and  coverage.  We  believe  the  passage  of  the  bill 
is  essential  to  gear  our  national  economy  to  the  pressing  tasks  of  reconversion 
and  peace. 

S.  1349  AND  THE  Warehousing,  Wholesaling,  and  Distribution  Industries 

•-  I.  the  industry 

The  warehousing,  wholesaling,  and  distribution  industries  lie  between  the 
boundaries  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  which  store  and  warehouse  com- 
modities in  raw  arid  finished  form  incidental  to  the  manufacturing  process,  and 
the  retailing  establishments  which  store  and  ship  incidental  to  such  retailing. 
It  forms  an  economic  unit,  and  constitutes  a  distinct  branch  of  American  indus- 
try. (See  exhibit  1,  concept  of  the  industry  as  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. ) 

The  chief  functions  of  the  warehouse,  wholesale,  and  distribution  industry  are 
the  following : 

(1)  Receiving  and  shipping  of  goods. 
<2)  Maintaining  inventories. 
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(3)  Physically  storing,  assembling,  and  grading  goods  in  large  lots,  break- 
ing bulk  and  repackaging  for  redistribution  in  smaller  lots.  

(4)  Other  services  incidental  to  storage  and  distribution,  for  example, 
refrigeration  and  minor  processing,  such  as  coffee  roasting.  ... 

These  functions  are  performed  by  all  sections  of  the  warehouse  industry,  re- 
gardless of  their  commercial  classification  into  the  categories  ot  wholesale  ware- 
house, retail  chain  store  warehouse,  or  public  warehouse.  ^  ^.  i.  -k 

Distribution  within  the  boundaries  of  the  warehouse,  wholesale  and  aistriDu- 
tion  field  may  take  the  form  of  single  commodity  distribution,  sales  line  distribu- 
tion (such  as  grocery  warehousers  and  wholesalers  and  drug  warehousers  ana 
wholesalers)  or  a  general  merchandising  distribution  as  exemplified  by  companies 
such  as  Butler  Bros.,  or  the  mail-order  houses  of  Montgomery  Ward  and  Sears, 
Roebuck.  These  warehousing,  wholesaling,  and  distributing  firms  serve  the 
general  market  or  may  warehouse  for  one  specific  company.  In  any  case,  they 
are  part  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  Business,  1939,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 200,000  establishments  engaged  in  wholesale  distribution  with  a  total 
sales  volume  of  $62,500,000,000.  The  latest  available  figure  (1935)  of  the 
number  of  warehouse  employees  in  the  United  States  shows  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  of  a  million  workers.  Of  these  the  largest^  ^"™^^^' 
187  4'^4  or  76  percent,  were  employed  in  the  wholesale  field;  32,785,  or  13.^ 
percent',  were  employed  in  public  warehouses ;  and  26,322  or  10.8  percent  were 
employed  in  warehouses  of  chain-store  organizations. 

II.  competition  in  the  industry 

The  warehousing  and  wholesaling  field  is  a  highly  competitive  one  both  as 
between  different  industry  groups  and  regions  of  the  country. 

Within  a  given  area,  various  forms  of  storage  warehousing  and  distribution 
are  in  direct  competition  with  one  another.  For  example,  if  the  rates  of  ter- 
minal storage  Jind  distribution  are  unusually  cheap  it  pays  the  wholesale  market 
to  handle  its  distribution  directly  from,  such  terminal  which  is  the  first  place 
of  rest  for  manv  commodities  after  leaving  the  factory.  If,  however,  terminal 
rates  are  high,  or  if  storage  is  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  wholesaler  will 
then  consider  use  of  space  in  a  public  warehouse.  The  public  warehouse  rents 
space  and  handles  distribution  of  commodities  for  the  wholesaler  so  as  to  meet 
his  daily  requirements.  ,    ,      , 

Further,  the  nature  of  wholesaling  or  the  rates  charged  to  wholesalers  by 
the  terminal  or  public  warehouse  will  determine  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  private  warehouse.  This  is  true  both  of  warehouses  who  distribute  to  the 
market  at  large  and  of  warehouses  maintained  by  retail  outlets.     (See  exhibits 

2  and  3.) 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  ILWU  in  the  organization  of  those  workers 
that  the  rates  of  pay  in  terminals,  in  public  warehouses  and  in  private  ware- 
houses are  directly  connected  with  each  other.  In  many  cases  our  organiza- 
tional work  began  in  terminals  and  public  warehouses.  We  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  event  wages  were  raised  to  a  certain  level  in  terminals  and 
public  warehouses,  the  wholesalers  would  then  move  their  storage  out  of  the 
terminals  and  public  warehouses  and  into  private  warehouses  where  they  could 
secure  workers  at  lower  pay.  In  order  to  protect  wage  scales  in  public  ware- 
houses, it  was  then  necessary  to  move  into  organization  of  private  warehouses, 
inasmuch  as  the  rates  of  all  these  workers  were  geared  one  to  the  other. 

To  demonstrate  further :  A  grocery  might  maintain  a  warehouse  to  service  its 
own  stores.  Its  rates  of  storage,  warehousing,  and  distribution  are  in  direct 
competition  with  the  rates  charged  by  grocery  warehouses  distributing  to  the 
market  at  large  (such  as  independent  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  etc.).  In 
the  event  rates  in  the  public  storage  warehouses  or  general  grocery  warehouses 
were  out  of  line  with  those  in  the  private  warehouses,  commodity  distribution 
would  move  away  from  such  public  or  general  grocery  warehouses  to  the  private 
grocery  warehouses.  The  history  of  collective  bargaining  has  substantiated 
this  process  in  every  detail.     ( See  exhibit  4. ) 

When  proper  collective  bargaining  contracts  are  secured  they  must  by  their 
very  nature  provide  for  identical  wages  and  conditions  of  work  for  the  em- 
ployees of  public  warehouses,  general  wholesalers  and  private  warehouses.  Any 
other  method  of  organization  or  collective  bargaining  results  in  the  union  be- 
coming the  instrument  for  shifting  employment  away  from  the  organized  workers 
to  the  unorganized  workers,  or  away  from  the  establishment  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  pay  to  that  paying  a  lower  rate. 
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The  identical  principle  should  be  applied  in  considering  the  propriety  of 
minimum  wage  legislation,  and  it  is  evident  that  only  hy  an  adequate  minimum 
wage  can  we  avoid  shifting  of  employment  away  from  the  higlier  paying  sec- 
tions of  the  industry  to  the  lower  paying  sections  of  the  industry,  thereby  giving 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  the  employers  whose  low  wage  standards  "per- 
petuate those  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  the 
workers." 

The  warehousing  industry  is  highly  competitive,  not  only  within  given  locali- 
ties but  also  between  various  regions  of  the  country.  Warehousing  and  wholo- 
saling  are  also  in  competition  with  direct  distribution.  Where  warehousing  and 
wholesaling  call  for  a  fair  rate  of  pay  in  one  community  but  becau.se  of  lack  of 
union  organization  or  inadequate  minimum  wage  legislation  there  is  a  lower 
rate  at  another  community,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  profitable  for  the  em- 
ployer to  do  his  distributing  from  the  cheai)er  point  of  operation.  When  we 
take  into  account  other  forms  of  transportation,  such  as  overnight  truck  drivers 
within  a  radius  of  500  miles,  we  recognize  the  full  sfgniflcance  of  , the  need 
for  an  adequate  minimum  wage  over  the  widest  possible  field.  (See  exhibits 
5,  6.  and  7.) 

In  the  wholesaling  field  this  high  degree  of  competition  exists  within,  and 
sometimes  between,  various  regions  of  the  country  in  spite  of  uniform  price 
structures  in  major  commodity  lines.     (See  exhibit  8.) 

In  the  public  warehousing  field  there  is  also,  at  least  within  States,  a  uni- 
form tariff  structure.  In  California,  for  example,  there  is  in  existence  a  trade 
association  known  as  the  California  Warehouse  Tariff  Bureau,  to  which  most 
of  the  large  public  warehousing  companies  are  party.  This  bureau  establishes 
rate  structures  for  the  handling  and  storage  of  commodities  which  are  to  be 
charged  by  all  member  firms,  thereby  establishing  a  fixed  rate  structure  which 
exists  not  only  for  the  member  companies  in  a  particular  city  but  which,  in 
California,  is  almost  identical  between  major  cities  in  the  State.  Here  then  is 
an  example  of  fixed  prices  at  the  top  with  no  adequate  minimi^m  wage  at  the 
bottom,  defeating  the  purposes  for  which  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
first  passed. 

III.    THE    NEED  FOR    AN   ADEQUATE   MINIMUM   WAGE  IN   THE  WAREHOUSING   INDUSTRY 

We  have  pointed  out  above  how  competition  exists  between  various  industry 
groups  in  the  warehousing  field  on  an  area  basis  and  also  how  competition 
exists  between  different  regions  of  the  country.  We  have  also  shown  how  this 
competition  drives  distribution  from  chaimels  where  higher  wages  are  paid 
into  channels  where  lower  wages  are  paid. 

Exhibit  9  .shows  average  hourly  earnings  for  employees  in  various  commodity 
groups  of  the  warehousing  and  distribution  industry  on  a  national  wide  scale. 
These  range  from  a  minimum  of  approximately  60  cents  an  hour  to  a  maximum 
of  more  than  96  cents  per  hour. 

Practical  experience  in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining  has  demonstrated  that 
this  variation  is  not  necessary  in  order  for  warehouses  in  these  different  com- 
modity groups  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit.  Warehouse  Union  Local  6 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  for  example, 
has  collective  bargaining  agreements  covering  approximately  10,000  warehouse 
workers  in  the  San  Franci.sco  Bay  area  and  surrounding:  communities  whose  basic 
terms  covering  wages  and  conditions  are  identical.  The  basic  minimum  wage 
pnid  the  warehouse  classification — that  is  freight  handlers,  stock  men,  car 
loaders,  and  the  like — is  92V2  cents  per  hour  and  has  been  since  June  1942.  The 
minimum  wage  paid  to  so-calle<l  light  warehouse  labor — production  work  such  as 
packaffing,  filling,  etc.,  associated  with  warehouse  work  and  performed  by  women 
woiker.*:; — is  75  cents  per  hour  and  has  been  since  June  1944.  This  rate  was  raised 
from  70  to  75  cents  at  that  time  as  the  result  of  a  voluntary  agreement  between 
the  union  and  the  Association  of  San  Francisco  Distributors. 

There  is  wide  variation  between  average  wages  paid  to  warehouse  employees 
in  different  regions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  different  commodity  groups. 
Exhibits  10  and  11  show,  for  example,  the  wage  brackets  established  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  for  three  major  distribution  centers — San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and 
New  York.  These  wage  rate  brackets  represent  the  minimum  prevailing  rate  for 
warehouse  jobs  in  these  three  areas.  It  will  be  noted  that  San  Francisco,  in 
spite  of  higher  operating  costs  due  to  freight  charges,  and  in  the  face  of  a  fairly 
uniform  price  structure  in  national  commodities,  is  able  to  pay  the  higher  rate 
and  operate  its  warehouses  successfully.    Therefore,  no  valid  claim  can  be  made 
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that  a  Nation-wide  minimum  rate  of  75  cents  an  hour  is  prohibitive  for  the  ware- 
house industry. 

A  similar  degree  of  variation  can  be  noted  in  the  case  of  chain  stores  who  do 
their  own  storing  and  warehousing,  and  wholesalers  who  operate  on  a  national 
bnsis.  An  example  of  the  former  is  Safeway  Stores  (groceries).  Exhibit  32 
shows  comparable  wage  rates  in  the  Safeway  Stores  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Denver.  An  example  of  a  nation-wide  wholesaler  is 
McKesson  Robbing,  Inc.,  distributors  of  drugs,  drug  sundries,  and  liquors.  Ex- 
hibit 13  shows  comparable  wage  rates  for  this  company  for  the  cities  of 'Los 
Angeles,   San  Francisco,  and  Chicago. 

It  is  clear  that  such  national  variations  in  wage  rates  are  not  determined 
primarily  by  the  factors  of  profitability  or  competition.  They  are  the  result  of 
differences  "in  collective  bargaining  history  and  degree  of  union  organization. 
Because  of  these  differences,  some  employees  of  national  firms  in  various  regions 
are  working  for  clearly  substandard  wages. 

The  foregoing  exhibits  and  discussion  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  wage 
amendmenfr  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  not  only  feasible,  but  will  further 
the  purposes  of  the  net  by  elimination  of  a  condition  which  "(1)  causes  com- 
merce and  the  channels  and  instrumentalites  of  commerce  to  be  used  to  spread 
and  perpetuate  such  labor  conditions  among  the  workers  of  the  several  states; 
(2)  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce;  (3)  constitutes 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerce;  (4)  leads  to  labor  disputes  bur- 
dening and  obstructing  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce ;  and 
(5)  interferes  with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in  commerce." 

IV.  THE  NEED  FOB  SHORTER  HOURS  IN  THE  WAREHOUSE  INDUSTRY 

When  the  Congress  first  considered  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  one  of  its  prime  motivations  was  the  urgent  necessity  to  reduce  hours  of  work, 
not  only  to  relieve  an  onerous  burden  upon  the  workers  but  to  eliminate  the  mass 
unemployment  which  existed  at  that  time. 

Again,  after  a  long  period  of  full  employment  and  overtime  hours  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  war  production,  we  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  an  unemployed 
army  of  millions  of  men  and  women.  We  must  take  prompt  and  bold  steps  on 
a  national  level  to  forestall  such  a  development.  One  such  step  should  be  the 
reduction  of  the  maximum  working  hours  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

This  reduction  is  completely  feasible  for  most  industries,  and  particularly  for 
warehousing  and  distribution.  Possibly  in  no  other  industry  have  the  techniques 
and  methods  developed  in  the  course  of  the  war  to  meet  the  tremendous  supply 
rcHiuirements  of  the  armed  services  seen  such  a  spectacular  advance.  Mechaniza- 
tion developed  during  the  war  period  will  be  carried  into  the  postwar  period, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  man-hours  necessary  to  maintain  prewar  pro- 
ductive levels  and  reducing  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  production.  Numerous 
illustrations  in  support  of  this  are  found  in  the  trade  literature  of  the  warehouse 
and  distribution  industry.  For  example,  the  following  statement  is  made  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Truck  Statistical  Association  on  the  subject  of  unit  loads 
and  their  handling  and  shipment  and  storage: 

"An  important  element  in  American  manufacturing  efficiency  has  been  the 
practice  of  handling  materials  in  unit  loads  of  2  to  5  tons  on  skids,  pallets. 
or  other  means  by  which  they  can  in  the  course  of  their  movement  through  the 
plant  be  picked  up,  carried,  and  stacked  mechanically.  But  the  transportation 
of  materials  from  their  original  source  to  the  manufacturing  plant  and  from  the 
end  of  processing  there  to  the  point  of  ultimate  consumption  has  not  kept  p^^ce 
with  developn»ents  in  plant  transportation.  The  advent  of  the  war  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  moving  products  and  supplies  from  the  production  front  to 
the  fighting  front  quickly  and  in  large  volume  has  resulted  in  a  trial  of  the 
unit-load  method  and  it  has  been  proven  that  this  method  can  be  readily  applied 
to  the  distribution  of  raw  materials,  semifinished  and  finished  goods,  as  well  as 
to  movements  through  manufacturing  processes.  For  some  time  to  come  it  is 
therefore  entirely  possible  that  for  every  chance  to  reduce  manufacturing  costs 
a  few  cents  there  will  be  opportunities  to  save  dollars  in  the  cost  of  distribution." 

Exhibit  14,  reproduced  from  the  same  bulletin,  shows  the  economies  of  the 
unit-load  system  as  compared  with  manual  methods.  This  exhibit  shows  for 
the  fictitious  ABC  manufacturing  companies  the  elimination  of  six  manual  piece- 
by-piece  handlings  of  goods  through  full  use  of  a  unit-load  system  in  receiving 
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shipping,  and  warehousing  operations  alone.     The  XYZ  wholesalers  eliminated 
all  four  manual  piece-by-piece  handlings  by  maximum  use  of  the  system. 

Among  other  advantages  the  employment  of  such  modern  methods  of  material 
handling  results  in  (1)  substantially  reducing  handling  costs;  (2)  rapid  nifove- 
ment  of  goods;  (3)  modern  packing  methods,  fundamental  to  applying  a  unit- 
load  system,  usually  reduce  costs;  (4)  maximum  utilization  of  storage  space; 
(5)  reduction  in  product  damages;  (6)  reduced  time  and  cost  of  taking  physical 
inventory  ;  (7)  reduced  time  for  loading  and  unloading  railroad  cars,  motor  trucks, 

A  concrete  example  of  the  savings  in  man-hours  and  costs  is  that  of  pallet 
handling  of  cars  as  developed  by  the  United  States  Navy  to  speed  handling  to 
points  of  storage  and  transshipment,  as  reported  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Industrial 
Truck  Statistical  Association  referred  to  above.  The  standard  unit  consists  or 
22  cartons  of  assorted  items.  Thirty-two  such  unit  loads  can  be  stowed  m  a 
boxcar  bv  one  man  and  a  fork  truck  in  approximately  one-fifth  tlie  time  tnat 
used  to  be  required  when  cartons  were  loaded  one  at  a  time  by  hand,  in 
other  words  in  this  operation  one  man  and  a  fork  truck  can  do  the  work  that 
formerly  required  five  men.  The  cost  for  the  pallet  and  strapping  of  such  a  unit 
load  is  more  than  offset  by  savings  of  mechanical  handling,  direct  labor  cost 
being  80  percent  less  than  in  the  manual  operation.  .  ^,  • ,  „i 

Exhibit  15  consists  of  statements  from  trade  journals  and  some  individual 
employers,  testifying  to  savings  in  manpower  and  costs  by  using  of  mechanical 

handling  devices.  ^       ,  ii.„   „#    ^^/i«».« 

Exhibits  10  through  21  show  in  deail  the  spectacular  results  of  modern 
mechanical  methods  jipplying  to  specific  problems  in  storage  «'\d  distribution^ 

The  foregoing  exhibits  and  discussion  demonstrates,  as  related  to  the  ware- 
house and  distribution  industry,  the  necessity,  equity,  and  feasibility  of  shorten- 
ing maximum  hours  of  work  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  In  view  of 
the  ever-increasing  rate  of  mechanization  of  the  industry  with  resultant  increase 
in  productivity  per  man-hour  worked,  and  in  view  of  the  manpower  surplus 
which  is  alreadv  part  of  the  industrial  scene,  only  a  national  program  of  shorter 
working  hours,^  along  with  adequate  minimum  wages,  can  prevent  the  mass 
unemployment,  and  its  concomitant  dangers,  which  threaten  the  country. 

ILWU  Exhibit  1 

CENSUS   CONCEPT   OF  WHOLESALE 

For  census  purposes  the  term  "wholesaling"  or  "wholesale  distribution" 
is  confined  to  the  operations  of  wholesale  establishments,  as  hereinafter  defined. 
It  does  not  include  wholesale  sales  made  by  manufacturers  directly  from  their 
plants  but  does  include  those  made  from  separate  sales  establishments  of 
manufacturers,  such  as  sales  branches  and  offices  especially  maintained  for 
that  purpose  •  nor  does  the  term  include  wholesale  sales  made  by  farmers  or 
bv  operators  of  mines,  quarries,  or  oil  wells,  except  from  establishments  main- 
tained primarily  for  marketing  purposes.  Obviously,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  term  all-inclusive,  that  is,  to  use  it  in  the  broadest  aspects,  since  the  census 
was  taken  on  an  establishment  basis.  Had  the  scope  of  the  Wholesale  Census 
been  broadened  to  include  such  sales,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  secure 
a  separate  distribution  report  from  every  producing  establishment  and  from 
every  farmer  and  nurseryman,  in  addition  to  the  reports  which  they  submit  on 
production  activities  to  the  Census  of  Manufacturers,  Census  of  Mines  and 
Ouarries,  and  Census  of  Agriculture,  respectively.  It  has  been  equally  im- 
practicable to  confine  the  term  to  service  wholesalers  or  to  any  other  limited 
type  of  wholesalers,  inasmuch  as  a  clear-cut  functional  division  as  between 
different  types  of  wholesale  organizations  is  practically  impossible.  Much 
of  the  wholesale  business,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  service  wholesalers  operate, 
is  being  done  by  bulk  tank  stations,  by  manufacturers'  sales  branches  and  by  other 
types  of  wholesale  establishments. 

Source-  U    S    Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  Census  of  Business :  1935 
Wholesale  Distribution,  vol.  1,  United  States  Summary,  p.  4. 
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ILWU  Exhibit  2 

Testimony  from  Transcript  of  Proceedings  Before  Board  of  Arbitration  In  the 
MArn':B  of  Arbitration  PROCKEmNGS  Between  Warehousemen  s  Union,  ILWU, 
and  Association  of  San  Francisco  Distributors,  1939 
Testimony  of  Leon  A.  Bailey,  secretary  of  Warehousemen's  Association  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  since  1913;  secretary-manager  of  the  Cajif*2^.TL  rnM 
housemen's  Association  since  1921 ;  and  secretary  of  the  Pacific  States  Cold 
Storage  Warehousemen's  Association  for  the  last  15  years. 

(By  Mr.  Kobte,  counsel  for  the  employers:) 
Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion that  are  signatories  to  these  contracts,  as  listed  in  that  appendix  to  exhibit 
2?— A.  The  business  is  that  of  a  bailee  for  hire;  in  other  words,  the  storage  of 
property  for  the  public  generally.  We  are  classed  as  a  public  utility  under  the 
laws  of  California  and  our  business  is  regulated,  as  such,  by  the  Railroad  Com- 

™'q 'F^roi  tllJ^ewpoint  of  your  trading  area  or  distribution  area  what  is  your 
buSness?— A.  Our  customers  engage  in  the  distribution  or  transportation  of 
merchandise,  I  would  say,  without  limitation ;  that  is  to  say,  either  export  tirough- 
out  the  world,  essentially  locally  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  shipments  as  to  California 
products  for  ultimate  eastern  distribution.  ^  v     •         ^^ 

Q  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  merchandise  handled,  what  type  of  business  do 
you'  handle?— A.  All  the  warehousemen  that  I  am  representing  here  today 
handle  all  merchandise  except  cold-storage  merchandise  or  that  which  might  be 

prohibited  from  storage  by  local  ordinance.  •  ^    *  ^x,      o.i.o^o'?    t«  ,> 

Q  How  is  that  merchandise  handled  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  package?  Is  it 
generally  handled  in  original  packages  or  do  you  break  packages?— A  It  is  es- 
sentially handled  in  original  packages,  but  there  is  the  service  of  broken 
packages;  an  extension  service,  but  not  the  majority  of  the  service   (tr.,  pp. 

842-843) 

Q   What  is  the  nature  of  your  competition?— A.  We  compete  with  storage 

centers  along  the  Pacific  coast,  such  as  Portland  or  Seattle  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west •  the  interior  cities  in  central  and  northern  California,  for  example,  Sacra- 
mento Stockton,  or  Fresno;  and  with  Los  Angeles  particularly  in  southern 
California.  We  compete  locally  and,  I  might  say,  rather  seriously  with  vacant 
space  existing  in  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  insofar  as  it  is  possible  for  economic 
purposes  or  otherwise  for  our  large  customers  with  a  satisfactory  load  factor 
to  titilize  private  warehouse  space  and  perform  themselves  the  services  that  we 
perform,     (tr.,  pp.  844-845). 

ILWU  Exhibit  3 

Testimony  From  Transcript  of  Proceedings  Before  Board  of  Arbitration  in 
the  Matter  of  Arbhration  Proceedings  Between  Warehousemen's  Union, 
ILWU,  AJ^D  Association  of  San  Francisco  Distributors,  1939 

Testimony  of  Leon  A.  Bailey,  secretary  of  the  Warehousemen's  Association  of 
The  port  of  San  Francisco  since  1913;  secretary-manager  of  the  Cahfornia 
Warehousemen's  Association  since  1921;  secretary  of  the  Pacific  States  Cold 
Storage  Warehousemen's  Association,  "a  State-wide  organization  with  asso- 
ciate memberships  in  Oregon  and  Washington  in  the  field  of  commercial  cold 
storage,"  for  "the  last  15-odd  years;"  also  tariff  agent  for  practically  all  of 
the  commercial  warehousemen  In  Los  Angeles  and  for  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  California  Warehousemen's  Association  and  the  Pacific  States 
Cold  Storage  Warehousemen's  Association 

By  Mr.  Korte,  coimsel  for  the  employers : 
Q.  The  rates  that  are  charged  by  the  public  warehouse  for  their  warehouse 
service  are  fixed  by  the  Commission?— A.  They  have  control  over  the  rates.  We 
attempt  to  develop  rates  based  on  what  we  feel  the  traflSc  can  stand  or  what 
might  be  the  ceiling  in  competitive  relationships  with  other  points  or  services, 
but  in  the  last  analysis  the  control  of  the  rates  rests  with  the  Commission. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  get  approval  from  the  Commission  of  the  rates 
that  you  charge? — A.  We  have  to  file  our  rates  with  the  Commission.  Those 
rates  must  be  charged  as  on  file  with  the  Commission  and,  if  they  are  not,  it  is  a 
violation  of  law.  They  must  be  charged  until  they  are  changed.  A  tariff  having 
been  filed  with  the  Commission  cannot  be  increased  except  upon  the  con.sent  of 
the  Commission. 

Q.  You  mentioned  another  factor  that  controls  the  rates,  and  that  was  the 
"ceiling." — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— A.  In  our  competitive  relationship,  as  I  ex- 
plained this  morning,  there  is  a  ceiling  naturally  beyond  which  if  we  go  we  will 
lose  business  to  these  methods  of  competition.  Therefore,  in  constructing  rates 
for  filing  with  the  Commission  they  can  either  be  a  reasonable  rate  based  upon 
the  full  measure  of  the  cost  of  service,  or  they  can  be  a  depressed  rate  based 
upon  the  measure  of  competition. 

'9l  ^l}^  ^"*^^  *^®  ^^**^  ^'^  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^^  ^'^^*^  ^^^  Commission,  until  it  is  changed 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commission  that  particular  rate  must  be  charged*^ 
Nothing  more,  nothing  less?— A.  That  is  correct  (tr.,  pp.  887-^888).  ' 

ILWU  Exhibit  4 

Testimony  From  Transcript  of  Proct.f^dlxgs  Before  Board  of  Arbitratiox  in  thk 
Matter  of  Arbitration  Pro<  eedings  Between  Warehousemen's  Union   ILWU 
AND  Association  of  San  Francisco  Distributors,  1939 

Testimony  of  C.  E.  Geneva 

By  Mr.  Korte,  counsel  for  the  employers : 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please?— A.  C.  E.  Geneva. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  Manager  of  the  Dodd  Warehouses. 

Q.  The  Dodd  Warehouses  are  located  where? — A.  San  Francisco. 

Q.  And  are  they  public  warehouses?— A.  Public  warehouses;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Riiilroad  Commission?— A,' That  is  correct. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — A.  Since  1919. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  were  you   familiar  with  warehousing  generally?— A 
Prior  to  that  time  I  had  about  12  years'  experience  in  the  operating  department  of 
railroads,  which  brought  me  largely  in  contact  with  warehousing  operations 

Q.  It  has  been  mentioned  here  in  the  evidence  that  one  of  the  forms  of  com- 
petition that  the  public  warehouse  has  in  San  Francisco  is  private  space,  and 
other  forms  are  wharf  demurrage  and  pool-car  shipments.  Have  you  in  mind 
any  specific  instances  of  business  that  was  lost  to  any  one  of  these  forms  of 
competition? — A.  Yes,  we  have  had  experience  in  our  own  oi)eration  of  loss  of 
business  to  each  of  those  types  of  competition.  I  might  cite  the  specific  case 
of  the  Frank  B.  Peterson  Co.,  salmon-packing  concern,  whose  business  we  en- 
joyed at  our  North  Point  dock  warehouse  operation  for  a  great  many  years.  That 
business  consisted  of  about  100,000  cases  of  salmon  for  storage  each  year.  The 
port  of  Oakland  took  that,  business  away  from  us  and  is  handling  it  now  in  one 
of  th(nr  publicly  owned  warehouses,  and,  naturally,  we  know,  and  there  can  be 
no  other  assumption,  that  they  were  able  to  make  a  cheaper  basis  for  handling 
that  business  than  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do. 

Q  Can  you  recall  any  other  instances  of  loss  of  business  to  other  forms  of 
competition?— A.  For  a  great  many  years  in  our  operation  we  have  handled  the 
business  here  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  It  has  been  one  of 
our  major  accounts  up  until  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  would  approximate  in 
units  20,000  cases  of  merchandise  a  year.  That  consisted  of  soaps  and  the 
cooking  fats  that  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  manufacture.  In  the  past  couple  of 
years  that  volume  has  decreased  by  just  about  90  i)ercent  due  to  the  fact  that  ' 
in  that  time  they  have  changed  their  method  of  handling  and  distribution  and 
are  taking  care  of  their  buyers  by  direct  truck  shipments  from  their  factory 
at  Long  Beach  and  the  so-called  drop-shipment  method.  That  too  is  something 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  economic  conditions;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  cheaper 
method  for  them  than  handling  it  through  the  warehouse.  In  our  warehouse 
handling  we  still  have  the  account  and  the  relationship  is  unchanged,  but  it  only 
amounts  to  about  10  percent  of  what  it  did  prior  to  this  change. 

I  might  also  mention  an  account  with  which  I  am  familiar  that  was  handled 
outside  of  our  houses  by  Central  Warehouse.    That  is  the  Kellogg  Corn  Flakes 
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€o.  That  was  for  manv  vears  a  major  public  warehouse  storage  account  in  San 
Francisco  and  during  the  past  year  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  through  whatever 
advantages  there  niav  be  in  their  ownership  of  property  and  their  ability  to  handle 
and  dispose  of  it  in  a  certain  manner,  have  taken  that  account  away  from  the 
public  warehouse  industrv  and  have  established  Kellogg  as  a  tenant  in  one  of  their 
buildings,  and  that  volume,  which  was  very  large,  I  would  say  that  it  approximates 
150  carloads  in  a  year,  that  volume  likewise  has  been  lost  to  the  public  warehouse 
industry  on  that  account. 

I  think  numbers  of  instances  of  firms  that  did  business  in  San  Francisco  with 
the  public  warehouse  industrv  for  a  great  many  years  have  established  them- 
selves in  their  own  storage  facilities  in  their  own  premises.  The  public  ware- 
houses obviouslv  were  unable  to  do  what  the  advertisements  of  many  of  the  public 
warehouses  of  today  state  that  they  should  be  able  to  do,  namely,  furnish  storage 
in  wholesale  quantities  on  a  cheaper  basis  than  a  firm  can  furnish  them  for 
them.selves.  * 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  your  answering  of  the  question,  Mr.  Geneva,  the  ware- 
housing by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  connection  with  the  Kellogg  Corn  Flakes 
account? — A.  Yes  ,sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  pay  is  that  the  railroads  pay  their  warehouse 

■employees  in  San  Francisco?— A.  I  cannot  give  you  that  accurately,  but  it  is  my 

very  firm  impression  that  their  rate  is  around  55  cents  an  hour  for  the  type  of 

labor  that  compares  with  our  so-called  truckers  to  whom  we  pay  75  cents  an  hour 

(tr.,  pp.  2274-2278). 

ILWU  Exhibit  5 

Testimony  From  Transcript  of  Proceeding  Before  Board  of  Arbitration  in 
the  Matter  of  Arbitration  Proceedings  Between  Warehousemen's  Union, 
ILWU,  and  Association  of  San  Francisco  Distributors,  1939 

Testimony  of  B.  R.  Funsten,  president  of  Walton  N.  Moore  Dry  Goods  Co. 

By  Mr.  Kobte,  counsel  for  the  employers : 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  is  conducted  by  Walton  N.  Moorse  Co.?— A.  Whole- 
sale dry  goods  and  kindred  lines,  wearing  apparel,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  and  the  method  of 
handling,  how  is  the  business  conducted? — A.  We  are  both  manufacturers  and 
distributors.  We  manufacture  quite  a  lot  of  the  merchandise  we  sell  in  the 
Middle  West,  East,  and  South,  and  it  is  brought  out  here  in  large  quantities. 
We  buy  certain  lines  from  other  manufacturers,  bring  them  out  here  in  large 
<iuantities,  and  distribute  them  in  small  quantities  to  the  retailers  of  the  coast 
(Tr.,  pp.  992-993). 

Q.  Is  your  business  competitive?— A.  Yes.  Our  business  is  quite  competitive. 
Our  competition  is  all  over  the  United  States:  The  east  coast,  Middle  West, 
north  and  south  of  us  here  and  everywhere,  in  all  large  centers. 

Q.  Have  you  competition  in  California?— A.  We  have  competition  in  Los 
Angeles  as  well  as  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Any  other  points  in  California?— A.  No.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  competi- 
tion from  the  mills  direct ;  manufacturers  direct.  They  are  from  all  over  the 
United  States  (Tr.,  p.  993). 

Q.  What  part  does  warehousing  play  in  your  industry?— A.  Just  what  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Korte? 

Q.  What  is  the  function  of  warehousing  in  the  conduct  of  your  business?— A. 
The  function  of  warehousing  is  to  bring  the  merchandise  out  here  in  large 
quantities,  open  it  up,  and  ship  it  out  in  small  quantities. 

Q.  Is  it  tlie  retention  of  stocks  for  the  service  of  your  customers  ?— A.  We 
carry  large  stocks  here  which  enable  the  retailers  of  the  coast  to  buy  in  small 
quantities.  _. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  service?— A.  It  is  a  matter  of  service.  All  the  mercljandise 
we  have  for  sale  can  be  bought  in  any  other  market  in  the  United  States  (Tr., 
pp.  994-995). 
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ILWU  Exhibit  6 

Testimony  From  Transcript  of  Proceedings  Before  Board  of  ARmTR.\TiON  in  the 
Matter  op  Arbitration  Proceedings  Between  Warehousemen's  Union,  ILWU, 
•     and  Association  of  San  Francisco  Distributors,  1939 

Testimony  of  Adrien  Joseph  Falk,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  S.  &  W. 

Fine  Foods 

By  Mr.  Korte,  counsel  for  the  employers : 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  of  your  concern? — A.  Well,  our  business 
may  be  divided  into  three  classifications.  We  are  locally  a  wholesale  grocery 
business ;  that  is,  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  and  their  immediate  environp. 
We  deal  in  general  grocery  business.  We  are  also  a  canned  foods  or  a  fooils 
specialty  house  in  which  we  do  a  business  out  of  the  San  Francisco  office  covering 
entire  northern  California  and  Nevada  and  a  number  of  Western  States — Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  such.  We  also  have,  what  we  term  branches  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities  in  this  country  and  elsewliere  where  we  do  a  business  in  specialty 
canned  foods.  In  addition  to  that,  we  do  a  certain  amount  of  processing  and 
manufacturing. 

Q.  From  the  nature  of  the  method  of  handling  your  merchandise  how  is  the 
business  conducted  in  San  Francisco? — A.  In  San  Francisco? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  take  it  that  you  mean  the  business,  that  is,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  ILWU  1-6  are  primarily  interested? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  In  which  they  are  involved?  Well,  here  we  have  a  wholesale- 
distributing  plant  and  out  of  this  plant  we  serve  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  with  the  nationally  advertised  merchandise  and  staples, 
and  out  of  this  plant  we  also  serve  our  specialties,  our  canned-food  specialties  in 
the  western  territory  that  I  mentioned — northern  California  and  a  number  of 
Western  States.  To  a  certain  degree  we  use  the  warehouse  here  to  supply  some 
merchandise  to  our  various  branches. 

Q.  Do  you  warehouse  your  merchandise  in  San  Francisco  or  do  you  distribute 
it  as  a  broker? — ^A.  No,  we  wareliouse  (Tr.,  pp.  1117-1118). 

ILWU  Exhibit  7 

Testimony  From  Transcript  of  Proceedings  Before  Board  of  Arbitration  in 
the  Matter  of  Arbitration  Proceedings  Between  Warehousemen's  Union, 
ILWU,  and  Association  of  San  Francisco  Distributors,  1939 

Testimony  of  Wakefield  Baker,  president  of  Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co., 
wholesalers  of  hardware,  iron,  and  steel,  and  kindred  lines 

Q.  By  Mr.  Korte,  counsel  for  the  employers : 

What  is  the  extent  of  your  market?  Where  is  it  located?— A.  We  solicit  very 
actively  business  in  the  lines  that  we  handle,  and  I  might  enumerate  those. 
We  are  large  factors  in  the  distribution  of  paint,  electrical  supplies,  builders' 
hardware,  cookery  and  glass,  household  supplies — by  that,  I  mean  cooking 
utensils  and  small  electrical  appliances;  brass  goods,  which  covers  pipe  valves 
and  fittings,  plumbing  supplies;  pumps;  tools,  which  covers  a  full  line  of 
mechanics'  tools  and  carpenters'  tools;  iron  and  steel  and  wire  products  and, 
generally,  hardware.  On  all  of  those  lines  we  solicit  very  actively  in  northern 
California,  Nevada,  southern  Oregon,  Arizona,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  We 
also,  not  on  quite  such  an  active  scale,  solicit  business  in  the  southern  end  of 
the  State,  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Alaska,  and  general  export 
business.  I  might  say  that  in  the  last  5  years,  due  to  the  problems  we  have 
had  here  in  San  Francisco,  we  have  been  forced  to  withdraw  from  many  of 
those  outlying  territories  on  a  real,  active  scale. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  your  business  would  you  say  was  local  and  what 
percentage  was  for  other  centers? — A.  By  "local"  do  you  mean  the  metropolitan 
area? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  say  that  less  than  10  percent  of  our  business  is  done  in 
this  area.  Naturally  In  that  I  am  talking  about  where  we  ship  the  goods  and 
not  in  "every  instance  where  the  goods  are  bought   (Tr.,  pp.  717-718). 

Q.  Is  your  business  competitive? — A.  I  would  say  it  is  very  competitive. 

Q.  The  communities  which  you  enumerated  a  moment  ago  range  from  San 
Diego  to  Seattle  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  through  the  interior  of  California. 
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Is  that  the  area  of  your  competition? — A.  I  would  say  when  service  is  a  primary 
factor  that  is  true.  When  service  is  not  the  primary  factor— take  for  example, 
the  retail  hardware  trade  buying  now  for  their  fall  requirements  and  Cliristmas 
goods  service  is  not  of  any  major  consequence.  Consequently  we  are  confronted 
with  competition  from  all  of  the  major  distributing  points  throughout  the  United 
States  such  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  (Tr., 
pp.  719-720). 

ILWU  Exhibit  8 

Testimony  From  Transcript  of  I'roceedings  Before  Board  of  Arbitration  in^ 
the  Matter  of  Arbitration  PROCEi'a)iNGs  Between  W.vrehousemen's  Union^ 
ILWU,  AND  Association  op  San  Francisco  Distributors,  1939 

Testimony  of  Wakefield  Baker,  president  of  Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,. 
wliolesalers  of  hardware,  iron,  and  steel,  and  kindred  lines 

The  Witness.  It  might  be  well  to  bring  out  that  a  company 'such  as  I  repre- 
sent today  is  handling  a  large  volume  of  heavy  commodities  for  wOiich  there 
is,  we  might  say,  no  more  than  a  brokerage  in  them.  In  addition  to  that,  many- 
lines  that  we  handle  are  so-called  trade-mark  lines  and  we  either  have  to  handle 
those  lines  at  the  resale  suggested  by  the  manufacturer  or  we  just  don't  handle 
them,  that  is  all. 

I  recently  took  a  trip  East.  In  fact,  I  was  East  the  whole  month  of  June.  I 
discussed  with  many  manufacturers  the  problem  of  or  the  advisability  of  allow- 
ing the  Pacific  coast  jobbers  of  hardware  a  little  longer  margin  of  profit  to  take 
care  of  our  additional  overhead.  They  were  very  considerate  and  they  listened 
to  my  story,  but  they  didn't  see  how  they  could  allow  one  price  here  and  another 
price  in  Denver  and  another  price  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  another  one  in  Chicago. 
I  cannot  help  believe  they  are  right.  If  th^r  set-up  is  satisfactory  for  the  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  Duluth  distributors,  it  will  have  to  be  satisfactory  for  us  or 
we  will  lose  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  allow  you  a  higher  resale  price  for  transportation? 

The  Witness.  In  some  lines.  I  will  say  it  is  in  the  minority  of  our  business. 
They  establish  a  western  list,  but  I  do  not  know  any  major  lines  that  we  have 
today  that  such  is  the  case.  An  automobile  comes  into  that  category,  but  practi- 
cally all  of  our  lines  that  come  under  a  national  brand  are  not  large  enough  in 
size  or  weight  to  justify  two  list  prices  (Tr.  pp.  747-748). 

ILWU  Exhibit  9 

Wage  rates  in  tmrehousing  industrp— Average  hourly  earnings,   October  1942 

through  January  19/f3 

Branch  and  kind  of  business : 

Service  and  limited-function  wholesalers : 

Amusement  and  sporting  goods $o.  817 

Automotive ~ *  gjg 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  allied  products !__!__  !  858 

Dry  goods  and  apparel ]  93^ 

Electrical '920 

Farm  products,  not  elsewhere  classified I .601 

Farm  supplies ~__  "  6g3 

Food  products,  not  elsewhere  classified I !_  .825 

Forest  products  (except  lumber) ~~  .  gJi 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings __" ~_ "  ',  846 

General   merchandise 730 

Groceries  and  food  specialties 2 .804 

Hardware J_  '  ^^ 

Iron  and  steel  scrap,  etc "__  '  651 

Jewelry  and  optical  goods Z I  .  799 

Leather  and  leather  goods I ]  §40 

Lumber  and  building  materials,  etc !___!__  .  958 

Machinery  equipment  and  supplies ~_  963 

Metals  and  minerals ~ '944 

Paper  and  paper  products 2-^1 938 
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Wage  rates   in  warehousing  industry— Average  hourly  earnings,  October  X942 

through  January  19^3 — Continued 

Branch  and  kind  of  business— Continued 

Service  and  limited-function  wliolesalers— Continued 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products ^o  874 

Plumbing  and  heating  equipment  and  supplies 004 

Tobacco "  __"  'g,yj 

All    other ~ ~_     _  _~  '  ggo 

Chain-store  warehouses I"__I I_I__I_I__"I  II  735 

Mifihmfm*  w;,S:«^fn^thT^wi,°^  ^^^^'''*'  Economic  Factors  Bearing  on  the  Establishment  of 
(August  1943),  table  26     ^^'^^^^^""S'    ^Warehousing,   and   Other   Distribution   Industries 

ILWU  Exhibit  10 
Summary  of  War  Labor  Board  wage  brackets  in  3  regions 


Job  classification 

Approvable  single  rates 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

New  York 

Warehouseman 

$0,925 
.925 

$0.68 

Packer 

$0.68 

i  acKfr  1 . . 

Packer  II.. -■ 

.68 
.55 
.68 
.72 

.68 

mm 

Order  filler 

.85 
.9875 

.65 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk.... 

.68 
.72 

ILWU  Exhibit  11 

War  Labor  Roabd  Brackets  in  Warehouse  Industry 

i.  san  francisco 

Wage  brackets  approved  by  the  regional  board,  January  21, 1944. 

Warehousing  industry^  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,'  Stockton,  Sacramento, 

and  intervening  area 


Freight  handler  and  general  warehouseman 

Working  foreman 

Shipping  and/or  receiving  clerk " 

Checker.- 

Packer [  "--""-'"-"."""""" 

Light  warehouse  labor  (commonly  referred  to  as  women's  work) 

Order  filler:  Interpolate  for  heavy  industry  such  as  steel,  machinery,  and 
plumbmg ' 


Hourly  rate 


Maximum 


(») 


$1.10 

1.125 

1.075 

1.076 

.85 

M.OO 


H,4Hhn/fn,7«r<^h?«'l!H/lT'','^^  ?"f  "^^^  Storage),  and  warehousing  operations  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  at  the  wholesale  level  of  various  commoditie.',  but  excluding— 

inHdpmTff  ™  warehousing  in  connection  with  manufacturing,  except  where  such  operations  are 
incidental  to  a  general  wholesale  operation. 

tmn«  ifihol^S.'^S"?  "^'PIk'^^^P*  fP""  operations  which  are  substantially  equivalent  to  warehousing  opera- 
gataing  hist^r  Question  of  fact  m  a  given  case  to  be  determined  by  job  description  and  bar- 

(f)  Longshore  and  stevedore  activities. 

(d)  Warehousing  onjconstruction  and  repair  industries  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regional  board 

(e)  Uovernmental  operations  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regional  W^ar  Labor  Board. 

Palo  AJto       "  Franci-sco,  San  Anselmo,  Novato.  Vallejo,  Benicia,  Pittsburg,  Newark,  and 

»  $0..50  per  day  over  contract  rate  for  warehouseman. 
*  Approved  June  22,  1944. 


V 
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II.  CHICAGO 
Stabilized  rates  and  rate  ranges 

[Area:  Chicago,  111.    Industry:  Wholesale  warehouses] 


Job  classification 


Freight  handler 

Packer: 

Grade  I 

Grade  II '...."'. 

Order  clerk... 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk,  "head 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 

Stockman,  head 

Stockman 

Stock  helper  (boy  or  girl)" "I 

Wrappt>r 

Warehouseman 


Stabilized 
rate 


$0.68 

.68 

.55 
.68 

1.00 
.72 

1.00 
.68 
.55 
.55 
.68 


Stabilized  range 


Minimum 


$0.63 

.63 
.50 
.63 
.90 
.66 
.90 
.63 
.50 
.50 
.63 


Maximum 


$0.73 

.73 

.60 
.73 

1.00 
.78 

1.10 
.73 
.60 
.60 
.73 


Industry  description 

Includes,  warehouses  of  wholesale  establishments  engaged  in  the  following 
industries:  Drygoods;  machinery;  plumbing  and  heating  equipment  and  sup- 
plies; apparel ;  automotive  equipment  and  electrical  goods ;  drugs ;  house  furtiish- 
ings;  hardware;  amusement  and  sporting  goods;  and  miscellaneous  wholesale 
trades. 

Storage  companies  are  not  included. 

III.    NEW    YORK 

Approvable  salary  rates  tentatively  established  by  Regional  War  Labor  Board, 
Region  2,  for  wholesale  and  warehouse  occupations,  metropolitan  area 

Coverage 

^rea.— The  rates  apply  to  northern  New  Jersey  and  metropolitan  New  York, 
including  New  York  City,  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Westchester,  and  Putnam  Counties, 
in  Jsew  York  State;  Essex,  Hudson,  Union,  Passaic,  and  Bergen  Counties  in 
New  Jersey ;  and  the  northeast  corner  of  W^arren  Township  in  Somerset  County, 
Middlesex  County  north  of  Piscataway  and  west  of  South  Plainfield,  Morris 
County  northeast  of  Kennelon,  and  Lincoln  Park. 

Industries.— The  rates  apply  to  the  following  product  divisions:  Dry  goods; 
machinery,  plumbing  and  heating  equipment  and  supplies;  apparel;  automo- 
tive equipment  and  electrical  goods;  farm  products;  drugs;  house  furnishings; 
hardware;  paper;  jewelry  and  costum  jewelry;  amusement  and  sporting  goods; 
waste  materials;  and  miscellaneous  wholesale  trade.  Marine  and  inland  ware- 
house and  storage  companies  are  not  included. 

Occupations.— Rates  are  established  for  11  common  job  classifications. 
Combination  jobs 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  field  that  individual  employees  frequently  have  a 
combination  of  jobs.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  board  that  where  such  combina- 
tions occur  the  worker  should  be  classified  according  to  the  highest  skill  required 
r.o,.7  /il^  position,  irrespective  of  whether  he  is  employed  a  major  or  minor 
pait  of  his  time  in  work  requiring  the  higher  skill. 

Wholesale  and  icarehouse  rates  and  rate  ranges 


Classification 


Packer,  grade  I 

Stock  helper  (boy  or  girl) 

Wrapper 

Freight  handler. .['_" ' 

Order  clerk '/_ 

Packer,  grade  II "Ill 

stockman II" 

Warehouseman IIIIIIIII 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk  ."J 
Shipping  and  receiving  clerk,  head 
Stockman,  head 


Single 
rate 


Rate  range 


$0. 55     $0. 50-$0. 60 


.68 


1.08 
1.08 


.63-    .73 

.66-  .78 
1.00-  1.16 
1.00-  1.16 
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ILWU  Exhibit  12 
Wage  rates,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc. 


San  Fran- 
cisco Bay 
area  i 

Salt  Lake » 

Denver  > 

Warehouseman 

$0.92H 

$0.75 
.80 

60  cents  first  6  months. 
68  cents  second  6  months. 
76  cents  thereafter. 
80  cents. 

Shipping  clerks 

— r- — 

t  ^ojlective-bargammg  agreements  between  company  and  ILWU  Locals  6  and  17. 
I  Collective-bargaining  agreements  between  company  and  ILWU  Local  216. 
»  Regional  War  Labor  Board. 


ILWU  Exhibit  13 
Wage  rates,  McKesson-Rohbins,  Inc. 


Los  Angles  ' 

(after  6 

months) 


Order  picker 

Unloaders I 

Receiving  clerk 

Packer 

Assistant  shipping  clerk 
Assistant  receiving  clerk 
Shipping  clerks 


$0.8068 
.8068 
.8354 
.8068 
.8354 
.8354 
.8354 


San  Fran- 
cisco ' 


$0.87«4 

.92H 
.97>^ 
.92^ 


.97H 


Chicago  * 
(experienced) 


$0.55 

.625 

.875 
$0. 60  -.  75 


,675-.  80 


I  Collective  bargaining  agreement  between  company  and  ILWU  Local  26. 
»  Collective  bargaining  agreement  between  company  and  ILWU  Ix)cal  6. 
'Collective  bargaining  agreement  between  company  and  ILWU  Local  208. 

ILWU  Exhibit  15 
"unloading  was  a  serious  probijem 

"The  Washburn  Co.,  Andrews  division,  Rockford,  111.,  manufacturers  of  wire 
specialties,  use  large  quanties  of  wire  and  black  steel  plate,  which  usually  comes 
in  heavy  bales.  A  40-foot  ramp  was  used  to  unload  this  material  from  the 
freight-car  platform,  which  was  42  inches  above  the  factory  floor  level.  The  ramp 
was  undesirable  because  it  required  too  much  space ;  operations  were  slow  and 
costly  due  to  the  fact  that  several  men  were  needed  to  move  loaded  trucks  up  or 
down  the  incline.    The  work  also  involved  a  hazard  to  the  workmen. 

"After  installing  a  Globe  industrial  lift  in  place  of  the  old  ramp,  one  man  was 
able  to  handle  a  fully  loaded  truck  with  ease.  And  not  only  did  the  Globe  unit 
reduce  the  aojount  of  manpower  required,  but  it  actually  saved  one-third  of 
the  time  required  for  loading  and  unloading  operations.  Of  great  importance 
also  was  the  fact  that  the  lift  did  away  with  the  physical  hazard  to  employees 
and  released  valuable  space  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  ramp."  * 

*  ♦  •  •  ♦  «  • 

Olobe  Hoist  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  For  your  information,  we  have  effected  a  saving  in  labor  cost 
alone  which  will  easily  absorb  the  entire  cost  of  complete  Installation  within 
6  months,  saying  nothing  of  the  injury  hazard  always  apparent  under  the  old 
method  of  using  a  chain  hoist,  as  our  shipments  are  made  up  in  both  barrels 
and  boxes  weighing  up  to  600  pounds. 

With  the  use  of  the  Globe  lift  we  save  about  one-half  the  waiting  time  for 
trucks  handling  our  shipments. 

We  can  certainly  recommend  your  unit  as  a  profitable  investment  to  any 
concern  having  similar  lifting  problems. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Elkhart  Brass  Mfg.  Co., 
E.  H.  Hansen, 

Vice  President.^ 
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*  Brochure  of  Globe  Hoist  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ttr*'i!!'^.P^';^^  industrial  lifts  in  the  shipping  department  of  the  Benton  Harbor 
vT^  Jf"  ra  '**°  ^^^''^L^''^  P'^y'"^  handsome  dividends.  Loading  time  has  been 
lednced  5D  percent  Tliey  have  elimii.a'ted  the  full-time  labor  of  two  men.  And 
they  have  praetieally  eliminated  accidents.  Three  big  savings  as  the  result  of 
one  comparatively  small  investment." ' 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Automatic  Transportation  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 
^^^^^^'^^^^^^'■'^^^ough  your  west  coast  representative,  E.  C.  Bnehrer  Associates, 
several  months  ago,  we  installed  a  Transporter  to  handle  bulk  butter  in  cartons 
and  cases  of  eggs.    In  considering  this  truck,  we  had  two  major  problems: 

1.  Maneuvering  in  very  close  quarters  in  and  out  of  our  cold-storage  boxes 
and  around  our  congested  shipping  floor ;  and 

2    A  ramp  condition  from  our  shipping  dock  up  into  highway  trucks. 

uur  doubts  have  been  eliminated,  as  your  truck  has  more  than  fulfilled  our 
needs.  Previously  we  used  four  and  five  men  for  the  moving  of  hjind-lift  trucks 
up  the  ramp  into  trucks,  and  this  is  now  accomplished  with  one  operator  The 
truck  performs  smoothly  and  easily  in  the  tightest  of  places. 

As  soon  as  we  possibly  can,  we  intend  equipping  all  of  our  Pacific  coast  pack- 
ing plants  with  the  Transporter. 

Another  consideration  was  how  would  we  maintain  this  truck  in  regular 
operation.  This  was  an  especially  important  question  with  us,  as  we  do  not 
employ  a  regidar  maintenance  man  fully  acquainted  with  electrical  operation. 
We  now  have  found  that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  we  have  no  maintenance  problem 
with  this  truck.  The  batteries  are  giving  us  a  faithful  full  dav's  service  with 
plenty  to  spare,  and  the  charger  has  been  adequately  performng  its  operation 
within  specified  times  during  off  hours.  For  these  reas.ons,  we  are  placing  an 
order  for  our  second  unit  which  we  hope  to  have  in  operation  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  Transp(^rter  has  done  such  a  wonderful  job  for  us  that  we  are  delighted  at 
the  opiwrtunity  of  demonstrating  it  for  the  various  local  houses  interested,  and  if 
there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  help  others  in  the  selection  of  their  material-hand- 
ling equipment  or  in  the  solving  of  their  trucking  problem  such  as  faced  by  us,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  have  them  contact  our  organization  at  any  time. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Nye  &  NissEN, 
By  A.  MoNcHAKSH,  President.* 

"A  profitable  solution  to  plant  trucking  problems  was  made  bv  the  Line  Mate- 
rial Co.,  South  .Alilwaukee,  Wis.,  through  the  use  of  battery-powered  transporter 
platform  lift  trucks. 

"P/'o^>i(m.— Departmentjil  and  general  plant  skid  load  trucking  of  various  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  electric  power  lines.  Trucking 
done  in  a  series  of  three-story  buildings  with  bridges,  overpasses,  and  ramps  6  to  30 
feet,  average  grade  12  percent,  requiring  as  many  as  four  men  per  skid  trucking 

"»S^o/?//io«.— 'Transporter'  operations  effected  monthly  savings  of  $1,020  based  on 
80,000  productive  standard  hours  or  46  percent  savings  over  back-breaking  job  of 
hand  trucking  over  ramj^s."  * 

ILWU  Exhibit  16 
Mechanization  of  Freight  H  anduncs — Case  Sttdy  Handling  Various  Materials 

AND  Si  PPLIES  FOR   SOAP  AND  FO(>D  PRODUCTS  PRODUCTriON 

Problem. — Unloading,  storing,  and  movement  from  storage  to  production  of  car- 
loading  shipments  and  from  production  to  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  materials 
used  in  making  soap  and  food  products. 

Old  method. — Cartons,  boxes,  bags,  drums,  barrels,  hogsheads,  etc.,  ranging 
from  40  to  2,000  pounds  per  package,  received  in  carload  lots.  Hand-loaded 
on  live  or  dead  skids  and  movt-d  by  tractor,  low  lift  or  hand  truck,  to  their  tem- 
porary destination,  unloaded  and  stacked  manually. 

New  method. — For  truck  pallet  system  has  eliminated  manual  piece-by-piece 
handling,  suppliers  loading  cars  in  unit  loads  on  pallets  or  stringers. 

^  Brochure  of  Globe  Hoist  Co.,  Dea  Moines.  Iowa,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
'  Modern  Industry,  September  15.  1945,  p.  85, 
"  Modern  Industry,  March  15,  1945,  p.  155. 
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Savings— Vse  of  1  fork  truck  saves  the  work  of  10  men  per  8-hour  shift  or  80 
man-hours.  At  80  cents  [ler  hour,  this  means  a  reduction  in  direct  labor  costs  of 
$64  per  shift,  at  a  cost  to  the  company  of  $1.50  per  hour  or  $12  per  shift.  The  total 
net  saving,  therefore,  is  $52  per  8-hour  shift. 

Source:  Unit  Loads,  Their  Handling,  Shipment,  Storage,  Industrial  Truck  Statistical 
Association,  1944,  p.  14. 

ILWU  Exhibit  17 

Mechanization  of  Freight  Handling—^ase   Study,  Unloading   and  Storage 

OF  Small  Arms  Ammunition 

Prob/cw.— Unloading  railroad  cars  and  storing  cases  of  small  arms.  The 
carload  consists  of  about  360  150-pound  cases. 

Old  method. — Cases  manually  removed  from  cars,  placed  on  trailers,  which 
were  hauled  to  storage,  where  cases  were  manually  piled. 

New  method.— Cases  are  loaded  on  pallets  at  the  end  of  the  production  by  the 
shipper  and  shipped  on  pallets.  All  handling  is  in  unit  loads  by  fork  truck, 
which  tiers  them  in  storage  at  destination. 

Savings. — New  method  requires  a  fork  truck,  truck  operator,  and  one  other 
worker  1%  hours  to  unload  and  store  a  carload,  a  total  of  3  man-hours. 

Old  method  require  four  men  to  unload  the  car  and  four  additional  men  to 
move  to  and  place  in  storage.  All  eiglil  men  were  required  for  6  hours,  or  a  total 
of  48  man-hours. 

The  saving  in  direct  labor,  therefore,  by  the  new  method,  at  80  cents  per  hour, 

is  $36  per  car  unloaded. 

Their  Handling,   Shipment,   Storage,  Industrial  Truck  Statistical 


Source  :   Unit   Loads, 
Association,  1944,  p.  14. 
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Mechanization  of  Freight  Handling — Case  Study,  Handling  Railroad 

Car  Wheels 

Prohlem. — To  maintain  the  same  high  level  of  production  of  railroad  car  wheels 
while  faced  with  a  shortage  of  wheel  rollers.  Wheel-rolling  is  a  semiskilled  and 
heavy  job  which  new  men  are  reluctant  to  tackle. 

Old  method. — Five-wheel  rollers  were  used  to  roll  the  750-pound  railroad  car 
wheels  from  the  cleaning  room  to  one  of  three  storage  points,  each  300  feet  away. 
A  man  could  handle  only  one  car  wheel  at  a  time,  and  a  round  trip  averaged 
3  minutes.  In  order  to  maintain  the  required  production  level  it  was  necessary 
that  these  wheel  rollers  work  60  to  75  hours  a  week. 

Solution. — The  wheel  rollers  now  roll  the  car  whels  only  10  to  20  feet  from 
the  cleaning  room  to  a  storage  space  just  outside  the  door.  From  this  point  a 
fork  truck  with  a  woman  operator  picks  up  five  car  wheels  at  a  time  and  carriers 
them  to  one  of  the  three  storage  areas.  The  fork  truck  completes  the  round  trip 
in  about  the  same  time  it  took  one  man  to  roll  one  wheel  to  storage  and  return 
for  the  next  wheel. 

Savings. — Production  level  is  being  maintained  with  each  wheel  roller  working 
only  40  hours  a  week,  and  even  during  this  time  they  are  often  available  to  do 
other  work  in  the  plant.  This  affects  a  direct  savings  of  5X(65— 40)  or  125 
man-hours  a  week.  At  90  cents  per  hour  this  is  a  saving  in  direct  labor  of  $112.50 
per  week.  In  addition  to  handling  all  of  the  car  wheels  as  they  come  from  the 
cleaning  room,  the  fork  truck  has  time  available  during  the  day  shift  to  remove 
scrapped  wheels  to  the  smelter.  This  work  formerly  required  the  services  of 
three  men  every  other  day. 

Source :  Unit  Loads,  Their  Handling,  Shipment,  Storage,  Industrial  Truck  Statistical 
Association,  1944,  p.  13. 

ILWU  Exhibit  19 

Mechanization   of   Freight   Handling — Case   Study 
handling  sheet  steel 

Problem. — Handling  sheet  steel  (30  by  85  inches,  20  gage)  from  cars  to  storage 
to  production. 

Old  nvethod. —^eets  solidly  packed  in  carload  lots  of  from  60,000  to  80,000 
I)ounds,  were  xinloaded  manually  one  at  a  time,  put  on  push  trucks,  taken  to 
Storage  and  hand-piled.    This  required  22  man-hours  per  car.    For  movement 
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from  storage  to  production,  the  shearman  and  his  helper  went  to  storage  and 
hand-loaded  25  or  30  slieets  on  a  push  truck. 

New  method. — An  electric  fork  truck  was  bought  in  1939.  Sheets  are  ordered 
to  arrive  stacked  across  the  car  with  2?  by  4-inch  dunnage  between  vertical 
stacks  weighing  about  2,500  pounds  each.  Fork  truck  moves  unit  loads  to  storage 
where  they  are  piled  vertically  on  2  by  4-inch  dunnage.  When  needed  at  pro- 
duction, the  fork  truck  moves  unit  load  to  shears,  placing  it  on  a  skid  located 
on  a  table,  at  working  level  for  shearman  and  helper.  From  shears  through  pro- 
duction to  completion  of  process,  steel  moves  by  fork  truck  and  skids. 

Samtigs. — Instead  of  20  man-hours,  only  V/y  man-hours  are  required  to  unload 
a  car.  This  saving  in  direct  labor  per  car  unloaded,  at  80  cents  per  hour,  is 
$14.80  which  is  duplicated  in  moving  sheets  from  storage  to  production.  Total 
saving  is,  therefore,  $29.60  per  car  unloaded,  moved  to  storage  and  then  to  the 
start  of  process. 

Source :  Unit  Loads,  Their  Handling,  Shipment,  Storage,  Industrial  Truck  Statistical 
Association,  1944,  pp.  13  and  14. 

ILWU  Exhibit  20 

Mechanization  of  Freight  Handling — Case  Study 

handling  shipments  of  compressed  gas  cylinders 

Problem. — Storage  and  shipment  of  cylinders  of  compressed  gas. 

Old  method. — Cylinders  received  and  individually  rolled  or  trucked  from  in- 
coming cars  or  highway  trucks  to  storage;  procedure  reversed  for  shipping: 
cylinders  stored  on  end,  utilizing  only  two-thirds  of  permissible  floor  loading. 

Netv  m,ethod. — Fifteen  cylinders  made  into  a  pallet  load  upon  arrival.  Unit 
loads  tiered  three  high  in  storage  by  means  of  fork  truck  and  full  permissible 
floor  loading  utilized.  Wlien  shipped,  a  fork  truck  places  unit  loads  of  six 
cylinders  each  into  car  or  truck. 

Savings. — A  shipment  of  150  cylinders  is  moved  from  storage,  an  average  dis- 
tance of  75  feet,  and  loaded  onto  a  highway  truck  in  15  minutes,  requiring  the 
services  of  a  fork  truck  and  a  woman  operator. 

The  old  method  required  five  men  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  3% 
man-hours.  The  direct  labor  saving,  therefore,  at  80  cents  an  hour,  is  $2.80  per 
truckload,  or  $0.018G  per  cylinder. 

Since  the  cylinders  remain  on  pallets  during  shipment,  the  saving  at  destina- 
tion, where  the  carrier  is  unloaded  by  fork  truck,  is  duplicated.  Obviously,  high- 
way equipment,  because  of  quick  loading,  is  released  for  greater  service  on  tlie 
highway. 

Source :  Unit  Loads,  Their  Handling,  Shipment,  Storage,  Industrial  Truck  Statistical 
Association,  1944,  pp.  14  and  15. 

ILWU  Exhibit  21 

MECHANIZATION  OF  FREIGHT  HANDLING — CASE  STUDY  CARLOADING  OF  BALED  PAPER  PULP 

ProUcm. — Loading  carloads  of  baled  paper  pulp  for  shipment. 

Old  method. — Loading  was  done  by  men  with  two- wheeled  hand  trucks.  Two 
500-pounds  bales  were  wheeled  into  the  car  and  unloaded  by  two  men  who 
stacked  them. 

Neiv  method. — Two  foi'k  trucks  with  yery  thin  forks  handle  four  bales  at  a 
time  and  stack  them  in  the  car.  Two  men  in  the  car  straighten  bales  so  they 
ride  better  after  car  is  fully  loaded. 

Savings. — By  the  new  method,  two  crews  (six  men  and  two  fork  trucks)  load 
12  to  14  cars,  the  mill's  capacity,  in  8  hours.  Formerly  this  required  24  men 
for  8  hours.  The  savings,  therefore,  in  direct  labor  cost  amount  to  144  inan- 
hours,  which  at  the  date  of  80  cents  an  hour  means  $115.20  per  8-hour  day. 

Source :  Unit  Loads,  Their  Handling,  Shipment,  Storage,  Industrial  Truck  Statistical 
Association,  1944,  p.  15. 

Impact  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  PropOvSed  Amendments  Thereto  on 

Hawaiian  Sugarcane  Industry 

The  present  statutory  exemption  from  coverage  under  the  hours  provision  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  been  such  as  to  create  a  groat  and  serious 
inequity  in  the  cane  sugar  industry.  By  virtue  of  the  specific  language  of 
section  7  (c)  more  than  10,0C0  workers  in  the  cane  sugar  milling  industry  of  the 
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Territory  of  Hawaii  have  been  excluded  from  the  hours  protection  of  the 
statute  during  the  entire  10-month  sugar  milling  season,  and  granted  only  the 
pro  forma  benefits  of  the  statue  during  the  8-  to  10-week  nonproductive  season, 
while  agricultural  workers  are  totally  excluded  from  the  act's  coverage. 

Because  the  cane  sugar  industry  is  the  dominant  and  basic  element  in  the 
life  of  our  vast  Pacific  Territory,  and  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  Territory's 
entire  economic  structure,  we  shall  deal  primarily  here  with  the  impact  of  the 
present  statue  upon  the  cane  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii,  and  secondarily  with  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  amtendments  upon  the  sugar  industry. 

Today  the  war-inflated  population  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  a  lialf  million  civilians.  Hawaii  is  more  than  6,400  square 
miles  in  size,  a  third  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  equally  rich. 
The  total  population  in  1939  was  415,000,  a  gain  of  almost  47,000  over  the  1930 
census,  and  of  159,000  over  the  1920  census.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  post- 
war civilian  population  will  not  fall  below  500,000. 

Although  the  missionaries  first  came  to  Hawaii  for  religious  reasons,  they 
remained  to  raise  sugar.  Since  the  commercial  cultivation  of  cane  sugar,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  workers  have  been  imported  from  all  of  the  world's  con- 
tinents and  regions  to  provide  manpower  for  the  sugar  fields  and  mills.  "King 
Cane"  has  ruled  Hawaii  for  more  than  60  years. 

Hawaii's  economy  could  not  be  an  isolated  one.  Its  sugar  is  grown  for  export 
to  the  mainland,  its  consumer  goods  are  imported.  Hawaii  is  the  home  of  ra- 
tionalized, mechanized  agriculture,  and  agricultural  processing.  Its  sugar  plan- 
tations and  its  cane  mills,  its  pineapple  fields,  and  its  modern  canneries  are  models 
of  their  kind. 

NATURE  OF  HAWAIIAN  SUGARCANE  INDUSTRY  IN  KEFJ^^TION  TO  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Tlie  cane  sugar  milling  industry  has  been  unjustly  excluded  from  the  hours 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  since  its  passage  in  1938. 

The  declaration  of  policy  in  section  2  (a)  of  the  act  states  the  finding  of  the 
Congress  that  "the  existence,  in  industries  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce,  of  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  health,  effi- 
ciency, and  general  well-being  of  workers"  spreads  and  perpetuates  such  condi- 
tions, burdens  commerce,  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  com- 
merce, leads  to  labor  disputes,  and  interferes  with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing 
of  goods  in  commerce. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  then  proceed  to  establish  what  have  become  col- 
loquially known  as  a  "floor  for  wages"  and  a  "ceiling  upon  hours."  By  direction 
Of  the  Congress,  expressed  in  section  7  (c)  of  the  statute,  there  are  excluded  from 
the  hours  provisions  of  the  act  employees  of  an  employer  "engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet  molasses,  sugarcane,  or  maple  sap,  into  sugar 
(but  not  refined  sugar)." 

The  legislative  history  of  the  act  reveals  that  the  "first  processing"   and 
"agricultural  processing"  exemptions  of  the  act  were  directed  mainly  at  industries 
processing  agricultural  products  which  were  marked  by  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics:  seasonality  of  operation,  extreme  fluctuation  in  labor  supply,* 
perishability  of  the  product,  employment  of  migratory  workers,  etc. 

These  criteria  do  not  apply  properly  to  the  cane-sugar  milling  industry.  It  is 
time  not  only  that  the  general  agricultural  exemption  was  lifted  but  more  par- 
ticularly and  immediately  that  the  milling  of  cane  sugar  into  raw  sugar  be  covered 
by  all  benefits  of  the  act,  which  now  covers  in  totality  only  the  workers  engaged 
in  the  refining  of  raw  sugar  into  edible  sugar. 

The  cane-sugar  industry  has  three  distinct  stages.  The  first  step  is  the  grow- 
ing and  cultivation  of  cane  and  the  second  the  milling  of  cane  into  raw  sugar, 
both  stages  being  carried  on  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  bv  35  plantations,  which 
produce  a  total  of  approximately  900,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  per  year.  In  the  year 
1938  no  single  plantation  produced  less  than  3.000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar,  while 
durmg  that  same  year  12  plantations  produced  in  excess  of  10,000  tons,  6  planta- 
tions m  excess  of  20,000  tons,  four  plantations  in  excess  of  30,000  tons,  3  planta- 
tions m  excess  of  40,000  tons,  and  4  plantations  in  excess  of  50,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar.  Thus  the  production  of  raw  sugar  in  Hawaii  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  not  only  big  busine.ss  but  major  Industry. 

The  third  step  in  the  sugar  industry,  the  refining  of  raw  milled  cane  sugar  into 
edible  and  consumption  sugar,  is  divorced,  by  accident  of  Hawaii's  location,  from 
the  first  two  stages.  In  peacetime,  97  percent  of  Hawaiian  sugar  was  exported 
to  the  mainland  for  refining,  largely  because  of  the  greater  economy  and  prac- 
ticability of  shipping  raw  sugar  to  mainland  mills  rather  than  shipping  refined 
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sugar  at  higher  costs.  More  than  60  percent  of  all  Hawaiian  sugar  is  refined 
at  Crockett,  Calif.,  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  by  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Kefinery,  jointly  owned  and  operated  by  the  large  factors  controlling  the  Hawai- 
ian sugar  industry.  An  additional  10  percent  is  refined  in  San  Francisco  by  the 
Western  Sugar  Refinery,  while  of  the  remaining  30  i)ercent  the  overwhelming 
majority  is  normally  shipped  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  New  York  for  re- 
fining by  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  its.  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  and  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  refineries. 

Both  production  and  employment  in  the  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  milling  industry 
showed  an  extraordinarily  high  degree  of  stability  prior  to  the  war.  Although 
the  last  decade  has  shown  a  constant  downward  trend  in  total  employment  in  the 
industry,  resulting  from  the  increased  productivity  both  of  the  industry  generally 
and  of  its  individual  workers,  the  industry  has  never  been  characterized  by  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  in  employment. 

The  cooperative  activities  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  operators,  through  their  trade 
association,  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  have  done  much  in  the 
50  years  since  the  association  was  founded  to  rationalize  the  industry.  Because 
favorable  soil  and  climictic  conditions  allow  year-round  maturing  of  the  sugar 
crop,  it  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hawaiian  planters  to  maintain  a  stable 
labor  force  and  to  so  schedule  their  planting  as  to  enable  mill  oi)erations  (that  is, 
the  grinding  and  milling  of  cane  into  raw  sugar)  to  continue  throughout  the  year. 

The  grinding  season,  during  which  all  mill  employees  are  excluded  from  the 
hours  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  is  limited  only  by  the  needs 
of  mill  maintenance.  Cane  is  harvested  and  mill  during  10  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  remaining  2  months  the  mill  is  shut  down  and  essential  repairs  are 
made  on  the  mill,  plantation  machinery  generally,  and  plantation  facilities. 
Ironically  enough,  during  this  nonproductive  season,  employees  of  the  mill  are 
covered  by  the  40-hour  week  provisions  of  the  F.  L.  S.  A. 

EMPLOYMKNT   IN   THE  CANE   SUGAR   INDUSTRY  OF   HAWAH 

Sugar  and  its  twin  product,  pineapple,  are  the  economic  bases  of  Hawaiian 
life.  As  automotive  production  is  the  trade-mark  of  Detroit,  and  steel  and 
coal  characterize  the  Pitssburgh  area,  so  sugar  and  pineapple  are  the  twin  in- 
dustries of  Hawaii.  Prior  to  the  war  direct  employment  in  these  industries  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent  of  total  employment  in  the  Territory,  while  an  appreciably 
higher  percentage  of  wage  earners  were  employed  in  industries  directly  and  indi- 
rectly dependent  soley  thereon. 

James  H.  Shoemaker,  author  of  the  basic  study,  Labor  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  published  in  1939  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (76th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  H.  Doc.  No.  848),  declares: 

"The  production  of  this  sugar  involves  far  more  labor  than  does  any  other 
industry  in  Hawaii.  The  sugar  plantations  alone  require  31.1  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  gainfully  employed  and  provide  wage  payments  amounting  to 
over  28  millions  annually. 

'In  addition  to  this  there  are  many  workers  outside  of  the  plantations  who  are 
engaged  in  occupations  directly  and  solely  dependent  on  sugar  production.  Thus 
the  industry  represents  well  over  one-third  of  the  total  employment  in  the  Ter- 
ritory" (Shoemaker,  p.  11;  italics  supplied). 

Average  employment  in  the  sugar  industry  for  the  year  1944,  as  reported  by 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  totaled  24,718  adult  males,  2,246 
adult  females,  and  4,671  children  and  iiart-time  workers,  or  a  total  of  31,635. 
The  number  of  adult  male  employees  who  are  described  by  the  H.  S.  P.  A.  as 
"unskilled"  comprised  22,546  of  the  above  number,  and  represents  a  decline  of 
43  percent  from  the  total  of  39,574  "unskilled"  male  workers  employed  in  1936. 
These  figures  cover  field,  mill,  and  maintenance  workers,  the  H.  SL  P.  A.  always 
reporting  and  publishing  figures  of  total  labor  supply  only  because  of  the  in- 
herent inseparability  of  mill  (industrial)  and  field  (agricultural)  operations 
in  the  highly  integrated  sugar  industry. 

It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  at  least  10,000  full-time  employees  of  the 
sugar  industry,  or  approximately  40  percent  of  the  total,  are  engaged  in  mill 
and  maintenance  or  other  nonagricultural  occupations.  These  estimates  are 
borne  out  by  eligibility  lists  compiled  for  use  in  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
elections  and  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  workers  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation  totaled  10,592  on  June  15,  1945,  as  reported  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  representative  in  Honolulu. 
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PRODUCTTIVITY  OF  LABOR   IN    HAWAIIAN   CANE-SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  last  few  decades  have  seen  marked  increases  in  the  total  productivity 
Of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry.  Spectacular  increases  have  occurred  withm 
the  last  decade  in  the  productivity  of  sugar  v.orkers.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  though  the  employment  of  "unskilled"  adult  males  decreased  by 
some  43  percent  from  1936  to  1944,  production  declined  by  only  16  percent. 

Certain  figures  are  available  covering  total  sugarcane  acreage  and  total 
annual  production.  These  figures  are  inherently  misleading  as  the  maturing  of 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  crop  takes  normally  from  16  to  24  months  and  production 
cannot  be  measured  per  acre  (as  on  an  annual  crop)  but  should  properly  be 
measured  in  tons  per  acre-month.  In  1914  the  total  acreage  under  production 
was  224,420,  and  the  tons  of  sugar  produced  totaled  617,038.  This  is  an  average 
of  2.75  tons  per  acre  in  production.  By  1932,  total  acreage  under  cultivation 
had  increased  less  than  2  percent,  to  223,707,  while  tons  of  sugar  produced 
totaled  1,025,354,  or  4.52  tons  per  acre  in  production.^  No  employment  or 
man-day  figures  are  available  for  these  two  periods,  but  it  is  significant  that 
with  acreage  fairly  constant,  because  no  additional  suitable  acreage  remained 
uncultivated,  production  increased  by  66  percent. 

Recent  increases  in  productivity,  which  indicate  the  extensive  application 
of  rationalized  techniques  to  this  factoryized  system  of  agriculture,  are  like- 
wise revealing: 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  in  a  letter  dated  May  17,  1945, 
to  Gov.  Ingram  M.  Stainback,  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  requesting  his  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  the  importation  of  Filipino  workers  to  the  Territory  to  assist 
in  the  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  milling  of  sugar,  incorporated  these  pertinent 
statistics  on  the  sugar  industry : 


Year 


1936 
1941 
1944 


Sugarcane 
acreage 


245,891 
238,  111 
216,072 


Production, 
tons  of  sugar 


1, 042, 316 
947, 190 
874,947 


Average 

number  of 

unskilled 

male  adult 

employees 


39, 574 
30,646 
22,543 


Total  man- 
days  worked 
by  unskilled 
male  adult 
employees 


11,147,460 
8, 870,  704 
7,062,227 


Analysis  of  these  statistics  is  revealing : 

Between  1936  and  1944  sugar  acreage  declined  by  12.1  percent,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  appropriation  of  productive  acreage  for  military  use. 

Production  during  this  period  declined  by  16.1  percent. 

Employment  of  unskilled  adult  males  declined  by  43  percent. 

Total  man-days  of  employment  by  these  workers  declined  by  36.6  percent. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  the  decline  in  total  man-days  of  employment 
is  proportionately  far  greater  than  the  decline  in  either  acreage  or  production. 
Increased  efficiency  and  mechanization  coupled  with  longer  working  hours  have 
resulted  in  the  increased  individual  productivity. 

Production  per  man-day  in  1936,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  statistics  of  the 
H.  S.  P.  A.,  was  0.0935  ton,  while  production  had  by  1944  increased  32.5  percent 
to  0.1239  ton.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  1944  and  1945  crops  are  the  first  to 
be  planted,  harvested,  and  milled  totally  under  wartime  conditions. 

EFFICIENCY   OF    THE   CANE-SUGAR   INDUSTRY    OF   HAWAII 

Mechanizatron  of  sugar  production  at  all  stages  has  done  much  to  eliminate 
the  agricultural  characteristics  of  the  industry.  This  is  conceded  by  the  Hawai- 
ian sugar  companies  in  their  own  public  statements  and  annual  reports. 

The  Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  operating  on  the  island  of  Maui,  T.  H.,  in  its 
report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1944,  declares  "In  1943,  we  started 
a  new  form  of  harvesting  for  us  by  grab-loading  into  trucks,  hauling  to  the 
main  line  and  transferring  to  cane  cars."  The  1944  crop  totaled  approximately 
4,6C0  acres  of  which  8,400  acres,  or  roughly  74  i)ercent,  were  mechanically 
harvested. 

1  Taylor,  William,  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Industry,  table  4,  p.  48  (a  thesis  submitted  in 
partial  requirement  for  the  doctoral  degree.  University  of  California,  1935). 
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'VrS${37  29S^for^-  ^"  '^"""^  !^'  P"^^**""^-  "I"  1^4,"  the  report  declares, 
w^s  an  fL^add^ff  nfni  "»P^*«^'^"f  nts  and  replacements.  The  increase  over  1943 
Tacl^nerv  <f/^/« T/  ^^"^P^"^"*^  «;?^^»  «s  tractors,  bulldozers,  loaders,  and  mill 
Sue  Pl.fntatforro  Tt.f ''''^"^^^'-  f'^h  ^'''  »^^nPower:>  ( Italics  supplied. ) 
31  1944  that^'an  Pnn";  inV  ?"^"'?  '^^?u'^  "^^  ^^"^•'  reported  as  of  D^ember 
and  addWi  tbnf  Ihf  ^  milled  durin/?  the  year  was  mechanically  harvested," 

record  eSnines  nPr\^;r^f'^K^  ""  ^'"^P  ^^^^  established  for  us  neW 

brerL":Sn?oTafL^'"'s'^^^^^^^  "^'  ^"^^^'  ^"^  ^'^"^'^  ^"^^  ^^^^^  ^«^ 

^oh!;^  P«"ern  of  the  Hawaiian  cane-sugar  industry  leads  to  increasing  mechani- 
outTJ'f^?  •  consequent  elimination  of  the  diffeiWtials  in  job  con  ef t"een 
one   as  sSen&nttn"'  ''^^\'^^'^^l^^^^^  J-^s.     The  pattern  is  not  •    new 

^^^^^^^^'  ^'^^^"^^"^  ^^^  ^-^  ^^  ^^-  ^•-^>'  ^y'r^^^^^ 

William  Taylor   in  his  University  of  California  doctoral  thesis   the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Industry  declares  that  the  sugar  mills  are  models  of  indi^trfal  fffiden^v 
whih'^«fn?   1931  publication  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  liatisUcs 
v^hich   states:    -Perhaps   nowhere   else   is   an   agricultural    industT  ^o   hieldv 
c^"  r.''  rr?"^  mechanized      Sugarcane  raisin,  in  Hauy^i  isal^Jzedt^^^ 

stn^H  J;Y/.T  ^^''""'^  *^^i  "'^  ^^'^^^  efficiency  of  production  in  Hawaii  has  con- 
stantly elicited  paeans  of  praise  from  expert  investigators  the  world  over  and 
c]ust;-v"''The'^^^^^  integrated  monopoly  control'of  the  Hiwai      i  sugar^'hi'* 

dustiy,  The  plantations  are  in  effect  so  manv  branch  plants  with  no  nroh Lmc 
but  those  of  prc^uction  and  operating  under  a  federated  adminis  nio  ^  ^*     *     ♦ 

I'^lyZ^v'^^^^  ''"'  "^'  ^^^^'^^  ''  '"^'  "^^"^  countr^'hrjhe  world' 

The  efficiency  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  results  from  the  close  inteirrn 
tion  of  agricu  tural  and  industrial  operations,  as  well  as  from  the  apXa   o^^ 
modern  techniques  and  mechanization.     James  H.  Shoemak™  refer?  reS^^^ 
to  this^-ombination  ,n  his  study.  Labor  in  the  Territory  of  HawaM   saving- 

In  Hawaii  the  growing  of  cane  and  manufacturing  of  ram  Zgar  arcZnhincd 
ma  single  plantation,  based  on  a  carefully  planned  planting  and  iar4t^ig 
gram  to  provide  a  continuous  flow  of  cane  into  the  niill.     Un^r  thesrcondft  on^^ 
small-scale  operations  are  inefficient"  (Shoemaker,  p.  24;  itXs  suppS) 

Sho^mafer^^'^Jfs^^^  ^'""^^  ^'  ^^«^^^"«^^^^'  -  «^----^  canlsugaHl^^lVions, 

vP«f  "'in^hf^V"  ^^?  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  continues  throughout  the 
^hI'Ji      \     '^'P^''^  ;V''  '"^'■^  ^'^'^  cmploinnent  in  manufacturinq  operatims 
tTnentT  United^'sfaTo^'  fluctuations  than  like  agricultural  operations  in  the  con 
nnental   United  States.     *     *     *     But  at  least  once  a  year  the  mill  must  be 
stopped  for  a  thorough  overhauling.     This  requires  about  2  months  Tsnnli^ 
somet  me  between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  end  of  Deceinber     *     *     *     nmch  of 
the  field  work  ceases  during  the  off  season  or  repair  period.     The  plantation  man 
agement   however,  carries  its  employees  through  this  period  bv  us?ng  the  «me 
not  only  for  mill  repairs,  but  for  a  general  overhaul  of  the  whole  plantation    i^ 
eluding  xyork  on  roads,  irrigation  ditches,  and  railways;  the  rfpaTing  of  trac- 
tors, trucks,  steam  engines,  pumps,  and  electrical  power  plants ;  and  the  building 
and  painting  of  houses,  offices,  etc.     For  this  reason,  it  is  frequently  statTth at 
makeTp  OlHtalTcs  mm&f '""''''* '^  '""  *''"  Hawaiian  sugar  industry^'  (Shoe- 

THE  PLANTATION  COMMUNITY 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  is  large-scale  industry.  Because  the  product  is 
basically  agricultural  in  character,  and  requires  extensive  acreage,  and  becausi 
the  plantations  thus  are  large,  sugar  workers  normally  live  entirely  u^rDlan: 
tation  property.  Within  the  plantation  community  reside  both  the  field  orentirely 
agricultural  workers,  and  the  mill  and  industrial  workers  of  the  sugar  communitv 
living  a  common  community  and  working  life.  v^nuiuuiiy. 

The  typical  Hawaiian  sugar  plantation  is  "a  small  world  in  itself"     Sho**- 
maker  finds  that  it  usually  consists  of—  ^^ 

"(1)    The  plantation   town,   which   includes   stores,   clubs,   a   motion-picture 
theater,  a  recreation  field,  hospital,  and  such  services  as  electric  lighting,  a  water 
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system,  police  and  fire  protection;  (2)  a  transportation  sys  em  '"fJ^^^^^^^X^^' 
ti-actors,  and  in  most  cisc^  a  railroad;  (3)  the  plantation  ^^'f^^^l^l^^^^^^^^^^ 
a  third  of  it  devoted  to  sugar,  the  remainder  including  some  """«f  wooded  land 
a  small  dairy  or  ranch,  an  area  set  aside  for  diversified  ^^'^P^^J^f^/^^,^  P^^^^^ 
town  itself;  (4)  repair  shops  with  expert  mechanics  for  he  »?^amtenance  of 
trucks,  tractors,  railroad  equipment,  and  mill  machinery;  (5)  the  f"g^r  mi  1 , 
(6)  the  central  office  of  the  management  where  continuous  and  l^^^;''^^'^}jJX 
tailed  records  covering  every  aspect  of  the  plantation  are  kept     (Shoemaker, 

^*It  is  inequitable  to  discriminate  among  the  various  groups  of  plantation 
emplovees  with  resioect  to  benefits  of  Federal  le.i;islation  such  as  the  B  air  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  anomalous  and  unjust  conditions  have  resulted  from  the 
discriminatory  coverage  of  the  present  act. 

WAGE  RATES   IN    THE   CANE-SUGAR  INDUSTRY   OF   HAWAH 

No  adequate  statistical  data  are  available  covering  wage  rates  of  agricultural 
workers  in  the  Hawaiian  cane-sugar  industry.  It  is  widely  known,  however  that 
the  basic  cash-wage  rate  for  both  field  and  mill  workers  is  28  ^'^n^^,  P^^'  ^^^PJ'^ 
which  is  augmented  by  a  30V.-percent  Federal  bonus  under  the  Sugar  Act  ol  ly^i 
to  create  a  total  base  wage  of  36.54  cents  per  hour.  In  addition  to  this  cash 
base  wage  (lower  rates  being  paid  to  superannuated,  disabled,  and  occasional 
minor  workers)  workers  receive  shelter  and  medical  care  in  the  form  of  per- 
quisites" which  are  valued  by  the  employer  for  tax  purposes  at  6  cents  per 

hour.  ^  , ,  ,  ,- 

Parity  has  long  been  maintained  between  basic  mill  and  field  wages  because  the- 
labor  supplv  for  both  groups  of  workers  is  one,  workers  live  in  the  same  plantation 
community^  and  j(  b  transfers  are  often  made  between  fi-^ld  and  mill  jobs.  This 
is  pi'ticuiarly  true  of  wcu'kers  engaged  in  transportation  operations. 

Hawaiian  .sugar  wage  rates  are  extremely  depressed.  They  are  far  below 
mainland  levels  in  the  cane-sugar  industry,  far  below  levels  of  health  and 
decency  and  only  in  bare  conformity  with  minimum  wage  provisions  of  Fan- 
Labor  'standards  Act.  Thus  the  cash  minimum  wage  of  30.54  cents  per  hour, 
which  covers  an  estimated  15  to  20  percent  of  the  workers,  when  supplemented 
by  a  record  "allowance"  of  6  cents  per  hour  covering  the  cost  of  perquisites  sup- 
plied, as  reported  bv  the  employers  for  tax  purposes,  yields  a  total  wage  of  only 
42  54  cents  per  hour.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  until  January  1,  1^5,  the 
FtKleral  sugar  bonus  was  only  25  percent  of  basic  wages,  and  that  until  that 
date,   therefore,  basic  earnings  consisted  of  35  cents  cash  plus  an  estimated 

6  cents  in  perquisites,  yielding  a  total  of  only  41  cents  per  hour. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  field  workers  were  not  covered  by  any 
minimum-wage  legislation  until  the  extension  of  coverage  of  the  Territorial 
Wage-Hour  Act  on  July  1,  1945,  parity  in  basic  rates  with  basic  mill  rates  has 
obtained. 

Wages  of  all  field  and  mill  workers  will  be  increased  7  cents  an  hour,  straight 
time,  as  of  July  1, 1945,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  adoption  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  between  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Unwn  and  more  than  30  sugar  plantations.  (This  increase  is  7  cents  net,  and 
consists  therefore  of  a  basic  wage  increase  of  5.366  cents  and  application  thereto 
of  the  3OV2  percent  Federal  sugar  bonus  in  the  amount  of  1.636  cents,  totaling 

7  cents.)  .        ,  .   ^     ^ 

In  July  1945  during  the  course  of  negotiations  with  the  sugar-industry  em- 
ployers, the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  distributed 
a  wage  and  classification  questionnaire  to  approximately  10,000  "industrial" 
sugar  workers,  comprising  the  total  labor  force  of  32  plantations,  in  the  following 
departments:  Mill,  boiling  house,  garage,  transportation,  store  and  boarding 
house,  pump,  construction  and  maintenance,  and  laboratory.  A  total  of  5,053 
complete  and  usable  returns  were  received. 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  returns  and  average  hourly  wage  rates  by 
departments  of  the  so-called  industrial  divisions  of  the  sugar-milling  industry 
is  appended  as  ILWU  exhibit  22.  The  industry-wide,  territory-wide  adjusted 
average  hourly  wage  rate,  including  the  30V2-cent  sugar  bonus  is  48.4  cents  per 
hour.  Even  assuming  that  the  value  of  perquisites  is  6  cents  per  hour,  the  total 
wage  is  still  below  the  55-cent  "substandard"  minimum  established  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  on  the  mainland.  Subsequent  sections  of  this  statement  will  refer 
to  the  relation  of  wages  to  prices  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
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ILWU  Exhibit  22 


Average  hourly  wage  rates,  by  departments,  cane  sugar  milling  industry  of 

Hawaii,  July  19Ji5 


Department 


Mill. 


Boiling  house. 


Oarage. 


Transportation. 


Construction  and  main- 
tenance. 


Laboratory. 


Store    and    boarding 
house. 


Pump. 


All  departments. 


Classifications  covered 


Asbestos  man,  ashman,  bagasse  man,  cane  carrier, 
cane  stripper,  cane  washer,  cleaning-plant  operator, 
crusher  ft»eder  (crusher  man),  engine  tender,  fire- 
man (boiler  oiH'rator^  janitor,  juice  boy,  lime-kiln 
tender,  powerhouse  ojwrator,  pump  tender,  roller 
oiK^rator,  scaleman  (weigher),  trash  man,  utility 
man,  water  tender. 

Bag  distributor,  bag  filler,  sugar  bagger,  bag  sewer, 
centrifugal  machine  oi)erator,  clarifier,  evaporator, 
filter,  juice  heater,  juice  scaler,  limer,  molasses  boy, 
molasses  pump  tender,  pan  man,  rcmelt  man,  sugar 
loader,  warehouse  clerk,  warehouseman. 

Battery  help;'r,  battery  serviceman,  blacksmith,  bo'-k- 
keeper,  bricklayer,  clerk,  machinist,  mechanic, 
painter,  service-station  attendant,  spare  loader 
driver,  spare  loader  heljier,  tire  and  tube  man,  truck 
driver,  utility  man,  welder. 

Cane  car  oiler,  cane  car  pusher,  cane  hauler,  cane  un- 
loaJer  operator  (cano  feeder,  bookman),  cane  unload- 
er  helper  (sweeper),  cane  weiuhor,  checker,  flume 
carpenter,  flume  switchman,  locomotive  brakeman, 
locomotive  engineer,  locomotive  fireman,  locomotive 
spare  man.  locomotive  wi^^-r,  mule  driver,  mule 
man,  portable  track  worker,  section-gang  laborer, 
switchman,  telephone  operator,  tractor  driver,  trans- 
fer station  worker,  truck  driver,  truck  driver's  helper, 
wagon  driver. 

Blacksmith,  bricklayer,  building  repair  man.  camp 
cleaner  (yardman),  carpenter,  construction  man, 
drill  operator,  electrician,  elevator  o[)erator,  jack- 
hammer  operator,  janitor,  machinist,  mason,  me- 
chanic, pamter,  pipe  fitter,  plumber,  rat  catcher, 
road  repairman,  roller  oi)erator,  sanitation  worker, 
shovel  operator,  timekeeper,  tinsmith,  toolroom 
clerk,  truck  driver,  watchman,  welder. 

Analyzer  (a.ssistant  chemist,  shift  chemist,  bench- 
man),  clerk,  janitor,  sample  carrier  (laboratory 
man) . 

Bookkeei^er,  butcher,  clerk,  store,  cook,  janitor,  lum- 
beryard worker,  salesman,  secretary,  storekeeper, 
warehouseman,  warehouse  clerk,  warehouse  helper, 
watchman. 

All  workers 


Number 

of 
workers 


983 


541 


357 


1,276 


1,407 


89 
334 

66 


5,053 


Average 
hourly  wage 
rate  (includ- 
ing 30—  fwr- 
cent  bonus  >) 


$0,465 


.473 


.518 


.479 


.496 


.471 
.505 

.499 


,484 


1  The  base  hourly  wage  rate  in  the  sugar  industry  for  mill  labor  is  28  cents  per  hour,  with  the  exception 
of  handicapped  or  sur)erannuated  employees  and  minors.  All  rates  are  augmented  by  the  payment  of  a 
bonus,  expressed  as  a  i>ercentage  of  the  hourly  wage,  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
The  bonus  constituted  25  percent  of  base  pay  during  the  year  1944,  bringing  basic  cash  wages  in  the  industry 
during  that  year  to  35  cents.  The  bonus  was  increased  by  Federal  order  effective  .Ian.  1,  194.'),  to  30H  i)ercent 
of  base  wage,  which  when  applied  to  the  28-cent  rate  then  prevailing  raised  the  actual  cash  base  wage  in  the 
industry  to  36.54  cents  per  hour.  The  rates  shown  herein  include  the  full  30H-cent  bonus  but  exclude  the 
cost  of  housing  and  other  facilities  furnished  by  the  employer  which  are  assumed  for  tax  purposes  to  be 
valued  at  6  cents  per  hour. 

Source:  Union  questionnaire  (see  copy  attached)  circulated  July  1945  to  all  workers  in  above-named 
depswtments  at  30  out  of  34  operating  sugar  mills,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Estimated  total  number  of  workers 
in  group,  10,000;  returns  received  and  usable,  5,053. 


Name  of  plantation. 


[Copy] 
Name  of  island . 

W age-Rate  Qui':stionnaibe  * 

(July  1945) 

Your  union  (ILWU)  wants  to  know  the  hourly  wage  rates  of  workers  on  as 
many  Jobs  on  as  many  sugar  plantations  as  possible  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
This  information  will  help  to  get  the  rates  standardized  and  raised.    It  is  neces- 
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sary  for  you  to  give  your  names,  but  all  personal  information  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential. 

What  is  your  name?  (Please  print) 

How  old  are  you? Male  or  female? , 

When  did  you  start  work  on  this  plantation? 

When  did  you  start  your  present  job  on  this  plantation? 

When  did  you  start  work  in  the  sugar  industry? , 

What  is  your  base  pay  per  hour  (not  including  bonus)? 

(If  you  are  paid  by  the  month,  give  salary.  If  you  are  on  piecework  or 
contract,  you  will  have  to  estimate  this  figure;  if  so,  write  "alxout"  or  "ap- 
proximately", as  well  as  the  figure). 

Do  you  get  incentive  payments  in  addition? If  so,  how  much  do 

they  amount  to  per  month? 

Do  you  get  "extra  hours"  on  your  job? If  so,  how  many  hours  must 

you  actually  work  a  week  before  you  get  overtime? 

How  many  days  paid  vacation  did  you  get  in  1944? 

INSTRUCTIONS 

A  list  of  jobs  follows  this  questionnaire.  It  includes  the  principal  nonagricul- 
tural  jobs  on  the  plantation. 

Put  a  cross  (X)  after  the  names  closest  to  the  title  the  company  gives  your 
job.  Put  a  cross  after  only  one  job  unless  the  company  itself  gives  you  a  com- 
bined title. 

Tlien  draw  a  circle  (O)  after  the  names  of  any  additional  jobs  you  perform 
without  having  the  title. 

(A  company  may  call  a  man  an  evaporator,  but  he  also  operates  a  filter  and  a 
clarifier.  Such  a  man  should  write  (X)  after  "evaporator,"  and  (O)  after  both 
'•filter"  and  clarifier.") 

On  the  following  3  pages  were  listed  by  departments  the  job  titles  and  classifi- 
cations which  are  grouped  on"p.  1  of  this  exhibit. 

The  classifications  covered  by  the  wage  study  are  also  set  forth  in  ILWU 
exhibit  22.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  construction  and  maintenance  depart- 
ment, which  includes  among  its  many  workers  skilled  journeymen  such  as 
blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  electricians,  machinists,  masons,  mechanics^ 
painters,  plumbers,  tinsmiths,  and  welders  has  an  average  hourly  rate  below 
50  cents. 

The  distribution  of  wage  rates  within  departments  of  the  sugar  plantations 
is  exceedingly  important.  A  break-down  has  thus  been  made,  in  ILWU  exhibit 
23  of  the  spread  of  rates,  with  all  basic  rales  between  28  and  60  cents  an  hour 
grouped  in  3-cent  intervals.  The  basic  rates  have  been  adjusted  on  the  follow- 
ing exhibit  by  application  of  the  301/2  percent  sugar  bonus. 

The  largest  single  department  from  which  returns  were  received  was  the 
construction  and  maintenance  department  with  1,407  reported  rates.  The  largest 
single  group  of  workers  in  this  department  receive  total  cash  wages  of  be- 
tween 3G.54  and  39.35  cents  per. hour,  while  ir)0  workers  in  this  department, 
slightly  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  total  receive  cash  wages  below  35.24  cents 
per  hour  including  the  sugar  bonus. 

Of  983  mill  employees,  488  or  approximately  50  percent  receive  cash  wages 
below  43.07  cents  per  hour,  while  in  the  boiling  house  251  employees  out  of  541, 
receive  wages  below  this  figure. 

Analysis  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  wage  rates  and  of  the  cumulative 
percentages  reveal  the  extreme  compression  of  wage  rates.  Fifty-five  percent 
of  all  workers  receive  less  than  47  cents  cash  iDcr  hour,  while  an  additional 
341/2  percent  of  all  workers  receive  between  48  and  62  Vj  cents  cash  per  hour. 
Of  a  total  of  5,053  workers  only  510  workers  or  roughlv  10  percent  receive 
in  excess  of  63.95  cents  per  hour,  and  of  this  number  only  3.3  percent  receive 
over  75  cents  cash  per  hour, 

1  'J 
Intel 
com  pi 
all  of 

shoremen's  and   Warehousemen's   Union   as   u^result   of   certifications  'foVlowing'xational 
Labor  Relations  Board  elections. 


See  footnote  on  p.  1055. 
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If  the  employers  tax  value  of  perquisites  of  6  cents  per  hour  is  added  to 
cash  wage  rates  prevailing  in  July  1045  the  following  distribution  results: 


Total  cash  wage  plus  6-cent  valuation  on  perquisites 


Less  than  41.24  cents 

42.54-52.98  cents 

64.29-64.73  cents 

66.03-76.47  cents 

77.78  cents  and  up... 

Total 


Number  of 
workers 


330 

2,477 

1.478 

508 

260 


5.053 


Percent  of 

total 
workers 


6.4 
49.2 
29.3 
10.0 

6.1 


Cumu- 
lative 
IJere^nt 


6.4 

455.6 
84.9 
94.9 

100.0 


Application  of  the  7-cent  hourly  general  wage  increase  negotiated  by  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  and  the  employers,  to 
be  effective  retroactively  to  July  1,  1W5,  will  of  course  increase  the  above  cate- 
gories by  7  cents  each.  Even  with  the  increase  received  as  a  result  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  even  counting  in  the  wage  rate  the  6-cent  hourly  cost  of  pre- 
quisites,  approximately  56  percent  of  all  workers  will  still  be  receiving  less  than 
60  cents  an  hour  in  total  wage  rates,  while  an  additional  29  percent  will  receive 
less  than  72  cents  an  hour,  and  only  5.1  i)ercent  more  than  85  cents  per  hour 
total  wage. 
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COMPARISON  WITH  MAINLAND  PROCESSING  AND  REFINING  WAGES 

Because  the  raw-sugar  product  of  Hawaii,  except  for  3  percent  refined  in  con- 
nection with  the  milling  process  for  local  use,  is  refined  on  the  mainland,  it  is 
appropriate  to  contrast  the  wage  rates  at  various  stages  of  the  sugar  industry. 

Comparison  can  first  be  made  with  national  average  weekly  earnings  and 
hourly  wage  rates.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  its  monthly 
series  on  earFilngs  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  indus- 
tries includes  figures  for  "Sugar,  beet"  and  "Sugar  refining,  cane."  Examination 
of  the  monthly  reports  for  the  period  from  January  1944  through  May  1945 
discloses  that  average  hourly  wage  rates  in  sugar,  beet,  for  the  year  1944  were 
93.6  cents,  while  in  the  first  5  months  of  1945  the  average  hourly  wage  rate  had 
risen  to  98.5  cents.  This  figure  is  more  than  double  the  average  hourly  wage  rate 
of  48.4  cents  per  hour  prevailing  in  the  Hawaiian  cane-sugar  industry. 

BLS  statistics  for  sugar  refining,  cane,  in  continental  United  States  show  a 
similar  trend,  though  average  hourly  rates  are  slightly  lower  than  those  in  beet- 
sugar  production.  For  the  entire  year  1944,  average  hourly  wage  rates  in  the 
cane-sugar  refining  industry  were  84.4  cents,  while  this  figure  had  risen  to  85.5 
cents  for  the  first  5  months  of  1945. 

Average  weekly  earnings,  for  the  first  5  months  of  1945,  were  respectively, 
$37.65  for  an  average  week  of  38.2  hours  in  sugar,  beet,  and  $39.84  for  an  average 
week  of  46.6  hours  in  sugar  refining  cane.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  during  periods 
of  manpower  shortages  such  as  existed  in  the  spring  of  1945  higher  average  hours 
will  obtain  in  cane  refining  than  in  l>eet  because  cane  refineries  are  usually  located 
at  tidewater  in  metropolitan  labor  market  areas  such  as  San  Francisco,  New 
York  City,  Baltimore,  Boston,  etc. 

Parenthetically,  BLS  studies  also  disclose  that  4  years  ago,  in  October  1941, 
average  hourly  earnings  in  sugar,  beet,  were  65.3  cents  while  in  sugar  refining, 
cane,  they  were  68.4  cents. 

Two  comparisons  have  been  made  between  average  hourly  wage  rates  in  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  industry  and  the  straight-time  contract  wage  rates  for  similar 
classifications  of  work  at  cane  sugar  refineries  in  San  Francisco. 

Exhibit  24  compares  average  hourly  wage  rates  reported  in  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey  of  19  Hawaiian  sugar  mills  with  rates  prevailing  at  the  Western 
Sugar  Refinery,  San  Francisco,  which  refines  Hawaiian  cane  sugar.  Evaporator 
operators  and  filtermen  averaged  .426  cents  per  hour  in  November  1944  in  Hawaii, 
this  figure  including  the  then  25  percent  sugar  bonus  but  excluding  the  assumed 
6  cent  per  hour  value  of  i)erquisites  which  would  raise  the  total  estimated  value 
of  the  hourly  average  wage  to  not  more  than  48.6  cents.  By  contrast,  on  the  same 
date,  as  the  result  of  a  contract  wage  rate  effective  June  1,  1944,  resulting  from' 
collective  bargaining  between  Warehousemen's  Union,  Local  6,  ILWU,  evajwrator 
operators  and  filter  washers  at  Western  Sugar  Refinery  received  from  94.5  cents 
to  97.5  cents  per  hour. 

Centrifugal  operators  in  Hawaiian  mills  ranged  from  42.1  to  46.8  cents,  while 
centrifugal  operators  at  Western  Sugar  Refinery,  San  Francisco,  received  a 
minimum  of  91.5  cents  per  hour.  Similarly  bag  fiUers  in  Hawaii  averaged  44.3 
cents  per  hour,  while  bag-house  laborers  at  San  Francisco  received  86.5  cents, 
bag  and  bale  packers  89.5  cents,  and  raw-sugar  openers  94.5  cents. 

An  additional  comparison  of  Hawaiian  and  San  Francisco  rates  appears  in 
ILWU  exhibit  25. 

The  comparison  of  sugar  milling  and  sugar  refining  rates  is  completely  valid. 
In  the  first  instance  the  two  operations  are  stages  of  a  common  process  of  pro- 
ducing, milling,  and  refining  sugar.  They  would,  if  it  were  economically  prac- 
ticable in  view  of  market  and  transport  conditions,  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
location.  They  are  common  in  many  jobs  and  types  of  work  performed.  Thus 
the  Department  of  Labor  found  in  a  survey  of  mainland  cane-sugar  refineries 
that— 

"In  its  later  stages,  the  processing  of  cane  into  raw  sugar  greatly  resembles 
refining  operations  with  respect  to  mechanical  techniques,  occupations,  and  wage 
rates."  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1943,  Wages  in  Southern  Cane-Sugar 
Refineries,  Winter  of  1942-43,  p.  983.) 

A  comparison  of  wage  rates  prevailing  at  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Refinery.  Crockett,  Calif,  (on  San  Francisco  Bay)  is  attached  as  ILWU 
exhibit  26. 
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THE  HAWAIIAN   SUGAR  INDUSTRY  I   INTEGRATED  OPERATIONS COMMON    MARKET 

Various  Government  agencies  have  had  occasion  to  analyze  the  nature  of  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  industry  in  connection  with  subsidies,  sugar  quotas,  taxes,  and 
industrial  relations.  In  January  1945,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
issued  its  decision  and  direction  of  elections  in  a  combined  case  covering  11  sugar 
companies  in  Hawaii.     The  Board  found  that— 

"Each  of  the  plantations  involved  in  this  proceeding  is  owned  by  a  heavily 
capitalized  corporation,  comprises  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  employs  hundreds 
of  persons,  and  has  total  annual  purchases  and  sales  aggregating  more  than 
$1,000,000.  Sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii  are  complex,  highly  mechanized,  care- 
fully organized  and  operated  large-scale  business  enterprises.  The  diversity 
of  operations  and  the  closely  integrated  character  of  the  plantation  system  is 
most  clearly  manifested  by  the  wide  range  of  activities  performed  on  the  typical 
sugar  plantation"  (National  Labor  Relations  Board,  In  the  Matter  of  Pepeekeo 
Sugar  Co.,  Cases  No.  23-R-14  et  al.,  Cases  Nos.  23-R-16,  17,  19,  23,  27,  28,  32,  33, 
34,  and  35,  p.  5  (italics  supplied).) 

The  Board's  findings  on  the  definition  of  workers  to  be  included  in  NLRB 
elections  and  of  definitions  under  section  2  (3)  of  NLRA  is  extremely  significant 
and  the  pertinent  text  is  attached  as  ILWU  exhibit  27. 

Financially  and  manager! ally,  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  represents  the 
height  of  integration,  and  is  thoroughly  monopolistic  in  character.  The  five 
factors,  known  as  the  Big  Five,  Alexjinder  &  Baldwin,  American  Factors,  C. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  Castle  &  Cook,  and  Theo.  H.  Davies,  control  33  of  the  35  sugar 
plantation  now  operating  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Two  other  firms,  one 
of  them  the  Bishop  Trust  Co.,  which  is  intimately  linked  with  the  Big  Five, 
control  the  other  two  plantations.  Plantations  controlled  by  the  various  factors 
are  shown  on  ILWU  exhibit  28. 

ILWU  Exhibit  24 


Comparison  of  average  hourly  wage  rates,  cane  sugar  milling  industry  of  Hawaii, 
as  reported  in  survey  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  hourly  wage  rate, 
comparable  classifications,  refining  Hawaiian  sugar,  San  Francisco 


V.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  average  hourly  wage 
Rates,  Territory  of  Hawaii  (Nov.  30,  1944) 


Classification 


Unloader  operator 

Sealer,  heater  clarifier,  filter,  evaporator 

Pan  man,  class  A 

Pan  man,  class  B 

Centrifugal  operator,  high  grade 

Centrifugal  operator,  lower  grade 

Bag  filler 


Average 

hourly 

rate 


$0,437 
.426 


.587 
.528 
.468 
.421 
.443 


Wage  rate  for  comparable  classifications,  Western 
sugar  refinery,  San  Francisco  rates  (effective  June 
1,  1944) 


Classification 


Carloader 

Evaporator  oi)erator  (8-foot)  _ 
Evaporator  operator  (11-foot) 

Char  filter  washer 

Melt  pan  and  pump  tender. . 

Centrifugal  operator. 

Bag-house  laborer. 

Bag  and  bale  packer 

Raw-sugar  bag  opener.. 


Rate 


$0,975 
.946 
.975 
.945 
.916 

.916 

.865 
.895 
.945 


Territorial 

Cisco 

San  Francisco 
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ILWU  Exhibit  25 


Comparison  of  average  hourly  wage  rates,  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  mills  and  hourly 
classification  rates  of  Western  Sugar  Refinery,  San  Francisco  * 


Hawaii  average  hourly 
adjusted  to  include  30V<j 
1945  » 

departmental   rates 
-percent  bonus,  July 

Western  Sugar  Refinery  comparable  contract  classification 
rates,  effective  June  1944  ' 

Department 

Number 

of 
workers  ^ 

Average 

hourly 

rate 

Classification 

Hourly 
rate 

Hawaii  de- 
partment with 
similar  job 
title  and 
content 

Mill     . 

983 

541 

89 

$0,465 
.472 
.471 

Yard  laborer.. 

$0,865 
.866 
.865 
.865 
.895 
.895 
.895 
.895 
.895 
.895 
.895 
.915 
.915 
.915 
.945 
.945 
.945 
.975 
.975 
.995 
1.175 

Bag  cleaner 

Bag-house  laborer 

Boiling  house    .      .... 

Watchman  _ 

Bag  and  bale  packer 

Boiling  house. 

Char-filter  filler 

Do. 

Laboratory      

Char-filter  cleaner    

Do. 

Char-house  con veyor 

Tender    

Char -house  laborer... 

Melt-house  laborer 

Centrifugal  ouerator 

Do. 

Char-house  drier  man 

Melt-pan  and  pump  tender... 
Char-filter  washer 

Do. 

P^vaporator  operator  (8-foot)... 

Raw-sugar  bag  opener 

Car  loader                            .  .. 

Do. 
Do. 

Evaporator  operator  (11-foot).. 
Raw-sugar  trucker  

Do. 
Do. 

Raw -sugar  weigher 

Mill. 

1  It  is  estimated  that  10  percent  of  Hawaiian  sugar  (97  percent  of  which  is  refined  on  the  mainland)  is 
refined  by  Western  Sugar  Refinery,  San  F'rancisco.  An  estimated  CO  percent  is  refined  by  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refinery  at  Crockett,  Calif.,  owned  and  operated  jointly  by  a  combine  of  Hawaiian  sugar 
interests.    Similar  rates  prevail  at  Crockett,  Calif. 

'  Based  on  questionnaire  distributed  to  10,000  employees  of  sugar  mills  in  Hawaii,  5,053  usable  returns  to 
which  were  received. 

»  Excluding  supervisory  rates. 

Source:  ILWU  questionnaires  and  contract  between  warehousemen's  union,  ILWU  Local  No.  6,  and 
Western  Sugar  Refinery,  San  Francisco. 

ILWU  Exhibit  26 

Comparison  of  average  hourly  wage  rates,  cane-sugar  milling  industry  of  Hawaiiy 
as  reported  in  survey  of  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  hourly  wage 
rates,  comparable  classifications,  refining  Hawaiian  sugar,  Crockett,  Calif. 


V.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  average  hourly 
wage  rates,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Nov.  30,  1944 

Wage  rates  for  comparable  classifications,  California 
&  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refinery,  Crockett,  Calif.,  in 
effect  November  1944 

Classification 

Average 

hourly 

rate 

Classification 

Rate 

Unloader  oi)erator 

$0,437 
.426 

.443 

Carloader 

$0,925 

Yard  laborer        

.925 

Sealer,  heater,  clarifier,  filter,  evaporator.. 

Char-filter  washer 

.956 

Char-filter  filler. 

.956 

Char-filter  cleaner     

.956 

Melt-house  tank  operator 

.956 

Bag  filler 

Raw-sugar  bag  oix'ner    

.925 

Raw -sugar  trucker        

.925 

Balers.  ...                     

.925 

Source:  Hawaii  rates:  Wage  survey  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  dated  Nov.  .30,  1944,  issued  to 
Territorial  War  Labor  Board  June  11,  1945,  covering  19  sugar  mills  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Crockett 
rates:  Contract  between  warehousemen's  union,  ILWIJ  Local  No.  6.  and  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  Crockett,  Calif.;  and  contract  between  company  and  AFL  production  union. 
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ILWU  Exhibit  27 
ExoEa^PTs  From  Deciision  of  National  Labor  Relations  Boabd,  January  1945 

KF.LATIV'E  TO  DEFINITION  OF  "AORlCCLTURAL  LaBOR,"  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

(Cases  Nos.  23-R-14, 16, 17,  19,  23,  27,  28,  32,  33,  34,  35) 

l«m?  fnr'r!/!''!^-^*  «dm/7/rd///  agricultural.-These  include  the  preparation  of  the 
sSgaroani!         "^'  P^"""^'"^'  cultivating,  fertilizing,  irrigation,  and  harvesting  of 

nrortUTnri^m'hf ?ir^'''''''^^^^'^  ^'''"^  ^^  transported  from  the  fields  to  the 
C?!  .Th  ^^   ^^^  permanent  railroads  which  run  from  the  edge  of  the  cane 

fieh^s  to  the  pi-ocessing  mill  yard,  (2)  permanent  flumes  through  Ihich  swiftW 
h  n  fhr'fn?'  floats^  the  cane  to  the  processing  plant,  (3)  motortrucks  u^d  to 
o  to  he  main^fl.nt'^'V/  l\^^V^'>^^«sing  mill,  to  the  main  railroads  lines, 
dur  L     nr^P^tin^i  .;    .^«^^''^^'*^  «"»»^  «nd  portable  tracks  laid  in  the  fields 

to  th?mahrraifrd'or  ^ume""  ""'  '"^^^^'^'  ''  '^^"^  ''''  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^''^- 

vnJ.d\/hPrp^f/1f  "'fT^^*'^  'V^  ^«»^  5s  transported  to  the  processing  plant 
jaid  wheie  it  is  unloaded,  weighed  when  necessary,  and  then  carried  on  me- 
«Lr!r'*^  ^^"veyors  to  a  large  barnlike  building  where  take  placf  the  v^ri^us 
s  eps  in  the  c^onversion  of  sugarcane  into  raw  sugar.  As  the  cane  is  carried 
a  o„g  the  mechanical  conveyor  it  passes  under  a  series  of  flailing  knives  whch 
shop  the  stalks  into  a  coarse  shredded  mass  which  the^passes  hrough  a  crus^^^^ 
and  a  series  of  rollers  to  press  the  juice  from  the  cane  This  j u^cf is  cS fled 
by  mixing  It  with  a  solution  of  milk  of  lime  and  heating  it  to  the  Lning  noint 
to  arrest  fermentation;  it  is  then  piped  to  settling  tanks  Xre  clear  ili?e?s 
drawn  off  Excess  water  is  driven  off  by  boiling  and  the  sirup  obtaS  s 
whTchcl^Ut^'^f"^'  under  high  vacuum  until  a^'product  cS  masSte! 
^hich  consists  of  crystallized  sugar  and  molasses,  is  secured.    After  more  boil- 

flim.  off  T;'!,^;f  "\'"  1  7"  ^"'"  centrifugal  machines  where  themol  asses  is 
flung  off,  leaving  hard,  dry,  sugar  crystals-raw  sugar,  which  is  then  conveyed 
to  bins  and  there  bagged,  weighed,  and  transported  to  a  warehouse  for  ummate 
loading  onto  trucks  or  railroad  cars.  ctieuuuse  ror  ultimate 

(d)  Repair,   maintenance,   and   new  construction.— -Rach  plantation   has  ex- 

^^^l^^Til^'H'r'''  ^"".^^"^  '"  ^^"^"^^^"  ^"^^^^"^«'  agHcuUurrand  other 
^.n  1 1  ^.^.V  r  ^^•'''^''^'''P  equipment,  and  roads.  Crews  are  also  engaged  either 
fhrc>uX  %'he  VHn?«Hn'"'' n^  new  roads,  buildings,  equipment,  and^facilitils 
tnioughout  the  plantation.^    On  each  plantation  there  is  a  steam  generatine 

to7urlh"K?""'if^^^^  '^''1  P''*^"'  machinery,  to  turn  electric  ge?erlto?s,  anf 
to  turnish  heat  for  boiling  and  evaporating  cane  juice 

«  ifjfein  ""^"""f  ^«^^''^''^^ -The  typical  plantation  has  a  general  office  where^ 
gei^nil  adnii^^  accounts,  makes  up  the  payrolls,  Td  handles 

gen  J  nrrdl^Ts  lo^h^;'  a^frZl^T^^^^^^^ 
nK-ixr  iiirii  tiijpiojees  me.     lo  keej)  these  camps  in  condition   thev  PnmlnTr  narr^n 

ciiju  III  j,«^iieiai  attend  to  the  appearance  and  santation  of  the  camns  T^vr.  «^ 
m-LJ?  ^I'*''"^""'   "/'•'   \'"''   ^'»''"    <'«"J-    '■•■'n^e.   from    wh  eh   tW   sell    dairy 

>rtheh-  emplovees    tL!s^^^^^^^^  enterprises  and  that,  therefore,  all 

vir^oVr     *^"/P/^'> <^^S'  "i«se  engaged  in  transportation,  in  the  nrocessin^  mill    in 

"^  '!r^  ''^  "'"^  '''^-     T^^^  CIO,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  term 

roacf  buncliir'""'  ''"''  '*^'*"'  '^"  ^"^'^'  "^^^  construction  carried  out  is  in  connection  with 

main t^enince! 'ami  cLTtructfon^^ctM^Jl^Tn.!^^^^^^^  in  transportation,  processing,  repair, 
duetor,  brakeman,  locomoti'-?  firenVa,  vL  1  ?n^iL*il^  following:  Locomotive  engineer,  conl 
tender,  mill  tender,  engine  tender  en^in^Tniliffirl^  ^'''''^  brakeman,  truck  driver,  strainer 
loader,  night  watchman,  machini^V  nKpLn/r'«-lr/"'''l'  as^^^nan,  centrifugal  tender,  sugar 
penter,  service-station  attS  ^  batterv  Vn«n^^  J^^^^^^^  bricklayer,  blacksmith,  painter,  car- 
tendant,  garbage  truck  drher  rat  cateL "  S«ilc  ^  i™?"'  ^^^i^'^'-oom  clerk,  toolrooiii  at- 
shovel  operator,  and  dump  truck  drh-er  ^^^'   ^^^^  construction  man,   power 
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"agricultural  laborer"  covers  only  those  employees  engaged  in  field  work,  in- 
cluding those  who  load  the  harvested  cane  onto  the  initial  means  of  transport- 
ing the  cane  from  the  fields  to  the  processing  mill.  All  other  employees,  it  asserts, 
are  covered  by  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  act. 

Althouffh  the  term  ''agricultural  laborer''  h  twt  defined  in  the  act,  ita  mearmw 
is  not  ohscure.    The  guidcpost  is  the  ordinary  meanii\g  of  the  phrase,  that  steni- 
ming  from  common  usage  and  common  understanding}    The  term  "agricultural 
laborer,"  as  commonlv  understood,  refers  to  a  person  employed  on  a  farm  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  including  the  harvesting  of  crops  and  the  rearing  and 
management  of  livestock.    Onh/  vonjusion  rcmiUs  from  an  exlennwn  of  the^  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  ''agricultural  laborer''  beyond  its  customary  scnf<e.     If  the  com- 
panics'  argument  were  accepted,  some  amymalous  oonclusions  ivould  result.-  e.  g., 
locomotive  engineers,  conductors,  brakemen,  engine  oilers,  machinists,  welders, 
bricklayers,  service-station  attendants,  toolroom  attendants,  arid  stockroom  c/prA'« 
employed  by  the  companies  would  perforce  become  agricultural  laborers.     Ihere 
is  nothing  in  the  act  itself  or  in  the  congressional  reports  and  debates  precejling 
its  enactment  to  indicate  that  Congress  in  excluding  agricultural  laborers  from 
coverage  of  the  act  intended  so  broad  an  interpretation.    The  exclusions  listed 
in  section  2  (3)  of  the  act  are  occupational  exclusions  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  employee  on  a  farm.*    The  test  is  not  whether  the 
various  activities  are  considered  part  of  a  single  enterprise  and  controlled  by  the 
same  management,  or  whether  the  employee  is  engaged  in  handling  products 
grown  on  a  farm,  but  the  essential  character  of  the  work  performed  by  the  indi- 
vidual employee.     Thus,  the  Board  has  held  that  employees  engaged  in  sorting 
and  packing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  whether  in  the  packing  shed  of  a  dealer, 
a  cooperative  marketing  association,  or  of  the  grower  himself;     machine-shop 
employees  on  a  hop  ranch,  engaged  in  repairing  various  types  of  agricultural  and 
ranching  equipment  and  in  constructing  hop-picking  machines; '  employees  in  the 
processing  plant  of  a  company  engaged  in  growing,  purchasing,  processing,  and 
selling  plant  seeds; '  bottlers  in  the  dairy  of  a  large  dJiiry  ranch;     sorters  em- 
ployed by  dealers  to  sort  potatoes  in  the  dealers'  warehouses  and  in  the  cellars  of 
growers  notwithstanding  the  f.ict  that  the  farmer-grower  reimbursed  the  dealer 
for  the  wages  paid  the  sorters,*  are  not  agricultural  lal)orers.    And  in  two  pro- 
ceedings involving  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane,  the 
transportation  thereof  to  processing  mills,  the  milling  of  sugarcane,  the  refining 
of  raw  sugar,  and  the  processing  of  various  byproducts,  the  Board  found  aiipro- 
priate  a  production  and  maintenance  unit  at  one  of  its  processing  plants  includ- 
ing sugar  boilers,  ground  and  yard  employees,  employees  on  a  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road used  in  the  harvest  season  to  transport  cane  from  the  company's  fields  to 
the  processing  mill,  electric-truck  operators,  longshoremen,  etc.,  but  excluding 
agricultural  employees,  among  others.'"    All  of  the  foregoing  employees,  though 
working  on  a  farm  or  in  close  connection  with  farming  operations  and  perform- 
ing tasks  which  in  a  simpler  state  of  agricultural  economy  were  performed  by  the 
farmer  himself  or  his  hired  hand,  the  Board  found,  had  by  the  process  of  speciali- 
zation lost  their  character  as  agricultural  laborers  and  had  become  primarily 
industrial  workers."  ,  . 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  somewhat  broader  definition  of  the 
term  "agricultural  laborer"  than  indicated  has  sometimes  been  given  by  the  courts 
and  administrative  agencies  in  construing  other  statutes.  But  as  pointed  out  by 
the  court  in  the  North  Whittier  case,  such  other  definitions  "have  grown  out  of 
special  statutory  phraseology  or  out  of  judicial  effort  to  conform  to  legislative  in- 
tent." "    On  the  other  hand,  in  a  series  of  cases  requiring  the  interpretation  of 

^  North  Whittier  HeightH  Citrus  Association  v.  N.  L.  R  B.,  109  F.  (2(1)  76  80  (C.  C.  A. 
9)  enf't?.  Matter  of  North  Whittier  Heights  Citrus  Assoctatton,  10  NL.  «.  B.  1269- 

<  Matter  of  Saticoy  Lemon  Association,  41  N.  L.  R.  B.  243;  Matter  of  Stark  Brothers 
Nurseries  and  Orchards  Company,  40  N.  L.  R.  B.  1243.  /^„«,« 

»  Matter  of  North  Whittier  Heights  Citrus  Assocmtion.  supra;  Matter  of  •^«'»*V?^' S^*^?; 
bell.  Inc.,  58  N.  L.  R.  B..  No.  216  ;  Matter  oMn«onioToma«e«o,  36  NL.R.B  375  ,  Matter 
of  Grower  Shipper  Vegetable  Association  of  Central  Cahfornta,  43  N- L.-  K- !*•  l-^°f  V    S    n 
of  Jameson  Company,  25  N.  L.  R.  B.  64  ;  Matter  of  George  G.  Averxll  et  al.,  13  N.  L.  R.  B. 
411  ;  Matter  of  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  10  N.  L.  R.  B.  316. 

«  Matter  of  F.  Clement  Horst  Company,  23  N.  L.  R.  B.  1193. 

'  Matter  of  Newday  Seeds,  Inc.,  55  N.  L.  R  B.  1049. 

^Matter  of  Hind-Clarke  Dairy,  5Sl^.l..n.B.,  ffo.n.  ^.a  ta  t      n  t^t^  n^,..^^» 

^Matter  of  Idaho  Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  48  N.  L.  R.  B.  1084   enf'd  Idaho  Potato  Growers 
Inc   V   N.  L.  R.  B.,  144F  (2d)  295  (C.  C.  A.  9),  cert,  denied  November  6,  1944  ;  Matter  of 
J.  H.  Simplot  et  al.,  55  N.  L.  R.  B.  1228.     _    ^     „    „    „,       .,  oe  m    t    i>    n    qo« 

io  Matter  of  Godrhaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  26  N.  L.  R.  B.  33  and  36  N.  L.  R.  B.  926. 

ii  Idaho  Potato  Growers,  Inc.  V.N.  L.R.  B.,  supra.       „     ,      „     „     ,,„«    „     ,oa\    7«     to 

^' North  Whittier  Heights  Citrus  Association  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.  (109  F.  (2d)  76,  7» 
(CCA.  9).) 
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the  exemption  granted  to  employees  ^'employed  in  agriculture"  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.  S.  C.  sec.  213),  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  First  Circuit  has  held  that  employees  on  sugar  plantations  in  Puerto  Rico 
engaged  in  the  sugar  processing  mills,  in  the  operation  of  transportation,  facili- 
ties, and  in  the  repair  and  muinienance  of  transportation  and  mill  equipment  tvere 
not  "employed  in  agriculture";  only  those  employees  engaged  in  planting,  culti- 
vating, and  harvesting  of  sugarcane  were  held  to  be  exempt  under  the  act."  In 
Calaf  V.  Gonzalez,^*  the  court  used  very  pertinent  language  in  disposing  of  con- 
tentions similar  to  those  raised  in  the  instant  proceedings :  "The  mere  fact  that 
in  this  case  the  owners  of  the  farms  are  also  the  owners  of  the  mills  and  the 
tran.siK)rtation  facilities  does  not  make  transportation  an  incident  to  farming. 
The  issue,  therefore,  is  not  whether  the  same  owners  manage  and  control  the 
mill,  the  farms,  and  the  transportation  system,  but  rather  whether  transporta- 
tion is  incident  to  farming  or  incident  to  milling,  an  operation  specifically  within 
the  purview  of  the  Act."  It  should  be  noted  that  the  court  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion despite  the  extremely  broad  definition  of  "agriculture"  contained  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act}^ 

We  find  that  only  the  employees  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  following 
operations  are  agricultural  laborers  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  (3)  of 
the  act : 

(1)  Preparation  of  the  land  for  planting,  planting,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  ir- 
rigating, harvesting,  including  the  loading  by  hand  or  by  crane  of  the  cut  cane 

•onto  the  initial  means  of  transporting  the  cane  from  the  fields,  and  the  care  of 
animals." 

(2)  On  the  dairy  ranch  of  the  Hutchinson  Sugar  Plantation  :  milkers,  cowboys, 
man  in  charge  of  calving  cows,  calves  and  bulls,  but  not  the  milk-room  attendant 
or  milk-delivery  man." 

(3)  On  the  dairy  ranch  of  the  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co.:  milkers,  cow-boys, 
hor.«e  breaker,  pignian,  lantana  man,  but  not  the  delivery  boy  or  the  bottle 
washer." 

We  find  that  all  other  employees  of  the  companies  including  field  scalers; 
pump  tenders;  shoeing  blacksmiths;  employees  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
transportation  facilities  including  railroads,  trucks,  flumes,  sleds,  portable  tracks, 
and  portable  flumes:  employees  engaged  in  repair,  maintenance,  and  new  con- 
struction including  road  construction  and  repair;  employees  engaged,  in  and 
about  the  processing  mills,  camp  cleaners,  store  employees,  general  oflfiee  em- 
ployees ;  medical  department  and  personnel  department  employees  perform  non- 
agricultural  duties,  and  hence  are  covered  by  the  act. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  some  of  the  employees  divide  their  time  between 
strictly  agricultural  pursuits  and  those  that  are  not  agricultural.  For  example, 
the  railroad  section  gang  on  one  plantation  spend  two-thirds  of  their  time 
repairing  and  maintaining  the  railroad  lines,  and  the  other  one-third  in  har- 
vesting work.  In  another  case,  employees  on  a  dairy  ranch  spend  half  of  their 
time  in  the  plantation  slaughterhouse  assisting  the  butcher  foreman,  and  the 
other  half  as  cowboys  or  farm  hands  on  the  ranch.  The  companies  in  their 
supplemental  brief  have  raised  the  question  as  to  the  proper  classification  of 
such  employees.  Insofar  as  an  employee  is  engaged  in  operations  which  have  been 
defined  herein  as  agricultural,  he  is  an  "agricultural  laborer"  and  hence  excluded 
from  operation  of  the  act.  However,  when  such  an  employee  works  at  non- 
agricultural  employment,  is  is  an  "employee"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
and  therefore  entitled  to  its  benefits.  As  an  "agricultural  laborer"  he  is,  of 
course,  excluded  from  any  unit  herein  found  appropriate,  hut  as  an  ordinary 
employee  performing  nonagricultural  duties  he  is  included  in  such  unit  and  may 
be  represented  by  a  union  with  respect  to  that  part  of  his  work  which  is  not 
agricultural  in  character.  Accordingly,  all  employees  dividing  their  time  between 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural  employment  are  deemed  to  be  included  within 

'^'^  Bowie  V.  Gonzales  (117  F.  (2d)  11,  19)  ;  Gonzales  v.  Bowie  (123  F.  (2d)  387)  :  Calaf 
V.  Oows-aZes  (127  F.  (2d)  934). 

"  Footnote  14.  supra,  at  p.  937. 

"  Sec.  203  defines  that  term  to  include  farming  in  all  its  branches  including  "anv  prac- 
tices *  *  *  ,  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  and  incident  to  or  in  conjunction 
with  such  farming  operations,  including  preparation  for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to 
market  or  to  carriers  for  transportation  to  market." 

i«Thi8  classification  corresponds  generally  with  the  different  methods  of  compensating 
field  workers  and  other  employees  used  by  the  companies.  The  former  are  paid  on  a  short- 
term  contract  or  long-term  contract  basis  with  the  amount  of  their  earnings  determined 
either  by  the  volume  of  work  performed  or  the  yield  of  cane  from  the  fields  on  which  they 
work  :  for  other  employees  honrly,  daily,  or  monthly  pavment  systems  are  used. 

"  Matter  of  Hind-Clarke  Dairy  (58  N.  L.  R.  B.,  No.  17) 

"  See  footnote  18,  supra. 
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the  appropriate  units  and  either  union,  if  successful,  is  authorized  to  bargain 
for  such  employees  with  resiiect  to  that  part  of  their  activities  which  are  not 
agricultural  in  character.^* 

ILWU  Exhibit  28 

The  Hawaiian  Factors  and  Their  Control  of  the  Sugar  Industry 

Tabulation  of  the  35  Hairaiian  ptmitations  by  factors,  1945 


Name  of  factor 


Alexander  and  Bald  win, - 


American  Factors 

Bishop  Trust  Co. 
C.  Brewer  &  Co. 


Island 


Castle  &  Cooke. 


F.  A.  Schaefer 

Theo.  H.  Davies... 


Oahu.. 
Maui-. 
Kauai.. 
Oahu.. 
Maui. . 
Kauai.. 

Hawaii 

Kauai. 

Oahu.. 

Maui  . 

Kauai 

Hawaii 


Oahu.. 

Hawaii. 

...do  ... 

...do... 


Plantations  and  mills  controlled 


Num- 
ber 


Names 


Kahuku  Plantation  Co. 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Supar  Co.;  Maui  -\gricaltural  Co. 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co..  Ltd.;  Waianae  Co. 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd. 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.;  Kekaha  Sugar  Co..  Ltd.;  Koloa 
Sugar  Co.;  Lihue  Plantation  Co..  Ltd.;  Waimea  Sugar 
Mill  Co. 

Olaa  Sugar  Co..  Ltd. 

Gay  &  Robinson. 

Honolulu  Plantation  Co.;  Waimanalo  Sugar  Co. 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co. 

Kilauoa  Sugar  Plantation  Co.;  Olokele  Sugar  Co..  Ltd. 

Hakalau  Plantation  Co.:  Hawaiian  .\gricultural  Co.;  Hilo 
Sugar  Co.;  Honomu  Sugar  Co.;  Hutchinson  Sugar  Plan- 
tation Co.;  Onomea  Sugar  Co.;  Paauhau  Sugar  Planta- 
tion Co.;  Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co. 

Ewa  Plantation  Co.;  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kohala  Sugar  Co. 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co.  ^      ,    ,    ,  ... 

Hamakua  Mill  Co.;  Kaiwiki  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.;  Laupahoehoe 
Sugar  Co.;  Waiakea  Mill  Co. 


Source:  Honolulu  Stock  Exchange,  Manual  of  Hawaiian  Securities.  June  1945,  originally  by  Spreckels 
Cos.,  corrected  January  1940  by  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  revised  to  June  1945  by  Honolulu  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

The  extent  of  control  is  so  great  that  one  company.  C.  Brewer,  controls  a  total 
of  13  plantations  on  the  4  major  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  while  American 
factors  also  control  plantations  on  all  islands,  and  Alexander  and  Baldwin 
controls  plantations  on  three  islands. 

William  Taylor,  author  of  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Industry,  iM»ints  out  that  the 
agencies  or  factors  are  "not  concerned  with  high  efficiency  ratings  in  production 
or  with  plantation  financial  ability  i)er  se.  Their  primary  concern  is  in  a  situa- 
tion for  profitable  manipulation"  (P- 72). 

Similarly  Shoemaker  finds  that  other  than  3  i)ercent  of  cane  sugar  refined 
locally,  "The  remaining  97  percent  is  shipped  as  raw  sugar  to  be  i-efined  and 
marketed  on  the  mainland.  *  *  ♦  Practically  all  of  it  is  marketed  coopera- 
tively through  a  pooling  agreement  between  the  Hawaiian  producers"  (Shoe- 
maker, op.  cit.,  p.  11).  ,    ..  J       «   . 

Shoemaker  further  describes  the  operation  of  the  marketing  and  refining 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers: 

"A  further  step  in  the  integration  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  was  taken 

when  three  of  the  large  sugar  agencies  instituted  a  joint  program  for  refining 

and  marketing  the  bulk  of  the  island  sugar.     Under  this  plan  over  half  the  total 

production  (about  550,000  tons  annually)  is  refined  by  the  California  &  Hawaiian 

Sugar  Refining  (^orp.    The  stock  in  this  corporation  is  owned  by  33  of  the 

Hawaiian  plantations  and  its  mangement  is  under  the  direction  of  officials  of  the 

sugar  agencies  in  Honolulu.     About  100,(KO  additional  tons  are  annually  refined 

by  the  Western  Refinery  and  300,000  tons  by  the  National  Sugar  Refiners  m 

New  York      But  all  of  it  is  marketed  uttder  an  agreement  whereby  all  sugar 

producers  in  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  use  the  same  marketing 

orQanization  and  receive  the  same  price  per  ion.     Thus  the  integration  of  the 

Hawaiian  sugar  industry  has  been  carried  to  its  ultimate  step  in  the  refimng  and 

marketing  of  the  product  on  the  mainUind''  (ibid.,  p.  31). 

w  Matter  of  Newday  Seeds,  Inc.  (55  N.  L.  R.  B.  1049) 
i(49N.  L.  R.  B.  573). 


Matter  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
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Thus  in  addition  to  closely  held,  monopolistic  control,  the  sugar  industry  of 
Hawaii  represents  extreme  integration  at  the  operating  and  marketing  levels. 
The  industry  at  its  operating  level  spans  the  2,200  mile  Pacific  gap  between  the 
mills  and  the  refineries  without  difficulty,  although  the  workers  in  the  insular 
industry  receive  wages  approximately  half  or  less  of  refinery  wages,  and  con- 
tary  to  refinery  workers  are  excluded  from  the  hours  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor 
standards  Act  during  the  production  year. 

The  sugar  economy  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  basic  to  the  existence  of  the 
Territory.  It  is  a  stable  industry  employing  large  numbers  of  workers,  operating 
withm  a  uniform  price  market,  receiving  extensive  governmental  protection. 
The  industry  is  closely  united  through  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
whose  stated  policies  include  the  development  of  unified  policies  in  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry  as  a  whole  relative  to  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions, 
including  plans  for  the  promotion  of  general  welfare,  "on  the  assumption,"  Shoe- 
maker notes,  "that  the  welfare  of  Hawaii  is  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  industry." 

THE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  SUGAR  INDUSTEY  AND  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

It  has  previously  been  noted  that  the  cane  sugar  industrv  is  exempted  from 
the  hours  coverage  of  the  FLSA  by  virtue  of  section  7(c)  which  reads  in  part : 

"In  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged  in  the  first  processing  of  *  *  *  sugar- 
cane, or  maple  sap,  into  sugar  (but  not  refined  sugar)  or  into  sirup,  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  his  employees  in  any  place  of  employment 
where  he  is  so  engaged  ;    *     *     * 

Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Wage-Hour  Division  issued  August  21, 
1939,  defines  the  processing  of  sugarcane  into  raw  sugar  as  being  within  the 
exemption,  but  excludes  from  the  exemptions  and  thus  places  under  the  act's  full 
coverage,  the  processing  of  raw  sugar  into  refined  sugar.  In  section  18  the 
Bulletin  declared: 

"The  term  'refined  sugar'  is  commonly  understood  to  refer  to  the  product  of 
the  refinement  of  'raw  sugar.'  The  term  'raw  sugar'  describes  the  product  of  the 
first  processing  of  sugarcane,  which  product  normally  is  thereafter  refined  before 
it  is  consumed.  The  processing  of  sugarcane  into  raw  sugar  is  within  the  exemp- 
tion ;  the  processing  of  raw  sugar  into  ivefined  sugar  is  not  within  the  exemption. 
Likewise  the  processing  of  cane  molasses  and  sirup  into  refined  sugar  is  not 
exempt.    ♦     *     ♦. 

"Operations  performed  on  bagasse,  such  as  removing  same  from  the  sugar  mill, 
bailing  and  compressing,  are  not  included  in  the  exemption,  since  such  opera- 
tions do  not  constitute  the  'processing  of  *  ♦  *  sugarcane,'  and  further  such 
operations  do  not  result  in  sugar  or  sirup.  The  exemption,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  limited  to  the  processing  of  sugarcane  'into  sugar     ♦     ♦     *     or  into  sirup'." 

In  September  1941  the  Wage-Hour  Administrator  issued  a  statement  comment- 
ing on  a  circuit  court  decision  relative  to  the  application  of  the  FLSA  to  sugar 
milling  in  which  the  court  had  described  sugar-mill  employees  as  "typical  factory 
workers  or  laborers  engaged  in  maintaining  industrial  facilities"  {Bowie  v. 
G^nmles,  opinion  of  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal  at  Boston,  1  WH  Cases  99).  The 
Administrator's  statement  declared: 

The  processing  of  sugarcane  into  sugar  (but  not  refined  sugar)  is  still  con- 
sidered by  the  Division  to  be  exempt  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  law 
under  section  7  (c)." 

This  interpretation  is  still  in  force  and  effect. 

The  Wage-Hour  Division  in  the  Interpretative  Bulletin  14  also  found  that  the 
cane  sugar  milling  industry  is  excluded  from  the  total  exemption  under  section 
13  (a)  (10)  relative  to  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  and  their  applicability 
to  employees  engaged  within  the  "area  of  production"  in  certain  types  of  opera- 
tions upon  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities.  In  section  25  of  the  Bulletin 
the  Adminstrator  held  that — 

"*  *  *  although  flour  and  raw  sugar,  for  example,  may  be  defined  as  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  special  statutes,  they  are  not  agricultural  commodities 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section." 

And  further  in  section  36  of  the  same  bulletin,  the  Administrator  declared 
specifically : 

"Some  other  operations,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  included  within  the 
exemption  provided  by  section  13  (a)  (10),  are    ♦     *     *     the  grinding  of  sugar- 
-cane    *    *     *." 

As  a  consequence  of  these  interpretations  and  of  the  language  of  FLSA,  the 
employees  of  the  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  industry  have  been  covered  by  the  wage 
provisions  of  the  act  since  its  statutory  effective  date,  but  have  been  excluded 
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from  the  hours  provision  of  the  act  except  during  the  nongrinding  or  nonpro- 
ductive season.  Other  than  as  a  result  of  partial  coverage  prior  to  July  1,  1945, 
under  the  Territorial  Wage-Hour  Act,  they  have  been  exposed  without  protection 
to  the  hazards  of  long  hours  and  have  been  unjustly  denied  the  benefits  of  the 
"ceiling  upon  hours"  which  for  7  years  has  protected  the  Nation's  industrial 
workers. 

THE  HAWAII  WAGE  AND  HOUR  L-\W  AND  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  Territorial  legislature,  through  their  enact- 
ment and  subsequent  amendment  of  the  Hawaii  wage  and  hour  law  (ch.  75, 
Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1945,  as  amended),  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  close 
interrelationship  between  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Territory  and  Hawaii's 
general  economic  stability.  By  unanimous  action,  the  legislature,  in  its  1945 
session,  extended  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  Territorial  law  to  cover  all 
workers  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  processing,  excluding  only  workers 
wholly  or  partly  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act. 

Effective  July  1,  1945,  only  those  workers  in  agriculture  or  agricultural  proces- 
sing where  there  are  less  than  20  employees  are  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  This  exemption  affe<'ts  only  a  small  number  of  workers  in  the  Territory 
employed  in  the  growing  of  truck  vegetables  and  fruit,  usually  on  very  small 
fanuly  farms.  All  agricultural  workers  in  the  sugar  and  pineapple  industries, 
as  well  as  processing  workers  totally  excluded  from  FLS.\,  are  covered  by  the 
act,  as  none  of  the  35  sugar  plantations  or  the  pineapple  plantations  operated  by 
the  nine  canneries  in  the  Territory  has  less  than  20  employees. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1945,  when  the  amendments  to  the  Territorial  act  became 
operative,  workers  in  the  sugar  mills  were  covered  at  all  times  by  FLSA  as  to 
minimum  wages  but  were  covered  by  the  hours  provisions  of  section  7  only  during 
the  nongrinding  season  which  varied  in  length  from  8  to  a  maximum  of  12 
weeks  a  year.  In  effect  this  meant  that  the  48-hour  wwk  prevailed,  inconsistently 
during  the  productive  season  of  10  months  or  more,  while  the  40-hour  week  applied 
under  FLSA  during  the  nonproductive  season.  Agricultural  workers  excluded 
totally  from  the  provisions  of  FLSA  were  not  covered  by  any  wage-hour  legisla- 
tion prior  to  July  1,  1945,  although,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  basic  wage  and 
hour  parity  has  been  maintained  by  the  employers  for  both  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural workers  in  the  sugar  industry  because  of  the  infeasibility  of  dual 
standards. 

The  Hawaii  w^age-hour  law  is  defective  in  three  major  respects.  It  estab- 
lishes a  stra'ght-time  work  week  of  48-hours,  lagging  far  behind  the  long-estab- 
lished 40-hour  straight-time  workweek  prevailing  under  FLSA.  It  sets  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  only  40  cents  an  hour.  And,  of  major  importance,  it  excludes  from 
its  definition  of  employees  covered  by  the  act  "any  individual  employed    *    *    ♦ 

"(8)  in  any  capacity  if  by  reason  of  his  emplriyment  in  such  capacity  and 
during  the  terms  thereof,  the  minimum  wage  which  may  be  paid  such  employee 
or  maximum  hours  which  such  employee  may  work  during  any  workweek 
without  the  payment  of  overtime,  are  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  19.'^8,  or  as  the  same  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time 
(Hawaii  wage  and  hour  law,  sec.  4352). 

Thus  the  passage  of  a  Territorial  statute  does  not  nullify  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  reconsider  the  application  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Hawaii,  many  of  whose 
employees  are  for  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  year  still  outside  the  hours  pro- 
tection of  FLSA. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSIBIOTY  TO  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  I  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  Congress  and  the  United  States  Government  have  long  recognized  that 
they  bear  a  special  responsibility  to  the  sugar  industry,  as  distinct  from  their 
responsibility  to  manufacturing  or  agricultural  industry  in  general.  In  effect 
for  more  than  a  half  a  century  sugar  has  been  treatd  as  a  public  utility  is  treated, 
deemed  a  product  of  such  importance  to  our  national  economy  that  its  production 
must  be  facilitated  within  the  boundaries  of  continental.  Territorial,  and  insular 
United  States  even  at  the  cost  of  subsidies  and  price  support. 

There  exists  in  the  world  today  two  sugar  markets:  The  United  States  mar- 
ket which  is  a  fixed-price  market  and  the  world  sugar  market.  The  riirid  control 
of  the  United  States  market  and  price  establishment  therein  have  been  stringent. 
Sujrar,  to  a  greater  degree  even  than  cotton,  wheat,  or  coffee,  is  a  world  commodity. 

The  interest  of  the  Congress  has  been  historical'y  in  guaranteeing  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  is  produced  for  United  States  consumption.     To  this 
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end  it  has  long  subsidize<l  both  the  cane  ^^^^^^.^/^^^^SL"  wUM^^^^^^^  '^n' 

existence  of  monopolistic  or  semimonopolistic  combines  7^i^^"?^;''^_7|' gj^en 
dustry,  fostered   the  fixing  of  i«^"«try-wide  prices    and  m^o^^^^^^^^ 
financial  assistance  to  the  industry.    Sugar  is  an  "^^^"^f  f^ ^^T^^^^^ 
Sugar  prices  are  protected  by  Congress.    Sugar  workers  in  Hawaii  have  receive, 
only  nominal  protection  from  Congress  up  to  this  time.  mnffressional 

The  Hawaiian  sugar   industry  has  long  been  ^f  .^"^^^^^  ui^n   congress^^^^^^^ 

aid.     In  1876  it  first  obtained  preferential  treatment  in  ^ '^^^'P.^^^^'^"^^^^^ 
ment  with  the  United  States,  and  after  annexation  ^^ /^^^  rem v^  tariff  ^^ 
tection      The  Congress  brought  Hawaii  under  the  quota  system  by  Passage  in 
19^  of  the  Jones^Costigan   Act  under  which  -Hawaii  was  ^"^"f  ?  ^^^^^^^^^ 

ip^oximately  one-seventh  of  all  sugar  to  be  ^^^^^cTL  w.^  ?uJISer  exten^^^^^ 
The  protection  and  control  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  was  fuither  extenaea 

%HwSfn%t'4r'pla7ed  a  major  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war^  Sugar 
rat'^ninTcontrnu^sL  k  most  s'tringent  form  of  food  ratiomng^ue  to  the  world 
Hl.ortflffp  of  sucar  and  the  recent  location,  in  Java,  of  1,G0«3,U0U  tons  oi  sugcii 
comes^is  a  bleSing  to  a  world  which  had  anticipated  the  necessary  maintenance 
oHucar  ratlorSor  mcTnths  or  years.  The  war  itself  has  taught  the  necessity 
of  mlfntafnng  an  adequate  sugar  supply.  The  world's  great  sugar-producing 
areas  .are  fe^^^^^^^  States,  producing  beet  and  cane  sugar,  the  islands 

of  Puei-to  Rl^c^a  and  C^^^^^^    the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Jav^ 
all  nroducing  cane  sugar,  and  the  central  European  beet-producing  areas.     O. 
?hes^e  severLs^^^^  three  were  nonproductive  during  periods  of  enemy 

jK-cupatTon  and  in  these  thrt;fN  the  Philippines,  Java,  and  Europe,  the  volume 
and  Stm-ity  date  of  newly  planted  crops  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  Cer- 
?ahily  In  heVh  ifppines,  where  in  the  current  year  only  enough  s"^^f.  ^as  been 
planted  to  yield  the  spare  crop  of  35,000  tons  in  1947,  sugar  production  is  far 

'"t"J  Co™\"^^^^^^^^  the  sugar  industry  as  an  economic  unit,  but  it  has 
sejregatef  the  workers  in  the  industry.  Thus  refinery  workers,  engag^  in 
thlrefinhiff  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar,  whether  produced  within  continental 
United  Sates  or  Ported  are  protected  by  the  hours  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Stnndardrrct  wh  r  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar 

Ser  employed  on  the  mainland  or  in  the  Territories  and  insular  possessions, 

''"ThTlfan* inconsistent  approach.  Similarly  the  Congress  has  failed  to  face 
the  wage  question  n  the  sugar  industry,  particularly  in  reference  to  agricultural 
worSrf  What  Federal  aid  is  extended  directly  to  sugar  workers  is  in  the  form 
rmTaiiTor  example,  of  a  percentage  bonus  on  base  w-^^^^and  has  no^^^^^^^^ 
offont  nnon  the  Substandard  wage  structure  itself,  ihus  tne  totai  casu  wuge 
InufmTworkerrin  Hawaii,  which  must  reach  the  40  cents  statutory  minimum 
^  tlv^T  «J  A  if  Jomnounded  of  a  varietv  of  payments  :  The  basic  wage  in  the  sugar 

^?™t  the  wase  oonl^st^  of  28  conts  cash  wa,e  base  paid  by  the  ^ployers 
7  c^nKsugar  bTnus,  and  6  cents  perquisites  and  barely  provided  compliance  with 

'''Z''M^'SS"!i~e  question  of  hours  in  the  cane  sugar  milling  in- 
^..^tr^rertninlv  there  is  ample  evidence  that  cane  sugar  milling  is  industrial, 
fha  ft  is  comparable  to  factory  and  industrial  work  and  totally  divorced  from 
Ih^Mr  c„?Sl  Dro«>ss  Refineries  on  the  mainland  engaged  in  the  refining  of 
raw  sugnr  manufactured  iu  Hawaii  are  required  to  abide  by  the  40-hour  week 
while  sSarworters  are  granted  no  Federal  hours  protection  whatsoever  while 

tbpv  are  encaeed  in  the  milling  of  sugar.  .  ,      ^  -a  c,*^^^  v,no 

Tl.rresidt  of  many  years  of  legislation  is  that  the  mainland  sugar  industry  has 
».oon  «nbsklizSl  at  the  expense  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  workers.  The  cost  of 
priuctioTXalnland  su?ar  is  approximately  twice  as  high  -«  «^^ -/t^J>;f- 
I^  ^nHnn  in  Cuba  while  Hawiian  and  Puerto  Rican  costs  are  estimated  to  be  bU 
percent  higher  ?k"nCuba^^  and  thus  approximately  80  I^^-J-*  of  mainland 

costs     It  is  clear  therefore  that  Congress  has  not  considered  the  price  of  pro- 
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<^nction,  in  which  wa^es  play  a  part,  a  prfnie  dotenninant  in  the  dovelonmeiit  of 

n  ;liT  f  f  i'.  ^'^''^-     ^'  '^  ^*'^  I^^^»^'y  ^f  ^he  United  llVJ^tovu^^l^T^^^^^ 

nr  h.M^"'^'';^  ^^^^*^''  notwithstandinjT  the  fact  that  (^,ba  and  Jav^^^  oS 

iinsoiinci  policy  if  it  is  predicated,  as  it  has  been,  upon  the  maintenance  of  nH«*er. 
^.::l^^^'^J^%^,  ^'>"-  ^^  ^'^^  '^-^^^^  ^^  Hawaii"anTj;;"r;r 

THE   PROPOSED   AMKNDMFNTS   IN    RET^TIION    TO   THE    HAWAIIAN    SUGAR    INDUSTRY 

Coverage 

vZ^^Jwu.7^^^ul  Longshoremen's  and  Warehonsem^n's  Union  welcomes  the 
)ioi>(»sa  s  m  S.  l.^J>for  extension  of  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standanis  \ot 
by  the  e  ninnation  of  the  exemptions  contained  in  section  7  (cj  of  the  pi^S  act 
The  organization  and  operatic^  of  the  cane-sugar  indus  rv  are  smTth  t  the 
provisions  of  section  7  (c)  placed  an  unjust  burden  upon  "tiie  workers  j  e 
sugar  industry,  m  comptet.^  disregard  of  the  essentiallv  unified  industrLrrnrx-ess 
<-ind  the  in  egrated^iature  of  both  miinn<r  muu  refining  of  cane  s  gaV  Thrin 
elusion  of  language  in  section  7(c).  excluding  a  part  of  the  sugar  lanuf actur- 
^Sn'lhi"'^"!'' '•'  '  r«1^«^^f'-««^  »  l>*trt  of  the  act's  benefits  has  iftiat^T.  unde- 
sirable Cham  of  administrative  exceptions  and  exemptions  which    n  the  "u^r 

FTsf^nJ^f''  '^**"^  "'"^'^^''^  """^^^  ^*^^  statement  of  poiicv   in  ic- fon  2  Sf 
FLbA  and  to  prevent  its  eflfectuation.  *  -^""h  .  ui 

Siiiiiiarly  the  proposed  deletion  from  section  13  (a)  (4)  of  the  lan<'uair«» 
excluding  from  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  act  employe^ln^a^^lu 
tlie  loading,  unloading,  or  packing  *  *  *  for  shipment  or  irDror7a  "at in^^^ 
processing,  marketing,  freezing,  canning,  curing,  storing,  or  di>^^rU)ut' m^'^^t^  f^^ 
pro lucts  or  byproducts  resulting  from  the  -catching,  raking,  harvest  gcut\ 
vating.  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  crustac^a.  sp<.nges  ^^a weeds 
or  cvther  aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life'  'is  thoroughl     dii.^b  e 

,  Finally  it  is  time  that  sectio,,  13  (a)  ,10..  the  so^-alled  '*are^  of^ii^^^^^^^^^^ 
Clause  be  stricken  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  hl^  served  f  re 
most  part  during  the  7  years  (,f  the  act's  operation,  to  exclude  froni  t  e  Let 
many  workers  engaged  in  basic  industrial  operations  and  engaged  in  Umerce 
and  tlie  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  and  has  maintaiited  tl le  denre^ed 
conditions  of  these  excluded  workers  at  a  level  ''detrimenta  f  he  LS^^^^ 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficieicv  T.d  le neral 
well-being  of  workers."  in  contradiction  of  the  act's  stated  polic  " 

The  proposals  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  act  deserve  adoption. 
Hours 

Deletion  of  the  exclusions  of  section  7  (c)  is  l>otli  warranted  and  desirable 
witl  particular  reference  to  the  cane  sugar  milling  industrv  aesirable 

Abundant  evidence  has  been  introduced  in  this  brief  statement  to  negate  the 
chiim  that  the  nnllmg  of  raw  sugar  is  an  "agricultural"  process  Rathe^  t  hit 
been  shown  to  be,  as  it  is,  a  highly  mechanized,  factorvizid  industrial  "neratimf 

try  employing  a  stable  labor  force  without  seasonal  fluctuationrof  a  y  -re-  er 
importance  than  the  moderate  seasonal  fluctuations  found  in  mani^fa?urinff 
industry  generally.  "jauuianuiing 

When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  pending  in  Conirress  manv  infh,« 
tria  ists  opposed  the  4(Miour  week,  insisting  That  U^^Jnof^nv^^i^aZ 
of  "unusual  conditions  prevailing  in  their  industry.  The  ('ongress  ov^rnX 
those  objections,  declaring  that  the  national  interest,  as  expre.v^ed  hf  m^xT^^^^^^^^ 
vv-ork.ng  hours  and  minimum  wages,  was  superior  to  the  spc^^ia  iteLTs  of "  y 
group.  Industry  adapted  itself  speedily  to  the  provisions  of  FLSA  once  e 
act  became  effective  and  the  40-hour  week  is  now  a  universally  aC(>>nted  sLml 
ard  except  in  the  excluded  industries.  >t-i6»aiiy  accepted  stand- 

It  is  time  that  the  exceptions  to  the  act  be  forgotten  and  tlie  act  be  extended 
to  cover  by  hours  provisions  all  workers  covered  by  the  wage  provisions  of  th^ 
act  and  to  extend  the  wage  provisions  along  the  lines  noted  !bove  The  40-hour 
week  IS  completely  practical  in  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry.  The  emphners  of 
all  sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii  have  recently  concluded  nc'got'athmi  union 
agreements  covering  mill  and  agricultural  workers,  a  total  of  22,000  In  all  a 
instituting  the  8-hour  work  day.     Nevertheless,  because  FLSA  dc^sLt  cover 


operations  in  the  mill  during  the  f  ^f /'^'^^  ^^^^igar  iSri^  ^ont^r^cf  wk 
wage-h<Mir  law  sets  a  workweek  of  48  ^f^T^'  ^^f  .^^f^^^^STo  adapt  its  field 

openitions  to  a  ^>-hour  straight  time  workweek.  „nrt^r«   enMced  in  a 

There  is  no  justification  for  denying  to  cane  ^"S«^  "'"X^.^^^;;;"^^^,^^ 
nroeL^s  which  the  Department  of  Labor  recognizes  "greatly  lesembles  »fnn»"g 
S^^r«n<ms  with  lesp^^^^        mechanical  techniques"  and  o<cupat.ons,  tjie^benefit 
Ttl le  Zhmir  week^hich  has  always  been  extended  to  refinery  workers.     The 
J^roWem  of  extension  is  primarily  one  affecting  cane-sugar  iniUing.  ^^^^ 

^  A  mvnt  survey  of  sugar  beef  refining  plants  known  to  l»e  operating  on  a^ 
hour  straight  ime  worCweek  during  the  campaign  season,  ^^^'^^^^^^'f  .^^^ 
would  be  eligible  on  petition  for  a  seasonality  exemption,  showed  that  in  48 
nlants  out  of  71  for  which  information  was  available  were  so  operating.  Ihe 
S  an  s  in  auesti<yrreTocated  throughout  the  beet  sugar  States.  Thus  in  Colorado 
li  nlants  o^^^^^^  week  even  during  the  seasonal  period  and  on,y  2  do 

iot    so  doTout  of  8  plants  in  Idaho,  5  out  of  7  in  Nebraska,  4  out  of  0  m  Utah 
Tout  of  5  in  Wyoming,  and  all  of  the  5  plants  in  Montana.    No  information  is 

^DeTailed  evidence  has  already  been  presented  to  the  committee  bearing  on  the 
general  iua^e^uacy  of  the  statutory  40-eent  minimum  wage  estab  ished  by  the 
j?.Ia  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
S^use^nen's  Un  on  to  burden  the  record  with  repetitive  evidence.  It  is  pertinent 
Scm^v"  r  to  draw  c^rta^n  conclusions  directly  related  to  the  statutory  minimum 
waee  and  its  applicabillity  to  the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii.  .   ^„..^^  v,„^^ 

Tt  is  true  that  the  mill  workers  of  the  Hawaiian  cane-sugar  industry  have 
«lvvflvs  be^n  covered  by  the  wage  provisions  of  FLSA.    But  the  minimum  wage 
eSfst^^  bv  t^e  act  has  come  close  at  the  same  time  to  being  a  maximum  wage 
"'Thf^alifatJons'Vn  Hawaii  constitute  an  economic  bl^tjon   ovrr  -tiona^ 
onnnoniv      Substandard  wages  long  eliminated  on  the  mainland  still  nourisu 
Sere     li  is  oidv  necessai^  to  compare  the  industry-wide  average  hourly  wage  of 
i8  4^>entVD^r  L)m    for  all  sugar-mill  workers   (including  workers  engaged  m 
??^isri^at^n   constructk)n,  maintenance,  store  and  boarding-house  operations, 
tabor^oHes  etc  )  with  the  average  hourly  rate  of  98.5  cents  per  hour  in  the  main- 
land sugar-be^  8^5  cents^per  hour  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
refinina  to  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  .  ^,  „  ^^^tiv 

Tn  \Liv  1<)45  the  average  worker  in  mainland  sugar  refining  received  a  weekly 
pay  cic4  c?f  ^84  To'r'^^  wou|.week  of  4^.G  hours.      A  Huwauan  sugar-mai 
^.rker.   receiving  in   May  1JH5  even  an  above-minimum  w^age  of  4oc^^^^^ 
hour  (including  therein  tlie  6-cent  valuation  on  perquisites  and  the  6i)\2  Peicent 
suLar  b  niirc^^^^^  would  have  had  ti>  work  75  hours  to  receive  a  pay 

cSerk  of  $S)^^.  01  more  tlian  iM)  percetit  more  hours  than  the  mainland  sugar- 

''sue-'r-liuT^^^^^^^^  wage  rates  on  the  mainland  leave  much  to  be  desired,  but  it 
is  s  gn  fl  lit  that  nie'average  hourly  wage  rates  in  the  -aiuland  su^ar  ind^^^^^^^ 
as  lone  ago  as  October  1041,  were  65.H  cents  in  sugar-beet-  and  ()8  4  <^^^^J^;".  f^"^ 
sujii  refinii  g  In  other  words,  4  years  ago  the  average  l^;!^;!^  rates  m  the 
mainland  sugar  industrv  were  in  excess  of  the  proposed  initial  base  minimum 
TdeiS  1349;  ami  4  yems  ago  those  rates,  which  are  now  approximately  double 
Hawaiian  rates,  were  double  the  then  P^-^^'^iJ^^S  Hawaiian  r^^^^ 

It  i<  futile  to  consider  nat onal  wage  standards  without  (onsiueriii»  wa^^ 
staidaririn  the  Territories.     And  it  is  equally  futile  ^of tempt  to  -Ive  wa^^ 

problems  in  Hawaii  without  first  solv  ng  the  P^'^^^^^^f ,/ ^,  ,7,f:^^,J  ^^^^  s^^^ 
industry,  for  it  is  basic  industry.     Legislation  is  essential  if  the  Tei  iitoiial  sugar 

w  gS  far  below  what  even  the  War  Labor  Board  ^o^^^^^/'^^'^^^/^V  h^  foreoU^ 
rtalidard  wage,"  are  to  be  raised  to  a  decent  minimum.  It  c-annot  be  /oi  gotten 
nia  workers  in  Hawaii  pay  a  minimum  of  25  percent  more  than  infla  ed  main- 
.(1  prices  for  all  f<»od,  clothing,  and  other  consumer  goods,  virtually  all  of 
w  1  h  are  imported  from  the  mainland.  The  40-cent  minimum  wage  "?w  pre. 
vail  g  may  bi  assumed  for  Hawaii  to  have  a  purchasing  P<7^V'^ni^?JI^!"of  fil 
«0  t    -^r  percent  less  than  it  has  on  tlie  mainland.     Thus  the  devaluation  of  the 
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40-cent  minimum  which  has  occurred  on  the  mainland  as  the  result  of  cost-of- 
living  and  price  increases  is  even  proater  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  is  in  the  enviable  situation  of  having  the 
United  States  Congress  behind  it  on  all  matters  of  subsidies,  quotas,  price  sup- 
port, and  bounty  payments.  The  sugar  workers  of  Hawaii  now  need  and  merit 
the  support  of  Congress,  and  congressional  enactment  of  the  increased  minimum 
wages  proposed  by  S.  1349. 


Exhibit  55 

Statement  in  Support  op  S.  1349  to  Amend  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by 
Raising  Minimum  Wage  to  65  Cents  Per  Hour 

(Submitted  by  State,  County  and  Municipfil  Workers  of  America.  CIO, 

September  25,  1945) 

National  wage  policy  today  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  we  called  postwar  needs.  That  time  is  now  uiK)n  us.  The  men 
and  women  who  served  on  the  home  front  in  the  factories,  mines  and  mills,  who 
sustained  the  war  effort  in  the  State,  county  and  municipal  services,  the  small 
businessmen  and  farmers,  are  united  with  those  who  have  already  returned  and 
who  will  return  from  service  in  the  armed  forces  in  their  determination  that  the 
sacrifices  of  war  shall  reap  the  harvest  of  a  better  life. 

To  achieve  these  aims,  our  factories  must  be  put  to  work  at  full  capacity 
Every  man  and  women  who  wants  a  job  must  be  able  to  find  one  at  a  wage  which 
will  enable  him  to  buy  the  products  of  other's  labor.  The  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  purchasing  power  not  only  during  the  present  transition  period  from 
wartime  to  peacetime  production  but  continuallv  thereafter  is  the  keystone  to 
the  achievement  of  full  employment. 

We  can  achieve  this,  program.  The  blueprint  for  it  has  been  worked  out 
President  Roosevelt's  new  economic  bill  of  rights  pointed  the  wav.  President 
Truman  s  message  to  Congress  September  6  was  explicit.  It  remains  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  legislation  implementing  the  blueprint.  This  bill  to  amend  the 
J  air  Labor  Standards  Act  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  total  pattern  the  American 
people  expect  their  legislators  to  cut  to  fit  our  Nation's  needs 

One  of  the  largest  customers  for  American  production  In  the  next  few  years 
Will  be  State  and  local  government.  This  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  While  we 
pride  ourselves  as  a  Nation  on  our  high  standard  of  living,  let  us  not  forget  our 
shortcomings.  America  needs  many  of  the  goods  and  services  which  only  gov- 
ernment can  give,  and  in  giving  these  goods  and  services,  the  Government  must 
buy  and  consume. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  needed  improvement  program  for  State  and 
local  roads  and  bridges  alone  today  amounts  to  more  than  $7,C0O.O0O,O(X)  An 
anual  highw-ay  program  of  $3,COO,000,rOO  a  year  is  the  minimum  necessary  ta 
meet  present  needs.     The  American  Road  Builders'  Association  recommends  a 

«o  mrf n^'n.^?''^*''"''^''"  P'"''^''^'"  ^^  $5,000,000,000  annually,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$2  000.000,000  annually  for  other  public  works,  water  and  sewer  facilities  ' 

The  total  national  postwar  need  for  all  public  school  and  college  plant  facilities 
will  be  about  6i/>  billion  dollars,  3  billion  dollars  of  which  is  so  urgently  ne^^ 
as  to  be  necessary  during  the  next  5  years."  "e^^itju 

Forty  percent  of  our  counties,  with  a  total  of  17,000,000  inhabitants,  have  no 
registered  general  hospitals  today,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  States  have 
fewer  hospital  beds  than  are  considered  adequate  by  professional  standards' 

A  recent  census  of  water  treatment  facilities  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  estimates  the  cost  of  additional  water  supply  facilities  needed 
immediately  to  be  approximately  $683,300,000.  About  11  percent  of  our  total 
population  IS  served  by  public  water  supplies  receiving  no  treatment* 

At  least  1,500,000  new  housing  units  must  be  built  each  year  for  the  next  10 
years  to  supply  minimum  low-cost  housing  needs." 

Wa«1.i?S"on^  ^^a.  p!'5r '''^■^'^'*  »«^^«-«°^  J«b8.  American  Road  Builders'  Association. 

^Planniner  for  Post- VVar  Municipal  Services,  an  analysis  of  problems  and  trends  with 
suggestions  for  developing  local  policies.      (Chicago    thp  TntornnHn^noi  r^s*,,  Sr  .    a 

sociation.  1945).ch.  14.  Education^rBess  Goody^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^  Managers'  As- 

omy  ;Ne"w  Yo?k  "r934')?p."8?!''''  ^-  ^^'^""^^  ^'^^^  ^"^  ^'^^  ^^'^^"^^^  ^°  *^«  National  Econ- 
*  Public  Health  Reports.  LIX  (January  7.  1944) 

Wa8W?gton!D!'c.!p.T   ^^^"'    ^"^    ^^^'"^    ^^'""^^"'    C^"*'-^^^   ^^   Industrial    Organizations,. 
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These  ai-e  pressing  needs.    But  no  amount  of  Plannir^  for  <^onstruct^^^  alone 
will  achieve  our  goal  if  the  human  element  is  ^j;f  ^^^J^f  ^.^^^^^^^^ 
government  pay   rolls,  today  surpassed  only  by    J^^,f  ^^^)^  ^^f  ^  share  to 
Ind  the  combined  total  of  all  wholesale  and  retiiil  tra^e,  mus^^^^  shaie  to 

swell  the  purchasing  power  of  their  more  than  3,000,000  employees^ 

The  teachers  in  our  newly  built  schools  must  not  ^e  al  owed  t«  continu^^^^  eke 
out  an  existence  on  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  as  more  ^^an  a  quarter  m ill wn  ma 
in  1942-43.-    The  women  cleaners  must  bring  home  more  than  oO  cents  an  nour 
heir  present  wage  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.    The  fireman  ? " J*^f^ ^,^}^\^4^^^^ 
get  more  than  the  62'^  cents  an  hour  that  he  now  receives  in  Chisholm   Mmn^ 
Workers  in  school  cafeteria  kitchens  must  take  home  more  than  the  $2.98  a  day 

^Vetl^^ht^er  hSals  will  not  properly  ^^.U^e^nun^y^  "^Z^V^^r 
nurses  continue  to  live  on  an  average  nnnimiim  of  $10^  t'^X'n  ^'^as  many 
employees  continue  to  work  72  hours  a  week  at  ^^^^^..f  j^f  J^^^^.f  r^^vicS  Sv 
do  now  in  New  York's  State  hospitals.  New  roads  will  not  be  ^f "/^^;^^^^^. 
workers  compelled  to  pay  $7  to  $9.50  per  month  to  enroll  %^^\^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
r^tirpmpnt  svstem  out  of  earnings  of  65  cents  an  hour.  The  men  in  cnarge  oi 
nnr  sTnte  nS  and  f^^^^^  will  not  be  able  to  contribute  their  purchasing 
I>::wef  t'o^i^g'^^^^^^^  the  rest  of  the  country  if ^ their  semimonthly  take- 

iinmo  nav  out  of  a  'TOSS  cf  $72.50,  continued  to  be  ?4£5.yo. 

Becaus^  they  f onif^^^^^  homogeneous  group  of  workers  found  in  every 

community,  InLstrial,  farm,  rural,  or  town,  the  purc^i.^^^^^^^  ?e'll In^  effe^ 

of  State  and  local  government  employees  cannot  help  but  ha^e  a  eiun^  eiiect 
on  the  difference  between  the  development  of  a  sound  economic  policy  of  full 
«r«n.irtxrtnont  f^r  T  rptiivii  to  nrewar  low  production  conditions. 

In  rS  on  the  ionom  c^^^^^  of  State  and  local  government  workers 

subminei  bv  his  unToirto  the  Senate  Subcommittee  cm  Wartime  Health  and 
Fd,  P  ,tion  on  Tanuarv  25  1044,  and  attached  to  this  document,  it  was  clearly 
l^o^fZtmX^^^^  not  today  receive  enough  money  to  exist 

on  a  bare  health  and  decency  level.'  noreent  behind 

It  was  shown  that  Government  employees,  in  1941.  were  lo...  percent  '^Jf"  "" 
the  r  re  at ive  position  in  1039,  with  the  result  that  the  ^^P^.^^f  l^Jf/^^^^J'  ^Y^' 
cent  increase  they  have  received  during  the  period  of  the  Little  Steel  foimula 
has  left  tti^n  in  economic  circumstances  far  less  favorable  than  those  enjoj^d 
rthTSritv  of  privately  employed  workers.  It  was  demonstinted  that 
^tntP  and  hial  go?4rL  emplovees  suffer  low  take-home  pay  due  to  absence 
fn  fhpir  nn V  envllon^^  o^^  and  premium  bonuses.    Their  hours,  because 

?ier  exclis^oii  f^^^^^  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  they  are  denied  the 

benefit?  orcolecti^'?  bargaining  under  the  law  of  the  land,  except  "'-^ofar  as 
?hefhave  beerabJe  ^    win  It  in  isolated  sections  of  Government  through  self- 

'''f.""''finnrrpUon''whv  State  and  local  government  workers  lag  behind  their 

?  I  wM?rthree  others  hnplied  that  increases  were  only  for  the  duration  of 
?h\  'W    Wht^o  da1?on  th^^  of  wartime  pay  increases  to  municipal 

.  Speclflc  examples  are  all  taken  from  this  union's  files  on  wages  existing  in  affiliated 

""^."LTic  Problems  of  Local  Oo--">ent  Workers   suhm^^  ^^^VnTl'ZZi 

"'.•■/h"e""s1a'!e''co,?nt*y.  and  Mnnicipal  Workers  of  America  torta.  ffff-J^,^„  SVgsVrfhl 

"'i"I^.;;;r&  a  letter  from  AH   HlnrlchsAot^^^ 

Statistics,  dated  September  26.  1944   '^^/"""^"ItY^New  Hampshire.  New  .Tersey.     In 

'S^tZ^X^^tirTi%\"^^n^l"tt^^^^^^^^  ■■  Mi-esota,  New  York,  North 

Carolina. 


Il 


^ 


i 
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employees  is  available,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  largest  city  in  the 
country,  New  York,  from  which  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  most  other  cities 
take  direction,  has  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  granted  no  permanent 
increases  to  its  employees  (\t'ith  the  exception  of  routine  annual  increments  pro- 
vided by  law)  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.'" 

On  the  strength  of  testimony  presented  by  our  union  and  bv  many  other  groups 
of  low-pjiid  workers  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Heafth  and  Educa- 
tion last  January,  the  committee  found  that  $50  a  week  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  bare  living  f(»r  a  family  group,  and  $150  a  month  for  a  single 
person.  These  tindings  are  supported  by  every  budget  priced  bv  reputable  Gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies.  The  annual  amount  requires!  to  'maintain  a  four- 
I>erson  manual  worker's  family  at  a  maintenance  level  in  June  V.H4,  was  $1,746.55, 
or  approximately  8.S.7  cents  an  hour  on  the  basis  of  a  40-liour  week."  The  Heller 
committee  has  estimated  $:i,721.35,  or  approximately  $1.80  an  hour,  as  the  min- 
imum annual  budget  for  a  white  collar  worker's  family  of  four,  and  $2,()(J4  IH 
(approximately  $1.42  an  hour)  as  the  minimum  budget  for  a  manual  worker's 
family  of  four." 

The  Senate  subcommittee's  findings  on  the  necessity  of  $200  a  month  for  the 
head  of  a  family  and  $150  for  a  single  person,  or  approximatelv  $1.15  and  86  cents 
an  hour,  respectively,  on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week,  demonstrate  conclusively 
how  long  overdue  is  legislation  setting  65  cents,  or  about  half  or  three-quarters 
of  the  amount  actually  needed— as  the  hourly  rate  figure  below  which  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  shall  consider  rates  substandard.  Passage  of  such 
legislation  will  only  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  comparable  to  the  passage 
of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Lrfiw  in  1038,  and  a  ste])  which  is  long  overdue. 

Present  hourly  rates  of  State  and  local  government  employees 

The  most  ecent  statistics  available  on  average  earnings  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employment  show  that  in  July,  1944,  average  monthly  earnings  were 
$129."  On  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week,  this  is  an  average  hourly  earning  of  74.3 
cents ;  on  the  basis  of  a  44-hour  week,  67.6  cents ;  and  on  the  basis  of  a  48-hour 
week,  62.4  cents. 

These  average  amounts  are  earned  by  the  largest  homogeneous  group  of  em- 
ployed workers  in  the  country— 3,131,400  men  and  women  emploved  in  our  States, 
cities,  counties,  townships,  and  school  boards.'"  1,804,000  of  this'  number  are  non- 
school  State  and  local  government  workers,  a  group  exceeded  in  number  only  by 
those  employed  in  the  transiK>rtation  equipment   (except  auto)   industry." 

The  brief  referred  to  above,  Economic  Problems  of  Local  Government  Workers, 
amply  demonstrated  that  this  great  segment  of  American  workers  cannot  live 
decently  on  average  earnings  which  are  higher  than  the  rate  this  bill  under 
discussion  asks  the  War  Labor  Board  to  set  as  a  minimum.  One  reason  for 
this  IS  apparent  on  comparision  of  this  average  hourlv  earning  rate  to  average 
hourly  earnings  in  private  industry. 

As  the  attached  table  shows,  the  only  hourly  earnings  lower  than  those  in 
the  State  and  local  government  senices  occur  in  textile-mill  products  and  other 
fiber  manufacturing,  in  tobacco  manufacturing,  retail  trade,  hotels,  laundries, 
and  cleaning  and  dyeing,  all  industries  with  traditionally  low  minimum  rates 

Our  organization  is  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  65-eent  minimum  rate 
for  the  same  reason  all  other  organizations  taking  part  in  these  hearings  are 
interested,  despite  their  generally  higher  averages— the  great  prevalence  of 
hourly  rates  falling  far  below  the  average. 

Any  average  presupposes  many  higher  and  many  lower  rates.    When  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  average  hourly  earnings  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimate  of  average  monthly  earnings  include  administrative  salaries 
It  beconjes  immediately  obvious  that  these  average  earnings  must  be  considerably 
higher  than  the  actual  average  earnings  of  rank  and  file  emploj-ees  in  State 
county,  and  city  departments.  * 

.o'!a\^'"^^'"',V  ^?""'^  ^'^  *-"*^^  '**■''  •^■*'"'*  ^••»"  ""  ^'*'^^  York  City  t-niplo.vws  earning  less  than 
*-:?.l'  .""""'^"'^'  "'^'^  never  been  made  a  rx'rnianent  part  of  the  eitv's  salary  schedule 

"  Subcomnuttee  Kept.  No.  I,  pursuant  to  S.  Kes.  74.  ... 

"This  figure  is  arrived  at  by  u^ing  the  figure  for  .Tune  15,  194.3.  .$1.70.3.95.  increased  by 
the  2.o-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  that  time.     Monthly  Labor  Review,  Sep- 

Cal'if^loi?^  Budgets  for  Three  Income  Levels,  University  of  California  Tress,  Berkeley, 
J*  Unpublished  data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

of  tlu.'censv?r"  E'"I'^*^>'™«'"^'  ^'o'-  5,  No.  1,  July  1944,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1944,  pp.  1107-1109. 
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Average  weekly  hours  and  hourly  earnings,  Jnne  WW  manufaeturing 


Industry 


Average 

weekly 

hours 


All  manufacturing 

Durable  goods: 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Electrical  machinery  -  - 

Machinery,  except  electrical .--,"' 

Transportation  equipment,  except  automobiles 

Automobiles 

Nonforrous  metals  and  their  products. - 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products    -- - 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products ■ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products --- 

^^"°TS-mnfproducts  and  other  f.ber  manufactures 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products 

Leather  and  leather  products - 

Tobacco  manufactures . .      - .  - ---------- 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal. - 

Rubber  products 

Miscellaneous  industries 


45.5 

46.9 
46.6 
49.1 
47.3 
45.9 
47.1 
44.6 
44.6 
43.9 

42.0 
38.2 
41.7 
45.9 
42.3 
41.2 
46.0 
46.8 
45.2 
46.1 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


Cents 
101.8 

108.2 

103.0 

112.3 

126.2 

127.2 

104.8 

79.8 

81.3 

89.3 

71.2 
78.3 
80.1 

85.1 

70.6 
107.7 

96.3 
118.1 
109.3 

95.8 


XONMANUFACTURING 


Coalmining. 

Metal  mining- ---. " 

Quarrving  and  nonmetallic  mining - 

Crude'-pt'troleum  production 

Public  utilities: 

Telephone  and  telegraph - - 

Electric  light  and  power 

Street  railways  and  busses - -"" 

Trade:  

Wholesale " 

Hote^sTyJarVoundTVc^hpVymentroniyraddiU^^^ 

not  included)  - "" 

Power  laundries. 

Cleaning  and  dyeing - ' 

Private  building  construction..- - - 


40.9 
44.6 
47.5 
45.7 


(*) 


114.4 

100.8 

85.0 

113.6 


(2) 


43.8 
50.6 

43.0 
42.3 

44.5 
43.6 
44.3 
40.2 

110.4 
93.2 

98.6 
70  0 

50.1 

61.7 

72.2 

130.0 


I  Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1944.  pp.  650-663. 

J  Data  not  available  because  of  merger  of  Western  Lnion  and  Postal. 

most  important  agencies  of  local  government. 
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rcent  distribution  of  employees  of  State  and 


Average  monthly  earnings  and  percent  distribution  of  employees  of  Si 
local  government  nonschool  employees,  by  function,  October  1943 

[Totals  adjusted  to  include  estimates  for  nonreiwrting  cases] 


All  employees 

General  administrative,  financial  elections  and  legislative 
Protection: 

Police  and  other  protection 

Fire L.^II^^ 

Streets  and  highways 

Sanitation  and  waste  removal 

Health  and  hospitals 

Public  welfare  (excluding  persons  on  work  relief) 

Development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources.. 

Correction 

Unemployment  com{)ensatiou 

Other  general  functions 

Public  service  enterprises: 

Water  supply 

Electric  light  and  power.-. 

Other ' 


Average 
monthly 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion- of 

carnmgs 

employees 

$126 

(») 

103 

aa< 

176 

11.2 

159 

5.9 

112 

la? 

130 

4.1 

104 

14.0 

124 

3.9 

155 

2.0 

135 

1.8 

166 

.8 

119 

&S 

141 

ae 

174 

1.8 

178 

4.S 

'  Department  of  Commerce,  Pureau  of  the  Census,  Jan.  27, 1944. 
1  Data  does  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding. 

With  the  exception  of  the  police  department  low  average  earnings  coincide 
in  all  cases  with  the  largest  clistrihntion  of  workers. 

Street  and  highway  departments  constitute  19.7  percent  of  all  State,  county, 
and  local  government  employees.  The  average  monthly  earning  for  October  1943 
of  $112,  calculated  on  a  40-h()ur  week,  becomes  an  everage  hourly  earning  of  64.6 
percent;  on  the  44-hour  week,  an  average  hourly  earning  of  58.7  cents;  and  on 
the  48-hour  week,  an  average  hourly  earning  of  53.8  cents. 

The  following  spot  examples  sliow  that  these  figures  are  not  unrealistic : 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  highway  department  employees  receive  the  following 
rates:  Chauffeur,  road  maintenance  and  repair,  55  cents  an  hour;  watchmen, 
40  cents  an  hour ;  laborers,  50  cents  an  hour ;  pull-grade  operators,  55  cents  an 
hour ;  small  tractor  operators,  55  cents  an  hour. 

Day  laborers,  classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  in  the  city  of  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  re- 
ceive 40,  45,  50,  and  55  and  60  cents  an  hour. 

A  study  of  average  wages  of  unskilled  labor  in  Massachusetts  cities  in  1942 
shows  the  following  average  rates:  ^ 


4  towns  of  over  25,000 

32  towns  of  10,000  to  25.000 
46  towns  of  5,000  to  10,(XX)  . 
57  towns  of  2.500  to  5.000.. 
79  towns  of  1,000  to  2,500.. 
68  towns  under  1,000 


Average 

Hourly 

daily 

(basis  40), 

rate 

cents 

$5.29 

66.1 

4.74 

59.2 

4.80 

60.9 

4.60 

57.5 

4.44 

55.6 

4.35 

64.3 

Street  department  truck  drivers  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  receive  65  cents  an 
hour.  Unskilled  street  department  laborers  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  receive 
$123.90  a  month. 

Laborers  in  street  maintenance  department  of  Peoria,  111.,  receive  $25  a  week 
for  a  5-day  week,  or  the  equivalent  of  62  cents  an  hour. 

^Municipal  Salaries.  Massachusetts,  1942,  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation. Boston,  Mass.,  3943. 
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The  average  monthly  earnings  -in  October  1943,  for  all  employee's  in  State 
county,  and  municipal  health  departments  and  hospitals,  which  constitute  14 
percent  of  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  employees,  was  $104.    On  the  basis 
of  40  hours,  this  is  60  cents  an  hour ;  on  the  basis  of  44  hours,  54.5  cents  an  hour  ; 
on  the  basis  of  48  hours,  50  cents  an  hour. 

These  estimates  are  in  fact  extremely  high. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  Hospital,  kitchen  maids  receive  22 1/2  cents  an 
hour,  or  $10.80  a  week,  for  a  48-hour  week— and  this  Includes  a  20-percent  war- 
time bonus. 

Attendants  at  Woodville  State  Hospital,  in  Pennsylvania,  receive  $61.50  a 
month  for  a  48-hour  weok,  or  29  cents  an  hour. 

Kitchen  workers  in  the  Nopeming,  Minn.,  Sanitarium  get  $57.50  a  month  for 
a  48-hour  week,  or  27M5  cents  an  hour. 

The  New  York  district  of  this  union  estimates  that  about  90  percent  (or  about 
14,500)  of  the  48-hour  positions  budgeted  for  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hospitals  call  for  wages  of  less  than  65  cents  an  hour.  It  is  perhaps  pertinent 
to  add  that  the  present  manpower  shortage  has  resulted  in  failure  to  fill  about 
20  percent  of  the  positions  budgeted. 

The  average  monthly  earnings  in  public  welfare  departments  in  October  1943 
was  $124,  or  71.5  cents  on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week ;  65  cents  on  the  basis  of 
44  hours ;  and  59.6  cents  on  the  basis  of  48  hours. 

Let's  look  again  at  some  examples : 

Typists  and  clerks  in  the  Cook  County,  111.,  Department  of  Welfare  earn  $100 
a  month  for  a  36-hour  workweek,  or  the  equivalent  of  64  cents  an  hour. 

Clerks  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Department  of  Welfare  receive  $1,100  annually, 
or,  for  a  40-hour  week,  53  cents  an  hour. 

Nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  employees  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare  earn  less  than  65  cents  an  hour,  distributed  as  follows : 


Salary  1 

Title 

$780 

$900 

$960 

$1,04C 

$1,08C 

Bl,16( 

i;i,20( 

n,  20] 

51,26! 

51,321 

>1,380 

Clerk*' 

169 
104 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.-.-. 

156 
29 
19 

45 
6 

15 
4 

1 

13 

Typist                         .  

1 

Lunchroom  helper     - 

27 

140 

11 

5 

89 

95 

Senior  lunchroom  helper  (544,000 
h(iiir<:   nt  M)  ppnts  an  hniir^ 

T^flHnrpr 

0  leaner                                      .  -. 

"2 

3 

5 

HonkkeftDpr 

Nnrsr 

1 

F'lpvftfnr  ftnprfttnr 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
4 
15 
3 

^^oll'^hnnp  ()T>prHlor 

Offir'o  aTinliJinpp  niiprfltor 

Cook 

1 

Rt  ptiopranhpr 

1 

Aft  pndnnt 

Rtnr'k  ftttpndnnt 

Total        

27 

140 

11 

5 

89 

95 

277 

5 

4 

305 

20 

»  Average  workweek  is  42  hours  with  exception  of  employees  at  $780  and  $960,  30  hours;  and  employees  at 
$900  and  $1,040,  40  hours. 

Two  thousand  three  hundrecl  and  two  workers  in  other  New  York  City  depart- 
ments, in  which  this  union  is  organized,  earn  less  than  65  cents  an  hour. 

No  over-all  estimate  of  the  number  of  State,  county,  and  municipal  workers 
employed  on  an  hourly  basis  is  available.  However,  the  following  table  drawn 
from  data  available  in  the  Government's  division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
shows  that  the  number  of  workers  employed  at  an  hourly  rate  is  jurisdictions  for 
which  information  was  procurable  varied  from  1.51  i)ercent  in  one  city  between 
250,000  and  500,000  population  to  50.12  percent  in  townships  under  2,500. 
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Type  of  government  hy  size  group 


Ratio  of  number 
of  hourly  icork- 
ciH  to  total  1 
(percent) 

50,000  to  100,000 :  Jackson,  Mich.  11.  77 
25,000  to  50,000  :  Bay  City,  Mich_  26. 14 
10,(X>0  to  25,000:  Jefferson  City, 

j^Xo 12-  ^ 

5,000  to  10,000':  (2  units) 37.06 

2.500  to  5.()00 :  7  units 20.  82 

1,000  to  2,500:  8  units 18.5b 

Under  1,000 :  8  units 33.  33 

Townships  under  2,500 :  6  units—  59. 12 
Counties  5,000  to  10,000 : 

1  unit o2.  27 

Alametla  C<mnty,  Calif 5.13 


Ratio  of  numher 
of  hourly  vork- 
ers     to     total  ^ 
States:  (percent) 

Arizona 25.  75 

California ^- 1^ 

Virginia ' 12.  01 

Cities    over    1,000,000:    Detroit, 

Micli 44. 15 

500,000  to  1,000,000:   San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif 20.  53 

250,000  to  500,000 : 

Rocliester,  N.  Y 18.  30 

Minneapolis,  Minn 1.  51 

100,000  to  250,000 : 

Gary,  Ind 32.  78 

Grand  Rapids,  Midi 21.  t)5 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 4.  81 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 5.  28 

1  Unpublished  data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

This  sui-prisingly  high  incidence  of  hourly  rate  employment  in  local  g^^vern- 
ment  service  points  to  the  fact  that  government  workers,  con  rary  to  popular 
belief,  share  that  most  pressing  problem  of  all  hourly  rate  workers,  the  lack  of 

a  guaranteed  annual  wage.  .     ..     o*of«  nn/i  innni  o-nvprn- 

Another  indication  of  low  hourly  rates  prevailing  in  the  State  and  ^^cal  .-.^JJ^"- 
m^t  service  appears  in  the  attached  survey  of  the  l<.^^'est  rates  specified  in 
union  agreements  with  government  units,  compiled  by  the  Buieau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from   unpublished  data. 

Lowest  rate  speeified  in  nnion  agreements'  irith  Government  units,  exclusive  of 

apprentices  and  learners 


Location 


Agreement  A— Springfield,  111 

Agreement  B— Sturgis,  Mich 

Agreement  C— Chatanooga,  Tcnn. 

Agreement  D— Ale.xandria,  La — 


Agreement  E— Livingston,  Mont- 
Agreement  F— Moline,  111 


Occupation 


Rate 


Assistant  custodian 
(woman) . 

Stockkeejier 


Agreement  G— Ludinpton,  Mich.. 
Agreement  H— Springfield,  Ohio... 

Agreement  I— Keokulc,  Iowa 

Agreement  J— Linn  County,  Iowa. 

Agreement  K— Arnold,  Pa 

Agreement  L— Jeanette,  Pa 


Agreement  M— Detroit,  Mich. 


Meter  repairman, 
yardman,  and  me- 
ter reader  (out- 
side city) . 

Firemen,  first  class.. 


Cemetery  and  extra 

labor. 
Janitress 


Common  labor.. 

Laborer 

Cemetery  labor. 

Extra  help 

Lalwrer. 

Janitor 


Coach  service  man. 


$90  per  month  (work- 
week not  specifi- 
fied). 

$124.32  per  month 
(44-hour  week). 

$100  per  month.2 
(40-hour  week). 

$148.50  per  month 
(workweek  not 
si>ecifled). 

$5.50  per  day 


Adjusted  to  hourly 
rate 


$100  per  month  (for 
11  months)  (work- 
week   not    s^wci- 
fied). 
50  cents  i)er  hour — 

60  cents  per  hour 

50  cents  per  hour — 
do         


ao. 

73  cents  per  hour — 

$115      per      month 

(workweek    not 

specified). 

70  cents  per  hour — 


[52  cents  at  40. 
47  cents  at  44. 
[43  cents  at  48. 
65  cents  per  hour. 

67  Ji  cents  per  hour. 


85  cents  at  40. 
ny^  cents  at  44. 
71  cents  at  48. 
68^6  cents  at  8-hour 
day. 

(57  V6    cents    at    40 
hours. 
52^^  cents  at  44. 
48  cents  at  48. 


166  cents  at  40. 
60  cents  at  44. 
55  cents  at  48. 


1  Taken  from  agreements  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
i  "Temporary  additional  compensation"  of  $24  per  month. 

Out  of  29  contracts,  17  show  a  minimum  rate  of  less  than  05  cents  an  hour 
Considering  the  low  incidence  of  union  organization  in  the  local  fo^^i'""^*'"^ 
service   it  is  fair  to  assume  that  wages  occurring  in  government  departments 
Where  contracts  obtain  would  tend  to  be  higher  than  wages  in  unorganized  divi- 
ijions  of  overnment. 
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A  survey  of  straight-time  hourly  rates  of  male  daily  and  hourly  paid  workers 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  13  selected  cites  in  the  spring  of  1944  shows  minimum  hourly 
earnings  as  low  as  37,  42,  and  45  cents  an  hour.  The  percentage  of  hourly  rate 
employees  to  total  number  of  employees  varies  from  1  to  24  percent,  but  in  most 
cases  approximates  10  percent.  These  figures  are  cited  merely  as  examples  of  the 
situation  in  some  individual  cities.  They  do,  however,  indicate  that  at  least  a 
number  of  cities  varying  in  size  from  about  150,000  to  over  5,000,000  population, 
and  well  distributed  geographically,  are  paying  a  large  percentage  of  their  daily 
and  hourly  rate  employees  well  under  65  cents  an  hour. 

The  Congress  today  is  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  playing  its  role  in  the 
common  American  effort  to  create  a  postwar  world  which  will  justify  the  ravages 
of  World  War  II.  No  individual,  no  organization,  above  all  no  agency  or  repre- 
sentative of  Government,  is  justified  in  setting  its  sights  on  the  eve  of  victory  at 
less  than  full  employment  and  the  more  abundant  life  for  everyone.  We  will  fail 
in  our  objectives  if  we  continue  to  look  to  the  past  or  even  to  the  present  for 
our  measure  of  what  American  wage  policy  is  to  be.  The  organized  State  and 
local  government  workers  look  to  the  Congress  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
future. 

Proportion  ^  and  range  of  rates  '  of  daily  and  hourly  paid  workers  on  pay  rolls  of 

13  selected  cities,  spring,  1944  (preliminary) 


Percent  of  total  employees 

Straight-time  hourly  rates  ^  of  male  daily  and  hourly  paid 

workers 

City 

Daily 

and 
hourly 

paid 
workers 

Daily 

paid 

workers 

Hourly 

paid 
workers 

Labor  classifications  ♦ 

Classifications  other  than 
labor  » 

Daily  paid 

Hourly  paid 

Daily  paid 

Hourly  paid 

Low- 
est 

High- 
est 

Low- 
est 

High- 
est 

Low- 
est 

High- 
est 

Low- 
est 

High- 
est 

A - 

10 
10 
5 
10 
18 

1? 

9 

2 

13 

24 

1 
4 

5 

2 

4 

3 

15 

8 

1 

1 

1 

12 

21 

0 

0 

5 
8 
1 
7 
3 
2 
10 
8 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 

$0.55 

$0.68 

$0.63 
.65 
.74 
.62 
.42 
.50 
.75 
.67 
.88 
.60 

$0.95 
.83 
.74 
.66 
.79 
.61 
.90 
.84 
.88 
.60 

$0.66 

$0.78 

$1.05 

.77 
.78 
.70 
.74 
63 
.80 
.76 
.78 

$2.00 

B 

1.08 

C - 

.45 
.37 
.56 
..50 
.78 
.75 
.63 
.63 

.78 
.62 
.62 
.80 
.50 
.91 
.75 
.66 
.98 

.69 

LSI 

1.83 

D 

.80 

E 

.40 
.50 

1.18 
1.65 

1.73 

F       

1.65 

Q 

1.16 

H 

.89 

1.50 

.56 

.79 

.93 
1.70 

.78 
L90 

1.03 

I       

1.63 

J 

K 

.89 
1.25 
1.44 

.89 

L 

L73 

M 

.80 

.80 

1.50 

>  Includes  both  male  and  female  workers. 

»  Male  workers  only.  Women  were  not  numerous  enough  in  hourly  or  daily  paid  occupations  to  justify 
presentation  of  rate  ranges. 

»  Excluding  premium  payments  for  overtime  and  night-shift  wcrk,  but  mcludmg  ocst-of-hving  bonuses 
paid  by  7  of  the  13  cities.  Rates  of  daily  paid  workers  are  shown  in  terms  of  their  hourly  equivalents.  All 
other  employees  studied  in  these  cities  are  paid  on  a  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  basis,  and  are  therefore  not 
included  in  this  tabulation. 

*  Includes,  in  addition  to  laborers,  such  occupations  as  food  service  helpers,  janitors,  and  watchmen. 

» Includes  such  occupations  as  cooks,  gardeners,  guards,  skilled  craftsmen,  stationary  engineers,  firemen, 
truck  drivers,  and  heavy  equipment  operators. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  W' ashington.  Division  of  Wage  Analysis, 
Oct.  3,  1944. 

Exhibit  56 

Statement  in  Sltpport  of  the  65-Cknt  Minimum  Wage  Bill  (S.  1349,  Proposed 
Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act) 

Submitted  by  International  Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Union,  CIO,  October  8,  1945 

The  International  Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Union,  CIO,  which  represents 
100,000  organized  fur  and  leather  workers,  fully  supports  passage  of  the 
bill  to  establish  a  minimum  hourly  wage  of  65  cents  (S.  1349,  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act). 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  aid  in  maintaining  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  through  raising  the  floor  under  the  national  wage  structure.  Without 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  purchasing  jKJwer  of  the  people,  a  contraction 
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of  onr  economy  would  result  which  would  eventually  develop  Into  another  terrible 
economic  crisis. 

Worlvers'  wartime  savinf?s  and  even  a  greatly  expanded  foreign  trade  are 
not  sufficient  to  bolster  the  Nation's  purchasing  power.  Technological  develop- 
ment has  increased  the  productive  capacity  of  industry  to  such  an  extent  that 
only  an  expanded  domestic  market  can  provide  the  purchasing  power  necessary 
to  maintain  full  production  and  employment.  Unless  innuediate  steps  are 
taken  by  the  Government  to  stimulate  this  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of 
consumers,  we  are  headed  for  crisis  and  chaos. 

The  immense  rise  in  tlie  cost-of-living  necessitates  increased  wnges  to  enable 
workers  to  obtain  even  the  mininmni  of  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for 
themselves  and  their  families  to  safeguard  their  health. 

In  lilarch  1044,  the  University  of  California  Heller  committee  issued  a  report 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living  at  that  time  that  reveale<l  that  a  minimum 
of  S2.964.13  is  needed.  And  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  since  then  considerably. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Heller  committee's  report,  at  least  $1.42  an  hour  would  be 
needed  as  the  minimum  hourly  rate  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  annual 
income  to  meet  adeouately  the  ec'onomic,  medical,  and  educational  needs  of  a 
worker  and  his  family. 

Unless  purchasing  power  is  increased  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living,  history 
has  shown  that  we  will  again  be  subjected  to  a  contraction  of  our  economy 
that  will  result  in  starvation,  nn'sery,  insecurity,  unrest,  demoralization.  This 
Nation  still  remembers  the  horrible  wave  of  crimes  and  juvenile  delinquency 
which  ensued  during  the  last  economic  crisis,  when  poverty  and  starvation 
forced  women  out  into  the  streets  as  prostitutes  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  money 
for  food,  small  children  into  stealing  to  augment  inadequate  family  incomes. 

Nothing  will  prevent  the  most  bitter  and  widespread  strikes  and  struggles  by 
the  workers  to  win  wages  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  cost  of  living. 
During  the  war  the  trade-unions  had  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  uphold  the 
no-strike  pledge  in  order  to  maintain  continuous  production  to  defeat  the 
fascist  enemy.  This  restraint  is  gone  today.  The  failure  of  government  to 
take  specific  steps,  such  as  the  enactment  of  the  65-cent  minimum,  would  serve 
only  to  encourage  more  and  bicger  strikes  to  obtain  a  decent  wage. 

lioth  business  and  labor  will  suffer  unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
is  increased.  The  prosperity,  well-being,  health,  and  morale  of  the  entire 
Nation  is  contingent  upon  an  expanding  economy  to  which  increased  purchasing 
power  is  essential. 

The  65-cent  hourly  minimum  proposed  by  the  Pepper  bill  is  itself  entirely 
inadequate  for  a  nnnimum  of  health  and  decency.  No  worker  and  his  family 
can  live  decently  on  an  annual  income  of  only  $1,352  a  year  which  would  be 
total  earning  if  a  worker  were  fully  employed  for  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  an  hour.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  65-cents-an- 
hour  miiiinnim  proposed  in  the  bill  is  insufficient,  that  a  considerably  higher 
figui-e  should  bo  established.  However,  the  Pepper  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.     Our  experience  in  the  fur  and  leather  industries  bear  this  out. 

Our  union  has  contractual  relations  covering  JK)  percent  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  fur  industry.  The  overwhelming  majority  earn  considerably  more 
than  65  cents  an  hour  under  the  provisions  of  union  contracts.  The  very  snmll 
percentage  of  four  workers  who  do  not,  would  of  course  benefit  from  passage  of 
the  l)ill.  The  general  wage  structure  of  the  fur  industry  is  higher  than  in  the 
leather  industry. 

Our  union  is  the  collective  bargaining  agent  for  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  workjL^rs  employed  in  the  leather  tanning  and  finishing  industry.  The  large 
majority  of  these  workers  were  organized  durintr  the  past  5  years.  We  have 
contractual  relations  with  approximately  300  companies,  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  large  firms  in  the  indur?try  and  in  practically  every  State 
where  tanning  is  carried  on. 

In  a  study  of  tlie  leather  tanning  and  finishing  industry  as  a  whol^  made  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  average  h'-'irly  rnrnin"s  in  i^-^  industry  iv  Sept'>'>iher 
11)30  were  62.3  cents.  In  .January  10.31  straight-time  hourly  earnings  averaged 
66.2  cents;  in  Deceml>er  1943  they  were  increased  to  87.7  cents:  and  in  Decoml>er 
1944  to  90.6  cents. 

The  leather  industrv  can  well  afford  to  abide  by  a  65-cent  minimum  wage,  and 
higher.  War  Profit  Study  No.  12.  issued  by  the  Division  of  Research  Financial 
Analysis  Branch  of  the  Offi^'O  of  Price  Administration  in  March  1945,  shows  that 
the  leather-tanning  and  finishing  industry  (excluding  .shoes  and  finishe<l  leather- 
broods  products)  made  some  of  the  greatest  profits  ever  obtaine<l  in  the  industry. 
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For  the  first  6  months  of  1944,  it  made  56.8  percent  more  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  tlie  previous  year,  63.4  percent  more  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1942,  and  an  increase  of  129.3  percent  over  the  average  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1939.  This  is  after  taxes.  If  the  picture  of  profits  in  the 
industry  could  be  shown  before  taxes,  especially  during  the  war  when  taxes  rose 
considerably,  the  actual  ijjcreaso  in  pn  fils  would  be  much  greater. 

Tlie  leather  industry  enjoyed  a  rise  in  its  profits  of  over  129  percent  during  the 
period  when  our  union  won  substantial  wage  increases  and  increased  wage  rates 
approximately  45  percent.  Price  control  of  all  tanned  and  finislud  leather  by  the 
Government  during  the  war  adds  even  greater  weight  to  this  point.  Higher 
wages  have  proved  a  boon  to  the  leather  industry  and  in  fact  to  all  industries. 
The  low-wage  industries  are  the  least  healthy  section  of  our  economy. 

On  the  basis  of  exijerience  in  our  industries,  the  facts  show  that  even  the  lim- 
ited increases  in  wages  won  since  1939  were  an  asset  to  the  employers  in  the 
leather  industry  as  well  as  the  workers.  A  hpalthier  worker  produces  more. 
The  miserably  low  wage  level  in  the  leather  industry  inevitably  tended  to  keep 
production  down  because  of  malnutrition,  ill  health,  high  turn-over  of  labor  force, 
and  all  the  other  results  of  a  low  standard  of  living.  During  the  time  when  wage 
increases  were  obtained,  productivity  in  the  leather  industry  rose.  While  we 
cannot  estimate  the  ettects  of  purely  technological  iniprovements  on  productivity 
during  this  period,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  it  was  not  the  decisive  factor 
and  that  the  labor  factor  was  of  basic  importance.  The  following  figures  on 
produ<tivity  were  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  published  in 
August  1945.  During  the  same  5-year  period  that  wages  rose,  as  represented 
by  the  jump  in  average  hourly  earnings  from  62.3  cents  in  September  1939  to 
90.6  cents  in  December  1944,  output  per  man-hour  increased  steadily  to  the  point 
that  in  1944,  15  percent  less  workers  produced  14  percent  more  leather  after 
making  allowances  for  overtime  work.  Productivity  per  man-hour  was  14.2 
percent  more  than  in  1939. 

While  it  is  true  that  only  approximately  5  percent  of  the  leather  workers  earn 
less  than  65  cents  an  hour,  it  is  apparent  that  the  low  wage  level  of  one  section 
of  workers  is  a  threat  to  the  wage  standards  of  the  workers  in  the  rest  of  the 
industry.  Those  workers  are  mainly  in  the  few  unorganized  shops,  which  are 
continually  being  reduced  in  number.  Elimination  of  differentials  in  wages 
throughout  the  industry  by  raising  the  wage  floor  would  aid  in  stabilizing  the 
industry  and  eliminating  unfair  competition. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  not  be  any  hardship  to  the  leather  industry.  To  our 
knowledge,  there  is  no  data  to  show  that  when  the  40-cents-an-hour  minimum  was 
established  in  the  industry  that  any  firm  went  out  of  business  because  of  this. 
There  are  approximately  the  same  number  of  workers  today  making  less  than 
65  cents  an  hour  in  the  industi-j'  as  there  were  making  less  than  40  cents  an  hour 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  latter  minimiuu. 

We  urge  passage  C)f  the  Pepper  bill,  even  though  inadequate,  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  of  establishing  a  higher  floor  under  the  national  w.age  structure 
that  will  protect  the  health  and  w^fare  of  the,workers,  will  help  increase  pur- 
chasing power,  and  help  stabilize  our  economy.  The  well-being  and  prosperity  of 
the  Nation  demands  an  expanding  economy  which  can  be  achieved  only  through 
full  employment  and  higher  wages. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Inteknational  Fue  and 

Leatheb  Workers  Union,  CIO, 
Ben  GoiD,  President. 

PlETRO    LUCCHI, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Exhibit  57 
Hotel  and  Restaukant  EMPrx)YBEs'  International  Alliance, 

AND  BabTENDEBS'   INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  AmEXIOA, 

Cincinnati  (2),  Ohio,  October  23,  1945. 

Brief  Filed  With  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  in  Support  of 
S.  1282  BY  Charles  E.  Sands,  Representing  the  Above  Named  Organization 

1.  Endorse  the  statements  made  in  behalf  of  this  bill  by  Mr.  Louis  Hines  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Lyons,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association.     And  in  further  support  of  the 
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proposed  amondmont  to  subsection   (3)  which  se«'ks  to  amend  said  section  by 
fnserttng  a?ter  the  word  vessel,   "employees  of  common   carriers  engaged  m 

'TLnadrLn"ew'7;^^^  by  our  late  General  President  Edward  Flore 

taken  from  i.ag<>s  8  and  4  of  the  September  issue  of  our  official  magazine,  the 
Catering  Industry  Employee. 

"NATIONAL  U<X}I8I.\iIVE  PROGRAM   ON   BEHALF   OF  THE  mMNG-CAR   WORKERS 

"The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federati«»n  of  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a 
member?atT recent  meeting  in  Chicago,  gave  hearty  approval  to  the  ^nnf 'Kl»«r^,  « 
"o  theFair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Mead  of  New  \oik 

'^"^;;rr^[^;.:;^hmaT  iin'm 'S'especially  anxious  to  have  these  amendments 
pa.ml  b^'  use  a  number  of  workers  whom  we  represent  are  cH^vered  by  some  of 
thrprovrsons  of  the  hill  and  now  receive  less  than  (>o  cents  an  hour.  These 
nMl-ticiiWr  woDle  are  the  dining-car  employees  in  the  employ  of  approximate  y 
Si  pemmt  oTthe  Nation's  railroads  that  have  dining  car  service.  The  hourly 
m>  of  manv  of  these  workers  is  much  lower  than  that  of  workers  in  other  basic 
industries,  'and,  while  in  most  instances  the  pay  now  received  is  m  excess  of  the 
minimum  provided  by  the  present  law,  it  is  less  than  (i5  cents. 

"Further,  it  was  decreed  by  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor  that  time  and  one- 
half  provisions  of  the  law  (time  and  ont-half  after  40  hours)  did  not  affect 
railroad  workers.  This,  of  course,  included  dining-car  employees.  Time  and 
one-half  contracts  with  railroads  covering  dining-car  employees  provide  for 
time  and  one-half  in  case  an  employee  works  over  240  hours  in  a  calendar  month 
which  reallv  only  sets -up  the  principle  of  time  and  one-half  for  it  actually 
adds  nothin'g  to  the  takp-hom-  pj.y  «.f  tho  work^-rs.  I^  moans  a  worker  must 
work  an  averaire  of  3U  8-h..ur  days  in  a  month  before  he  can  earn  overtime. 

"From  this  obviously  unfair  situation  the  carrier  has  been  able  to  deduct, 
under  section  3M  of  the  present  law,  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  furnished 
dining-car  workers.  This  is  not  board  and  lodging  in  the  true  sense,  for  it 
is  onlv  furnished  bv  the  carriers  when  dining-car  workers  are  away  from  their 
home 'terminal  on  the  carrier's  business.  In  other  words,  it  is  identical  to  the 
circumstances  as  that  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  that  has  left  port. 

"the  catering- industry  employee 

"We  now  note  that  S.  1282  contains  a  proposal  to  amend  subsection  M,  section 

3,  in  the  following  manner :  «    ,  -  ^i    «« 

"'Wages  paid  to  anv  employee,  except  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vesse  ,  in- 
cludes the  reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  administrator,  to  the  employer 
of  furnishing  such  employees  with  board,  etc'  ,         .     .,  ,       ^*  fi.^ 

"We  sincerelv  trust  that  dining-car  and  other  workers  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroads,  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  service  of  food  and  beverages  for 
the  public,  will  be  placed  in  the  afore-mentioned  amendment  to  the  law  in  the 
same  categorv  as  the  crew  of  a  vessel.  Before  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
there  was  no 'deduction  for  board  and  lodging  furnished  by  the  carrier  to  dining- 
car  employees." 
KespecWuIly  submitted.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  g^^^^^ 


,  Exhibit  58 

Statement  Sijbmittfd  by  J.  E.  Lentie,  Legisi.ative  Representative  Tobacx^o 
wTrkb^s  international  Union  A.  F.  of  L.  on  S.  1349^Amendment  to  thb 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

American  employers  have  proved  for  the  last  century  that  high  wages  mean 
efficiency  To  pav  workers  enough  to  maintain  an  adequatejiving  standard  is 
smind  business,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  most  efficient  workers  are 
tlTehighJ^t^iid  workers,  who  have  enough  food,  clothing,  and  good  housing  to 
maintain  morale  and  physical  energy.  ..^.c  ^#  fi,^  A»Y,*.r5n^n 

The  tobacco  industry  has  always  been  one  of  the  sore  spots  of  the  American 
econoniv  because  of  its  low  wages.  Yet  in  plants  organised  by  the  Tobacco 
Workers  International  Union  wages  have  been  raised  to  65  cents  or  more  for 
^e  vast  mSrity  of  the  employees.  We  have  proved  that  tlie  65  -ent  wage  is 
practical  and  efficient  and  that  our  employers  can  operate  prohtably  uiidei  it. 
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Yet  in  unorganized  plants  many  workers  receive  little  more  than  the  40-cent 
minimum  wage  required  by  law.  Cost  of  living  has  increased  during  the  war, 
and  they  live  in  conditions  of  utmost  poverty.  Their  homes  are  shacks  and  many 
have  no  water  or  inside  toilet  facilities.  All  their  water  must  be  carried  from  a 
hydrant. 

Workers  and  their  families  living  on  wages  of  less  than  65  cents  an  hour 
cannot  get  the  food  they  need.  They  live  on  corn  bread,  fat  back,  and  beans.  This 
diet,  when  examples  of  it  were  shown  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, was  pronounced  by  it  to  be  a  "pellagra-producing  diet." 

Liviii'.;  conditions  are  much  better  for  those  making  65  cents  an  hour.  They 
are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  live  in  very  much  better  homes. 

In  the  tobacco  industry  wages  form  a  very  small  part  of  total  production  costs. 
The  10.S9  census  of  manufacturers  shows  that  while  the  production  of  the  entire 
tobacco  manufacturing  industry  amounted  to  $1,320.000,<X)0  in  1989,  wages  were 
only  $69,000,000,  or  5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  product. 

This  means  that  wages  can  be  raised  by  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
65-cent  minimum  without  imposing  a  .serious  burden  upon  the  industry. 

It  is  significant  that  profits  in  the  tobacco  industry  have  been  at  a  very  high 
level.  OPA  figures  show  that  !.'>  leading  tobacco  manufMcturing  companies  earned 
18  percent  on  their  net  worth  in  the  first  half  of  1944  before  tuxes.  Profits  of 
these  companies  were  20  percent  above  the  average  for  a  similar  period  in  the 
years  19.'^6-39.  All  the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  tobacco  companies,  large 
and  small,  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  6')-cent  niinimum  wage. 

Reports  from  Standard  and  Poor's  industry  surveys  show  that  the  outlook  for 
both  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacturers  in  the  postwar  period  is  favorable. 
"Cigarette  companies  will  retain  the  great  bulk  of  the  wartime  gains  in  con- 
sumption," says  this  service.  "Earnings  of  cigarette  companies  are  expected 
to  be  well  maintained  this  year  *  *  *  the  industry  has  no  reconversion 
problem,  and  reduced  takings  by  the  armed  forces  should  be  offset  by  increased 
civilian  consumption."  The  service  says  also  "the  longer  term  outlook  for  the 
rigar  industry  is  favorable."  For  the  smoking-tobacco  industry  the  production 
is:  "Smoking-tobacco  sales  are  expected  to  recover  considerably  from  the  low 
1944  level  ♦  ♦  *  higher  costs  will  narrow  margins  *  *  *  earnings  from 
smoking  tobacco,  however,  are  likely  to  improve  moderately  on  the  better  volume." 

This  service  also  shows  that  profits  before  taxes  for  10  leading  tobacco  and 
tobacco-prcKhK'ts  companies  in  1943  were  64.5  percent  above  1935  and  44  iDercent 
above  1939. 

With  the  high  profits  now  being  earned  and  the  excellent  outlook  for  this 
industry  there  is  no  question  that  it  can  well  afford  to  lift  its  workers  up  to  the 
63-cent  minimum-wuge  level.  The  total  cost  of  giving  the  workers  a  minimum 
65  cent  wage,  which  will  mean  better  food,  better  health,  and  a  better  life  for 
thousands,  will  amount  to  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  income  from  sales 
(►f  all  companies  in  the  entire  industry  or  about  six  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
The  profit  increase  has  been  $50,OCO,000  from  1939  to  1943  for  only  10  of  the 
leading  companies  in  this  industry.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  ability  of 
this  industry  to  pay  a  65-cent  wage. 


Exhibit  59 
Statement  of  Ric  hard  Lewis,  Acthno  Secretary-Treasibfr,  of  the  Uniteh)  Office 

AND  PROI-^ESSIONAL  WOKKERS  OF  AMERICA,  TO  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION  AND   I^ABOK  ON   THE    PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FaIR   LaBOB  STANDARDS 

Act  (S.  1349) 

The  United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America,  representing  65,000 
employees  in  finance,  insurance,  publishing,  nonprofit  industrial  and  commercial 
offices,  supports  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  wage-and-hour  law  (S.  1349). 

We  regard  the  enactment  of  all  six  amendments  as  essential  to  provide  rates  of 
pay  sufficient  to  insure  minimum  levels  of  health,  security,  and  decent  living 
standards.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  these  amendments  providing  minimum 
hourly  rates  of  65  cents  to  75  cents  as  essential  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  hunger, 
privation,  ill  health,  and  lowered  efficiency  from  the  lives  of  millions  of  American 
workers  and  particularly  the  white-collar  workers  whom  we  represent. 

They  are  also  necessary  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Americans  with  the  purchasing 
power  needed  to  keep  our  industrial  machinery  moving  and  our  Nation  prosi^erous 
and  strong.  National  purchasing  power  is  now  declining  as  a  result  of  increasing 
unemployment  and  reduction  in  workers'  earnings.    Higher  minimum  rates  in  the 
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lowest  wage  brackets  will  lift  purchasing  power  among  those  sections  of  American 

"^Tt'rl'e'n?  mfn^'^^^^^^^^       under  the  Fair  Lahor  Standards  Act   of  40  c^^^ 

per  hour  is  too  low  to  provide  either  a  family  or  ^^^"^^^^Vihp  tl^ft  e^  anTw^ 
subsistence  needs.  It  was  adopted  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties  and  was 
fiuended  to  pm^ide  minimum  standards  in  terms  of  depression  needs  an^^^f  ?;-««■ 
sion  prices.  It  must  be  replaced  by  minimum  wage  standards  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  our  present  economy  and  present  price  level. 

SEVERAL  MILLION  SAI^RIED  WORKERS  AFFECTED 

Our  organization  is  vitally  concerned  with  these  measures  l)ecause  in  every 
field  n  which  the  white-collar  workers  are  employed  the  largest  Proportion  of 
substandard  wages  prevail.  In  the  field  of  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate^ 
Siding  to  a  study  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  Research  Division,  GiSXW 
out  of  1 145,000  employees  earned  less  than  70  cents  an  hour.  In  the  service  indus- 
tries, whichinclude  business  and  commercial  service  advertising,  ^Hreet  marU 
and  other  industries  which  employ  large  numbers  of/^l""f^,^";P  %f,^^'  .^|JJ-^ 
out  of  1,897,000  earn  less  than  70  cents  per  hour.  In  the  retail  trades  2,211,000 
out  of  4  680.000  earn  less  than  70  cents  per  hour.  ,  .       . 

It  is  true  that  these  figures  cover  other  than  salaried  employees  working  m 
these  industries,  including  a  large  number  of  domestic  and  maintenance  workers. 
nXvef^herdo  not  include  the  substantial  number  of  salaried  workers  who 
make  up  groups  earning  substandard  ptiy  in  maiiuiacturing,  transix)rtation,  com- 

"Thel^owing  t'Ltle'shows^'he  distribution  by  hourly  rate  in  fields  where  the 
salaried  employees  make  up  the  largest  group  of  workers : 

-Distnbution  of  workers  in  white-collar  industries  by  straight  time 
wage  rates,  January  19^4 

(In  thousands  of  employees] 


Table  No.  1.- 


Hourly  rate 


Tinder  20  cents- 

20  to  29.9 -. 

30  to  39.9 

40  to  49.9 

50  to  50.9.- 

60  to  69.9 

70  to  79.9 

80  to80.9-. 

90  to  99.9. 

100  to  109.9 

110  to  119.9 

120  to  129.9 

130  to  139.9 

140  to  149.9 

150  to  159.9 

160  to  169.9 

170  to  179.9 

180  to  189.9 

190  to  199.9 

^200  to  209.9 

210  and  over... 


Total. 


Finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate 


Number 


12 

136 

255 

275 

151 

53 

65 

97 

fl9 

29 

3 


Percent 


1.0 
11.9 
22.3 
24.0 
69.2 


0) 


1,145 


Services 


Number 


79 

217 

395 

379 

163 

127 

96 

148 

67 

62 

75 

18 

17 

18 

2 

10 

7 

6 

5 


1,897 


Percent 


4.2 
11.5 
20.7 
20.0 
7.2 
6  6 
70.2 


Retail  trade 


Number 


17 

477 

1,462 

1,279 

635 

343 

169 

183 

40 

23 

20 

17 

0 

7 

2 

(») 


4,689 


Percent 


.4 

10.2 
31. 
27. 
13. 

7. 


.0 
2 
5 
0 


89.3 


»  Everything  over  130. 
»  Everything  over  150. 

Source:  National  War  Labor  Board  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics. 
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Another  survey  of  the  percentage  of  workers  earning  less  than  65  cents  per 
hour  shows  the  following: 

Table  No.  II. — Percent  of  workers  earning  less  than  65  cents  an  hour 

Percent 

Retail  trade "^8 

Services 68 

Insurance,  finance,  retal  estate 47 

Transportation,  communication,  public  utilities 26 

Wholesale  trade 24 

Manufacturing 24 

SUBSTANDARD  PROFESSIONAL  EARNINGS 

Substandard  wages  among  salaried  employees  are  not  confined  to  commercial 
and  industrial  oflices,  nor  are  they  confined  to  clerical  occupations.  There  are 
many  groups  of  professional  workers,  technicians,  and  other  highly  trained 
workers  whose  earnings  are  extremely  low.  The  following  table,  based  on  average 
annual  salaries  reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  shows 
four  professional  fields  in  which  the  average  earnings  of  all  employees,  including 
lu'ofessional  employees  and  executives  as  well  as  clerical  and  maintenance 
workers,  were  less  than  $30  per  week. 

Table  No.  III. — Average  earnings  in  selected  professions,  IQJfS 


Medical  and  other  health  services 

lAigal  services 

Educational  services. 

Religious  organizations 


Annual 


$1, 157 
1,375 
1,475 
1,477 


Weekly 
average 


$22. 25 
2<).48 
28.38 
28.40 


Average  ' 

hourly 

rate 


Cents 
55.6 
66.2 
70.9 
71.0 


•  This  is  based  on  a  40-hour  week;  actually  the  hours  in  these  fields  are  generally  longer  and  the  hourly 
rate  would  be  lower. 

MINIMUM    REQUIREMENTS   FOR  DECENT   LIVING    STANDARDS 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  its  members  in  terms  of  living  costs 
and  the  actual  exiieriences  of  typical  white-collar  workers,  the  general  execu- 
tive board  of  the  United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America  determined 
that  the  lowest  salary  on  which  a  white-collar  worker  can  maintain  adequate 
living  standards  is  $30  per  week.  For  a  40  hour  week  this  would  represent  a 
minimum  hourly  rate  of  75  cents.  The  normal  prewar  work  week  for  salaried 
employees  was  most  frequently  35  hours  per  week  and  establishments  in  which 
they  are  employed  are  now  returning  to  this  shorter  week.  On  the  basis  of  a 
35  hour  week,  a  minimum-hourly  wage  of  approximately  85  cents  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  minimum  weekly  salary  of  $30. 

All  of  the  budgetary  studies  undertaken  by  Government  or  private  agencies 
would  indicate  the  need  for  earnings  in  excess  of  $30  per  week  as  the  minimum 
required  for  adequate  living  standards.  The  Textile  Workers  Union  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  repriced  the  WPA 
emergency  budget  in  terms  of  11>43  prices  and  found  that  the  minimum  necessary 
to  maintain  the  average  American  family  of  four  on  an  emergency  level  was 
$1,752  per  year,  which  amounts  to  87 1^  cents  per  hour  on  an  average  40-hour 
week. 

An  hourly  rate  of  pay  of  less  than  75  cents  is  not  only  inadequate  for  men 
with  families,  but  is  also  insufficient  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  an 
individual  worker.  The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  in  its  annual 
budget  for  1944  for  a  woman  worker  living  at  home  estimated  that  the  minimum 
budget  required  would  be  $1,643.53  per  yenr  or  $31.00  per  week.  For  a  -10  hour 
week,  this  would  require  an  hourly  rate  of  79  cents. 
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Table  IV. — Budget  for  a  working  tconw/n  living  at  home 
Total $1,  643.  53 

Housing,    including  fuel  and  light 181.27 

Food 267.62 

Household  exiienses  and  mother's  services 150.42 

Clothing — ^ 240.06 

Clothing   upkeep -»•  ^^ 

Personal  care '^-  29 

Medical    care ^-  ^^ 

Insuran(*e oa  ot 

Leisure    time    activities— 120.  05 

Other  living  essentials ^^-  ^ 

Income  taxes  and  war  bonds 397.  26 

Source  :  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  March  1945. 

The  only  budget  based  on  the  specific  needs  of  white-collar  workers  is  one 
prepared  by  the  Heller  committee.  This,  unlike  other  budgets,  provides  for 
the  special  expenses  of  a  white-collar  worker  and  his  family,  including  extra 
cost  for  clothing,  etlucation,  and  i)ersonal  care.  The  Heller  budget  sets  the 
minimum  requirement  for  a  white-collar  family  of  four  in  excess  of  $50  per 
week. 

Table  IVa. — Wartime  hudgct  for  white-collar  n-orkcrs  (family  of  4) 
[All  figures  shown  include  the  California  retail  sales  tax] 


Item 


Total  income,  frozen  at  Sept. 
1 5   1942  level ' 

Total  budget,  includine;  taxes 
and  reasonable  wartime  re- 
ductions in  consumption  i — 

Deficit* 

Total  budget » — 

Taxes » 

Federal  income  tax  * 

Unemployment    insurance 

tax 

Old  age  insurance  tax 

Purchase  of  war  bonds— 10  per- 
cent of  income 

Total  consumption  items 

Food -- 

Meals  at  home,  family. 

Meals  away  from  home 


Annual 
cost 


$3,600.00 


3,  721. 35 

121.35 

3.  721. 35 

100.00 

402.00 

10.8 

342.00 

30.00 
30.00 

9.2 

.8 
.8 

370.00 

10.0 

2, 949. 35 

79.2 

1,000.19 

26.9 

839.54 
160.66 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 
cost 


22.6 
4.3 


Item 


Clothing -- 

Man 

Wife....  

Boy  of  13 - 

GirlofS 

Housing— rent.  Including  water. 

House  oi)eration 

Light  and  fuel 

All  other  items 

Furnishings 

Miscellaneous 

Automobile  upkeep 

Medical  care ..- 

Life  insurance  premiums. . . 

Care  of  the  person 

Recreation 

Carfare 

Tobacco 

Gifts 

Association  dues... 

Church  and  charity 

Other  items 


Annual 
cost 


$390.22 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 
cost 


10.5 


92.52 

131.45 

96.81 

69.44 


588.00 


131.00 


69.84 
61.1R 


18.19 


821.  75 


98.10 
179.02 
178.20 
79.34 
86.42 
74. 13 
27.30 
23.32 
15.10 
18.00 
42.82 


2.5 
3.5 
2.6 
1.9 


15.8 


3.5 


L9 
1.6 


22.0 


2.6 

4.8 

4.8 

2.1 

2.3 

2.0 

.7 

.6 

.4 

.5 

L2 


>  To  obtain  this  figure  the  average  cost  of  the  total  peacetime  standard  budget,  including  taxes,  in  the 
base  years  March  1939.  1940,  and  1941  ($2,972.35),  was  increased  by  the  change  in  the  cost  of  living  index 
from  the  average  for  those  dates  to  September  1942  (20  percent).  Freezing  at  this  date  is  in  accordance 
with  the  directives  of  the  amendment  to  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  and  executive  orders  issued 

under  that  authority.  ^  ..        .     ^    ^    .       ^        ^         ... 

»  Because  of  the  demands  of  a  wartime  economy,  the  peacetime  standard  of  goods  and  services  for  this 
family  has  been  curtailed  insofar  as  seemed  reasonable  and  desirable.  However,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
duce the  peacetime  standard  of  consumption,  plus  wartime  taxes  and  bond  purcha.ses,  to  the  level  estab- 
lished by  the  freezing  order  without  encroaching  upon  such  fundamentals  as  food,  medical  care,  and  life 
insurance,  or  proposing  such  unrealistic  economics  as  foregoing  all  recreation  or  cutting  the  man's  hair  at 
home.  The  deficit  must  be  made  up  by  increased  family  income  through  pay  for  longer  hours  or  through 
part-time  work  by  other  members  of  the  family. 

a  Automobile  taxes  and  sales  tax  in  effect  Mar.  1  and  excise  tax  in  effect  Apr.  1  are  shown  with  the 
specific  items  on  which  they  are  levied. 

♦  Based  on  legislation  in  effect  June  1, 1944,  which  reduced  taxes  on  lower  incomes.  Takes  into  considera- 
tion community  property  law  of  California. 

(Source:  The  Heller  Committee  for  Researchlin  Social  Economics,  University  of  California,  1944.) 
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If  Congress  Is  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  standard  suflBcient  to  Insure  proper 
levels  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  education  to  America's  white-collar  workers, 
a  minimum  hourly  rate  substantially  in  excess  of  that  proposed  in  the  present 
amendments  is  necessary.  However,  we  regard  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments necessary  to  provide  for  the  immediate  increase  of  minimum  pay  to  65  cents 
and  by  1947  to  75  cents  as  a  vital  step  in  the  direction  of  providing  adequate  min- 
imum wage  and  salary  levels. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  UIOHEK  MINIMUMS  ON  THE  SALARY  STRUCTURE 

Throughout  the  war,  salaried  employees  received  increases  in  earnings  sub- 
stantially less  than  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  population.  While  their 
earnings  increased  somewhat  during  the  war,  these  gains  were  offset  by  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  investigated  the  plight  of  white-collar  workers  in  January  and  February 
1944  and  found : 

"The  effect  of  this  partial  inflation  were  graphically  portrayed  to  the  com- 
mittee by  many  representative  members  of  the  groups  under  consideration.  They 
gave  convincing  testimony  to  show  that  they  dwell  constantly  in  a  borderland  be- 
tween subsistence  and  privation,  where  even  the  utmost  thrift  and  caution  do  not 
suffice  to  make  ends  meet.  Like  others  they  expect  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  they  do  so  gladly;  but  in  their  case  basic  requirements 
of  well-being  are  not  being  met.  Their  standards  of  dress  and  nutrition,  their 
continued  education,  their  healtli  safeguards,  and  such  modest  security  as  they 
have  been  able  to  set  up  against  future  need,  are  being  foregone  in  a  desperate 
;tttemi>t  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  moment.  Their  personal  resources  and  be- 
long ngs,  including  War  bonds,  are  being  drawn  upon. to  meet  these  demands. 
And.  as  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  of  them  are  leaving  tlie  work  for  which 
lliey  are  trained  and  best  fitted,  forced  out  of  it  by  the  failure  of  income  to  match 
irreducible  expenses. 

"When  this  happens  on  a  large  scale  our  country  is  the  loser.  These  people 
play  an  important  part  in  our  economy  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  They 
operate  our  schools,  churches,  hospitals;  they  man  our  public  service,  our  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  our  financial  and  scientitic  institutions;  they 
operate  our  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  communication  systems;  they  do  the 
vast  amount  of  paper  work  necessary  to  run  present-day  society  or  conduct  a 
modern  war. 

"The  i)light  of  these  20,000,000  Americans  is,  we  believe,  the  weakest  link  in  an 
otherwi.se  sound  chain.  Without  prompt  measures  to  provide  them  a  way  out  of 
their  predicament  the  war  effort  will  be  weakened  and  the  future  of  our  Nation 
placed  in  .jeopardy." 

While  the  Senate  hearings,  public  awareness  of  the  problem,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  white-collar  workers  themselves  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  some  in- 
creases, the  basic  salary  structure  in  white  collar  occupations  still  remains  very 
low.  With  the  loss  of  overtime  pay  and  other  wartime  wage  factors,  the  earn- 
ing.s  of  white-collar  workers  will  be  primarily  determined  by  the  basic  rates  of 
pay,  which  rose  far  less  than  their  total  earnings. 

A  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  December  1943  in  a  num- 
ber of  typical  cities  showed  that  in  spite  of  increases  since  January  1941  stenog- 
raphers and  general  office  clerks  were  earning  average  pay  of  less  than  65  cents 
per  hour  in  almost  all  cities. 
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Table  V. — Hourly  earnings  of  stenographers  and  general  office  clerks  in  selected 

cities,  Decemher  1943 


City 


Town  A,  Vermont . . . 
Town  B,  New  York_. 
Town  C,  Ma*- viand.. 
Town  I),  Virginia — 

Town  E,  Ohio, 

Town  F,  Michigan.-. 

Town  O,  Illinois 

Town  II,  Nobra.ska.- 
Town  I,  Colorado  -.. 
Town  J ,  Oklahoma  -  - 
Town  K,  California. - 
Town  L,  Washington 


Stenographers 


Current 
rate  De- 
cember 1943 


$0.  M9 
.563 
.481 
.515 
.564 
.547 
.566 
.348 
.546 
.791 
.934 
.921 


Percent  of 

change 

since  .fanu- 

ary  1941 


11.4 
14.9 
28.3 
19.8 
31.2 
41.3 
19.4 
43.8 
30.3 
25.0 
21.1 
14.3 


General  office  clerks 


Current 

rate  Dcc- 

cember  1943 


$0,542 
.409 
.381 

(0 
.472 
.459 
.493 
.346 
.460 
.407 
.827 
.636 


Percent  of 
change 

since  .Tanu« 
ary  1941 


(') 


10.4 
19.9 
28.3 

37.2 
36.6 
14.4 
33.1 
14.4 
23.3 
20.2 
10.6 


J  Data  not  available. 

The  National  Industrial  Conferonce  Board  which  has  been  making  compila- 
tions of  clerical  salaries  in  a  number  of  representative  firms  nnd  indu.siries  also 
reveals  extremely  low  rates  of  pay  among  white-collar  workers. 

In  a  study  made  as  late  as  April  1945,  at  which  point  wa?es  and  salaries  were 
at  their  pesik,  the  NICB  study  showed  that  in  13  comm«  n  clerical  j(»bs  the  most 
frequent  (mode)  salaries  were  $80  per  week  or  less  and  that  the  minimums  for 
these  jobs  ranged  from  $14  to  $11)  per  wet-k. 

Table  VI. — Weekly  clerical  salary  rates  in  20  large  cities 


Billing-machine  operator 

Bookkeepiiig-machine  operator 

Calculating-machine  or  comptometer  operator 

Junior  dictating-machine  transcriber 

Senior  dictating-machine  transcriber 

File  clerks 

Key-punch  operator-. 

Office  boy  (or  girl) ■ 

Receptionist - ■ 

Stenographer ■ 

Telephone-switchboard  operator 

Junior  copy  typist ■ 

Senior  copy  typist - 


October  1944 


Range 


$15-$57 

17-  55 

15-  54 

18-  43 

19-  59 

16-  58 

17-  54 

14-  39 

18-  50 
17-  55 

17-  52 

15-  45 

18-  48 


Mode 


$25 
28 
28 
22 
30 
22 
28 
20 
26 
30 
30 
25 
28 


April  1945 


Range 


$15-$57 
16-  55 

15-  54 

16-  43 
19-  54 

17-  58 
17-  43 
14-  37 
19-  53 
17-  59 
19-  51 

17-  45 

18-  47 


Mode 


$28 
28 
28 
25 
28 
20 
28 
20 
26 
30 
30 
25 
28 


(Source:  NICB  Management  Records  for  January  and  July  1945.) 

The  experiences  of  salaried  employees  in  New  York  City,  which  is  one  of  the 
l.ij^hest-salary  areas,  shows  that  their  salaries  are  also  in  large  measure  sub- 
standard, a'  comparative  study  of  the  same  13  occupations,  based  on  b^)th  the 
KICB  rates  for  New  York  and  a  study  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion, show  that  for  10  of  these  13  occupations,  the  most  frequent  salaries  (mode) 
were  $30  per  week  or  less. 
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Table  VII. — Weekly  clerical  salary  rates  in  New  York  City 


Billing-machine  oi)erator. 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator 

Calculating-machine  or  comptometer  operator 

Junior  dictating-machine  transcriber 

Senior  dictating-machine  transcriber 

File  clerk 

Key-punch  operator [_'_[ 

on  ce  boy  (or  girl) 

Receptionist 

Stenographer I..  """I 

Telephone-switchboard  operator 

Junior  copy  typist, 

Senior  copy  typist 


National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  October  1944  and  April 
1945 


Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Associa- 
tion of  New  York, 
1944 


Range, 

October 

1944 


$22-.$5I 
18-  49 
22-  46 
20-  43 
25-  59 
16-  48 
20-  41 
16-  33 

18-  50 

19-  55 

18-  45 

19-  45 

20-  47 


Mode 


October 
1944 


$30 
28 
34 
25 
30 
23 
30 
20 
25 
30 
30 
23 
30 


April 
1945 


$32 
28 
34 
30 


25 
30 
20 
25 
30 
30 
25 
34 


Grade  I 


Grade  II 


$31 
34 


28 
30 
22 
28 
20 
25 
25 
30 
25 
25 


$32 
36 


27 
30 


30 
28 


The  War  Labor  Board,  as  part  of  its  wage-stabilization  function,  established 
going  rates  for  white-collar  as  well  as  other  occupations.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  lirms  whoso  salaried  employees  are  unorganized,  these  War  Labor  Board  going 
rates  have  tended  to  become  the  accepted  standards,  although  there  are  still  many 
firms  which  pay  less.  An  examination  of  the  going  rates  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  a  number  of  key  cities  shows  that  rates  for  a  substantial  number  of  occupations 
fall  below  65  cents  an  hour  on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week. 

Table  VI II.— :^TrLZ?  goitig  rates  for  clerical  workers  in  selected  areas 


f 

Grand 
Rapids 

Nonmanu- 

facturing, 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

New  York 
City 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Single 

Per 
hour 

Single 

Per 
hour 

^50 
.5125 
.5125 

Single 

$18.50 
20.50 
22.50 

Per 
hour 

Single 

Per 

hour 

.$0.50 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.55 

.55 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.625 

.625 

.625 

.625 

Single 

Per 

hour 

Single 

Per 

hour 

Messenger-«»fflce  boy 
File  clerk  (I).  . 

$20 
20 
20 

$0.50 
.50 
.50 

$20.00 
20.50 
20.50 

$0.4265 
.5125 
.5625 

$20 
22 
22 
22 
22 

22 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24 
24 
25 

25 

25 

25 

$20 
22 
22 
22 
22 

22 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24 
24 

25 

25 
25 
25 

$0.50 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.55 

.55 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.625 

.625 

.625 

.625 

$21 
23 
22 

* 

Typist  (I). 

$0. 525 

Mail  clerk 

.575 

Machine  operator 

.  o5 

trainee 

21.50 

23.50 
23.50 
21.50 

.5375 

.  5875 
.  5875 
.5:375 

23 

26 

24 

Ditto-machine  operator. 

.575 

Dictatiup-machine    op- 
erator (I) 

23.50 
23.  50 
22.50 

.  5875 
.  5875 
.5625 

Stenograi)hcr  (I).. 

Billing  clerk 

24 

.60 

.65 
.60 

TimekeeiKT  (I).. 

Telephone  oiK-rator  (I) ... 
Mimeograph    operator 

24 

.60 

2L50 

2L50 
23.50 
23.50 

20.50 

20.50 

.5375 

.5375 

.5875 
.5875 

.5125 

.5125 

23.50 

.5875 

'  ""26 

""."65" 

Key  >unch  I 

""24 
24 
22 

"""."60 
.60 
.55 

Typst  II 

Bookkeeping    machine 

(I) .. 

23.50 
22.50 
22.50 

.5875 
.5625 
.5625 

23 
24 

Calculating  and  comp- 
tomottr  oixTator  (I).. 

Tabulaling-machine  op- 
erator (1) 

.575 
.60 
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Table  VI II. — NWLB  going  rates  for  clerical  workers  in  selected  areas — Con. 


Grand 
Rapids 

Nonmanu- 

facturing, 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

New  York 
City 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Single 

Per 
hour 

Single 

Per 
hour 

Single 

Per 
hour 

$0. 5875 
.5875 

Single 

Per 
hour 

Single 

Per 
hour 

Single 

Per 
hour 

Reopptionist 

$24 

$0.60 

$21.50 
23.50 

$0.  5375 
.5875 

$23.50 
23.50 

$25 

25 
24 

$0,625 

.625 
.60 

$25 

25 
24 

$0,625 

.625 
.60 

Billing-machine  opera- 
tor (I) 

\ddrp<;soi?Tanh  (Y\ 

File  clerk  (II).. 

Pav-roll  clerk  (1) 

24 

.60 

25.00 
25.00 

.625 
.625 

23.50 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
23.  a) 

.5875 
.625 
.625 
.625 
..625 

.625 
.  5875 

Dictatine  machine  (IT) 

\w;ountine  clerk  (1) 

Statistical  tvoist 

25.00 

25.00 
23.50 

21.50 

.625 

.625 
.  5875 

.  .5375 

Calculating  and  comp- 
tometer oivrator  (II) .. 
Telephone  o  {iterator  (II) . 
Mimeograph     oiK-rator 

H  (II) 

24 

.60 

Billing  clerk  (II) 

Bookkeeping    machine 
(II) 

24 

.60 

25.00 
21.50 

.625 
.5375 

25.00 
22.50 

.625 
.5625 

Order  clerk  (I) 

General  clerk  CI) 

26 
22 

.65 
.55 

«■« 

•^ 

It  is,  therefore,  particularly  vital  to  the  white-collar  workers  that  the  amend- 
ments emiK)wering  industry  committees  to  raise  the  minimum  in  particular  indus- 
tries from  65  cents  up  to  75  cents  earlier  than  1947  be  enacted.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  provision,  industry  committees  for  the  predoniinantly  white-collar 
fields  must  be  appointed  to  study  the  white-collar  salary  situation  and  to  recom- 
mend the  immediate  adoption  of  minimums  higher  than  65  cents  in  these 
industries. 

MINIMUM  RATES  FOR  KEY  OCCUPATION^ 

It  is  also  of  vital  significance  to  white-collar  workers  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  empower  the  industry  committees  to  establish  minimum  rates  for  key 
occupations  higher  than  the  general  minimums  in  the  act  be  enacted.  .Because 
the  white-collar  workers  are  as  yet  largely  unorganized,  they  must  look  to  national 
wage  policies  of  the  Government  and  legislative  aid  in  the  elimination  of  both 
their  substandard  salaries  and  salaries  above  substandard  levels  which  are  inade- 
tjuate  for  the  work  performed. 

The  salaries  listed  in  the  preceding  tables  show  the  glaring  inequities  which 
prevail  among  salaried  employees.  For  example,  for  billing-machine  operators 
covered  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  study,  salary  ranges  from 
$15  to  $57  (table  VI).  It  is  unreasonable  that  such  a  wide  range  can  be  based 
on  individual  merit.  Even  a  beginning  billing-machine  operator  requires  certain 
minimum  training  and  ability.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  explanation  for 
the  wide  disparity  between  the  mode  of  $27  and  the  maximum  of  $57.  Tlie  only 
explanation  for  this  or  for  the  equally  wide  and  illogical  ranges  shown  in  other 
tables  is  the  chaotic  situation  which  prevails  in  setting  white-collar  salaries  where 
they  are  not  achieved  through  collective  bargaining. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
eliminating  the  chaos  which  characterizes  the  white-collar  salary  structure  by 
giving  power  to  industry  committees  to  set  minimum  rates  in  excess  of  the  general 
minimums  for  key  white-collar  occupations. 

PLUCrrUATlNG   WORKWEEK 

The  salaried  employees,  particularly  in  the  banking  and  brokerage  fields,  have 
been  victims  of  a  grave  inequity  in  the  administration  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Under  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  4  there  is  created  a  fluctuating  workweek 
for  salaried  workers  under  which  overtime  need  not  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  time 
and  a  half  for  all  hours  in  excess  of  40  per  week.  Instead,  there  has  been  con- 
trived a  formula  under  which  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  fluctuates  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  hours  worked  each  week,  and  overtime  can  be  compensated 
for  at  what  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  fluctuating  hourly  rate. 
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This  monstrous  formula  can  only  be  understood  by  illustrating  how  it  works 
out  in  practice.  Let  us  take  a  case  of  a  bank  employee  earning  $40  per  week. 
(This  figure  is  taken  not  because  it  is  typical  of  bank  salaries  but  because  it  is 
simpler  for  the  complicated  mathematics  which  follow.) 

If  during  1  week  this  employee  works  exactly  40  hours,  he  gets  paid  $40,  and 
his  hourly  rate  is  $1  per  hour. 

If  he  works  50  hours  per  week,  his  50  hours  are  then  divided  into  $40,  giving 
him  an  hourly  rate  of  80  cents.  For  the  10  hours  in  excess  of  40  hours  he  gets 
paid  not  time  and  a  half  but  half  time,  or  40  cents  per  hour. 

If  he  works  60  hours,  his  hourly  rate  drops  to  66%  cents  per  hour,  and  he  gets 
paid  for  overtime  at  the  rate  of  33i^  cents  per  hour. 

Other  workers,  including  many  other  salaried  employees  who  earn  $40  per 
week  or  $1  per  hour,  would  receive  overtime  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  hour  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

Since  this  situation  results  from  an  administrative  interpretation,  it  can  be 
corrected  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  without  the  need  for  legislative 
action.  However,  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  would  be  very  helpful  in  bringing  about  such  a  change. 

This  interpretation  is  so  unfair  and  discriminatorv  that  many  banks  and 
brokerage  houses  voluntarily  abandoned  the  formula  during  the  war  and  have 
been  paying  their  employees  time  and  a  half  for  all  time  over  40  hours.  Many 
others  did  so  as  a  result  of  the  protests  of  their  employees.  However,  the  inter- 
pretation exists  as  a  legal  formula,  and  the  practice  is  still  followed  in  many 
^tablishments.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  those  firms  which  have  abandoned 
the  fluctuating"  workweek  from  returning  to  this  formula,  now  that  wartime 
labor  shortages  are  disappearing. 

A    S.\LARY   POLICY  FOR   THE   POSTWAR 

We  have  asserted  that  the  65-cent  minimum  and  even  the  subsequent  75  cent 
hourly  minimum  proposed  in  these  amendments  will  be  insufficient  to  assure  ade- 
quate living  standards  for  salaried  employees.  We  support  the  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  because  we  feel  that  they  represent  the  steps  in 
the  right  direction  of  eliminating  the  most  seriously  substandard  salaries  and  be- 
cause we  believe  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  will  encourage  further 
improvements  through  collective  bargaining  and  through,  in  some  instances  vol- 
untary action  on  the  part  of  employers. 

The  United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America  asserts  that  estab- 
lishment of  proper  standards  for  the  white-collar  workers  require  more  thorough- 
going revision  on  our  entire  national  salary  structure  along  the  following  lines* 

1.  General  salary  increases  so  that  the  over-all  total  of  increases  since  1941 
IS  at  least  50  percent. 

2.  Reduction  in  the  workweek  to  35  hours. 

3.  A  minimum  base  salary  of  $30  a  week  for  a  35-hour  week  for  clerical  work- 

4.  Classification  systems  with  salary  rates  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  iobs 
takmg  into  account  special  features  of  white-collar  employment;  and  providing 
for  a  fair  system  of  promotions  and  merit  and  automatic  increases 

5.  I  revisions  for  job  security,  including  adequate  severance  pav  and  protec- 
tion against  unwarranted  dismissal  and  casual  lav-off  ^ 

Thi'Ti'Juo  ?  of  adequate  paid  vacations,  sick  leave,  and  insurance  benefits. 

Ihe  United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America  proposes  to  achieve 
these  objectives  for  its  members  through  collective  bargaining.^  We  propose  lo 
bring  the  benefits  of  our  existing  contracts,  together  with  these  additionaTpro^ 
orgSat^on.'  '"^"''  "'  '^'  '"'^'^^^  employees  as  we  can  influence  tojoln  our 

However,  we  recognize  that  the  organized  white-collar  workers  who  enjov  the 
advantages  of  collec  ive  bargaining  comprise  a  small  proportion  of  the  tota* 
number  of  workers   in   these  fields.     The  vast  unorganized   groun  of  sal ari^ 

S  e'n^'iS'or'.hl: '''"^''!^'"'  ''"'.'"  ''''  «ol"tio^n'of  ^^eir'sZrfpro'iS 
The  enactment  of  the.se  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fair  Libor  Standards  Act 
will  help  to  eliminate  some  of  the  most  serious  inequities  from  which  wh^^^^^ 
workers  have  suffered  since  the  post-1029  depression       "*  ^'' ""  ''  ""''^  "^^'^^  ''^"^'^ 
These  amendments  will  result  in  raising  purchasing  power  among  those  sec- 

Th?s  [;  c  easXtl  h^^i?"'^^  ''^'"'^  ''''''^V'']'  "^''^  ^^^^''^  n^dTm^proveLe^. 
Im^uT^'W^^^^  ErnH     ;'  ^^"^"^^^1  if  «"»•  industries  are  to  maintain 

duung  pe.ice  tne  Je\els  of  production  achieved  during  the  war.     The  increased 
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Income  will  ho  put  to  uiost  rapid  use  if  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  Ameri- 
can workers  who  need  it  most.  It  will  be  quickly  spent  for  the  additional  food 
and  clothing,  for  improved  shelter,  health  care,  and  other  vital  needs,  of  which 
the  lowest-paid  groni)S  of  white-collar  workers,  as  well  as  other  workers,  have 
been  so  long  deprived. 


Exhibit  00 

STATFMKNT    of    HARTif  an    BaRHKR,    IvFXiIST.ATTVE    REPRESENT  A  THT;,    BROTHERHOOD   OF 

Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 

EMPT.OYFES,  to  the  SUBCOMAflTTl'T^  OF  THE  CoMMrrTEE  OX   FDTTnATION   AND  TiABOR 

OF  THE  United  States  Senate,  in  Reff^ience  to  Bill  S.  1349,  Amending  thb 
Fair  Labob  Standards  Acrr  of  1938 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  this  statement  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  testimony  of  IMr.  I^.  E.  Keller,  research  director  of  tlie  Brother- 
hood of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Lyon,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association,  who  appeared  before  your  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday,  October  23,  in  support  of  the  pending  hill,  S.  1340,  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  Our  orsranizntion,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freisrht  Handlers,  Express  and  Stntion  Em- 
ployees, concurs  in  the  testimony  presented  by  Messrs.  Keller  and  Lyon  and 
supports  the  amendments  to  the*  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Lyon  nK-onunendinjr  the 
deletion  of  that  part  of  the  bill  designed  to  adjust  rates  of  pay  above  the  minimum 
rates  and  the  ameridinff  of  subsection  (m)  of  the  present  act  by  the  insertion  of 
the  words  "and  employees  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  prepjiration  and 
service  of  foods  and  beverages"  followinir  the  word  "vessel."  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  pi-event  railroad  companies  from  deducting  the  cost  of 
meals  and  lodging  out  of  the  pay  of  dining-car  employees  while  en  route  or  laying 
over  at  points  away  from  home  terminals. 

You  have  before  you  the  very  able  and  detailed  prpsentations  of  Messrs.  Lyon 
and  Keller  covering  the  various  features  of  the  bill  and  more  particularly  the 
.iustification  of  the  increase  in  the  minimum  rates  of  pay  to  65  cents  and  pro- 
gressively within  a  2-year  period  to  70  and  75  cents.  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  place  our  brotherhood  on  record  as  in  favor  of  the  propost^d  increase  in  mini- 
mum rates :  however,  we  do  not  desire  to  have  wage  rates,  except  the  minimum 
rates  fixed  b.v  Congress.  We  believe  that  wage  rates  above  the  minimum  can 
best  be  established  tbnnigb  the  process  of  collective  bargaining. 

Your  attention  is  now  directed  to  some  facts  covering  the  low-rated  employees 
represented  by  this  brotherhood,  which  represents  approximately  a  membership 
of  300,000,  composed  of  clerks,  freight  handlers,  express  and  station  employees, 
on  the  class  I  railroads  of  this  country,  as  well  as  those  employed  by  switching 
and  terminal  companies.  The  minimum  rate  of  pay  applying  to  one  craft  and 
class  of  employees  is  57  cents  per  hour  and  is  generally  paid  in  the  southeast  and 
southwest  areas  to  freight,  baggage,  mail,  and  material  handlers,  .ianilors,  and 
porters.  In  all  sections  this  rate  prevails  for  elevator  operations,  messengers, 
and  office  boys  and  other  nonclericil  office  workers,  sucli  as  assorters  and  <lnpli- 
cating  and  binder  operators.  There  are  approximately  seven  to  ten  thousand 
employees  now  receiving  this  minimum  rate  of  57  cents  per  hour.  There  are 
probably  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  employees  in  one  class  of  service  who  get  a 
minimum  of  65  cents  p^r  hour.  Our  national  straight-time  average  hourly  com- 
pensation is  72  cents  per  hour  for  freight  handlers  and  70  cents  per  hour  for 
common  laborers  in  the  stores,  departments,  stations,  warehouses,  and  grain 
elevators. 

An  increase  in  minimum  rates  to  65  cents  i)er  hour  and  to  75  cents  within  a 
2-ye:ir  iieriod  will  not  be  very  costly  to  the  railroads.  The  witness  for  the  rail- 
roads. Dr.  Parmalee,  told  your  committee  that  the  increase  in  the  mininmm  rate 
from  57  to  65  cents  would  involve  an  increaserl  expenditure  by  the  carriers  of 
$34,000,000  per  year;  that  an  increase  to  70  cents  would  cosf  .$75,000,000;  and  the 
75  cent  mininuim,  an  incrense  in  the  pay  rolls  of  $127,000,000.  Dr.  Parmalee  also 
stated  that  the  65-cent  minimum  would  cover  255,000  railroad  employees,  the 
70-cent  minimum,  426,000;  and  the  75-cent  minimum,  475,000.  He  did  not  tell 
you.  however,  that  the  pay  rolls  of  Class  I  railroads  amounted  to  $3,883,245,000 
in  the  year  1044  and  that  the  increase  in  the  minimum  rates  would  only  amount 
to  an  increase  of  less  Ihan  1  percent  in  the  yearly  pay  rolls  at  the  65-cent  level, 
less  than  2  percent  at  the  70-cent  level,  and  slightly  more  than  3  percent  at  the 
75-cent  minimum. 
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The  representative  of  the  railroads  told  this  committee  that  railroad  em- 
plovees  in  train  and  engine  service  and  in  the  railroad  shops  throughout  the 
count rv  were  paid  on  a  uniform  national  l)asis.  It  was  also  indicated  there 
were  regional  differences  in  tlie  wage  levels  of  some  classes  of  employees  repre- 
sented bv  this  l)rotIierhood  and  the  maintenance-of-way  employees  U  nile 
it  is  conceded  that  the  rates  of  pay  of  train  and  engine-service  emi)loyees  and 
shopmen  have  evolved  to  thcar  present  levels  through  collective  bargaining,  \et 
we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  higher  statutory  minimum  rates  would  be 
very  helpful  in  negotiating  higher  rates  of  pay  for  these  low-wage  groups.  By 
having  tlicse  increased  mlnimuni  rates,  the  process  of  negotiating  higher  rates 
of  pay  with  the  carriers  for  these  low-rated  employees  would  be  facilitated  and 
brought  more  in  line  with  higher-rated  regions,  and  eventually  a  higher  national 
average  could  be  effectuated. 

We  do  not  beli^^ve  that  an  increase  in  minimum  rates  would  be  inflationary. 
Since  V.T-dav  a  marked  rise  has  occurred  in  unemployment.  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  overtime  pay,  take-home  wages  have  been  considerably  reduced.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  if  corrective  measures  are  not  taken  to  sustain  employment 
and  purchasing  power  that  pay  rolls  in  ir4f>  will  decline  to  the  extent  of  $'J0,- 
000.0;;0,000  compared  \\;ith  1945.  If  our  whole  economy  is  to  be  spared  a  tail- 
spin  into  depression,  then  wage  rates  must  be  increased  to  offset  this  tre- 
mendims  loss,  and  it  is  equally  essential  ihat  with  higher  rates  of  pay  that 
mininuim  rates  should  also  be  increased.  The  wage  floor  should  be  set  at  a 
higher  level. 

\  minimum  wage  of  65  cents  per  hour  on  the  basis  of  2,000  hours  per  year 
amounts  to  $1,3(X);  of  70  cents,  $1,4(X);  and  of  75  cents,  $1,500.  None  of  these 
yearly  incomes  are  sufficient  to  sustain  a  worker  and  his  family  at  a  minimum 
of  health  and  decencv.  Surely  a  rate  of  pay  that  does  not  reach  this  minimum 
of  living  cannot  be  termed  "intlati(mary."  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  mini- 
mum rates  fixed  in  the  bill  are  not  high  enough ;  but  we,  too,  are  of  the  opinion 
these  these  mininuim  rates  are  an  advance  in  standards  which  are  worthy  of 

our  support.  , ,      „ 

\  lot  has  been  said  about  America  out-producing  the  world.  How  many  people 
realize  that  we  also  have  out-hauled  the  world?  The  railroad  employees  of  the 
Unif^d  StJites,  with  a  reduced  personnel  far  below  tho  year  1918,  with  a  half 
a  million  fewer  cars  and  locomotives,  moved  over  twice  as  much  freight  durmg 
Woi-ld  War  II  than  thev  did  in  World  War  I.  These  low-wage  groups  of  rail- 
road emjdoyees  rei)resented  bv  this  brotherhood  and  other  railway  labor  organi- 
zations worked  faithfully  and  aided  in  achieving  this  remarkable  performance 
of  human  stamina  and  determination  to  carry  our  country  to  ultimate  victory. 
Thev  n(»w  ask  your  help.  As  one  of  the  organizations  representing  these  em- 
plovees  the  Broth(M-hood  of  R^dlway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees,  urges  that  the  subcommittee  favorably  consider 
and  report  this  bill  with  the  changes  concurred  in  by  this  organization.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  action  will  be  taken  promptly. 
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Statement  of  David  J.  McDonald,  Seoretary-Treasi^rer,  United  Steet^workebs 
OF  America,  P.efore  thk  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Lai^ob,  on  Bill 
S.  1340,  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  steel  industry  has  a  78-cent  common  labor 
rate  Yet,  within  the  steel  industrv  and  the  fabricating  plants  and  aluminum 
plants;  under  the  inrisdiction  of  the  United  Steelw(»rkers  of  America  there  are 
263  plants,  employing  108,000  workers,  in  which  the  base  rates  are  below  65 

cents  an  hour.  ^,  ,  .,1 

That  is  one  reason,  gentlemen,  for  my  being  here.  The  employers  we  deal 
with  cannot  plead  poverty  except  for  a  few  scattered  instances.  It  is  high  time 
that  sweatshop  wage  scales  be  eliminated  from  American  industry.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  poverty  among  employed  workers  in  this  Nation.  Our  great 
productive  capacity  and  efficiency  make  substandard  wage  scales  entirely  in- 
tolerable. 

We  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  are  hopeful  that  your  committee 
will  agree  with  us  and  vote  approval  of  S.  1349,  establishing  a  65-cent  minimum 
w^age  now  and  an  eventual  75-cent  rate. 

The  excuse  cannot  be  made  that  the  substandard  problem  is  regional.  Less 
than  half  the  members  of  our  union  working  in  substandard-wage  plants  are 
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found  in  the  S!«)nth,  and  only  38  percent  of  these  plants  are  located  in  the  South. 
The  problem  of  substandard  wages — even  in  the  steel  industry — goes  beyond 
rejiional  considerations.    It  is  a  challenge  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  members  of  this  committee  would  like  to  learn  some  of  the  more 
important  details  of  steel  industry  substandard  wages. 

The  extensive  operations  of  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  in  the 
Birmingham  area  in  Alabama  constitute  the  single  most  protitable  operation 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  These  works,  involving  a  network  of 
plants  employing  16.000  people,  have  a  base  rate  of  60Vj  cents  an  hour.  This 
rate  is  not  only  paid  to  labor  but  many  semiskilled  and  skilled  workers  have  a 
6014-cent  guaranteed  rate. 

These  operations  are  the  most  profitable  in  the  entire  steel  industry.  Even 
if  the  labor  rates  were  equal  to  those  in  the  North,  the  production  costs  would 
still  be  the  lowest  in  the  country.  These  plants  enjoy  every  advantage,  includ- 
ing the  most  complete  integration  in  the  Nation:  Ore,  fuel,  and  transiiortation 
are  all  ideally  located,  and  productivity  is  very  high. 

Yet,  at  this  very  moment  the  United  Steehvorkers  of  America  is  struggling 
against  company  opposition  to  raise  the  substandard  rates  in  that  plant — and 
so  far  we  have  not  been  successful. 

In  the  same  general  area,  we  find  a  large  Republic  Steel  Corp.  plant — some 
60  miles  away.  This  plant  employs  3,300  people  and  also  has  a  base  rate  of 
601^  cents  an  hour. 

A  large  number  of  fabricating  plants  in  the  area  have  base  rates  ranging 
from  50  cents  an  hour  to  60^/^  cents. 

The  large  Aluminum  Co.  refining  plant  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  a  base  rate  of 
63  cents  an  hour,  even  though  it  is  modern,  highly  efficient  and  ideally  located 
from  the  point  of  view  of  transportation. 

In  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  area  more  than  a  thousand  of  our  members  are 
employed  in  plants  whose  base  rate  is  le.ss  than  65  cents. 

More  than  1,400  of  our  members  are  employed  in  below  65-cent  plants  in  the 
Lynchburg,  Vji.,  area.  Some  1,200  are  found  in  the  Chattanooga  area.  We  have 
3,500  in  substandard  wage  plants  in  the  Atlanta  district. 

Some  of  the  employees  of  the  Aluminum  Co.,  of  America  in  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  the 
largest,  most  profitable  aluminum  plant  in  the  world,  are  paid  less  than  65 
cents  an  hour. 

All  the  extensive  aluminum  operations  in  the  State  of  Arkansas— from  mining 
to  final  ingot  production — are  in  plants  and  mines  whose  base  rate  is  60  cents 
an  hour. 

The  big  Hughes  Tool  Co.  operations  in  Houston,  Tex.,  operate  on  a  wage  scale 
with  a  6()-cent  base  rate.     Some  4,0<X)  people  are  employed  there. 

Including  these  4,000,  more  thaFi  16,5<^0  of  our  members  in  Texas  are  em- 
ployed in  plants  whose  base  rate  is  less  than  65  cents. 

We  have  thousands  of  members  in  Cincinnati  employed  in  substandard  plants. 
In  fact,  the  War  Labor  Board  sound  and  tested  rate  for  this  city  is  55  to  60  cents. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  the  Baltimore  area,  the  Philadelphia  area,  in  small 
communities  scattered  throughout  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  we  represent 
workers  in  plants  with  less  than  65-cent  base  rates. 

Thousands  of  our  female  members  are  subjected  to  base  rates  below  65  cents, 
even  in  higher  wage  plants  where  only  a  male  laborer  enjoys  the  higher  rate. 

Thus,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  a  real  interest  in  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  StandtM-ds  Act,  since  we  have  members  who  will  gain  directly 
from  its  passage.  And  such  increases  as  would  raise  the  labor  rate  would 
inevitably  cause  some  adjustment  of  the  other  rates  since  the  retention  of  a 
balanced  and  rational  wage  .structure  is  essential  to  efficient  plant  operation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  against  this  bill.  Americans  no  longer  openly 
assert  that  a  wage  under  65  cents  an  hour  is  adequate;  instead  pleas  of  in- 
ability to  pay  are  made  and  those  who  can  pay  claim  they  don't  want  to  disrupt 
the  companies  which  cannot. 

We  of  the  steelworkers'  union  are  very  familiar  with  this  type  of  talk.  We 
have  l)een  listening  to  it  for  many  years.  After  all,  gentlemen,  the  78-cent 
rate  in  our  industry  is  quite  new.  As  recently  as  1083,  the  basic  rate  in  the  steel 
industry  was  33  cents  an  hour.  In  1037,  the  first  general  raise  negotiated  by  the 
union  brought  the  base  rate  from  52^  cents  to  621^  cents.  And,  as  I  have 
pointed,  the  mightiest  steel  and  aluminum  corporations  .still  pay  substandard 
wages  in  some  of  their  plants. 

Frankly,  we  are  not  impressed  by  the  line  of  objection  to  eliminating  sub- 
standard wages.  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  believe  that  American  industry  is  unable 
to  pay  a  worker  a  living  wage.     Virtually  every  major  improvement  for  the 
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workers  in  the  steel  industry  was  opposed  at  first  with  the  dire  warning  that  it 
would  not  be  practical,  that  it  would  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  improvements  have  been  made,  are  being  made.  More  will  be  made. 
As  every  one  knows,  the  steel  industry  has  not  collapsed.  In  fact,  the  steel 
industry  has  just  completed  some  5  years  of  war  production  with  a  $2,000,000,000 
profit  after  payment  of  all  taxes.  That  hardly  sounds  like  collapse— or  even 
anemia. 

Our  industrialists  will  survive  a  65-  and  75-cent  minimum  hourly  rate.  You 
can  add  to  it  the  annual  wage  plan  proposed  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  Industry  will  still  survive  and  prosper.  We  have  only  begun  to  explore 
potential  productivity  and  efficiency.  The  future  will  bring  remarkable  strides, 
.specifically  as  the  know-how  and  the  new  devices  associated  with  war  research 
and  production  are  incorporatetl  into  the  operating  methods  of  peacetime  indus- 
try. In  fact,  the  pressure  which  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  will  bring  to  bear  on 
industry  will  benefit  everyone  in  the  long-run. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  technological  advance  is  the  pressure  of  labor  for 
higher  wages  just  as  the  pressure  of  competition  for  the  consumer's  dollar  leads 
to  technological  improvement.  When  an  employer  must  pay  a  higher  wage,  he 
finds  a  way  to  produce  at  a  profit.  He  cuts  out  waste ;  he  improves  his  equip- 
ment and  his  operations;  he  finds  new  markets;  he  may  go  into  new  lines  of 
production.  He  finds  a  way  and  the  very  pressures  which  impel  him  to  seek  such 
devices  are  at  the  very  heart  of  our  greatness  and  power  as  an  industrial  Nation. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  becomes  unthinkable  that  America  should  fail  to  forge 
ahead  and  establish  a  65-cent  and  then  a  75-cent  minimum  hourly  wage  rate. 
Other  witnesses  have  dealt  in  detail  with  the  pressing  needs  of  low-paid  workers. 
We  know  from  the  experience  of  our  own  members  that  the  need  exists.  A  65-cent 
wage  netting  $26  a  week  is  no  great  boon  to  the  worker.  It  is  not  a  high  wage. 
It  is  a  low  wage — a  very  low  wage.  Even  the  75-cent  rate,  bringing  the  worker 
$30  for  a  full  week's  work,  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  an  adequate  American 
standard  of  living.  But  it  is  better  than  the  40-  and  50-cent  rates  now  being 
paid  by  many  employers.  „         .,         ^  •,    • 

The  steelworkers  of  the  North  are  comparatively  well  paid,  and  .so  it  is 
e.smH'ially  revealing  to  examine  some  facts  about  these  better-paid  workers. 
Bv  doing  so  we  can  more  fully  appreciate  the  plight  of  the  substandard  worker. 

*Our  research  department  recently  conducted  a  study  of  living  conditions  in 
Biaddock  Pa.  This  study  has  been  commended  by  some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
statistical  experts— in  and  out  of  Government.  It  reveals  that  the  average 
Braddock  steel  worker  earned  $50.85  a  week  (since  reduced  by  virtue  of  the 
elimination  of  the  48-hour  week). 

However,  his  average  expenditure  is  $57.01  a  week,  plus  deductions  for  taxes 
which  average  $4.93.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  this  relatively  prosperous  steel- 
worker  can't  make  ends  m^et,  even  though  his  average  wage  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  millions  of  his  fellow  men. 

As  you  can  see  from  an  examination  of  this  study,  a  copy  of  which  you  have 
before  you,  this  average  Braddock  steelworker  does  not  live  a  luxurious  life. 
He  is  barely  able  to  exist  at  all  and  surely  does  not  have  money  enough  to 
provide  proper  medical  care  or  proper  education  for  his  family. 

When  I  think  of  these  steelworkers— many  of  whom  I  have  known  intimately 
for  years— and  then  speculate  as  to  the  daily  economic  problems  of  the  worker 
who  earns  $20  and  $25  and  $30  a  week— and,  of  course,  many  earn  even  less- 
then  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  fail  to  see 
its  duty  to  establish  the  bare  minimum  subsistence  wage  of  65  cents  an  hour. 

Congress  could  tell  the  impoverished  group  that  it  cannot  do  anything.  It 
could  say,  in  effect— "Your  country  cannot  assure  the  worker  of  65  cents  an 
hour  when  he  works.  We  can  lick  the  might  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs.  We 
can  train  and  equip  more  than  10,000.000  fighting  Americans.  We  can  send 
men  to  death  for  the  common  good.  We  can  produce  without  stint  for  military 
puriK>ses.  But  we  cannot  pass  a  law  to  establish  a  bare  living  wage  for 
workers.  Workers  can  be  drafted  but  industry  cannot  be  drafted  to  the  extent 
of  giving  the  employer  the  alternative  of  65  cents  or  going  out  of  business." 

That's  one  story— and  I  dare  say  such  a  story  would  reduce  the  faith  of 
Americans  in  our  whole  way  of  life.  Poverty  is  not  the  soil  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Or  O^ngress  could  say  to  those  employers  who  still  pay  substandard  wages: 
"Your  minimum  wage  will  now  be  65  cents  an  hour.  You  can  work  out  the 
ways  and  means  to  conduct  your  business  accordingly.     You  make  an  income 
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as  an  eniploypf  because  yon  know  how  to  handle  prt>blenis  of  price,  wage,  com- 
petition, and  the  like.  Here  is  a  problem  for  yon.  the  solution  of  which  will 
help  substantially  to  eliminate  poverty.  And  the  prosixnity  engendered  for 
workers  should  benefit  you  as  a  businessman." 

Here  is  a  story  which  Congress  can  tell  unashaujedly.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
business. 

In  addition  to  the  need  and  rights  of  the  low-paid  sul>etandard  worker,  we 
should  consider  the  broad  needs  of  the  whole  Nation,  the  whole  comnnmity,  and 
the  whole  labor  force.  I  am  certain  that  this  proposed  legislation  will  operate 
to  the  common  advantage. 

First  of  all,  the  Nation's  economy  needs  a  high  wage  policy  to  assure  pur- 
chasing power  sufficient  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  biiu;h  level  of  employment 
and  a  large  volume  of  production  and  trade.  Otir  productive  capacity  will  lay 
idle  and  rust  if  a  steady  demand  for  products  is  not  maintained.  A  high  demand 
will  keep  production  going  and  provide  the  confidence  nece.<sary  for  a  full  flow 
of  investment  in  productive  enterprise. 

It  is  wage  policy  which  determines  the  market.  Workers  earning  good  wages 
are  good  consumers.  Workers  who  earn  $ir>  and  $20  a  wtn^k  are  very  iioor 
consumers.  If  wages  are  not  high  enough  and  enough  workers  are  not  good 
consumers,  the  whole  economy  is  endangered.  Goods  pile  up.  trade  lives  on 
glutted  inventories;  orders  bog  down:  investors  become  frightened;  plants  lay 
oflf  workers  and  trade  suffers  more,  fear  spreads,  and  another  depression  is 
suddenly  upon  us. 

We  view  the  fin-cent  minimum  wage  as  one  part  of  a  wage  policy  designed 
to  prevent  another  depression.  A  general  wage  increase  and  an  aimual  wage 
guaranty  are  other  essential  parts  of  a  wage  policy  designed  to  encourage  full 
employment  and  full  production.  Congress  can  make  an  enormous  contribution 
by  boosting  the  minimum  wage  to  OH  cents. 

Second  of  all,  our  connnunities  need  this  proposed  law.  The  farmer  sells  his 
product  to  the  worker.  The  merchant  deals  with  the  worker.  The  community 
prospers  when  labor  prospers  and  f>ecomes  imixiveri.sb.pd  when  labor  is  im- 
poverished. The  worker  who  earns  $15  or  $20  a  week  is  not  helping  the  com- 
munity much  :  in  fact,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  community  is  helping  him 
because  he  cannot  maintain  his  family  in  good  health  and  educate  his  children 
without  various  forms  of  direct  and  Indirect  aid  from  his  neighbors.  He  is 
iH>t  a  particularly  good  consumer. 

I  have  recently  seen  seveial  steel  comnumities  which  used  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  low  wages  and  unemployment.  During  the  past  .several  years  these 
communities  have  prospered.  Now  they  have  been  hit  by  economic  adversity 
again.  The  full  brunt  has  not  yet  been  felt,  but  I  have  seen  the  fear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  townsmen;  I  have  heard  the  fear  in  their  voices  as  they  wonder  whether 
they  can  ri.sk  repairing  their  stores  and  shops.  I  have  seen  their  hesitancy 
when  considering  whether  to  construct  a  new  home. 

This  kind  of  atmosphere  is  bad  for  postwar  America. 

A  high  wage  policy  will  be  a  means  of  increasing  f^onfidence  and  thereby 
stimulating  business  activity  in  the  towns  and  cities,  in  the  grass  roots  where 
the  people  of  this  Nation  live  and  work. 

Finally,  this  bill  calling  for  a  fia-oent  minimum  wage  will  encourage  a  high 
wage  policy  for  all  American  industry.  True,  steelw<u-kers  generally  earn  more 
than  fi.'  cents  or  75  cents  an  hour.  Rut  when  the  OH-cent  minimum  is  established, 
the  effect  on  steel  and  other  heavy  industries  will  be  inevitable.  The  same 
t.vpe  of  consideration  which  leads  to  higher  wages  now  in  heavy  industry  than 
in  light  and  marginal  industries  will  still  be  felt.  Industry  is  impelled — by 
union  demands,  if  nothing  else — to  compensate  workers  whose  i-eouired  effort  and 
skill  and  who.se  working  conditions  justify  rates  .substantially  above  the  prevail- 
ing minimum  levels. 

If  the  minimum  goes  up.  the  whole  wage  structure  is  subject  to  revision — 
not  only  in  a  plant  but  in  an  entire  area.  In  fact,  even  those  workers  who 
are  not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  either  at  present  or  as 
proposed,  would  gain  by  the  pressures  set  in  motion  by  such  a  congressional 
enactment. 

The  proposed  65-cont  minimum  wage  is  not  perfect.  It  is  one  part  of  an 
evolutionary  process  leading  to  adequate  wages  for  all  workers.  We  already 
have  a  50-cent  minimum  in  some  industries  and  a  higher  minimum  in  basic 
steel  except  for  the  South.  These  figures  have  already  been  established  by  the 
industrv  arrangements  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  operated  under  the  assumption  that  55  cents  is 
the  base  below  which  rates  are  substandard.     To  go  on  from  there  and  take 
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advantage  of  the  great  progressive  f(»rces  which  can  be  loosed  as  a  result  of 
the  end  of  war  production,  we  must  take  the  next  step— a  6r)-cent  mmimum. 
The  gradual  increase  to  75  cents  is  consistent  with  an  assumption  that  we  not 
only  must  face  forward  toward  an  expanding  economy  but  are  fully  able  to 
march  forward  in  the  coming  years  to  new  high  standards  of  living  for  the 
American  people. 

We  would  be  an  incongruous  people  indeed  if,  in  the  light  of  our  show  of 
power  and  genius  in  producing  and  fighting  for  war  purposes,  we  now  collapse 
when  fa<'ed  with  the  great  constructive  task  of  providing  economic  happiness 
for  mw  own  people. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  has  proved  that  no  task,  no  matter  how  gigantic  or 
complex,  is  to  great  for  this  Nati(m's  capacity  and  ingenuity.  The  nation  which 
unleashed  atomic  energy  can  surely  harness  its  great  industries  and  its  lar-llang 
agiiculture  to  the  needs  of  its  people. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  proposes  that  America  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  that  present  themselves.  We  have  the  greatest  industrial 
capacity  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  can  produce  more  goods  than  any 
people  has  ever  enjoyed.  Life  can  be  richer,  more  healthful  and  more  truly 
civilized  than  at  any  past  period  in  history. 

But,  none  of  these  objectives  can  be  realized  if  there  is  poverty.  Today,  at 
this  very  minute,  there  is  a  substantial  portion  of  the  people  of  America  who 
are  suffering  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  poverty. 

The  proposal  for  a  Federal  legal  minimum  wage  rate  of  65  cents  an  hour — 
eventually  to  be  raised  to  75  cents — is  a  step  toward  eliminating  iwverty.  Its 
adoption  and  enforcement  would  exhibit  a  degree  of  faith  in  the  Nation's  ability 
to  go  forward  and  thus  give  increased  courage  to  the  American  people. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  urges 
this  committee  to  approve  S.  1840  promptly.  We  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
bill.  We  hope  the  House  will  follow  suit.  We  are  confident  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  approves  and  will  sign  such  legislation. 


Exhibit  62 

Statkmknt  of  Gf.orgk  E.  Bkowx,  Vice  Pbesidext,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees' International  Aliiance  and  Bartenders'  International  League  of 
America,  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  announced  by  Coiigress  in 
th«  act  of  1038,  is  "to  correct  as  rapidly  as  practicable"  conditions  in  interstate 
connnerce  which  mulermine  the  "niaintenance  of  minimum  standards  of  living 
necessary  f(,r  health,  efl^fiency.  and  general  well-being  of  workers."  Experience 
since  1038  has  demonstrated  that  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  has  in  some  measui*e  achie^Ml  this  purpose.  However,  because  of  the 
ambiguity  of  section  3.  .subsection  (m)  of  the  present  law,  substantially  all  dining- 
cai'  service  dishwashers  (»r  fourth  cooks,  and  waiters,  in  the  employ  of  comni'Mi 
carriers  by  railroad  have  been  dei)rived  of  the  benefits  of  the  law.  This  group 
of  wo!'kers  are  the  lowest  paid  in  the  entire  railroad  industry.  A  review  of 
current  wage  schedules  shows  that  as  late  as  the  month  of  June  r.M5  the  average 
straight-time  hourly  rate  of  pay  received  by  these  workers  was  only  55  cents  per 
houi-,  while  the  straight-time  minimum  hourly  rate  of  pay,  now  prevailing  in 
the  railroad-carrier  industry  f<tr  all  other  classes  of  workers  is  57  cents  per 
hoiu".  These  figures,  taken  from  the  wage  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Connnission,  form  M-H(K>,  however,  do  not  tell  a  true  story  as  to  actual  wages 
paid  to  dining-car  cooks  aiul  waiters.  Under  practice,  long  established,  the 
carriers,  when  reporting  to  the  Conuuission,  group  these  dining-service  workers 
with  other  cla.sses  of  railroad  workers  who  receive  much  higher  rates  of  pay. 
thereby  increasing,  as  far  as  the  dining-car-service  workers  are  concerneil,  the 
average  straight-time  hourly  rate.s. 

Fi'om  the  wage  schedules  of  the  contracts  of  employment  between  (^ur  inter- 
national union  and  the  carriers  it  is  possible  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the 
straight-time  hourly  wage  i^aid  to  these  workers.  These  rales  range  frcmi  IS 
cents  per  hour  for  waiters  in  service  under  5  years  and  over.  Dishwashers  are 
presently  paid  an  hourly  rate  which  ranges  from  57  cents  to  slightly  over  60 
cents  per  hour  on  the  larger  roads. 

On  October  24.  1J)38.  when  the  minimum  wage  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  became  25  cents  per  hour,  the  straight-time  hourly  rate  paid  to  dining-car 
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waittTs  was  approximately  27  cents  per  hour  for  waiters  in  service  under  5 
years,  and  approximately  32  cents  per  honr  for  tl)ose  in  service  .1  years  and 
over.  Dishwashers,  or  fourth  cooks,  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  weie  then 
beinjc:  paid  approximately  36  cents  per  hour.  On  certain  carriers  apprentice 
waiters  or  bus  boys  were  paid  only  20  cents  per  hour.  It  was  apparent  that 
this  group  of  railroad  workers  were  among  those  the  Congress  intende<l  that 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  benefit.  However,  this  was  not  to  be 
the  case,  for  the  carriers  immediately  charged  off  the  difference  between  the 
hourly  rates  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act  and  the  niininunn  estab- 
lished thereiuider,  as  the  cost  to  them  of  furnishing  the  employees  with  meals 
and  lodgings. 

A  year  later,  when  the  mininuim-hourly  wage  under  the  act  was  increr.sed  to 
30  cents,  the  cost  of  meals  and  lodging  was  proportionately  increased  l»y  the 
carriers ;  and,  effective  March  1.  1941,  through  the  efforts  of  an  industry  com- 
mittee and  a  wage  order  of  the  Administration,  the  mininmm  under  the  act  was 
increased  to  36  cents.  The  carriers  again  increased  the  cost  to  the  employees 
of  their  meals  and  lodgings  so  that  no  empl<»yee  rei-eived  any  benefits  what- 
soever from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

At  this  time  it  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that  chefs,  dining-car  stewards, 
and  other  classes  of  employees  whose  rates  of  pay  per  hour  were  in  excess  of  rhe 
legal  minimum  established  by  the  act  were  not  charged  by  the  carriers  for  their 
meals  and  their  lodgings — only  those  low-paid  workers  who  could  ill  afl(trd 
to  pay  were  so  charged. 

Meals  and  lodging  to  dining-car-service  employees  are  not  meals  and  lodgings 
in  the  same  sense  Jis  the  facilities  furnished  t<»  lumber-camp  workers  or  workei*s 
employed  under  similar  conditions.  The  board  and  lodgings  furnished  dining 
car  service  employees  by  the  carriers  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  and  convenience 
of  the  carrier.  Such  employees  are  provided  with  meals  by  the  carriers  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  continuous  operation  of  the  service,  thus  eliminating  the  ne- 
cessity of  stopping  passenger  trains  en  route  to  permit  passengers  and  employees 
alike  to  eat.  In  the  eame  manner  the  carriers  furnish  these  employees  with 
lodgings,  and  insist  upon  the  employee  sleeping  at  the  lodginghouse  designated, 
because,  in  cases  of  emergencies  or  any  sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  pas- 
senger traflSc,  dining-car  crews  will  be  available  for  call.  Further,  all  dining  car 
service  employees  have  homes,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  away  from  home  on  the 
business  of  the  carrier  for  whom  he  works,  does  not  eliminate  the  continuing 
cost  of  maintaining  his  home  and  supplying  food  for  his  family. 

The  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders' 
International  League  of  America,  A.  F.  of  L.,  which  organization  represents  din- 
ing car  service  emi)loyees  on  substantially  all  of  the  class  I  railways  of  the  coun- 
try, requests  that  subsection  (m)  section  3  of  the  proposed* bill,  S.  1349,  be 
amended  by  inserting  in  line  23,  page  2  of  the  bill  immediately  following  the 
word  "vessel"  the  following :  "and  employees  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  the 
prejmraticm  and  service  of  food  and  beverages  *  *  *"  thus  amending  said  sec- 
tion to  read :  *" 

"(m).  'Wage'  paid  to  any  employee,  except  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel, 
and  employees  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  prej)aration  and  service  of 
food  and  beverages,  includes  the  reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  the  employer  of  furnishing  such  employee  with  board,  lodging,  or  other 
facilities,  if  such  boarJ,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  are  customarily  furnishetl 
by  such  employer  to  his  employees." 

Such  an  amendment  will,  for  the  first  time,  extend  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  dining  car  employees. 


Exhibit  63 

Statement  of  RrrnARD  E.  Smith,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Joint  Council  Dininq 
Car  Employees,  Raiiroad  Department,  Hotet.  and  Rf^staurant  Emptoyees' 
International  Alliance  and  Bartenders'  International  Lhl\gue  of  America, 
A.  F.  OF  L. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  our  international  union  has  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  all  the  standard  railway  labor  organizations  comprising  the  Railway  Labor 
Executive  Association,  all  of  whom  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  attending 
our  case. 
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It  is  generally  believed,  that  because  a  dining  car  waiter  receives,  or  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  receive,  gratuities  that  the  income  of  the  whole  group  of  such  workers 
is  thereby  increased  to  a  le<rel  commensurate  with  an  American  standard  of 
living.  A  study  however,  of  the  whole  question  of  'tips"  and  their  relation  to 
dining-car  wages  will  disprove  this  theory. 

Dishwashers,  or  fourth  cooks,  do  not  receive  tips.  They  are  dependent  entirely 
upon  their  meager  wages  for  the  maintenance  of  home  and  family.  During  the 
entire  period  of  the  war  the  cook  struggled  for  an  existence  on  a  straight-timv» 
hourly  rate  ranging  from  57  to  61  cents  per  hour.  Overtime  hours  were  paid 
for  at  straight-time  rates,  and  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1945  that  over- 
time, at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  after  240  hours  work  in  a  calendar  month, 
was  allowed.  Even  now,  these  employees  must  work  an  average  of  30  8-hour 
days  per  month  before  earning  overtime  pay. 

Like  the  rest  of  dining-car-service  employees,  the  dishwasher  generally  lives  in 
large  metropolitan  communities,  such  as  New  York,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  Los  Angeles.  During  the  war  restaurant  workers  in  war  plants  in  such 
cities  were  paid  approximately  20  cents  i)er  hour  more  than  the  railroad  dish- 
washer. Even  hotels  and  restaurants  in  these  cities  paid  higher  wages  and 
offered  more  attractive  employment  than  did  the  railroads.  In  all  cases  these 
workers  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  wages  and  were  not  charged  by  their 
employers  for  their  meals.  The  dining-car  waiter,  although  in  position  to  re- 
ceive tips,  is  in  no  better  circumstances.  In  the  first  place  a  tip  is  an  unknown 
and  uncontrollable  factor.  A  substantial  part  of  the  volume  of  business  in  rail- 
road dining  cars  since  1940  has  consisted  of  military  personnel.  In  many  in- 
stances the  service  rendered  is  upon  Government  order  which  does  not  require 
or  involve  the  exchange  of  money.  In  such  cases  the  waiter  does  not  receive,  nor 
does  he  expect  to  receive,  any  gratuity  whatsoever.  In  this  respect  the  dining- 
car  waiter  has  received  the  commendation  of  Colonel  Johnson,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  for  faithful  and  patriotic  service  during  these 
trying  times. 

Further,  many  thousand  of  dining-car-service  employees  do  not  receive  weekly 
or  monthly  guaranteed  wages,  but  are  paid  for  only  the  actual  hours  worked. 
These  are  commonly  termed  extra  or  spare  board  employees.  Often  such  em- 
ployees are  compelled  to  lay  over  at  away  from  home  terminals  for  a  period 
ranging  from  several  hours  to  2V2  days.  Under  such  circumstances  the  em- 
ployee is  on  his  own  resource  and  must  supply  his  own  meals  or  go  hungry.  It 
is  only  while  on  duty  or  while  dead  heading  in  the  interest  of  the  carrier  that  meals 
are  furnished  by  the  employer.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  tips  received  by  a  waiter  working  as  an  extra  board  employee  will  be  largely 
absoibe<l  in  away  from  home  expenses. 

There  is  still  another  expense  that  must  be  met  by  all  waiters.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuing one.  It  includes  the  cost  of  providing  himself  with  uniforms,  and  for 
his  laundry.  His  uniform  trousers  are  not  the  kind  and  tj'pe  suitable  for  ordi- 
nary street  wear,  nor  are  the  shirts  and  collars  worn  while  on  duty  the  kind  and 
tyi)e  ordinarily  worn  while  off  the  job.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the  upkeep  and 
replacement  of  such  uniforms,  which  are  borne  entirely  by  the  waiter,  further 
depresses  the  total  income,  and  to  a  large  extent  absorbs  the  gratuity.  This 
means  that  the  dining  car  waiter  nmst  live  and  support  his  family  from  his  actu- 
al wages,  for  he  can  little  depend  upon  the  unknown  and  uncontrollable  tip. 

The  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  on  at  least  six  occasions  has  held 
that  the  charge  for  meals  and  lodgings  made  by  the  carriers  was  in  violation  of 
the  existing  collective  bargaining  agreements.  In  only  two  cases  however,  have 
the  railroads  paid  any  attention  to  the  awards  of  the  Board,  and  except  for  these 
and  one  other  railroad,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  not  benefitted  dining- 
car-service  employees  at  all.  It  is  urgently  requested  that  the  Congress  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  proposed  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  point  out  that  the  proposed  bill,  S  1349,  is  already 
amended  to  relieve  crews  of  a  vessel  of  a  similar  condition.  The  dining  car 
employee  and  the  crew  of  a  vessel  are  in  comparable  circumstances.  To  amend 
the  law  to  assist  one  and  not  the  other  would  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
the  act.     We  do  not  believe  that  this  was  or  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
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Statement  by  ITenuy  G.  Stkinhkfnnkk,  Li-xjisLAm-K  RrpiiKSENTATnE.  Commkr- 
ciAL  TeiJiXiraphers'  Union.  Amfrk  an  Ffdkration  op  I<.aw>r.  WBsn-aiN  Union 
Division 

Mr.  Ch.ainiian  and  grentlemtMi,  I  appear  here  on  belialf  of  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers'  Union,  an  afliliate  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lnbor.  Onr 
orffanizafion  represents  the  great  niajorit.v  of  commercial  telegraph  workers, 
including  the  majority  of  the  employees  of  the  merged  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co, 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Health  and 
Education,  our  organization  api)eared  before  that  committtH^  on  November  18, 
19J4.  and  presented  a  statement  in  which  we  cited  many  reasons  for  whole- 
lieartedly  supporting  a  GH^cent  minimum  wage  proposal  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
we  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  desirable  i)urposes  of  Senate  bill  1840. 

What  we  said  at  that  time  in  respect  to  the  substandard  wage  rates  paid  the 
mei'ged  communication  workei-s  in  Western  Union  is  as  true  today  as  it  wns  then 
notwithstanding  th»'  fact  that  2  years  have  elapsed  since  the  consummation  of 
the  telegraph  merger — a  merger  which  created  a  virtual  monoiM>ly  and  which 
ostensibly  would  better  the  working  conditions  of  the  employees  of  the  merged 
companies. 

I  have  noted  with  considerable  surprise  that  this  large  group  of  skilled 
workers  have  not  been  included  in  the  general  group  whose  wage  rates  have 
heretofore  IxH^n  referred  to  publicly  as  substandard.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
.saying  that  j>eri'iaps  no  other  group  of  skilled  workers,  engaged  in  a  vital  war 
and  i>eacetime  industry,  have  been  required  to  maintain  a  sustained  productivity 
over  such  a  long  period  of  time,  and  under  such  disturbing  conditions:  a  major 
war,  a  seriously  disturbing  merger,  and  a  national  rejjresentation  case,  all 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  with  wage  rates  generally  below  the  Or»-eent-per-bour 
rate. 

Who  are  these  communications  workers? 

What  is  required  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties? 
What  are  the  wage  rates  paid  these  skilltMl  workers  as  they  jierform  their 
public  duties? 

For  the  answer  to  the  fir.«:t  question.  I  invite  your  attention  to  pages  20  to  54 
f Study  of  the  Telegraph  Industry)  Ignited  States  Senate.  Subcommittee  on 
Interstate  Conmierce.  hearings  of  May  10.  1041.  I  refer  esi>ecially  to  that  testi- 
mony stating  that  over  75  percent  of  the  eniployees  in  Western  T^nion,  then 
under  appraisal,  had  been  in  the  indu.^try  10  years  or  more;  .'0  percent  for  15 
years  or  more,  one-third  for  20  years  or  more,  and  over  1;")  percent  for  25  ,venis 
or  more. 

Whi'e  this  clearly  indicates  the  specialized  nature  of  the  industry,  the  low  and 
ill-coordinatefl  wa^e  structure  is  causing  an  exodus  from  the  imlustry — some- 
thing which  the  merger  was  designed  to  prevent.  In  this  connection,  the  Fe<leral 
Commnnications  Conmiission,  in  the  matter  of  the  Application  for  Merger  of  the 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraphs  said: 

'  One  of  the  most  acute  problems  in  the  telegrnph  industry  today  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  and  stable  labor  force.  Many  of  tlie  major  ills  of  the  in- 
dustry are  directly  attributable  to  the  shorta«re  of  skilled  telegraph  workers. 
Inadequacies  In  the  labor  force  have  been  responsible  for  excessive  overtime, 
increasing  absenteeism,  and  decrca.sed  efficiency  nnd  productivity." 

For  the  answer  as  to  what  is  required  of  these  workers.  I  trun  to  the  character- 
ir'ation  of  its  employees  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  a  statement  before 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Api>eals  for  the  Sec<»nd  Circuit,  early  in  1040, 
reading: 

"From  the  very  nature  of  their  industry,  the  employees  of  Western  Union  are 
engaged  in  work  requiring  to  an  imusual  extent,  skill.  independr»nt  jud-rment, 
and  individual  responsibility  in  meeting  the  duties  they  are  called  up«Hi  daily  to 
perforin.  They  are  not  segregated.  They  are  in  c'ose  cf)nta('t  with  tbo  main 
stVeam  of  our  life — commercial  and  jKM'sonal — and  do  a  type  of  work  like  that 
performed  by  the  skilled  employees  of  railroads,  with  which  they  have  been 
so  close'y  aUied." 

That  they  have,  in  fact,  performed  this  skilled  typt^  of  work,  even  under  the 
most  trying  of  c<mditions,  and  in  doing  so,  have  kept  the  commuiiications  system 
of  th9  Nation  functioning  efficiency  during  the  war  period  and  thereafter,  is  a 
matter  of  record.     In  this  connection,  the  president  of  the  crmipany  himself,  in 
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the  Eighty-ninth  Annual  Report  to  the  stockholders,  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors,  said : 

"It  is  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  and  cooperative  spirit  of  Western  Union  people 
in  all  branches  of  the  organization  that,  with  a  smaller  force  than  a  year  ago, 
they  have  hand'ed  a  larger  volume  of  traffic  and  have  improved  the  sp?ed  of 
service.  The  directors  and  officers  of  the  company  wish  to  express  their  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  employees  during  another  year  of 
unusually  difficult  conditions." 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  employees  themselves  how  difficult — how 
tragically  dj^icult — th(^e  conditiims  were,  as  they  struggled  against  the  ever- 
rising  prices,  and  I  hesitate  to  attempt  to  visualize  the  ill-health,  the  degredation 
and  the  hardships  which  inevitably  nnist  follow  in  the  wake  of  wages  which  will 
not  buy  even  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and,  in  order  that  this  conmiittee  may 
the  better  appraise  the  serious  import  of  the  situation  in  the  industry,  I  turn 
now  to  the  wa<;e  rates  paid  these  skilled  communications  workers: 

The  rates  I  am  about  to  quote,  gentlemen,  are  Nation-wide  rates.  From  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mejxico  to  the  Canadian  border,  the 
American  Fed  'ration  of  Labor  bargaining  unit  encompasses  the  entire  Nation — 
including  the  home  cffi -e  in  Now  York  City — but  ex*^  hiding  the  nietroi)olitan 
division  of  New  York  City  which  is  represented  by  the  ACA-CIO. 

These  rates  do  not  include  the  rates  paid  messengers,  students,  or  temporary 
employees.  They  do  include  the  rates  paid  to  3S,80G  employees,  included  in  the 
bargaining  unit,  as  of  April  1, 1945,  and  range  as  follows : 

Hourly  rate  ranges  :  EmpJou^es 

40  cents  per  hour 676 

Over  -10  cents  but  less  than  45  cents 1,  HSG 

45  cents  per  hour  but  less  than  50  cents 4, 130 

50  cents  per  hour  but  less  than  55  cents 5,  308 

55  cents  per  hour  but  less  than  60  cents 4,  538 

60^ cents  per  hour  but  less  than  65  cents 3,  994 

65  cents  per  hours  and  over 18,  574 

20,232  employees,  or  approximately  52  percent  of  the  total  therefore,  have  wage 
rates  beU»w  C5  cents  per  hour. 

We  have  prepared  two  charts,  showing  the  average  hourly  rates,  State  by  State, 
in  two  classifications  in  w^hich  the  majority  of  the  employees  are  found,  namely, 
aut(miatic-operators  and  clerk-operators.  These  two  classifications  are  in  the 
traliic  and  the  commercial  departments,  respectively,  and  comprise  a  total  of 
some  15,000  employees  in  the  area  covered  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
bargaining  unit. 

In  respect  to  mes.sen^ers,  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  by  contract,  and  under  a 
directive  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  motor-messengers  are  presently 
included  and  are  p.articipating  in  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contracts 
covering  other  employees  nnd  the  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  walking  and  bicycle  nvessengers  is  that  they,  too,  are  entitled  to 
the  b^Miefits  of  the  contracts  and  to  be  paid  no  less  than  the  minimum  wa<re  rate. 
It  nmst  he  remembered  that  many  of  the  messengers  today  are  breadwinners 
and  not  children.  In  connnon  decency  they  are  entitled  to  a  living  wage.  Senator 
Wheeler  in  the  merger  hearings  (P-45)  when  infoimiMl  that  the  1940  turn-over 
rate  in  Western  Union  for  messengers  was  159  percent  said: 

"IIow  can  you  account  for  so  tremendous  a  turn-over  rate  of  159  percent? 
I  can  understand  how  there  would  be  considerable  turnover  because  the  com- 
Ijanies  employ  young  men,  who,  when  they  reach  a  certain  age,  want  to  quit 
the  messenger  service  probably,  but  I  certainly  cannot  understand  why  there 
should  be  a  turn-over  of  150  percent  in  the  me.s.senger  service  unless  there  is 
something    fundamentally   wrong   with   this   sphere  of  employment." 

Since  that  time  many  messengers  have  been  employed  who  are  over  21  years 
of  age.  In  fact,  many  are  over  65  years  of  age.  The  delivery  of  a  telegram 
is  certainly  as  important  ns  the  delivery  of  almost  any  kind  of  document.  If 
th(^e  employees  left  the  employ  of  the  telegraph  company  to  enter  itit'o  em- 
ployment for  another  employer  who  was  subjtH't  to  the  minimum  wage,  anU 
the  employees'  duties  for  such  an  employer  continued  to  be  the  delivery  of 
letters  or  documents,  etc.,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  question  about  his 
right  to  receive  the  mininmm.  and  they  would  not  be  considertni  apart  from 
other  employees  with  respect  to  such  njininuim  wage. 
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It  has  been — and  continues  to  be — the  position  of  our  organization  to  urge 
equality  of  treatment  with  respect  to  100-p(^rcent  tolls  for  handling  of  Govern- 
ment traffic  now  received  only  by  the  telephone  carrier.  This  same  treatment 
should  be  accorded  the  telegraph  carriers  and  the  Post  Roads  Act  of  1866  should 
not  forever  be  pointed  to  as  a  legitimate  reason  for  denial  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment as  between  the  two  carriers. 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  api^earing  before  this  committee 
and  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  this  presentation  in  which  we  again  implore 
that  something  be  done  to  rectify  the  tragic  wage  situation  illustrated.  We 
feel  that  the  ()5-cent-per-hour  minimum  will  be  a  right  step  and^a  long  step 
in  that  dinn'tion  and  for  that  and  many  other  reasons  we  voice  our  support  of 
the  Pepper  bill,  S.  1349.     Thank  you. 

Exhibit  A. — yutnhcr  of  "hicluded"  employees  in  A.  F.  of  L.  barpaining  unit  accord- 
ing to  selected  hourly  rate  ranges  (exeliiding  messengers,  students,  and 
temporary  employees) 

__        -  Xumher  of  "included" 

Hourly  rate  ranges :  employees  in  A.  F.  of 

40  cents  per  hour:  I^-  bargaining  unit 

Active   employees 627 

Temporary   absentees ^ 40 

Total 676 

.    t       = 

Less  than  45  cents  per  hour: 

Active   employees 1,  430 

Temporary   absentees 156 

Total 2,262 

Less  than  50  cents  per  hour: 

Active   employees 3.  789 

Temporary   absentees 341 

Total 6,392 

Less  than  55  cents  per  hour  : 

Active   employees 4, 906 

Temporary  absentees 402 

Total n,  700 

Less  than  60  cents  per  hour : 

Active   employees 4, 138 

Temporarj'    absentees 400 

Total 16,  238 

Less  than  65  cents  per  hour : 

Active   employees 3,  657 

Temporary   absentees 337 

Total 20.232 

65  cents  per  hour  and  over : 

Active   employees .. 17. 4:43 

Temporary   absentees 1. 131 

Total 18,  574 

All  ranges : 

Active   employees 35.  900 

.     Temporary   absentees 21 816 

Total 3a  806 

Average  straight-time  hourly  rate:  Centft 

Active   employees 69. 90 

Temporary   absentees 64.  23 

Total 60._57 

Source:  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
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KxHiBiT  n.—Arcrage  straight-time  hourly  wage,  fourth  district,^  southern 

division,  as  of  Oct.  1,  1^45 

CLERK-OPERATORS 


Total  number  of  employees 


8.. 
83. 
80. 
31. 
18. 
15. 


Length  of  service 


0  to  1  year 

1  to  2  years 
210.*?  yeiirs.-- 
3  to  5  years..- 
5  to  10  years 
10  to  31  years. 


Straights- 
time 
average 


$0.46 
.46 
.47 
.49 
.53 
.59 


MANAGERS 


0-. 
1.. 
6.. 
19. 
21. 
83. 


0  to  1  year 

1  to  2  years  .. 

2  to  3  years... 

3  to  5  years. -- 
5  to  10  years-. 
10  to  42  years 


$0.55 
.55 
.55 
.57 
.63 
.74 


»  This  district  embraces  the  3  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  except  for  the  divisional 
cities  of  Louisville,  Memphis,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  Nashville. 

Note.— The  above  does  not  reflect  the  minimum  hiring  rate  of  $0.41  p<^r  hour,  at  which  rate  new  em 
ploy<'<*s  are  paid  during  the  flrst  3  months  of  employment. 


Exhibit  65 

Umtkd  Shoe  Workers  of  Amkrica  of  the  CIO, 

Washington  5,  D.  C.  October  11,  lOJ/o. 

Statement  of  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  on  S.  1349,  Before  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

The  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  a  national  organization  of  shoe 
workers  in  23  States  of  the  United  States,  endorses  Senate  bill  1349  calling  for 
the  revision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
wages-and-hours  law,  to  a  65-cent  minimum  wage. 

We  regard  this  notion  as  both  timely  and  imperative,  and  we  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill  as  quickly  as  possible. 

national  policy 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  it  has  become  the 
accepted  policy  of  our  Nation  as  sound  economy  to  provide  a  guaranteed  minimum 
hourly  rate  which  is  above  substandard  living  levels.  However,  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  wages-and-hours  law  in  1938,  and  subsequent  additions  derived 
through  industry  committees  plus  further  additions  derived  through  the  War 
Labor  Board,  have  become  outdated  and  need  to  be  revised. 

This  was  flrst  recognized  when  industry  committees,  provided  for  in  the  act, 
pstablished  mininiums  of  40  cents  an  hour  in  those  industries  covered  by  the  act. 
However,  since  then  the  War  L'lbor  Board,  and  many  leaders  of  industry.  Gov- 
ernment, and  labor  have  found  this  rate  obsolete,  and  the  WLB  since  November 
17,  1943,  has  considered  any  rate  under  50  cents  an  hour  as  substandard.  Still 
later,  February  26,  1945,  the  War  Labor  Board  revised  its  own  figure  and  raised 
the  minimum  to  55  cents,  declaring  that  this  w^as  only  a  tentative  rate  "in  the 
development  toward  a  higher  level." 

eijminate  destructive  competition 

We  believe  that  a  sound  wage  floor  will  prevent  destructive  competition.  Man- 
agement should  not  compete  at  the  expense  of  human  blood  and  sweat. 

Sound  comi)etition  should  not  be  based,  as  it  has  been  for  years  in  the  shoe 
industry,  on  lower  and  lower  wages.  Minimum  wage  guarantees  at  an  adequate 
level  will  compel  management  to  compete  on  a  basis  of  "who  can  run  the  most 
efficient  plant"  and  "who  can  produce  a  good  product"  rather  than  "who  can  run 
the  worst  sweatshop." 
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The  present  net,  and  tho  bill  callinjc:  for  tlio  aniendnionts  to  this  act,  is.  there- 
fore, a  progressive  move  toward  the  adopt iori  of  a  rate  which  is  adequate  to 
sustain  American  w(»rkei-s.  Our  economy  has  continuously  advanced  and  there 
Is  no  excuse  for  wage  rates  that  compel  millions  of  Aniericans  to  live  under  sub- 
standard conditions. 

We  iM^licve  that  passage  of  S.  1845)  will  provide  millions  of  American  workers 
with  an  opportinsity  t(»  hny  the  i»ro(iucts  of  American  industry. 

Raising  the  h(  iirly  wage  of  milli<)ns  of  Americans  to  0")  cents,  thereby  enahliug 
them  to  btM-ome  purchasers  of  i)roducts  sucli  as  shoes,  would  undou])tedly  go  far 
in  reuKtving  a  curse  of  the  sho(^  industry — seas(»nal  production.  Tliis  i)rovides 
shot*  workers  with  employment  anywhere  from  0  to  N  months  of  the  year  with 
part-time  or  total  unemi)loynjent  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  American  worker  produced  mountains  <»f  mateiials  to  help  in  the  war 
against  fascism. 

The  shoe  workers  have  k<'pt  our  armed  forces  and  also  those  of  our  allies  sup- 
plied with  the  multitudin<ms  tyi)es  of  footwear  ust^l  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  the  war.  He  too  has  traded  his  work  clothes  for  a  uniform  to  fight  fascism 
abroad. 

And  tlH»  shoe  worker,  like  all  other  American  woi-kcrs.  d<  es  not  ask  for  great 
riches  or  luxiu'ies — he  merely  asks  for  the  opiK)rtunity  to  raise  his  children  as 
decent  American  citizens  in  healthy  sui'roun<lings,  minus  the  constant  fear  of 
want  j'.nd  poverty.  lie  would  like  t(>  get  better  acipiaifited  with  the  famous 
American  standard  of  living  he  ivads  s<»  nnich  about  in  the  press. 

The  passage  of  these  amendments  to  the  Fail-  Libor  Standards  Act  is  an 
important  stej)  which  will  Iielp  the  American  workei-  achieve  these  modest  aims. 

It  will  help  free  the  industrial  worker  and  the  returning  soldier  from  the  fear 
of  want  and  insecurity. 

It  will  create  new  customers  for  the  products  of  American  industiy.  and  the 
American  consumer  is  the  primary  market  foi-  our  products. 

In  the  words  of  your  subcomniittee  the  6^-rt^nt  propo.sal  is  "a  practical  first 
step  toward  assuring  the  mass  ijurchasing  power  which  will  be  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  full  employment  in  the  rwonversion  period"  (U.  S.  SeiuUe,  1st 
sess.,  S.  Con.  Res.  11  ;  report  from  a  subcommittee  to  the  Committee  <m  Education 
and  Labor,  Substandard  Wages,  July  11)4;")). 

THE  SHOE  industry's  WAGF:  STKUClUKE 

The  latest  full-scale  study  of  the  industry's  wage  structure,  which  was  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1989,  showed  that  chaotic  and  irrational 
variations  in  wages  have  been  an  established  practice  in  the  industry. 

Shoe  mainifacturers  have  been  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous  position  to 
tice  wage  cutting,  even  when  deterred  by  strong  measures  on  the  part  of  (Jovern- 
ment  and  organized  workers.  Shoe  machinery  is  light  in  weight,  is  easily  moved 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  is  (with  few  exceptions)  rented  instead  of  being  owned 
b.v  the  maiuifacturer. 

The  industry  also  suffers  from  the  fact  that  a  single  monopoly,  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Corp.,  owns  most  of  the  important  machinery  used  in  tlie  manufacture 
of  shoes.  This  has  made  it  easy  for  irresponsible  shoe  manufactui-ers  simply  to 
pack  up  and  leave  town  whenever  their  workers  organized  for  higher  wages,  or 
whenever  they  themselves  saw  the  tempting  po.ssibility  of  cheaper  labor  else- 
where. One  task  of  unions  in  this  industry,  in  fact,  has  been  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  rapidly  moving  manufacturer,  and  follow  him  up  from  town  to  town  and 
from  State  to  State. 

Due  to  this  extreme  mobility  of  the  plants  themselves,  and  due  also  to  the  great 
nuud)er  of  small-sized  factories,  wages  have  varied  considerably  within  regions, 
rather  than  from  region  to  region.  Shoiis  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  for 
example,  pay  relatively  high  wages  in  general,  whereas  shops  in  up-State  New 
York  or  down-State  Illinois  in  some  cases  jiay  wages  as  low  as  those  in  Georgia 
or  Tennessee.  The  chief  variation  in  recent  years  has  been  between  wages  in 
large  urban  areas  and  wages  in  smaller  cities  and  small  towns,  rather  than  the 
usual  extreme  North-South  differential. 

AihI  yet  these  manufactui-ers  for  the  most  part  bring  their  product  to  the 
same  style  shows  and  sell  their  shoes  for  similar  prices.  This  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  best  proof  that  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  New  York,  or 
Boston,  for  example  have  been  able  to  absorb  the  higher  wage  rate  which  pre- 
vails, and  that  it  can  be  done  by  the  manufacturers  located  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  as  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  Washington,  Aurora,  Haimibal,  and  Higgins- 
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ville,  all  in  Missouri :  Carlyle,  Salem,  and  Dixon  in  ™!IZ'' V^^uZa^Yuhm^ 
and  Hudson.  Mass.;  Buford,  Ga. ;  Lynchburg,  Va. -Little  Falls  and  Auburn, 
N.  Y.;  and  Bethel  and  Gerugetown,  Ohio,  and  many  <;f*;^^'S-  „„„„facturer  who 
Moreover,  ofteti  it  is  true  in  the  shoe  industry  that  ^^^^  "^f ™^^Xnts  in 
optM-ates  a  plant  paying  high  wage  rates,  also  oP^'-'^^es  one  or  more^^^^^ 

rural  .sections  of  the  same  or  another  State  ^vh^^'^J^t    ?^^^  ,"^^^,^f  J^n  ant  in 
example,  an  old  established  firm  in  Greater  New  ^o^k  also  or^rates  a  pl^^^^^^^ 

a  smiu  t<,wn  in  Pennsylvania.  Another  old  ««t^»;'^«^^^^,f,^"  '"  ij'' '^""^^^ 
Ohio,  manufactures  the  same  type  shoe  in  three  other  plants  loe.ited  ^n  ^hr^ 
very  small  towns-yet  all  their  shoes  are  sold  for  identical  prices.  Passage^ 
therefore,  of  S.  1349  will  prevent  the  unscrupulous  »«'^""ff f  "f^fi^,^;^i'\4^^ 
iecting  the  workers  in  small  communities  to  low  wages.  An  adequate  ^^age 
fllr  wilVbe  u  tremendous  b<,om  to  the  entire  community-to  its  business  and  to 
its  eiitire  standard  of  living. 

STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EAHNINGS   IN    19-44 

These  conditions  are  further  substantiated  by  selected  surveys  of  straight-time 
hourly  earidngs  in  the  shoe  industry  in  various  regions  for  1944  made  by  tne 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  These  afford  useful  information  concerning  the 
general  level  of  shoe  workers  wages  us  well  as  indicates  the  extreme  variations 

referred  to  previously.  „  4.11   *^~ 

In  Wisconsin  (except  Milwaukee)  for  example,  pay  rolls  were  studied  for 
19  different  classifications  of  men's  .lobs,  and  for  17  different  F^««f  c^^i«",«^„^i 
women's  jobs.  The  plants  which  paid  the  lowest  wages  paid  only  2  mens 
classifications  higher  than  48  cents  an  hour.  The  general  Wisconsin  average 
for  men's  classifications,  on  the  other  hand,  revealed  .)n]y  4  classincations  which 
were  paid  at  less  than  65  cents.  The  general  average  for  women  s  jobs  how- 
ever, was  low  throughout  the  State,  and  included  n^me  which  were  classified  at 

higher  than  48  cents.  .  ,     ■^^.^^r.^^r  ^^^TT 

In  Illinois  (exclusive  of  Chicago)  similar  discrepancies  and  similarly  low 
levels  were  found.  Nineteen  classifications  of  women's  jobs  were  reported. 
Plants  paying  the  lowest  wages  classifieil  12  of  these  19  jobs  at  40  cents,  the 
legal  minimum.  Six  additional  jobs  were  paid  at  rates  between  41  and  48  cents, 
and  only  working  foremen   (f(u-cwomen)   in  the  processing  department  earned 

''"TllfavL^rgrrrRochesJe^^  N.  Y.,  was  appreciably  higher  Of  l^^f  ,f  f  .^"^fij- 
fications  studied,  city  plants  average  hourly  rates  ot  more  than  .$1  foi  9  of  these 
jobs,  and  only  3  j(»b  classifications  average  lower  than  6.j  cents  an  hour. 

INDUSTRY    OUTLOOK 

Since  V.T-dav  the  shoe  industry  has  been  going  full  speed.  In  some  instances 
it  has  openwl'the  doors  for  many  of  its  workers  who  had  left  to  work  in  war 
Dlants      It  is  daily  providing  jobs  for  returning  servicemen. 

And  there  are  good  possibilities  that  the  shoe  industry  may  continue  to  expand 
and  add  manv  workers  to  its  pay  rolls.  However,  this  can  be  true  only  if  the 
general  econmny  of  our  postwar  America  will  make  it  possible  for  the  people 

to  earn  enough  to  buy  the  shoes  they  need.  ,   ,.         f  ,uo  iiuH^.}  «!fnfP^ 

It  is  estimated  that  at  present,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 

19(3  nercent  of  the  wcMiien  and  27.3  percent  of  the  men  have  only  one  pair  ot 

shoes.     A  total  of  G1.5  percent  of  the  entire  population  has  two  or  less  pairs  ot 

However  if  10,0(K),000  workers,  as  estimated  by  your  subcommittee,  are  earn- 
ing less  than  G5  cents  per  hour,  the  shoe  industry  cannot  expect  to  sell  many 
shoes  to  this  vast  army  t)f  American  workers  and  their  families.  ^1  ^    u^ 

A  review  ot  the  excess-profits  tax  paid  in  during  the  war  period  by  the  shoe 
industry  should  prove  conclusively  that  the  i^^^'^ase  in  the  total  pay  roll  m 
order  to  cover  the  additional  cost  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  call  tor 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  industry.  ^  .ki;  v.^.i    ^n 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  when  ceiling  prices  were  established  on 
shoes  the  shoe  manufacturers,  especially  those  engaged  primarily  in  the  pro- 
duction of  civilian  shoes,  even  though  unable  to  increase  the  selling  price  of 
their  product  yet  managed  to  give  their  workers  a  15-percent  raise  (Little  bteei 
formula)  provide  vacations  with  pay,  raise  the  minimum  rate  from  4U  cents 
an  hour  to  50  cents  and  in  some  cases  55  and  00  cents,  and  still  pay  to  tne 
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Government  a  considerable  sum  in  excess-profits  tax  and  put  aside  in  reserve  a 
tidy  nest  egg. 

The  industrial  soldiers  who  worked  long  hours  to  produce  materials  for  >var 
must  not  be  forctni  to  accept  the  standards  of  low-wage  industries.  Their 
devotion  and  sacrifice  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  mad  rush  for  profits. 

If  workers  are  not  assure<i  earnings  in  private  industry  which  will  at  least 
^larantee  minimum  subsistence  wages,  the  purposes  for  which  we  fought  a 
long  and  bloody  war  will  be  forgotten. 

We  urge  adoption  of  the  proposed  bill.  By  so  doing  the  American  veterans 
and  the  industrial  soldiers  will  be  assured  that  this  country  is  reconverting 
to  a  sound  economy  which  will  guarantee  full  employment  and  a  living  wage. 

Resi)ectfully  submitte<l. 

LeGISLATIAT.  Dia»ARTMENT,  UNITED  ShOE  WoRKEBS  OF  AMERICA,  CIO. 
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American  Trucking  As8(K'iations,  Inc., 
Washington  (J,  D.  V..  Not-rmbcr  i^,  J946. 
Hon.  James  M.  Tunnell, 

Chairman,  Subconitnittee  of  Senate  Committee  on  Labor, 
United  8tate,>i  Senate,  Wa,shinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Tunnell:  You  will  recall  that  during  my  testimony  recently 
with  regard  to  S.  1349,  you  rcHjuested  (hat  I  supply  you  with  some  figures  indicat- 
ing wage  payments  by  the  motor-carrier  industry  in  the  various  Sections  of  the 
United  States. 

1  am  enclosing  herewith  a  tabulation  of  such  figures.  I  regret  to  say  that  it 
is  not  nearly  as  complete  as  I  should  like  it  to  be.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  competition  within  our  industry  and  operators  in  most  instances  have  been 
extremely  reluctant  to  supply  us  with  figures  showing  their  wage  payments. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  during  the  war  years  and  at  the  present  time, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  skilled  manpower  within  the  ndustry. 

I  l)elieve  the  figures  speak  for  themselves,  but  if  there  is  anv  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  any  portion  of  the  tabulation,  rest  assured  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
attempt  to  clarify  the  matter.  In  addition,  if  there  are  anv  areas  or  work 
categories  in  which  we  have  failed  to  supply  figures  which'  you  believe  are 
necessary,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  correct  the  deficiency. 

May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  to  you  and  the  other 'members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  opportunity  afforded  our  industrv  to  testifv  with  regard  to 
S.  1349. 

Very  truly  yours, 

American  Trucking  Asso<'iirioN8,  Inc., 
John  W.  Lawrence,  Managing  Director. 

Typical  tvage  rates  in  the  motor-carrier  industry 
[Amounts  shown  are  hourly  wages  unless  otherwise  sp<-cifiedl 


Locality 


Over-t  he- 
road  driver 


MIDDLE   ATLANTIC  AREA 

Baltimore,  Md 

Pittsburph,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa  

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Binghamton.  N,  Y 

Akron,  Ohio 

Aurora,  111 

Peoria,  111 

>  Paid  by  trip. 


1.22-1 


(0 

$1.05 

(') 

(') 
.93 
95 
32 
87 
95 
86 
95 
85 
97 


City 


Dockmen 


$0.86 
.95 
.69 
.723 
.805 
.90 


.85 


92 


Mechanics 


Straight- 
time  hours 


$0,705 
.90 
.63 
.665 
.706 
.78 
1.05 
.77 


.80 

.77S 

.80 


$1.15 


L125 


1.05 


45H 

48 

48 


.95    I 


44 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
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Typical  wage  rates  in  the  motor-carrier  industry— Continued  


Locality 


NEW  ENGLAND  AREA 


Boston,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Khode  Island. 


SOUTHERN  AREA 


Over-the- 
road  driver 


$0.98 
.95 
.95 


Richmond,  Va 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn.. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Birniinpham,  Ala- 
New  Orleans,  La. 


CENTRAL  STATES  AREA 

Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin 


(') 


80 
.78 
.66 
.67 
.65 


City 


SOUTHWESTERN  AREA 


Dallas,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 


WEST  COAST  AREA 

Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Colorado. 


».97 


.725 
.62 


31.00-1.15 
.92 


$0,675 
.73 
.66 
.66 
.60 
.60 


Dockmen 


$0.82 
.82 


.625 


Mechanics 


Straight- 
time  hours 


.52 
.54 
.61 
.57 


$0.95 


,55 
,57 


,80 


48 


48 


54 
54 


54 


48 


»  Some  contracts  specify  a  mileage  rate  of  3.7  cents  instead  of  hr.urly  rate. 
«  Some  contracts  specify  a  mileage  rate  of  4^-4^^  cents  instead  of  hourly  rate. 

Exhibit  67 

United  Rctaii..  Wholesale,  and  Department  Store  Employees  of  America, 
OIO— Economic  Brief  in  Support  of  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act 

I.  the  urw  and  dsea  supports  the  proposed  amendment,  but  urges  that  coverage 

BE  extended  to  RETAIL  WORKERS 

The  United  Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Department  Store  Employees  of  America. 
Cl6  strongly  recommends  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  (S.  1349;  H.  K. 
3914)  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  a  first  step  toward  achieving  an 
American  standard' of  living  for  workers  presently  employed  at  substandard 
wages.  This  International  Union  also  urges  adoption  of  the  bill  in  order  to 
protect  the  country  against  a  deflationary  wage  spiral  which  would  destroy  our 
great  opportunity  to  achieve  a  productive,  stable,  and  profitable  economy.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  those  periods  characterized  by  relatively  high  wage 
levels  have  been  the  most  prosperous  in  American  history,  as  well  as  the  most 
profitable  for  business  enterprise.  . 

Stressing  the  economic  necessity  of  increasing  consumer  purchasing  power, 
economists.  Government  officials,  et  al.,  assure  us  that  this  country  must  increase 
its  standard  of  living  50  percent  to  replace  Government  spending  during  the  war 
period.  Such  a  guaranty  against  depression  clearly  necessitates  a  high  wage 
income  and  stable  prices. 

There  is,  therefore,  widespread  agreement  that  the  real  wages  of  our  working 
population  must  not  only  be  maintained  but  increased  if  we  are  to  have  markets 
for  the  current  and  potential  output  of  our  highly  geared  industrial  plant. 

A  recent  study  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  expands  on  this  theme.'     In  noting   that  profits  have  reached  un- 

1  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  September  1945,  pp.  1-7. 
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precedeiited  heights  d«^spUe  iii('reas<>s  in  jivorage  earnings,  tho  article  suggests 
the  "feasibility  of  fuither  wage  adjustnicnts  iii  the  light  of  the  prospects  for 
good  .business  activity  in  the  future." 

This  simply  means  that  business  analysts.  Government  and  labor  represeiita- 
tives  recognize  that  we  nnist  initiate  a  material  increase  in  present  basic  wage 
rates  in  order  to  c(>mpensatc  for  major  losses  in  the  wartime  earnings  of  wage 
earners. 

The  present  bill  proiwses  to  guarantee  wage  earners  and  the  rt^st  of  the 
country  against  the  consequences  of  violent  wage  deflation,  by  providing  a 
Go-cent  wage  floor  immediately  and  a  7r>-cent  minimum  within  2  years  of  its 
enactment.  It  does  not  assure  them,  however,  of  wages  adequate  to  proioote 
and  sustain  a  decent  standard  of  living,  nor  the  buying  power  to  maintaiu  the 
desired  level  of  national  income  noted  above. 

It  is  aeriously  defective  in  its  failure  to  eliminate  the  .siHM'lfic  exemption  of 
retail  workers  from  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.*  It  fails,  too,  to 
broaden  coverage  of  the  act,  to  the  extent  that  w«»rkers  actually  employed  in 
establishments  whose  oi)erations  affect  interstate  commerce  will  remain  un- 
protected.^ 

We  reiterate  that  we  support  the  bill  for  the  reason  that  it  will  protect  our 
economy  from  disastrous  deflationary  efte<-ts,  and  be<'ause  it  will  provide  a 
closer  approximati*)n  to  a  living  wage  for  u:<u\y  workers,  inclu'ling  wholesale, 
warehouse,  and  mail-order  employees  under  our  jurisdiction,  many  of  whom 
are  now  empl<»ye(l  at  substandard  wages.  We  strongly  urge,  however,  that 
Congress  extend  the  protection  of  the  act  to  the  milliojis  of  retail  workers  who 
are  employed  by  chain  and  department  stores  clearly  engaged  in  interstate  C(»m- 
merce.  We  also  recommend  rewording  of  the  act  to  broaden  coverage,  to  in- 
clude iDuny  establishments  now  engaged  in  operations  affwting  interstate  com- 
merce. 

II.    RETAIL  WAGES  IX)WER  THAN  ALL  MINIMUM  BUDCJ1:T  REQUIRKMENTS 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  dealing  with  the  War  Lubor  15(»ard  "substandard"  level  and  published  in 
July  194'),  indicated  minimum  levels  of  earnings  on  a  budgetary  basis.  The  WPA 
n  aintenance  budget,  repriced  by  the  Ihireau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  of  June  15, 
1943,  required  an  83  cents  per  hcmr  minimum  wage.  Taking  into  account  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  increases  in  cost  of  living  since  that  date, 
the  maintenance  budget  w<mld  now  require  a  minimum  of  SO  cents  per  hour. 

The  textile  workers'  emergency  budget  as  of  Janmuy  to  February  1944  based  on 
repricing  the  WPA  emergency  i)U(lget  of  March  1(35,  called  for  a  nuninumi  of 
78  cents  per  hour,  and  tlieir  maintenance  budget  for  a  minimum  of  HIV2  cents 
per  hour.  The  Heller  committee  budget  for  a  wage  earner's  family  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1944  required  $1.48  per  hour  as  a  mininuim. 

No  more  dramatic  reflection  of  the  plight  of  the  retail  workers  can  be  found  than 
by  comparing  these  figures  with  those  contained  in  the  tables  attached. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  effe<-tive  studies  in  its  high-lighting  of  retail  wages  is 
one  prepjired  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  (table  X).  •  No  matter  how  you 
recalculate  the* hourly  figures — on  a  weekly  or  annual  basis— the  net  result  is  a 
shocking  revelation  of  the  economic  plight  of  the  largest  snigle  gnmp  of  non- 
agricultural,  private  emi>loyees  in  the  United  States  outside  of  mainifacturing. 

According  to  this  study  over  51  percent  of  all  retail  emi)loyees  in  the  United 
States  are  emplov<'d  at  wage  rates  of  less  than  50  cents  per  Ixmr.  That  is,  an 
estimated  2,()14,()(V)  of  the  4,688,()«K)  retail  employees  covered  by  the  study  earned 
less  than  5jL)  cents  per  hour  as  of  January  1944. 

There  were  1,278,000  employed  at  less  than  40  cents  an  hour;  and  as  many 
as  270,000  at  less  than  30  cents  an  hour. 

This  survey  reveals  conclusively  that  r(»tail  employees  comprise  the  largest 
group  of  substandard  workers  in  private  industry. 

Lbmited  price  variety  wages.— Wage  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shown  in  table  II  indicate  that  retail  clerks  (female)  in  limited-price 
variety  stoi-es  averaged  34  cents  per  hour  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1943 
on  a  country-wide  basis.*     This  figure  covers  a  range  of  averages  from  29  cents 


=  FairI.abor  standards  Act  of  19.'^8,  spo.  1,3.  pars.  land  II. 

s  Fair  Labor  Standards  Aot,  sec.  fi,  etc.,  "To  oach  of  his  employees  who  is  enpaRed  In 
commeroo  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce."  o/.«  nnr.     Af     fii..  Tah«r 

*  Estimated  total  emidoynjent  in  all  variety  stores  is  more  than  300,000.  Monthly  L.aDor 
Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  June  1944. 
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in  all  southern  cities  of  over  25,000  population  to  48  cents  in  western  cities  of 

over  500,000  population.  ^    ,    ^  ^  .,  »*•   • 

The  report  of  the  industrial  commissioner  to  the  New  York  Retail  Minimum 
Wage  Board  in  June  1945  showed  82.3  percent  of  variety-store  workers  in 
New  York  State  to  be  employed  at  less  than  50  cents  per  hcmr  and  5i>.<  percent 
to  be  employed  at  less  than  40  cents  in  1944.     ( See  table  VIII. ) 

Minimum  rates  are  often  more  revealing  of  actual  levels  of  wages  than  averages. 
In  the  limited-price  variety  field  the  average  earnings  of  a  retail  clerk  (female) 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  were  36  cents  in  New  York  City, 
but  the  average  earnings  of  the  lowest-paid  employees  in  all  stores  surveyed 
were  only  29  cents. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  this  average  of  lowest-paid  workers  in  variety  stores  was 
25  cents  per  hour,  and  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  15  cents  per  hour. 

The  I'acific  coast  shows  up  best  on  a  national  basis  but  average  wages  of 
the  lowest-paid  sales  clerks  in  all  establishments  surveyed  hit  29  cents  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Ogden,  Utah." 

Department-store  wages.— Depnrtment-  and  clothing-store  wages  shown  in 
table  III  are  equallv  dynamic  in  pointing  up  the  acute  economic  problem  of 
employees  in  retail  establishments.  Stores  in  this  field  accounted  for  one- 
fifth  of  all  retail  employees  in  1939. 

General  sales  clerks  (female)  who  comprise  the  majority  of  such  employees, 
averaged  50  cents  per  l)our,  cashiers  grades  I  and  II,  50  cents  and  43  cents  per 
hour,  resixictively ;  stock  girls  averaged  39  cents,  and  stockmen  48  cents  per 
hour,  on  a  countrywide  basis. 

Data  for  establishments  in  smaller  communities  make  the  position  of  those  re- 
tail workers  discussed  above  appear  rosy :  The  average  earnings  in  these  towns 
are  equivalent  to  the  minimum  rates  in  the  larger  cities.  In  a  special  study  un- 
dertaken in  December  1943,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  obtained  average 
wages  for  sales  clerks  in  towns  ranging  in  size  from  G.OOO  to  20,000  inhabitants 
(table  V).  Sales  clerks  in  a  Maryland  town  averaged  ?9.4  cents  per  hour  in  de- 
partment and  clothing  stores,  and  29.8  cents  per  hour  in  limited-price  variety 
stores.  And  these  figures  reflect  a  wartime  increase  of  24.7  percent  and  36.7  per- 
cent, respectively.* 


III. 


ANNUAL    EARNINGS    OF    FUIX-TIME    RETAIL    WORKERS    INDICATE    GROSSLY 

SUBSTANDARD    CONDITIONS 


If  we  desire  an  ever  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  white-collar  worker's 
inabilitv  to  sustain  himself  economically  we  need  only  turn  to  comparison  of 
required  annual  earnings  as  submitted  in  the  budgets  noted  on  page  3  with  re- 
ported annual  earnings  of  retail  employees.  The  WPA  maintenance  level  budget 
called  for  an  absolute  minimum  of  $1,673  annually  (33  cities  repriced  as  of 
June  15,  1943).  This  varied  from  a  low  of  $1,406.50  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  a  high 
of  $1,81().12  in  New  York  City. 

As  of  June  11145  this  budget  approximated  $1,730  nationally  due  to  addi- 
tional increases  in  the  cost  of  living.' 

According  to  the  most  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  how- 
ever, average  annual  earnings  per  full-time  employee  in  retail  trade  and  auto- 
mobile services  amounted  to  only  $1,589  in  1943.  And  this  figure  reflects  the 
earnings  of  all  occupational  groups  "from  corporation  executives  to  char- 
women." *  It  is  also  a  gross-earning  figure  allowing  for  none  of  the  many  pay- 
roll deductions  specifie<l  below  (p.  7). 

Data  for  1940  for  denartment  and  apparel  store  oflSce  workers  in  five  cities 
show  annual  earnings  '>f  $1,060  for  women  and  $1,625  for  men  in  Los  Angeles; 
$1,019  for  women  and  $1,520  for  men  in  Kansas  City  ;  $884  for  women  and  $1,162 
for  men  in  Philadelphia :  $911  for  women  and  $1,236  for  men  in  Houston,  and 
$980  for  women  in  Richmond." 

If  one  makes  the  doubtful  assumption  that  many  full-time  retail  workers  are 
economically  responsible  only  for  themselves,  we  can  compare  some  of  these 

»  Watje  Rates  in  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  R, 

"Trend  of  Earnincs  Among  White-Collar  Workers  During  the  War,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Bull.  No.  78.-?.  p.  10.  .    ^     „.  c 

'  We  contend,  however,  that  this  is  an  underestimate  in  view  of  the  inability  of  the  BLS 
index  to  adequately  measure  chanjres  in  the  cost  of  living.  CIO  estimates  are  that  between 
January  1041  and  March  1944  living  costs  in  the  United  States  rose  45.3  percent. 

«  Survey  f»f  (^nrrent  Business,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  June  1945,  pp.  17-24. 

•  Ibid.,  Office  Work  in  Houston,  etc.,  Women's  Bureau,  1942. 
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annual  earnings  with  budgetary  requirements  for  s^^f:«"PP«^/\«S  workers^  T^^^^ 
results  are  (Hiuallv  revealing  of  the  substandard  position  of  the  retail  worker. 
Ts  of  Mar?h  1944  the  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Economics  es- 
timflted  that  a  workingwonmn  living  alone  in  San  Francisco  required  $l,534.2l» 
TnTuany  If  wrehecAack  specificllly  to  the  hourly  earnings  data  e^^^^^^^ 
for  San  Francsico,  and  compute  annual  earnings,  we  find  that  in  1943  women 
clerks  in  limited-price  variety  stores  averaged  only  $l,Ub().  i5„:«o. 

New  York  State  estimates  of  the  minimum  budget  for  a  woman  worker  living 
as  a  member  of  a  family  in  1944  amounted  to  $1,643.53  Yet,  over  80  Percent  of 
full-time  women  workers  in  retail  trade  in  New  York  State  earn  less  than  this 

""prkino  the  war  period  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Women's 
Bureau  priced  budgets  in  several  States  for  women  workers  living  alone,  ine 
varia^k>n  between  ^States  was  relatively  small  and  we  can,  ^^--f;>;:\;^X  le 
that  the  data  for  New  York  and  San  Francisco  cited  above  are  reiirescntatne 
of  much  of  the  United  States. 

IV.     RELATIVE  ECONOMIC  Pt)SITlON  OF  laTTAIL  WOKKEK  LOW— NOT  IMl'KOVW)  m  RING  WAR 

On  a  relative  basis  the  retail  white-collar  worker  is  one  of  the  nK>st  eco- 
noraicallv  exploited  individuals  in  all  industry.  This  has  been  testified  to  at 
great  length  by  business,  labor,  and  the  press.    This  relative  position  was  not 

improved  during  the  war.  .  .        „   ^nr,„fnr.fnrin<r   nnd 

Table  IV  retliK'ts  gross  average  hourly  earnings  in  ah  ™f""^.f^^f  ^"-^^^"^ 
selected    low-waife    industries,    inclusive    of    overtime    and    all    other    tjpes    or 
rSum  pa",V!u  not  retiecting  the  many  P-^-oU  deductions  t^o>x^^^^ 
salary  earners  are  subject.     These  include  such  items  as  withholding  tax,  social 
spciiritv  taxes,  and  insurance  deductions.  , 

%"he  aveni.4  shown  for  retail  trade  is  inflated  by  many  factors  ^^P^^'^^^lly  b^y 
the  manner  in  which  tlie  hourly  earnings  figures  are  computed.  But  t  does 
show  that  the  percent  increase  in  earnings  from  1939  to  1945  was  smaller  tor 
!S-trade  emph.yees  than  for  any  otlier  industry  shown.  And  this  despite 
{he  fact  that  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tigures  fc>r^  liJ49  show  retail-trade 
"age  earners  eightieth  from  the  top  in  terms  of  interindustry  earnings. 

if  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figuros  shown 
in  table  IV  largelv  reflect  information  obtained  from  the  larger  r'^tail  estab- 
rsbments  and  chain  stores-in  other  words,  many  of  those  establishments 
wh  ch  f  the  retail  exemption  were  removed,  would  come  under  the  present 
Fal-  Labor  Standards  Ac?  because  they  are  engaged  in  ^^^'^^^^^^Z^''^ 
For  example,  average  employment  in  the  general  merchandise  firms  reporting 

'^  The  Tw"  relative  position  of  retail  office  workers  as  eoinpared  with  office 
workers  Tn  other  industries  is  efi-ectively  preser.ted  in  table  VI.  This  graph 
iTbased  on  a  report  prepared  by  the  Women's  Bureau  in  1940  on  conditions  of 
officf  workers  i^i  variois  cities.  The  average  monthly  salary  rates  paid  to 
women  office  workers  in  department  and  apparel  stores  in  five  cat.es^were  sub- 
Ttantlallv  lo  Jr  than  the  rates  paid  to  w<.men  in  oth(>r  types  of  ofl^^ces.  The 
reUil  samHes  varied  from  a  low  of  $74  per  month  in  Houston  department  and 
appareTs  ores  to  $86  per  month  in  Los  Angeles.  The  office-worker  gr<>up  averages 
inc  ude  relativelv  high-salaried  positions,  so  that  even  the  low  figure  of  $74  in 
HoustL  ol^s^^^  the  fact  that  general  clerks 'M^n  departnuMit  and  apparel  stores 
in  that  citv  averaged  $68  per  month  or  only  $15.81  per  week  in  11)40. 

IViriitWmn  nroof  of  the  relativelv  low  position  of  the  retail  worker  among 
whi  e'col  ar  gJ^uP^^  is  contained  in  another  study."  Analyzed  therein  are  those 
mdustres  employing  the  majority  of  white-collar  workers.  In  terms  of  hourly 
earning wX^  in  retail  trade  are  next  to  the  lowest  of  all  surveyed,  only 
service  industries  showing  a  lower  level. 


?o/m?thoYono'tecSand  computation   see  Hours  and  Earnings   in   the  United 
<?tntL   l9^o  40   U    S   Dopa??ment  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  697,  Washington    1»42. 
^*"Thol^notclJ88ifledh^ stenographic  group.,  accounting  group,  machine  operators,  or 

"^If  Offi(!rWork  in  Houston,  bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

^  »IWd.^Tre\'d"Sf  Earifnis  Among  White-CoHar  Workers  During  the  War. 
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V.   LOW  EARNINOB  C.VUSE  UNECONOMIC  OPERATIONS  IN  RKTAIL  TRADE 

Today,  the  retail  market  if  disturbed  because  it  finds  industrial  workers  and 
v<.terans  disinclinetl  to  accept  its  offers  of  low  earnings.  Quotations  similar 
to  the  following  recur  in  the  trade  press. 

"Lower  salaries  in  retail  establishments  are  discouraging  war-plant  workers 
from  taking  positions  offered. 

"At  present  there  are  more  applications  for  jobs  in  warehouses,  stockrooms, 
truckSr  etc.,  rather  than  for  white-collar  work. 

'*One  executive  indicated  department  stores  would  be  the  last  to  get  veterans 
because  the  salaries  they  pay  are  too  low  to  attract  most  men."  ^ 

Business  itself  thus  admits  the  inadequacy  of  the  living  standards  it  offers 
its  workers.  Even  if  not  openly  admitted,  the  extraordinary  and  thoroughly  un- 
economic turn-over  rates  in  retail  trade  would  speak  for  themselves.  The  great 
low-wage  concern,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  admitted  the  following: 

"Our  labor  turn-over  problem  is  becoming  increasingly  serious.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  replace  employees  that  leave  us  at  today's  rate,  if  we  permit  our  current 
high  rate  of  turn-over  to  continue  during  the  next  12  months,  we  will  employ 
approximately  25,000  new  employees  to  replace  an  equal  number  that  will  leave 
our  employment."  " 


VI.    ENORMOUS  PROFITS  ALLOW  FOR  A  LIVING  WAGE 


AND  MORE 


Despite  the  obviously  uneconomic  consequences  of  paying  millions  of  workers 
substandard  wages,  the  cry  will  be  raised  that  the  distributive  trades  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  millions  of  its  employees. 

But  tlie  facts — the  facts  of  enormously  increased  sales  and  profits — make  any 
cry  of  inability  to  pay  a  pathetic  joke  on  the  oft-cried-over  but  just  as  oft- 
forgotten  white-collar  worker. 

Every  day  the  retail  trade  papers  and  Government  reports  cite  individual 
instances  of  constantly  increasing  earning  power  on  the  part  of  coriK)rations 
and  progressively  increasing  retail  sales.     (See  chart  I.) 

In  fighting  to  retain  OPA's  retail  cost-absorption  policy  CJiester  Bowles  stated 
in  a  letter  to  an  association  of  retail  merchants  that  the  reduced  costs  of  doing 
business  "have  naturally  resulted  in  a  vast  increase  in  dollar  earnings." 

Moreover,  the  ratio  of  net  profits  to  sales  rose  from  IV2  percent  in  193&-39  to 
12  percent  in  1944,  *  *  *  so  that  according  to  Bowles  "friends  in  the  retail 
community  tell  me  they  can  scarcely  look  at  the  figures  without  blushing."  In 
the  same  letter  he  also  stated:  "No  one  can,  of  course,  make  firm  predictions 
about  the  future.  It  is  my  judgment,  however,  on  the  basis  of  careful  studies 
made  in  this  Office  that  the  level  of  department-store  sales  and  retail  sales 
generally  will  be  higher  this  year  and  in  1946  than  they  were  in  1944,  itself 
the  best  year  on  record."  " 

We  have  gone  into  some  detail  with  regard  to  workers'  earnings  in  limited- 
price  variety  stores.  Yet  we  find  that  the  net  profits  earned  by  these  establish- 
ments have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  low  level  of  employee  wages. 

A  recent  report  prepared  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  states  that  1944 
net  earnings  of  limited-price  variety  chains,  after  sundry  income  deductions, 
amounted  to  approximately  11..^)  percent  of  sales.  Earnings  after  taxes  amounted 
to  9.83  percent  of  net  worth,  "a  figure  practically  identical  with  the  9.8  percent 
reported  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for  1,327  leading  manufacturing 
corporations  in  1944."  " 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  also  released  earnings  figures  of  limited- 
price  variety  companies.  These  show  that  for  12  representative  coriwrations, 
profits  rose 'from  an  average  of  $72,738,000  in  1936-39  to  $138,106,000  in  1943 
and  $162,511,000  in  1944.  <;See  table  X.)  This  represented  a  percent  increase 
from  the  1936-39  average  to  1944  of  123.4  percent. 

No  estimates  of  wage  movements  cited  in  the  earlier  sections  begin  to  compare 
with  the  rate  of  profits  increases  noted  here. 

"  Women's  Wonr  Dnil.v.  September  4.  1945. 

'•War  Labor  Reports,  vol.  3,  p.  102.  National  War  Labor  Board  Case  No.  192,  Final 
Report  of  the  Panel. 

"  Women's  Wear  Daily,  September  19,  1945. 

"Expenses  and  Profits  of  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  in  1944,  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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The  substandard  wages  paid  by  that  great  mail-order  house,  Mtnitgomerj-  Ward 
&  Co.,  have  l)een  cited  above.  These  are  being  paid  despite  company  profits  of 
$49,()&'>,S39  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31,  11M5,  an  improvement  of  more 
than  .$17,000,000  over  the  i)revious  year's  earnings.'" 

For  the  6  months  ending  July  31,  104r>,  net  earnings  after  taxes  amounted  to 
$8,401,102,  an  increase  of  $l,r)r)4,3G6  over  the  same  period  last  vear.  These  earn- 
ings equaled  $1.48  per  common  share  of  stock  againsht  $1.18  last  year  for  the 
same  iHMiod.  Ward's  paid  out  $."),922,r)86  in  divklends  during  the  first  half-year 
of  194")  cited  above. 

It  is  also  this  compai\y's  proud  boast  that  "it  could  have  paid  off  every  dollar 
It  owed  in  current  bills  and  still  have  had  $~)i),Ono,000  left  in  the  treasury."'* 
In  other  words,  enormous  treasury  reserves  have  been  accunuilated  out  of  profits 
which  to  a  large  extent  are  unproductive.  We  contend  that  they  could  be  more 
productively  put  to  use  by  paying  Wjud  workers  a  living  wage. 

Profits  data  for  other  mail-order  companies  are  shown  in  table  XI.  These 
indicate  average  iirofits  of  $0.0,476,000  for  six  mail-order  houses  in  the  peacetime 
years  198(^31).  These  ro.se  to  $118,1'37.(«  0  in  laJ.'i.  and  to  $l.-)8,0r;3.000  in  1944, 
representing  an  increase  of  127.5  percent  between  the  iH'acetinu^  years  and  1944. 

Total  profits  after  taxes  of  these  six  niail-oruer  houses  amounted  to  $r>7,- 
826,000  in  1944.  and  $53,036,000  in  1943.  For  the  latter  vear  this  represented 
a  realization  of  8.8  percent  on  net  worth.    ( See  table  XV. ) 

Another  major  division  of  the  distributive  tia'des  which  clearly  should  be 
coveied  by  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  the  department-store 
field.  Employee  earnings  in  this  type  of  establishment  are  generally  low  as 
noted  al)ov(\  I!ut  i)roIits  data  revi-al  anything  but  a  marginal  industry  incapable 
of  paying  its  employees  a  living  wage. 

Th(»  OPA  tabulations  cited  above,  and  found  in  table  XI,  show  an  increase 
of  3,56  i)ercent  in  department-store  prcfits  from  the  l9"&-.39  average  to  1944. 
P^or  1943  department-store  profits  shown  in  table  XV  were  a  n^alization  of 
35.7  percent  on  net  worth  before  taxes  and  31.0  pi'rcent  after  taxes. 

Retail-apparel  stores  approximated  the  same  percent  incre:isc  in  profits  as 
department  stores:  356.6  percent  from  the  1936-.39  average  to  1944. 

VII.    IJXJISL.\TION   NECESSARY  TO  RAISE  W.\Gi:  LKVFL  TO  ASSURK  A   .A!INI.MUM   STANDARD 

OF  OVINO 

Attempts  to  improve  the  level  of  wages  in  firms  paying  substandard  wages 
produce  complaints  about  inability  to  maintain  a  competitive  position  while 
paying  a  living  wage. 

For  example,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  still  paying  grossly  substandard 
wages.''  But  it  is  significant  that  in  refusing  to  comply  with  War  Labor  P,oard 
directives  granting  general  increases  in  several  of  its  establishment.'":.  Waid's 
representatives  stated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  higher  wages  if  other 
firms  were  forced  to  pay  equally  high  wag(»s." 

Operations  of  retail  mail-ordei-  hou.ses  are  presently  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  the  most  effective  way  of  disposing  of  the  competitive  argu-. 
ment  is  to  put  a  uniform  floor  und(»r  earnings. 

In  order  to  raise  the  earnintrs  of  [persons  in  ot'jer  retail  ostablishnients  not 
presently  covered,  we  must  innnediately  remove  their  specific  exemption  from 
coverage,  and  allow  them  the  benefits  of  tho  minimum  made  available  to  their 
fellow  workers,  many  of  whom  are  in  identical  job.s. 

VIII.   NEED  FOR   A  UNIFORM   MINIMUM-  RWIONAL  DH  FKRENCES  IN   COST  OF  LIVING 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  on  hand  that  regional  ditTerentials  in  the  cost  of 
living  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  substantially  lower  earnings  in  any  one 
section  are  unjustified. 

Variation  in  cost  of  living  is  generally  greatt-r  as  between  urban  and  rural 
districts  as  such,  rather  than  between  large  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  aevent.v-third  annual  report,  March  21,  1945. 

=»  Montironiery  Ward  &  Co.,  statement  to  shareholders,  May  1945. 

21  In  Albany.  N.  Y..  the  minimum  at  the  mail-order  house  and  retail  store  Is  40  cents 
per  hour;  in  Chicago  it  is  45  cents  per  hour,  etc. 

"  Verhatim  transcript  of  show  cause  hearing  before  National  War  Labor  Board,  August 
3,  1945.  pp.  22-23. 

"Mr.  Bali..  •  *  •  we  would  welcome  any  action  by  the  Congress  that  would  deter- 
mine that  (minimum  wage)  as  a  policy  and  make  it  apply  to  everyone." 
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For  example,  according  to  the  maintenance  budgets  for  large  cities  in  the  United 
States  calculated  by  WPA  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  cost  of 
living  in  Norfolk  (Va.).=''  In  June  1943  was  higher  than  that  for  Philadelphia  ;  ** 
that  for  Houston  (Tex.)  =*  was  actually  higher  than  that  for  Kansas  City  (Mo.).^ 

Actual  differences  between  urban  and  rural  costs  of  living  have  also  been  dis- 
torted. In  the  report  of  the  NewTork  Retail  Minimum  Wage  P.oard  it  is  noted 
that  "the  cost  of  living  does  not  vary  in  direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity but  rather  varies  between  individual  communities." 

On  the  basis  of  information  showing,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of  living  for  a 
woman  worker  living  as  a  member  of  a  family  was  lower  in  New  York  City  than 
for  a  woman  worker  outside  New  York  City,  the  Minimum  Wage  P.oard  recom- 
mended a  uniform  minimum  of  $21  per  week  for  the  entire  State.*"  This  recom- 
mendation has  already  been  accepted  and  promulgated  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  State. 

Thus,  claims  of  gross  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  as  between  communities 
have  little  validity  in  challenging  the  equity  of  uniform  minimum  wage  standards. 

IX.  THOUSANDS  OF  WORKERS    IN   WHOLT  SAt.E  TR.\DE  ALSO  EMPLOYED  AT   SUBSTANDARD 

WAGES 

This  international  has  contracts  with  many  wholesale  establishments.  Milk 
distributors,  grain  elevators,  textile  middlemen,  and  warehouse  operators  are 
among  those  included.  Hundreds  of  these  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  are  covered  by  the  present  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Others  will  be  covered 
when  the  act  is  broadened,  as  it  must  be,  to  include  workers  presentlv  protected 
by  such  legislation  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  but  not  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  wages  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  shown  for 
retail.  But  reference  is  made  to  table  X,  where  it  is  shown  that  of  an  estimated 
1,^65,000  workers  in  wholesale  trade  177,000  earn  less  than  40  cents  per  hour  and 
2&^i,000  earn  less  than  50  cents. 

Wage  rate  data  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  wholesale 
grocery  establishments  covering  a  period  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1943 
show  average  straight-time  earnings  of  40  cents  an  hour  and  less  in  such  cities 
as  Birmingham  (Ala.),  Jacksonville  (Fla.),  Atlanta  (Ga.),  Louisville  (Ky  ), 
New  Orleans  (La.),  etc.,  with  individual  rates  as  low  as  30  cents  per  hour. 

The  substantial  number  of  workers  in  wholesale  trade  employed  at  substandard 
wages  must  be  recognized  and  remedied  by  revision  of  the  present  act.  This  can 
be  accomplishe<l  both  by  raising  the  present  minimum  to  a  living  wage  and 
extending  covering  of  the  act  as  noted  above. 

X.  RETAIL  EMPLOYEES  ENTITLED  TO  PROTECTION  AGAINST  PRESENTLY  EXCESSIVE  HOURS 

The  40-hour  week  has  become  standard  in  the  American  economy  and  con- 
tinuation Of  provision  for  premium  pay  after  40  hours  is  but  recognition  of  this 
standard.  Insofar  as  this  protection  as  well  as  wage  protection  is  specifically 
withheld  from  the  retail  worker  the  present  bill  remains  inadequate  and  dis- 
criminatory. Detail  workers  are  notoriously  worked  long  and  unhealthy  hours 
because  penalty  pay  is  not  required  of  their  employers. 

In  1040,  before  this  country  had  put  war  production  on  a  48-hour-a-week  basis 
average  hours  worked  in  retail  trade  were  tenth  highest  in  the  country  out  of  a 
total  of  103  industries  reported.**  Ordinarily  the  longer  the  hours  worked  the 
greater  the  take-home  pay,  but  one  of  the  ironic  facts  recently  revealed  by  the 
New  York  State  Minimum  Wage  Board  was  that  retail  earnings  do  not  increase 
with  the  number  of  hours  worked.  "Women  who  were  emploved  exactly  40  hours 
often  had  higher  week's  earnings  than  those  who  were  employed  for  over  40  and 
under  48  hours  per  week."  " 

In  New  York  State  there  is  a  48-hour  limitation  on  the  working  hours  of  women 
and  the  working  hours  of  men  are,  therefore,  more  indicative  of  the  normal,  un- 

«. 1 1,695. 86. 
*•  $1.0.-^0.02. 
"$1,582.37. 
»  $1,541.23. 

Comm^rsiJner  ^^:tV\7~2TT9%''Vl^  ^^^^'^  '^''''^^  Minimum  Wage  Board  to  the  Industrial 

Bune^iI,"No.797,^i'!'29."^^   ^"  '*^^   ^"'*^*^    ^*^*^^'    ^^^2-40.     Bureau   of  Labor   Statistics. 

»  Ibid— Report  of  the  Retail  Minimum  Wage  Board  to  the  Industrial  Commissioner,  p.  5. 
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controlled  hours  in  retail  trade.  Median  hours  worked  by  men  in  all  types  of  retail 
establishments  averaged  47.1  in  1944,  with  26  percent  working  over  48  hour* 
per  week.'" 

It  fs  clear  that  we  cannot  have  one  large  segment  of  the  economy  characterized 
by  both  the  lowest  wages  and  highest  hours  without  being  forthright  in  our 
attack  upon  the  gross  inequity  of  the  situation. 

XI.    RETAIL  CHAINS   CLEAliLY   ENGAGED   IN   INTERSTATE   COMMERCE 

We  contend  that  the  exemption  of  retail  employees  from  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  specific  discrimination  against  a  major  group  of 
wage  and  salary  earners  many,  of  whom  are  employed  in  establishments  clearly 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Chain-store  oijerations  are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  interstate  in  every 
aspect;  the  movement  of  goods,  money,  and  personnel  across  State  borders 
is  apparent.  And  retail  chain  stores  comprise  a  significant  proportion  of  all 
retail  establishments. 

In  1942  chain-store  sales  comprised  24.4  percent  and  in  1943,   22.8  percent 

of  all  retail  sales."^ 

Of  the  total  of  5,469,000  employees  engaged  in  retail  trade  in  1939,  l,441,78d, 
or  over  25  percent  were  employed  in  chain  establishments."^ 

We  are  urging  revision  of  the  wording  of  the  present  act  so  that  all  em- 
ployees in  establishments,  the  operations  of  which  affect  interstate  commerce, 
will  be  protected  by  its  wage  and  hour  provisions.  But  we  are  unable  to  under- 
stand why  even  such  establishments  as  w^ould  normally  be  covered  under  the 
present  provisions  should  be  given  full  freedom  through  specific  exemption  to 
pay  substandard  wages. 

There  is  no  moral  or  economic  justification  for  continued  exemption  of  retail 
employees  from  protection  of  the  Fair  I^ibor  Standards  Act. 

Their  living  costs  are  equally  high  if  not  higher  than  those  of  the  average 
manufacturing  employee. 

They  comprise  a  substantial  portion  of  our  working  population. 

Their  low  level  of  earnings  tends  to  depress  the  general  level  of  wages, 
resulting  in  reduced  buying  power  and  an  unhealthy  and  stagnant  economy. 

Thev  suffer  want  amidst  the  plenty  of  their  industry. 

Along  with  the  president  of  a  Chicago  department  store  we  feel  that:  •*The 
proposed  65-cent  minimum  for  all  workers  will  result  in  a  higher  purchasing 
power  and  hence  a  better  retail  volume  than  during  the  40-cent  min- 
imum   ♦     *    ♦.^ 

But  the  United  Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Department  Store  Employees  demand 
the  65-cent  minimum  for  the  department-store  employees  as  well. 

Samuel  Woix:;hok, 
President,    United   Retail,   Wholesale, 
and  Department  Store  Employees  of  America. 

Table  I. — Estimated  average  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  employees  in 

wholesale  and  retail  trade,  1939-J^S  * 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total  (wholesale  and  retail  trade)  *.. 

6,805,000 

7, 199, 000 

7,692,000 

7,492.000 

7, 416, 000 

Retail  trade  and  automobile  services 

Wholesale  trade     .  -- - - 

6, 180. 000 
1, 625, 000 

6,520,000 
1,679,000 

5,912.000 
1,  780, 000 

5, 789, 000 
1, 703, 000 

5,799,000 
1,617,000 

>  Source:  Department  of  Commerce— Survey  of  Current  Business,  June  1945.  p.  18. 
» Includes  only  wage  and  salary  earners.    Excludes  proprietors,  own  account  workers,  or  unpaid  lauilly 
workers. 


«>  New  York  State — Report  of  the  Industrial  Commissioner  to  the  Retail  Minimum  Wage 

^"  See  chart  II  for  graphic  presentation  of  relationship  between  all  retail  sales  and  chain 

M  Census  of  Business.     Retail  Trade :  1939.     U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
»  Women's  Wear  Daily.      September  11,  1945. 
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Table  II. — Medium  straight-time  hourly  earnings  in  selected  occupational  classifi- 
cations in  limited-price  variety  stores,  by  size  of  city,  spring  and  summer, 
1943^ 


Region  and  city-size  group 


United  States— All  cities 

500,000  population  and  over_-. 

1(X).(XX)  and  under  .500.000  population 
25,000  and  under  100,000  population. 

Northeastern  cities 

500.0(X)  population  and  over 

100.000  and  under  500.000  population 
25,000  and  under  100,000  population. 

Border  cities - 

500,000  population  and  over 

100.000  and  under  500,000  population 
25,000  and  under  100,000  population . 

Southern  cities - .  - 

100.000  and  under  500.000  population 
25,000  and  under  100,000  population . 

Middle-western  cities — 

.500,000  population  and  over 

100,000  and  under  500.000  population 
25,000  and  under  100,000  population  . 

Mountain  and  Pacific  cities 

600,000  population  and  over 

100.000  and  under  500.000  population 
25,000  and  under  100,000  population. 


Retail 
clerks, 
female 


$0.34 
.39 
.35 
.33 


.36 
.36 
.38 
.35 
.30 
.37 

.as 

.29 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.  36 
.39 
.37 
.34 
.40 
.48 
.44 
.35 


Stock  girls 


,39 
,43 
.39 
,37 


,39 
,43 
,39 
,.35 
,38 
,40 
.39 
.33 
.33 
,34 
,30 
,41 
,43 
.40 
,40 
.43 


.44 
.42 


Stockmen 


$0.42 
.47 
.44 
.39 


.45 
.45 
.47 
.41 
.37 
.48 
.46 
.36 
.35 
.38 
,34 
,43 
.43 
.43 
.43 
.47 


.50 
,46 


Porters, 
male 


$0.38 
.46 
.40 
.34 


.47 
.46 
.49 
.41 
.33 
.40 
.34 
.31 
.29 
.29 
.30 
.43 
.47 
.44 
.38 
.54 


,60 


>  From  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (June  1944)  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

Table  III, — Medium  hourly  earnings^  in  selected  job  classifications  in  depart- 
ment and  clothing  stores,  by  city  size  and  region,  spring  and  summer  of  1945 


Retail  clerks 

No 

nselling  occupations 

Male 

Female 

"3 

a 

a 
E 

o 
O 

♦J 
CO 

Female 

Region  and  size  of  city 

2 

fl 

'S 

3 
$1.18 

CO 

§ 

ex, 

a 

1 
c 

CO 

O 

X! 
m 

T3 
S 
d  cc 

— ^  .<-> 

CO  *^ 

O 

o 

$0.49 

CO 

.2 
"o 

"3 

g 
o 

CO  o 

w 

CO 

o 

Xi 

zn 

Women's 
clothing 

1 

D. 

CS 

it 

a 

3 

Cashiers, 
grade  I » 

Cashiers, 
grade  II » 

I- 

o 
o 

m 

All  cities 

$0.83 

$1.05 

$0.84 

$0.50 

$0.49 

$0.60 

$0.58 

$0.48 

$0.39 

$0.50 

$0.43 

$0.39 

Cities  with  a  population 
of- 

500,000  and  over 

260,000  and  under 
500,(X)0    

1.30 

1.19 

1.14 
1.18 
1.31 
1.06 
1.25 

1.49 

.92 

.82 

.84 
.84 
.80 

.78 
.85 

.89 

1.24 
L12 

.88 
1.04 
1.13 

.88 
1.06 

1.39 

.99 

.88 

.80 
.86 
.86 
.77 
.93 

.99 

.67 

.52 

.46 
.46 
.51 
.50 
.53 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.46 
.51 
.47 
.46 
.53 

.64 

.52 

.52 

.47 
.47 
.46 
.48 
.50 

.61 

.71 

.62 

.53 
.62 
.52 
.49 
.60 

.79 

.62 

.61 

.65 
.57 
.58 
.54 
.60 

.83 

.54 

.49 

.46 
.49 
.47 
.40 
.51 

.57 

.44 

.38 

.38 
.40 
.38 
.35 
.42 

.54 

.53 

.50 

.48 
.48 
.48 
.46 
.50 

.61 

.48 

.42 

.43 
.43 
.48 
.38 
.44 

.57 

.42 

.38 

100,000    and    under 
250,000 

Northeastern  cities 

Border  States  cites 

.39 
.41 
.37 

Southern  cities             

.33 

Middlewestern  cities 

Mountain     and     Pacific 
coast  cities        

.40 
.50 

»  Exclusive  of  premium  pay  for  overtime  or  late-shift  work. 

» In  general,  the  cashier,  grade  I,  accepts  payments  on  charge  accounts,  cashes  customers'  checks,  and 
sells  gift  ce-rtificates  besides  assuming,  whenever  necessary,  the  duties  of  cashier,  grade  II,  who  accepts 
payment  for  sales  slips  made  out  by  clerks,  makes  change,  and  may  also  wrap  packages. 

Source:  Bulletin  801,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wages  in  Department 
and  Clothing  Stores,  Large  Cities,  Spring  and  Summer,  1943. 
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Table  IV. — Trend  of  average  hourly  eaniiugn  in  oil  manufacturing  and  in  selected 

low-wage  industries,  1935  to  June  19^5 

[Cents  per  hour] 


Industry 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

June 
1945 

Percentage 

increase 

1939  to 

June  1945 

All  manufacturing 

63.3 

66.1 

72.9 

85.3 

96.1 

101.9 

103.9 

64.1 

Sawmills  and  loRging  camps 

Brick,  tile,  and  tfrra  cotta 

Cotton     manufactures,     e.xcept 
small  wares                

47.6 
54.3 

38.9 
39.8 
40.1 
30.9 
41.9 
49.2 
40.4 
50.3 
53.6 
30.2 
41.2 

55.  0 
5.3.6 
32.4 
41.7 

50.1 
56.3 

41.2 
42.0 
43.9 
35.1 
43.0 
50.5 
46.5 
52.6 
55.  3 
:«.  5 
43.0 

56.8 
54.2 
33.2 
42.2 

55.0 
63.4 

46.4 
45.5 
46.7 
39.4 
45.1 
5.3.8 
52.  4 
57.8 
55.  4 
35.4 
47.2 

62.8 
56.8 
.34.8 
44.  1 

63.5 
69.9 

54.0 
.52.7 
.53.9 
44.9 
50.3 
59.  6 
62.0 
65.6 
61.0 
39.9 
54.6 

71.7 
61.4 
38.6 
48.6 

72.2 

75.  1 

59.0 
58.2 
63.4 
48.2 
59.0 
66.4 
71.5 
71.7 
69.  5 
46.6 
61.7 

78.9 
67.  0 
4.5.1 
54.9 

77.9 
78.6 

62.9 
65.0 
70.4 
.5;}.  3 
66.5 
72.3 
76.9 
76.8 
75.3 
52.6 
67.6 

85.  6 
72.4 
50.5 
62.0 

80.8 
81.5 

09.2 
69.4 
73.7 
57.  5 
71.6 
76.5 
79.8 
83.2 
79.1 
58.1 
71.6 

88.1 
77.0 
54.1 
66.2 

69.7 
50.1 

77.9 

Shirts,  collars,  and  nicrhtwear  . . . 
Men's  underwear  and  neckwear 
Workshirts 

74.4 
8.3.8 
86.1 

Cigars 

70.9 

Confectionorv      

55.5 

Canning  and  preserving 

72.0 

Boots  and  shoes      

65.4 

Hosiery                   -  

47.6 

Cottonseed  oil             -  

92.4 

Fertilizers          

73.8 

Quarrying  and  n<mmetallic  min- 
ing               

60.2 

Retail  trade     - 

4.3.7 

Hotels       

67.0 

Power  laundries 

68.8 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Hourly  Earnings  in  Manufacturing  and  Nonmanufacturing  Indus- 
tries, Annual  Averages  1939-44,  and  Hours  and  Earnings,  June  1945. 

Tabl?:  V. — Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings,''  Deeemher  19JfS,  in  key  opera- 
tions in  selected  industries  in  12  towns,  and  percent  of  change  since  Jamiary 
191,1 


Town  and  State 


Town  A,  Vermont 

Town  B,  xVew  York  .. 
Town  C,  Maryland... 

Town  D,  Virginia 

Town  E,  Ohio 

Town  F,  Michigan 

Town  G,  Illinois 

Town  H,  Nebraska... 

Town  I,  Colorado 

Town  J,  Oklahoma. . . 
Town  K,  California  .. 
Town  L.  Washington. 


Department  and  cloth- 
ing stores  sales  clerks 


Current 

rate, 

December 

1943 


[).  465 
.538 
.394 
.471 
.471 
.422 
.407 
.415 
.521 
.416 
.510 
.489 


Percentage 
of  change 
since  Jan- 
uary 1941 


10.9 
19.3 
24.7 
22.3 

4.9 
43.1 
26.4 
28.1 
15.8 
23.8 
15.6 

5.4 


Limited-price  variety 
stores  sales  clerks 


Current 

rate, 

December 

1943 


$0,259 
.310 
.298 
.266 
.283 
.312 
.306 
2.93 
2.95 
.310 
.446 
.385 


Percentage 
of  change 
since  1941 


22.2 
21.1 
36.7 
26.1 
24.7 
41.8 
28.0 
36.3 
17.1 
40.3 
20.2 
14.2 


>  Exclusive  of  premium  payments  for  overtime  or  night  work. 

Source:  Trend  of  Earnings  Among  White-Collar  Workers  During  the  War,  May  1944. 
Statistics.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No.  783. 
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Tabeji  VI.     Worwen  Office  Workers.     Average  Monthly  Salary  Rates  hy  Type 

of  Office,  Five  Cities,  1940 


LOS  ANGELES 
Railroads 

Banks 

Insurance 

Department  and  apparel  stores 

HIILApELFHTA 
Railroads 

Banks 

Insurance 

Printing  and   Publishing 

Department  and  apparel    stores 

KANSAS  CITY 
Railroads 

Banks 

Insurance 

Printing  and  publishing 

Dopartraont  and  apparel   stores 

HOUSTCW 
Railroads 

Banks 

Insurance 

Ivintlng  and   publishing 

Department  and  apparel   stores 

RICP.TOND 
Railroads 

Banks 

Insurance 

Printing  and  publishing 

Department  and  apparel   stores 
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101 

86 
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Table  VII. — Estimated  number  of  employees  receiving  less  than  40  cents  an  hour, 

August  IV^'t 

Retail  trade 1, 9OO,  000 

Agriculture  (excluding  unpaid  family  labor) 1,300,000 

Services  (except  domestic) 750,000 

Domestic   services 700, 000 

Other  industries,  including  manufacturing,  wholesale,  trade,  finance, 

and  Government .  250,  000 


Total  number  of  employees  earning  less  than  40  cents  an  hour 4,  900,  000 

Source :  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Table  VIII. — Hourly  earnings  of  women  in  the  major  types  of  retail  stores  in  1944 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


Sourly  earnings 


Median  (in  cents) 

Percent  of  women  earning — 

Under  30  cents 

Under  40  cents 

Under  50  cents.. 

Under  60  cents 

Under  80  cents 

80  cents  and  over. 


All 
stores 

Type  of  store 

Food 

Depart- 
ment 

Variety 

Apparel 

52.4 

51.8 

61.0 

39.2 

58.2 

1.5 

.9 

.4 

5.9 

.4 

19.5 

12.1 

17.5 

65.7 

7.2 

42.3 

42.4 

45.8 

82.3 

24.3 

68.3 

73.4 

76.5 

91.9 

54.7 

90.1 

95.0 

92.0 

98.4 

86.0 

9.9 

5.0 

8.0 

1.6 

14.0 

Source:  Summary  of  the  report  of  the  industrial  commissioner,  June  1945,  to  the  Retail  Trade  Minimum 
Wage  Board. 

Table  IX. — New  York  State  retail  trade 


Hourly  earnings 


Median  (in  cents) 

Percent  of  women  earning— 

Under  30  cents 

Under  40  cents 

Under  50  cents 

Under  60  cents 

Under  80  cents 

80  cents  and  over 


All  occu- 
pations 

Sales 

52.4 

48.3 

1.5 

2.4 

19.5 

27.4 

42.3 

53.7 

68.3 

77.6 

90.1 

M.8 

9.9 

6.2 

Source:  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commissioner  to  the  Retail  Trade  Minimum  Wage 
Board,  June  1946 
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Table  X— Estimated  frequency  distribution  of  private,  nonagricultural  em- 
ployees '  by  straight-time  wage  rates '  as  of  January  19 U 

[In  thousands  of  employees] 


Hourly  rate  (cents) 

Manufacturing 

B 

a 

a 

o 

O 

Transportation, 
communica- 
tion and  pub- 
lic utilities 

is 
"3 

is 

en 

Finance,     insur- 
ance, and  real 
estate 

o 

> 
« 

CO 

79 

215 

388 

371 

159 

125 

96 

147 

67 

62 

75 

18 

16 

17 

2 

9 

6 

5 

5 

"3 
*^ 

o 

*^ 

i 

§ 

• 
a 

"3 

B 

^■^ 

8 

Under  20 ' 

16 

260 

1,002 

1.336 

783 

496 

314 

238 

95 

50 

35 

23 

14 

11 

5 

4 

3 

2 

»1 

95 

476 

1,571 

3,083 

3.449 

2,990 

2,806 

2,983 

2,478 

2,351 

1,638 

1,318 

936 

548 

«988 

0.3 

1.7 

5.6 

11.1 

12.4 

10.7 

10.1 

10.7 

8.9 

8.5 

5.9 

4.7 

3.3 

2.0 

•4.1 

0.3 

20  and  under  30                    

1 

21 

155 

108 

172 

217 

167 

161 

136 

101 

98 

101 

45 

30 

23 

?29 

.     12 

136 

255 

275 

151 

53 

65 

97 

69 

29 

<3 

2.0 

30  and  under  40     . 

122 

905 

1,461 

1,479 

1.561 

1,691 

1.585 

1,291 

1,017 

890 

672 

384 

*538 

26 

108 

630 

383 

410 

627 

396 

593 

160 

92 

39 

48 

71 

68 

7.6 

40  and  under  50 

4 

9 

10 

13 

36 

84 

74 

152 

112 

57 

27 

3 

8 
44 
50 
44 
24 
26 
48 
29 
56 
34 
16 
73 
40 
49 
8 
6 
8 
•4 

18.7 

50  and  under  60    

31.1 

60  and  under  70 

41.8 

70  and  under  80 

51.9 

80  and  under  90      .  -. 

62.6 

90  and  under  100 

71.5 

100  and  under  110 

80.0 

110  and  under  120 

85.9 

120  and  under  130 

90.6 

130  and  under  140    .-.: 

93.9 

140  and  under  150 

95.9 

150  and  under  160 

100.0 

1^  ATlri  nndpr  170 

170  and  nndpr  180 

IRTI  And  nndpr  100 

100  and  iindor  200 

1¥)0  anrl  iindpr  210 

6 

Total      

13,666 

581 

566 

3,641 

4.688 

1,565 

1,145 

1.868 

27,710 

100.0 

>  The  distribution  excludes  agricultural  and  governmental  employees,  professionals,  and  domestic  ser- 
vants. All  employees  are  included  except  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  construction;  in  these  cases  only 
wage  earners  are  included. 

»  The  mining  distribution  is  gross  average  hourly  earnings;  all  others  are  straight-time  hourly  rates. 

»  Most  of  the  observations  in  this  interval  lie  close  to  its  upper  limit. 

•  Includes  all  persons  over  $1.30. 
» Includes  all  persons  over  $1.50. 

•  Includes  all  persons  over  $1.50. 
» Includes  all  i>ersons  over  $1.70. 

•  Includes  all  persons  over  $1.90. 

•  Includes  all  persons  over  $2.10. 


Table  XI.- 


-Profits  before  and  after  taxes,  1936-39  average,  1943,  and  1944—134 

retail  trade  companies 

[Dollars  in  tnousands] 


Total  of  all  companies 

Apparel  and  accessories 

Drugs -- 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

Food  

Fiirhilufe  and  housefurnishings 
General  merchandise 

Department  stores 

Limited  price  variety  Stores 
Mail-order  houses. 

Other  retail  stores 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies 


134 


20 
8 

11 

18 
6 

64 


46 

12 

6 


Profits  before  income  ta-xes 


1936-39 
average 


$267,  597 


8,915 
6,194 
4,520 
36, 955 
2,655 
200,621 


58,407 
72,738 
69, 476 


7,737 


1943 


$637,848 


36,805 
18,  210 
14, 122 
65, 027 
6,783 
482,  297 


225, 954 

138, 106 

2  118,237 


1944 


$757,  665 


40,706 
18,456 
13, 981 
77,097 
7,634 
586, 910 


266, 336 
162,511 
158.063 


Profits  after  taxes 


1936-39 
average 


$219, 380 


7,139 
5,136 
3,607 
30,  362 
2,172 
164,  908 


48,026 
61,621 
55,261 


1943 


$248, 553 


12,412 
6,619 
7,328 

•31,070 
2,263 

182, 026 


73,  633 

55, 357 

»  53, 036 


14,604 


12,881 


6,056 


1  6,  835 


1944 


$260,  211 


1  13,  232 
6,632 
6,357 

1  33, 687 
2,397 

192,  427 


78, 056 
56,545 
57,826 


I  5,  479 


»  Before  crediting  refund  of  taxes  due  to  carry-back  of  excess  profits:  Apparel,  $45,000;  food,  $404,000  in 
1943  and  $22,000  in  1944;  mail-order  houses,  $640,000;  and  other  retail  stores,  $154,000  iu  1943  and  $280,000  in 
1944. 

2  After  renegotiaton  refund  of  $1,062,000. 

Note.— Profits  are  shown  before  minority  interest  and  contingency  reserves,  which  are  deemed  to  be  non- 
allowable  appropriations  from  current  income. 
Division  of  Research,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Financial  Analysis  Branch. 
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Table  XII. — Profits  lefore  and  after  taxes,  19S6~S9  average,  1943,  and  1944- 

134  retail  trade  companies 


Total  of  all  companies 

Apparel  and  accessories 

Drugs.. 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

Food.. 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings 
General  merchandise 

Department  stores,. 

Limited-price  variety  stores. 

Mail-order  houses 

Other  retail  stores 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies 


134 


20 

8 

11 

18 

6 

64 

46 

12 

6 

7 


Profits  before  in- 
come taxes:  per- 
cent change  to 
1944  from— 


1936-39 
average 


+183.1 


+356.6 
+198.0 
+209.  3 
+  108.6 
+187.5 
+  192.5 
+356.0 
+123.4 
+127.5 
+66.5 


1943 


+18.8 


+10.6 
+1.4 
-1.0 
+18.6 
+12.5 
+21.7 
+  17.9 
+17.7 
+33.7 
-11.8 


Profits  after  taxes — 
percent  change  to 
1944  from— 


1936-39 
average 


+18.6 


+85.  3 

+29.1 

+76.2 

+11.0 

+10.4 

+16.7 

+62.5 

-8.2 

+4.6 

-9.5 


1943 


+4.7 


+6.6 
+0.2 

-13.3 
+8.4 
+5.9 
+5.7 
+6.0 
+2.1 
+9.0 

-19.8 


Table  XIII. 


-Profits  before  and  after  taxes,  1936-39  average,  1943,  and  1944- 
134  retail  trade  companies 

[Dollars  in  thousand] 


Distribution  by  1944  asset^size 


Total  of  all  companies. 


Under  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $24,999.. 
$25,000  to  $49,999. 
$50,000  and  over.. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies 


134 


39 
65 
14 
16 


Profits  before  income  taxes 


1936-39 
average 


$267, 597 


5,262 

36,292 

32, 243 

193,800 


1943 


$637,848 


22,690 

137, 169 

86, 413 

»  391,  576 


1944 


$757, 665 


23,247 
162, 620 
104,  542 
467,256 


Profits  after  tax3S 


1936-39 
average 


$219, 380 


4,088 

29,204 

26, 472 

159, 616 


1943 


$248,553 


1  8,  249 

I  49,  695 

1  28, 309 

J  162, 300 


1944 


$260, 211 


17,957 
152,639 
132,416 
167, 199 


1  Before  crediting  refund  of  taxes  due  to  carry-back  of  excess  profits:  Under  $5,000,  $18,000  in  1943,  and 
$151,000  in  1944;  $5,000  to  $24,999,  $272,000  in  1943  and  $22,000  in  1944;  $25,000  to  $49,999,  $136,000  in  1943  and 
$174,000  in  1944;  $50,000  and  over,  $772,000. 

*  After  renegotiation  refund  of  $1,062,000, 

Note. — Profits  are  shown  before  minority  interest  and  contingency  reserves,  which  are 
deemed  to  be  nonallowable  appropriations  from  current  income. 

Source:  Division  of  Research,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Financial  Analysis  Branch. 

Table  XIV. — Profits  before  and  after  taxes,  1936-39  average,  1943,  and  1944 — 

134  retail  trade  companies 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Distribution  by  1944  asset  size 


Total  of  all  companies. 


Under  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $24,999.. 
$25,000  to  $49,999. 
$50,000  and  over. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies 


134 


39 
65 
14 
16 


Profits  before  in- 
come taxes:  Per- 
cent change  to 
1944  from— 


1936-39 
average 


+183.1 


+341. 8 
+348. 1 
+224.2 
+141. 1 


1943 


+18.8 


+2.5 
+18.  6 
+21.0 
+19.3 


Profits  after  taxes: 
Percent  change  to 
1944  from— 


1936-39 
average 


+18.6 


+94.6 

+80.2 

+22.5 

+4.8 


1943 


+4.7 


-3.6 

+5.9 

+14.5 

+3.0 


•>- 


fCi 


u, 
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Table  XV. — Percentage  return  on  sales  and  net  worth  before  and  after  taxes, 

1936-39  average,  1942,  and  1943 


S        Number  of  companies 

Profits  before  income  taxes  as  a 
percentage  of— 

Profits  after  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of— 

Net  sales 

Net  worth  i 

Net  sales 

Net  worth  i 
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08 
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Trade 

5.0 

7.8 

7.9 

12.5 

26.1 

26.7 

4.1 

3.0 

3.0 
3.1 

10.3 

10.2 

10.1 

Retail *- 

116 

5.2 

7.8 

7.9 

12.9 

25.8 

26.1 

4.2 

3.1 

10.6 

10.2 

10.1 

Apparel    and    acces- 
sories   . 

18 
8 

10 
15 

6 
55 

4.2 

4.8 

4.3 
L6 

5.8 
6.3 

8.7 
7.1 

5.9 
2.3 

10.9 
9.7 

9.8 
8.3 

8.4 
2.2 

14.3 
9.6 

13.0 
16.0 

6.0 
8.6 

8.3 
13.7 

36.0 
29.1 

10.8 
18.8 

17.6 
27.0 

40.1 
36.9 

17.5 
17.6 

22.8 
26.6 

3.3 
3.9 

3.4 
1.3 

4.7 
5.2 

3.1 
3.3 

3.5 
1.0 

2.7 
3.8 

3.3 
3.0 

4.7 
1.0 

4.6 
3.6 

10.4 
13.3 

4.8 
7.0 

6.8 
11.3 

12.8 
13.3 

6.4 

8.2 

4.3 
10.5 

13.4 

Drugs 

13.6 

Eating  and  drinking 
places    -  .-  

9.7 

Food  2        

8.3 

Furniture  and  house- 
furnishings 

7.3 

General  erchandise — 

10.1 

Department  stores. 

Limited  variety  stores. 
Mail  order  houses 

38 

11 

6 

4.4 
8.5 
6.7 

9.0 

10.6 

9.7 

10.3 

10.5 

7.9 

10.9 
15.1 
15.4 

29.9 
24.6 
26.5 

35.7 
24.9 
19.7 

3.6 
7.2 
5.3 

3.3 
4.5 
3.8 

3.3 
4.2 
3.5 

8.9 
12.8 
12.2 

10.9 
10.4 
10.3 

11.6 

10.0 

8.8 

Otiier  retail  stores 

Wholesale..  

4 
17 

7.0 
2.4 

7.4 

7.4 

8.7 
7.7 

15.6 
6.4 

21.3 
30.0 

21.9 
35.2 

5.5 
2.0 

3.6 
2.4 

4.  2      12.  3      10.  4 
2. 3       5.  2       9. 9 

10.4 
10.4 

1 

1 

1  Net  worth  is  the  sum  of  common  and  preferred  stocks,  surplus,  and  surplus  reserves.  Calculations  are 
based  on  the  average  of  net  worth  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

»  Represents  food  chains  only.  Since  independent  food  stores  are,  for  the  most  part,  small  and  umncor- 
porated,  their  profits  are  not  reported  in  the  usual  sources. 

Source-  War  Profits  Study  No.  11,  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Basic  data  from  OPA  Financial 
Reports,  Moody's  Industrials,  and  Standard  &  Poor's  Corporat'on  Records. 

Table  XVI. — Sales  of  retail  stores  by  kinds  of  business,  1939  to  1944 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Kind  of  business 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

All  retail  stores 

42,042 

46,388 

55,490 

57, 552 

63,680 

69, 275 

Durable  goods  stores — - 

10, 379 

12,418 

15,604 

9,846 

9,339 

9,931 

Automotive  group 

5,549 

6,862 

8,544 

2,840 

2,751 

2,834 

Motor  vehicle  dealers                    

5,025 
624 

6,286 
576 

7,794 
750 

2,171 
669 

2,003 

748 

1,983 

Parts  and  accessories. --- 

851 

Buildin?  materials  and  hardware  groun       

2,735 

3.108 

3,862 

3,799 

3,366 

3,588 

Buildine  materials                 

1,761 
345 
629 

2,000 
399 
709 

2,435 
524 
903 

2,326 
493 
980 

2,079 
385 
902 

2,171 

Farm  imulements  ' 

393 

Hardware.- ^ 

1,024 

Home  furnishings  group 

1.733 

2,022 

2,611 

2,453 

2,258 

2,507 

Furniture  and  house  furnishing. 

1,200 
533 

1,392 
630 

1,787 
824 

1,820 
633 

1,785 
473 

1,989 

Household  appliances  and  radios 

518 

Jewelry 

362 

426 

587 

753 

964 

1,002 

Nondurable  goods  stores 

31,663 

33,970 

39,886 

47,706 

54,341 

59,344 

Apparel  group 

3,259 

3,441 

4.157 

5,193 

6,323 

6,814 

Men's  clothing  and  furnishings  

840 

1,323 

479 

617 

886 

1,413 

503 

639 

1,096 

1,690 

605 

766 

1,296 

2,175 

739 

983 

1,497 

2,893 

907 

1,026 

1,602 

Women's  apparel  and  accessories ._   

3,170 

Family  and  other  apparel . 

976 

Shoes 

1,066 
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Table  XYI.— Sales  of  retail  stores  by  kinds  of  business,  1939  to  1944 — Con. 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Kind  of  business 


Druq  stores 

Eating  and  drinking  places '." 

Food  group 

Grocery  and  combination ;.. 

Other  food. 

Filling  stations 

General  merchandise  group 

Department,  including  mail  order. 

General,  including  general  merchandise  with  food 

Other  general  merchandise  and  dry  goods 

Variety 

Other  retail  stores 

Feed  and  farm  supply 

Fuel  and  ice  

Liquor 

Book  stores,  news  dealers,  etc , 

Cigar  stores 

Florists 

Offlc«  equipment  and  supplies 

Other.. . 


1939 


1,563 
3,520 


10.165 


7,722 
:i443 


1940 


1.637 
3,874 


10,906 


2,822 


6,475 


3,975 
922 
601 
977 


3,859 


779 
1,014 
586 
205 
208 
149 
208 
710 


8,317 
2,589 


1941 


1,821 
4,796 


12.576 


9,604 
2.972 


1942 


2,185 
6,173 


15,766 


1943 


2,588 
8,034 


17,450 


2,954 


6,847 


4,266 
910 
636 

1,035 


4,311 


885 

1,140 

650 

223 

212 
164 

255 

782 


3,454 


7,931 


5,027 
991 
738 

1,175 


5, 151 


1,101 
1,260 
767 
274 
244 
194 
346 
966 


12,141 
3,614 


3,021 


9,015 


5.566 

1,158 

943 

1,348 


6,364 


1,660 

1.475 

1,037 

291 

293 

229 

320 

1,059 


13,270 
4,174 


1944 


2,845 
9,314 


2,453 


9,977 


6,132 
1,301 
1,119 
1,425 


7,516 


2,272 

1,600 

1,234 

333 

367 

268 

281 

1,161 


18,947 

14, 402 
4,545 


2,604 


10.853 


6,763 
1,388 
1,208 
1,494 


7,967 


2,319 
1,489 
1,456 


2,703 


Source:  Business  Statistics  Unit,  Department  of  Commerce,  Aug.  8, 1946. 
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Exhibit  68 

Study  of  Personal  and  Occupational  Characteristics  of  UC  Claimants  and 

Job  Openings  in  Three  Cities 

Prepared  by  War  Manpower  Commission 

Samplinff 

The  following  active  claims  study  is  based  on-  a  random  sample  of  slightly 
over  10  percent  of  the  claimants  reporting  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Columbus,  Ohio;  and 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  during  the  week  of  October  8,  1945.  The  study  also  includes 
a  similar  sample  of  claims  filed  and  becoming  inactive  during  the  8  weeks  of 
August  4  to  September  29,  1945.  The  job-opening  study  comprises  a  25  percent 
random  sample  in  Atlanta  and  Columbus  and  100  percent  in  Trenton. 

Eigh  turn-over  of  unemployment  compensation  claims 

In  each  of  the  three  cities,  slightly  over  40  percent  of  the  persons  filing 
claims  since  VJ-day  discontinued  their  claims  during  the  8-week  period  immedi- 
ately following  VJ-day.  Of  the  claimants  who  discontinued  reporting,  74  percent 
in  (^olumbus  to  93  percent  in  Atlanta  were  eligible  to  receive  benefits,  but  only 
16  percent  to  21  percent  drew  any  benefits.  Of  the  eligible  claimants,  53  percent 
in  Columbus  and  77  percent  in  Atlanta  discontinued  their  claims  before  drawing 
any  benefits.  Only  7  percent  in  Atlanta  and  26  percent  in  Columbus  stopped 
reporting  because  of  ineligibility  or  disqualification. 

Wom^en  predominate  among  claimants 

Most  of  the  claimants  were  women.  They  represented  60  percent  of  the  total 
in  Atlanta,  69  percent  in  Trenton,  and  77  percent  in  Columbus.  By  contrast,  the 
great  bulk  of  unfilled  jobs  was  open  to  men  only.  Relatively  few  jobs— 12  percent 
in  Trenton,  9  percent  in  Atlanta,  and  less  than  1  percent  in  Columbus— were 
open  to  both  sexes.  Of  the  job  openings  restricted  to  one  of  the  sexes,  from 
60  to  81  percent  specified  men  only. 

The  significance  of  the  concentration  of  women  in  the  claims  load  is  made 
even  clearer  by  comparison  of  the  actual  numbers  of  women  available  for  work 
as  compared  to  the  jobs  open  to  them. 


Trenton 

Atlanta 

Columbus.. 

Total 


Number  of 

women 
claimants 


5,655 
2,593 
3,442 


11, 690 


Number  of 
jobs  open 
for  women 


1,867 
2,411 

554 


4,832 


Age  of  claimants  reflects  changing  lal)or-market  cmiditions 

At  the  peak  of  wartime  manpower  shortages,  the  claims  rolls  included  a  large 
proportion  of  both  old  and  very  young  workers.  In  Atlanta  and  Trenton,  at 
least,  this  is  no  longer  true.  The  majority  of  claimants  in  these  areas  now  fall 
in  the  age  groups  in  which  earning  power  and  employment  opportunity  are  not 
generally  restricted  by  age.  More  than  half  the  men  in  Atlanta  and  Trenton  were 
between  30  and  50  years  of  age ;  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  women  were  be- 
tween 20  and  45.  Only  3  percent  of  the  men  in  Trenton  and  5  percent  in  At- 
lanta were  65  years  of  age  or  over,  while  1  and  2  percent  of  the  women  in  these 
areas,  respectively,  were  60  years  or  more. 

Older  claimants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rather  numerous  in  Columbus.  Here 
as  many  as  IS  percent  of  the  men  had  reached  (55  years  of  age,  and  an  additional 
34  percent  had  reached  their  fiftieth  birthday.  The  average  Columbus  woman 
claimant,  however,  was  like  the  women  in  Atlanta  and  Columbus,  between  30 
and  39  years  of  age. 

A  fear  that  nnemployment  benefits  would  discourage  the  return  of  young  per- 
sons to  school  is  not  substantiated  by  these  data.  In  none  of  the  three  areas 
were  as  many  as  5  percent  of  the  claimants  under  20  years  of  age. 


f 
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Bulk  of  claim/ints  laid  off  from  skilled  or  semiskilled  jobs 
fiirniolrrK™^/''''^'^.*?^  the  claimauts  were  last  employed  in  a  skilled  or  semi- 

tl  pni  o.ih'I''''^  !\T  ^  """"^^  ""^  ^^^  ^"^"^»  claimants  last  held  skilled  jobs, 
while  an  additional  44  percent  had  been  laid  off  from  semiskilled  jobs     While 

cfalmanr.hP  ^uiif  5  ''T'  '^'^^^^  ^^^'^^^^  «™^"S  the  Trenton  and  Columbul 
thn^  ?nl!'  ^''^  ,«*^t  fx!^  «"d  semiskilled  among  these  claimants  represented  more 
ren?elen?2f  nn  ''lo^'^  '"'^  "  Workers  last  employed  in  an  unski'lled  occupation 
3i.;T«  H  ?^  ^^  ^'rT"l  ""^  ^^^  (^oUimbus  workers.  9  percent  of  the  Trenton 
workers,  and  3  percent  of  the  Atlanta  workers. 

Pretvar  occupations  differ  from  last  occupation 

As  expected,  the  wartime  occupation  of  many  claimants  was  at  a  higher  skill 
^^^.?.,  tl""  P'**^'Y»''  J«b'  ^\"<^  ^'1^'ge  proportions  had  been  engaged  in  housework. 
Former  housewives  constituted  from  21  to  35  percent  of  the  claimants. 

in  Colunibus,  the  greatest  amount  of  occupational  shifting  had  occurred  among 
workers  who  had  been  employed  on  skilled  war  jobs.  They  made  up  27  i>ercent 
of  tlie  claimants  although  only  5  percent  had  held  a  skilled  job  before  the  war 
In  Atlanta  and  Trenton,  the  proportion  of  skilled  workers  increasetl.  but  not  so 
spectacularly,  and  the  r)roportion  of  semiskilled  workers  increased  somewhat. 
Ki  P^^P^^*t'«"  of  iinskilled  workers  among  claimants  did  not  change  appreci- 
^HZl^  l"iT.?^  Columbus,  but  decreased  significantly  in  Atlanta.  Service  oc- 
Tnd  CohiLbus  "^^'^  '"  Trenton,  but  suftered  signiticant  losses  in  Atlanta 

Job  openings  do  not  match  claim<ints'  skills 

uJ^^^u2  ?^T  ^7«/ ^disparities  between  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  for  claimants 
«f.l.l  ^  i"  ""^J?^?  ^^f  performed  by  them.  For  women,  clerical,  sales,  and 
seivice  jobs  constituted  from  40  to  61  percent  of  all  the  jobs  open  to  them;  yet 
on  y  lo  to  18  percent  of  the  women  claimants  had  last  worked  in  these  fields 
i^lZu^V"'!"-^  high  skills  were  all  but  closed  to  women  claimants  in  Atlanta,' 
notwithstanding  that  alin()st  a  fourth  of  rliem  had  last  worked  on  a  skilled  job. 
nr.ii  n  S;,  ?f  'i  /k^  Trenton  women  claimants  had  performed  semiskilled  work; 
only  a  fourth  of  the  openings  called  for  this  skilled  level.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
U)lumbus  women  had  handled  a  skilled  or  semiskilled  job;  only  28  percent  of 
the  openings  were  in  these  occupational  classifications.  P^x^ent  oi 

J  he  situation  was  just  as  striking  for  the  men  claimants.  Two  percent  of  the 
AUanta  nien  had  last  been  employed  on  an  unskilled  job;  59  percent  of  the  job 
?hnn  hf?f  th  '"^"  "^f^"^  classified  as  unskilled.  In  this  same  city  although  more 
than  half  the  men  claimants  had  worked  on  a  skilled  job,  only  15  percent  of  the 
openings  for  men  called  for  skilled  workers.  In  Columbus,  sldlled  wo  kers  who 
ma  le  up  almost  half  of  all  the  men  claimants,  were  required  for  only  7  percent 
i«  Ji'^i-'"^  *'r?oi*''^-  ^"  Trenton,  although  skilled  workers  were  in  relativelv 
tl^L  !^^  percent  of  openings,  28  percent  of  claimants),  semiskilled 

wo  kers  were  tvyice  as  numerous  proportionately  as  the  jobs  calling  for  their 

miskiHed  wotkers  "'''''^  ^^''"  ^^  ^^"'"''"^  ""^  ^^'^  ^^^  openings  were  for 

There  was  a  somewhat  closer  relationship  between  the  prewar  or  usual  oc- 
cupations of  the  claimants  and  the  occupations  demanded  for  the  available  lobs 
As  far  as  women  claimants  were  concerned,  the  dominant  vote  was  that  more 
than  40  percent  m  each  of  the  three  cities  had  been  a  housewife  or  had  no  work 
experience  before  the  war.  As  a  result,  there  appeared  to  be  proportion^Sv 
more  skilled  or  semiskilled  jobs  available  than  theVe  were  women  with  pre^^^^^ 
experience  at  such  skill  levels.  pie>vur 

This  picture  is  changed  somewhat  when  the  number  of  skilled  or  semi«?killed 
women  workers  (based  on  prewar  experience)  is  compared  with  the  number  of 
jobs  oiKMi  to  them  at  these  skills.  There  were  more  women  claimants  employed 
in  a  skilled  or  semiskilled  job  before  the  war  than  there  were  openings  for  them 
after  the  war  in  the  present  market. 

The  jobs  open  to  men  in  the  three  areas  represented  less  attractive  emplov- 
ment  opportunities  than  the  men's  prewar  skills  warranted  except  for  skilled 
or  semiskilled  occupations  in  Trenton,  which  represented  45  percent  of  local 
male  job  openings.  Thus,  49  percent  of  the  Atlanta  men  had  worked  in  a  skilled 
or  semiskilled  capacity  before  the  war,  but  only  30  percent  of  the  present  jobs 
called  for  those  skills.  By  contrast,  59  percent  of  the  jobs  open  to  njen  were  In 
unskilled  occupations ;  only  11  percent  had  worked  in  these  occupations  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  an  additional  3  percent  had  not  worked  at  all  These  dis- 
pjirities  were  also  apparent  in  Columbus,  although  not  quite  to  such  a  marked 
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degree.    In  all  three  cities,  the  number  of  clerical  and  selling  jobs  for  men  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  claimants'  prewar  pursuits. 

Jobs  offered  pay  much  less  than  last  job 

If  all  the  claimants  were  reemployed  on  the  jobs  listed  with  the  employment 
service,  they  would  be  receiving  a  cut  in  take-home  pay  averaging  from  34  to  49 
percent  for  men  and  from  49  to  53  percent  for  women.  These  percentages  are 
based  on  the  following  average  (median)  gross  weekly  earnings  of  claimants 
on  their  last  jobs  and  for  the  job  openings : 


Men 

Women 

Last  jobs 

Jobs  open 

Last  jobs 

Jobs  open 

Atlanta                          

$55. 75 
53.10 
62.30 

$28.30 
35.20 
37.15 

$46.40 
49.40 
66.90 

$21. 70 

Columbus     -     - 

25.55 

Trenton                            

29.00 

Although  the  fabulous  earnings  sometimes  ascribed  to  war  workers  are  not  in 
evidence  among  the  clfl5aimaiits,  their  mosterecent  take-home  pay  does  appear 
mythical,  in  many  cases,  in  comparison  with  wages  paid  for  the  open  jobs. 
More  than  half  of  the  Atlanta  men  earned  more  than  $50  a  week  on  their  last 
jobs.  Such  wages  can  be  earned  on  only  12  percent  of  the  jobs  open  to  men  in 
Atlanta.  More  than  half  the  jobs  listed  in  Atlanta  at  present,  however,  pay 
$20  to  $29  per  week ;  and  an  additional  5  percent,  less  than  $20.  More  than  60 
percent  of  the  Trenton  men  earned  $60  a  week  or  more  on  their  last  jobs.  Nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  the  available  jobs  pay  less  than  this  amount,  and  two  out  of 
three  pay  less  than  $40.  In  Columbus  the  situation  is  about  the  same — the 
majority  of  claimants  had  recent  earnings  of  $55  or  more,  but  now  only  7  percent 
of  the  jobs  pay  this  much. 

In  Atlanta  no  jobs  open  to  women  pay  as  much  as  $45  per  week ;  70  percent  of 
the  women  claimants  had  last  earned  this  much.  More  than  40  percent  of  the 
jobs  open  to  women  offer  less  than  $20 ;  only  1  percent  of  the  women  claimants 
had  had  such  low  earnings.  In  Columbus  no  jobs  open  to  "women  only"  offer 
as  much  as  $40  per  week ;  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Columbus  women  had 
last  earned  $40  a  week  or  more.  Trenton  women  claimants,  the  majority  of 
whom  had  earned  $55  per  week  or  more,  would  receive  this  pay  on  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  jobs  open  to  them. 

Some  of  these  disparities  are  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  workweek  from  48  to 
40  hours  and  a  consequent  loss  of  premium  overtime  pay.  By  itself,  however, 
such  a  reduction  in  hours  results  in  only  a  23-perceut  cut  in  weekly  earnings. 
Hourly  wage  rates  on  open  jobs,  in  fact,  were  37  to  48  percent  below  wage  rates 
last  earned  by  the  men  and  43  to  52  percent  below  wage  rates  last  earned  by  the 
women,  on  the  average. 


Men 

Women 

Last  jobs 

Jobs open 

I^ast  jobs 

Jobs  open 

Atlan  ta                                      .      

$1.10 
1.11 
1.18 

$0.57 

.72 

•         .75 

$0.95 

.99 

1.05 

$0.46 

Columbus                           

.54 

Trenton                                       -      

.60 

As  with  the  gross  weekly  earnings,  the  prospects  for  reemployment  at  previous 
wage  rates  were  considerably  narrowed  for  many  claimants.  Wages  of  $1  or 
moi-e,  paid  to  60  to  82  percent  of  the  men  claimants  on  their  last  jobs,  were 
offered  on  only  10  to  13  percent  of  the  jobs  open  to  men.  Although  only  3  percent 
of  the  Atlanta  men  had  last  been  paid  at  a  rate  of  less  than  60  cents  an  hour, 
these  wages  were  offered  on  63  percent  of  the  openings. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the  women  in  Atlanta  have  been  offered  jobs  paying 
90  cents  an  hour  or  more ;  68  percent  had  last  earned  this  much.  Two-thirds  of 
the  jobs  open  to  women  in  this  city  paid  less  than  50  cents  an  hour.  The  situation 
was  about  the  same  in  the  other  two  cities.  One  percent  of  the  jobs  oi^en  to  women 
in  Columbus  paid  as  much  as  80  cents  an  hour ;  this  wage,  at  least,  had  been  paid 
77  percent  of  the  women  claimants.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  jobs  open  to  the 
Trenton  women  offered  an  80-cent  wage  or  better ;  78  percent  had  been  employed 
at  such  rates. 
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ExmBiT  69 
Resolution  on  Minimum  Wage  Bill 

Whereas  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  has  become  obsolete  and  falls  far 
short  of  the  minimum  hourly  wage  necessary  to  provide  a  decent  and  desirable 
standard  of  living  in  America  today;  and 

Whereas  it  denies  minimum-wage  protection  to  a  large  segment  of  American 
workers ;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  tlie  District  of  Columbia  branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  endorses  the  Pepper  minim-um  wage  bill, 
S.  1349,  and  its  companion,  H.  R.  3914,  with  the  exception  of  that  sentence 
beginning  at  line  8  of  page  8  of  S.  1349  and  line  10  of  pjige  8  of  H.  R.  3914,  which 
we  recommend  be  amended  to  read :  "No  classification  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  race,  or  national  origin." 

Adopted :  District  of  Columbia  branch,  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Exhibit  70 
October  22,  1945. 

The  National  Council  of  Negro  Women  urges  immediate  revision  of  the  40- 
cent  minimum  wage  provided  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  We  support  President 
Truman  in  branding  the  40-cent  minimum  as  inadequate  and  join  him  in  calling 
upon  Congress  to  amend  the  act  to  achieve  fair  labor  standards  in  order  to 
guarantee  an  economy  of  full  production. 

We  give  support  to  the  provisions  of  S.  1349  and  H.  R.  3914,  which  call  for 
a  65-cent  minimum  now,  to  70  cents  after  1  year  and  to  75  cents  after  2  years. 

We  also  support  the  view  that  the  coverage  of  the  act  should  be  extended 
to  include  workers  not  now  protected,  including  children  employed  by  telegraph 
companies. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  idea  of  a  uniform  5-year  period  of  limitation, 
within  which  workers  may  recover  wages  due  from  employers  who  violate 
the  law. 

The  National  Council  of  Negro  Women  believes  that  if  these  provisions  are 
passed  by  Congress  we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  protecting  our  national 
purchasing  power  and  to  guaranteeing  an  abundance  for  all. 

Mary  McLeod  Rethune, 
Founder-President,  National  Council  of  Negro  Women.     . 


Exhibit  71 

National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
_       ^  -  Washingtoti,  D.  C,  October  2A,  19A5. 

Hon.  James  M.  I'^jnnell, 

Chairman,  Suhcomrhittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,. 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Tunhell:  The  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  which  is 
made  up  of  550  affiliated  leagues,  would  like  to  urge  the  passage  of  that  section 
of  S.  1349  which  propose  to  amend  section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

One  of  the  special  responsibilities  which  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has 
long  urged  as  a  responsibility  of  government,  in  the  general  interest,  is  control 
of  child  labor.  The  present  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  forbids  the  shii)ment 
in  interstate  commerce  of  goods  produced  by  child  labor,  but  it  does  not  specifi- 
cally forbid  an  employer  from  engaging  children.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  directly  forbid  any  employer  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from 
employing  any  oppressive  child  labor  as  now  defined  by  the  act  in  or  about  or  in 
connection  with  any  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Under  the  existing  act  there  are  loopholes,  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Western  Union  case.     If  the  employer  is 
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engaged  in  interstate  commerce  but  is  not  actually  producing  and  shipping 
goods  in  commerce,  the  children  in  his  employ  are  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  the  act.  The  consequence  is  that  children  under  16  may  be  given  jobs  which 
endanger  their  health  and  their  ultimate  development.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  simply  carry  out  what  must  have  been  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  it  enacted  the  original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act:  To  protect  the  young 
people  of  the  country.  It  will  expand  that  protection  to  include  as  many  busi- 
nesses as  are  now  covered  by  the  wage-and-hour  provisions  of  the  act. 
We  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anna  Lord  Strouss,  President. 


Exhibit  72 

Biennial  Report  (Years  1943-44)  op  the  Supervitor  op  Telephones  to  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  op  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for 
THE  Biennium  Ended  November  30,  1944 

(Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota:  N.  J.  Holmberg, 
(chairman),  St.  Paul;  Frank  W.  Matson,  St.  Paul;  Ray  P.  Chase,  Anoka; 
Oliver  A.  Ossanna  (secretary),  Minneapolis.  Telephone  department:  A.  N. 
Fancher,  supervisor;  Lucille  Koepp,  clerk-stenographer;  B.  F.  Baesler,  account- 
ant) 

Telephone  Department, 

Office  of  Supervisor  of  Telephones, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  30,  1944' 

To  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  report  of  the 
telephone  department  for  the  biennium  ended  November  30,  1944,  For  con- 
venience of  reference  and  analysis  there  is  included  a  brief  summary  of  the  appli- 
cations, petitions,  complaints,  and  inquiries  relating  to  telephone  subjects  filed 
with  the  commission  during  the  period. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  department  has  received  745 
applications,  petitions,  and  mquiries  relating  to  telephone  matters.  These  are 
classified  as  follows: 


1943 

1944 

2  years 

Rprv'iop  nnTTir>lftint<?                                                                       _-   

1 

2 

7 

14 

1 

Indptftrminat^  pprmits 

2 

Chn.no'ft  in  rafps                                                                

10 

14 

3 

17 

Purchase  and  sale                                                 --     

28 

Miscellaneous -- 

3 

Total  formal  cases                                 --- 

27 

30 

329 

24 

25 

310 

61 

Informal  rate  matters                                          

55 

Other  informal  matters .- -- 

639 

Total                                                            ---    -- 

386 

359 

746 

Respectfully  submitted. 


A.  N.  Fancher, 
Supervisor  of  Telephones. 
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Number  of  telephone  companies  reporting,  exchanges  operated,  and  stations  served  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1942  and  1943 


Number  of 
companies 

Number  of 

exchanges 

operated 

Number  of 
company- 
owned 
Stations 

Company  classification  (1942): 

1 

11 
46 
74 
96 
1,867 

192 

71 

97 

94 

101 

111 

442  059 

B. 

39, 919 
38  1^3 

c 

D 

20,769 

E :..:.""::: 

11,586 

F 

44, 374 

Total  1942 

2.095 

666 

596,890 

Company  classification  (1943): 

A 

1 

11 
46 
74 
96 
1,851 

192 
72 
93 
04 

100 
111 

462, 972 
41,095 

B 

C 

39,422 
21  4>'3 

D 

E 

11  934 

F 

45,657 

Total  1943 

2.079 

662 

622.563 

Formal  orders 


Docket  No 


Company 


M-2650- 


M-2635. 
M-2657- 


M-2613. 

M-2614_ 

M-2615 

M-2624. 

M-2632- 

M-2634. 

M-2640 

M-2642_ 

M-2645- 

M-2647- 

M-2649. 

M-2655. 

M-2669- 


SERVICE  COMPLAINTS 

Wastedo  Telephone  Co 

INTERMEDIATE  PERMITS  ISSUED 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co 

Citizens  Telephone  Co 

RATE  REVISIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Home  Telephone  Co. 

Comfrey  Rural  Telephone  Co 

Milan  Mutual  Telephone  Co 

Stacy  Telephone  Co..  

Qlyndon  Telephone  Exchange 

Farmers  &  Merchants  Telephone  Co 

Garvin  Telephone  Co 

Union  Telephone  Co 

Cannon  P^alls  Telephone  Co 

Haoska  Rural  Telephone  Co 

Winsted  Telephone  Co 

Akeley  Telephone  Co 

Hammond  Telephone  Exchange 


Exchange 


Wastedo 

Beaver  Creek.. 
Maynard 

Grand  Meadow 

Comfrey 

Milan 

Stacy 

Glyndon 

Lanesboro 

Garvin , 

Osage 

Carmon  Falls... 

Hanska , 

Winsted 

Akeley 

Hammond 


Date 


Aug.  29,1944 


Dec. 
Oct. 


2,1943 
2,1944 


Dec.  31,1942 

Do. 

Do. 
July  31,1943 
Jan.  1, 1944 
Dec.  31, 1943 
Mar.  31,1944 
May  1, 1944 
June  .30,  1944 

Do. 
July     1. 1944 
Oct.    31,1944 
Dec.  31,1944 


/ 
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Formal  orders — Continued 


Docket  Xo. 


M-2599. 
M-2616. 
M-2617. 
M-2619. 
M-2621. 
M-2623. 
M-2626. 
M-2627. 
M-2628. 
M-2629. 
M-2630. 
M-2631. 
M-26,32 
M-2633. 
M-263fi. 
M-2637 
M-2638 
M-2639. 
M-2641 
M-2643 
M-2644 
M-2646 
M-2648 
M-2650 
M-2651 
M-2652 

M-2653 

M-2654 


M-2618. 
M-2620. 


Sales  and  transfers  authorized 


Green  Lake  Union  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Green  Lake  Telephone  Exchange,  purchaser; 

telephone  line  serving  10  subscribers.    Dec.  18,  1942.  ,  .x.    tvt    *u 

H.  A.  Edlund,  an  individual  purchaser,  C.  L.  Rupe,  individual  owner  of  the  Northome 

Telephone  Co.    Feb.  11,  1943.  „     .  .   ^.  -^     ,  r*u 

Elmer  O.  Lukkasson,  Jr.,  an  individual  purchaser,  H.  A.  Edlund,  individual  owner  of  the 

Northome  Telephone  Co.,  Feb.  11,  1943.  ,     ,.         ^  », 

Maine-Star  Lake  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Maine  Co-operative  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser. 

Feb.  26,  1943.  ,  ^  ,.  ,  ,•  _ 

Home  Telephone  Co.,  a  corporation,  seller;  Lucas  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser,  rural  lines 

in  the  vicinity  of  Cottonwood.    Apr.  13,  1943.  .    ^.  .^     ,  v. 

Tintah  Telephone  Co.,  a  corporation,  seller;  Albert  Q.  Ewert,  an  individual  purchaser. 

Apr  21    1943. 
Euclid  Telephone  Co.,  Mrs.  Anne  Palen  Hardin,  individual  owner,  seller;  Ed  Hoeft,  et  al., 

purchaser.    Euclid  Telephone  Exchange.    June  28, 1943.  ^.    .    « 

Leo  A.  Frank,  individual  owner,  St.  Clair  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Eugene  A.  FitzhotT,  an 

individual  purchaser,  St.  Clair  Telephone  Exchange,  July  1,  1943. 
Central  West  Co.,  a  corporation,  seller;  L.  J.  Ollig,  an  individual  purchaser.  Lake  Benton 

Exchange     July  1.  1943.  .  ,     ^        ^ 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser;  Pine  Tree  Lake  Co-operative  Telephone  Co., 

seller,  rural  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Stillwater.    July  29,  1943. 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser;  Farmers  Telephone  Co.,  seller,  oertam  rural 

lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester.    Sept.  7, 1943. 
Akeley  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Leo  C.  Fischer,  an  individual  purchaser,  Akeley  Telephone 

Exchange.    Sept.  20,  1943.  ^     ,  ^  „,      . 

Glyndon  Telephone  Exchange,  seller;  F.  L.  Wetch,  an  mdividual  purchaser,  Glyndon 

Telephone  Exchange.     Nov.  9,  1943. 
Kandiyohi  County  Telephone  Co..  seller;  Kandiyohi  County  Public  Service  Co.,  purchaser, 

all  the  assets  of  the  Kandiyohi  County  Telephone  Co.  Nov.  15,  1943. 
Douglas  County  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Gardonville  Cooperative  Telephone  Association, 

purchaser,  all  the  assets  of  the  Douglas  County  Telephone  Co.  Dec.  14, 1943. 
Terrace  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Terrace  Co-operative  Telephone  Association,  purchaser, 

all  the  assets  of  the  Terrace  Telephone  Co.    Jan.  29,  1944. 
Felton  Rural  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Ansgar  J.  Borgen,  an  individual  purchaser,  Felton 

Telephone  Exchange.    Feb.  2,  1944 
Dead  Lake  &  Rush  Lake  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Dent  Star  Lake  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser, 

all  the  assets  of  the  Dead  Lake  &  Rush  Lake  Telephone  Co.    Feb.  2,  1944. 
Knife  Lake  <t  Whited  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  East  Knife  Lake  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser, 

all  the  assets  of  the  Knife  Lake  &  Whited  Telephone  Co.    Apr.  17,  1944. 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser;  Cannon  Valley  Line,  seller,  rural  Ime  m  the 

vicinity  of  Northfleld.    Apr.  17,  1944. 
Effington  Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Effington  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser,  rural  Imes 

in  the  vinciiiity  of  Parkers  Prairie.    Apr.  28, 1944. 
Ruthton  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Deuth  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser,  telephone  properties 

located  in  the  village  of  Holland.    May  11, 1944.  ,    „    .. 

Argyle  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  V.  L.  Bradley,  an  Individual  purchaser,  Argyle  Exchange. 

June  12  1944. 
Wastedo  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Cannon  Falls  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser,  rural  lines  in  the 

vicinity  of  Wastedo.    Oct.  2,  1944.  ^  „  ^^ 

Farmers  Telephone  Co.,  seller,  Clara  City  Telephone  Exchange  Co.,  purchaser,  all  the 

assets  of  the  Farmers  Telephone  Co.  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Clara  City.    July  6, 1944. 
Rheiderland  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Clara  City  Telephone  Exchange  Co.,  purchaser,  all 

the  a.ssets  of  the  Rheiderland  Telephone  Co.  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Clara  City.    July 

6  1944 
Kandiyohi  &  Chippewa  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Clara  City  Telephone  Exchange  Co.,  pur- 

cha.ser,  all  the  as.sets  of  the  Kandiyohi  &  Chippewa  Telephone  Co.  located  in  the  vicmity 

of  Clara  City.    July  6,  1944.  ^  ^  ,wv.  .. 

Central  Electric  &  Telephone  Co.,  seller;  Central  Telephone  Co.,  purchaser,  all  the  assets 

of  the  Central  Electric  &  Telephone  Co.  located  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.    Aug.  22, 

1944. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CASES 

Application  of  the  Westport  Telephone  Co.  for  permission  to  close  its  office  in  the  village 

ofWestport.    Feb.  16, 1943.  .  ^  .,         ..v,  ^u    a     a  t  „v« 

Petition  of  V.  Keith  Scott  et  al.  for  telephone  service  and  connection  with  the  Sanrt  Lake 
Township  Telephone  System.    Aug.  2,  1943. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CLASS  D  COMPANIES 


Fixed  capital 

Depreciation  reserve. 


Operating  income. 


Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance.— 

Depreciation. 

Traffic 

General 


Total  operating  expenses 

State  taxes 

Federal  taxes... 

UnooUectibles  and  other  deductions. 


Number  reporting— 74 


1942 


Amount 


$1,911,214 
799,011 


460.203 


108. 167 
68.941 

133. 519 
86.294 


Total  deductions. 


Net  income 

Ratio  net  income  to  fixed  capital. 

Subscribers  stations: 

Local 

Rural 


Total  company-owned. 

Service  stations 

Number  of  central  offices: 

Common  battery 

Magneto 

Automatic 


396, 921 

21,097 

7.332 

4,741 


430,091 


Average  per 
station 


$91.63 
38.31 


22.06 


5.19 
3.30 
6.40 
4.14 


19.03 

1.01 

.35 

.23 


1943 
1_ 


Amount 


$1. 963.  496 
855.  494 


507. 424 


120.415 
71.639 

145,020 
94,060 


20.62 


30,112 
1. 58  percent 


1.44 


9,911 
10. 946 


20,857 
5,181 

0 
7S 
12 


431.  134 

21,  375 

8,463 

4,495 


465,  467 


Average  per 
station 


$91.02 
39.66 


23.52 


5.58 
3.33 
6.72 
4.36 


19.99 
.99 
.39 
.21 


21.58 


41,  957 
2. 15  percent 


1.95 


^     la 
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10,240 
11.331 


21.  571 
5,277 
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SUMMARY  OF  CLASS  E  COMPANIES 


Number  reporting— 96 


1942 


Amount 


Fixed  capital. 

Depreciation  reserve. 


Operating  income. 


$980,719 
431, 191 


Average 
per  station 


1943 


Amount 


257,273 


Operating  cxf)enses: 

Maintenance 

Depreciation 

Traffic 

General 


Total  operating  expenses. 


67, 575 
32. 243 
94,601 
54,467 


$84.30 
37.07 


22.12 


$991,305 
453,8891 


Average 
per  station 


$82.73 
37.88 


238,886 


State  taxes 

T'^oflprftl  t.&.xPS  -    -- 

Uncollectibles  and  other  deductions. 


Total  deductions -  - 

Net  income 

Ratio  net  income  to  fixed  capital . 


10,763 
2,866 
2,973 


4.95 
2.77 
8.13 
4.68 


20.53 


284,388 


56,964 
34, 277 
99,098 
57,986 


23.73 


255,488 


Subscribers'  stations: 

Local- 

Rural 


Total  company-owned. 

Service  stations 

Number  of  central  offices: 

Common  battery 

Magneto 

Automatic 


1,785 


.93 
.24 
.26 


21.96 


15 


248,325 


11,416 
3,723 
2,353 


265, 817 


4.75 
2.86 
8.27 
4.84 


20.72 


.95 
.31 
.20 


22.18 


18, 571 


1.56 


0. 18  percent 


5,128 
6,505 


11,633 
5,142 

4 

90 
7 


1. 87  percent 


5,326 
6,656 


11,982 
6,322 
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Exhibit  73 
Data  Prepared  by  Federal  Communications  Commission 

explanatory  statement 

The  data  contained  in  the  attached  tables  were  taken  from  the  annual  reports 
filed  bv  the  telephone  carriers  with  the  FCC  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1944,  which  annual  reports  are  public  documents  and  are  open  to  inspection. 

The  telephone  carriers  covered  are  those  outside  the  Bell  System  proper,  classi- 
fied as  A  and  B  filing  the  Form  M  annual  report  and  having  average  annual 
gross  operating  revenues  exceeding  $50,000. 

The  carriers  do  not  report  the  number  of  telephones  to  each  exchange,  but 
merely  the  number  of  exchanges  and  the  number  of  telephones,  and  while  the 
average  number  of  telephones  per  exchange  may  be  less  than  500  in  a  few  instances, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  carrier  mav  have  at  least  one  exchange  with  500  or  more 
telephones.  In  the  computations,  the  midpoint  of  the  hourly  rate  intervals  was 
used  and  time  worked  was  considered  on  the  basis  of  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
vear.  ,    ,  . 

*  There  are  48  carriers  included  in  the  tables,  divided  into  two  main  groups: 
(1)  Those  having  no  affiliation  with  the  Bell  System,  and  (2)  those  having  minor 
afl^liation  with  the  Bell  Svstem.  The  first  group  is  further  subdivided  to  show 
(a)  the  carriers  other  than  the  general  telephone  corporation  group  and  (6)  the 
carriers  of  the  general  telephone  corporation  group. 

Analysis  of  the  proposition  of  raising  all  employees  below  65  cents  an  hour  to  65 
cents  and  all  below  75  to  75  cents,  of  48  independent  telephone  earners  having  500 
or  more  telephones  per  exchange 

[Prepared  by  Federal  Communications  Commission— Dec.  1, 1945] 

SUMMARY 
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Item 

Independents  not  af- 
filiated with  Bell 

Independents    with 
minor  Bell  afTilia- 
tion 

Total  independents 

N umber  of  exchanges 

Number  of  telephones 

Operating  expenses,  including  other 
than  Federal  income  and  excess- 
Drofits  taxes         -- 

718 
530, 388 

$17,481,672 
$8,463,001 

485 
254,245 

$8,02.5,414 
$3,727,444 

1,203 
784,633 

$25,  507. 086 

Net  operating  income  before  Federal 
income  and  excess-profits  taxes 

$12, 190, 445 

65  cents 

75  cents 

65  cents 

75  cents 

65  cents 

75  cents 

Number  of  emolovees  below 

3.641 
$1, 365.  790 

38.40 
$1,173,487 

6.71 

13.87 

3,991 
$2,165,514 

53.33 
$1,857,292 

10.62 

21.95 

3,020 
$1. 193,  232 

41.29 
$1,064,314 

13.26 

28.55 

3,215 
$1,846,378 

58.26 
$1,647,675 

20.53 

44.20 

6,661 
$2, 559, 022 

39.70 
$2,  237, 801 

8.77 

ia36 

1 

7,206 

Amount  of  increase  if  raised  to. 

Pprrpnt  of  inrrease                   

$4,011,892 
55.49 

Net  increase  (less  construction  cost). . 

Percent  net  increase  to  operating  ex- 
Iienses  including  other  than  Fed- 
eral income  and  excess-profits  taxes ^ . 

Percent  net  increase  to  net  operating 
income  before  Federal  income  and 
<»To*>ss-nrofits  ta.ves             

$3, 504, 967 
13.74 
28.76 

EXPLANATION 

Analvsis  of  the  proposition  of  raising  all  employees  below  65  cents  an  hour  to 
65  cents  and  all  below  75  to  75  cents  of  28  independent  telephone  carriers  not 
affiliated  with  the  Boll  Svstem  having  500  or  more  telephones  per  exchange. 

Showing  for  1946  the  estimated  effect  on  reduction  in  Federal  taxes  on  income 
and  wage  increases  on  net  operating  income  and  the  ratio  of  net  operating  in- 
•come  to  net  telephone  plant  in  service,  assuming  1944  data  as  base. 

(Prepared  by  Federal  Communications  Commission  December  1,  1945.) 
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Frequency  distribution  of  employees,  excluding  officials  and  managerial  assistants, 
by  hourly  wage  intervals,  of  48  independent  telephone  carriers  having  500  orr  more 
telephones  per  exchange  reporting  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  at 
end  of  October  1944 


Hourly  wage  interval 

28  independent  carriers 
having  no  alTiliation 
with  Bell 

20  independent  carriers 
having  minor  affilia- 
tion with  Hell 

Total  48    independent 
carriers 

Number 

Percent  of 
total 

Number 

Percent  of 
total 

Number 

Percent  of 
total 

Less  than  $0.40 

488 
1,234 
747 
511 
323 
338 
199 
151 
230 
251 
614 
426 
144 
111 

8.46 

21.40 

12.95 

8.86 

5.60 

5.86 

3.45 

2.62 

3.99 

4.35 

10.65 

7.39 

2.50 

1.92 

383 

1,336 

472 

380 

238 

211 

124 

71 

139 

111 

131 

90 

31 

12 

10.27 

35.83 

12.  66 

10.19 

6.38 

5.66 

3.33 

1.90 

3.73 

2.98 

3.51 

2.41 

.83 

.32 

871 
2.570 
1,219 
891 
561 
549 
323 
222 
369 
362 
745 
516 
175 
123 

'  9.17 

$0.40  to  $0.44 

27.06 

$0.45  to  $0.49 

$0.50  to  $0.54 

12.84 
9.38 

$0.55  to  $0.59 

5.91 

$0.60  to  $0.64 

5.78 

$0.65  to  $0.69 

3.40 

$0.70  to  $0.74 

2.34 

$0.75  to  $0.84 

3.89 

$0.85  to  $0.94 

3.81 

$0.95  to  $1.14.. 

7.85 

$1.15  to  $1.34 

5.43 

$1.35  to  $1.54. 

$1.55  and  over 

1.84 
1.30 

Total 

5,767 
3,641 
3,991 

100.00 
63.13 
69.20 

3,729 
3,020 
3,215 

100.00 
80.99 
86.22 

9.496 
6. 661 
7,206 

100.00 

Number  below  $0.65 

70.  14 

Number  below  $0.75. 

75.88 

Exhibit  74 

Statement  of  Senator  Francis  J.  Myers,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania, 
Before  the  Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee  Regarding  S.  1349, 
THE  Minimum  Wage  Bill 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  urge  that  the 
bill  before  this  committee,  S.  1349,  be  given  favorable  consideration  and  that  it 
be  rep>orted  out  of  committee  in  its  present  form  as  soon  as  possible.  By  increas- 
ing the  present  minimum  wage  rate  to  65  cents  and  by  extending  covers^e  to 
maritime  and  agricultural  processing  workers  who  are  not  now  effected  by  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  the  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  1906  by  the  recently  deceased  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan.  In  hi.s 
book  The  Living  Wage,  Monsignor  Ryan  states:  "The  laborer's  right  to  a  living 
wage  is  as  valid  as  his  right  to  life;  the  difference  is  merely  in  degree  of  imfwr- 
tance.  The  state  is  morally  bound  to  compel  employers  to  pay  a  living  wage 
whenever  and  wherever  it  can,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  success,  put  into  effect 
the  appropriate  legislation." 

The  enactment  of  S.  1349  is  a  step  that  is  long  overdue;  furthermore  failure  to 
enact  this  bill  will  seriously  effect  the  smooth  operation  of  our  economy. 

Since  1938  when  the  P'air  Labor  Standards  Act  went  into  effect  the  co.'t  of 
living  increased  approximately  one-third,  causing  the  present  statutory  rate  of 
40  cents  per  hour  (which  even  in  1938,  according  to  budget  estimates,  failed  to 
provide  adequate  subsistence)  to  trail  far  behind  the  living  wage  rate  and  the 
wage  rate  now  being  paid  the  majority  of  the  workers:  In  the  words  of  President 
Truman,  the  Fair  Laoor  Standard  Act,  in  its  present  form,  has  become  "obsolete." 
The  pro|X)sed  65  cents  minimum  which  would  be  put  into  effect  under  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  75  cent  rate  which  would  become  effective  two  years  hence  would 
yield,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  an  estimated  $1,300  and  $1,500 
per  year,  respectively,  provided  continuous  and  regular  employment  were  avail- 
able to  the  workers.  This  is  barely  the  minimum  cost  of  an  adequate  family 
budget  at  the  present  time.  Furthermore  it  is  the  rate  that  is  now  in  effect 
among  80  percent  of  all  factory  workers. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  most  of  the  major  industries  are  already 
paying  high  wages,  particularly  the  basic  steel  industry  and  nearly  all  branches  of 
the  metal-working  industries,  there  are  still  a  number  of  industries  such  as  textile 
and  apparel,  tobacco,  fertilizer,  stone  and  clay  products,  and  leather  products 
where  the  workers  receive  less  than  65  cents.  The  Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural 
and  Allied  Workers  Union  of  America  has  estimated  that  11,250  cigar  workers  in 
Pennsylvania  receive  less  than  65  cents  per  hour  and  a  considerable  number  of 
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the  5,000  cannery  workers  in  the  State  are  paid  ^^^de^JJ^^f^:^;;^^.^^^^^^  ^'h^ 
no  exact  figures  are  available  on  the  rates  P^^d  textile  and  lumber^  orkersn^n^^^ 
been  generally  revealed  that  large  numbers  of  the  approximately  180,000^^^^^^^^^ 
vania  textile  workers  and  a  considerable  number  of  workers  in  the^^^^^ 
pulpwood  products  receive  less  than  6o  cents.     The  ^PJ^^^^^^^^;""^^^^^  lo 

NIachine  Workers  of  America  estimate  that  of  their  l^O.^OO  members  a^^^ 
percent  are  paid  below  the  65-cent  minimum.  ^  Of  those  P/f^^fl*^^\*^^'^^^^^ 
ized  thepercentage  is  as  high  as  30  percent.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  women 
workeiX-this  indiistry  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ^^^  >^'age  rates^ 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  read  you  a  portion  of  a  letter  fr^^.^^^X  who  Fn  his 

dent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers,  branch  >.o    10  ^^  ho  m  ms 

own  words  tells  what  this  legislation  will  mean  to  the  ^^osiery  ^^  orkers  ^  members 

%EAR  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  ^.^^lery  workers  ^ ho  are  rnemben^ 

of  Branch  No.  10,  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers,  Reading   Pa.,  1  am 

calling  your  attention  to  the  Pepper  .n^i'^i^^^n^-^'^g^.^^i^' .^'^^Ju^,!,^  ^nd  increase 
which  will  provide  an  immediate  minimum  wage  of  65  cents  P^^^hour,  ana  increase 
minimum  wages  to  70  cents  per  hour  during  the  second  year  and  75  cents  per  hour 

'""X^ie^: :^uc^tLl^^^^^    full  employment.     However,  /uU  employme^^^^^^^^ 
substandard  wages  can  only  become  a  disguise  for  human  ^^fPl^^^^^^^^^^^^/,^^^^^^^^ 
whose  workers  are  paid  so  little  that  they  cannot  purchase  the  goods  and  sem 
thev  produce  can  never  be  a  fully  employed  nation      Workers  must  be  ai^^e  to 
earn  enough  money  to  maintain  their  health  and  welfare  in  order  to  live  a  truly 

democratic  life  in  this  great  democracy  of  ours.  r^^„^++;„„  ^nr  own  oeople 

"Let  us  hope  that  victory  has  not  been  in  vain,  by  forgetting  our  own  peopie 
who  have  done  so  much  to  preserve  a  real  honest-to-goodness  democratic  nation. 
Ftr',^  yL^an  reahze  how  i^mportant  this  65-cent  minimum  wage  is  to  our  people 
and  whafit  means  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  whole  Nation. 

"Sincerely  yours,  ''James  W.  Batz." 

The  benefits  of  a  living  wage  are  confined  not  "J^^i^^  ,^^ ^^e  substandard 
worker  Its  advantages  extend  to  every  class  of  worker  and  every  We  or  em 
nlmer  Inci^ased  wLes  among  the  lowest  paid  workers  means  an  mimed  ate 
e^rx^ndituV^  K^^^  services  and  this  will  tend  to  support  a  high  level  of 
3ucik>rand  fuU  employment.  Furthermore  low  wage  rates  tend  to  depress 
hiKh  wage  rates  in  the  same  area  and  in  neighboring  areas.  business 

The  protests  from  emplovers  who  claim  they  will  have  to  go  out  of  business 
shoTdd  Tcen^s  b^me  the  minimum  wage  rate  do  not  ^^^ J^^^.^^J^^^  "^^^^ 
fiPflfion  Most  emplovees  of  major  manufacturing  industry  groups  aireaay 
loor^e'65  cents  peThour  Onlv  330,000  employees  in  manufactunng  industries 
TceZe  less  than ^50  cents  Even  among  those  industries  that  pay  a  substantial 
proi^rt  oToftheif  Irke^^  less  than  65  cints  an  hour  -^^yo  the  w^orkers  received 
almost  as  much  as  65  cents.  Thus,  the  increase  m  pay  rolls  tha^  hrrelatiVelv 
nniroH  to  raisp  all  these  workers  to  the  65-cent  minimum  would  be  relatively 
small  In  onlv  three^dustrv  groups  would  pav  rolls  be  increased  by  more  than 
5^rcent   ToLco   U^p^^^^^^  lumber  and  timber  products,  9  percent;  and 

L^iTes   6  percent      wlge  payments  in  these  three  industries  typically  constitute 
^nlv  about'^nTquart^  vahie  of  the  product  and  considerably  less  than 

'' Wt^tk?4Kc"n^^  -re  cited  of  establish- 

ments that  woldd  have  to  go  out  of  business  resulting  in  «enoii^|  imempbyment. 
Actuallv  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  serious  resut^^^^^^ 

There  are  inefficient  producers  m  practically  all  "f  ^  f  "^^' f^^^,^,f,[,^g'thlt 
pnnstAntlv  failinc  with  or  w  thout  a  minimum  wage.  It  is  not  si  rprihing  tnat 
some  of  tLs^S^lanie  their  failure  on  the  minimum  wage,  other  "Goverriment 
inSrfe  ence ''    But  it  will  usuallv  be  found  that  competitors  of  these  Anns  in  the 

le  communities  continue  to  operate  and  -^f  ^^^  ^^L^e  proiLer^^^^^^^^^ 
hv  thp  minimum  wage.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  some  proauccrs  are  so 
iriV^ffideS^tCthrv  cannot  stay  in  business  without  being  subsidized  from  the 
w^fes  o?  thefr  ow^^  The  minimum  wage  is  particularly  designed  to  put 

'^rwiU  betoi^Tlhat  most  employers  will  pay  the  ---- -.^of^-rar^d 
pro  e^ts  them  from  unfair  competititon.  IVIr.  Baer  nian^f^^^^u^  In  a  letter 
Rayon  Throwsters,  supports  the  65-cent  minimum  for  this  reason.  In  a  letter 
to  me  he  writes: 
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"The  Baer  Co.  has  been  in  the  business  for  50  years  and  we  consider  that 
minimum  wages  are  absohitely  an  essential  thing  if  utter  chaos  is  to  be  averted. 
We  have  seen  the  times  when  through  competition  we  have  been  forced  to  bring 
w^ages  to  an  absohitely  ridiculous  figure  and  we  feel  that  if  we,  as  well  as  our 
competitors,  have  an  irreducible  minimum  it  will  endow  to  the  advantage  of  not 
only  our  labor  and  ourselves  but  also  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  We  likewise 
believe  that  the  small  added  expense  that  would  have  to  be  made  and  the  price 
of  the  finished  product  would  be  that  small  that  it  would  not  harm  the  sales  of 
the  products  representing  these  minimum  wage  structures.  We  have  seen  a  lot 
of  economic  experiments  in  America — some  have  been  good  and  some  have  been 
bad.  However,  this  is  to  be  expected.  We  feel  that  adequate  wages  and  just 
minimum  hours  are  things  that  should  remain  and  stay  with  the  textile  industry. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  textile  in  America  create  a  large  employment  pool  and  if 
our  people  can  be  given  fair  wages  it  must  follow  the  collective  purchasing  power. 
This  would  be  a  very  sizable  sum.  We  therefore  ask  you  to  use  your  good 
influence  in  seeing  that  this  textile  field  receives  and  gets  a  fair  minimum  wage 
and  that  same  shall  be  retained  regardless  of  peacetime  conditions.  The  opposite 
of  any  other  action  but  this  means  a  chaotic  labor  market  with  wages  of  15  to  20 
cents  per  hour.  It  will  likewise  mean  labor  disturbances,  uncalled  for  union 
action,  etc.  The  writer  has  gone  to  business  school  and  knows  there  is  something 
like  "the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  at  the  same  time  can  see  no  reason  why 
this  law  can't  operate  at  a  fair  livable  minimum  wage  as  well  as  an  unfair,  unlivable, 
unjustifiable  starvation  condition.  We,  likewise,  feel  that  if  all  our  competitors 
are  made  to  pay  the  same  irreducible  minimum  it  would  put  none  of  us  in  an  unfair 
competitive  position." 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  minimum  wage  stimulates  improved 
organization  and  the  introduction  of  efficient  equipment  and  methods.  Often 
the  savings  resulting  from  these  improvements  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the 
higher  wage.  In  a  study  of  the  seamless  hosiery  industry,  after  the  enactment 
of  the  FLSA  in  1938,  it  appeared  that  about  10  percent  of  the  establishments  in 
the  industry  were  faced  with  serious  operating  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  instances  where  an  adaptation  of  the  machinery  permitted  so  great 
an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  labor  that  labor  costs  were  lower  after  the 
25-cent  minimum  wage  became  effective  than  they  had  been  before. 

I  am  confident  that  just  as  occurred  with  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  1938,  enactment  of  the  65-cent  minimum  hourly  wage,  and 
increasing  this  minimum  to  75  cents  in  2  years  (which  sum  is  barely  adequate  to 
provide  minimum  subsistence)  will  greatly  benefit  industry  and  labor.  Further- 
more these  benefits  will  far  outweigh  any  resulting  hardship  to  individually 
isolated  plants. 
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[From  Survey  of  Current  Business,  October  1944] 

RETAIL   SALES   AND   CONSUMER   INCOMES 

By  Louis  J.  Paradise,  Chief,  Business  Statistics  Unit,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 

Domestic  Commerce 

Although  retailers  as  a  group  have  experienced  record  sales  throughout  the 
war  period,  the  uneven  flow  of  civilian  goods  resulted  in  significant  distortions 
and  shifts  in  the  volume  of  sales  by  various  lines  of  trade.  As  a  consequence, 
most  retailers  increased  their  sales  with  favorable  profit  returns;  some  that 
felt  the  full  impact  of  shortages  in  particular  lines  were  less  favorably  situated. 
All  are  now  concerned  about  the  prospect,  once  the  flow  of  income  turns  down- 
ward as  it  will  with  the  collapse  of  Germany. 

The  end  of  the  European  phase  of  the  war  will  be  the  s'gnal  for  the  resumption 
of  the  production  of  numerous  civilian  goods  whose  supply  has  been  greatly 
curtailed  since  Pearl  Harbor.  It  is  certain  that  not  all  types  of  these  goods  will 
come  on  the  market  at  the  same  time.  Increased  supplies  of  some  items  will  be 
available  almost  immediately — those  requiring  no  conversion  of  facilities,  such 
as  gasoline  and  clothing.  Many  other  products,  however,  such  as  x>assenger 
automobiles,  will  require  months  before  the  first  units  are  produced,  and  a 
high  volume  of  output  will  take  a  considerably  longer  period.    During  readjust- 
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ment  from  war  to  civilian  production,  retailers  i".  P^^.^if."^?;/."! 

cerned  not  only  with  the  speed  of  the  reconversion  and  the  timing  of  produc 

tion,  but  also  with  the  volume  and  character  of  the  ^f^^^^  j^l^^^'^^l^^^^^^tiou 

In  view  of  the  many  perplexing  problems  which  retailers  f^^^^^^l^^^"^'^^^ 
of  the  factors  affecting  the  volume  of  retail  trade  «J^««1^  Pf.^;^  ,^^V  ^  ^f„^" 
ing  the  outlook  for  the  near  future.    This  report  ^PP^aises  the  status  of  re^^^ 

tride  by  kinds  of  business  in  1944.  the  peak  year  of  ^."^^  ^^^^f  o/'  ons^^^^^^ 

how  retail  volume  is  affected  by  changes  in  purchasing  l^^^l^^^^^'^J^'l^^^' 

The  outlook  for  retail  trade  during  the  transition  VeTiod^j\^^^^^^^^^ 

But  of  more  fundamental  importance  is  the  analysis  o^^l^^^^^fj^^  ^^^'^^^^/.^^^^ 

of  business  are  related  to  consumer  incomes,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  m^^^ 

ner  in  which  these  relations  can  be  used  as  guides  to  the  analysis  of  postwar 

markets. 

Rexord  Reh-att.  Sales  in  1944 

An  outstanding  development  during  the  war  P^^i^^-Tf  "^,  ^f  ^V^^7ai?  sales^of 
nectations  of  manv— has  been  the  steady  increase  in  retail  sales.  In  1944,  sales  or 
?eTan  s'tS?es  a"re  estiniated  to  reach  a  t.Ll  of  $67  000,000  000.  J^  'above lolf 
dollar  aggregate  on  record— 60  percent  above  1939,  and  20  Pf r^-eiit  above  1941. 
This  means  t^^^^^  the  average  ivery  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  will 
spend  $510  in  retail  stores  this  year,  compared  with  an  expenditure  of  $430  m 

^^A  large^lro^^^  the  sales  rise  since  1939,  however,  is  accounted  for  by 

hicher  nrices     An  accurate  measure  of  price  changes  in  a  war  period  is  difficult 
<  ^cm^^^  existing  measures  probably  understate  the  actua   price  increase^ 

Nevertheless  the  specially  constructed  index  of  prices  applicable  to  purchases 
at  rS  Ses  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  ^  gives  a  rough  measure  of  the 
fnfluence  of  changes  in  prices  on  sales.  On  the  basis  of  this  index,  about  70  percent 
of  the  entire  increase  in  retail  sales  from  1939  to  1944  is;^ accounted  for  by  higher 
prices  After  allowing  for  the  price  change,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  goods 
mmhasedn  retail  stores  reached  a  peak  in  1941.  Despite  the  wartime  shortages 
orimnv  consuiner  goods  which  have  developed  since  that  year  he  Quantity  of 
goods  purdiase  in  1944  was  only  about  5  percent  less  than  in  1941,  and  exceeded 
1939  purchases  by  perhaps  15  percent.  A  comparison  of  total  retail  sales  and 
retail  prices  is  shown  in  chart  1. 

Chabt  1.— Sales  of  Retail  Stores  and  Retail  Prices 
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Source  :  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


»  For  a  description  of  this  index,  see  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  1943,  p.  6. 
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^i^rfhf."^  ^^^  quantity  of  goods  purchased  this  year  at  retail  outlets  will  be 
distributed  among  fewer  consumers  than  in  the  preceding  war  years  because 
several  millions  of  our  armed  forces  are  overseas.  Taking  this  fact  into  consid- 
tfilS']  '^  appears  that  the  per  capita  quantity  of  goods  purchased  at  retail  stores 

tw^ii'^2''  f  Tfi  ^"^^  ^^  "^^^  ^^  1^1-  T^^««  ^^^  observations  make  it  clear 
that  the  effect  of  the  war  on  retail  trade  has  been  to  halt  the  rise  in  the  quantity 

subftmltlafir  """  '"   ''''^'"''"  ^^'''  '^^^^'  ^^^"^  ^«  ^"^^^"   the  volume 

There  has  been,  of  course,  some  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  goods  available 

sr;^s  S:.^'p  nrn/"[I.^"'"'"Vl"  *^^  «^"""^  «^  services  LsoS  wfthtlfe 
sales  These  mod  fy  the  quantity  comparisons  to  some  extent,  but  in  no  way 
qualify  the  general  picture  of  high  domestic  consumption  during  the  war 

Sales  Versus  Purchasing  Poweb 

That  consumers  would  have  purchased  more  goods  had  the  usual  variety  been 

chfrt''^  '  ThP?h?.'^l^""'  'l'^  "^?  ^^^''•^"^  ''''''  ^^''  performance  as  is  showVtS 
fn^HM/oi  .fK*^^  /  f^!'^^  ^^'^  ''^''^^  relation  between  the  disposable  income  of 
individuals  their  total  income  remaining  after  payment  of  personal  taxes)  and 
sales  of  retail  stores.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  the  20-vear^period  1922-41   the 

^ofin  V"f  "^"^^'^l^l.^^'  '''^'''  ''"^  '""^^'"^  ^^^  ^''''^  y^'-^^  f«»»  ^^ry  ^'l^sely  about  a  well 
defined  straight  line  representing  the  sales-income  relationship.     On  the  basis 
of  the  experience  covered  by  the  20-year  period,  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  dis 
posable  income  of  individuals  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  about  12  percent 
in  retail  sales.'    Expressed  in  other  terms,  the  relationship  implies  that  about  70 
percent  of  any  given  increase  in  disposable  income  went  for  purchases  of  goods  at 

The  persistence  of  this  close  correspondence  in  movement  through  the  peace- 
time  period  is  indeed  striking.  In  fact,  the  average  annual  error  in  the  sales  as 
computed  by  the  formula  '^  from  the  actual  sales  for  the  entire  period  is  only  14 
percent  while  the  maximum  error,  which  occurred  in  1940,  is  only  4  percent* 
This  meiuis  that  the  change  in  consumer  income  is  by  far  the  most  imnortant 
factor  that  retailers  need  to  consider  in  determining  the  ounook^fov  th^rhusi^ 

f^ut.^^^fi!^''^  ^""T*^  '\^Z''^'^  ^"'''^"  **''^  ^^  «  «^°^*'^^1  proposition  ;  the  significant 
feature  is  the  very  high  degree  of  correlation. 

Although  sales  and  income  have  followed  a  closely  related  pattern  in  the  peace- 
time years^  such  was  not  the  case  during  the  war  years.  The  chart  clearly 
indicates  the  effects  of  wartime  shortages  of  goods.  In  contrast  to  the  prewar 
years  when  all  points  were  close  to  the  line  of  relationship,  the  points  for  1942, 
1943,  and  1944  were  considerably  below  the  line.  It  follows  that  retail  purchases 
during  the  war  period  have  failed  by  a  wide  margin  to  keep  up  with  the  wartime 
expansion  in  incomes. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  if  supplies  had  been  freelv 
available  consumer  purchases  would  not  have  been  in  line  with  the  past  relation 
to  income.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  the  straight-line  relation- 
ship might  have  shifted  in  the  area  of  the  recent  high  levels  of  income  in  the 
absence  of  past  experience  at  these  levels,  nevertheless,  within  the  range  of  the 
past  experience  there  is  no  indication  of  a  shifting  of  the  line  as  income  increased 

Assuming^  therefore,  that  consumers  would  have  purchased  goods  in  accord- 
ance with  their  past  behavior,  it  is  estimated  that  retaD  sales  in  1942  would  hare 
exceeded  the  actual  sales  of  $13,000,000,000,  in  1943  by  $17,000,000,000  and  in 
1944  by  almost  $20,000,000,000.     In  other  words,  the  total  discrepan^'bftweeS 

$^,000,oUoOo'»^"'^  ''''^"''^  ^^^^^  '^"'''''^  ^^^  ^"""^  P^''^^   amounted  to  almost 


frtrJ^^L'iil"^*j^?i5****^*'Kr*',*'^  fitting  a  regression  to  the  data  from  1922-41  having  the 
dat™"  ^^'^®=^   (disposable  income),  where  A  and  o  are  constants  determined  from  the 

^Qlo^I^^  coi^  Vk^,?/"  regression  between  sales  and  income  using  the  data  for  the  period 
1922-41  :  Sales  (billions  of  dollars)  =   —  6.771 4-0.703  x  disposable  income      Thia  L  .Thi^ 

nhrrLt?'^"V\"^?.«Jr.«™.  \l^*  /^^^,"  ^"   ^««t"ote  2  a'boTe'^but  witwrthe  ?ai^e  of  the 
«?il7JtVi2"f®H  *?1/ *^,*     ^^  *^^  *^^  formulas  is  almost  identical.     This  formu  a  has  the 
advantage  that  it  ^ives  a  conservative  estimate  when  extrapolating  far  beyorid  the  ranel 
of  observations.     See  Henry  Schulz,  The  Standard  Error  of  a  Forecast  from  a  CnAe 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  June  1930,  pp.  11-57.  ^"'^^' 

^^r^i^  o    1^^^^  ^^   computed   as   the  difference  between   actual   sales  and  calculated   sales 
expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  calculated  sales.  v«ii-umxea  saies 

BnioJo^!f/^^"^*^  ^^®  obtained  on  the  basis  of  extrapolating  a  linear  regression  between 
sales  and  income  using  the  data  from  1922  to  1941  ;  see  footnote  3.  ot?iween 
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This  discrepancy  has  its  counterpart  in  the  greatly  increased  savings  of  indi- 
viduals. These  savings  took  such  forms  as  increased  cash  holdings,  purchases 
of  war  bonds,  and  reduction  of  debt.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  $50,000,000,000 
discrepancy  noted  above  is  about  equal  to  the  total  volume  of  liquid  savings  of 
individuals  in  the  3-year  period  1942-44,  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  normal 
increase  in  liquid  savings  which  would  have  taken  place  at  the  corresponding 
levels  of  income. 

The  wartime  restrictions  on  the  civilian  use  of  metals  and  other  critical  mate- 
rials had  their  impact  primarily  on  retailers  selling  durable  goods.  The  effect 
of  the  curtailment  on  sales  of  these  stores  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  while 

Chart  2.— Relationship  Between  Sai^s  of  All  Retail  Stores  and  Disposable 

Income  of  Individuals 
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in  1939  their  sales  constituted  25  percent  of  total  retail  sales,  in  1942  they 
accounted  for  only  17  percent  and  in  VM4  the  proportion  is  estimated  at  14  percent. 
Even  more  striking  is  the  contrast  in  tiie  sales  of  those  stores  with  the  sales 
of  the  nondurable  goods  stores,  in  relation  to  the  disposable  incomes  of  individuals, 
shown  in  chart  3.  In  the  peacetime  years  since  1929,  sales  for  each  proup  of 
stores  were  very  closely  associated  with  the  changes  in  incomes.  The  experience 
in  these  years  indicates  that  an  increase  in  the  disposable  income  of  10  percent 
resulted  in  a  rise  in  sales  of  durable  goods  stores  of  18  percent.*  This  increase 
in  sales  may  be  thought  of  as  the  sales-equivalent  of  income.  From  the  demand 
side  this  niay  be  termed  the  demand-elasticity.  The  sales-equivalent  for  the 
nondurable  goods  stores  is  much  less,  amounting  to  10  percent  or  a  one-to-one 
"equivalence.  This  means  that  the  demand-elasticity  for  durable  goods  is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  for  nondurables. 


Table  1. — Sales  o/ 

'  retail  stores 

* 

Total  retail  sales 
(MUions  of  dollars) 

Per  capita  retail  sales  > 
(dollars) 

Year 

1 

Current 
dollars 

1941 
dollars  * 

Current 
dollars 

1941 
dollars » 

1020                        

48.5 
24.5 
32.8 
42.0 
46.4 
55.6 
57.8 
63.8 
67.0 

44.5 
30.6 
36.4 
46.1 
50.0 
55.6 
50.9 
52.1 
53.5 

399 
195 
258 
321 
352 
418 
432 
480 
510 

366 

1933                           

244 

1935               

286 

1939                             

352 

1940                              - - 

379 

1041                                                

418 

i«42                             - 

380 

1943                         .   _ 

392 

1944 

407 

•  Sales  divided  by  population  exclusive  of  .servicemen  abroad. 

«  Dollar  sales  adjusted  for  chanpes  in  the  retail  price  index  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Since  1941,  however,  the  sales-income  relations  of  these  two  groups  of  stores 
have  shown  sharply  divergent  patterns.  The  upper  section  of  chart  3  pictures  a 
most  interesting  development,  namely,  that  sales  of  nondurable  goods  stores  in 
the  war  period  continued  to  increase  in  almost  the  same  relation  to  income  as 
in  the  prewar  vears.  That  they  were  very  slightly  below  the  line  of  relation- 
ship in  the  waV  years  is  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  the  greatly  reduced 
sales  of  filling  stations  resulting  from  the  sharp  cut  in  supplies  of  gasoline 
available  for  civilan  use. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  stability  in  the  nondurable-goods  outlets,  sales  of 
durable-goods  stores  fell  very  sharply  below  what  would  have  been  expected  on 
the  basis  of  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  It  is  this  group  of  stores  that 
account  for  practically  the  entire  discrepancy  between  the  potential  retail  sales 
and  the  actujil  sales  during  the  war  period.  For  the  3-year  period  1942-44  this 
discrepancy  between  sales  that  could  have  been  exi)ected  at  durable-goods  stores, 
in  view  of  the  high  levels  of  income,  and  ac-tiial  sales  amounted  to  $4r>,(!00,000,000. 
For  the  nondurable  goods  stores  the  discrepancy  was  less  than  5  billions.' 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  analysis  that  there  will  necessarily  be  a 
sales  gap  of  $50,00().000,(XX)  to  be  filled  by  consumers  at  retail  stores  after  the 
war  is  over.  The  deferred  demands  will  be  far  less  than  this.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  pent-up  demand  for  goods,  particularly  the  durables,  will  be  substantial, 
the  magnitude  of  this  demand  will  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  accumulated  sav- 
ings of  individuals  but  on  many  other  factors,  the  most  important  of  which  will 
be  the  prevailing  level  of  employment  and  of  consumer  incomes  in  the  post-war 
jrears. 

The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  wartime-spending  pattern  of  con- 
sumers is  that  there  was  no  apparent  spill-over  of  their  greatly  increased  in- 
comes into  the  purchase  of  nondurable  goods  as  a  result  of  the  severe  shortages 

•  See  footnote  2.  ,  ,       ^  ^  ,  ^  . 

'  These  results  are  based  on  the  following:  linear  regression  between  sales  and  Income 
U8in«  the  data  from  1929  to  1941  :  Sales  of  durable  goods  stores  (billions  of  dollars)  = 
—  6  946  +  0  259  X  disposable  income  (billions  of  dollars)  ;  sales  of  nondurable  goods  stores 
<biliions  of  dollars)  =0.3258  +  0.4466 X disposable  income   (billions  of  dollars). 
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of  durables.    This  result  has  an  '-P^^-^J-^^^e'farTe '^^^^ 

in  the  future     It  suggests  that  ^^I'^'^^l'^^Z^^^^^^  stability  in  rela- 

the  nondurable  goods  stores,  have  shown  »  ^.^J  "  f"  ,,,/^^^  through  periods 

tion  to  income.    This  was  true  even  though  the  ^^^'"7"^  P'^^*^^^.^^^ 

of  depression,  prosperity,  and  war.     On  the  basis  ^f J^^^^^^^^f ^f^^^^ar  TrTod 

seem  that  the  aggregate  sales  of  "'>n<l"/«b't^''^^^f  .n^^nmer  hicSSe^^^^^ 

Will  be  determine<i  almost  entirely  by  the  volume  of  consumer  incomes  prevaiu  g 

at  that  time. 

Saij:s  in  1944  by  Lines  of  Tkadej 
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could  only  be  filled  from  the  existing?  stock  pile.  The  problem  was  essentially 
that  of  how  lonjj  it  would  be  before  retailers  were  completely  sold  out  of  such 
goods.  The  vital  quest i;»n  in  early  1!>42,  therefore,  was  concerned  witli  the  extent 
of  the  curtailment  of  other  conimodilies  whose  output  was  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited or  curtailed  by  government  order.  Actually  the  output  of  these  items  was 
not  greatly  reduced  during  the  war  jieriod,  since  nearly  all  of  the  production  of 
nondurable  goods  lor  military  use  was  secured  from  an  expansion  in  total  output. 
The  wartime  changes  in  retail  sales  are  shown  in  table  2  which  gives  the  per- 
centage change  in  sales  for  25  kinds  of  retail  businesses  from  1941  to  1044.  All 
data  for  1944  are,  of  course,  preliminary  and  are  based  on  actual  information  for 

Table  2, — Sales  of  retail  stores,  by  kitids  of  busmess 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


Kind  of  business 


All  retail  stores. 


Durable  goods  stores 

Automotive  group.- 

Motor  vehicle  dealers 

Parts  and  accessories  

Building  materials  and  hardware 

Building  materials,.. 

Farm  implements. 

Hardware .- 

Home  furnishings  group 

Furniture  and  housefurnishings. 

Household  appliances  and  radio 

Jcw^elry 

Nondurable  goods  stores 

Apparel  group 

Men's  clothing  and  furnishings 

Women's  apparel  and  accessories 

Family  and  other  apparel... 

Shoes 

Drug  stores 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

Food  group 

Grocery  and  combination 

Other  food - 

Filling  stations 

General  merchandise  group.- 

Department,  including  mail  order 

General,   including   general   merchandise 
with  food    

Other  general  merchandise  and  dry  goods  .. 

Variety 

Other  retail  stores. 

Feed  and  farm  supply 

Fuel  and  ice. 

Liquor.- 

Other. - 


1939 


42,042 


10, 379 

5,  549 

5, 025 

524 

2.735 

1,761 

345 

629 

1,733 

1,200 

533 

362 

31,663 

3,  259 

840 

1,323 

479 

617 

1,563 

3,520 

10,  1<)5 

7,722 

2,443 

2.822 

6.475 

3,975 

922 
601 

977 
3,859 

779 
1,014 

586 
1,480 


1941 


65,637 


15, 635 

8,544 

7,794 

750 

3, 862 

2,  435 

524 

903 

2.642 

1,812 

830 

587 

40.002 

4.157 

1,096 

1,690 

605 

766 

1.875 

4.796 

12.  576 

9,604 

2,972 

3.  4.54 

7,931 

5,027 

991 
738 
1,175 
5,213 
1,119 
1,260 
811 
2,023 


1943 


63,818 


1944  1 


67,000 


9,480  ' 

2,751 

2,003 
748 

3.366 

2,  079 
385 
902 

2.399 

1,880 

519 

964 

54. 338 

6.323 

1.497 

2.893 
907 

1.026 

2.746 

8.034 
17.4.50 
13.  276 

4.174 

2.462 

9,965 

6,120 

1,301 
1,119 
1.425 
7.358 
1,962 
1,600 
1.386 
2,410 


9,620 

2,720 

1,900 

820 

3.710 

2.280 

430 

1.000 

2.  190 

1.730 

460 

1.000 

57.380 
6.  .550 
1.490 
3,140 
940 
980 
2,970 
9.070 

18,010 

13,840 
4.170 
2.560 

10.  .330 
6,350 

1,360 
1,160 
1,460 
7,890 
2,040 
1,700 
1.640 
2,510 


Percent 

change 

1941  to  1944 


+20 


-38 

-68 

-76 

+9 

-4 

-18 

+11 

-17 

-4 

-45 

+70 

+43 
+58 
+36 
+86 
+55 
+28 
+58 
+89 
+43 
+44 
+40 
-26 
+30 
+26 

+37 
+57 
+24 
+51 
+82 
+36 
+102 
+24 


'  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  data  for  the  first  8  months  of  the  year.    The  estimates  for  the  remaining 
months  of  this  year  were  based  on  the  projections  of  trends -established  in  the  first  8  months. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

the  first  8  months  of  the  year  only.  Sales  by  kinds  of  business  in  the  remaining 
months  of  this  year  are  expected  to  follow  the  seasonally  adjusted  trends  estab- 
lished in  the  preceding  months  and  the  totals  for  the  full  year  calculated  on 
this  basis  will  not  be  .signiticantly  affected  even  if  the  war  in  Europe  should 
end  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  It  is  apparent  from  the  table  that  every 
group  of  nondui'able  goods  stores  showed  significant  increases  from  1941  to  1944 
except  filling  stations  who.se  sales  were  curtailed  because  of  smaller  allotments 
of  gasoline  to  civilians.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  8  groups  of  durable-goods 
stores,  all  but  3,  n.  e.,  automobile  parts  and  accessories  dealers,  hardware  stores 
and  jewelry  stores,  showed  decreases. 

The  largest  relative  increase  was  the  doubling  of  sales  of  liquor  stores.  Eat- 
ing and  drinking  places,  women's  apparel  and  accessory  stores,  feed  and  farm 
suppl.v  stores  and  jewelry  stores  all  recorded  sales  increases  of  more  than  70 
percent.     Sharpest  cuts  were  experienced  by  motor  vehicle  dealers  and  household 
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appliances  and  radio  stores.  These  changes  in  (Jl^f  ««jf  .^^f^^iL^c^^^  constant 
price  increases.  In  table  3  the  adjustment  has  l^f "  "jf  ^ '^j^^^'^^  while  such 
fnices  (l«3r.^^9  average)  for  11  major  l^.\"tolted  that  wUhlew  exceptions, 
adjustments  can  only  be  approximate,  it  will  ^f  "^f/ J^'' X^tment  for  price 
the  trends  shown  by  kinds  of  business  were  similar  alter  aajusun^i 

changes. 

TARM  S.-Sales  of  retail  ,tores.  by  major  Unds  of  business,  adjusted  for  price 

change 


[Billions  of  1935-39  dollars] 


Kind  of  business 


1939 


1941 


All  retail  stores. 


Durable  goods  stores 

Automotive 

Building  materials... . 

Furniture. 

Jewelry 

Nondurable  goods  stores. . 

Food 

Eating  and  drinking 

Apparel. 

Filling  stations 

Drug 

General  merchandise. 

Other 


42.5 


10.0 
5.2 
2.7 
1.7 
.4 
32.5 
10.7 
3.7 
3.2 
2.9 
1.6 
6.5 
4.0 


51.3 


1943 


13.5 

7.1 

3.4 

2.5 

.5 

37.8 

11.9 

4.5 

3.9 

3.4 

1.8 

7.4 

4.9 


48.1 


1944 


49.4 


7.1 

1.8 

2.7 

1.9 

.6 

41.0 

12.6 

5.8 

4.8 

2.3 

2.3 

7.7 

5.4 


6.8 
1.7 
2.9 
1.6 
.6 
42.5 
13.2 
6.6 
4.7 
2.4 
2.5 
7.6 
5.5 


Percent 
change, 
1941-44 


-4 


-49 
-76 
-16 
-34 
+32 
+12 
+11 
+46 
+22 
-30 
+37 
+3 
+13 


Source:  U.  S.  Deparinrent  of  Comaerce. 

Sales  Equivalents 

Of  particular  interest  to  retailers  is  the  effect  of  a  change  in  consumer  incom^^ 
on  safe^  by  kind  of  business.  It  is  well  known  tbat  when  mcom^^^^  much  g  eater 
are  on  the  increase,  certain  lines  of  trade  will  feel  the  effects  to  a  much  greater 

'%\ZT::T,%^.o.  sales-income  relations  for  twelve  inipor^^^^^^^ 
goods  stores  and  nine  durable-goods  stores.     As  m  the  case  ot  ^bai  s  2  and  d^ 
the  points  represent  for  each  year  sales  for  the  particular  kmd  of  business  and 
the  corresDonding  disposable  income  of  individuals. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  period  from  1929  to  1941  the  tendency  has  been  for 
safes  to  Increase  with  increasing  incomes,  although  the  proportionate  increase 
varies  bv  lies  of  trade.  In  a  number  of  trades  there  was  <ni  upward  trend  or 
riownward  tre'id  with  the  shift  in  time  from  1929  to  1941,  a^;;^f  ^  ;,^"^.  ^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  change  in  income.  For  example,  in  the  case  ot  eating  and  dnnkiig  places 
the  t^me  tmu  has  been  progressively  upward ;  thus,  although  the  disposable 
incoml^in  1940  was  less  than  in  1929,  sales  in  1940  were  80  percent  abov^  1929. 
Filling  stations  show  an  even  more  pronounced  upward  movement  through  time 
Men's  clothing  stores  is  an  example  of  a  business  where  the  secular  trend  has 

^"^TliesTs^flfthrough  the  years,  after  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  changes 
in  disposable  income,  are  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  The  most  important  which 
oL-ate  generally  are  (1)  increase  in  the  population,  (2)  an  upward  or  down- 
wa.dtre.ul  in  prices  charged  for  the  particular  goods  sold  relative  to  the  trend 
in  general  reta  1  prices,  (3)  gradual  shift  in  the  pattern  of  consumer  purchases, 
i  e  away  or  toward  certain  types  of  commodities,  and  (4)  shifts  in  the^ char- 
acter of  stores  which  results  in  a  change  in  classification  from  one  type  of  busi- 
ness to  another.  In  this  connection,  for  example  there  has  been  ^  ^^^^^  m  stoi-es 
classified  as  general  stores  and  general  merchandise  ^^iUi  food  o  the  to^^^^^^ 
This  explains  in  part  the  upward  moveme.it  m  sales  of  food  stoie^  thiougn  the 
years  Such  shifts  in  trends  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  these  relations 
ai-e  used  as  indications  of  future  patterns  of  Siiles.  in^tnnpp  r>f 

In  addition  to  the  general  factor  there  are  special  cases,  as  in  the  instance  of 
eating  and  drinking  ph.ces  whose  sales  were  determined  in  considerable  degree 
by  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amendment  in  1933.     More  recently  the  sub- 
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stantially  increased  taxes  on  liquors  have  increased  prices  and  hence  dollar 
volumes. 

The  effect  of  wartime  conditions  on  the  various  kinds  of  business  is  vividly 
shown  in  charts  4  and  5.  In  each  of  the  nondurable  goods  groups  in  chart  4  the 
relation  of  sales  to  income  for  the  prewar  years  is  very  close.  During  the 
war  period  none  of  the  groups  kept  pace  with  income  except  women's  apparel 
stores  which  increased  sharply  as  a  result  of  trading-up,  relatively  larger  price 
increases,  and  the  increased  participation  of  women  in  the  economy  ns  the  use 
of  resources  intensified.  The  sharp  dip  in  shoe-store  sales  since  1943  was,  of 
course,  due  to  shortages  wliich  required  the  imposition  of  rationing.  Although 
sales  of  d<'partment  stores  increased  substantially  throughout  the  war  i)eriod,  the 
rise  was  not  up  to  what  would  have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  incomes.  This 
reflects  in  the  main  the  short  supply  of  durable  goods  which  restricted  the  vol- 
ume of  some  departments. 

The  diverse  movements  in  the  nondurable  groups  illustrated  in  chart  4  are 
the  result  of  the  wartime  use  characteristics  of  the  products  sold.  For  example, 
the  sharp  decline  in  sales  of  filling  stations  results  from  the  tremendous  mili- 
tary needs  for  this  product  with  the  consequent  stringent  rationing  of  gasoline 
for  civilian  use.  The  sharp  upward  movement  of  eating  and  drinking  places  is 
due  in  part  to  the  changing  habits  caused  by  wartime  conditions.  The  sharper  in- 
crease in  1944  sales  of  liquor  stores  is  accounted  for  by  the  freeing  of  larger 
quantities  of  liquor  stocks  and  to  an  additional  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages,  the 
latter  bping  included  in  the  sales  prices. 

Somewhat  surprising  is  the  fact  that  despite  rationing  of  many  foods  which 
were  at  times  in  relatively  short  supply,  sales  of  foo<l  stores  were  fairly  well  in 
line  with  incomes.  Although  dollar  sales  were  influenced  by  price  increases  and 
trading-up,  on  the  whole,  the  civilian  economy  was  well  supplied  with  the  basic 
fof)dstnffs. 

All  of  the  durable  goods  groups  in  chart  5  experienced  large  declines  in  sales, 
except  the  jewelry  stores.  Sales  of  the  latter  stores  increased  beyond  what  would 
be  exi)ected  on  the  basis  of  consumer  incomes  as  a  result  of  increased  sales  of 
high  priced  jewelry,  stocks  of  which  were  very  large  and  supplies  to  a  considerable 
extent  supplemented  by  imports;  of  increased  repair  work,  and  of  the  consider- 
ably increased  output  of  variety  items.  Additional  servicing  and  replacement  of 
parts  due  to  the  age  of  cars,  and  the  substitution  of  many  nondurable  lines  of 
merchandise,  enabled  the  parts  and  accessories  dealers  to  bolster  their  sales. 

These  sales-income  relations  are  not  only  useful  in  indicating  the  trends  and 
shifts  in  sales  since  1929,  but  they  also  determine  the  demand  elasticity,  or 
sales  equivalent,  for  the  goods  sold  in  each  kind  of  business.  Such  measures 
(>f  the  sales  equivalent  can  be  helpful  guides  to  retailers  in  the  transition  i)eriod 
and  more  importantly  so  in  the  postwar  years  after  full  reconversion  of  in- 
dustry has  taken  place.  Table  4  presents  for  each  kind  of  business  the  sales  equiv- 
alent associated  with  a  10-percent  change  in  disposable  income  of  individuals.' 
These  are  based  upon  the  experience  prevailing  in  each  line  of  trade  from  1929 
to  1941.  The  lines  of  tra<le  in  the  table  are  in  order  of  dt'creasing  sales  equivalent. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  retail  sales  most  sensitive  to  changes  in  consumer 
incomes  are  those  of  motor-vehicle  dealers,  jewelry  stores,  and  licjuor  stores. 
Each  of  these  has  a  sales  equivalent  of  19  percent.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
the  least  sensitive  are  variety  stores,  filling  stations,  and  grocery  stores,  having  a 
sales  equivalent  of  5,  6.  and  7  peicent,  respectively.  On  the  basis  of  these  sales 
e(iuivalents,  retailers  can  determine  the  change  in  sales  to  be  expected  with  a 
given  change  in  disposable  income  of  consumers.  For  example,  a  decline  of  5 
percent  in  disposable  income  may  be  expected  to  result  in  a  decline  of  7  percent  in 
sales  of  men's  clothing  and  furnishings  stores. 

The  sales  equivalents  are  valid  if  all  the  factors  influencing  sales  other  than 
disposable  income  are  constant  from  one  year  to  another.  In  determining  the 
effect  on  sales  of  a  given  change  in  income  for  the  same  year,  no  modifications 
nes'd  to  be  made  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  sales  eipiivalent  given  in 
the  table.  However,  if  the  effect  on  sales  is  to  be  determined  for  a  given  change 
in  income  from  one  year  to  another  some  allowjince  must  be  made  for  the  upward 
or  downward  tendency  through  the  years  shown  by  a  number  of  lines  of  trade. 

•'' The  froneral  formula  from  which  the  sales-equivalent  ratio  was  derived  follows: 
S.ilesrr.t  X  (disi)osal)le  income)  "  (1-f  r)  >««"•.  where  A.  a,  and  r,  are  constants  determined 
from  the  data  by  the  method  of  least  squares  for  each  kind  of  business.  For  a  description 
of  this  method  see  M.  Ezeliiel,  Methods  of  Correlation  Analysis,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York,  in.'^S.  The  constant  a  provides  the  basis  or  determining  the  sales  equivalent  to  a 
change  in  income. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  change  in  sales  from  year  to  year,  after  elimination  of  the 
effect  of  the  income  variations,  can  be  ascertained  from  the  sales-income  formulas 
given  in  the  appendix  to  this  article. 

Table  4.— Sales  equivalent  of  a  change  in  income,  by  kinds  of  retail  business 


Kind  of  business 


All  retail  stores ,. 

Durable  p;oods  stores ^ 

Nondurable  jjonds  stores 

Motor  vehicle  dealers.    .- 

Jewelry  stores 

Liquor  stores 

Buildinp  materials  dealers 

Household  appliances  and  radio  stores 

Furniture  and  home  furnishings  stores 

Auto  parts  and  accessories  stores - 

Family  and  other  apparel  stores 

Hardware  stores .- 

Men's  clothing  and  furnishings  stores 

Women's  apparel  and  accessories  stores 

Shoe  stores. - 

Eating  and  drinking  places. 

Department  (including  mail  order)  stores 

Other  general  merchandise  and  dry  goods  stores 

Fuel  and  ice  dealers 

Drug  stores 

Grocery  and  combination  stores. 

Filling  stations 

Variety  stores 


Percent  change 
in  sales  result- 
ing from  10 
percent  change 
in  disposable 
income  of  indi- 
viduals ' 


Sales  equiva- 
lent group 
(percent) 


fl5-20. 


■10-15. 


Under  10. 


«  Based  on  regressions  using  the  form:  Y=A  (l+rVx«,  where = disposable  income  of  individuals,  f =year, 
r,  a,  and  A  are  constants  determined  from  the  data  for  the  period  1929  to  1941  for  each  kind  of  busyiess.  The 
percentages  represent  the  net  effect  of  a  change  in  income  and  assumes  all  other  factors  influencing  sales  to 
be  constant.    In  other  words,  the  effect  of  the  net  growth  or  decline  in  sales  is  eliminated. 


RETAIL  TRADE  OUTLOOK 

The  current  year  is  expected  to  represent  the  peak  for  the  war  period.  Plans 
have  been  developed  for  substantial  cut-backs  in  production  for  military  use  with 
the  elimination  of  Germany  from  the  war,  and  these  reductions  will  curtail  con- 
sumer incomes  and  will  have  sharp  repercussions  on  retail  trade.  There  will  be 
considerable  divergence  among  particular  lines,  and,  in  general,  we  may  exi^ect 
that  for  an  extended  period  sales  of  durable  goods  will  continue  to  be  limited  by 
the  productive  capacity  while  sales  of  nondurable  goods  will  react  to  the  down- 
ward shift  in  income.  On  the  assumption  that  the  German  phase  of  the  war  is 
liquidated  this  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  the  following  analysis  indicates  the 
general  sales  trends. 

Consumer  stocks  of  many  durable  goods  such  as  automobiles  and  household 
appliances  have  been  seriously  depleted  or  worn  out  during  the  war.  This 
deferred  demand  is  too  large  to  be  materially  affected  by  any  decline  in  individ- 
ual incomes  that  may  occur  in  1945  with  the  war  continuing  on  the  Pacific  front. 
Consequently,  the  factors  limiting  output  will  determine  the  volume  of  sales. 
The  cut-backs  in  the  military  program  following  upon  the  defeat  of  Germany 
will  release  substantial  quantities  of  materials,  m^n,  and  facilities,  but  the 
process  of  reconversion  will  take  time — war  contracts  must  be  settled,  plants 
must  be  cleared,  and  new  equipment  installed.  Just  how  rapidly  the  reconver- 
sion will  be  accomplished  will  vary  from  industry  to  industry  and  from  plant  to 
plant,  but  it  appears  fairly  evident  that  anything  like  full  capacity  production  of 
consamer  durable  goods  will  not  be  attained  in  1945.  Weighing  these  factors, 
It  is  exi)ected  that  the  1945  sales  of  durable  goods  at  retail  stores  will  be  more 
than  in  1944,  although  considerably  below  the  1941  peak. 

With  the  release  of  considerable  amounts  of  steel  and  other  metals  for  civilian 
use,  household  appliances,  and  prewar  quality  furniture  will  be  produced  in 
enlarged  quantities.  Consequently,  sales  of  stores  handling  these  goods  will  rise 
sharply  from  the  low  wartime  levels  of  1944.     The  demand  for  furniture  will  be 
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favorably  influenced,  not  only  by  those  who  have  waited  for  better  quality  but 
by  the  establishment  of  new  households  by  demobilized  soldiers  and  others  having 
temporary  arrangements  because  of  the  war. 

Although  the  production  of  passenger  automobiles  at  best  will  be  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  industry's  capacity  output,  sales  of  motor-vehicle  dealers  will  rise 
sharply  as  soon  as  cars  can  be  made  available.  More  parts  and  accessories  will 
be  available,  and  because  existing  cars  will  be  older  and  require  more  servicing, 
parts  and  auto-repair  shops  will  continue  to  experience  a  favorable  demand  for 
service  which  can  be  met  more  readily  with  the  easing  of  the  manpower  situation. 
Lumber  will  continue  to  be  tight  in  1945  but— once  Germany  is  defeated— 
nonwar  new  construction  and  maintenance  activity  will  increase  and  sales  of 
lumber  and  building-material  dealers  and  hardware  stores  will  rise,  although 
only  moderately.  Of  the  major  types  of  durable-goods  stores,  the  only  group 
which  is  expected  to  show  lower  sales  in  1945  is  jewelry  stores  These  are 
expected  to  follow  the  income  trend.  . 

For  most  of  the  non-durable-goods  groups  the  prewar  relationships  between 
sales  and  disposable  income  of  individuals  will  be  applicable  in  appraising  the 
194o  situation.  In  contrast  to  durable  goods,  supplies  of  most  nondii rabies  will 
be  available  in  ample  quantities,  and  the  purchasing  p(nver  of  consumers  will 
be  the  most  important  factor  affecting  sales.  As  a  result  of  cut-backs  in  the 
war  program  some  unemployment  will  occur.  Furthermore,  when  war  produc- 
tion demands  are  eased,  the  take-home  pay  of  those  employed  will  be  reduced  as 
a  result  of  the  shortening  of  the  workweek,  the  down-grading  of  jobs  within 
plants,  and  the  shift  from  high-wage  to'low-wage  industries.  Consequently,  a 
moderate  reduction  in  consumer  incomes  is  expected  in  1945,  which  in  turn  will 
entail  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  total  sales  of  non-durable-gomis  stores. 

Not  all  groups  of  non-durable-goods  stores,  however,  will  be  affected  equally  by 
the  expected  cut  in  the  disposable  incomes  of  individuals.  Sales  of  those  groups 
with  the  highest  sales  equivalent  to  change  in  income  would  be  relatively  most 
affected  by  the  reduction  in  income.  Thus,  the  decline  in  sales  of  eating  and 
drinking  places  and  of  apparel  stores,  resulting  from  the  anticipated  decline  in 
disposable  income,  would  be  expected  to  be  proportionately  more  than  the  decrease 
in  sales  of  grocery  and  variety  stores. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  special  factors  which  may  affect  the  sales 
of  some  of  the  non-durable-goods  groups.  While  total  food  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  the  same  in  1945  as  in  1944  (assuming  a  favorable  growing 
season),  it  is  not  certain  to  what  extent  the  decline  in  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  will  be  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  requirements  for  European  relief. 
At  the  moment  it  appears  that  the  quantities  of  food  available  for  civilians  wili 
be  adequate  next  year,  while  food  prices  are  expected  to  average  lower. 

A  similar  situation  maintains  in  the  case  of  clothing.  Undoubtedly  the  amount 
of  apparel  that  could  be  used  for  relief  is  almost  unlimited,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  at  present  how  much  will  be  taken  for  this  purpose.  The  most 
important  factor  affecting  sales  of  apparel  stores  will  be  the  consumer  demand, 
as  supplies  of  most  types  of  clothing  will  be  ample.  Apparel  stores  will  not 
maintain  the  record  dollar  sales  level  of  1944.  The  factors  that  made  for  this 
record  will  be  reversed.  Demand  for  high-priced  apparel  will  decrease,  while 
increased  supplies  of  lower-priced  goods  will  again  activate  price  competition 
Reduced  sales  arising  from  these  factors  will  be  offset  only  in  part  by  the  de- 
mands of  demobilized  soldiers  who  will  use  their  mustering-out  pay  to  outfit 
themselves. 

In  summary,  the  trends  in  retail  trade  following  the  defeat  of  Germany  will 
reverse  the  movement  of  1944.  Sales  of  durable-goods  stores  will  be  up,  because 
increased  production  will  be  possible  and  the  demand  will  be  insistent.  Sales 
of  nondurable-goods  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  will  show  mixed  trends  by  kinds 
of  business,  but  in  total  they  are  expected  to  follow  the  downward  trend  in  con- 
sumer income. 

Retail  Sales  After  Transition 

The  period  of  transition  will  be  essentially  one  of  readjustments  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  and  in  particular  for  retail  trade.  Difficult  as  the  prob- 
lems will  be  in  this  period,  retailers  are  also  vitally  concerned  with  the  prospects 
in  the  period  following  the  transition.  Will  consumers  alter  their  buying  habits 
or  will  the  prewar  patterns  tend  to  prevail  after  most  of  the  pent-up  demands 
have  been  satisfied?  Will  consumer  purchasing  power  be  maintained  at  sufla- 
ciently  high  levels  to  permit  a  profitable  volume  of  retail  sales  in  the  postwar 
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years?  Will  new  products  be  introduced  which  will  stimulate  industry  and 
commerce  and  in  turn  generate  an  increasing  volume  of  retail  purchases?  Ob- 
viously, the  answer  to  these  questions  must  wait  upon  future  developments  and 
cannot  be  given  at  this  time. 

However,  some  light  on  possible  postwar  trends  can  be  obtained  by  a  study 
of  the  experience  in  the  periods  before  and  after  the  First  World  War.  Chart  6 
presents  the  relation  between  consumer  expenditures  and  disposable  income  for 
the  years  1910  to  1940."  A  similar  ijattern  would  have  been  obtained  if  sales  of 
retail  stores,  which  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  all  consumer  expenditures, 
had  been  used. 

Chart  6. — Relationship  Between   Consumees'   Expenditures  for  Goods   and 
Services  and  Disposable  Income  of  Individuals 


30  40  50  60  70 

DISPOSABLE  INCOME  OF  INDIVIDUALS   (BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 

^i  a  44-644 

Source  :  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Two  significant  observations  may  be  made  from  this  chart.  The  first  is  that 
the  relation  between  the  level  of  expenditures  and  income  for  the  period  1910  to 
1920  did  iu)t  continue  into  the  1920's  and  1930's.  A  shift  in  the  relation  occurred. 
The  shift  was  such  that  consumer  expenditures  for  the  same  amount  of  income 
were  generally  about  $5,000,000,000  higher  in  the  period  after  1920  than  in  the 
earlier  period.    The  implication  of  this  is  that  consumers  saved  a  relatively 

"  The  data  used  in  this  chart  are  based  on  a  number  of  sources :  Consumer  expenditures 
for  1909,  1914,  1919.  based  on  estimates  of  W.  H.  Lough,  High-Level  Consumption,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co..  Inc.  ;  other  years  from  1909  to  1919  interpolated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  :  from  1919  to  1928  based  on  H.  Barger,  Outlay  and  Income  in  the  United  States, 
1921-38;  from  1929  to  1940,  based  on  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Dis- 
posable income  estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  and  Department  of  Commerce. 
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larger  proportion  of  their  incomes  in  the  earlier  period.     The  second  observa- 
tion .s  that  despite  the  difference  in  the  level  of  expenditures  in  thTtwo  iSSs 
a  given  change  in  consumer  incomes  resulted  in  the  same  pronortto nlfe^hanee 
in  their  expenditures  for  each  of  the  two  neriod«3^«    Fnr  IT^ri  i^        •       ^"'^"S® 
$10,0(X),000,(K)0  in  disposable  income^n'litE  period  ^el^^^^^^  ^/rlge'  ?n 

$5  0(5I50(S?^  in  if^r^'^'T  /"    ^^^"^^""^^^   expenditures    «ranincreafe'  of 
ffit  Th^roHtin^^!/'^'""^'l^''/''I'  in^'»-ease  of  $4,000,000,000  in  expenditures, 
absolute  cLnie.^^  between  absolute  changes  in  consumer  expcMiditures  and 
?innJ  ioin  •  "?^5  '^  disposable  income  has  been  stable  in  the  30-year  p-riod 

?i  a  world  wn^^fn  ^h/'"'^'"^-  ^'  ^^''"^^^'^^  ""^^^^  ^^^^^^  varying  comUtFons- 
and  rmWHti'toM  •  P^*^^"P^^'«"«  ^^^^s  of  the  twenties  when  man/ new  products 
Ssenuent    wnv.^^^^^^  "^Tu  ^^^^^^P^^'  i"  the  great  depression  and  in  the 

vahiaWe  i,  drin^n  *  '••  ^^^  ^««tinuity  of  the  relatioi  provides  a  highly 
valuable  guide   in   appraising   postwar   trends   in    retail   sales      On    this   b-isis 

of  indMdu-Tls'fn't^rJ"'  ^'''  ^^^  ^^^^'^  '''  "^  ^^^^"^^  ^"  tffJ'disp^kble  income 
miino.P  H,i^iLi  •     l^^o'"'^'*  l^''''^  "^^"'^  ^^  ^"  total  retail  sales.    For  this 

of "h?Xn^e.^'?,f ;!ftnf'^  T'-^  ^^^'  conclusion  is  applicable  to  a  determination 

^  the  changes  in  total  retail  sales  and  not  necessarily  to  the  changes  in  the 

sales  of  any  particular  line  of  trade  or  of  any  individual  firm.     In  appr^is  ng 

the  sales  prospects  of  particular  firms  or  kinds  of  business,  special  dovelmVnentf 

app  icab  e  to  the  individual  firm  or  business  must  also  be  take,  into  co^dS on 

111  order  to  determine  total  sales,  however,  retailers  must  know  not  only  the 

change  in  sales  corresponding  to  a  change  in  disposable  income  but  also  the 

level  of  sales  which  would  correspond  to  a  particular  level  of  dsposabe  Income 

The  answer  to  this  latter  problem   is  more  difficult   to  determine    since  mit 

experience  has  shown  that  in  certain  periods  consumers  have  tei^ed  to  a^'ter 

he  savings-income  pattern.    Will  the  level  of  consumer  expendituresTn  relation 

to  incomes  teiid  to  s^hift  in  the  postwar  years  as  was  the  case  in  the  vears 

following  the  Firs    World  War?     Will  the  expenditure  pattern  be  estabHshed 

at  a  higher  level  relative  to  that  of  the  1921-40  period?  ehiamisnea 

Willie  the  answers  to  these  questions  cannot  be  given,  several  observations 

may  be  made  on  possible  postwar  trends.     Despite  the  fact  we  do  no7  kZ 

what  the  expenditure-income  pattern   is  likely  to  be  in   the  future,     he  cl^ 

IQ2SI!'''"  ^^^"^^Z  T''^"'^'  expenditures  and  incomes  in  the  period  trZ 
1921-40  provides  the  basis  for  the  postwar  outlook.  Certain  developments 
however,  might  result  in  an  upward  shift  in  the  relation  with  a  corresSing 
lowering  of  the  savings-expenditure  ratio.  New  products  may  come  fonh 
which  Will  "catch"  with  the  masses  of  the  population  and  result  S  wide  r£ 
percjissions  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  consumer  spending.  This  would  be 
I'Z'fl  ^"^  the  development  in  the  twenties  when  the  improvement  of  the  auto 
mobile  and  the  development  of  all  of  the  products  and  services  associated 
with  It,  resu  ted  in  a  shift  in  the  level  of  consumption.  In  fact,  the  ratio 
of  savings  ot  individuals  to  their  disposable  income  was  reduced  from  an  annual 

foliTo'lolo  ''''''''''  "'  "'^  ^'^'^  '^''^'^  ''  ^  P*^''^^"^  ^"  the  period  from 
A  lifting  of  the  expenditure  line  might  also  arise  by  the  marketing  of  exist- 
ing  products  in  a  cheaper  and  more  attractive  form.  Example  of  this  would 
SLl''-Tf';r'f '^  automobiles  or  low-cost  houses  which  would  broaden  the  mar 
kets  in  the  low  income  brackets.  Finally,  the  savings-income  pattern  can  be 
and  Tax  polides       """^^  Government  policy  with  respect  to  social  s^urity 

These  considerations  point  up  the  uncertainties  involved  in  the  prospects  for 
retail  trade  in  the  postwar  years.  The  dominant  factors  will  be  the  volume  of 
H?.^,""'?^'''''''™*'^.^"'^  ^/  employment  which  will  prevail.  Past  experience  in- 
dicates  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  sales  to  be  expected  with  a  change  in 
disposable  income.  In  the  absence  of  new  developments  tending  to  alter  the 
savings-income  pattern,  the  past  relationship  should  prove  a  helpful  guide  in 
determining  the  level  of  expenditures  corresponding  to  a  given  level  of  dis! 
posable  income. 

A  fundamental  question  arises  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  full  em- 
ployment.    Is  it  necessary  to  get  both  a  shift  in  the  level  of  the  expenditure- 

J«  These  results  may  be  stated  in  more  technical  terms  as  follows  :  The  level  of  relflMnn 

whTi7thl«i^"'^%^t2  by  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,000  from  the  first  to  thTsecond  penS 
while  the  slope  of  the  relationship  remained  the  same.  oe^unu  penoa 
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iuc(jme  line  of  relation  and  a  change  in  its  slope  in  order  to  achieve  and 
maintain  full  employment?  This  problem  bears  on  the  relation  of  business 
investment  to  consumer  spending  and  saving.  This  aspect  of  the  consumption 
problem  requires  further  exploration. 

Use  of  Sales-Income  Relations 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  use  of  the  sales-income  relations  in 
determining  the  probable  post-war  sales  volume  of  a  particular  retail  firm 
under  given  assumptions  as  to  the  disposable  income  of  individuals.  Let  us 
select  for  purposes  of  illustration  the  sales  of  a  leading  mail-order  house. 
Sales  of  this  company  are  included  in  the  department  stores  (including  mail 
order)  group.  The  relation  of  sales  to  disposable  income  for  this  group  is 
shown  in  chart  4.  The  first  step  in  the  procedure  is  to  determine  the  statis- 
tical formula  representing  the  relationship  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  from 
1929  to  1941.  Since  in  this  period  sales  have  shown  a  net  growth  aside  from 
changes  in  income,  a  time  factor  is  used  in  the  relation  to  account  for  the 
element  of  growth.  The  straight-line  relation  which  best  approximates  the 
sales  of  the  department-store  group  is  given  by  the  following  formula :" 

Sales  (millions  of  dollars)  ==299-f53.04Xdisposable  income  of  individuals 
(billions  of  dollars) -f20.4r>X  (year— 1936). 

This  formula  gives  a  very  close  approximation  to  sales  for  the  period  cov- 
ered. The  average  error  made  for  the  entire  period  is  only  2  percent  with  the 
maximum  error  of  9  percent  occurring  in  1933.  The  formula  implies  that  all 
other  things  being  equal,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000,000  in  disposable  income 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  $53,000,000  in  department-store  sales  and  con- 
versely. Also  aside  from  the  effect  of  income,  sales  have  tended  to  increase  on 
the  average  by  about  $20,(X)0,000  per  year. 

If  in  some  postwar  year,  say  1948,  it  were  assumed  that  the  level  of  disposable 
income  would  amount  to  $100,000,000,000  then  the  corresponding  sales  of 
department  stores  given  by  the  formula  would  amount  to  about  $5,850,000,000." 
The  level  of  $100,000,000,000  of  disposable  income  is  above  that  which  occurred 
in  any  peacetime  year  and  is  37  percent  above  that  of  1940.  With  the  labor  force 
which  would  prevail  in  1948  even  this  amount  of  disposable  income  would  be 
considerably  below  that  which  would  be  associated  with  full  employment.  The 
sales  of  department  stores  which  could  be  expected  at  the  $100,000,000,000  level 
of  disposable  income  in  1948  would  also  be  a  peacetime  record,  although  somewhat 
below  the   1943  sales. 

In  order  to  apply  these  results  to  the  sales  of  the  particular  mail-order  firm, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  sales  of  the  firm  to  sales 
of  all  department  stores.  Since  1929  the  proportion  of  this  firm's  sales  to  total 
department  store  sales  has  increased  steadily  from  10  percent  in  that  year  to 
19  percent  in  1941.  During  1942  and  1943,  however,  the  ratio  declined  rather 
sharply.  At  this  point,  the  company's  experience  and  knowledge  of  its  markets 
would  be  very  helpful  in  deciding  whether*  its  proportion  of  total  department 
store  business  would  resume  the  trend  established  in  the  prewar  years.  If  this 
proportion  should  amount  to  20  percent,  then  sales  of  the  firm  in  1948  at  a  level 
pf  $100,000,000,000  disposal  income  could  be  expected  to  amount  to  $1,170,000,000. 

While  this  analysis  applies  most  readily  to  firms  having  Nation-wide  markets, 
similar  methods  can  be  used  for  those  firms  whose  sales  are  localized.  The 
problems  are  those  of  getting  the  essential  information  on  sales  and  income  for 
the  areas  covered  by  the  firm. 

Appendix 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  might  be  interested  in  calculating  sales  by 
kinds  of  business  under  different  assumptions  of  disposable  income  of  individuals 
and  the  year,  the  following  list  is  given  of  the  regression  formulas  derived  from 
the  sales  data  and  income  from  1929  to  1941.  Sales  by  kinds  of  business  for 
the  p(>riod  are  publishel  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  November  1943, 
page  7.  The  disposable  income  of  individuals  is  available  in  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  April  1944  since  1938  and  May  1932  from  1929  to  1938.    In  the 


(I 


"  The  formula  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  least  squares,  a  procedure  which  is  described  in 
most  textbooks  on  statistics.     See  M.  Ezelciel,  loc.  cit. 

"  This  is  computed  from  the  formula  above  as  follows  :  Sales  (millions  of  dollars)  =r 
299  -f  53.04  X  100  +  20.45  X  ( 1948-36 )  =  299  -f  5304  -f  245  =  $5,848,000,000. 
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case  of  two  kinds  of  business,  namely  feed  and  farm  supply  stores  and  farm 
implement  dealers,  sales  were  related  to  cash  farm  income  ( including  Government 
payments)  instead  of  disposable  income  since  purchases  at  these  stores  were 
influenced  by  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers. 

The  relations  giving  the  sales  were  obtained  by  the  least  square  method. 
Each  case  was  then  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  shifts  in  the 
relation  occurred  in  the  period  covered  and  whether  the  linear  formula  would 
require  modification.  In  no  instance  was  there  any  clear  evidence  for  modifying 
the  original  formula. 

One  measure  of  the  reliability  of  the  formulas  is  the  annual  average  percent 
error  of  the  actual  sales  from  sales  calculated  from  the  formulas.  These  are 
also  shown  in  the  table  below.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  average  error  did  not 
exceed  7  percent  in  any  case  and  in  17  kinds  of  business  the  average  error  was 
less  than  5  percent. 

In  each  of  the  formulas  5f  represents  sales  of  the  particular  line  of  trade 
expressed  in  millions  of  dollars,  t  represents  the  year  and  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  deviations  from  1986,  /  represents  the  disposable  income  of  individuals 
expressed  in  billions  of  dollars,  and  C  cash  farm  income,  also  in  billions  of  dollars. 

Sales — Income  regressions 


Average 
percentage 

error  of 

actual 

sales  from 

calculated 

sales, 

1929-41 


DURABLE   GOODS  STORKS 

Automotive  group: 

Motor  vehicle  dealers S=- 

Parts  and  accessories S=« 

Building  materials  and  hardware  group: 

Building  materials. S  =  - 

Farm  implements S=- 

Hardware. S*- 

Home  furnishings  group: 

Furniture  and  housefumishings S=- 

Household  applianot'S  and  radios S«- 

Jewelry S  =  - 

NONDURABLE  GOODS  STORES 

Apparel  group: 

Men's  clothing  and  furnishings S  =  - 

Women's  apparel  and  accessories S  = 

Family  and  other  apparel S  = 

Shoes S  = 

Drugstores 8  = 

Eating  and  drinking  places S  = 

Food  group: 

Grocery  and  combination S« 

Other  foods S  = 

Filling  stations. S  = 

General  merchandise  group: 

Department,  including  mail  order S  = 

General,  including  general  merchandise  with  food S  = 

Other  general  merchandise  and  dry  goods S  = 

Variety S  = 

Ottjer  retail  stores: 

Teed  and  farm  supply S  = 

Fuel  and  ice S  = 

Liquor S  = 

Other » 8' 


-3553+128.56  I. 
-271-1-11.37  I... 


-1252-35. 22t -1-44.31  I. 
- 93-2.861-1-51. 82  C... 
-212-f6.79t-l-12.19I-.. 


-930- 22. 14t-f  32.20  I. 
-472-2().79t -1-15.83  I. 
-349-4.98t -1-10.62 1.. 


-358-31. 52t-f  18.62  I. 

-124+20.61  I 

■-146+9.02I 

=  -30-8.53t+9.69I.... 
=  249+18.53  1.,... 

186+193.081+40.901-. 


■1837+127.35t+80.22I. 
■-367-70.20t+42.61  I. 
=923+128.48t+22.01  I.. 


■299+20.45t+53.04I.. 
596-69.52t+8.14I... 
= -34-32.881+10.47  I. 
=340+17.77t+8.47  I... 


-114+4.00t+105.11  C- 
:154+15.38t+l2.26I-..- 
■-817+20.12  I 

-1031-52.471+37.621. 


5 
S 

6 

4 
1 

4 
3 
7 


8 
1 
5 
8 
3 
2 

2 

4 
1 

• 

2 
2 
5 
1 

6 
6 
3 
0 


I  Includes  book  stores,  news  dealers,'stationery  stores,  cigar  stores,  flwists,  office  equipfnent  and  supply 
dealers,  and  other  minor  retail  outlets. 

Note.— S=sales,  I=disposable  income,  t=year— 1936,  and  C=cash  farm  Income  (incl.  Government 
payments). 

Exhibit  76 

Statement  by  Solomon  B.\bkin,  Chairman,  CIO  Committee  on  S.  1349,  Revision 
OF  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  on  Behalf  of  the  Conorfss  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  L.\bob,  on  the 
Proposed  Revision  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  to  Establish  a  65-Cent 
Minimum  Wage,  Ootobeb  5,  1945. 
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revision  of  the  wage  and  hour  law 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  endorses  the  proposed  bU^^ 
revision  of  the  wage  and  honr  law.  It  regards  this  P^^J^^lf^^^lt^  ^^^^^^ 
tive     Both  sound  economics  and  respect  for  humanity  demand  l^s  passage 

No  more  than  4.0  million  workers  who  come  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  are  getting  less  than  05  cents  an  hour  today.  ««mi<rh  inoA 

The  workei^who  must  exist  on  substandard  wages  does  not  gf  ^^.^^^^  ^^^ 
to  eat;  he  cannot  provide  himself  and  his  family  ^v^^h  proper  clothing  he  hves 
\n  !to  vded  slums  because  he  cannot  afford  decent  shelter;  he  f^^J'^^""'^^ 
often  and  he  gets  less  medical  care  than  other  groups  in  the  communit,y ,  he 
Ts  a  pom  customer  for  the  products  of  American  industry ;  he  is  a  P^^f'    i"f!\«- 

rial  producer  because  of  his  substandard  living  conditions;  ^^^^^^/^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
to  tlie  cc.mmunitv  because  he  consumes  a  disproportionate  share  of  pub  ic 
eip^nditui^rhis  educational  opportunities  are  severely  limited;  he  cannot  build 

'  ilTls  rrbs?aS'c?tlzen  because  he  earns  substandard  wages^.  His  low 
wages  give  him  no  opportunity  to  improve  himself  or  his  family.  This  vicious 
Tnd  inhuman  c^cle  can  only  be  broken  if  we  revise  the  wage  and  hour  law  upward 

^""as  t'^he  PresiS'of  the  United  States  has  pointed  out,  the  present  act  is  obso- 
lete  It  is  out  of  march  with  the  times  and  no  longer  serves  the  original  function 
of  the  bill  which  was  to  advance  sound  minimum  conditions  of  employment  and 
t^promote  ?iealth,  efficiency,  and  the  general  well-being  of  workers."  Th^^ 
increased  cost  of  living  alone  has  negated  the  original  aims  of  the  bill.  Effec- 
ve  miderpinning  of  the  American  economy  demands  a  rate  more  in  consonance 
with  our  present  wage  levels.  We  have  advanced  beyond  the  goal  established 
ki  the  1938  act.  We  must  set  our  new  levels  in  line  with  our  greater  sense 
of  ,™)«,nsibility ;  in  lino  with  our  new  broad  goals  of  providing  full  employment 

"^e  c!Z!t  Sre  me  baS^Sims  for  which  we  fought  the  war.  Our  military 
soldiers  made  immeasurable  sacrifices  to  assure  the  safety  of  our  shores  and  our 
system  and  to  preserve  our  democratic  way  of  life.  We  told  them  they  were 
fighting  for  the  four  freedoms.     These  four  freedoms  must  not  become  empty, 

°''we"mus*t'^atSin  the  basic  freedom— freedom  from  want.  Our  international 
responsibilities  demand  that  we  proceed  to  its  complete  realization  in  this  coun- 
trv  The  passage  of  this  bill  can  be  a  significant  assurance  to  a  that  we  truly 
will  build  a  world  of  peace  where  our  tremendous  resources  will  be  fully  used 
and  all  people  will  be  freed  of  the  gnawing  fear  of  want 

Will  our  returning  heroes  be  rewarded  with  metlals  from  the  Government  and 
50-cent-an-hour  jobs  from  industry?  Our  Government  cannot  forget  its  respon- 
sibility and  promises.  The  soldier  was  assured  a  job  with  a  decent  wage.  He 
must  not  be  driven  to  accept  low  wage  jobs  and  the  miserable  living  conditions 
that  go  with  such  jobs.  He  has  a  right  to  a  self-respecting  income  which  will 
permit  him  to  live  at  least  on  a  minimum  level  of  comfort  and  decency.  If  he 
does  not  get  this  chance  to  live  like  a  human  being,  who  will  blame  him  if  he 
.  begins  to  wonder  whether  or  not  his  sacrifices  were  made  in  vain? 

The  industrial  soldiers  who  labored  long  hours  to  produce  the  weapons  of  war 
must  not  be  forced  to  accept  the  meager  standards  of  low  wage  industries  Their 
devotion  and  sacrifice  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  mad  rush  for  profit  The 
nurposes  for  which  we  fought  will  be  forgotten  if  workers  are  not  assured  earn- 
ings in  private  industry  which  will  at  least  guarantee  minimum  subsistence  wages 

We  urge  your  adoption  of  the  proposed  bill.  No  better  evidence  can  be  furnished 
to  the  American  veterans  and  the  industrial  soldiers  that  this  country  is  recon- 
verting to  a  sound  economy  which  will  guarantee  full  employment  and  a  living 

^'xot  only  must  we  free  the  industrial  worker  and  the  returning  soldier  from 
the  fear  of  want  and  insecurity,  but  we  must  also  free  our  f  on^.^^  f,^^°^  *^^ 
glutted  markets  and  rotting  stores  which  pile  up  for  ^^ck  of  customeis.  The 
American  worker  must  have  decent  wages  if  industry  ^^P^^^s  him  to  buy  back  t^^^^ 
goods  and  services  he  produces.  A  low  wage  worker— and  there  are  man.x  mil- 
Tns  0?  them'n  every  branch  of  our  economy-is  a  poor  customer  ^or  the  P'-^f^-^  « 
of  American  industry,  and  the  American  customer  is  the  primary  market  foi  oui 
products  In  the  words  of  your  subcommittee,  the  65  cent  Proposal  is  "a  practical 
first  step  toward  assuring  the  mass  purchasing  power  which  will  ^^^.^^ff  "J^^^^ 
the  achivement  of  full  employment  in  the  reconversion  period.       ibis  suDcom- 
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mittee  also  declared  that  the  adoption  of  the  65  cents  minimum  was  "desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  immediate  and  long-range  needs  of  the  American 
economy  ♦  *  *."  (U.  S.  Senate.  1st  sess.  S.  Con.  Res.  II,  report  from  a 
subcommittee  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Substandard  Wages, 
July  1945). 

The  tremendous  resources  of  our  country  can  well  provide  decent  wages  for 
the  American  worker.  The  mighty  productive  machine  which  made  dictators 
tremble  can  banish  the  poverty  and  misery  that  accompany  low  wages. 

As  your  subcommittee  recently  reported,  American  industry  is  financially 
equipped  to  adopt  the  terms  of  the  present  bill.  The  profits  of  all  sections  of 
industry — before  and  after  taxes— have  been  fabulous  during  the  past  six  years. 
Corporation  treasuries  are  bursting  with  many  billions  of  dollars  in  accumulated 
reserves,  all  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  used  for  investment  purposes.  Hidden 
profits,  expanded  physical  plant  facilities  and  generous  tax  carry-hnck  provi.sions 
also  add  to  the  ability  of  industry  to  pay  the  increased  wages  for  which  this  bill 
will  pro\ide. 

Industry  needs  a  sound  wage  floor  to  prevent  destructive  competition.  Man- 
agements should  not  compete  jit  the  expense  of  human  l)lo(.d  and  sweat.  Sound 
competition  is  not  based  on  lower  and  lower  wages.  Minimum  wage  guaran- 
ties will  force  management  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  "who  Can  run  the  most 
efUcient  plant,"  rather  than  "who  can  run  the  worst  sweatshop." 

A  fully  active  free  economy  cannot  survive  in  a  country  where  significant 
sectors  are  subjected  to  low  wages.  Low  wages  create  the  need  for  governmental 
subsidies  to  individuals  and  to  subordinate  governmental  authorities;  they  pro- 
duce excessive  local  and  unequal  tax  burdens ;  they  discourage  the  development 
of  retarded  economic  areas  and  limit  the  opp(n-tunitios  for  the  small  and  inde- 
pendent business ;  they  prevent  the  development  of  the  purchasing  power  neces- 
sary to  a  full  economy. 

The  present  bill  providing  for  65  cents  as  a  national  minimum  wage  is  an- 
other step  in  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  wage  structure  for  American 
industry.  The  first  was  tfiken  during  the  NKA  period.  The  President's  reem- 
ployment agreement  of  July  1933  prescribed  a  40-cent  mininnim  wage.  The 
NRA  codes  confirmed  this  minimum  in  many  industries,  though  there  were  ex- 
ceptions for  other  industries.  The  failure  of  private  industry  to  maintain  these 
standards  voluntarily  provided  the  immediate  impetus  for  Federal  legislation 
to  fix  the  standards  attaintxi  during  the  NRA  period.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  prescribed  a  25-cent  minimum  for  the  first  year,  30  cents  for  the 
6  subsequent  years  and  a  40-cent  minimum  rate  thereafter.  But  it  allowed  for 
the  establishment  of  minimum  industry  rates  between  30  and  40  cents  by  indi- 
vidual industry  committee  determinations.  The  40-cent  mininmm  was  achieved 
by  June  1944  throughout  that  part  of  American  industry  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  fact,  during  recent  years  the  War  Labor  Board  found  that  these  rates  had 
become  obsolete.  It  defined  the  substandard  rate  as  50  cents  on  November  17, 
1943.  On  February  26,  1945,  it  revised  the  minimum  to  55  cents  and  declared 
that  it  was  only  a  tentative  rate  in  the  development  toward  a  higher  level. 

The  present  act  is,  therefore,  a  progressive  move  toward  the  adoption  of  a 
rate  which  is  adequate  to  sustain  American  workers.  As  our  economy  is  advanc- 
ing, we  are  nearing  the  time  when  no  American  worker  should  be  receiving  a 
wage  rate  which  dooms  him  to  substandard  wage  conditions. 

The  American  worker  wasted  many  years  of  his  life  looking  for  nonexistent 
jobs  during  the  years  of  the  great  depression. 

The  American  worker  produced  mountains  of  materials  to  help  in  the  war 
against  fascism. 

The  American  worker  traded  in  his  overalls  for  a  uniform  to  fight  for  free- 
dom on  many  foreign  shores. 

This  American  worker  does  not  ask  for  sroat  riches  or  inordinate  luxuries. 

He  merely  asks  for  the  opportunity  to  raise  his  children  Jis  decent  American 
citizens  in  healthy  surroundings  without  the  constant  fear  of  want  and  the 
blight  of  poverty.  He  wants  to  get  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  much- 
vaunted  American  standard  of  living  he  reads  so  much  about  in  the  slick-paper 
magazines. 

He  asks  for  a  decent  job  at  decent  wages. 

The  passage  of  these  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standnrds  Act  is  an 
important  step  which  will  help  the  American  worker  achieve  th«»so  modest  aims. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  and  must  not  deny  him  this  elemen- 
tary justice. 
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I.  The  Present  Wage  and  Hour  Law  Is  Obsolete 

Persons  favoring  minimum  wage  legislation  are  in  agreement  with  President 
Truman's  conclusion  that  "the  goal  of  a  40  cents  minimum  was  inadequate  when 
established.     It  has  now  become  obsolete."  t^v.».c«« 

The  40-cent  rate  had  been  established  as  a  bench  mark  in  1933.  General  Johnson 
first  recommended  a  45-cent  minimum  hourly  rate  and  only  receded  to  a  40-cent 
rate  after  its  general  voluntary  acceptance  by  industry  The  codes  quickly 
followed  that  pattern.  The  basic  wage  minimum  became  40  cents.  Forty  cents, 
or  a  higher  minimum,  was  included  in  338  codes  for  industries  employing  55 
Dercent  of  all  codified  emi)loyees.  Most  industries  with  higher  than  40-cent  rates 
were  unionized  industries.  Only  14  codes  for  industries  employing  5  percent 
of  the  employees  had  a  basic  minimum  below  30  cents. 

A.  AIMS  OF  1938  WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW  ATTAINED 

The  same  40-cent  minimum  was  adopted  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as 
the  necessary  minimum.  It  prescribes!  periodic  adjustments  and  arranged  for 
the  progressive  attainment  of  this  minimum  by  individual  industries,  ihe  25 
cents  was  compulsory  during  the  first  year;  30  cents  became  mandatory  during 
the  second  year.  The  industry  committees  raised  the  minima  in  individual  indus- 
tries through  their  recommendations.  .^     ^  ,i  ^    v.-       ^ 

Tlie  first  industry  affected  bv  the  40  cents  declaration  was  the  full-fashioned 
hosiery  industry  on  September  18,  1939.  The  last  to  be  affected  were  the  finance, 
insurance,  real  estate,  motion  picture,  and  miscellaneous  industries  and  the 
communication  utilities  and  miscellaneous  transportation  industries  on  July  17, 
1944  Between  these  two  dates  these  industries  progressively  achieved  the  40-cent 
minimum  (table  I).  It  became  universal  one  year  prior  to  the  compulsory 
date  in  1945.  ,  * 

TABLE  l.—yumher  of  employees  covered  J)y  Jfi-cent  minimum  wage  per  year  under 

wage  and  Hour  law 


Year 

Number 

Cumulative 

Year 

Number 

Cumulative 

1<nQ 

85,000 

447.300 

1, 197, 700 

85,000 

532,000 

1, 730,  000 

1942 

2, 883,  000 
9,  634, 400 
6,  275, 000 

4, 613, 000 

iQin 

1943.. 

14, 147, 400 

1<L11 

1944 

2D,  422, 400 

The  present  40-cent  rate  is,  of  course,  out  of  date  because  it  has  been  at- 
tained and  exceeded.  The  Economic  Branch  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  only  1,600,000  persons 
were  affected  by  the  40-cent  minimum  at  the  time  the  40-cent  recommenda- 
tions were  made  by  the  individual  committers. 

B.  WAGES  HA\^  RISEN  BEYOND  PREVIOUS  LEV^ELS 

Since  the  operation  of  the  wage-and-hour  law,  there  have  been  significant 
increases  in  the  wage  schedules  of  American  industry.  They  have  pushed  the 
wage  levels  beyond  those  contemplated  by  the  wage-and-hour  law.  The  gener- 
al increase  is  significantly  demonstrated  by  the  average  annual  earnings  per 
full-time  employee  in  American  private  industries  which  rose  from  $1,216  in 
1938  to  $2,026  in  1943,  the  latest  year  for  which  such  comprehensive  data  are 
available  (Survey  of  Current  Business,  June  1945,  p  21).  The  jump  of  61 
percent  measures  the  change  in  the  income  level  of  the  American  worker.  In 
terms  of  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  for  manufacturing  industries, 
earnings  have  risen  from  61.8  cents  in  July  1938  to  97.3  cents  in  June  1945,  or  a 
rise  of  57.4  percent.  From  January  1941,  which  marks  the  date  when  calcu- 
lations had  been  started,  the  urban  wage  rates  have  risen  by  reason  of  general 
wage  changes,  merit  increases,  individual  wage  adjustments  and  incentive  earn- 
ings by  some  32.4  percent  (to  April  1945).  Wnges  are  now  being  raised  by  sig- 
nificant percentages  in  part  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  hours  and  to 
attnin  higher  wage  standards. 

The  minimum-wage  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books  must  be  reoriented 
in  terms  more  consonant  with  the  current  wage  conditions.     The  first  step 
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^^^f^^}^^^"^  i°  1^"^  to  provide  a  stop-gap  for  a  crumbling  wage  structure 
and  to  lift  the  more  backward  sectors  of  American  industry  to  some  degree  of 
Stability  at  a  relatively  tolerable  level  must  be  succeeded  by  other  steps  more 
attuned  to  the  wider  aspirations  of  the  day. 

C.    WST  OF  UVING   HAS  JUMPED  MAKKKDLY   FOR  IX)W-INCO.ME  GROUPS 

The  cost  Of  living  has  risen  so  sharply  that  the  40-cent  minimum  has  truly 

Trh«!'\?".-  "^S  '^l^- .  ^^'"^  ^""^^  conservative  estimates  based  on  the  Bureau  of 
l^boi  statistics   technique  of  pricing  a  tixed  budget  indicates  tliat  the  rise  in 

..^Jl?Lu?''T''^''''  f'''""^^  ""'"'^  ^y  December  1943  about  28  percent  above  Jan- 
uary 1J41  Kvels  for  tlie  moderate-income  families  in  large  cities,  after  giving 
f^^n^T'^r^^T  ^?J^^  corrections  allowed  by  the  Presidential  Committee  on 
f^h^^«  i""  ^'""^l?  (Presidential  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Living,  reix)rt  on  the 
technical  committee  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
«mr.i''^.'o  Living  June  15,  1044,  pp.  37-38).  Subsequent  increases  in  con- 
sumer prices  raised  the  basic  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  consumer  price  index 
another  3.7  percent  by  June  1J)45.  The  total  jump  from  Januarv  1041  in  the 
b.tsjc  index  has  been  28  percent  and  allowances  for  downward  bias  and  for 
limited  representation  of  small  cities  would  increase  it  to  about  34  percent 
_  However,  the  impact  of  the  increased  prices  on  the  low  incon^  grmips  has 
been  more  pronounced.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  consumer  pr  ce  Indel 
does  not  measure  this  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  low  income  groups.  The  only  really 
complete  pricing  s  that  reported  by  the  Textile  Workirs  Union  of  AmeriS 
stu<ly  on  Substandard  Omditions  of  Living,  which  found  that  there  had  been  an 
approximate  rise  of  37.2  percent  between  1935  and  January  1944  on  the  basis  of 
«ie  same  hxed  budget  cx)mparison  as  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
i(?ii  r??  ^^  considered  to  l>e  appi-oximately  the  same  increa.se  as  from  January 
1J41.  The  relative  increase  by  June  1945  may  be  estimated  at  about  42  percent 
Smne^  efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  BLS  index  for  the  lower  income 
group,  but  that  procedure  is  highly  unsatisfactory,  as  one  should  price  the  lower 

nf^H.^TWKA  ']"rV/\  J.^  ^"''^""  ^^  ^''^'''  8t'»<istics  declares  in  its  appraisal 
of  the  TWUA  data  that  "there  are  no  BLS  figures  to  compare  with  those  as  most 
of  the  lowest  quality  goods  priced  for  the  official  index  of  the  cost  of  goods 
purchased  by  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  are  somewhat  higher  quality 
than  those  specified  in  th(>  emergency  budget.  The  BLS  price  quotations  do 
Show  however,  that  changes  in  the  lowest-quality  goods  priced  for  the  Index 
have  been  greater  than  price  changes  in  the  me^lium-quality  goods  which  are  also 
nchided  in  the  index.  Consequently,  one  would  expect  to  find  that  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  this  budget  since  1935  would  be  greater  than  a  budget  providing 
goods  of  better  quality  which  are  customarily  purchased  by  average  families  in 
Vi'?^^  ^^^"^^'  ^"^^  clerical  groups"    (Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1944, 

These  estimates  in  the  rise  of  consumer  prices  do  not  include  allowances  for 
other  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  living  which  are  not  measured  in  the  pric- 
ing of  a  fixed  budget.  The  CIO  had  -estimated  the  ri.se  in  the  cost  of  living  to  be 
well  over  45  percent  when  the  Bureau's  index  of  consumer  prices  showed  some 
24  percent. 

These  increases  in  consumer  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  have  made  the  old 
40-cent-miiiimum  obsolete.  Under  present  price  conditions,  65  cents  an  hour  is 
practically  equivalent  to  the  40  cents  an  hour  in  1938.  We  are  seeking  a  higher 
level  of  income  than  the  one  conceived  by  the  stop-gap  depression  level  of  1938. 

D.    THE    WAR   I^\B0R    BOARD    HAS    FIXED    HIGHER    MINIMA 

Fortunately,  several  forward  steps  already  have  been  made  prior  to  this  con- 
sideration of  the  need  for  the  revision  of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  The  National 
War  Labor  Board  provided  the  mechanics  for  correcting  substandard  wage  con- 
ditions. It  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  eliminating  substandards 
of  living.  In  fact,  the  adju.stments  required  to  "eliminate  substandards  of 
living"  were  specifically  permitted  by  the  Executive  oixlers  governing  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  Board  declared  on  February  18,  1943  that  "in- 
creases in  wages  and  salary  rates  which  do  not  bring  such  rates  above  40  cents 
per  hour  may  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  " 
On  March  11,  1943,  it  allowed  its  subsidiary  agencies  to  approve  wage  adjust- 
ments up  to  50  cents  an  hour  to  conform  with  the  exemption  granted  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  definition  of  -l>«t-«t";'ai:fwafefto  fk)  c'^ntfpirhouVwithoui 
permission  was  granted  to  employers  to  raise  wa^^^^^^^      ^  c         P^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^. 

Boards  approval  if  no  price  requests  weie  invoivcu  ^„  whrnarv  26   1945, 

sidered  its  definition  of  the  substandard  wage  level  and  on  Febiuary  2b    i^o 

-::Z^^^S^^:^^^^^^^^  Board 

f  .^cnintinn^  or  unsettin<-  to  competitive  relationships"  (National  Wax  Labor 
ment  reso  lUions  01  ur^^em^^^^  The  soundness  of  this  judgment  is 

?mircatfdATib"S^  t^^^^^^^^^^  P-TV?  ''''  "^r^TSrWaTLS 

with  this  decision  which  directly  affected  only  54  companies.  The  War  Labor 
Sofl^-d  e«^abUshed  ^  cents  after  cautious  determination  that  it  was  not  the  full 
ans4ei  It  was  a  conservative  next  step.  In  the  face  of  a  stabilized  frozen 
w4e  structure  operating  under  war  conditions,  when  special  caution  was  being 
Txercised  a^^^^^^^^^  undue  increases  in  teaming  power,  they  felt  that  this 

conservative  step  was  necessary. 

E      XMERICAN    PUBLIC    LEADERS    AND    PEOPLE    DEMAND    REVISION    OF    THE    WAGE    AND 

HOUR  LiVW 

The  progress  we  have  made  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  1938  act  are  widely 
recocnized  The  President  of  the  United  States  fully  summarized  this  situation 
n  dfscrlbing  the  40-cent  line  as  obsolete.  It  was  borne  out  of  a  depression  when 
wages  were  low.  It  sprang  from  a  desire  for  a  wage  floor  which  would  stop 
a  chaotic  wage  situation  resulting  from  increased  nonobservance  of  NBA  wage 
standards.     It  was  an  effort  to  plug  the  depression  of  1937-38  and  to  prevent 

it  from  becoming  a  debacle.  _  •     ^-     ^     t*^ 

AVe  now  turn  to  the  wage-and-hour  law  with  new  vision  and  aspirations,     it 
nui^t  not  merely  be  a  floor  to  prevent  a  downward  spiral,  but  it  must  provide  a 
legislative  base  for  the  complete  elimination  of  substandards  of  living.     AVe 
now  seek  a  minimum  which  will  assure  the  'maintenance  of  the  health,  efficiency, 
and  well  being  for  workers."    It  is  a  strategic  tool  in  our  campaign  for  a  sound 
full  emplovment  economy.    It  is  a  means  of  implementing  our  goals  and  aspira- 
tions of  an  America  free  from  want.     We  have  pulled  away  from  the  rate  of  ^ 
40  cents  conceived  as  a  depression  stop-gap  and  are  now  on  the  road  to  setting 
rates  which  guarantee  adequate  income.    President  Truman  charged  the  Congress 
to  rewrite  the  lAw  bv  "substantially  increasing  the  minimum  wage  specihed 
therein  to  a  level  which  will  eliminate  substaridard  conditions  of  living."     Mr. 
John  W    Snyder,  Reconversion  Director,  spoke  similarly  on  the  challenge  from 
"war  to  peace"     He  also  declared  it  to  be  the  administration's  determination 
"to    correct    substandard    pay    scales."     Mr.    William    Davis,    as   Director    of 
Economic  Stabilization,  affirmatively  declared  in  favor  of  65  cents  ns  a  minimum 
wage  (New  York  Times,  June  21,  1045).^   The  War  Labor  Board  has  recognized 
the  tentativeness  of  its  own  55-cent  minimum.  ^     ,  . 

The  American  people  join  in  declaring  that  the  40-cent  level  is  obsolete  and 
must  be  supplanted  by  a  more  realistic  level  attuned  to  our  new  aspirations 
of  a  life  free  from  want.  The  Gallup  poll  reported,  on  August  18,  194r>,  that 
r.6  percent  favored  "making  the  minimum  wage  Go  cents  an  hour  for  all  workers 
in  business  and  industry" ;  32  percent  opposed,  an^  12  percent  had  no  opinion. 
Wage  and  salaried  workers  who  could  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  legis- 
lation in  their  own  dailv  lives  echoed  this  sentiment  even  more  strongly.  Among 
ihem  63  percent  favored  the  rate :  25  percent  opposed  it,  and  12  percent  had  no 
opinion  Among  employers  and  self-employed,  the  proportion  favoring  6.1  cents 
was  -18  percent;  those  opposing  it  constituted  41  percent,  and  11  percent  had 
no  opinion  The  Ci^Hup  poll  reports  that  a  large  majority  of  these  persons 
would  if  they  "were  the  ones  to  decide,"  set  the  minimum  wage  per  hour  at 
65  cents  On'analvsis,  it  appears  the  wage  and  salarv  groups  proposed  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  75  cents,  and  the  employers,  a  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour. 

7^595—45 78 
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The  Iowa  poll  supports  this  finding. 

We  need  a  new  waR(^  level.  The  people  want  it.  They  deem  it  to  be  essential 
to  a  sound  postwar  economy. 

A  country  with  a  national  income  of  $64  billion  set  a  40-cent  minimum 
wage;  a  country  with  a  national  income  of  $160.5  billion  can  set  a  ft")  cents  mini- 
mum wage.  The  minimum  wage  levels  set  during  a  depression  must  be  sup- 
planted by  new  and  higher  minima. 

II.  Low  Wages:  An  Unsound  Basis  i.x)r  Postwar  Economy 

A.    LOW  WAGES    SPELL  SUBSTANDARD  CITIZENS 

We  cannot  erect  a  sound  postwar  economy  on  low  wages.  Thev  mean  low 
life  expectancy.  In  1044,  the  industrial  worker  was  expected  to  liVe  064  year 
/!J  '^S.  ^^S  ^^"<^ral  citizen.  We  have  a  weaker  industrial  population  beckuse 
of  the  effects  of  low  income  and  industrial  employment.  Fortunately  the  rising 
wfige  level  and  improved  working  conditions  has  cut  down  the  disparity  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  1911,  the  difference  was  4.86  vears  and  noW  it  is 
™-  Further  improvement  in  wages  and  working  conditions  will  remove  this 
dirrerence  entirely. 

1.  Low  incomes  mean  maJrtutrition  and  low  food  crprndi/Mrcs.— Government 
studies  indicate  that  families  earning  less  than  $500  per  vear  spend  about 
$1.2;)  per  person  per  week  on  food ;  fnmilies  with  $500  to  $090  spend  $1  75  per 
person  per  week:  families  with  $1,000  to  $1,400  spend  J^2.25  per  person  per 
week;  families  with  incomes  of  $1,500  to  $1,009  spend  $2.75  per  person  per 
week.  At  the  time  of  this  study  iti  1985.  6.72  percent  of  the  families  with 
expenditures  of  $1.25  and  $1.87  per  person  per  week  for  food  could  not  buy  a 
fair  diet:  44  percent  of  the  families  spending  between  $2.50  and  5«;3 12  per 
person  per  week  could  not  buv  a  fair  diet.  The  National  Nutritional  Confer- 
ence for  Defense  in  1041  concluded  that  "adequacv  of  diet  varies  roughly  with 
the  level  of  family  income."  In  1042.  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  found  that  families  in  cities,  required  about  $3  50 
per  person  per  week  and  families  on  farms  required  $2.50  to  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory diet.  The  minimum  income  for  this  standard  for  citv  families  was  $1,500 
to  $1,000  (P^imily  Food  Consumption  in  the  Ignited  States.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Publication  No.  550.  p.  25).  One  of  the  primary  prerequisites  to 
the  elimination  of  these  nutritional  deficiencies  which  are  wide-spread  through- 
out the  United  States  is  the  raising  of  the  incomes  of  American  workers. 

2.  Low  wcnmrsi  mean  more  f7/i?c.s.<?.— These  conditions  generallv  result  in  more 
workers  being  disabled  than  other  sectors  of  the  communitv.  They  suffer  from 
more  physical  disabilities,  longer  illnesses,  and  lefis  adequate  medical  care. 
The  findings  of  the  National  Health  Survey  indicated  that  the  percentage  of 
persons  disabled  declines  with  rising  income.  They  are  highest  in  the  lowest 
income  groups.  While  the  rate  was  6.6  percent  among  persons  on  relief,  and 
4.4  percent  among  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000,  it  was  lower  in 
the  higher  income  groups  (table  III).  The  disabling  illnesses  are  more  severe 
among  the  lower  income  groups  (Table  IV).  The  illness  rate  was  16.2  among 
relief  families  and  12.2  among  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more.  Chronic 
illnesses  were  found  among  12.6  percent  of  the  relief  families.  9.6  percent  of 
families  with  less  than  $1,000  income,  and  4.5  percent  of  families  with  $3,000 
or  more  income. 

It  is  equally  significant  that  the  workers  with  these  longer,  disabling  illnesses 
are  less  capable  of  getting  adequate  medical  attention.  The  proportion  of  ill- 
nesses; receiving  physicians*  care  is  lower  among  the  lower  income  groups  than 
the  higher:  70  percent  among  relief  families  and  72  percent  among  families  with 
less  than  $1,000  income  as  compared  with  84  percent  among  families  earning 
$5,000  or  more.  Hospital  care  and  nursing  care  is  lower  among  these  families. 
The  only  offset  is  the  visits  from  charitable  nursing  services.  This  inadequate 
care  makes  disability  particularly  dangerous  (table  V). 

•1  Low  iveome  means  less  medical  care. — Surveys  of  the  expenditure  of  income 
shows  that  in  1041.  the  annual  medical  care  for  families  earning  less  than 
JRl.t^OO  was  well  under  $^0  as  compared  with  $236  for  families  with  incomes  of 
$5,000  to  .$10,000  (table  VI). 

Low-income  workers  cannot  afford  the  necessary  medical  attention.  The  re- 
sults are  most  significant :  longer  disabling  illnesses  and  more  widespread  phys- 
ical  and   mental   defects.     Low-income  persons   are  not   rehabilitated.   Their 
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work  life,  if  not  their  actual  life  span,  is  shortened.    I^«<^tf/^^^  "^^^J^?^^  IZ 
ncentive  to  locate  in  low-income  areas.    There   s  no  ^^V^^"  ^^f^^^Ii^^ 
struct  ion  of  adequate  hospital  facilities.     States  mth  the  lowest  per^^^^^^^^^^ 
tncomes  have  the  smallest  proportion  of  beds  per  1,000  of  the  W^/i^/^^^^- ^l^.^^^^ 

r^nnLTh  malaria  and  tuberculosis  the  mortality  rates  tend  to  be  higher  in  tne 
S  afes  wU  lif  e  lowest  incomes.  Connecticut  with  the  highest  per  capita  income 
for  the  vear  1943  showed  the  lowest  mortality  rate  from  whooping  cough.  The 
foi  the  vcai  iJ4j,  snoweu  l  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  which 

h^lh  h^r^  ne  States  were  small  or  nonexistent,  whereas  there  were  significant 
^"^^■'r^Al  ^nt^l  for  an  the  States  ranked  42  or  lower  in   per  capita  income, 
li'ga  n  lol  ^ome  Static  lendVoTroduce  higher  n-rtality  rates  fron^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
fhn  lih  lii-h  rates  frequentlv  result  because  persons  suffering  from  the  disease 
nr^fijJnt7lV  tM^  to  the  particular  State.    Nevertheless,  the  low- 

hK-^rSta'eVshow  ^relatively  higher  mortality  rate  from  tuberculosis  (table 

^VJ,w  income^  poor  facilities,  and  inadequate  care  have  taken  an  unfortunate 
hnmaTi  ^oU  The  correction  of  substandard  wages  could  do  much  to  relieve 
Scondmons  and  establish  a  sound  health  basis  for  America's  men,  women, 

""'VLowmcome  means  Jimited  educational  ^^^'-^'^'fT^t^hfe  x'^n'^'Vese 
inwpvsf  ner  eanita  income  spend  the  least  for  education  (table  XII).  ihese 
Statis  wUh  low  pcT  c?apfta  income  have  the  highest  proporti(>n  of  the  popula- 
Uon  wiTh  no Tch^.ling  and  the  lowest  median  years  of  schooling  completed 

^^The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on  education  recently 
miblished  an  impressive  study  which  concluded  that  "education  is  an  essential 
fnstrum^^^^  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  can  be  expanded 

risi^rdegree ''     It  observes  that  "the  cost  of  adequate  education  is  an  in- 
ves^men!    hft  local  citizens  and  business  can  well  afford  in  increased  measure 
when  related  step  by  step  to  the  improvement  of  local  economic  conditions. 
KrunfomTnate^y  the  areL  and  communities  where  workers  ^// .[j;^^^-^"|4«^ 
incomes  are  those  least  able  to  finance  adequate  educational  facilities.     These 
iow-hicome  areas  have  the  highest  birth  rates  and  are  the  evades  for  ma^^^^ 
other  regions.     The  children  born   in  such  communities  and  m  such  tamilies 
necessarUv  are  handicapped  and  thereby  also  handicap  the  coninaunities  and 
amis  in  which  thev  later  reside.     Our  American  society  is  not  offering  those 
^rson^  equal   opportunitv.     The   United    States   Chamber   of   Commerce   com- 
Kee  reports  S  the  "higher  incomes  generally  are  received  by  persons  of 
higher  e<l  ication."     (United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on  educa- 
tion     An  Investment  in  People,  Washington,  1944.)     Unfortunately    the  low^ 
income  groups  cannot  have  the  higher  education.     This  vicious  cycle  must  be 
broken  if  we  are  reallv  to  assure  Americans  free  and  equal  opportunity  to  de- 
re^OD  witlUn  this  country.     The  elimination   of   substandard  wage  conditions 
will  conJribute  towLd  this  end.     They  will  immediately  eliminate  substandard 
conditions  and  establish  the  sound  base  for  individual  ^^ve^^P^^^^^t  „ 

Low  incomes  resulting  from  low  wages  produce  substandaid  citizens  fn 
a  country  of  our  riches,  we  cannot  permit  citizens  to  grow  up  who  cannot 
measure  up  to  the  full  level  of  our  opportunities.  Substandard  wages  doom 
them  to  be  substandard  citizens.  , 

6   Low  incomes  mean  poor  housing.— Uyw  incomes  cause  overcrowding      The 
1035-36  health  survey  showed  that  34.2  percent  ^f  the  relief  families  had^^ 
than  one  person  in  a  room  and  17  percent  of  the  families  with  less  than  $1,000 
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also  showed  crowding.  Only  7.7  percent  of  the  familic>s  with  $2,000  or  more 
income  had  more  than  one  per>on  per  room  (table  IX). 

The  eliminati(»n  of  sui)Standard  wages  would  help  significantly  to  rehouse 
the  American  people.  It  would  help  to  eliminate  the  un-American  living  con- 
ditions under  which  so  many  of  our  people  are  forced  to  exist,  conditions  which 
are  cancerous,  debilitate  our  i^ople,  deplete  our  wealth,  and  create  the  sore 
social  problems  which  fester  in  the  midst  of  poverty. 

Low  incomes  juean  low  rents.  Low  rents  spell  substandard  housing,  and  sub- 
standjird  housing  breed.s  disease,  crime,  delinquency,  and  substandard  citizens. 

The  11)40  census  reveals  that  32.8  percent  of  the  nonfarm  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $">(J0  lived  in  houses  needing  major  repairs ;  21  ijercent  of  the  homes  of 
families  with  incomes  of  $500  to  $1,000  needed  major  repairs.  Only  5.9  percent 
of  the  homes  of  families  with  incomes  of  $2  000  to  $3,0ti0  needed  major  repairs 
(table  X). 

The  low-income  worker  cannot  afford  good  housing.  lie  reciuiivs  subsidies  and 
public  housing  to  get  go<;d  housing.  One  direct  answer  to  this  problem  that 
sliould  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  over-all  program  for  housing  is  to  increase  the 
incomes  of  the  workers  of  this  country  so  they  can  afford  to  rent  better  apart- 
ments and  homes,  thus  stimulating  construction  above  the  subsidy  level.  During 
recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning 
Committee,  Mr.  Blanford,  Administrator  of  the  National  Housing  Agency,  pre- 
sented several  studies  which  showed  that  the  slum  and  blighted  areas  where  the 
low-income  groups  must  live  retiuirwl  higher  per  cai)ita  public  exix^nditures  than 
the  higher  rental  areas.  He  concludes  that  "the  cancerous  effect  that  substand- 
ard housing  areas  have  upon  the  city's  fiscal  well-being  is  augmented  by  tax 
delinquencies.  Not  onlv  do  the  substandard  areas  absorb  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  city  budget,  but  in  addition  they  show  a  higher  rate  of  tax  delin- 
quency than  other  resident  districts.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  deteri- 
orated housing  tends  to  become  occupied  by  families  with  lower  rent-paying  abil- 
ity or  to  remain  vacant.  The  owners,  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  income,  postpone 
repairs  and  improvement.  This  increases  the  sptvd  of  depreciation ;  and  since 
tax  assessments  tend  to  decline  less  rapidly  than  values,  the  depreciation  pro- 
ceeds at  a  faster  rnto  than  the  tax  burden  declines."  He  further  added  that  "bad 
housing,  poor  nutrition,  job  instability,  low  incomes,  and  inadequate  medical  care 
frequently  coincide."  (United  States,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning,  S.  Res.  102.  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelopment.    Pt.  6,  p.  1235,  Jan.  9,  1945.) 


furnish  the  protection  and  opportunities  which  the  higher-income  areas  provide. 

B.    LOW  WAGES  INCBEASE  PUBUC  EXPENDITURES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COSTS 

The  price  which  the  community  and  the  Nation  pays  by  tolerating  low  incomes 
is  incalculable.     It  far  exceeds  the  original  cost  of  decent  wages. 

Municipal  and  State  governments  know  that  low-income  areas  require  greater 
per  capita  expenditures  on  public  services.  Present  public  assistance  and  edu- 
cational aid  policies  were  founded  on  the  principle  of  extending  grants  to  the 
areas  which  do  not  enjoy  equal  economic  and  income  resources.  The  Federal 
grants-in-aid  are  similarly  built  upon  the  same  principle.  In  1044-45,  the  total 
Federal  outlay  as  aids  to  States  were  $306,000,000  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind.  Present  regulations  prevent  the  effec- 
tive development  of  the  principle  of  supplementation  to  aid  the  less  fortunate 
States.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  helpful  in  those  States  which  have  the  lowest 
benefits  within  their  own  bounds.  The  same  principle  is  being  followed  in  the 
aid  granted  to  States  for  the  construction  of  roads.  Current  discussions  relat- 
ing to  educational  and  medical  hospital  facilities  also  are  premised  on  the 
same  principle;  namely  that  the  States  which  have  the  lower  per  capita  income 
need  the  greatest  outside  assistance  to  bring  them  to  current  standards  of  ade- 
quacy. We  have  a  national  responsibility  that  the  low  personal  and  govern- 
mental incomes  shall  not  handicap  our  citizens.  The  present  proposals  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  are  designed  to  accctmplish  this  purpose.  These  grants, 
whether  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States,  or  by  the  State  govern- 
ments to  the  specific  localities  within  the  State  are  truly  public  .subsidies  to 
industries  which  pay  substandard  wages.     The  full  charge  of  citizenship  in  our 
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American  democracy  should  be  borne  by  the  industry  itself.    A  satisfactory 
mininnim  wage  would  contribute  greatly  to  this  e^^^^  ^^^^ 

These  direct  costs  are  ^^^^^^^^i^^'l^lif^^e  few  wag^.     Workers  who   suffer 
development   of   these   workers   who  rec^neowwa^  Workers  who 

from  malnutrition  or  inadequate  nutrition  ^;^^.PJ^.^^.P/pXe  risks.     Persons  in 
live  on  substandard  levels  tend  to  become  gieatei   *^^^™^^  "^J^^^^        accident 
l^Valth  and  a«^-ted  by  fanacial  com^^^^^^^^^  TZl^^uT:^ 

risk*  Low  wages  minimize  the  interest  in  m^  J""-  „,,^^,  ^_  „„^  ,.  more 
^trican  proditipn  t^^-\^-^«Y^^^^^,X' ^^.^T  t^Z^  {;r'Ame»Zn 
productive  industrial  eit.zeii.  It  is  ^™*^""  **?„?;"  igoertain,  the  direct  and 
S^t'-S"S  \Z'.'::7esZTra.TtZl  S;^Ln  th4  cost  o.  raising 
wages  to  65  cents. 

C    IX)W  W^GES  A  THKF.AT  TO  THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  POPULATION 

AND  FAMILY  WELL-BEING 

Low- incomes  result  in  substandard  citizens  because  their  physdal  and  memut 

approximate  relative  consumption  needs.    See  1.  J.  Wootter,  Children  ana  ram 
^',^^f:^:ii:^X'Z^S^^e'S^'i^^^  in  terms  of  the  income 

■?    .     J  ;  "v  Via  hf^qri  of  the  familv  whether  male  or  female,  and  10  percent 
?rrfh/w[?e?f%hTta1  ^\^Juy,  32  6  Pe;;-^  e-ne  f i^^^^^^^^^ 

wUh  the\ncreas^^^^^^  of  the  family.    Among  nonfarm  families  in  he  United 

States  in  IMOthe^i^^^^^        family  unit  income  for  families  without  children  vvas 
$592Tfor'f!fmil^I  with  one  child  $^>08 :  for  f— s  w.^^^^^^^ 

t^i^'^'i:;^^'  r^c:;;u^s""'ii^ni^^  =Sa^^u\n. 

ablTto  ana?i^th  "  no^^^^^^^  ^opportunities  because  of  inadequate  family  income, 
''^^^Z^^^^'^l^  -St  Of  Which  could 

nu^cmmrra^^^^^^^^^^  f-^^^-  ^^T  '^r''^'' 

are  not  receivin^^^^^  for  healthy  living.    The  American  family  can- 

no!  even  maintain  its^m^  level  of  living  tl-ough  the  support  of ^th^^^^^^^^^ 

the  household  He  must  pressure  other  members  of  the  famil>  into  working. 
\mes  and  childi-en  are  required  to  work  to  supplement  the  meager  earnings  of 
thrreadVof  the  family.  The  consequences  are  extremely  serious.  The  cost  of 
hLe  ma'ntenan^^^^^^  child  delinquency  increases;  the  home  loses  the  dome^s- 
?i^ky  S  the  spirit  contributed  by  a  mother  who  remains  at  home  and  runs  the 

household  and  raises  the  children.  ronsiderable  effect 

Finnllv    the  present  inadequate  wage  levels  have  had  a  consiaeraoie  eit^t 

on  the  sfze  of  our  population     Recent  studies  show  that  the  number  of  chidren 

hi  famiuS  whe'e  ?h^  age  of  the  head  of  the  f^-^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
declines  definitely  with  rising  income  up  to  "the  $3,000  level  at  ^JjcnrKHnt  rnere 
i<f  a  nronounced  recovery.     In  the  middle  income  range  from  $1,000  to  $3,000 
U  is  probable  that  we  find  most  of  the  young  couples  who  are  ambitious  to  im- 
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prove  their  level  of  living:  before  adding  children  to  the  family,  rndoubtedly, 
most  of  them  are  justifledly  optimistic  that  the  income  of  the  male  !)readwinner 
will  increase  at  a  later  age.  It  is  also  in  this  group  that  many  w<>rking  wives 
are  concentrated,  adding:  their  earnings  to  the  family  incomes  of  small  families 
and  postponing  child  rearing"  (T.  J.  Woofer,  Jr.,  Size  of  Family  in  Relation  to 
Family  Income  and  Age  of  Family  Head,  American  Sociological  Review,  Decem- 
ber 1J)44.  p.  GSl. ) 

The  country  can  contribute  most  substantially  to  the  proper  development  of 
our  population  policy  through  the  establishment  of  adequate  mlninmm  wages 
which  would  insure  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  young  families  to  under- 
take their  family  responsibilities. 

D.    LOW   INCOME   STATES    HAVE   THE  GREATEST  DRAFTEE  REJECTION   RATES 

The  war  offered  a  direct  measure  of  this  loss.  The  ravages  are  tellingly 
reflected  in  the  high  rejection  rates  in  the  States  with  low  per  capita  income.  We 
combed  every  State  for  men  fit  for  service.  The  failings  of  our  economic  and 
social  organization  are  summarized  in  the  rejection  rates.  During  the  period 
from  February  1943  through  August  1943.  the  rejection  rate  was  39.3  ijercent 
of  every  100  registrants.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  States  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  income  tend  to  be  tliose  with  the  higher  rejection  rates.  North  Carolina 
had  the  highest  reje(^tion  rate  of  all  States  i!i  the  Union  and  it  was  forty-fourth 
in  the  list  of  income  according  to  per  capita  income.  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas 
had  the  next  highest  rejection  rate  and  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
States  according  to  per  capita  income  (table  XV).  Further  surveys  by  the  selec- 
tive service  show  that  the  rejection  rates  when  analyzed  by  occupation  were 
highest  for  domestic  service  workers,  emergency  workers  and  unemployed,  and 
farm  laborers  and  foremen  and  general  laborers.  (United  States  Selective 
Service  System,  Physical  Examinations  of  Selective  Service  Registrants  During 
War  Time.     Medical  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  3,  Washington  1944 :  p.  120.) 

The  proposed  bill  is  a  step  in  our  national  defense  problem;  a  contribution  to 
the  reduction  of  human  wastage,  a  method  of  reducing  public  expenditures  for 
aiding  the  victims  of  poverty  and  protecting  the  community  against  the  blights 
caused  by  low  wages.     The  price  of  a  sound,  healthy,  happy  American  is  low. 

E.   LOW    WAGES    SPELL   DEPRESSED    AND   UNDERDEVELOPED   ARI1\S 

The  low-wage  areas  are  those  in  which  per  capita  income  has  been  low.  The 
low  total  income  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  area.  Without  a  ready 
market  for  goods,  there  has  been  little  encouragement  to  local  enterprise  oV 
industry.  The  low-income  States  have  been  backward  in  the  number  of  indus- 
tries or  proix)rtion  of  work(  rs  engaged  in  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits.  Low 
incomes  have  meant  low  retail  sales  (table  XVI).  The  States  with  the  highest 
per  capita  income  have  been  those  with  the  highest  retail  sales;  and  the  reverse 
has  been  equally  true.  For  example,  the  lowest  per  capita  income  rate,  in 
Mississippi,  also  has  the  lower  per  capita  retail  sales. 

Such  areas  must  depend  upon  outside  markets  and  general  capital  for  their 
industrialization.  Unfortunately,  such  moves  make  for  so-called  dependent 
economies.  The  southern  economy  was  built  upon  such  an  insecure  base,  "Fully 
two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  manufacturing  in  the  region,  and  in  some  States 
more  nearly  three-fourths,  are  produced  by  plants  which  are  parts  of  widespread 
systems  of  national  and  international  concerns."  This  same  survey  continues 
that  *'the  multi-establishment  companies  of  the  major  industrial  centers  quite 
frequently  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  one  or  more  of  their  producing 
units  located  in  these  Southeastern  States,  and  where  this  occurs,  the  south- 
eastern "branch"  often  performs  only  the  preliminary  processing,  shipping  the 
bulk  products  to  be  finished  by  other  plants  in  the  same  organization  outside  this 
region.  Some  of  the  finished  products  may  return  to  this  region  as  consumer 
goods,  many  uncommonly  under  a  "list"  or  "administered  price."  (Percent  of 
value  of  product  which  belongs  to  units:  Alabama,  77.1  percent;  Florida.  50.1 
percent;  Georgia,  02.1  percent;  North  Carolina,  74.1  percent;  South  Carolina, 
01.3  percent,  and  Tennessee,  (38.5  percent.  National  Resources  IManning  Board, 
Regional  Planning,  pt.  XI,  the  Southeast  Washington  1942,  p.  133-134.) 

The  same  study  indicates  the  following :  "The  presence  of  these  branch  plants 
in  the  regional  manufacturing  structure  has  major  implications  besides  that 
of  semifinished  production.  Historically,  they  were  establishtid  when  the  need 
for  new  and  diverse  industries  became  evident  in  the  Southeast.    The  easiest 
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^vay  toward  pay  roll-if  not  toward  profit^was  to  i«^^P^^t  i^d^str^.  The  l^rge 
concerns  of  the  Northeast  had  the  necessary  ^^P^tal  ski  s  and  ^arkeung 
out^tt^;  various  inducements  were  offered  to  them  ^of^t  plants  in  the  b,^^^m^^^ 
east.     This  proclivity  on  the  part  of  southeastern  P'^T^^^^^'^^^f 'i^/^Xhment  and 

of  the  region.     The  branch  plants  create  pay  roll,  but  their  net  earmngs,  like 

their  products,  are  generally  exiK)rted."  varinns  regions  of  this 

This  process  will  continue  for  some  time  unless  tl^^various  regions  or 

country  demand  that  the  industries  pay  wages  which  ^^'^  lj°^^^f/;_^„^'l^  ^^^^e 
rjL  Jf  livine-     Such  nurchasing  power  can  truly  torm  the  basis  tor  a  secure 
ectonV  anS^funiMi  i^ew  .tinmlation  to  original  ^-^\-fl^-y'J^,^'^^^^^^ 
^wer  becomes  the  real  basis  for  the  ^PP-arance  and    lie^^^^^^^  ^oc^^ 

S^terprises.     Without  adequate  wages,  such  o^^^i^le,  .\n^^"^^'*^\  ^"^^JJ^'^^^ 
to  deplete  the  local  economy,  depress  the  people's  '-^f  ^  ;«"^' ?"^,,^[^^^^^^^^^^ 
at   local   development.    The   regional   problems   ^'^  ^«^/'   "^.^^^Jf  ^J'^^  are 

derived  from  inadequate  buying  power.     A  mimmum  wage  tloor,  such  as  we  are 
considering,  will  overcome  this  defect. 

F.   LOW   WAGES  IMPEDE  POSTWAR  RECOVERY 

During  this  war  manpower  in  the  low-wage  areas  was  extensively  tapped  by 
wfrTndu'^tr^srth  ^thTand  outside  of  the  respective  areas.  People  moved  to 
n^w  loSTdespite  the  many  sacrifices  and  discomforts  attendant  upon  living 
?n  Ve  coS^^^^^^  areas.    The  movement  was  truly  ^^vrece^^ntea 

Some  5  30§'(XiTmans  became  migrants  About  half  «  them  ^v^^^  Ta^sU^l 
4^ho5t.  vosiii^ptivP  States  Thev  made  up  the  rank  and  file  ot  tne  new  inaubiiidi 
anny  wh  ^h  produ^^^^^^^^^^^  S  war.^ob  opportunities,  relatively  higher  wage 

fit/^   imi  f?eaueutly  more  advanced  working  conditions  were  enough   to  get 
woler^t'o  LTfreely'nd  willingly  to  .these  -w  areas.    W^^^ 
were  hardships  ahead,  they  did  the  job  ^^.^^^er  to  help  wm  t  e  ^ 
the  rates  of  pay  were  markedly  higher  than  the  rates  to  which  thej  had  been 

^"^ThiTw^wage  industries  and  areas  suffered  marked  losses  of  manpower  during 

^^Tooverrer."  ^^t^'u,  correct  .be  wage  'ev^sjn  order  to  ^.e 
the  iobs  more  attractive.  Obsolete  wage  schedules  were  cast  aside  m  the  interest 
ofpio^luSn  in  the  lumber  industry.  Specific  wage  changes  were  ma^e  m  the 
foundry  industry  to  make  these  heavy  jobs  attractive  ^he  slow  bureaucra^^^^ 
nrocess  finally  improved  the  attractiveness  of  the  cotton  textile  J?hs  by  laismg 
?hPm  to  r^^cent  minimum  wage  level.  The  Government  agencies  took  these 
steTs  to  imprm  e  tV^^^^^^^  picture  by  correcting  wage  levels  only  after  they 

and  the  employers  had  tried  many  other  tools  more  to  the  immediate  Ukmg  of 
?he  emnk^ers  First  there  were  price  increases;  then  there  were  orders  for 
ireferenUali^^^  of  labor  fir  these  industries;  theii  special  propaganda 

Hrivps  were  initiated  but  they  all  failed  to  increase  production. 

^n  faTmanage^^^^^  textile  industry  secured  price  increases  from  the 

OPA  on  he  contlmion  that  they  could  not  possibly  meet  the  proposed  vro^^t^on 
schedules  unless  they  were  adequately  comiiensated.  But  after  the  prices 
increased  they  applied  to  the  War  Production  Board  for  reductions  in  their 
roductlon  schedule  as  they  could  not  meet  the  proposed  schedule  even  with  the 
TirifP  inprease  because?  they  could  not  recruit  labor.  .     i.       /i  +« 

^nUer  wages  hi  th^  tended  to  moderate  the  discontent  and  to 

rAnrninr  Aiupricau  wagcs  did  not  face  these  challenges. 

T^f  ^nmrnTbllms  are  being  experienced  during  the  reconversion  period. 
Tl^e  Su^t  bra  substanUal  relhufmng  of  the  people  to  the  older  industries 
Thev  mTist  move  fr()m  tl4  war  industries  to  peacetime  pursmts.    They  must  go 
^o  nevrempl^vmen  s ;  to  new  communities ;  to  new  plants,  and  to  new  employers 
TOsTeronvSn  process  is  to  be  a  very  costly  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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industry,  the  Nation  and  the  people.    More  than  half  of  the  war  workers,  it  is 
estimated,  will  have  to  change  their  employment. 

In  our  free  economy,  the  most  active  stimulant  to  movement  is  another  attrac- 
tive opportunity.  Such  opportunities  must  be  present.  It  is  not  enough  to  declare, 
as  the  director  of  one  State  agency  reported,  that  there  are  jobs  for  people.  Men 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  incomes  of  $05  to  $1()0  per  week  and  women  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  a  full  man's  wage  are  not  to  be  attracted  by  the 
niggardly  prewar  wages  in  the  industries  from  which  they  had  fled  Full  re- 
conversion demands  that  the  industrial  wage  levels  in  these  older  industries  shall 
also  be  converted.  They  must  be  raised  to  levels  more  nearlv  commensurate  with 
the  wage  trends  established  in  the  newer  American  industries 

Men  and  women  will  not  freely  move  from  industrial  areas  of  high  wages  to 
areas  where  wages  have  been  chronically  low.  Alreadv  manpower  directors  have 
announce^d  that  in  the  midst  of  the  wholesale  layoffs,'there  are  thousands  of  jobs 
wanting  for  takers.  They  will  continue  to  remain  vacant  while  the  rates  on  these 
jobs  remain  low.  Only  iwverty  and  desperation  will  f<»rce  manv  workers  to  sink 
back  to  the  low-wage  industries  from  which  thev  had  left  Tlie  American  Gov- 
ernment does  not  want  to  force  them  to  undergo  that  tvpe  of  reconversion  The 
profits  of  industry  have  been  guaranteed  through  carry-backs  and  specialfunds 
and  generous  allowances.  The  farmer's  prices  have  been  guaranteed  The 
workers  wage  levels  attained  in  war  industries  must  also  be  guaranteed  in  the 
reconversion  process.  The  present  proposal  will  greatlv  aid  in  achieving  that 
i^.-v.\-T'?^^  ^^^'<^^'  siu'h  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  will  facilitate  the  re- 
distribution of  labor,  aid  in  the  reflllment  of  the  manpower  requirements  of  new 
industries  and  ease  the  burdens  of  the  over-populated  areas  which  will  not  b^ 
able  to  reabsorb  the  war  workers. 

G.    LOW  WAGES  WILL  FRUSTRATE  EFFORTS  AT  AX  ECONOMY  OF  FUIX  EMPLOYMENT' 

Moving  through  the  halls  of  Congress  is  the  full  employment  act  of  1945.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  basic  necessity  for  America  if  we  are  to  have  good  health, 
happy  families,  high  standards  of  behavior,  and  elimination  of  group  conflict 

^™i^™^^'''"I"^''\'' •','■'''',  "^"'"P^^'^'^'^  economy,  is  the  real  road  to  freedom— 
fieedom  for  the  individual.     Representative  Outland  stressed  that  one  of  the 
three  phases  of  full  employment  is  production  of  worth-while  goods,  services 
and  employment  with  sufiicient  remuneration  for  the  people  of  the  countrv  to 
enjoy  a  rising  standard  of  living.  *  counrrj   to 

We^need  to  implement  our  declarations  and  furnish  tools  for  the  technique 
The  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  empowered  to  survey  our  economy 
and  offer  suggestions  for  realizing  the  goal.  We  must  realize  ever-increasing 
standards  of  living  in  order  to  absorb  the  products  of  a  full  employment  economv 
We  have  always  had  gaps  in  our  economy  which  have  been  fatal.  Whatever  the 
particular  explanation  for  our  previous  depressions,  they  have  resolved  them- 
selves to  a  contracting  market.  Purchasing  power  must  be  developed  and  sus- 
tained.    What  we  produce  must  be  sold.     There  must  be  buyers. 

The  present  hill  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  realization  of  the  purposes 
of  the  full  employment  bill.  Students  of  the  problem  of  full  employment  have 
considered  alternative  lines  of  conduct.  They  have  labeled  them  "the  Govern- 
ment "business,"  and  the  "standard  of  living"  models.  The  business  model 
was  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  business  could  and  would  make  more 
investment,  an  increase  from  22  to  28.3  billion  dollars  in  the  projection  made  by 
the  ISatKmal  Planning  Association.  This  proposal  has  been  found  impractical  as 
It  presumed  an  excessive  rate  of  expansion  of  new  capacitv  for  which  no  likely 
need  will  occur.  The  alternative  is  a  rise  in  the  basic  consumer  spending  power 
(standard-of-living  model)  ;  or  the  third  alternative,  governmental  expenditures 
The  standard-of-living  model  truly  furnished  the  best  model  for  public  policy 

The  standard-of-llving  model  projected  by  the  National. Planning  Association 
indicated  that  on  a  national  income  of  170  billion  dollars,  it  would  allocate  a 
total  of  11S.4  billion  dollars  to  direct  consumption  of  foods  and  services  to  balance 
our  economy.  With  a  total  employed  labor  force  of  60,000,000  persons,  the  aver- 
age annual  consumption  per  person  would  be  $1,D70  on  direct  services  and  goods 
aside  from  total  expenditures  by  (Jovernment  and  business  (National  Planning 
Association,  National  Budgets  for  I^ill  Employment,  Washington  1945  p  44) 
To  attain  this  goal,  a  total  payment  of  145.9  billion  dollars  must  be  distributed 
to  individuals,  or  $2,430  per  employed  person  engaged  on  a  40-hour  working- 
week  basis,  on  the  basis  of  1941  prices.     This  compares  with  a  total  payment  of 
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«1^^  000  000  000  to  individuals  in  1944,  but  direct  expenditures  by  individuals 
$155,0OU,OUO,UUO  to  ^"omduais  ini^^  or  $1  470  per  civilian  worker  (table 
on  goods  and  services  of  only  $<6,000,000,uuo,  oi  \\>^'^/'l^  ^'^  markPd  rise  in 
XVII).  A  full  employment  economy  depends,  therefore,  on  a  mar^^^^^^^^ 
consumer  expenditures  through  higher  earnings  to  push  expendituies  from  $1,470 
to  $2,511  (con verting  $1,070  to  equivalentm4  dollar  values). 

We  are  losing  ground  in  our  fif^ht  for  full  employment.  ^''^  ^^l.^^^y^^\ 
diatelv  Already  the  national  income  is  dropping.  The  reconversion  fiom  a 
iaJ'^onol^rto  a  JI^Le 'economy  had  reduced  our  -ti^al  in^ine^froni  a  ra^e 
of  $165,000,000,000  for  the  first  half  of  1945  to  a  ^-^^e  of  $14o,000  000,(WO  foi  tne 
second  half  Mr  Wallace,  in  releasing  the  estimates  of  the  Inited  ^>/ates  iJe 
pSment  of  Commerce,  declared  that  ''the  declining  income  Payme"  s  wuU  be 
fargX  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  wages  paid  in  the  manuf acty mg  industn^^^^^^ 

We  had  been  forewarned  that  these  drops  would  take  place      The  only  true 
somt1on^s  a^^lse  iiflabor  income.     Three  factors  will  -du- lai,or  i-mie,  ev^^^^^ 
if  no  Chances  occur  in  wage  rates  or  employment.    First,  there  is  tne  reauc 
Jiot^ofwSv  hours    approximately  7  per  week  in  manufacturing  industries 
and  subs'ta'nUa'l  rXctioS^  in  nonma'nuffcturing  !f  Jlfl-J^^.f 
The  reduction  in  hours  would  effect  a  decrease  in  the  total  P^y  f^l    by  some 
13.3  percent,  or  $13,000,000.     The  shift  from  employment  "^^,[,^J^ti  fly  higher 
naid  war  industries  to  lower-paid  consumer   industries  would   cut   the  total 
annual  wage  aTd  salary  income  by  5.5  billion  dollars,  or  5.6  percent     Premium 
mv  for  Tate  shift  work  will  decline  through  the  reduction  of  second  and  third 
shffts     ThTs  wU    further  contract  the  1944  wage  and  salary  pay  roll  by  on^ 
h^ffbiUhm  dollars.     The  combined  effect  of  these  l^^^^^^/^.  f  ^^f  ^^J?,,\^,^ 
United   States  Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics   to  amount  to   16.7  billion   dollars, 
n,    nhont  ?400  T>er  worker  per  year.     The  estimate<l  annual  wage  and  salary 
Lome  fol^94rwIs  981  "^^^^^         dollars.     It   would,    under   these  peacetime 
comUUons   be  reduced  to  81.4  billion  dollars.     This  total  of  wages  and  salaries 
woi^lcl  normally  n^^^^  the  maintenance  of  a  full  employment  economy. 

S^ch  reducUons  would  merely  start  the  downward  spiral  which  must  end  in  a 
depiesstn'or  wholesale  Government  expenditures.  The  nation  i  labor  mcome 
must  be  increased  to  at  least  the  level  from  which  it  startetl  to  establish  an 
economv  where  the  products  of  the  industry  are  currently  absorbed. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has  projected  this  Problem  to 
the  fore  after  careful  study   (table  XVIII).     Its  projections  are  built  on  1944 
data   but    he  conclusions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  present.     In  projecting 
the  conditions  which  would  arise  with  the  end  of  the  war    it  as«".med  a  na^ 
tional  income  of  $153,000,000,000  based  on  the  experience  of  the  first  half  or 
1^     This  income  would  be  reduced  by  $31,000,000  due  to  various  losses  re- 
sulting from  the  decline  in  overtime,  the  demobilization  of  the  servicemen,  and 
c  anges    oXwer-paid  jobs  omitting  the  losses  in  income  due  to  do^n-g^ading 
elimination  of  double  jobs,  higher  incentive  earnings,  and  ^'^^^^  .1^^^^^^' J^ 
also  considered  the  fact  that  some  soldiers  would  be  coming  back  to  ^^olk  and 
others  would  be  receiving  veterans'  payments  and  unemployed  would  be  ge^ 
ting   compensation.     The   net   consumers'   buying   power   would    therefore,   be 
$130,000,000,000.    Taxes  and  normal  savings  would  further  reduce  consumer 
buyinTpower   by   some   $25,000,000,000.     Under   these   conditions,    the   United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that  private  industry  would  be  pro- 
diicing  a   total  of  $114,000,000,000  worth   of  goods  for  which   ^^J^f^^^^^.Y^f^ 
onlv  have  $105,000,000,000.     A  shortage  of  some  nine  to  eleven  billion  dollars 
in  buying  power  would  thereby  be  created.     This  shortage  must  be  offset  to 
overcome   the  deflationary  factors   inherent   in   our  economy.     This   deficiency 
must  be  made  up  by  more  consumer  buying  power.    More  consumer  buying 

power  can  only  come  from  higher  wages.  „..^„ni  coi«rv 

Our  peacetime  economy,  moreover,  requires  an  even  higher  national  salary 
and  wage  pay  roll  than  that  attained  during  cur  war  period.  Without  the  Gov- 
ernment's buying  power,  the  economy  will  depend  upon  the  consumer  He  must 
have  the  wherewithal!  to  buy.  It  must  balance  industry's  capacity  to  produce. 
It  must  also  be  larger  in  order  to  prevent  the  backing  up  of  excessive  savings  in 

^"we^an^ot  rely  on  either  foreign  trade  or  wartime  savings  to  sustain  full  em- 
ployment. We  depended  upon  foreign  trade  in  the  years  immediately  after  the 
last  war  and  we  Sperienced  the  debacle  of  1929-33.  The  early  high  levels  of 
emplovm'ent  were  succeeded  by  very  unfortunate  years  of  unemployment.  B  oreign 
trade  can  be  sustained  for  years  on  loans,  and  we  shall  have  to  make  them,  but 
we  also  have  to  be  prepared  for  years  when  they  are  to  be  repaid.     Only  a  hign 
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M^hrs!'Za7ro^^^^^^  ^^^T^.  ^"^  ^">'^"^  Po^-er  abroad  in 

!.oSo      sranciaid  of  living  in  this  country  can  sustain  an  econoniv  receiving  InrirP 

h?5  ri'-\''"   investnionts  or  loans  abroad.     We  musfprSe  our  ^^^^^^ 
through  higher  standards  of  living  and  higher  wages  Prepare  our  economy 

The^m^'e^'i^^Wp*h"A^"^    P^«P>^  «g^'"«t" relying  upon  wartime  savings. 
Who  spend    Tnecprnw  lt^  ;^^^'^."ot  been  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  those 

uals  weTest  mUedTtTo'^^^^         ^Ti^  ^'""^^  *^^^^""^«  ^^  »^"^'"^-^«  «n^^  i"^«vid- 

n  Lcembermo      Rnin^^^^^  '''''^?  '"  ^«»"P«'i''i«on  to  71.6  billion  dollars 

WllioT  lolHrs      IVr.^^^^^^^^^        ^^^'  T  ^M  "'"T  ^'"'"^  ^0.3  billion  dollars  to  66 

46  7  milion  dolHrs  f^^^^^^^^  other  than  trust  funds  had  risen  from 

iquid  assets  whatsoever.  Of  those  who  hold  li(,uid  assets  10  S^nt-thP  Irt 
percent  who  individually  hold  the  largest  amounts4)wn  ci^'perc^t Tn  Bi^^'i^!^^ 
ton  and  ;,3  percent  in  Douglas  County  of  the  aggregate  p'Znanindd  asTs^' 

reU2i;em7r.-fr.^^^^^^  We  cannot 

(amn'^Lr^."?  •""*•■''"  "'^-"'""''"  "•«  have  d^soSd  a  V,^T:Utvm"„1"?'  ""'" 
(and)  ohanges  in  our  past  nrransements  are,  therefore  necessary  "lJ«  «t„^f== 

IT,?;,  r."  '"  1^  '■""■'id''™"""''  of  'he  hiKher  .stan.Iar.Iof-irv^^s  m<^el  of  Na  tona! 
nndse  s  as  he  only  tnily  pnicticl  alternative  to  a  (;<>vernmfnrn  o(  e?  ns  n  hT«?i 
for  full  employment.  It  means  a  higher  income  in  he  hands  of  the  workln^i^n,^ 
lat.on  and  a  high  proportion  of  o,n-  national  income  dented  to  drmconinm^fon' 

?o^1r,;?  ldra1sT8rrS-cV'^r"'Hi':)  """  "  "'«"  -'-;''h"tiorU"oul-^:tional"rm"e 
nresent  h   I  „L„.;  '^'^'^V'V ■     ™Sher  wages  constitute  the  only  sound  hasis     The 

Kful  f^:^  ^u';Ztt^„';;!"Zrmy.*"  ">  "  '"^•^  "'"^-  -"■  P™--'^  «  -unde^unl*;! 

H.    LOW   WAGES— NEGATION  OF  THE  WAR's  OBJECTR'ES 

The  war  has  had  concrete  meaning  to  the  soldier  and  to  the  worker  First  it 
was  a  crusade  against  want  and  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  four  freedo^^^ 
There  has  been  some  concrete  tests  established  of  adenuacY  Thf  soldi'er'f  nfv 
and  al  otment  have  definitely  placed  a  floor  for  the  AmenVan  econon  ic^vstem^ 
The  returning  so  dier  does  not  expect  that  economic  conditions  oThrs Ttufn  wni 
mXTnb.'f  T'^'"'""  ^^'"^  '^'''  prescribed  for  the  soldier  in  acfon  it  iTa 
S:pe'ctaUonf ''""   '"   ^'^^'^   ^^   ^'^""^^   ^^^^^^     ^^   '""^^   definitely"  meet   his 
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The  soldier's  allotment  prescribed  the  following  standards  of  monthly  benefits : 

rxTif^  ^^A  Monthly  benefit 

Wife  and —  ^^^ 

No  child *2! 

1  child 5{ 

Each  additional  child ^" 

No  wife  but — 

1  child 42 

Each  additional  child "^^ 

Divorced  wife  but — 

No  child Vi 

1  child ^2 

Each  additional  child -" 

»  Up  to  $42. 

In  a  family  of  a  wife  and  two  children,  the  soldier's  allotment  would  be  $100. 
In  addition  to  which,  the  private  receives  a  cash  income  of  $28  per  month  and 
full  necessities  of  life,  including  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  provisions. 
The  actual  cash  income  for  the  above  family  of  $128  is,  therefore,  a  minimum 
which  should  be  considered  in  the  development  of  wage  floors  for  the  American 
lieople.     The  soldier's  sacrifices  may  best  be  rewarded  by  these  proposed  wage 

floors. 

The  industrial  soldier  has  also  secured  high  wages.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  tasks  of  industrial  output  of  war  goods.  He  congregated  in  the  war  centers 
and  suffered  from  the  extreme  deprivations  resulting  from  the  hasty  construc- 
tion of  new  plants.  The  crying  needs  were  so  groat  that  the  President  apiwinted 
a  committee  for  congestefl  production  areas.  This  committee  designated  some 
15  areas  as  congested.  It  sought  to  relieve  this  congestion  by  emergency  methods. 
The  work  of  this  committee,  and  similar  efforts  of  many  communities,  indicate 
the  degree  of  sacrifice  made  by  these  pople.  They  did  work  hard  and  long  hours. 
They  received  slightly  higher  rates  of  pay  than  had  been  received  in  the  lower- 
paid  industries.  They  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  country.  They,  too,  also 
hope  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  They,  too,  also  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  forced  back  to  poverty  and  low  wages.  Many  came  from  low-wage 
areas.  They  do  not  wish  to  return  to  them  if  they  remain  low-wage  areas.  We 
cannot  disappoint  these  industrial  soldiers. 

We  must  be  particularly  cautious  in  our  solution  of  our  wage  and  postwar 
economic  problems.  We  must  not  leave  an  aura  of  longing  for  the  good  days 
prevailini?  during  the  war.  We  must  not  leave  a  deeply  rooted  feeling  that  war 
is  the  only  solution  for  our  economic  problems.  Full  employment  and  decent 
living  conditions  must  also  be  established  during  our  present  peacetime  economy. 

The  return  to  peace  has  been  welcome.  It  has  meant  the  return  of  many  men 
from  no-man's  land.  For  workers  who  have  become  accustomed  to  decent  in- 
come.s,  will  it  mean  the  return  to  the  low-wage  industries?  We  must  not  per- 
mit these  standards  attained  during  recent  years  to  be  depressed.  There  is  only 
one  guaranty,  namely,  the  present  minimum  wage  legislation  which  shall  place 
a  floor  under  our  wage  structure. 

Low  wages  will  not  only  mean  depressing  standards,  frustration  of  our  hopes 
for  full  employment,  substandard  citizens,  and  high  costs  for  our  Federal  and 
State  governinents  but  also  underutilization  of  our  resources.  Low  wages  are 
invitations  to  waste  of  our  natural  and  our  human  resources. 

I.   LOW  WAGES  FOSTER  DESTRUCTIVE  COMPETITION  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  WORKEES 

Minimum-wage  legislation  and  the  original  wage-and-hour  law  was  conceived 
as  a  floor  to  prevent  destructive  competition  at  the  expense  of  workers.  Our 
present  bill  is  conceived  as  a  means  of  attaining  our  broader  goals  and  preventing 
the  low-wage  industries  from  tearing  down  the  comparatively  higher  standards 
developed  during  the  last  few  years. 

All  minimum-wage  legislation  will  prevent  destructive  competition,  and  the 
present  one  will.  The  wage-stabilization  program  is  intended  to  prevent  all  wage 
reductions  during  the  reconversion  period.  The  present  bill  will  constitute  sub- 
stantial support  for  this  objective. 

The  1938  wage-and-hour  bill  had  definite  unfortunate  chapters  of  wage  cutting 
and  industrial  dislocation  before  it.  Immediately  succeeding  the  demands  of  the 
^'RA,  a  wave  of  reductions  began.  A  survey  of  3,507  companies  holding  Govern- 
ment'contracts  showed  that  439,  employing  137,650  employees,  were  not  conform- 
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lo^tLe  wage""DroSl''"?^7"^ co.npanies,  en,pIo,i„g 41,046,  were  not  conforming 
not  conforming  with  NKA  standar.  s  '    'rh^JULl,       40o,373  euipic.yees  were 

of  the  codes     Rnf  sprinii«  v.ni..f!.w  ""''^' ^ '"'J^.'^  <»i  t»*'  wage-and-hour  provisions 

eomtiy     ♦     ♦     *       Th  1    l^^^^^^^  "'"^  competitive  system  as  we  know  it  irthis 

opponfmlty  in  the  it^gg  elcf^lX  .^1^  i^^^^^^  ^^-» 

system  which  has  any  Haim  to  c^ste^^^^^^  «>n.v  this  kind  of  competitive 

of?i.:^.^::;Y^w^,Sr"-''-''^ 

Similar  serious  considerations  now  evisf     Tho  Vnti^.^oj  ai^      t    t,      ^ 
now  have  a  65-cent  or  hiL^hpi-  i-ito  ..mh  fi^        •     ,    r     ,^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  nineteen 

c.  ^'Tgirr/o^f'  ^^^z!^i:"^r--  -  -'n;Ui-tr™%'';f I5' 

region  6  were  63  cents  or  hirfu.,      T,7    ''^  eoinmon-lal.or  rates  Imve  been  set  In 
the  common-rabor  rates  ranee  fron-.-^^^^^^^  ^'""'"''  ''">■  ""  »« '•"nter, 

as  its  center,  the  r.ite?  ranle  from  ".0  to  ^  ''*'"*/'■     V'  '■<''■''""  '*''"•  «''•"  Dallas 
as  Its  center,  the  range  i^from  60  o'^ce„^«     t"'^'    •'"  l^'.""  '-^  with  D.'nver 
the  range  is" from  r/m  75 Tnt?    i,frS"m  Xl"   he'c';  ^'  '"".'"."'"^  California, 
paper  and  pulp  industry  is  72  5  cents  c:m,mon-labor  rate  for  the 

fro^„';^;:'e''poh^'  oT"^;"';7;ubr,S;'rdTa?;"'"',t*'hV^''^  "-"'^  "^  •'^<>  """""- 
its  decisions  that  the  comnvin  Inhor  ri/i  X.  ^'''^'  "^«''<^»ver,   indicated  in 

priate  rate  for  th7  pKa^t  mi LimiL   fo/^^^^  T'^^^  considered  the  appro- 
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in  which  65  cents  or  higher  minimnm-hracket  rates  have  been  established  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  for  common  labor.  American  industry  has  generally  recognized 
the  common-labor  rate  as  the  lowest  rate  of  pay  for  employees.  Workers  with 
greater  skill  should  be  paid  a  higher  rate.  The  adoption  of  the  65-cent  mininuira 
would  assure  greater  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  pay  and  tend  to  maintain  the 
wa2;e  levels  which  have  been  developed  during  the  war  period. 

The  present  bill  will  tend  to  have  the  same  stabilizing  effects  on  our  competitive 
economy  which  the  1938  wage-and-hour  law  had  upon  the  competitive  system 
in  U*38.  It  will  save  American  capital  and  workers.  It  will  prevent  unjust 
migration  and  the  development  of  ghost  towns.  The  new  industrial  communities' 
will  not  b^  sacrificed  by  the  development  of  lower  wage  rates  in  newer  com. 
munities.  There  is  already  evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  com- 
munities to  cut  wages.  It  must  be  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  the  present 
law.  We  must  not  permit  a  spiraling  down  of  wages  which  will  inaugurate  a  new 
collapse  of  our  economy  and  puncture  our  attempts  at  developing  a  full-employ- 
ment economy.  The  passage  of  the  present  act  would  do  much  to  enforce  the 
current  wage-stabilization  law  which  does  not  permit  wage  cuts.  It  would 
carry  out  beyond  the  reconversion  period  the  general  desire  that  there  should 
be  wage  stabilization  at  a  decent  level  to  permit  healthy  competitive  relations. 

J.  LOW  WAGES  DUE  TO  UNDERPAYMENT  OF   WORKERS   AND  DISCaUMINATION 

To  no  small  degree,  the  present  low  income  of  workers  is  due  to  discrimination 
against  whole  groups  of  the  population.  Millions  of  workers  are  getting  less 
than  the  prevailing  rates  actually  being  paid  to  the  industry  for  such  work  as 
they  perform.  If  the  latter  rates  were  universal,  millions  of  workers  would 
automatically  be  promoted  to  the  level  of  normal  American  wages.  Illustrations 
for  this  condition  of  discrimination  are  legion.  Representatives  of  the  individual 
unions  will  furnish  bountiful  illustrations  of  these  conclusions. 

Two  general  summaries  of  this  discrimination  may  be  considered  as  illustrations 
of  the  general  condition.  A  comparison  of  the  common-labor  entrance  of  hourly 
rates  shows  that  there  exists  an  extremely  wide  range  of  rates  for  similar  work. 
In  the  ferrous  foundries,  in  the  spring  of  1943,  the  range  in  hourly  rates  was 
from  34.6  to  86.6  cents.  In  the  machinery  industries,  the  range  was  from  37.7 
to  92.6  cents ;  in  the  meat-packing  industries,  from  24.7  to  75.6  cents ;  in  building 
construction,  from  40  cents  to  $1.10 ;  and  in  the  public  utilities,  from  34.5  to  91 
cents  per  hour.  There  are  wide  ranges  for  comparable  common-labor  work 
(table  XIX).     They  indicate  the  prevailing  discrimination  in  American  industry. 

A  similar  study  for  the  spring  and  summer  of  1943  in  26  urban  areas  tor  26 
selected  occupations  reveals  striking  differences  in  the  rates  of  pay  for  identical 
or  closely  similar  work.  Table  XX  offers  the  actual  rates  in  existence  in  these 
communities  for  these  jobs.  For  example,  bench  assemblers,  class  A  males,  range 
from  87  cents  per  hour  in  St.  Louis  to  a  high  of  $1.32  per  hour  in  Detroit  for  com- 
parable work.  Another  illustration  for  the  metal  industries  may  more  strongly 
underscore  this  contrast.  In  the  case  of  class  A  male  tool  and  die  makers,  the 
range  is  from  a  low  of  $1.18  in  Boston  to  $l.t'2  for  Detroit.  Interestingly  enough, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  reported  higher  earnings  ($1.20)  for  tool  makers  than  did  Boston. 
The  range  for  male  janitors  ranges  from  a  low  of  37  cents  in  Atlanta  to  a  high 
of  90  cents  in  Detroit.  Again  we  repeat  these  are  comparable  jobs  for  which 
there  exist  a  widely  varying  rate  (table  XX). 

The  same  facts  are  illustrated  by  an  over-all  analysis  of  31  urban  areas.  The 
Bureau  of  Lalwr  Statistics  developed  an  index  on  the  basis  of  their  26  occupa- 
tion groups  representing  the  manufacturing  industries  and  9  representing  the 
nonmanufacturing  industries.  It  found  that  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1943, 
Detroit  had  the  highest  rate,  followed  closely  by  Toledo,  Portland,  and  Seattle. 
Atlanta  was  last,  with  Dallas  and  Birmingham  slightly  higher.  While  nonmanu- 
facturing industries  generally  formed  the  same  patterns,  it  was  not  always  true. 
Moreover,  the  Bureau  found  that  differences  in  wage  rates  among  cities  show 
but  little  relationship  and  difference  in  the  retail  price  level  in  these  cities 
(table  XXI). 

A  65-cent  minimum  rate  for  American  industry  would  tend  to  eliminate  these 
discriminations.  It  would  compel  American  employers  more  nearly  to  value 
workers  alike.  The  current  variations  in  rates  of  pay  in  American  industry  for 
comparable  work  is  most  dangerous  and  threatening.  It  is  condusive  to  wide- 
spread unrest.    These  musj^  Jje  eliminated. 

The  wide  variation  in  rates  of  pay  has  promoted  migration  and  local  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  industry,  resulting  ultimately  in  the  creation  of  misery  in  the 
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older  industrial  areas  and  ghost  towns.  New  industries  don't  have  to  be  created 
in  less  industrialized  areas  by  means  of  low  wages.  This  process  is  a  vestige 
^iHi^!^  A'""  «^'^^^*^*^'l>  remained  blind  to  the  ravages  of  unrestrained  com- 
petition Our  modern  industries  don't  need  the  incentive  of  low  wages  to 
grow.    They  are  built  on  our  mechanical  ingenuity  and  high  wages. 

III.  Minimum  Nationaiv  Wage  Should  Immediately  Meef  the  Minimum  BudoetI 

Test 

rPPnnv!frTin,f  ^^'T^  t*on^l"Sions  that  low  wages  are  an  unsound  basis  for  postwar 
thrnrmiv.J^H  ,  ""l  ''"'  ^^f  ^war  economy  we  must  find  a  means  of  determining 

whVh^  wm  fi  ,1  P««^^^'^^' /-^te.  Certainly  in  the  long  run  it  must  be  the  rate 
^n  ii^l  ^"]^^^/««"^;«  the  balance  between  income  and  production  and  which 
Zmn^io  Zl  .1  ^'"P'^y^f  "t.  Our  immediate  task  is  to  eliminate  the  worst 
rP^TtTh ToiH  •  ^  """'  ««^^!^^v-l«w  wages.  The  removal  of  these  conditions  will 
result  in  healthier  competition  and  better  citizens  and,  finally  a  freer  competitive 

fnd  f^^n^  nf./«r;'r?^''^  agencies  and  resources  are  not  r'equired  to  subsidize 
industiy  Our  first  test  must  be  the  elimination  of  want.  If  our  Government 
has  any  immediate  obligation  it  is  the  abolition  of  poverty 

^ooZtl]?"^}^}/'  '*"''  approach  has  been  accepted.  The  first  wage-and-hour  law 
accepted  it  as  a  general  goal.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  in  adopting  tlie 
5^cent  minimum  wage  recognized  the  same  fact.  It  declared  in  the  opinion  on 
Its  c'otton  textile  decision  that  the  "National  War  Labor  Board  unquestionably 

subs  anrr/n'i"?'?'"  ^^"'/  I"  T'T^  ^«^^«  ^^^"  ''^^''^  necessai^  to  correct 
denerfrW^^^^  i  ^he  elimination  of  substandards  cannot  be 

dei)e  ident  entirely  upon  employer  volition.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  has 
a  duty  to  exercise  its  judgment  in  establishing  a  minimum  wage  above  genera  Iv 
prevailing  levels  to  correct  substandards  of  living  when  it  is  feasible  fndS^i 

dectl'd'^lLr^^^J'^'f  •';  ^-^^"^'-^^  ^'^'^'^"'•'  --^-"  ^-  tU'w'i'^^'br  BcTd^ 
dedared  tliat     a  nS-cent  min.nuim  can  now  be  established  even  though  it  will 

Til  i'^teli^^^^^^^  •'!f  ''''^'''  ''  '"•"^^'•^^>'  ^^  ^h^  P^''^"^^  '"  the  indusnr 

ifiis  determination  is  based  upon  a  conviction  that  at  least  a  55-cent  minimum 

rt'ibili';v"  "Mr*'n''''''r?v'  'V""?  *"^"^^^'^'  ^^^'^^"^  creating  emplo;meTr 
ditoLlL  u^^'  P«^''s  fyther  declared  in  this  connection  that  "all  carefully 
developed  budgetary  studies  show  the  nef>d  for  a  minimum  honrlv  rate  higher 
than  we  have  ordered  in  this  case."  He  also  pointed  out,  the  order  ''is  so  reLson- 
^H^Z^^Z^^^  ^"-"^^^-  '^  -P^^^"-t  ;elations^o^  '^.TetTnlZ 

employers  in  their  negotiations.  The  National  War  Libor  Board  of  WorTd  War 
I  used  this  same  approach.  In  the  United  States  26  of  the  States  have  enacted 
m.n.mum-wage  laws,  most  of  which  "required  that  minimu.n  wagef/h!alTS 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide  the  cost  of  proper  living  or  that  cost  of  ale^nfe 
maintenance  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  setting  w^iges '«  The  Senat?^ sub! 
committee  has  already  recommended  that  "the  cost-of-living  hue  get  approach^' 
shall  be  employed  in  determining  the  wage  necessary  "to  elfminX  subSanK 
of  living.''  The  present  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  declares  it  t<.  L  tl leTvowed 
purpose  of  the  act  to  establish  "minimum  standards  of  living  necessary  for  heXh 
efluMcncy.  and  general  well-being  of  workers"  *^^t^s»ary  lor  neaitn, 

t^'l^lt'T  '""  ^T^^^'^"  «'-dard  onlvrng'witfone'^a^'Te'rrTc^^^^^^^^^ 
to  establish  some  intermediate  vantage  point  so  that  the  full  objective  may  h^ 
fhnf  "^^-    ^*  .\?\time  of  the  hearing  on  the  1937  bill,  one  labor  leader  ?nd^^ated 
that  "Time  will  show  if  our  minimum  is  too  low;  and  if  it  is  we  wm  then  come 
back  to  you,  or  industry  itself  will  agree  to  pay  more."    This  pTogTessive  attX 
inent  of   he  full  objective  of  an  American  standard  of  living  for  tfefn tire  work- 
ing population  must  be  kept  in  mind.  ^"^ 
We  are    therefore,  concerned  with  minimum  standards.     There  are  various 
budge  s  which  may  guide  us  for  this  purpose.     In  the  first  place,  there  ?s?hl 
budget  dev^lopexl  and  priced  by  the  HeUer  committee  of  research  in  social  eco 
nomics  m  California.    It  is  intended  to  "provide  a  health  and  decency  standard 
generally  accepted  in  the  local  community"  for  wage  earners,     ifi?  described 
as  "a  comprise  between  what  ought  to  be  and  what  is.    Where  minimum  phvsi 
©logical  requirements  are  available,  as  in  the  case  of  fowl  or  commonly  accepted 
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requirements  of  health  and  decency,  as  in  the  case  of  housing,  the  budgets  con- 
form generously.  In  other  items,  we  have  attempted  to  set  up  an  allowance 
which  will  accord  with  the  average  spending  habits  of  the  economic  groups  and 
also  will  meet  generally  accepted  standards  of  decency  and  comfort."  The  war- 
time budget  price  for  a  wage  earner  with  ar  family  of  four  persons,  as  of  March 
1944,  was  $2,964.30  for  all  items  including  taxes  and  bonds.  The  consumption 
items  themselves  were  priced  at  $2,432.85.  This  budget  would  require  a  weekly 
income  of  $59.28.  The  budget  for  a  single  working  woman  living  alone  would 
be  $1,534.20,  or  $30.88  per  week. 

Surveys  of  budgets  for  single  women  developed  by  the  Women's  Bureau  and 
State  departments  of  labor  at  a  maintenance  level  provide  budgets  of  substan- 
tial costs.  The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  calculated  the  cost  of  this 
budget  in  1944  and  found  that,  for  a  woman  worker  in  New  York  City,  living  as 
a  member  of  a  family,  $1,244.08,  excluding  allowances  for  income  taxes  and  bonds» 
was  necessary.  Outside  Of  New  York  City,  it  was  $1,251.84.  For  the  State  as 
a  whole,  inclusive  of  taxes  and  war  bonds,  the  cost  was  $1,643  53,  or  $32.87  per 
week.  The  United  States  Women's  Bureau  has  estimated  the  cost  of  a  similar 
budget  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  December  1^3,  as  being  $1,850.71  per  year  for 
a  woman  worker  living  alone. 

Finally,  there  have  been  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  WPA  budget  for  June 
15,  1943,*  the  last  date  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  calculated 
the  cost.  It  found  that  the  average  for  the  commodities  and  services  for  that 
date  was  $1,G73.  but  there  were  several  cities  where  the  cost  was  higher.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  budget  in  June  1945  might  well  be  close  to  $1,730. 

We  are  also  offering  for  your  consideration,  the  most  meager  budget  ever 
developed  by  students  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
emergency  budget,  formulated  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  This 
budget  furnishes  the  irreducible  minimum  of  commodities  and  services  which 
a  worker  and  his  family  must  have  in  order  to  sustain  himself. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  notes  this  test  of  the  cx)st  of  this 
budget,  not  because  it  is  satisfied  with  it,  but  to  provide  an  ultimate  test  of  the 
conservatism  and  modesty  of  the  proposed  65-cent  minimum  which  is  an  estab- 
lished part  of  the  proposed  resolution. 

The  type  of  life  which  this  emergency  budget  allows  is  truly  of  an  emergency 
level.  The  War  Labor  Board  panel  of  the  cotton  rayon  industry  declared,  with 
respect  to  this  budget,  that  "no  one  contended  at  the  hearings  that  any  of  the 
items  included  in  the  budget  should  have  been  eliminated,  nor  does  the  panel 
see  any  point  at  w^hich  this  level  of  living,  already  very  low,  could  be  further 
reduced.  It  can  fairly  be  termed  an  'emergency'  or  'minimum'  level  of  living 
for  a  family  of  four  persons.  Any  lower  level  of  living  may,  we  think,  reason- 
ably be  considered  substandard." 

We  are  Submitting  a  detailed  description  of  this  budget  to  illustrate  its  very 
minimum  and  emergency  character  (exhibit  1). 

This  budget,  which  is  an  emergency  sustenance  budget,  cannot  be  considered 
adequate  and  should  not  be  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  a  budget  intended  for  persons  on  relief  rather  than  for  workers  in 
industry.  We  are  offering  this  budget  as  a  final  measure  of  the  modesty  of 
the  present  proposal. 

The  cost  of  this  budget  was  priced  by  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
CIO,  research  department,  with  the  aid  and  collaboration  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  I-.abor  Statistics.  This  budget  was  found  to  cost  for  the  commodi- 
ties and  services  alone:  $1,415.46  per  year  for  a  family  of  four,  the  character- 
istic size  of  the  private  family  in  America.  This  survey  was  made  in  five  cities. 
Ihe  investigators  found  it  necessary  to  add  a  food  shopping  allowance  to  provide 
for  the  inadequate  buying  knowledge  and  buying  possibilities  among  low  income 
earners.  That  increased  the  total  by  $109.18.  If  taxes  and  w^ar  bonds  were 
added,  the  total  cost  of  this  budget  on  a  yearly  basis  would  be  $1,752.18  and 
on  a  weekly  basis,  $33.96.  If  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  2,000  work  hours 
during  the  year,  which  is  a  most  liberal  assumption,  a  worker  would  have 
to  earn  70.8  cents  an  hour  to  maintain  this  budget.  If  allowance  is  made  for 
bad  shopping  he  must  earn  7G.2  cents  an  hour.  Adjustments  to  include  taxes 
and  bond  purchases  would  bring  the  hourly  rate  to  87.6  cenis.  This  last  figure 
is  the  true  cost  of  an  emergency  budget  at  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  this  estimate  is  a  most  conservative  one.  We  are  attaching  a  state- 
m'ent  of  appraisal  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  concerning  this  budget  as  well 
as  a  summary  of  it  appearing  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  both  of  which  confirm 
the  conservatism  of  the  estimates.    The  panel  (referred  to  above)  indicated  the 
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ihlZi7h^ZatT^^  *"*  'r  k'  ^^^^!*!°«^  ^"^  ^^"^^  furnishings,  the  cost  figures 
bu  lit  is Jn  np.  ?h?.  ?^Hi'  ^"^  ^ ,°°  ^^^  conservative  side.  As  ;egnrds  food,  the 
Sre  n  ZmHohJ  ;1L  nT*"^  '"'"'''^''"^  .^^""^^  ^'^  sufficiently  well-informed  to 
thaTfh^^  n^ln^P^^^^^  ""^  minimum  cost;  actual  <x.sts  would  certainly  be  higher 
IhTnnnl  frlZlt^i"'''^'''^-  ^^  ^^""^'^^  cloUiing,  goods  of  the  quality  priceTl  by 
the  union  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce  and  worl^ers  are  freduentlv  ohliml  to 

IZT^UoTi'I^  r''''''''''''     ''''V'  ^^^  «^««  «^  housefurntSs     The  re^? 
h^Zlt  n«  Lnnm      ""^T"*  fT^'^'l^  ^^'  ^^^  'standard'  housing  described  in  the 
nS  tonff  Tni^hn?^^'"'^!^^'^'^'^^.  "'^  .^''^'*^^^  ''^  «"«  ^'^^'^  per  person  and  an 
nnlon'^  «fn?ll  nr^^^^^^  P""  ^^^  ''^^^°^^'  ^^^  «^^e  of  .$1,415.46  sl.(»wing  the 

j;"el >'  ^^"^y  ^PP^«^'  ^^  ^^«^^^  accurately  the  actual  cost  of  living  at  the  defined 

crv^rn^^iw^^Y^''^'  1^'f'^^J''^^  ^^""^  ^^^  proposed  ai  cents  minimum  is  a  far 
cry  from  eliminating  substandard  conditions.  We  approve  of  it  as  a  stoncan  in 
IvL^T''  ^'  «""^ip.tting  conditions  which  do  not  permit  'v^rkeTs  to  nS  a 
rttninT'?^""^^  condit  ons  of  living  within  this  country.  We  must  progressive  y 
attain  the  65  cents  minimum  as  prescribed  in  the  bill  to  permit  the  direct  purchase 
of  the  foods  and  services  required  by  the  budget. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  in  1944  the  average  break-even 
point  for  urban  families  with  two  or  more  persons  was  $l,9r)0  after  income  taxes 
Moreover  It  reports  that  19  urban  wage  earner  families  out  of  20  had  more  than 
«}«i.ouu  in  iy44. 

IV.  Pboposed  Wage- and  Hour  Law  Revision  Can  Be  SHOuij)EEED  by  the 

AMEiacAN  Economy 

A.  C50ST  CAN  BE  BOKNE  BY  AMEBICAN  INDUSTRY 

«9n^f'°^^  ''i''  ^*^".o°iy  Which  distributed  in  194.^  average  annual  earnings  of 
un^^,%^^'^?l^%'''  private  industry  can  afford  a  potential  minimum  of  $1,300 

ll68  0()(i*Z)Tl[n'^!.n  n'S""'';  .1,"^"  T'^V'^'^A'  "^^"^'^^  produced  a  naticmal  product  of 
jlbb,(HK),0(W),000  can  afford  this  level.     Our  resources  are  tremendous  •  thev  can 

of  tM? rnartl    """'^  ''  '''"'"  ''  ^  '""'*^"'-     '^"^"^  ^"^  salarirconsmute  th^^^^^^^ 

ofT7?c?nT'min3f^^  IfJ  ^\''"'  minimum  wage  and  progressive  attainment 
f-  ''j-^Jiit  ininimum  after  a  2-year  period  is  a  modest  proposal    when  it  is 

tWs'^fneraf  .IT    Thi'^^^TT'"    ''  ^"^^'^«"  '"^'"^^^'"^  hasXacraUainJd 
In  f^^fl  ^?^\r  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^"^^  ^^'»Se  increases  is  significantly  reflected 

in  the  figures  for  the  manufacturing  industries  for  which  we  have  eon  plete  d^Ua 
While  17  percent  of  the  employees  were  earning  under  40  cents,  in  Janua rv  mi' 
the  number  has  not  diminished  to  a  point  where  they  are  too  few  to  be  enumer- 
cHned  fVo^'^1  '''"  »^«"!^^^f"'-i"g  industries,  the  proportion  ururer  50  cents  d^ 
clined  from  31  percent  in  January  1941  to  8  percent  in  January  1944  and  finallt 

Ind  Hour'niv".  "^"  fT''^  "'  '^''-    ^^^^  ^^'^'•«*^^"  «*  Economics  of  the  Wa^^^ 
fhnn^S'     D  yision  of  the  Department  of  Labor  declares  that  probablv  no  mo?e 

1^54  ^h'^^'V'^"  F^T"^  ^«^'^»'^d  '>y  the  act  received  less  than  50  cents  on  January 

facfuring\ldust"rfef  ?fo87  0m^^  ''''"^'''^  "'  ^^^  """^»^^'-  ^°  ^^e  mS 

iSme  el^n  ^esrsi^nifi^can^^^^  ^'  ''''  '""""^  "'  ^^'^'  ''''  Proportion  has  be- 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  that  20  percent  of  the  workers  in 
i^^™%"5''''^"','"^  industries  would  earn  less  than  6.^  cents  per  hour  bvTuie 
^riJ^'^  ""7^^  '""l"^^"  '^'^^^  ^^^«^»«  (^'  3  percent)  ^nder'S)  cents'  12^)m 

a  nrbJi•?f^^1Z1^- -^^^^^  in 

pronounced  increases  have  appeared  in  t'^echeK  petroleum  aXoal  prod^ts 
industries,  but  others  are  already  noticeable  in  the  machi^i errand  teSniefn 
dustries.     These  w  11  even  more  considerably  reduce  the  totafnumbe '!Xted 
Se'low  1^5  p^rSnt  ""^""  ""^'-    ^'^  ^  ^^^^^^^  '^  "^""^  ^^'^  -^^  --H  be  reduced 

To  estimate  the  probable  eftect  of  the  revision  it  is  well  to  consider  its  nr^^pnf 
jurisdiction.  Besides  the  manufacturing  industries  it  innl.,rtJ«TH  •  •  Pf^^n^ 
tries  inclusive  of  bituminous,  anthracitf,  me^alHc  fe^^^^^^^ 

and  nonmetallic  mining,  crude  petroleum  nroducinff    fiioV.h.V«!f      J  Q^'irrying 
electric  light  and  power.  wholesalTtradnns'u^lfnce^lldffirge.^Ja^^ 
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motor  carriers,  and  mail-order  houses,  finance.  '.^^^\^''^l%^^f^^^^ 
other  miscellaneous  industries.    No  clear  reconciliation  ,^^"'^^^  ^/  "  ^^.^^^ 
the  figures  issued  on  wage  distributions  by  the  ^^tumal  ^^^^  Laboi  B^^^^^^^^^^^ 
January  1944  and  the  coverage  of  the  wage-and-hour  law     Ho^^/^f^^Jf/^  P^^^^^^ 
purposc^s  we  can  estimate  that  the  coverage  roughly  >"^'lVmf  ^he  man^^^^^^ 
mining,   transportation,   communication   and  public  "^  lities,   ^^h*^^le  tm^^^ 
fiiance  and  real-estate  fields,  which  in  January  1944  employed  20,586,000  pei^sons. 
Of  this  total  5.547,000  (26  percent  were  earning  less  than  bo  cents). 


Manufacturing - v ' "  'C;  "  ViV*i:;; ' 

Transportation,  communications,  and  public  utiuties. 

Mininp;. 

Wholesale  trade... --- 

Financial,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Total 


Employment 


13, 656, 000 

3,641,000 

581,000 

1,  .563, 000 

1, 145, 000 


20,586,000 


Number  un- 
der 65  cents 


3,288,000 

956,000 

18,000 

744,000 

541,000 


5,  547, 000 


Percent  un- 
der 65  cents 


24.1 
26.2 
3.1 
47.6 
47.2 


26.9 


We  have  alreadv  noted  that  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  the  total  under 
65  mits  had  declined  frcm.  an  approximate  total  of  3,288,000  in  January  1^1  to 
o  3S0  000  in  June  1^45.  While  part  of  the  reduction  was  due  to  the  decline  in  total 
mtnufaetirring  employment,  a  significant  drop  has  taken  P^^^-Vt"ro?te.rf?om  Ihe 
under  65  cents  The  proportion  of  persons  under  6;»  cents  contracted  f torn  tue 
26  9  percenrto  20  percent  of  the  work  force  covered  by  the  present 

wage  an^  law.    Numerically  the  greatest  group  would  be  .n  the  manufactur- 

'"inlfesfabH^shment  of  this  minimum  of  05  cents  with  progressive  increases  to 
75  cents  is  particularly  important  during  this  transition,  trom  war  industries 
o  pe  cet  me  industries.  Art  of  the  increases  in  the  proportion  of  employees 
n  t  e  higl  er  wage  groups  has  been  due  to  the  shift  in  employment  t<»  the  higher 
mid  war  ndustries  (table  XXIII).  These  industries,  in  June  1948,  showing  9 
^^rceiTt  of  tireinplovees  under  60  cents  as  compared  with  40  percent  m  th« 
nonw  r  industries,  will  reverse  the  trend  with  unfortunate  results  on  our  economy 
anron  labo"  stability.  A  new  floor  must  be  established  before  wholesale  shifts 
rcc"r     There  is  no  time  to  lose.    We  must  act  quickly  on  this  bill. 

To  determine  the  potential  cost  of  the  proposed  bill  we  hnve  had  to  turn  to 
estiim'Js  developed  by  the  Division  of  Research  of  the  Office  f  P-^-^^-;^;;!^- 
fion     For  the  period  of  June  1945  they  have  estimated  that  a  total  of  19  peieenr 
f    he  emploveeri     ma  industries  employing  11,768,000  persons  would 

e  'ffectS^  XXIV).    To  raise  the  total  pay  roll  would  mean  an  increase 

\n  the  pay  roll  of  only  2  percent  in  that  it  would  raise  the  straight  time  average 
Vmnrlv  p'lVnines  from  915  8  percent  to  9S.7  percent.  ^       ^      ^,    4. 

The  tota  wige  bi  would  b  ■  increased  by  $504,000,000.  The  OPA  estimates  that 
th^s  ^ime  w:Tgelili  w<nil<l  incilentally  be  reduced  by  $l,877,0lK).000  due  to  elimina- 
tion rovertf^ie.  Consequently  the  application  of  the  05  cents  minimum  won 
stm  leave  a  smaller  overall  total  pay  roll  and  cost  per  man-hour  resulting  from 
?he  er.miiu^timi  of  the  prem-ni  overtime.  Only  in  4  of  the  17  industries  w.Kild 
thP  t  ta  niv  roll  have  to  b  increased.  These  industries  are  tobacco,  lumb-r, 
mb  r  texJ  ie^a  Id  a^^^^^^^^  It  "my  incidentally  be  noted  t^nit  a  voluntary  w^ige 

nwement  isper'-ep^         in  the  textile  industries  which  is  ll'.ely  to  reduce  this 

""^leT^if lifdoubt  of  the  ability  of  the  manufacturing  industries  to  cover  the 

co^tS  these  hicreases.     The  OPA  has  calculated  the  profits  before  taxes  of  these 

industrk^      I    fm^^^^^^  these  manufacturing  industries  reported  total  profits  of 

id^ihlTon  dollars  in  1944  before  taxes.    The  additional  cost  of  the  wage 

bflf  IS      rrcen^  (^^^^  be  only  8.5  percent   (table  XXV).     The 

ncreases  would  be  largest  for  the  lumber  and  timber  industries  where  the  wage 

IK  H^  S  wouUl  cwstitute  42.9  percent  of  the  total  profits  for  1944.     The  next 

4e  cost  Zuld  be  in  the  apparel  industries  where  the  increases  in  the  wage 

bnrwS^ipresent  32.5  peiVent  of  the  profits.     The  proportion  in  the  other 

industries  would  be  relatively  small.  •   ^      a^. 

The  dale  on  profits  for  the  other  industries  would  be  equally  impressive  At 
the  i>re"ent  writing,  direct  comparisons  cannot  be  made  for  a  period  later  than 
1944  In  the  previous  hearing  before  your  subcommittee  we  submitted  data 
c^cerning  the  industries.     It  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  As  of  January 

78595 — 45 T9 
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in  the  mining  iiulnstrv    T^s^  r^.wJnf  !f;  .h      ^"i?  """^^  ^^  percent  of  the  profits 
nmnieation  imhist ry   Jnd  imbiu    n^n^  ^^'^^^  '"  ^^^  transjiortation.  com- 

of  the  wholesale  imlustiMes  ^  >"dii«tnes  and  34  percent  of  the  profits 

Jt^1^h':fn™TeJrl^^^^^^^^^^  '^^^^^.^-^^'^  ^^^''^^>'  ^^^  «^--b  the 

profit  record  of  AnieHcT  i^dn^trv  h^^^^^  ^  """^'^^^  "linimiini  as  proposed.     The 

its  continued  abTlty  to  meet  tL is  t^^  ?  substantial  that  we  are  assured  of 
have  been   plu.iom?na   ^  high      tJ^^^^^^^  of  American  in<lustry 

reports  that  the  indnsfri^  witA  ^ru  \  ^"'^^"   ►States  Department  of  Commerce 

profitable!     AH  corXVep^o^^^^  '1^'  ^---  impressively 

that  sum  in  1<U1    V^oo  ksh-        ,  f,         .^  '-^'^  bilhon  dollars  in  11)40  to  double 

and  trSbilU™  a.l;f|^'']'^'  """'"■^  •"  l*^-  »«  22-8  Million  dollars  inim 
in'^^fl^anHaTabrntv  "h/I'h.^,'''^  "f'T'-  """*'  "'"''  "  >"'■"""•  oontinnod  increase 

won.— '.-c^,-  rpearr^ss^^K^:^-^!-  -rs  ^?-.°i 

n.itrr-wa'^^'r^jryrularcCerraJt^r^^^^^         Tr-  •"  "'« 
sources  (table  XXVI).  tuuceru  as  to  its  effect  on  its  financial  re- 

a  PRODDCTIOK  or  AMERICAN   WORKER  ASSURES  KASE  OF  CABRTIN«  INCREASES 

tb?j;f;b'*19lf '«;;^tcrts:':as"^terreni"1,;"3r''-''^^  '".'"••••"<'  "'"^  '-»  ^"^ 
the  war,  new  equipment,  sSed  nersonnel  „n^"  '^ "^"^  ''*'''  y*'" •  Following 
costs  are  applied  to  indisfrr  After  the  Tit  ^,1"?''  "J""««»'<^  attention  to 
from  1919  through  1922  by  li  ner.ent  nTr^n.,         '  l"""'"'""-  ""'PUt  increased 

the  twenties  so  that  it  wa7in  192S  31  per'S^^.t  Sel"  w  imt""v'T.''^'T''  <'"''"S 
year  produced  72  percent  more  than  in  lola  h!„  t  ,  ^'"^''  •'°'""  during  that 
only  19  percent.  This  deve  onment  IJ.^?  '  '' "  .""V'^  <'«™lngs  had  increased 
each  mainour  was  Droducin^'^^s.   continued  during  the  thirties.     By  1939 

The  reduction  of  hourrto^  L,te' s  anSaiX  wo.Ild"  ,'"  '•'*'»  't""'^  "^^V")' 
man-hour  output  standaids  would  also  immediately  increase 

S-LTanTlny:^lZ^^^^^  TsV'e^t^dles^n^'^/"^^^^^^^^^"-"^  ^'  ^^^ 
Hours  Monthly  Labor  Review;  June  !9^"p^?1.^2.         ^^^^^^  «^  Long  Working 

ing  the  costs.  Moreover  thesefncrJases  hf  wn?iT?f  ^k""^  °^^^^"'  «^  overcom- 
managements  which  have  had  and  wiif  ^1k^  /''I'  ^"^  constructively  met  bv 
management  committees  T?^fispIaT  f  ZZnt  n  ^'''7.  i'  '''''  ^"«^^^"  '«bor! 
constructive  results,  can  beobta   fe^   throuX^^s  rm^  ''''  attendant 

sharing  in  the  results.     Higher  w  ges  h  fvp  -n wnt^^^^^    *^^  ^^"^  ''^^"^'^  continued 
ingenuity  by  all  groups.    Th?  raise  nfovid/^hv^r*      ^'^^'^^v''   ^^'"'"bint  to  new 
We  therefore  conclude  that  Indus?  rcar^nnd  musraTsun'^lV^'"  ""''  ^'^  •^^^"^^• 

V.  P.S.  EXP....C.  H.S  PKov..  T^^..^.^...  MX.X...  w.ok  Ch..oks  C. 


had  a  collapse  in  rates  in  manv  industrierwT  h  rnl'^^^  ''\'^^  ^^^^  ^«^^«  we 
wage  structure  and  business.     The  19.38  wairT  ad  hn^  ''^  the 

wages  in  the  midst  of  a  business  rec^.ion^'^i^"^^^^";  /^^  '^^"^s  to  stabilize 
succession  of  rising  industrial  activittZre  emT^fov.*^'''.''''''^  ,*"•''  ''  ^o"ti»"ed 
for  industry.     The  War  Labor  Boar^hisrc:;^  h^^^^  ti^;!  rme^!''^'?^^^^ 
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Short  period,  we  have  risen  to  55  cents.     Industry  expanded ;  profits  rose  and 

•"TTere'Ts  nofvTd^^Tata"^^^^^^^  will  stand  up.     On  the  con- 

tra rraUpastMIJory'^fnts  in  only  one  dire<tion.     Higher  wages  means ^^^ 
standards  of  living;   they  mean  more  business  activity  and  promise  of  moic 
opportunities  for  industry. 

VI.  Peg  Points  for  Semiskilled  Workees  Desirable  fob  Inuustby-widb 

Stabilization 

We  endorse  wholeheartedly,  the  proposal  that  the  industry  committers  shall 
be  enabled  to  recommend  for  adoption  mininmm  wage  rates  for  job  classifications 
of  semiskilled  and  skilled  workers.  This  procedure  is  not  new  to  American 
wage  legislation.  During  the  NRA  period  55  codes  provided  such  occupational 
minima  These  prescribed  specific  wage  rates  for  selected  jobs  or  basing  points 
or  tended  to  extend  existing  union  wage  scales  through  an  entire  area.  The 
President's  Committee  on  Industrial  Analysis  concluded  that  "experience  showed 
that  the  Government  could  successfully  undertake  the  enforcement  of  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  w^ages  of  employees  above  the  minimum  where  the 
provisions  were  the  result  of  the  joint  negotiations  of  employer  and  employee 
croups  where  the  terms  were  satisfactory  to  each  and  where  both  groups  under- 
took the  enforcement  of  the  provisions.  *  *  *  Definite  pi'ovisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  wages  of  various  occupational  groups  were  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary for  a  long-term  program  of  stabilizing  labor  cost  " 

These  provisions  for  wage  schedules  were  adojDted  in  numerous  industries 
extending  from  the  apparel  to  the  construction  group. 

This  same  principle  has  been  widely  endorsed  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.     In    its  report  for  the  President  on  wage  stabilization   it  declared   as 

follows:  ,  .     ., 

"In  the  light  of  our  experience,  and  of  the  changes  in  the  economy,  since 
1938,  we  raise  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  consider  a 
statutory,  requirement  that,  in  each  industry,  minimum  rates  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  key  occupations  above  the  minimum  rate  should  be  set  with  a  view  of 
more  effectively  correcting  substandards  of  living  and  so,  as  far  as  possible, 
eliminate  competitive  advantages  derived  from  the  payment  of  inadequate  dif- 
ferentials above  the  minimum  starting  rate.  Peg  points  of  this  sort  above  the 
starting  rate  would  not  have  to  be  identical  for  all  areas  or  for  all  branches 
of  a  given  industry  and  they  could  be  established  through  industry  committees 
and  collective  bargaining  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  provided  for  in  the  act 

with  respect  to  rates.  .,.,.».„.   ^         ^-   *. 

"These  peg  points  would  constitute  a  framework  within  winch  all  intermediate 
rates  would  have  to  be  set  in  accordance  with  proper  job  descriptions  and 
evaluations,  in  balance  with  each  other  and  the  peg  points  *  *  *  This 
process  of  roevaluation  will  impart  more  stability  to  wage  structures  and  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  reductions  in  straight-time  hourly  earnings  in  the  recon- 
version period.  A  statutory  requirement  that  iDeg  points  be  established  would 
therefore  support  the  congressional  purposes  declare!  in  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  October  2, 1942,  to  avoid  the  deflation  of  wages. 

"We  think  that  industry  and  labor  might  well  consider  this  purpose  whose 
achievement  is  so  necessary  to  the  continued  stability  of  the  economy,  might 
not  be  still  further  advanced  by  a  statutory  enactment  under  which  the  indus- 
try committee  procedure  laid  down  in  the  present  act  would  be  extended  td  cover 
the  establishment  of  minimum  starting  rates  and  of  minimum  peg  points  above 
them,  not  only  in  the  industries  with  the  lowest  wages  but  in  all  industries. 
The  establishment  of  these  minima  throughout  industry  generally  and  the  con- 
sequent revision  of  ill-defined  and  unbalanced  wage  structures  would  provide  a 
substantial  degree  of  protection  against  deflation  of  straight-time  hourly  earn- 
ings in  the  reconversion  period."  (War  Labor  Board,  report  to  the  President 
on  wage  stabilization,  February  12,  1945,  War  Labor  Reports,  vol.  21,  No.  7, 
p.  XXIV).  ,    ^  , 

The  recent  experience  with  the  administration  of  the  peg  point  rate  schedule 
as  developed  as  a  result  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  for  the  cotton-rayon 
textile  industry,  furnishes  again  deliberate  proof  of  the  practicality  and  desir- 
ability of  this  approach.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  in  its  recent  decision 
affecting  the  textile  industry  established  definite  peg  rates  for  seven  jol>s.  The- 
parties  were  instructed  to  develop  complete  balanced  wage  schedule  on  the 
basis  of  these  rates.     Special  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  handle  these 


. 
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wage  Ueduer  Which','!'.  1  T'""  "J""'''  ™™P»"i<-''  tow«.-,l  the  deve  opmentoi 

trie,'"wt';e*«oo';n':;',Z.^  '1'  •",<■  «l"l.buihIi.>K  aud  other  Indus- 

iiiej,  nmie  (u<iip,itii.iitil  imniina  have  been  deve  lined.     Thev  had  t  cifronir  «f.ihi 

rales  nmndat-.i-y.     It  alUms  for  this  teehni,„u.  to  be  I m.-^^^iwi    ml  ,d,  L 
over  the  eoiun.itr,.e  approach  will  alh.w  for  flexible  prooc^  res     '  ,   a  et  whe're 
siibotantml  agreement  alrea.ly  exists  between  emplijers  and  iud,  ,»  irjn  ^ 
Fndust/v     t';  k"*  "'"  I""""-  '""''  '"'  '""y  «"^'«'  •■•■'"  exfend  the       f;  the  e,"  ire 

sS|rc„,;!r,SrriJ:;r,a'r„"Ki^„«^         ^^^  ■>— >.^  ~is 

VII.    COVEItAGE  OF  THE  BlIX  SllOUfJ)  I?E  EXTKNDED 

fonns  of  animal  ^Vg.^^^ab  le     ft  '  ■,,      ,  lo  ev..f/::^^^  seaweeds,  or  other  a.iuatic 

r;!;:^ng:';-t;:S.^--yr;3^HS^^^^^^ 

The  second  elimination  is  section  7c,  whld,  is  beinir  rlelpu.ri       t^  •  i      .. 

employers  engau(Ml  in  the  "first  nrnr.o««innr  !V     •„       ^  deleted.     It  provides  that 

into  dairy  products,  or  n  th^'^iCi  ^  d  1 ""  1''-^^*'^''' "^^''"'""'^^  ^"'^^^  '^'  ^^^^^ 
essins  of  cottonseed,  or  in  thS    Cess    I  .^^  "/  '*"^'""-  '''  '"  ^^^^  Pr^>c. 

sugarcane  or  maple  .sap  into  suL /r  (hm  n^^  roM  /'•''?'  '"•"^^"*  **^^^  nu^lasses. 
the  provisions  of  subspction   A)     hn  1    L  ""^'^^''^   '*^'  ^"^''  «»''"P. 

of  employment  wherrhe  ^so^  eigali    •  a  unn^f^^  7U)l<^vee.s  i„  any  place 

in  the  processing  of,  or  In  the  Siim;  r  n.^-L  T  T  ^'*\"  '''''^'^''y^^  engaged 
fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  or  in  t?e  4  ,  rL*  L  •  ^'  ^'f,  P"'''^'''^^'^^'  ^"-  'reasonable 
as   fdefined  by  the  <X  intstrat  ^r  of  l^dS^^^ 

during  seasonal  operations   or  i„  j  1;  iln^^'^^^^  liort.cu  tural  conuuo<iities 

livestock,  the  provisions  of  ^uh^^^^^  ''''  <^^'^'-^«J"^'  lM»nltry  or 

There  now  exists  a  twfl  ght  2ieTn  w  ,V/T  L  '^^'''?^'  '''''^*'''  '''^  ""^  exclu<led. 
doing  similar  work  are  rfot  ExtenXn  nf  '  '"^  ^rovkev^  are  covenM  and  others 
and  enjployers,  by'remoWng  co^nl^tiih"  li^m^^  "^""^^  ^"'"^^  ^«^»^  --^-•« 

^^^"^::^^^\^^^^  ^o  not  recognize  any 

Many  of  them  have  alreadv  been  mnoved  bv  reason  of  niV'*^"''''V"  ""'^  generous, 
become  obsolete.    Others  have  been  excess h^e  sou Z^^  'V'^  ^^«^'^ 

the  administration  of  the  act  No  exprnntif.  .cfc,H?>,  iTf  <  <>"fl»t*t  and  endangered 
penalty.    The  act  ^l^i  Id  e^^  f^'«n^  the  overtime 

groups  now  excluded.  modified  to  piovide  for  such  payments  to  the 
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VIII.  Conclusion 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  concludes  by  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  present  bill  as  a  necessary  revision  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  A  satisfac- 
tory minimum  wage  is  necessary  for  the  reden*iition  of  our  promises  •  it  is  impera- 
tive to  gain  full  employment.  It  is  inescapable  if  we  are  to  keep  our  leadership  in 
world  alTairs.     We  must  abolish  want.     It  is  the  one  sure  way  of  doing  so. 

Substandard  wages  are  costly  and  discriminatory.  American  industry  knows 
how  to  adjust  itself  to  rising  wages.  It  has  always  done  so.  The  secret  of 
American  industrialism  is  high  wages.  We  must  bring  the  straggling  group 
within  our  fold.    We  must  eliminate  the  blot  of  low  wages. 

The  wage-and-hour  law  of  1938  stabilized  our  economy  as  it  began  a  downward 
spiral  •  it  prevented  the  unconscionable  employer  from  tearing  down  the  struc- 
ture. It  stabilized  as  a  preliminary  to  a  rise.  The  present  bill  will  stabilize 
wages  and  correct  the  worst  substandard  conditions.  It  will  provide  the  tem- 
porary stopgap  to  the  complete  elimination  of  poverty  and  want  from  the  in- 
dustries which  are  covered.  We  cannot  betray  the  soldier  and  the  industrial 
veteran.  We  cannot  betray  our  slogan.  We  must  assure  our  citizenry  and  the 
world  that  our  charter  of  the  four  freedoms  was  not  a  dream  but  a  practical, 

real  goal.  , ,  .  ^,      » 

Only  a  program  of  correcting  substandard  wages  would  insure  the  American 
people  that  we  are  truly  fighting  deflation  and  future  depressions.  The  test  of  our 
willingness  to  fight  for  an  economy  of  full  employment  is  the  adoption  of  the 

proposed  bill.  ^  ,.     -x,  -rrr 

We  are  living  in  the  atomic  age.  Our  resources  and  powers  are  limitless.  We 
have  harnessed  tremendous  powers.  We  have  learned  how  to  destroy  with  them. 
We  must  compel  these  powers  to  be  used  constructively.  We,  therefore,  call  upon 
'employers  and  the  people  of  our  country  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  this  atomic  age 
which*  is  complete  freedom  from  economic  want.  We  must  enlist  these  powers. 
I>et  us  guarantee  the  Go  cents  minimum  with  progressive  realization  of  our  75 
cents  go'al.  With  this  enactment  we  point  management's  eye  to  tremendous  new 
industrial  and  scientific  developments.  Let  them  utilize  these  advances  so  that 
we  can  truly  meet  these  new  vistas.  American  labor  and  management  met  the 
demands  of  the  war.  We  can  meet  the  demands  of  peace  for  freedom-  from  want 
and  security  if  we  work  toward  these  ends  with  the  same  teamwork  as  the  scien- 
tists did  in  harnessing  atomic  power. 

Statistic \L  Supplement  on  Statement  by  Sotx^mon  Babkin,  Chairman,  CIO 
Committee  on  S.  134J),  on  Behalf  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. Befcre  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  on  the  Proposed 
Revision  of  the  AVage  and  Hour  Law  to  Establish  a  65-Cent-Minimum  Wage, 
October  5,  1945 

Table  U.-—Mhiimum  wage  rates  esfahJished  under  icagc  orders  issued  pursuant 

to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


Rep:u- 

lations 

Part 

No. 


575 
574 
566 
562 
559 
563 
561 
64S 
625 
627 
638 
592 
643 
622 
652 
650 


Industry 


Cents 

per 

hour 


Apparel  industry- 
Belts  division... -- - - 

Caps  and  cloth-hats  division 

Cloaks,  suits,  and  separate-skirts  division - 

Leather  and  sheep-lined  garments  division -■ 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing  division - 

Rainwear  division -;-;-. - 

Sportswear  and  other  odd-outerwear  division.. 

Bakery,  beverage,  and  niiscollaneous-food  industries 

Button  and  buckle  manufacturing  industry - - 

Candy  and  related-products  manufacturing  industry 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  related-products  industry... --- 

Carpet  and  rug  industry,  wool  division /V"  •"""•'>■"*  •"; 

Chemical,  petroleum,  and  coal  products,  and  allied  manufacturing  industries 

Cigar  industrv,  cigar-manufacturing  branch ..-....---. 

Communication,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous-transportation  industries 

Construction  industry - 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Effective 


Juhr    15,1940 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.  20, 1944 
Oct.  19,1942 
Mar.  29. 1943 
Oct.  18,1943 
Mar.  17, 1941 
Feb.  7, 1944 
Aug.  10,1942 
July  17,1944 
Feb.     7, 1944 
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Table  IL-Mininmmumffe  rates  estaW^^^  wage  orders  issued  pursuant 

^^^^  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  ^e<— Coiitinue<l 


Regu 

lafions 

Part 

No. 


630 

632 

640 

600 

633 

594 

651 

645 

621 

626 

602 

628 

657 


Converted  paper-products  industry  « 

r^tn^l*?^  heating  apf)Iiances  manufacturing Vndij^try 

Cottonseed  and  peanut-crushing  industry 

vl^^'  medicin*',  and  toilet-preparations  industry 

fcmbroidones  mdustry    ,  

Enamaled-utcnsil  industry 


Fm?t°?ndTp"/«*t«hi«?*' ^- **'^^^^^^^^ 

GSil'andSSiK'st^^^^  


551 

607 

617 

613 

586 

647 

620 

639 

644 

649 

636 

5.53 

614 

637 

615 

634 

595 

631 

616 

585 

624 

601 

629 

608 

606 

642 

635 

619 

623 

641 

646 

605 

611 

612 


Grain-products  industry 

Gray  iron  jobbing  foundry  industry    

iJandkerchief-manufacturing  industry    

Hat  industry:  • 

Fur-felt  hat  and  hat-body  division 

Hatters'  furs  division  

Silk  and  o|)era-hat  division. 

>^  ool-felt  hat  and  hat-body  division 

Hosiery  industry,  full-fashioned  branch  " 

Jewelry-manufacturing  industry 

Knitted  outerwear  industry  

LeathS^ndus?rT.'^^ 

n,5ll"/p'  t^tif'  and  timi^V  and  Velated-products  industric^'  V 

Mot^^Ec;  'k'*^*'^'"  ^"'"'^^J  a°^  w^oraen's-handbag  industry         

Mattress,  beddmg,  and  related-products  industry  

Meat,  poultry,  and  dairy-products  industry 

Mel  ''nfftsHP.'  Sh!^""''  ^°1  Datural-gas-extVacVion  indastrie^:::::::  —  - 

MillhlefyTnStT;"^'"^^^^  instrument,  and  allied  industries :.:::: 

Misccllaheous-apparel  industry 

Pens  and  pencils  manufacturing  industry' 

Portable  lamp  and  shade  industry 

PrmiVTv  mofl^"*'''"^'"?  ^"^^  ^''^^  graphic'-wtslndii^t"!^ 

rroperty  motor-carrier  industry  • ■ 

Pulp  and  primary-paper  industry   

Kailroad  carrier  industry  

Rubber-products  manufacturingYndustry 

Sea'nless-ho.siery  industry  ^" 

Shoe  manufacturing  and  allied  industries" 

qln?.^  P.^*''  f''^^^'  a"^  allied-garments  indusVry 

Stone,  clay,  elass.  and  allied  industries  

bugar  and  related-products  industry        

Textile  mdustry 

Tobacco  industry  .      

J'fJf t'table  fat-s  and  oils  industry 


Cents 

per 

hour 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Effective 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Feb. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Apr. 

July 

May 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Feb. 


15, 1943 
12, 1943 

16. 1943 
7,1941 

20,1943 

21. 1941 

17. 1944 
22,1944 

21. 1942 
1,1943 
3,1941 

15,1943 


July     1, 1940 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sept.  18, 1939 
Nov.    3,1941 
Apr.  20, 1942 
Nov.  24, 1941 
Sept.  16, 1940 
Feb.     7, 1944 
July   27,1942 
Sept.  20, 1943 
Mar.  20, 1944 

Do. 
Sept.  13, 194? 
Jan.    15, 1940 
15, 1941 
20,1943 
5, 1942 
27, 1943 
1,1941 
14, 1943 
16,  1942 
Sept.  16,  1940 
Aug.  31.1942 
July   28.1941 
15. 1943 
3,1941 
.      29,1941 
Dec.  27, 1943 
June  21, 1943 
Apr.  20,1942 
Aug.   10,  1942 
Aug.  16,1943 
Feb.     7, 1944 
Sept.  29. 1941 
Nov.    3,1941 
Nov.  24, 1941 


Dec. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

July 

June 

Mar. 


Feb. 
Nov. 
Sept. 


lssu^jrouU'iye"^rdJrfo?fhe  con^wtPH^^"'  "*'"*^°  P'"".^"^*^  ^°^'"^«d  ^"  ^^is  industry  ThT^ii^rSre 
June  30.  1941.        ^  '  "'*"  converted  paper-products  industry,  Regulations  Part  No  598™ effective 

NoTE.-Minimum-wage  rates  established  for  Puerto  Rico  are  available  separately. 

^^^IfJ.}]—^*^'-'''"''  <^isabhd  on  date  of  interview:  Number  and  verrent    bu 
_Janulptneonwffroup,  83  cities,  1035-^6 j  11  Mr.  ivkite  and  Negro  pe7ZZ)    ^ 


Income  group 


Relief 

I/Css  than  $i  ,"o()b 
$1.0(X)  to  $1,499 
f 1.500  to  $1,999 
$2,000  to  $2,9f*9-  . 
$3,000  to  .$4,999... 
$5,000  or  more 


Number 

of  i>er- 

sons 


Persons  disabled 
on  date  of  in- 
terview 


2.241 

2.898 
2,fi00 
1.979 
1.371 
5.39 
267 


Num- 
ber 


'  Represents  0.5  percent  sample  of  all  per.sons"surveyed 

Source:  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  National  Health  Survey.  1935-36. 


148 
128 
93 
51 
48 
21 
11 


Per- 
cent 


6.6 
4.4 
3.5 
2.6 
3.5 
.19 
4.1 
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Table  \Y.— Acute  and  chronic  disabling  illness:^  Average  number  of  days  per 
perlion,  by  age  group  and  family  income  group,  83  cities,  1935-36  {2,152,740 
white  persons  and  198,211  Negroes) 


Days  of  disabling  illnesses  per  person 

All 
ill- 
nesses 

Acute 

ill- 
nesses 

Chronic  illnesses 

.\ge  group  and  family  income  group 

All 

Dis- 
abling 
for  less 
than  12 
months 

Disabling  for 
12  months 

All 

Nonin- 
stitu- 
tional 

White 

All  incomes 

9.8 

2.6 

7.2 

3  0 

4.2 

3.9 

Relief                                     

16.2 

12.2 

7.5 

6.9 

6.7 

3.5 
2.6 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 

12.6 
9.6 
5.1 
4.6 
4.5 

4.7 
3.6 
2.4 
2.3 
2.3 

8.0 
5.9 
2.8 
2.3 
2.3 

7.3 

T>ess  than  $1 .000                   

5.6 

1  OOOto  1.999                    

2.6 

2000to2.999                         

2.2 

3  000  or  more                       .  

2.1 

I  Represents  all  illne.sjts  disabling  for  7  days  or  more  and  all  hospital  cases,  confinements,  and  fatal  cases. 
Source:  V.  S.  Public  Health  Survey,  National  Health  Survey,  1935-36. 

Table  V. — Disabling  illnesses:  Percent  receiving  specified  item  of  inedical  care, 
by  family  income  group  and  size  of  community,  83  cities,  1935-^6  (2,152,740 
persons  in  white  families) 


Number 
of  dis- 
abling 

illnesses 

Percent  of  illnesses  receiving  physicians'  services 

Income  group 

All  ill- 
nesses 

All  ill- 
nesses 
except 
hospi- 
tal 

At 
home 

At 
clinic 

Hospi- 
tal care 

Nursing 

Private 

Visit- 
ing 

All  communities 

All  incomes 

367,  257 

81 

75 

53 

5.2 

27 

3.8 

7.0 

Relief            

85,029 
82, 986 
136,114 
40,  057 
15,838 
7,2.33 

78 
78 
82 
85 
87 
89 

70 
72 
76 
80 
82 
84 

47 
50 
55 
60 
64 
69 

12.3 
4.2 
2.9 
2.0 
1.5 
.9 

27 
25 
28 
29 
29 
31 

L2 
2.9 
3.9 
6.4 
9.2 
16.6 

11.8 

Less  than  $1 .000 

6.0 

$1  000  to  $1,999      

6.0 

$2,000  to  $2.999 

4.6 

$3,000  to  $4.999 

3.3 

$5,000  or  more 

2.7 

Source:  Britten,  R.  H.,  Collins,  S.  D.,  and  Fitzgerald,  J.  S.,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Public  Health 
Reports,  Washington,  D.  C,  vol.  55,  No.  11,  Mar.  15,  1940,  pp.  444-470  (based  on  data  from  the  National 
Health  Survey.  1935-36) .  \ 
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^''fl:Ll\r^'''*'''"'^''^  orr/Y/..;^  medical  care  expenditure  of  all  families  and 
tlrnL  Tl'''''^'''.''."'^  ^'Z'''''*  ""^  ^''^'''^'^  ''''^"^  ^^'^  medical  care,  by  money 
March  ]n2  ^^'"^  ""^  eommM««^^,  United  mates,  191,1  and  January  to 


Money  incoiuo  group 


Average    medical    care    ex- 
penditure 


Less  than  $250. . 

$250  to  $499 

$500  to  $749 

$7.'>0  to  $099 
$1,000  to  $1,499... 
$1,500  to  $1.999... 
$2,000  to  $2,499... 
$2.5(M)  to  $2.999... 
$3,000  to  $4,999... 
$5,000  to  $9,999... 


Urban* 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Rural 
farm 


Percent  of  income  spent  for 
medical  care 


Urban 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Rural 
farm 


January  to  December  1941 


26 

32" 

58 
77 
96 

115 

153 

236 


24 

"h\ 

70 

85 

102 


29 
34 
40 
68 
65 
94 
114 


8.3 


8.2 


M62 


3  124 


4.3 
4.7 
4.4 
4.3 
4.2 
4.1 
3.8 


Less  than  $62.50- - 
$62.  .50  to  $124.99 
$125  to  $187.49  ... 
$187.50  to  $249.99. 
$250to$:i74.99.... 
$375  to  $499.99.... 
$500  to  $024.99  .... 
$625  to  $749.99  . 
$750  to  $1.249.99... 
$1,250  to  $2,499.99 


6.9 
6.7 
5.0 
4.3 


»3.5 


21.2 
9.0 
6.4 
6.7 
6.3 
5.5 
4.7 


»2.2 


January  to  March  1942 


7 
13 
18 
23 
28 
34 
43 
61 


i 
9 

16 
18 
26 


M8 


14 
14 
11 
11 
12 
23 
17 


«21 


9.4 


7.3 
6.8 
6.3 
5.1 
4.9 
4.6 
3.8 


9.9 


4.9 
5.2 
4.2 
4.4 


43.8 
11.8 
7.1 
6.6 
2.6 
6.4 
2.7 


<3.7 


U.l 


incoS''''"''  ''''■  •'^"""'•y  ^°  I^ecember  1941  annual  income,  and  for  January  to  March  1942  quarterly 

<  Relates  to  income  group  of  $750  or  more.  ' 
IngS' Savin^nHv^rVi^';'^^^^^  ^-  «'  ^^^^^^  °^°«™^  Economics  Study  of  Family  Spend- 

Table  \ii,--Numhcr  of  active  doctors  under  age  65,  population  per  doctor  and 
the  number  of  hospital  beds  per  1,000  population  by  States  ranked  in  nrr?ri 
of  per  capita  income  for  19^3,  from  high  to  low  '  "  '''^^'^ 


States  per  capita  income  1943,  ranked  highest  to  lowest 


1944— Active  doctors  under  65 


United  States  total. 


Connecticut 

California 

Nevada... '^ 

Wa.shington ^* 

Delaware " 

New  York  ... 
District  of  Cohimbia". 

Rhode  Island 

New  Jersey 

Michigan ""'^ 

Oregon ' 

Illinois 

Ohio 


Massachusetts. 

Maryland 

Indiana.. 

Peimsylvania.. 

Maine. 

Montana 

Utah 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Population 
per  doctor ' 


1,284 

1,023 
1,224 
1.199 
1,601 
1.619 
8t)0 
761 
1,0.% 
1.272 
1.413 
1.396 
991 
1,340 
740 
1,278 
1,443 
],  15«i 
1,2,50 
1,332 
1.508 


Hospital  beds 

per  1 ,000 
population  * 


3.3 


4.2 
3.6 
6.3 
3.8 


4 
4 

5, 

4. 

3. 

4. 

3.7 

3.7 

2.9 

5.5 

4.1 

2.6 

3.6 

3.2 

5.2 

3.4 
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Table  \U—\umber  of  active  doctors  under  age  05,  population  per  doctor,  and 
the  number  of  hospital  beds  per  1,000  population,  by  States,  ranked  in  order 
of  per  capita  income  for  194'i,  from  high  to  Zom;— Continued 


States  per  capita  income  1943,  ranked  highest  to  lowest 


Kansas.   

Wisconsin 

Iowa .- 

North  Dakota 

Idaho 

Colorado. 

Wyoming 

Nebraska... 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Vpnn  ont. 

Florida 

South  Dakota. 

New  Hampshire 

Virginia. 

Texas... 

Arizona 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana ■ 

West  Virginia 

New  Mexico 

Tennessee 

Georgia. • 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

South  Carolina. — 

Arkansas     

Mississippi 


1944— Active  doctors  under  65  ' 


Number 


Population 
per  doctor  ^ 


1,184 

1,418 

2,  352 

1,  252 

1,738 

1,310 

344 

1,560 

232 

2.040 

818 

1.  305 

144 

1,637 

966 

1,217 

1.797 

1,405 

2,672 

1,319 

257 

1,230 

921 

2,185 

283 

1,925 

;i88 

1,168 

1,312 

2,111 

3,420 

1,836 

263 

2,165 

1,482 

1,341 

1,449 

1,599 

1,123 

1,643 

260 

1,885 

1,705 

1, 653 

1,661 

1,907 

1,696 

1,973 

1,416 

1.800 

1,273 

1,213 

793 

2.  257 

1,109 

1,565 

945 

2,113 

Hospital  beds 

I>er  1,000 
population  * 


2.8 

a.7 

2.9 
8.6 
2.0 
4.2 

3.6 
3.4 
4.2 

a4 

8.8 

2.7 
2.9 
4.4 
2.6 
2.2 
3.1 
1.9 
3.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.0 
1.8 
2.3 
1.8 
1.8 
1.9 
1.6 
1.5 


•  Excludes  physicians  in  armed  forces. 

»  Based  on  estimated  population  as  of  Nov.  1, 1943.  ,,  j.    ,    .        ....       •     m.,, 

3  Number  of  beds  in  general  and  special  hospitals  registered  by  iAmencan  Medical  Association  m  1941 
per  1,000  population  in  1940. 

Source:  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Division  of  Coordinating  Studies 
September  1945. 

Table  VlU.—Mater?ial  mortality  and  death  rates  for  specific  diseases,  by  States, 
ranked  in  order  of  per  capita  income  for  19^3  from  highest  to  loivest 

1942 — death  rates  for  specific 
diseases 


State 


United  States  average- 


Connecticut 

California 

Navada 

Washington 

Delaware 

New  York 

District  of  Columbia- 
Rhode  Island 

New  Jersey 

Michigan 

Oregon.. 

Illinois. - 

Ohio.. 

Massachusetts. 

Maryland. 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Maine 

Montana. 

Utah. 

Kansas. 

M'isconsin. 

Iowa. 

North  Dakota -- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1943— 

per  capita 

income 


1942— 

maternal 

mortality 

rate  i 


1,031 


1,452 
1,429 
1,397 
1,3G8 
1,361 
1,340 
1,304 
1,292 
1,282 
1,230 
1,229 
1,226 
1.204 
1,201 
1,200 
1,092 
1,048 
1,036 
1,029 
1,009 
1,003 
1,003 
983 
971 


2.6 


1.8 
2.0 
.7 
1.7 
1.6 
2.2 
2.7 
1.8 
2.0 
2.1 
1.7 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.4 
2.7 
2.1 
2.2 
1.7 
2.6 
1.8 
1.9 
2.2 


Whoop- 
ing 
cough 


1.9 


.5 
1.4 
5.9 
1.3 
1.8 
1.1 
2.0 
1.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.5 
L2 
1.8 

.6 
1.6 
1.8 
1.7 


Malaria 


0.6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o" 

0 


Tubercu- 
losis 2 


39.6 


3.0 
2.3 
.7 
.9 
L4 
1.2 
L7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


32.0 

46.1 

50.8 

32.2 

48.0 

43.3 

57.4 

34.8 

41.0 

30.4 

24.5 

38.5 

37.1 

34.5 

60.6 

32.9 

39.9 

28.6 

35.9 

11.6 

22.8 

22.7 

15.6 

18.0 


iJi 
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1942— death  rates  for  specific 
diseases 


Idaho 

r^olorado 

Wyoming 

Nebraska- 
Minnesota 

Missouri.. 

Vermont... 

Florida 

South  Dakota  -. 

New  Hampshire 

Virginia 

Texas 

Arizona 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

West  V^ir?inia 

New  Mexico.,. 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

South  Carolina"! 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 


i??;;^'';?^^^';""""- births. 


Annual  family  income  and  relief  status 


Percentage  of  households  with— 


All  families. 


Relief  families 

Nonrelief  families: " 
Under  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $2,000- 
$2,000  and  over- 


More  than 

1  person  per 

room 


16.1 


More  than 

U^  persons 

per  room 


5.9 


2  or  more 

persons  per 

room 


3.8 


34.2 

17.0 
11.8 

7.7 


16.0 

7.1 
2.9 
1.4 


.f  nS-  ^ait?n™l&?"pT'  ^'""""^  ■""  "«>'«"  Care  Scries. 


10.2 

5.0 

1.5 

,7 
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Table  X. — Economic  characteristics  and  quality  of  existing  housing:  Nonfann 
families  with  income  from  wages  and  salaries  only,  classified  according  to 
family  wage  and  salary  income,  and  the  state  of  repair  and  sanitary  facilities 
of  the  dwelling  units  they  occupy  ' 


Nonfarm  families  with  income  from  salaries  and  wages  only— 

Percent  distribution 

$1- 

$499 

$500- 
$999 

$1,000- 
$1,499 

$1,500- 
$1,999 

$2,000- 
$2,999 

$.'^,000- 
$4,999 

$5,ooa- 

and 
over 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Needing  major  repairs 

32.8 
30.2 

17.2 
19.8 

21.0 
128.8 

22.3 
37.9 

12.7 
9.0 

17.3 
61.0 

8.5 
4.5 

10.2 

76.8 

5.9 
1.9 

5.> 

86.8 

4.2 
.8 

2.2 
92.8 

2.7 
.3 

Not  needing  major  ^  repairs  but- 
Lacking  running  water 

While  having  running  water  lacking 
private    bath,    with    substantial 
ntimbers  also  lacking  private  flu.sh 
toilet    -.. 

Not  needing  major  *  repairs  and  having 
private  bath  and  private  flush  toilet... 

96.2 

'  The  cer  sus  data  with  respect  to  family  income  and  rent,  upon  which  this  table  is  based,  are  limited  to 
families  withcut  other  licence  than  inccn  e  recei\ed  frcm  wsjes  or  salaries;  that  is,  ft:milies  in  which  no 
persrrs  14  years  cf  r ge  cr  older  received  irccrre  in  excess  of  $fO  in  l{i39  frcm  any  source  except  wages  OT 
salaries.  Of  the  total  of  pfccnt  28.C0O,crjO  norfarm  ftn  ilies,  15,793,020,  or  about  eo  percent,  had  no  other 
incone  other  than  incr  ire  received  frcm  wages  or  salaries.  F&ffily  wage  ard  salary  incoire  represents  the 
con  hired  wages  and  salaries  reprrted  by  all  related  rersons  in  the  farr  ily  for  1S39. 

»  The  United  States  Cer  sus  (f  Reusing,  K40,  clcssifies  a  dwellirg  urit  as  reeding  n-ajor  repairs  if  parts  of 
the  structure,  such  as  fleers,  rcof  plaster,  walls,  or  fcundaticn,  require  major  repairs  or  replacements; 
that  is  repairs  or  replacenents  of  such  character  that  their  continued  neglect  will  seriously  impair  the  sound- 
ness of  the  structure  and  create  a  hazard  to  its  safety  as  a  place  of  residence. 

Source:  United  States  Census,  1940,  Population  and  Housing,  Families,  Income,  and  Rent. 

Table  XI. — Per  capita  State  and  (estimated)  local  rerenues  for  fiscal  year 
1938-39,  by  States,  ranked  in  order  of  per  capita  income  for  19^3  from  highest 
to  lowest 


state 


United    States 
total 

Connecticut 

California 

Nevada 

Washington 

Delaware 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

New  Jersey 

Michigan , 

Oregon 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Maine  

Montana 

Utah 

Kansas. 

Wiscon.sin. 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 


State  and 
local 

State 

Local 

$68.61 

$31.64 

$36.97 

8.3.63 

34.35 

49.28 

99.76 

49.05 

50.71 

98.40 

42.58 

55.82 

67.74 

41.54 

26.20 

-70.72 

47.18 

23.54 

113.73 

40.85 

72.88 

75.10 

31.83 

43.27 

102.  40 

34.38 

68.02 

72.20 

37.43 

34.77 

73.58 

30.91 

42.67 

78.87 

32.21 

46.66 

72.20 

37.97 

34.23 

96.07 

34.69 

61.38 

59.00 

28.55 

30. 45 

58.89 

28.93 

29.96 

67.94 

34.84 

3.3.10 

71.75 

33.11 

38.64 

80.90 

28.74 

52. 16 

71.90 

37.18 

34.72 

60.49 

25.35 

35.14 

79.98 

31.  67 

48.31 

72.41 

30.46 

41.95 

55.77 

21.88 

3.3.  S9 

State 


Idaho... 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Vermont 

Florida.. 

South  Dakota.. 
New  Hampshire 

Virginia 

Texas 

Arizona 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia... 

New  Mexico 

Tennessee. 

Georgia. 

North  Carolina. 

Kentucky. 

Alabama 

South  Carolina.. 

Arkansas.. 

Mississippi 


State  and 
local 

State 

67.12 

25.67 

69.75 

34.62 

70.89 

.36.40 

54.02 

21.01 

75.98 

35.01 

49.41 

24.88 

63.39 

.32.68 

58.44 

32.17 

64.48 

28.86 

79.54 

35.62 

40.13 

24.63 

43. 09 

22.65 

66.09 

36.  75 

48.51 

27.36 

64.34 

35.52 

49.07 

31.  59 

46.17 

31.  5k 

33.92 

18.09^ 

36.  79 

17.  55 

36.07 

23.70 

39.76 

20.24 

29.01 

19.34 

28.51 

18.79 

25.84 

17.13 

27.84 

14.67 

Local 


41.45 
35.13 
34.49 
33.01 
40.97 
24.53 
30.71 
26.27 
37.62 
43.92 
16.50 
20.44 
29.34 
21.15 
18.82 
17.48 
14.66 
15.83 
18.24 
12.37 
19.52 
9.67 
9.72 
8.71 
13.17 


Source:  The  Measurement  of  State  and  Local  Tax  Effort,  by  J.  Wilner  Sandelscn  and  S.  T.  Mushken 
Federal  Security  Agency.    Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 
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Table  XI I. — Expenditures  for  schools  in   United  States,  1989-40,   by   States, 
ranked  in  order  of  per  capita  income  for  1943,  from  high  to  low 


State 


Percent 
of  income 
spent  for 

educa- 
tion 


United  States  average. 


Connecticut.. 

California 

Nevada 

Washington... 

Delaware 

New  York 

Rhode  Island. 
New  Jersey... 

Michigan 

Orefton. 

Illinois 

Ohio... 

Massachusotts 

Maryland 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania. 

Afaine 

Montana 

Utah. 

Kansas.. 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

North  Dakota. 

Source: 


2.57 


1.89 
2.64 
2.21 
2,63 
1.90 
2.fil 
2.02 
2.88 
2.30 
2.63 
2.30 
2.43 
2.20 
1.78 
2.69 
2.49 
2.20 
3.30 
3.63 
3.63 
2.63 
3.15 
3.41 


Annual 

expt^HdJi- 
ture  f6r 
avera.ge 
(media) 
classroom 


$1,649 


2,535 
3,592 
2,364 
2,245 
2,248 
4,150 
2,374 
3,281 
2.100 
1.895 
2,271 
2,042 
2,4.'^ 
l..=>95 
1,772 
2,fl.'>6 
1.222 
1,754 
1,742 
1,520 
1,909 
1,526 
910 


State 


Idaho 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Vermont 

Florida 

South  Dakota... 
New  Hampshire. 

Virginia 

Tons 

Aii/ona 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia 

New  Mexico 

Tennessee 

Ooorgia 

North  Carolina.. 

Kentucky. 

Alabama 

South  Carolina... 

Arkansas 

Mississippi.. 


Percent 
of  income 
spent  for 

educa- 
tion 


3.34 

2.95 

3.16 

3.09 

3.10 

2.55 

2.46 

2.15 

4.14 

2.24 

2.09 

2.71 

3.55 

3.69 

2.71 

3.43 

4.27 

2.51 

2.45 

2.«4 

2.45 

2.74 

2.86 

2.37 

3.41 


Aimual 
expendi- 
ture for 
avert^e 
(media) 
classroom 


1,495 

1,769 

1,820 

1,382 

1,778 

1,255 

1,378 

1,291 

1,107 

1.793 

862 

1.395 

2,168 

1,221 

1,256 

1,316 

1,503 

800 

819 

922 

732 

748 

1.046 

509 

448 


Source:  An  Inventory  of  Pubhc  School  Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  by  John  K.  Norton  and 
Eugene  S.  LowJes,  Report  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Public  School  Exi)enditures,  American  Council  on 


Education 


Table  XIII. — Percentage  of  population  having  no  school  years  completed  and 
median  school  years  completed,  by  States,  ranked  in  order  of  per  capita  income 
for  1943  from  highest  to  lowest 


state 


Education  < 


Percent  of 
popula- 
tion hav 
ing  no 
school 
years 
com- 
pleted 


United  States  average. . 


3.7 


Connect  ieut 

California 

Nevada 

Washington 

Delaware 

New  York 

Distrirt  of  Columbia. 

Rhode  Island 

New  J ersey. 

Michigan.. 

Oregon 

Illinois 

Ohio.. ;;; 

M  assachu.set  ts 

Maryland 

Indiana  - 

Pennsylvania 

Maine 

Montana. 

Utah.. 

Kansas. 

Wisconsin... 

Iowa ^ 

North  Dakota I 


4.7 
2.5 
2.9 
1.2 
3.3 
5.6 
1.6 
6.2 
4.3 
2.4 
1.0 
2.7 
2.0 
4.  I 
2.8 
1.3 
4.  1 
2.  1 
l.fi 
1.5 
1.  1 
1.7 
.6 
2.1 


Median 
school 
years 
com- 
pleted 


State 


8.4 


8.5 
9.9 


9 
0 

8 
S, 
10.3 
8.3 
8.4 
8.6 
9.1 
8.5 
H.«) 

y.o 

8.0 
8.5 
8.2 
8.9 
8.7 
10.2 
8.7 
8.3 
8.7 
8.3 


Education  « 


Percent  of 
iwpula- 

tion  hav- 
ing no 
school 
years 
com- 
pleted 


Idaho  

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

M  innesota 

Missouri 

Vermont 

Florida 

South  Dakota... 
New  Hampshire 

Virginia... 

Texas.. 

Arizona.  - 

Oklahoma.. 

Louisiana 

\A  "St  \'irt'inia 

New  Mexico 

Tennessee. 

(leorgia 

I  Nf^rth  Carolina- 
Kentucky.. 

Alabama.   

kSoutli  Carolina... 

Arkansas 

MissiSvSippi 


.9 
2.3 
1.9 
1.0 
1.4 
1.9 
1.6 
4.0 
1.2 
2.4 
5.4 
5.3 
8.9 
2.5 
12.8 
3.7 
10.7 
4.2 
6.5 
5.8 
4.  1 
6.7 
7.9 
3.9 
6.6 


Median 
school 
years 
com- 
pleted 


8.9 

8.9 

9.2 

8.8 

8.5 

8.3 

8.8 

8.3 

8.5 

8.7 

7.7 

8.S 

8.6 

8.4 

6.6 

7.8 

7.9 

7.7 

7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

7.1 

6.7 

7.6 

7.1 


>  Based  on  1940  census  data  for  persons  25  years  and  over. 
September'^lS^  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Division  of  Coordination  Studies. 
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TABLE  XlY^Families  and  cMldren  in  families,  f^f^J^j^^^^^  ^"^"^"'*^^ 
fajnilies,  I94O,  with  only  xmge  or  salary  income  in  193 J)   


United  States 

Family  unit  income 

Percent  of 
families 

Percent  of 
children 

Cumula- 
tive per- 
cent of 
children 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $150  - 

$150  to  $299 

11.0 
17.0 

16.8 
32.0 

15.8 
47.8 

Family  unit  income 


United  States 


Percent  of 
families 


$300  to  $449.. 
$450  to  $599.. 
$P00tO$749-. 
$750  and  over 


Percent  of 
children 


19.4 
15.1 
17.4 
20.1 


20.3 

12.7 

7.9 

n.3 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
certof 
children 


68.1 

80.8 

88.7 

100.0 


Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  vol.  8,  No.  1.  p.  6,  January  1945. 

Tablf  ^V— Selective  service  rejection  rates  as  per  100  registrants,  by  States, 
ranked  in  order  of  per  capita  income  for  1943,  from-  highest  to  lowest 


State 


United  States  average 


Connecticut 

Califr>rnia - 

Nevaua. 

Washington 

Delaware 

New  York.. 

District  of  Columbia.  . 

Rhode  Island 

New  Jersey.: 

Michigan 

Oregon  .- 

Illinois 

Ohio 

M  assachusetts 

Maryland - 

Indiana  

Pennsylvania 

M  aine .-- 

Montana - 

Utah  - 

Kansas  - 

Wisconsin... 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 


Selective 
service 

rejection 
rates  • 


State 


Selective 
service 

rejection 
rates  > 


Idaho 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Nebraska  

J.'iimesota. 

Missouri 

Vermont 

Florida 

South  Dakota  --. 
New  Hampshire. 

Virginia — 

Texas 

Arizona 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana.. 

West  Virginia... 

New  Mexico 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

North  Carolina. 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

South  Carolina.. 

Arknasas 

Mississippi 


,7 

.2 

7 

2 

1 

.9 
2 


29.3 

43.1 

29.1 

3L8 

35. 

37. 

45. 

53. 

31. 

38. 

52. 

42.9 

39.0 

40.6 

52.6 

37.7 

40.1 

44.7 

51.5 

56.8 

45.4 

49.0 

55.9 

65.9 

46.0 


.  Rejection  rates  per  100  registrants  examined  at  local  boards  and  induction  stations.  February  to 

Aiiffiist  1943 

source:  Social  Secm-ity  Board.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics.  Division  of  Coordination  Studies. 
September  1945. 
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Table  XYI.-Per  capita  retail  sales  for  J94O,  by  States,  ranked  in  order  of  oer 
. capitatncome  for  1943,  from  highest  to  lowest  ^ 


State 


Per  capita 
retail  sales 


United  States  average. 


Connect  icut... 

California 

Nevada 

Washineton.-. 

Delaware 

New  York 

Rhode  Island. 

New  Jersey 

Michigan 

Oregon 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Massachusetts. 

Maryland 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania. . 

Maine 

Montana 

Utah ...; 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Iowa. 

North  Dakota. 


$319 


Source:  Committee  on  Educat 
Table  XVII 


420 
462 
564 

414 
414 
386 
380 
347 
406 
362 

3r^ 

403 
340 
311 
33.'> 
332 
397 
311 
2fi3 
339 
324 
243 


State 


Idaho 

Colorado  ....l" 

Wyoming [ 

Nebraska T 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Vermont 

Florida 

South  Dakota  ..' 
New  Hampshire. 

Virginia. 

1'exas... 

Arizona 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia.... 

New  Mexico 

Tennessee 

Georgia '[ 

North  Carolina." 

Kentucky 

Alabama '. 

South  Carolina... 

Arkansas. 

Mississippi ^ 


Per  capita 
retail  sales 


$335 
364 
398 
302 
364 
201 
343 
324 
263 
373 
235 
2S1 
S25 
220 
206 
212 
237 
20B 
200 
177 
183 
IM 
175 
Itt 
120 


ion.  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Education  and  Investment  in  People. 

The  -standard  of  living'^  model  shares  of  incomes  and  expenditi 

[Billion  dollars,  195X  at  1941  price  levels] 


\ure8 


Incomes  from  gross  national  product: 
I.  Total  incomes 

?•  n!3"'^I  business  tax  and'nontax"  liabiTiti^V: 
3.  Deduct  busmess  reserves,  etc 


1  T^  J    Equals  net  national  income 

6.  Deduct  corporate  undivided  profits 

?■  1 HH /?'  contributions  to  social  insurant Yii^d^" 

7.  Add  Government  transfer  payments „." 

5'  T^«^.,  ^^"'^'^^  income  payments  to  individuals 
9.  Deduct  personal  tax  and  nontax  payments....".' 


Adjusted 
gap  model 


170.0 

12.5 

9.5 


"Standard 

of  living" 

model 


148.0 
2.5 
3.9 
4.3 


??*  T^  ^    Equals  disposable  income  of  individuals 
11.  Deduct  savmgs  of  individuals ^'^'""'^^s- 


12.  Equals  individuals'  demand  for  goods  and 


services. 


^^Pfo^^m"'"^?  '"'■  ^"'■'s  national  product: 
16.  lotal  expenditures 

.     14.  Deduct  Government  share 

15.  Deduct  business  share 


145.9 
15.5 


130.4 
16.3 


145.9 
15.5 


114.1 


v.  Deflcifn'cri!^Safs?«„'3^lss^1-"!r  --  --^h'  >.y.o<i,vidu<u,.. 


exjjenditures  (lines  16-12) 


Government  revenues  and  expenditures- 

18.  Busmess  taxes  (line  2) 

19.  Personal  taxes  (line  9)." ' 

20.  Contributions  to  social  insurance  fund '("line  6)" 


170.0 
25.4 
22.0 


130.4 
120 


118.4 


21. 


Subtotal,  current  revenues. 


^'  ?ri^"f^'^"'"*'^  ^*>'"  ^"«^s  and  services  (line  14) 
23.  J  ransfer  payments  to  individuals  (line  7).... 


122.6 
8.5 


12.5 

15.5 

3.9 


170.0 
27.6 
24.0 

118.4 


31.9 


24.  Subtotal,  current  expenditures 

25.  Government  surplus  (s)  or  deficit  (d)""("lines"2"l-2"4") 

Savings  and  capital  formation- 

26.  Private  savings  (lines  3+5+11) 

27.  1  rivate  capital  formation  riino 


capital  formation  (line  15)".'.'^^!"""' 

^'  Tj     •   ^^^^^  *"■  fleficit  of  private  savings  (lines  26-27^ 
_j9^usmess  deficit  (loans,  credit,  etc.)  (lines  jsj^f^f:^^  ^' 

Source:  National  Planning  Association.  Planning  I^phlet  No."437p.'44: 


25.4 
4.3 


12.5 

15.5 

3.9 


31.9 


27.6 
4.3 


29.7 
(s)  2.  2 


28.3 
22.0 


31.9 


6.3 
10.0 


24.0 
24.0 

12.0 
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Table  XVII-A.— T/*f  *^standard  of  living''  model,  balance  of  incomes  a7id 

expenditures 

[BiUion  dollars,  195X  at  1941  price  levels]  


Individuals 

Income: 

1,  Disposable  income 

2.  Balancing  item:  current  savings 


3.  Income  used 

Expenditures: 

4.  Total  expenditures- 


BUSINESS 


Income: 

6.  Corporate  undivided  profits. 
6.  Reserves,  etc 


7  Subtotal,  current  income 

8.  Balancing  item  (loans,  credit,  etc.) 


9.  Total  income --- 

Expenditures: 

10.  Residential  construction 

11.  Producers'  plant  and  equipment - 

12.  Net  increase  in  inventories 

13.  Net  export  balance 


14. 


Total  expenditures 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


Income: 

15.  Personal  tax  and  nontax  payments 

16.  Business  tax  and  nontax  liabilities 

17.  Contributions  to  social  insurance  funds. 


IS.  Subtotal 

19.  Transfer  payments  (deduct) 


20.  Subtotal,  current  income 

21.  Balancing  item  (loans,  credit,  etc.).. 


22.  Total  income 

Expenditures: 

23.  Capital  outlays. 

24.  Other  activities 


25. 


Total  expenditures 

FEDERAL  (iOVERNMENT 


Income: 

20.  Personal  tax  and  nontax  payments 

27.  Business  tax  and  nontax  liabilities 

28.  Contributions  to  social  insurance  funds... 


29.  Subtotal- 

30.  Transfer  payments  (deduct) 


31.  Subtotal,  current  income 

32.  Balancing  item  (balanced) 


33.  Total,  income  used 

ExiK'M  litures: 

34.  Military 

35.  Interest-- 

36.  Capital  outlays,  nonmilitary. 

37.  Other  activities. - 


38. 
39. 


Total  expenditures 

Total,  all  incomes  and  expenditures. 


Source:  National  Planning  Association,  Planning  Pamphlet  No.  43,  p.  46. 


Sources 


130.4 
12.0 


118.4 


2.5 
9.5 


12.0 
12.0 


24.0 


Disposi- 
tion 


2.0 

8.0 

.2 


10.2 
.6 


9.6 


9.6 


13.5 
4.5 
3.7 


21.7 
3.7 


18.0 


18.0 


170.0 


118.4 


6.0 

15.0 

LO 

2.0 


24.0 


9.6 


9.6 


\ 


6.0 
5.4 
2.6 
4.0 


18.0 


170.0 
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Tabij:  XVIII. — Consumer  buying  power  (1946  projection) 

[Billioas  of  dollars] 


National  income  1944  (payments  to  individuals)  ' 

Adjustments  which  will  be  made  by  1946:  Loss  of  workers'  income: 

Overtime  ends _I5 

Demobilization  of  servicemen. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.". —13 

Change  to  lower  paid  Jobs IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII —3 


Gain  in  workers'  income: 

Soldiers  ri'turn  to  jobs  ' j.7 

Veterans'  payments?,  unemployment  compensation/etc.-"""!"""""!!!"!!*!""    -j-i 


Amount 


153 


Consumer  income  in  postwar  (1946): 

Taxes _jq 

Normal  savings """"l" —15 


Consumer  buying  power. 


-31 


+8 


130 


-25 


105 


»  U.  S.  Commerce  Department,  based  on  first  half  1944. 

>  Net  Increase  of  3,000,000  in  civilian  employment  to  create  full  employment. 

Note.— Deduct  (-);  add  (+). 

Source:  Preliminary  figures  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Table  XIX.— Average  hourly  entrance  rates  of  adult  male  common  laborers  in 
large  cities  (spring  and  summer,  19 /,3) :  Manufacturing  (selected  industries) 


Region,  State  and  city 


All 
indus- 
tries 


Total  all  cities. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  and  Lynn. 

Lowell .  - 

New  Bedford  and  Fall  River- 
Worcester 

Rhode  Island:  Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford-- 

New  Haven 

Waterbury 


Total 

all 
manu- 
factur- 
ing" 


Blast 
fur- 
naces, 
steel 
works, 

and 

rolling 

mills 


$0,707 


$0,703 


Fer- 
rous 
found- 
ries 


$0,757 


CENTRAL  ATLANTIC 

New  York: 

New  York  and  Yonkers. . . 

Buffalo. _ ;i 

Rochester 

A  Iban y  an d  Schenectady I 

Syracuse 

Utica ^i;i^ 

New  Jersey: 

Newark,  Elizabeth,  Jersey  City, 

and  Paterson 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania; 

Philadelphia,  also  Camden,  N.  J 

Pittsburgh 

Allentown 

Erie- "[ 

Reading. 

Scran  ton i 

Younpstown 

Maryland:  Baltimore 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Washington,  D.  C 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


.647 
.646 
.685 
.692 
.658 

.671 
.612 
.621 
.682 


.655 
.697 
.694 
,762 
636 
659 


.667 
.725 

.714 
.762 
.665 
.667 
.659 
.636 
,776 
,681 

732 
723 


.617 
.621 
.531 
.691 
.651 

.664 
.605 
.613 
.679 


.644 
.693 
.687 
.762 
.611 
.656 


.662 
.724 


(») 
'.'780 


$0,675 


(») 
.780 


(») 


.765 
.707 
.685 
.662 
.597 
.777 
.672 

.736 

(») 


.650 
.780 

.727 

.782 

(') 

(») 

(») 


,780 
780 


.585 

.596 

(») 

.722 

.679 

.635 
.572 
.607 
.645 


.675 

.698 

(») 

.617 

.619 

.558 


.650 
.550 

.677 

.778 

0) 

.602 

.699 


Ma- 
chin- 
ery (ex- 
cept 
elec- 
trical) 


Meat 
pack- 
ing 


$0,674 


.587 
.611 
.582 
.639 
.670 

.680 
.613 
.608 
.638 


.544 
.650 
.612 
.544 

.615 


$0,673 


Build- 
ing con 
str  no- 
tion 


$0,826 


Public 
utili- 
ties 


$0,642 


(») 

.630 

(») 

.647 

.649 


.587 
.646 


583 

.725 

678 

610 

.665 

755 

.653 

577 

644 

635 

616 

744 

677 
599 

.607 

.959 
.821 
.796 
.708 
.820 

1.042 

.768 
.929 
.887 


.954 
.909 
.850 
.831 
.806 
.839 


1.043 
.889 

.828 
.877 
.766 
.797 
.656 
.624 
.759 
.745 

.741 
.860 


.715 
.714 
.669 
.723 
.717 

.723 
.770 
.744 
.762 


.667 
.679 
.697 
.589 
.638 
.686 


.687 
.662 

.631 
.682 
.586 
.708 
.614 


.760 
.666 

.650 
,588 
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Table  XJX.— Average  hourly  entrance  rates  of  adult  male  common  laborers  in 
large  cities  (spring  and  summer,  19/,3):  Manufaeturing  {selected  indMstries)— 
Continued 


Region,  State  and  city 


SOUTHERN  STATES 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte.. 
Tennes.<;ec : 

Memphis 

Chattanooga 

Knox  ville -- 

Nashville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Alabama: 

Birmineham 

Mobile.- --- 

Florida: 

Jiicksonville 

Miami 

Tampa 7... 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans 

Shreveport 


MIDDLE  WEST 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 

Lansing 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

C.olumbas 

Toledo 

Akron 

Canton 

Dayton 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 

Fort  Wayne 

Gary 

Rou«b  Bend 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee 

Illinois: 

Chic^o 

Evansville 

Peoria. 

Springfield. - 

Kentucky:  Louisville 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.. 

Duluth    

Iowa:  Des  Moines 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City  (also  Kansas). 

St.  Louis 

Arkansas:  Little  Rock. 

Nebraska:  Omaha 

Kansas:  Wichita -.. 


SOUTHWEST 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  City 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Houston 

San  Antonio. 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth- 


FAR  WEST 


All 
indus- 
tries 


Colorado:  Denver.- 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 

Washington: 

Seattle - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$0.50,5 
.  471 
.370 

.428 
.442 
.461 
.482 

.440 
.602 

.522 
.614 

.543 

.5«9 
.560 

.572 
.421 


.880 

(') 
.609 

.780 

.735 
.566 
.621 
./90 
.745 
.745 
.706 

.649 
.736 
.783 
.802 
.672 

.708 
.693 
.738 
,639 
.677 

.706 
.755 
.603 

.694 
.603 
.398 
.620 
.542 


,580 
,586 

,579 
,598 
.455 
,471 
.673 


,622 
,686 

.917 


Total 

all 
manu- 
factur- 
ing* 


$0,526 
.472 
.376 

.423 
.436 
.414 
.480 

.430 
.612 

.536 
.611 

.548 
.576 
.572 

.583 
.438 


.880 

(3) 

.602 

.781 

.726 
.558 
.617 
.789 
.744 
.743 
.708 

.645 
.724 

V) 

.805 
.674 

.689 
.693 
.735 
.636 
.556 

.695 
.758 
.591 

.702 
.587 
.398 
.612 
.537 


,579 
,589 

.593 
.603 
.418 
.506 
.578 


Blast 

fur- 
naces, 

steel 
works, 

and 
rolling 

mills 


.613 
.619 

.858 


(») 


Fer- 
rous 
found- 
ries 


Ma- 
chin- 
ery (ex- 
cept 
elec- 
trical) 


(») 

(») 

$0,603 


.789 


(») 


778 


(») 
"."780 


$0,383 
(') 
.402 

.400 
.448 
(«) 
.346 

.394 
(») 

.497 
0) 

(«) 
(») 


(») 
(^) 
.780 

(») 
.684 

.791 


754 


(«) 
.655 


(2) 


(') 


,856 


(») 
$0,377 


(0 


.827 

(») 
.587 

(2) 

.679 
.560 
.669 
.766 
.679 
.711 
.681 

.677 
.642 


.630 
.653 

.732 

(») 
.596 
.548 
.488 

.658 

(») 

(0 


,666 
^599 


.471 
.564 


.544 
.627 
.854 


Meat 
pack- 
ing 


Build- 
ing con- 
struc- 
tion 


.393 

(J) 

.390 

.410 


.398 
(») 

(») 


(2) 
(0 


.811 

(2) 

.682 
.813 

.725 
.571 
.680 
.799 
.660 
.754 
.629 

.606 
.716 


$0,401 
(*) 

(') 
.347 
(») 
(') 

.374 


.668 
.662 

.677 
.712 
.749 
.616 
.546 

.703 

(') 
.598 

.555 
.577 


.632 
.545 


.474 
.545 


,430 


(») 
.490 


,605 


,804 


.403 
0) 

(') 
(») 

.388 

.443 


.679 


.571 
.648 


(^) 


,697 
,573 


.720 

.716 

(») 
.692 


.487 

.700 

(») 

(») 

.685 
.712 

(") 

.690 

.563 


.543 
.493 

(2) 


,625 


.683 
(») 

(») 


IPublic 
utili- 
ties 


$0,534 
.490 
.417 

.436 
.576 
.653 
.497 

.467 
.499 

.536 
.660 

.553 
.624 
.500 

.625 
.478 


.850 
.719 
.838 


■39 


.925 
.845 
.850 
.751 

.803 
.831 

1.099 
.977 

LOOO 

1.097 
.700 

1.000 
.793 
.690 

.902 
.790 
.693 

.810 
.884 
.400 
.677 
.647 


.588 
.610 

.506 
.598 
.471 
.481 
.508 


.792 
.766 

1.080 


$0,446 
.455 
.345 

.441 
.496 
.472 
.482 

.469 
.417 

.420 
.618 

.435 
.506 
.457 

.472 
.365 


.8.55 
.757 
.624 
.663 

.755 
.593 
.583 
.680 
.716 
.658 
.611 

.607 
.778 
500 
.605 
.587 

.750 
.592 
.725 
.689 
.494 

.595 

(») 
.680 

\  .604 
.629 
.424 
.621 
.520 


,671 
500 

,487 
,545 
.462 
.400 
.438 


,551 
,674 

.887 


78595—45- 


-80 


ii 
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Table  XIX. — Average  hourly  entrance  rates  of  adult  male  common  laborers  in  large 
cities  (spring  and  summer,  1943):    Manufacturing  (selected  industries) — Con. 


Region,  State  and  city 


FAR  WEST — continued 

Washington— Continued 

Spokane 

Tacoraa 

Orepon:  Portland 

CalKoraia: 

Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach.. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland... 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 


All 
indus- 
tries 


$0,893 
.895 
.892 

.761 
.880 
.825 
.751 


Total 

all 
manu- 
factur- 
ing! 


$1).  767 
.879 
.883 

.761 
.878 
.801 
.746 


Blast 
fur- 
naces, 

steel 
works, 

and 
rolling 

miUs 


$0,780 
(2) 


Fer- 
rous 
found- 
ries 


$0,845 
.866 

.742 
.868 


Ma- 
cliin- 
ery  (ex- 
cept 
elec- 
trical) 


Meat 
pack- 
ing 


(*) 


$0,790 
.844 
.926 

.741 
.888 
.730 
.743  I 


(2) 
(») 


$0,756 
.752 


Build- 
ing con- 
struc- 
tion 


$0,991 

1.100 

.903 

.854 
.961 
.949 
.865 


Public 
utili- 
ties 


$0.  747 
.910 
.900 

.632 
.722 

(») 
.761 


»  Includes  industries  for  which  data  are  not  prese  ited  separately. 

'  Data  insufficient  to  justify  presentation  of  an  average. 

»  Average  not  shown  to  avoid  disclosing  information  for  one  large  firm  operating  several  plants  in  this  city. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  775,  Hourly  Entrance  Rates  of  Common  Laborers  in 
Large  Cities,  Spring  and  Summer,  1943. 

Table  XX. — Average  Iwurly  icage  rates  * 

23SELECTED  OOCUPAPIOMi  I.vJ  23  CJaBA.V  AREAS,  SPR[.V3-SUM\IER  1313 
(Note.— The  averages  [)resented  below  are  the  basic  figures  used  in  constructing  the  manufacturin<'  ind^ic 
in  Intercity  Variations  in  Wage  Levels,  published  in  the  August  1944  issue  of  the  Montaly  Libir  Review 
pp.  2il-2ri^).    They  are  based  on  wage  studies  covering  the  characteristic  industries  in  each  area  made  by 
the  various  regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  to  provide  information  for  use  by  the  War  Labor  Board  in  wage 
stabilization  proceedm^s.     For  most  of  the  occufrntions,  partly  because  of  the  varying  industrial  composi- 
tion of  the  respective  cities,  and  partly  because  of  the  individual  requirements  of  the  studies  from  which 
data  were  compiled,  the  averages  are  based  on  a  variety  of  industrial  combinations.    In  conseauence 
the  averages  re presejit  combinations  of  data  for  industry  branches  usually  prest>nted  separately  by  the 
Bureau,  so  that  the  figures  are  not  entirely  suitab'"  for  colltctive  hargainin;;  or  wage  stabilization  purposes. 
Although  the  influenct*  of  varying  industrial  composition  has  not  been  eliminated  from  the  fleures   the 
averages  are  believed  dependable  to  indicate  roughly  the  level  of  wages  in  the  localities  studied  ) 


Occupation,  class,  and  .sex 


Metalworking: 

Assemblers,  bench: 

Class  A,  male...- 

•  Class  B,  male 

Class  C,  male I.'. 

Class  B,  female 

Class  C,  female.. , 

Coremakors,  hand,  bench: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B,  male '.'".'. 

Drill-press  o|)erators,  sinele  spindle: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B,  male """.. 

Class  C,  male..  

Class  C,  female... 

Electricians,  maintenance: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B,  male 

Encjine-lathe  operators: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B,  male.. 

Class  C,  male 

Class  C,  female 

Shake-out  men  (foundry),  male 

Tool  and  die  makers: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B,  male 

Food  products: 

Bakers,  all-round  (bench  hands),  male. ... 

Bread  wrappers,  male.. 

Bread  wrappers,  female '. 

Miscellaneous  industries: 

Janitors,  male ." 

Janitors,  fipmale 

Truckers,  hand,  male 
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00 
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1.22 
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1.09 
.95 
.84 
.72 
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.87 
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.98 
.79 
.61 

.75 
.71 
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$1.07 
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(») 

.93 
.49 
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.97 
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.56 
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.89 
.65 
(») 
.68 

1.06 
.86 


.84 
.69 
.68 

1.19 
.94 

1.13 
.90 
.71 
.64 
.67 

1.30 
1.  11 

.79 
.60 
.40 

.61 
.58 
.64 
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o 

tn 
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$0.92 
.78 
(») 
(») 
(?) 

.96 
.62 


.  1 1 
.72 
.59 
(») 

.99 

.85 

1.10 
.83 

(«) 
(») 
.52 

1.19 
(') 

.58 
.57 
(?) 

.50 

(') 

.46 


$0.97 
.80 
.69 
.57 
.56 

1.13 
.87 

.85 
.75 
.64 
.65 

1.12 

.87 

.98 
.85 
.71 
.60 
.69 
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$0.94    $1.04 
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be 
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ic 
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84 
.74 
(2) 
.65 

1.21 
.90 

.»9 
.79 
.78 
.65 

1.19 
l.Ol 

1.10 
.93 
.71 
.62 
.96 


1.18      1.37 
.97      1.15 


(?) 
(0 
(?) 

.61 
.64 
.63 


.93 
.79 
.62 

.75 
.08 
.80 


.86 
.75 
.71 
.62 

1.21 
1.05 

.99 
.89 
.70 
.65 

1.24 
1.00 

1.16 
.97 
.95 
.79 
.82 

1.45 
1.23 

1.01 
.75 
.53 

.72 
.66 
.71 


$0.97 
.87 
.73 
.75 
.72 

1.13 
.92 

.85 

.88 
.84 
.84 

1.12 
.96 

1.03 

.85 
.76 
.88 
.79 

1.29 
1.09 

.89 
.08 
.57 

73 
.62 
.66 


I 

> 

O 


$1.17 

1.03 

.86 

.99 

.73 

L31 
L18 

1.15 
1.01 

.84 
.73 

1.28 
1.06 

1.20 

1.04 

.84 

.75 

.85 

1.46 
1.25 

.95 
.80 
.63 

.83 

.69 
.84 
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Occupation ,  class  and  sex 


Metalworking: 

Assemblers,  bench: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B,  male 

Class  C,  male 

Class  B,  female 

Class  C,  female 

Coremakers,  hand,  bench: 

Cla.ss  A,  male 

Class  B,  male 

Drill-press  oj.erators,  single  spindle: 

Class  A,  male.. 

Class  B,  male 

Class  C,  male 

Class  C,  female 

Electricians,  maintenance: 

Class  A,  male.. 

Class  B,  male 

Engine-lathe  operators: 

Class  A,  male. 

Class  B,  male 

Class  C,  male 

Class  C.  female 

Shake-out  men  (foundry)  male 

Tool  and  die  makers: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B,  male 

Food  products: 

Bakers,  all-round  (bench  hands),  male. 

Bread  wrappers,  male  _ 

Bread  wrappers,  female 

Miscellaneous  industries: 

Janitors,  male.. 

Janitors,  female 

Truckers,  hand,  male 


CO 

>. 

CO 
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.fc^ 

<v 
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o 
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OS 
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l-H 

1-5 

$0.93 

0) 

$1.32 

$0.99 

$1.00 

$L06 

$1.00 

$1.13 

.88 

.$0.66 

1.20 

.93 

.99 

.89 

.81 

.92 

.77 

.54 

1.11 

.68 

.85 

.74 

.75 

.63 

.87 

(») 

1.07 

(») 

.77 

.83 

.73 

0) 

.64 

(') 

.99 

.66 

.66 

.70 

.68 

.61 

1.21 

(«) 

1.28 

1.14 

.98 

1.00 

1.25 

.99 

L20 

.62 

1.20 

.88 

.91 

(») 

.96 

.79 

.99 

.96 

1.30 

1.06 

.95 

.98 

L13 

1.10 

.90 

.75 

1.03 

.80 

.87 

.81 

82 

.84 

.76 

.68 

.91 

.69 

.75 

.86 

.71 

.65 

.75 

0) 

.78 

.67 

.66 

.64 

.72 

.64 

1.09 

L13 

1.35 

(») 

L19 

1.12 

L29 

1.21 

.87 

.99 

L22 

.90 

.98 

1.00 

1.02 

L04 

1.05 

.79 

L43 

1.22 

L20 

(») 

1.26 

1.17 

.88 

.80 

L27 

.99 

1.02 

.92 

1.04 

L02 

.74 

.74 

1.14 

.63 

.88 

(») 

.94 

.75 

.80 

(») 

.97 

.54 

.70 

(») 

(=) 

.71 

L03 

.48 

L14 

.58 

.82 

.78 

.81 

.70 

1.27 

1.20 

L62 

1.33 

1.41 

L34 

1.60 

1.28 

LOS 

.88 

1.45 

L18 

L17 

L15 

L25 

LOS 

.74 

.77 

L05 

.80 

.83 

.99 

.98 

.73 

.71 

.68 

.82 

.61 

.77 

.64 

.90 

.68 

.63 

.58 

.73 

.65 

.61 

.60 

.83 

.56 

.70 

.50 

.90 

.57 

.71 

.67 

.68 

.58 

.65 

.30 

86 

.30 

.59 

.55 

.66 

.61 

.77 

.?8 

.94 

.48 

.74 

.74 

.R-S 

.fil 

9 

3 


$1. 16 

1.04 

.87 

.79 

.64 

1.20 
L02 

LOS 
1.01 

.88 

.74 

1.09 

.98 

1.13 

1.02 

.89 

.76 

.78 

1.28 
L15 

.78 
.75 
.50 

.74 
.63 
.74 


Occupation,  class,  and  sex 


Metalworking: 

Assemblers,  bench: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B.  male.- 

Class  C,  male.. 

Class  B,  female. 

Class  C,  female... 

Coremakers,  hand,  bench: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B,  male 

Drill-press  ojierators,  single  spindle: 

Class  A,  male .,. 

Class  B,  male 

Class  C,  male. 

Class  C,  female 

Electricians,  maintenance: 

Class  A,  male 

Class  B,  male- 

Engine-lathe  operators: 

Class  A,  male. 

Class  B,  male 

Class  C,  male 

Class  C,  female 

Shake-out  men  (foundry"*,  male 

Tool  and  die  makers: 

Class  A,  nale_  

Cli  ss  B,  n  ale  - 

Food  products: 

Baxers,  all-round  (bench  hands),  male. 

Bread  wrappers,  male  _ 

Bread  wrappers,  female 

Miscellaneous  industries: 

Janitors,  male 

J  an  i  tors,  female 

Truckers,  hand,  n-ale 
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$1.21 
.95 
.71 
.67 
.61 

1.08 
1.05 

1.07 
.87 
.66 
.61 

1.37 
.95 

1.07 
.93 
.84 
.60 
.82 
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1.10 

.86 
.80 
.82 

.71 
.65 

.77 
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.59 
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1.32 
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1.12 
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.94 

1.40 
1.24 
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1.03 
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.83 
.67 
.89 
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$1.  15 
.87 
.72 
.66 
.61 

1.24 

.77 

.97 

.84 
.76 
.71 
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.88 

1.01 

.87 
.71 
.66 
.67 

1.33 
.93 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

.63 
.54 
.67 
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.76 
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(2) 

1.15 
.89 

(2) 
.69 
.51 
(^) 

1.31 
.92 

1.02 
.86 

.77 

(2) 

.73 

1.40 
1.12 

1.07 
.68 
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.55 
.51 
.62 
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.$1.  19 
.97 
.75 
.81 
.73 

1.27 

.88 

1.12 

1.06 

1.06 

.76 

1.33 
1.06 

1.33 

1.25 

1.08 

(') 

.90 

1.52 
1.35 

1.18 

1.08 

.66 

.83 
.74 
.90 


03 
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.$1.02 
.93 
(2) 
.83 

(-) 

1.21 

(') 

1.22 

1.07 

1.05 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

1.30 
1.21 

(2) 
(2) 
.91 

1.43 

(2) 

l.o 

1.00 

(2) 

.85 

(2) 

.97 


o 


$1. 19 

1.27 

1.29 

.85 

.88 

1.24 
.98 

1.38 
1.26 
1.30 
1^ 

1.28 
1.04 

1.24 
1.19 
1.30 
1.02 
.C6 

1.50 
1.33 

I  .85 
.86 
.74 

.85 
.71 
.90 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  XX.— Average  hourly  wage  rates  '—Continued 

9  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  29  URBAN  AREAS,  SPRING-SUMMER,  1943 

R?v.w  r!)J  9^-^i^"ni'""'  '"  K^  ''^i  ^•^''*^^'''  PU^^J'shed  in  the  August  1944  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Keview,  pp.  2.i/-250.  1  hoy  are  bastnl  on  wage  studios  covering  the  charact eristic  indu^trie'  in  each  area 
J!l  «  L«^«t  ^Kr'  ^"'  regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  to  provide  information  for  uk>  bySeWar  Lal^r  Board 
i^lf^.i stabd'.zation  pror-eedinsjs.  For  the  four  occupations  in  the  miscellaneous  industriis  group,  partly 
I^nTrn?L?=^7/h'  '"r  'V'^"'/"^'  composition  of  the  respective  cit  ies,  and  partly  because  of  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  studies  from  which  data  were  compiled,  the  averages  are  based  on  a  variety  of  indus- 
..o  ,  ,^""if''"a^;""s.  In  consequence,  the  averages  represent  combinations  of  data  for  industry  branches 
usually  presented  separately  by  the  Bureau,  so  that  the  figures  are  not  entirelv  suitable  for  collective 
koI^^^^'k"  """  r  ^^''  stabilization  purposes.  Although  the  influence  of  varying  industrial  commsition 
has  not  been  eliminated  from  the  figures,  the  averages  are  believed  dependable  to  indicate  roughly  the 
level  of  wages  m  the  localities  studied)  ^ 


Area 


All  areas  combined. 


Baltimore. , 102 


B«)ston 

Buffalo. 

Chicago  - 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas ""; 

Denver 

Detroit "^^ 

Houston  _  _ 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City. ^ 

Los  Angeles '_[[ 

Louisville. 

Memphis.. [[ 

Milwaukee H 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul "' 

New  Orleans 

Philadelphia  ... 

Pittsburgh ,[[[[ 

Portland 

Providence " 

St.  Louis '.'.'.'.[ 

San  Antonio """ 

San  Francisco ... 

Seattle 

Toledo -'".'.'.'.".".'.' ." 

Washington I"^^ 


Financial 
institutions 
paying  and 

receiving 
tellers 


Power  laundries 


_2 


$1.06 


1.11 
1.  14 
1.00 
.98 
1.09 
1.05 
.97 
1.00 
1.13 
1.08 
.97 
.96 
1.00 
.91 
MO 
1.17 
1.00 
.92 
1.02 
1.15 
1.02 
1.10 
1.03 
.90 
1.26 
1.21 
1.06 
1.17 
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.67 

.71 

.74 

.70 

.73 

.74 

.69 

.61 

.69 

.77 

.74 

.72 

.71 

.69 

.60 

.76 

.75 

.67 

.63 

.67 

.68 

.79 

.72 

.65 

.68 

.89 

.82 

.66 

.78 


$0.39 


.33 

.38 

.48 

.42 

.40 

.41 

.34 

.25 

.34 

.42 

.26 

.39 

.30 

.46 

.33 

.20 

.42 

.39 

.21 

.37 

.36 

.48 

.41 

.31 

.20 

.52 

.53 

.41 

.37 
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0/ 
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cS 


.2 
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Miscellaneous  industries 


$0.45   $0.72 


.38 

.42 

.55 

.52 

.44 

.49 

.42 

.35 

.39 

.46 

.34 

.45 

.37 

.55 

.39 

.30 

.45 

.42 

.28 

.42 

.43 

.53 

.45 

.35 

.29 

.75 

.69 

.44 

.47 


Elevator 
operators, 
passenger 


,2 


$0.65 


.63 
.62 
.68 
.72 
.68 
.77 
.71 
.47 
.63 
.87 
.56 
.69 
.58 
.77 
.67 
.39 
.88 
.69 
.49 
.72 
.81 
1.01 
.73 
.53 
.44 
1.02 
1.13 
.73 
.63 


.49 

.49 

.33 

.74 

.55 

.58 

.43 

.42 

.40 

.61 

.45 

.46 

(») 
.56 
.39 
.41 
.54 
.53 
.41 
.63 
.69 

(») 
.42 
.47 
.33 
.66 

(») 
.50 
.471 
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$0.48 


.49 
.41 

.47 

(») 
.41 
.52 
.41 
.38 
.44 
.50 
.42 
.41 
.34 
.51 
.36 
.28 
.45 
.46 
.35 
.49 
.53 
.55 
.43 
.46 
.36 
.61 
.57 
.42 
.48 
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$0.51 


.48 

.50 

.56 

.53 

.44 

.58 

.55 

.46 

.43 

.58 

.45 

.53 

.39 

.60 

.43 

.41 

.50 

.50 

.46 

.49 

.45 

.52 

(») 
.44 
.45 
.61 
.58 
.48 
.54 


0-3 

OS'S 
o    . 

•§2 

03 


$C.56 


.48 

.57 

.69 

.58 

.35 

.56 

.50 

.50 

.47 

.75 

.48 

.51 

.55 

.54 

.44 

.45 

.51 

.52 

.43 

.60 

.63 

.61 

.51 

.50 

.41 

.63 

.66 

.61 

.52 


» DatiToTavailabT>"™  ^*^  ^^"^  overtime  and  night  shift  work. 
Belt^l^l^:  ®-  ^^P^^tment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  Wage  Analysis,  Washington . 
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Table  XXI. — Indexes  and  rank  of  31  urban  areas,  by  level  of  wage  rates  in 

selected  occupations,  spring-summer  of  1943 


Area 


Detroit,  Mich 

Toledo.  Ohio... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Seattle,  Wash 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Clevelaml,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Milwflukee,  Wis 

Indianapolis,  Iiid 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

BufTalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Washington,  D.  C 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Minnea|)oli.s-St.  Paul  Minn 

Baltimore,  Md 

Denver,  Colo  

Louisville,  Ky.. 

Providence,  R.  I.. 

Houston,  Tex 

St.  Louis,  Mo .- 

Boston,  Mass. 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Dallas,  Tex 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Atliinta,  (}a 

San  Antonio,  Tex 


Indexes  (averse, 
all  areas=100) 


Rank  of  area,  based 
on  index  ' 


Manu- 
facturing 


0) 


(') 


(2) 
(2) 

(2) 


131 
127 
117 
116 
114 
113 
111 
107 
103 
102 
101 
100 
99 
99 

98 
98 
98 
94 

92 
92 
90 

87 
86 
78 
76 


Nonman- 

ufactur- 

ing 


70 


(») 


(*) 


116 

104 

121 

136 

135 

105 

110 

103 

114 

106 

100 

88 

115 

112 

102 

101 

95 

100 

93 

90 

86 

102 

83 

88 

100 

80 
73 
72 

70 


Manu- 
facturing 


Nonman- 

ufactur- 

ing 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13.5 
13.5 

(2) 
16 

16 
16 
18 

19.5 

19.5 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

(2) 
(2) 

26 

0) 


(2) 


(2) 


4 

11 

3 

1 

2 

10 

8 

12 

6 

9 

17 

22. 

5 

7 

13. 
15 
19 
17 
20 
21 
24 
13. 
25 
22. 
17 
) 

26 
27 
28 


29 


1  In  cases  where  2  or  more  cities  have  the  same  index,  the  rank  given  represents  the  average  of  the  ranks 
in  vk  hich  they  would  fall;  i.  e.,  13.5  is  the  average  of  ranks  13  and  14,  16  is  the  average  of  ranks  15,  16,  and  17, 
etc. 

2  Data  not  available. 

Source:  Monthly  Labor  Review,  August  1944. 

Table  XXII. — Estimated  distribution  of  workers  in  manufaeturing  industries,  by 
hourly  wage  rates,  January  1941,  June  1943,  January  1944,  and  summer  of 
1945 


Summer  1945 

January  1944              June  1943 

January  1941 

Hourly  rate 

Number  of 
workers 

Per- 
wnt 

Number  of 
workers 

Per- 
cent 

Number  of 
workers 

Per- 
cent 

Number  of 
workers 

Per- 
cent 

Under  40  cents         .. 

0) 

330,000 

1,230,000 

1,400,000 

2, 380, 000 

1,400,000 

1,460,(X)0 

1,450,000 

1.230,000 

1,010,000 

920,000 

620,000 

410,000 

740, 000 

(') 

3 

10 

12 

20 

12 

12 

12 

10 

8 

7 

5 

3 

6 

122, 000 

96.").  000 

1,640,000 

1,479,000 

1 

7 

11 

11 

220.000 
1,050,000 
1,6-10,000 
1, 530, 000 

2 

8 

12 

11 

1,580,000 

1,390,000 

1,450,000 

1,460,000 

5,  200, 000 

1,140,000 

870,000 

620,000 

4(30,000 

280,000 

330,000 

(^) 

(}) 

17 

40  and  under  .')0  cents 

vl4 

50  and  under  60  cents 

60  and  under  70  cents 

15 

Under  65  cents 

54 

70  and  under  so  cents 

80  and  under  9i)  cents 

90  and  under  100  cents 

100  and  under  110  cents 

110  and  under  120  cents 

120  and  under  130  cents 

l.iOand  under  ! 40  cents 

140  and  under  150  cents 

150  cents  and  over 

1,561,000 

1,691,000 

1,585.000 

1,291,000 

l,017,OC0 

890, 000 

672,000 

384,000 

538,  tKK) 

11 
12 
12 
9 
7 
7 
5 
3 
4 

1,700,000 

1,820,000 

1,580,000 

1,230,000 

960,000 

980, 000 

470. 000 

320,000 

370,000 

12 

13 

11 

9 

1 
7 
3 
2 
3 

12 
9 
6 
5 
3 
4 
(2) 

(2) 

Total           

12,  200, 000 

100 

13,656,000 

100 

13,820,000 

100 

9,580.000  i       100 

'  Included  with  40-50  cents  as  numbers  are  too  few. 

'  Included  in  "120  nnd  under  1.30  cents"  class;  the  number  of  workers  receiving  120  cents  or  more  was  too 
i>mall  to  permit  further  subdivision. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Table  XXUL—Estimntcri  distrihution  of  workers  in  irar  and  nonimr  iudustrie*, 

hii  hourly  wage  rates,  June  1943 


Hourly  rate 


War  industries  ' 


Under  40  cents 

40  and  under  ^)  cents..' 
fiO  and  under  60  cents... 
60  and  under  70  cents... 
70  and  under  80  cents... 
80  and  under  90  cents... 
90  and  under  100  cents.. 
100  and  under  110  cents. 
110  and  under  120  cents. 
120  and  under  130  cents. 
130  and  under  140  cents. 
140  and  under  150  cents. 
150  cents  and  over 


Number  of 
workers 


Total. 


120,000 
280,000 
440,000 
720.  OfK) 
090.  000 
2iH).  (HM) 
2(X),  0(H) 
950.  0(H) 
790,  (HK) 
810.000 
390,000 
2.'iO,000 
270.000 


Per- 
cent 


Nonwar  indus- 
tries 


1 

3 

.«) 

8 

13 

15 

14 

11 

9 

10 

5 

8 

3 


Number  of 
workers 


8,600,000       100 


1 


100,000 
770,000 
20(^.000 
810,  000 
610,000 
530,  000 
380.000 
2S0.  000 
170,000 
120,000 
80,000 
70,000 
100.000 


Per- 
cent 


5,220,000 


2 

15 

23 

16 

12 

10 

7 

S 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 


100 


ber.    All  other  industry  groups,  including  "miscellaneous  industriis,"  are  dJ^sined  as  nSSwi^  ^"^  ™^ 
Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  756,  p.  20. 

TABLE  XXIV.— Effect  of  6o-cent-minimum  wage,  manufacturing  industries 


Number  of  workers,  June  1946 


Industry 


Total 


Below  minimum 


Straight-time  hourly 
wage  rate 


Number 


Tobacco 

Lumber  and  timber 

Textiles .'".'".''''""" 

Apparel 

Furniture " 

Leather 

Paper 

Food ."""""■ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Electrical  equipment 
Printing  and  publishing 
Chemicals,  petroleum,  and  coal 

Rubber 

Nonferrous  metals  

Iron  and  steel. 

Machinery    \ 

lYausportation  equipment.  ] " ' " 


Total  industries 


80.000 
44.^,000 
1.040,000 
795. 000 
329,000 
307, 000 
30;i.000 
986,  (m 

326,  {J(X) 
657,000 

327.  m) 
746,000 
186.000 
390,  000 

1,55.S,(H)0 
1,088,000 
2.212,000 


46.000 
219,000 
489,  000 

302.  OCH) 

122,000 

92,  (XM) 

91,000 

276,000 
88,000 

145,000 
69.000 

119.000 
24,000 
31,000 

109,000 
44.000 


Per- 
cent 


June 
1945 


» 11,768,000  I    2,286,000 


68 
54 
47 
38 
37 
30 
30 
28 
27 
22 
21 
16 
13 
8 
7 
4 


19 


$0,719 
.774 
.727 
.828 
.805 
.819 
.812 
.817 
.874 
.963 
1.082 
.960 
1.002 
.995 
1.026 
1.045 
1.200 


With  65 
cents 
mini- 
mum 


968 


$0,795 
.840 
.774 
.864 
.840 
.845 
.842 
.845 
.903 
.985 

1.  las 

.974 
1.073 
1.001 
1.030 
1.048 
1.200 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 


.987 


(') 


11 
9 
6 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


'  Less  than  H  of  1  percent. 

tion  JoTttrntnot^avaS^""'""-^  manufacturing  industries  (.389.000  workers)  as  some  detailed  informa 
Source;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Division  of  Ras^^arch.  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
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T.\BLE  XXY .—Cost  effects  of  65  cent  minimum  icage,  manufacturing  industries 

(Wage  data:  Annual  rates,  on  June  1945] 


Industry 


Tobacco  .  

Lumber  and  timber 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Furniture 

licather-. 

Pai»er 

Food.. 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Electrical  equipment 

Prniting  and  publishing 

Chemicals,     ix?troIeum,     and 

coal 

Rubber.- 

Nonferrous  metal 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery 

Transportation  equipment.  .. 

Total,  industries 


Additional 
cost  of  65 

cents  mini- 
mum to 
wage  bill 


.$14,000, 
67,000. 

105,000. 
55,  (HX), 
26.000, 
18,000, 
22.000, 
65.  (.HK), 
21,  (XK). 
35, 000. 
15.000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
(XX) 
000 
0(X) 
0(X) 
000 
000 
000 


Reduction  in 

wage  bill 

from  loss  of 

p)remium 

overtime 


26,000,000 
5. 000. 0(K) 
6.  000.  (XX) 

15.  (XK).  OfK) 
9, 0(X).  000 
(') 


$7, 000, 000 
49,  000,  0(X) 
72.  (HX),  000 
18,  000,  (XX) 
38,  (XX),  000 
26.000,000 
49,  000,  000 

142,  000,  (XX) 
39, 000, 000 

117,  (KX),  000 
32. 000,  000 

135,  000,  (XX) 
34, 000,  000 
74. 000,  000 
.300.  (»0,  000 
262. 000,  (XK) 
483, 000,  000 


Loss  of  over- 
time less 
additional 

cost  to 
wage  bill 


504,000,000  .   1,877,000.000 


-.$7, 000.  000 

-18.000.(XM) 

-33,0(K),000 

-37,0(X),000 

12.0(X),fXX) 

8, 0(X).  000 

27.  000,  000 

77,  000,  0<X) 

18, 0(H),  (XX) 

82. 000,  000 

17, 000, 000 

109. 000, 000 

29.  OCX),  f  XK) 

t«.  (KX).  000 

285. 000, 000 

253, 000, 000 


1944  profits 
before  taxe^ 


.$154,000,000 
156,000,0(X) 
871,  OfK),  000 
169, 000,  m\ 
150,000,0(K) 
120, 000,  (XX) 
388. 000, 0(X) 

1,415.(KX),000 
254,000.000 

1.134.0(X).00O 
581. 000. 000 

1.952, 000, 0(X) 
320,  (XX),  000 
471. 000, 000 

1.  485.  (XX),  0(X) 

2,  431, 000,  (KX) 
2,501.000.0(X) 


Additional" 

cost  to 

waee  bill  as 

percent  of 

1944  profits 


Percent 

9.1 

42.9 

12.1 

32.6 

17.3 

16.0 

5.7 

4.6 

&S 

3.1 

2.t 

1.3 
1.8 
L3 
1.0 
.4 


890,000,000  ,14,552.000.000 


3.5 


•  Negligible  amount. 

Source:  Wage  cost  data— Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  profits  data— OPA  estimates, 
search,  Office  of  Price  Administration. 


Division  of  Re 


Table  XXVI. — Corporate  profits  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  all  corporations 


Sales 

Profit 

Net 
worth  1 

Before  taxes  of — 

After  taxes  of— 

Turn- 

Year 

Before 
taxes 

After 
taxes 

Sales 

Net 
worth  ' 

Sales 

Net 
worth  1 

over 
ratio — 
Sales  to 

net 

Billions  of  dollars 

Percent  profit 

worth  1 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943.. 

1944 

58.4 

67.4 

93.3 

114.4 

147.5 

166.5 

3.7 
5.5 
10.8 
12.5 
16.2 
17.2 

3.0 
3.9 
5.7 
5.3 
6.2 
6.4 

45.8 
47.6 
50.1 
53.0 
56.5 
60.0 

6.34 
8.16 
11.58 
10.93 
10.98 
10.33 

8.08 
11.55 
21.56 
23.58 

28.67 
28.67 

5.14 
5.79 
6.11 
4.63 
4.20 
3.84 

6.55 
8.19 
n.38 
10.00 
10.97 
10.67 

1.28 
L42 
1.86 
2.16 
2.61 
2.77 

Indexes  (1939=100) 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943.. 

1944 

100 
115 
160 
196 
253 
285 

100 
149 
292 
3,38 
438 
465 

100 
130 
190 
177 
207 
213 

100 
104 
109 
116 
123 
131 

100 
129 
183 
172 
173 
163 

100 
143 
267 
292 
355 
365 

100 

113 

119 

90 

82 
75 

100 
125 
174 
163 
167 
164 

100 
111 
146 

216 

>  End  of  year. 

Source:  Sales:  Data  for  1939-42  from  Statistics  of  Income;  data  for  1943-44  are  estimates  based  on  the 
relations  of  sales  in  1942  for  the  OPA  sample  to  total  sales  for  all  mining  and  manufacturing  corporations. 
An  adjustment  was  made  to  eliminate  the  effect  ol  renegotiation. 

Net  worth:  Data  for  1939-41  from  Statistics  of  Iccome,  adjusted  to  include  returns  without  balance  sheets; 
data  for  1943-44  were  obtained  by  adding  estimated  retained  profits  to  the  net  worth  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year. 

Profits:  Data  for  1939-42  are  from  the  Statistics  of  Income;  the  1943  figure  from  1942  data  on  basis  of  the 
Treasury  estimate  of  1943  i)rofits  of  all  corp. orations;  1944  figure  on  the  basis  of  available  samples  of  1944  profit 
experience.    Adjustment  made  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  renegotiation. 

Source:  WPB  General  Economic  and  Planning  Staff,  American  Industry  on  War  and  Transition,  1940-50, 
p.  43. 
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Table  XXYU.— Indexes  of  average  hourly  eaitiings,  output  per  man-hour,  and 
unit  labor  cost,  all  manufacturing  industries  combined,  1919-41 


[1919  = 

=  100] 

Year 
(1) 

Average 

hourly 

earnings  ' 

(2) 

Output  per 
man-hour  ^ 

(3) 

Unit  labor 
cost  s 

(4) 

Year 
(1) 

Average 

hourly 

earnings  ' 

(2) 

Output  per 
man-hour ' 

(3) 

Unit  labor 
cost* 

(4) 

1919 

1020 

100.0 
116.4 
107.8 
101.0 
109.4 
114.7 
114.7 
114.9 
115.3 
117.8 
118.7 
115.7 

100.0 
110.3 
120.3 
132.4 
130.9 
139.0 
148.3 
153.4 
158.1 
165.3 
172.4 
176.7 

100.0 
106.6 
89.6 
76.3 
83.6 
82.5 
77.3 
74.9 
72.9 
71.3 
68.9 
65.5 

1931        

108.0 
93.6 
92.7 
111.5 
115.3 
116.6 
130.8 
131.4 
132.7 
138.6 
152.8 

185.0 
178.6 
189.3 
197.1 
207.8 
209.0 
206  2 
210.0 
228.3 
239.3 
246.0 

58.4 

1932 

62.4 

1Q21 

1933 

49.0 

1922    

1923 

1934      

66.6 

1935 

60.5 

1924 

1925 

1936      

65.8 

1937_ --- 

63.4 

1926  -. 

1927 

1928 - 

1929 

1938      

62.6 

1939        

58.1 

1940    

67.9 

1941 

62.1 

1930 

»  Based  on  1932-41  hourly  oarninus  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  1919-31  hourly 
earnings  data  estimated  by  Witt  Bowdon  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  ,    .     .      ^    , 

»  Derived  from  data  published  in  Productivity  and  Unit  Labor  Cost  m  Selected  Manufacturmg  Indus- 
tries, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  ,  .i     •    ,        ,       .      * 

»  Computed  as  the  (luotient  of  the  index  of  average  hourly  earnmgs  and  the  mdex  of  output  per  man 

hour. 


Exhibit  77 

Statement  of  Reid  Robinson,  President,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  CIO,  in  Support  of  S.  1349,  October  1,  1945 

The  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  regards  S.  1349 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  necessary  program  to  bring  about  a  really  effective  tran- 
sition to  a  peacetime  economy.  The  other  complementary  and  equally  essential 
aspects  of  that  same  program  are  the  Murray  full-employment  bill,  the  Kilgore- 
Forand  unemployment-compensation  bill,  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  ex- 
tending social-security  benefits,  the  equal-pay  bill  (S.  1178)  and  the  permanent 
FP]PC  bill.  This  is  the  program  by  which  our  course  for  the  future  must  be 
guided  if  we  arc  to  achieve  a  full-employment  economy  and  avoid  a  reversion  to 
bread  lines  and  apple  selling. 

Our  interest  in  this  legislation  is  twofold.  First,  it  does  directly  affect  a  portion 
of  our  membership — a  relatively  small  but  nonetheless  significant  portion. 
Second,  it  indirectly  affects  all  our  members  insofar  as  it  seeks  to  sustain  purchas- 
ing power  in  periods  of  threatening  deflation,  thus  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  demand  for  products  made  by  our  members. 

A.    SUBSTANDARD   WAGES  IN   MINING   AND   NONFERROUS  METAL  INDUSTREIS 

The  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  represents  about  150,000  workers  engaged 
in  mines  (other  than  coal),  mills,  smelters, refineries,  brass  mills,  fabricating  plants, 
and  nonferrous  casting  shops.  In  practically  all  segments  of  our  jurisdiction, 
the  efforts  of  our  union  have  succeeded  in  raising  minimum  rates  fairly  well  above 
the  65  cents  an  hour  sought  in  the  present  bill.  There  still  exist,  however,  several 
"sore  spots"  in  which  minimum  rates  have  not  yet  reached  this  level.  These 
particular  spots  are  a  cause  for  concern  to  us;  they  operate  as  a  drag  upon  the  rest 
of  the  industry  and  constitute  a  perpetual  threat  to  standards  achieved  there. 
Instances  of  such  substandard  spots  within  our  jurisdiction  are  (1)  iron-ore  mining 
in  Southeastern  States,  (2)  nonmetallic  mining,  and  (3)  isolated  smelters  and 
refineries. 

1.  Iron-ore  mining. — In  iron-ore  mining,  virtually  all  important  mines  in  the 
southeastern  area,  comprising  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  are  now  or- 
ganized by  our  union.  The  distribution  of  average  hourly  earnings,  including 
overtime  and  incentive  earnings  in  October  1943,  among  workers  in  iron  ore  mining 
in  this  area  is  shown  in  table  1.  The  figures  are  bailed  upon  a  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  are  the  latest  available  information  for  that  in- 
dustry. 


Table  1.— 
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Distribution  of  uwrkers  by  average  hourly  earnings  in  iron  mining  in 
Southeastern  States,  October  1943  g 


Average  earnings 


Number  of 
workers 


40  and  imder  45  cents. . 
45  and  under  50  cents . 
50  and  under  55  cents. 
55  and  under  60  cents. 
60  and  under  65  cents. 
65  and  under  70  cents. 
70  and  under  75  cents. 
75  and  under  80  cents. 
80  and  under  85  cents. 
85  and  under  90  cents. 
90  and  under  95  cents. 
95  and  under  100  cents 
Over  100  cents 


247 

118 

62 

0 

96 

487 

29.9 

323 

788 

138 

7 

391 

787 


Percent  of 
total 


Cumulative 
percentages 


6.6 

3.2 

1.7 

0 

2.6 

13.0 
8.0 
8.6 

21.0 

3.7 

.2 

10.4 

21.0 


6.6 
9.8 
11.5 
11.5 
14.1 
27.1 
35.1 
43.7 
64.7 
68.4 
68.6 
79.0 
100.0 


As  shown  by  the  table,  slightly  over  14  percent  of  the  workers,  at  the  time  of 

the  study  averaged  less  than  64  cents  an  hour,  including  overtime  and  mventeiv 

nremiums      In  terms  of  base  rates,  there  were  probably  more  than  2o  percent  in 

hH  der-'65-cen?  category.     Since'then,  we  have  succeeded  in  gaining  some  s  ight 

mp^vements  but  today  base  rates  of  less  than  65  cents  ^^^.^^ill  common  i     the 

ndustrv  in  that  area.     In  October  1943  average  hourly  efrmiigs  for  the  indus^^^^ 

this  section  of  the  countrv  were  80.4  cents,  as  compared  with  102.9  cents  in  the 

VA^stf  ^5  6  cents  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  90.0  cents  m  the  Northeast 

^T''Non7netaUic  mining.— ^ome  of  the  lowest  rates  found  throughout  our  juris^ 
dictioiiTre  those  existing  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  of  nonmetallic  minera  s 
sucl    L  Ihnestoi^r^^^^  in  the  South.     Each  of  these  raw  chemicals 

had  impoZnt  wart ime^ses".  Limestone,  for  example,  enters  as  an  important 
ingreXnt  in  manv  chemical  and  metallurgical  processes;  P^o^Phf  e,  simi^rly 
forms  the  baMs  of  a  vast  fertilizer  industry  and  has  other  important  chemical 
u^es  The  p;oduction  of  these  materials  suffered  considerably  m  wartime  because 
of  manuower  shortages  arising  out  of  a  substandard  wage  structure. 
"^  While  no  recent  studies  of'wage  rates  in  these  fields  are  ^^J^^^^^^^^^'^Tand  30 
from  our  own  experience,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  rates  of  as  low  as  2o  and  ^U 
cenTs  an  hour  were  common  in  that  area.  Through  organization  and  snccessiv^ 
negotiations  and  War  Labor  Board  cases  we  have  succeeded  in  raismg  mmimum 
rates  in  these  fields  to  present  base  rates  of  50  and  55  cents  an  hour. 

Tsmeltina  and  refimng.—W&ges  in  smelting  and  refining  of  nonferrous  naetals 
are  as  rl^miLctur^nfind'ustrieslo,  relatively  high      It  is  all  the  more  surpr^smg^ 

therefore,  to  find  in  the  copper  industry  for  ^^^."1?.!^' ^^^^^^^^^J,*!^.^^^^^^^ 
ciallv  iKJwerful  corporations  in  the  country  persist  m  the  Pa>  "^ent  of  substanaa^^ 
wagbs  that  are  completely  out  of  line  with  wages  paid  in  ^herestjftl^e  industry 
as  well  as  with  wages  paid  bv  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  country  In 
Fl  Paso  T^x  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  at  its  smelter,  and  the 
Phelns-Dodge  Corp.,  at  its  refinerv,  have  similar  wage  scales  based  on  entrance 
min  mu m  ra^^s  f^  labor^of  60)^  cents  an  hour.     In  1941  the  common 

Tabor  rate  was  40  cents  an  hour  and  successive  hicreases  since  the  war  have  brought 
this  rite  up  to  its  present  level.  There  still  exists,  however,  a  marked  disparity 
between  E?  Paso  and  other  areas,  including  the  contiguous  areas  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  These  contiguous  areas,  until  recently,  were  considered  part  of 
the  same  wage  area  as  the  El  Paso  district.  Today,  however,  the  War  babor 
Board  has  ser$5  88,  or  73.5  cents  an  hour,  as  the  base  rates  for  major  operations 
Pn  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  because  of  a  completely  arbitrary  and  toglly^k)gical 
geographical  differentiation,  however,  these  rates  are  ^^t  ,^P^f^^ ^?  ^[4^°;nade 
^  The  extent  of  the  discrimination  practiced  against  .^^o^^^l^^/ .^I1^;^^J,^P ''^^^^^ 
evident  by  the  following  tables,  showing  common  labor  rates  paid  m  copper 
ImXrs  and  electrolytic  refineries  throughout  the  country,  including  those  at 

El  Paso. 
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Table  2. — Common  labor  rates  paid  by  copper  smelters  in  the  United  States 


Company 


American  Smelting  &  Roflning 

Do 

Do   ."....r."^y 

Phclps-DorlBC  Corp 

Do 

Do "";; 

Intemntional  Smelting  &  Refining 
Do 

Kcnnecott 


Location 


El  Paso,  Tex 

Oarfiold,  Utah.. 
Tacoma,  Wash.. 
Douglas,  Ariz  .. 
Morenei,  Ariz... 
Clarksdale,  Am 

Miami,  Ariz 

Tooele,  Utah 

Hurley,  N.  Mex 


Common 

labor  rate 

(hourly), 

cents 


61.25 
80.6 
90.0 
73.5 
73.5 
73.5 
73.5 
80.6 
•73.5 


'  Rate  ordered  by  National  "War  Labor  Board  and  now  in  process  of  appeal  by  company. 

Table  3. — Common  labor  rates  paid  at  electrolytic  copper  refineries  in  the  United 

States 


Company 


American  Smelting  &  Refining 

Do 

Anaoonda 

Inspiration 

Phelps-Do'lge 

Do ::"" 


Location 


Baltimore,  Md 

Barber,  N.  J 

Great  Falls,  Mont 
Inspiration,  Ariz.. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Laurel  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Common 

labor  rate 

(hourly), 

cents 


78.5 

83.5 

90.6 

73.5 

61.25 

80.6 


One  other  glaring  instance  of  substandard  wages  in  our  industry  is  seen  in  the 
lexas  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  antimony  smelter  at  Laredo,  Tex.  After  over  2 
years  of  processing  of  cases  before  the  War  Labor  Board,  wage  scales  are  still  far 
below  anything  m  the  industry.  This  company  operates  the  world's  largest 
antimony  smelter.  Since  March  1,  1942,  over  200  of  the  400-odd  employees  at 
the  plant  have  been  paid  less  than  49  cents  an  hour.  In  January  1945  the  regional 
war  labor  board  ordered  all  rates  below  50  cents  an  hour  increased  up  to  50  cents 
an  hour.  More  recently  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  on  the  basis  of  an  Appeal 
by  our  union,  raised  the  minimum  rates  to  55  cents  an  hour.  To  date,  the  company 
has  not  complied  with  this  order. 

By  contrast  with  the  rates  paid  in  Laredo,  the  Coeur  D'Alene  area,  which  ranks 
second  to  Laredo  in  the  production  of  antimony  in  this  country,  pavs  90  5  cents 
for  common  labor.  The  same  Texas  regional  war  labor  board  which  set  the 
minimum  rate  at  50  cents  an  hour  has  set  the  minimum  of  the  common  labor 
bracket  for  the  zinc  smelting  industry  at  78  cents  an  hour.  There  is  an  extremely 
close  similarity  between  conditions  and  processes  in  both  of  the  industries  so 
much  so  that  only  an  expert  could  detect  any  differences  in  either  raw  materials 
used  or  m  the  finished  product.  The  extreme  heat  in  which  operations  in  antimony 
smelting  are  performed  makes  it  essential  that  workers  lay  off  24  hours  between 
shifts;  as  a  result  of  this  schedule  the  maximum  time  that  a  worker  can  work  in 
any  1  week  is  40  hours  for  which  they  receive  the  unbelievable  wage  of  $18  80 
before  deductions.  *     * 

B.    EFFECTS  OF  SUBSTANDARD  WAGES  ON  THE  WAR  EFFORT 

The  existence  of  substandard  wage  rates,  in  the  instances  cited  above,  was  one 
of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  extreme  manpower  shortages  that  hampered 
production  of  critically  needed  minerals  and  metals  during  the  war  In  El  Paso 
for  example,  both  the  A.  S.  &  R.  smelter  and  the  Phelps  Dodge  refinery  operated 
shorthanded  throughout  most  of  the  war  period.  Similarly,  in  limestone  and 
phosphate  mining  and  quarrying,  manpower  shortages  were  ever  present  problems 
through  the  war  period. 

Antimony,  even  before  this  country  was  drawn  into  the  war.  was  classified  as  a 
strategic  raw  material  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board.  The  most 
important  uses  of  this  metal  are  in  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries  babbit 
metals  employed  in  bearings  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.    The  shutting  off 


of  foreign  supplies  and  our  dependence  upon  domestic  production  made  the  Texa^ 
smelter  a  key  production  spot  in  the  war  program.  The  difficulties  encountered 
in  securing  adequate  manpower  for  this  plant— difficulties  arising  mainly  from 
the  obsolete  wage  structure  in  existence— finally  caused  the  intervention  ot  Doin 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  the  War  Production  Board  in  an  effort  to 
secure  expedition  of  our  case  before  the  War  Labor  Board.  After  over  ^  years  oi 
processing,  their  recent  order  raising  wages  is  now  pending  before  the  umce  oi 
Economic  Stabilization  for  their  approval. 

C.    EFFECTS  OF  SUBSTANDARD  WAGES  ON  THE  WORKERS 

An  abundance  of  evidence  has  already  been  presented  at  this  hearing  showing 
the  inadequacy  of  rates  below  65  cents  an  hour  for  the  maintenance  of  decent 
living  conditions.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  concluded  that  a  minimuni 
wage  of  60  to  80  cents  an  hour  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  subsistence  standard 
of  living  for  unskilled  workers.  This  union  is  not  prepared  to  concede  that  the 
65-cent  minimum  provided  for  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration  can  provide 
such  a  standard  of  living;  however,  we  are  willing  to  support  this  measure  as  an 
iinTKJrtanl  first  st(  p  towr.rd  acl  ieving  a  more  equitable  wage  structure. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  its  study  Estimated  Intercity  Differences  in 
the  Cost  of  Living  estimated  that  the  cost  of  living  of  a  4-person  manual  workers 
family  at  a  maintenance  level  hi  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  June  1943,  would  be 
$1  590  17,  or  the  equivalent  of  80  cents  an  hour  on  a  50-week,  40-hour  basis. 
Birmingham  is  the  citv  closest  to  the  Alabama  iron  ore  area  in  which  our  members 
work.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  date  of  that  study,  then  the  com.parable  figure  for  July  1945  would 
be  about  $1,697.17,  or  about  85  cents  an  hour.  The  lowest  figure  for  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  budget  for  any  large  city  in  June.  1943  was  $1,496.50  for  Mobile, 
Ala.,  which  figure  amounts  to  about  75  cents  an  hour  on  the  same  50- week, 

40-hour  basis.  ,        _  ,      ,    .      j     j 

It  has  been  recognized  time  and  again  that  the  effect  of  substandard  wages  is 
to  exact  a  heavy  toll  on  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  American  people. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  reporting  on  the  results  of  a  study  of  family 
food  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1942,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
found  that  "*  *  *  the  average  nutritive  values  of  the  diets  of  families  in 
the  lower-income  groups  were  below  satisfactory  levels  in  several  respects  in  the 

spring  of  1942.  ^^  ^^^  ,     ,    ,.,  ,, 

^..*^  *  *  jsjot  until  the  income  level  $1,500-$1,999  was  reached  did  the  aver- 
age values  per  nutrition  unit  for  the  food  brought  into  urban  kitchens  meet  the 
recommended  allowances  for  the  eight  dietary  essentials  coi.Muered  Approxi- 
mately 32  percent  of  urban  families  had  incomes  that  were  be  ow  the  level  at. 
which  the  average  value  of  family  diets  met  the  recommended  allowances  for  all 
dietary  essentials  studied  except  niacin."  ^ 

D.    SIXTY-FIVE-CENT    MINIMUM    AS    AN    AID    TO    FULL    EMPLOYMENT 

The  workers  under  our  jurisdiction  who  would  be  directly  affected  by  an  in- 
crease in  minimum  wages  to  65  cents  an  hour,  are.  as  has  been  st^ated  above, 
relatively  few.  Because  of  what  such  a  minimum  would  mean  in  furnishing  a 
prop  to  our  postwar  economy,  all  of  our  members  have  a  vital  interest  in  tms 

^^Tht  American  people  have  just  lived  through  the  most  horrible  and  devastat^ 
ing  war  in  human  history.  Out  of  the  needs  of  that  war  our  economy  expanded 
to  dimensions  never  before  realized.  Our  national  income  rose  from  70.8  bilKon 
in  1939  to  160.7  billion  in  1944.  That  expansion  meant  full  employment,  and 
despite  scarcities  and  sliortages  of  many  items  a  greater  net  flow  of  civilian  goods 
than  had  been  reached  in  the  prewar  years.  Having  seen  that  a  full  employment 
economy  is  possible,  our  people  insist  on  nothing  less  in  peacetime.  Such  an 
economy  will  mean  greater  job  opportunity,  better  health  and  medical  care,  better 
housing,  a  greater  measure  of  social  security  and  the  like.  _„;„f^„or.no 

The  realization  of  such  an  economy,  we  know,  will  depend  on  the  mamtenaiice 
of  an  aggregate  demand  sufficient  to  support  the  full  flow  of  goods  and  services 
that  will  be  needed.  By  far,  the  largest  constituent  element  of  aggregate  ex- 
penditure is  private  consumption,  or  what  is  more  generally  known  as  purchasing 
power. 

>  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture.    Family  Food  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  Spring  1942.    Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  No.  550.    Spring  1942. 
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Our  members  who  today  enjoy  what  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  relatively  high 
wage  in  mines,  fabricating  shops,  and  die-casting  plants,  know  that  their  future 
security  hinges  on  the  continued  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  purchasing  power. 
The  copper  that  they  last  year  supplied  for  munitions  must  now  go  into  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  and  washing  machines;  the  lead  that  went  into  bullets  and 
storage  batteries  must  now  go  into  paints  and  building  materials:  the  zinc  that 
went  into  brass  munition  strips  must  now  go  into  brass  and  die  castings  used  in 
numerous  civilian  goods.  The  extent  to  which  these  metals  will  continue  to 
be  used  for  such  purposes  will  depend  on  the  effective  demand  for  such  goods. 

Such  demand,  we  know,  cannot  come  from  the  much  overestimated  savings  of 
workers.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  its  studv  of  Income  and  Spending 
and  Saymg  of  City  Families  in  Wartime  found  that  workers  in  the  $1,000  to 
$1,500  mcome  classes,  during  the  first  3  months  of  1942,  instead  of  savitig.  were 
incurring  deficits.  In  order  to  meet  these  deficits,  thev  were  incurring  debts  or 
drawing  on  past  savings.  Similarly,  Richard  A.  Ix'ster,  economist,  in  his  study 
for  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  found  "*  *  *  that  at  least  a 
quarter,  and  probably  a  third,  of  the  wage  earners*  families  in  this  country  had, 
by  1944,  accumulated  little,  if  any,  savings  in  spendable  form." 

Nor  could  we  rely  on  the  automatic  forces  of  our  economic  svstem  to  bring 
about  a  sufficient  volume  of  effective  demand.  Mainlv,  such  increased  demand 
must  come  about  through  increased  wage  levels  and  particularly  increases  in  the 
wage  levels  of  the  lower  paid  income  groups.  These  low- wage  groups  cannot 
now  afford  to  purchase  most  of  the  products  of  our  highly  efficient  consumer-goods 
industries.  Substandard  workers  do  not  have  the  monev  to  buy  substantial 
quantities  of  the  goods  that  use  metals  and  fabricated  parts  produced  by  our 
members. 

A  modern,  electrically  equipped  six-room  house,  it  has  been  estimated,  contains 
74o  pounds  of  copper.  One  million  such  homes  (which  would  not  begin  to  fill 
the  need)  would  require  about  372,500  tons  of  copper,  or  over  40  percent  of  our 
total  consumption  of  copper  in  the  prewar  year  1940.  Similarlv,  6,000,000  autos 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  what  would  be  needed  in  a  full-empiovment  economy' 
would  require  120^00  tons;  8,000,000  refrigerators,  112,000  tons,  and  so  on  for 
a  host  of  Items.  These  are  the  very  items  which  are  most  sensitive  to  changes 
m  income  level.  '^ 

Because  of  what  this  bill  would  contribute  toward  a  better  standard  of  living 
and  a  fuU-ernplov  nient  economy,  it  has  the  full  endorsement  of  the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers. 


ExiiiiJiT  78 

Profits  and  Financial  Status   of   Fourteen    Representative    Steamship 

Companies,  1938-44 

FoUowing  tables  present  the  profits  and  financial  standing  of  14  representative 
deep-sea  steamship  companies  for  the  approximate  period  1938-44 

borne  of  these  companies  are  organized  in  the  NMU,  others  in  the  SIU  One— 
isthmian— is  still  unorganized  in  any  union,  and  is  the  one  large  open-shop 
concern  remaining  in  the  deep-sea  trades.  ^  ^ 

Most  of  the  companies  listed  do  a  general  commercial  carrying  service      Others 
namely  Calmar,  Isthmian,  and  Weyerhaeuser,  are  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  of 
large  producing  corporations  and  are  mainly  occupied  in  transporting  the  products 
oi  those  corporations.  *-  o         ^     vawwo 

»,*.?^^^"'^«J^'5^f  ^^^"'''''''  ^f  representative,  they  show  that  the  shipping  companies 
have  profited  handsomely  through  the  war.  panics 

Assuming  that  the  companies  for  which  1944  hiformation  is  not  available  did 
not  suffer  any  decrease  in  that  year,  the  total  assets  of  the  comnanies  erew  from 
about  $237,000,000  in  1938  to  over  $400,000,000  in  1944,  or  neSriOO  perc^i^ 

WJtion  dlTrhf  T     ^         "'  ^^'^^"^  ^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^"''^^''  ^"'^  damage  due  to  enemy 

"Net  worth"  means  the  total  value  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation    plus  the  cash 

surplus  It  has  accumulated  during  its  years  of  operation.     The  net  worth  of  these 

^oSynrn'^nnn''''^^^^^  "^"/v!"^  ^o^^  ^  ^'^^''^  ^"'^^  ^^^^  from  about  $125,000,000  to 
5)^85,000,000,  or  more  than  125  percent. 

*   ^loV^"^^^'^  after  taxes  rose  from  a  little  over  $10,000,000  for  1938  to  $32,000  000 
for  1944,  or  more  than  200  percent.     Tliis  increase  took  place  in  spite  of—      ' 
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1.  Provisions  in  the  companies'  charters  with  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
providing  for  recapture  of  90  percent  of  profits  over  certain  operating  tees. 

2.  Federal  income  taxes. 

3.  Federal  excess-profit  taxes,  ^     ,       , ,  -.a 

In  the  7  years  under  consideration,  total  net  profit  for  these  14  companies 

amounted  to  something  near  $250,000,000.  . 

Dividend  payments  to  stockholders  "by  steamship  companies  have  not  been 
marked  by  either  .size  or  regularity.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  increased 
from  nearly  $4,000,000  in  1938  to  over  $14,000,000  in  1944,  or  approximately 
250  percent.     Dividends  paid  by  these  companies  in  the  7  years  totaled  around 

^  lii  general,  the  years  1938  to  1941,  inclusive,  while  the  war  was  spreading  over 
Europe,  were  yeafs  of  rapid  prosperity  for  the  ship  companies.  The  vear  1941. 
iust  before  the  United  States  entered  the  conflict,  saw  the  heyday  of  their  profit 
making,  with  net  gains  after  taxes  standing  at  more  than  seven  times  the  1938 

^With  the  United  States  entrance  into  the  war,  the  establishment  of  the  War 
ShiDPing  Administration  early  in  1942,  and  the  setting  of  controls  over  shipping 
incomes,  this  war-made  prosperity  began  to  taper  off.  In  spite  of  these  controls, 
however,  the  companies  are  still,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  vastly  better  off  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  period.  


193S 


AMERICAN   EXPORT 
LINES 


Asset.** -- 

Net    worth     (capital 

and  surplus) 

Net  profit  before  taxes. 
Net  i)rofit  after  taxes. 
Dividends  declared.  . 

AMERICAN  HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP  CO. 


$9, 667, 000 

4,  (m,  000 
620,000 
670,  000 
232,000 


1939 


$13,  363, 000 

4, 893, 000 

1,491,000 

1,451,000 

462,  OOO 


1940 


1941 


1942 


A  ssiitS-* 

Net    worth     (capital 

and  surplus) 

Net  profit  l)efore  tajes. 
Net  profit  after  taxes. 
Dividends  declared. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT 
LINES,   LTD. 


A  ssets - 

Net     wortii     (capital 

and  surplus)     

Net  profit  t)efore  taxes. 
Kt't  profit  after  taxes.. 
Dividends  declared. 

ATLANTIC  C.  I  L  E  A 
WEST  INDIES 
STEAMSHIP  LIKES 

Assets 

Net    worth    (capital 

and  surplus)  

Net  profit  liefore  taxes. 
Net  profit  after  taxes. 
Dividends  declared. . . 


$28. 680, 000 

10,089,000 

7,871,000 

7,  706, 000 

499,000 


CALMAR    STEAMSHIP 
CORP. 

(100  percent  controlled 
by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation) 

.Assets --     

Net    worth    (capital 

and  surplus). -- 

Net  profit  before  taxes. 
Net  profits  after  taxes. 
Dividiudsdeclnred... 


12,495,000 

8,  230, 000 
746,000 
591,000 
438, 000 


20,  728, 000 

1,792,000 
1  2, 817, 0(H) 
1  2,847,000 


$40,  651, 000 

23, 007, 000 

13,978,000 

13,  678, 000 

770,000 


12,942,000 

8,  534. 000 
942,000 
773,000 
655,000 


25, 044, 000 

1,294,000 
79,000 
79, 000 


1943 


$43,  437, 000 

31,119,000 
7.116,000 
6, 055, 000 
1,008,000 


16,285,000  22,192,000  24,621,000 


44,  694, 000 

21,267,000 
1  841, 000 
•  883,000 


43, 420, 000 

20, 989, 000 
1  32<i,  O'iO 
1  370, 000 


10, 969, 000 

3.  492, 000 

922, 000 

1,526,000 


29,  582, 000 

4, 82S,  000 
5, 044,  (XX) 
5,044,000 


11,281,000 
8,  057, 000 
2,  757, 000 
2, 177, 000 


38,516,000 

8,  .508, 000 
8.218,000 
8'  218, 000 


1944 


3,  870, 000 

3, 478, 000 
422,000 
338,000 


4,  758, 000 

3,  857, 000 

1,  050,  000 

829,000 

450,000 


32, 898, 000 

15,  262. 000 
050.  (H* 
504,00*3 


18, 820,  000 
0, 036, 000 
1,719,000 
1,  281, 000 


33, 532, 000 

9, 170, 000 

2,321,000 

2, 308, 000 

43,000 


32,034,000 

16,  875, 000 

4,177,000 

2,  816, 000 

..  948,000 


$41,  787, 000 

32, 689,  000 

2,  830. 000 

1, 450. 000 

990,000 


24, 901, 000 

11,335,0(X) 
3,191,000 
1,  292,  (XXI 
1,  272,  OCO 


$42,  732, 000 

34,  383,  000 

2,  855. 000 

2, 075, 000 

988,000 


24,580,000 

11,349,000 
2,  415,  000 
1,281,000 
1,  260, 000 


29,707,000.  34,196,000 
10,451,000j  15,821.000 


1,603,000 
1, 003, 000 
171,000 


6, 050, 000 

4, 689, 000 

2.  322. 000 1 

1,  733. 0001 

900,0001 


32, 845, 000 

17,  308, 000 

5,  439, 0(jO 

3,  503, 000 

880,000 


5.112,000 
5,-541,000 
171,000 


39,314,000  32,621,000 
18,785,000  18.8ia000 


8,  730, 000 

5, 082, 000 
4,  369, 000 
1,742,000 
1,  350, 000 


2, 832, 000 

2,  131, 000 

821,000 


10, 073,  (XX) 

3, 670,  000 

2, 053, 000 

388.000 

1,  800, 000 


(^) 


2,665>O00 
1,  .548, 000 
800.000 


(') 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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ISTHMIAX  STKAMSHIP 
CO. 

(100  percent  pontrolled 
by  United  States 
Steel  Corporation) 


1938 


1939 


Assets 

Net     worth    (capital 

and  surplus) 

Net  profit  before  taxes. 
Net  profit  after  taxes.. 
Dividends  declared.  - . 

LVCKENBACII  STEAM- 
SHIP  CO.,    INC. 

Assets 

Net    worth     (capital 

and  surplus) 

Net  profit  before  taxes 
Net  profit  after  taxes. . 
Dividends  declared. . . 


LYKES  BROS.   STEAM- 
SHIP CO.,  INC. 

Assets 

Net    worth    (capital 

and  surplus)  - 

Net  profit  before  taxes 
Net  profit  after  taxes.. 
Dividends  declared. . . 


$18,  784, 000 

16. 439, 000 
1.215,000 
1, 079,  000 
1,000.000 


14.  323,  000 

9,  720, 000 
3r>8.000 
308,000 


$20,  791, 000 

17.018,000 

1,185,000 

1.080,0^)0 

500.000 


14.  533, 000 

10. 088, 000 
316.000 
316,000 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


$25. 156, 000  $34, 466, 000 


6,  289. 000 

5, 020,  000 
486,  00() 
486.000 


MATSOX  NAVIGATION 
CO. 

Assets.. 

Net    worth     (capital 

and  surplus).-. 

Net  profit  before  taxes. 
Net  profit  after  taxes.. 
Dividends  declared. . . 

MOORE-MCCORMACK 
LINES 


Assets 

Net    worth     (capital 

and  surplus) 

Net  profit  before  taxes. 
Net  profit  after  taxes.. 
Dividends  declared . . . 


64, 859, 000 

37, 868, 000 
2, 720, 000 
2,146.000 
1,660,000 


(») 


8HEPARD  STEAMSHIP 
CO. 

(100  percen  t  con  trolled 
by  Shepard  Morse 
Lumber  Co.) 

Assets, 

Net    worth     (capital 

and  surplus) 

Net  profit  before  taxes. 
Net  profit  after  taxes. 
Dividends  declared. . 


UNITED  STATES  LINES 

Assets .,. 

Net    worth     (capital 

and  surplus) 

Net  profit  before  taxes. 
Net  profit  after  taxes.  . 
Dividends  declared 

WATERMAN  STEAM- 
SHIP CORP. 


799,000 

>  133. 000 
29,000 
29,000 


9,041,000 

5,  825,  000 

1.  215,  000 

1,  245,  000 

175,000 


67, 030, 000 

39, 649, 000 
2, 935, 000 
2, 316, 000 
2, 157, 000 


(») 

'  2, 308. 000 
615,000 
354,000 


18. 298, 000 
4,  289. 000 
3.  354.  000 
2,000,000 


14,  aS8. 000 

9. 895. 000 

1, 607. 000 

847,000 


26,171,000 

16.944.000 

7.017.000 

6,  810,  000 

830.000 


71,  726, 000 

43.299.000 
7,174.000 
6.  373.  000 
1, 986, 000 


23,906,000 

10.481.000 

5, 928, 000 

6, 343, 000 

534,000 


19,552,000 
7,  362,  (X)0 
5,  UW,  000 
4,  (m,  000 


20.688.000 

13.052,000 
6,  334. 000 
3,960,000 


1944 


Assets 

Net    worth     (capital 

and  surplus) 

Net  profit  before  taxes. 
Net  profit  after  taxes.. 
Dividends  declared 


29. 184, 000 

13, 475, 000 

1,336,000 

1, 022, 000 

397,000 


3,  386, 000 

2, 092, 000 

8.000 

8,000 

158.000 


771,000 

105,000 
43,000 
35,000 


37,521,000 

23,  944.  000 

12.  325,  000 

12.025.000 

1,680.000 


59, 664. 000 

45, 788, 000 
8,  939, 000 
4.  7.53. 000 1 
2,  477, 000 


33,611,000 

20,083,000 

14,571.000 

13,  595, 000 

770,000 


$41,147,000 

19.014.000 
6.  887. 000 
2,  614. 000 
4,000,000 


22.101.000 

12,  902. 000 
1. 868. 000 
1.868.000 


0) 


(») 


(») 


49. 092. 000 

39, 644. 000 

9.400,000 

8, 918, 000 

875,000 


113,131,00 

59.221,000 
8. 673,  000 
2,  479,  000 
2,470,000 


(») 


(») 


(») 


0) 


1,717,000 

1,021.000 

1,  777, 000 

685,000 


6, 573. 000 

6,903.000 

770,000 


See  footjiotes  at  end  of  table. 


31, 782, 000 

16,  274, 000 

3,  240, 000 

3, 051, 000 

196,000 


3. 823.  000 

1, 950, 000 

•57,000 

>  69, 000 

93,000 


44, 380,  000 

18, 693, 000 

4,  737, 000 

3,801,000 

393,000 


9,  138, 000 

4,  584,  000 

3,  603.  000 

2,661,000 

370, 000 


2»  107,  000 

1.381,000 
690,000 
690,000 
113,000 


58, 873, 000 

10,304,000 
3,  587, 000 
2,  584, 000 


18,  427,  000 

8,  962,  000 

7,  484,  000 

3.  271. 000 

693,000 


2,  240,  000 

1,607,000 

135,000 

135,000 

44,000 


61,857,000 

10, 990, 000 

2,  949, 000 

751,000 


112,086,000 

60,  366, 000 
8.291,000 
3,  225, 000 
2.468,000 


43,  403,  000 

27, 269. 000 

3, 355, 000 

2,  478,  000 

770,000 


112,983,000 

61,464.000 
7, 629, 000 
3,  239, 000 
2,468,000 


42,  556, 000 

28, 932, 000 

3, 367, 000 

2, 145. 000 

770,000 


(») 


(») 


29,984,000 

15.441,000 

6.921,000 

762, 000 

943,000 


38, 652, 000 

12. 324, 000 

2, 327.  000 

1,  519,  000 

148,000 


(») 


35, 088, 000 

19, 685, 000 

2.  476,  000 

1, 623. 000 

147,000 


(») 


WEYERHAEUSER 
STEAMSHIP  CO. 

(100  iiercent  controlled 
by  Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Co.) 


Assets 

Net    worth     (capital 

and  surplus)... 

Net  profit  before  taxes 
Net  profit  after  taxes.. 
Dividends  declared.... 


1938 


$1, 473, 000 

1,235,000 
26.000 
21,00f) 


1939 


1940 


1941 


$1,485,000 

1.  242. 000 
208.000 
174,000 
165,000 


$2, 313. 000 

1,692.  OOf) 
558,000 
424,000 


$3,434,000 

1,590.000 
881,000 
353, 000 
350,000 


1042 


$4,  168. 000 

1.806,000 

1.  865, 000 

513.000 

300,000 


1943 


(») 


1944 


(») 


•  Deficit. 

» Not  available. 

» Then  American  Scantic  Line;  information  not  available. 

Statement  of  the  CIO  Maritime  Committee  on  Behalf  of  Its  Affiliates, 
National  Maritime  Union  of  America,  Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards' 
Association  of  the  Pacific,  Inlandboatmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific, 
National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association,  American  Com- 
munications Association,  in  Support  of  Proposed  Amendments  to  thb 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  S.   1349 

introduction 

The  CIO  Maritime  Committee  appears  today  on  behalf  of  five  of  its  affiliates: 
National  Maritime  Union  of  America,  Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Association 
of  the  Pacific,  Inlandboatmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific,  National  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association,  Ajnerican  Communications  Association,  to  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  S,  1349. 

We  believe  the  arguments  presented  by  the  CIO  and  by  various  other  proponents 
of  the  bill  are  conclusive.  They  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  65-cent  minimum 
wage,  raised  within  2  years  to  75  cents,  both  for  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  and 
for  the  well-being  of  all  its  citizens. 

Our  affiliates,  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union, 
American  Communications  Association,  and  International  Fishermen  and  Allied 
Workers  of  America;  are  presenting  separate  statements  in  behalf  of  their  member- 
ships in  the  longshore,  warehouse  and  sugar  industries,  the  shoreside  communica- 
tions industries,  and  the  fish-processing  industries,  respectively.  Accordingly  we 
shall  limit  our  discussion  to  the  question  of  extension  of  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  seamen. 

CIO  maritime  unions  represent  the  great  majority  of  American  seamen.  The 
National  Maritime  Union  has  a  membership  of  over  90,000  in  the  unlicensed 
ratings  in  deep-sea.  Great  Lakes,  and  inland  waterways  operations.  The  Marine 
Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Association  of  the  Pacific  has  a  membership  of  over  15,000 
in  the  stewards'  department  aboard  vessels  in  deep-sea  operations.  The  American 
Communications  Association,  marine  department,  represents  5,000  radio  officers 
aboard  Lakes  and  ocean  vessels.  The  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association 
represents  15,000  marine  engineers  on  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans.  Thelnland- 
boatmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific  has  a  membership  of  3,000  employed  on  the  inland 
waters  of  the  Pacific  coast,  \ 

prior  exclusion  of  seamen 

At  the  time  of  introduction  of  the  original  fair  labor  standards  bill,  it  appears 
as  if  no  exclusion  of  merchant  seamen  was  contemplated. 

On  June  9,  1937,  during  the  joint  hearings  on  the  original  bill,  the  National 
Maritime  Union  testified  in  regard  to  coverage  for  seamen.  This  testimony  called 
attention  to  section  301  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  which  authorized  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  establish  "minimum  manning  scales  and  minimum 
wage  scales,  and  minimum  working  conditions  for  all  officers  and  crews  employed 
on  all  types  of  vessels  receiving  an  operating  differential  subsidy." 

In  view  of  this  provision  of  maritime  law,  the  union  urged  that  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee  clarify  beforehand  any  conflicting  jurisdiction  between  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  agency  established  to  administer  the  wage-hour 
law.     It  was  the  union's  position  that  seamen  be  afforded  protection  under  both 
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laws.  When  questioned  as  to  which  agency  the  seamen  would  prefer  if  dua 
coverage  was  considered  unwise,  our  representative  stated  our  choice  would  be 
the  Maritime  Commission. 

Our  testimony  was  given  on  June  9.  1937.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
was  passed  on  June  29,  1936,  but  it  was  not  until  June  1937  that  the  ocean-mail 
contracts  were  canceled  and  operating  differential  subsidies  substituted  therefor, 
inuring  the  following  month  of  July  1937  the  Maritime  Commission  began 
hearings  under  the  provisions  of  section  301. 

Our  previous  testimony  was  given  at  a  time  when  the  outlook  for  governmental 
action  to  establish  minimum  standards  for  seamen  was  extromelv  favorable  A 
review  of  the  subseqjient  history  of  proceedings  under  section  301  will  indicate 
why  we  appear  today  urging  repeal  of  section  13  (a)  (3)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  the  direct  subsidy  in  place  of  mail  contracts 
tne  establishment  of  minimum  wages,  working  conditions,  and  manning  scaP^s 
becaiTie  an  immediate  necessity  in  the  summer  of  1937.     Accordinglv.  the  Mari- 
time Commission  held  hearings  in  many  coastal  cities  followed  by  concluding 
hearings  in  Washington  in  September  1937. 

Aft(^r  consideration  of  the  hearings,  the  Commission  issued  an  order  prescrib- 
ing wage  scales  on  subsidized  vessels.  Manning  scales  were  established,  and 
vacations  with  pay,  bonuses  for  continuous  employment,  and  other  working 
conditjons  weie  set.  A  special  crews'  quarters  committee  was  established  and 
many  improvements  in  crews'  accommodations  resulted. 

...Sr^u*^^^.^'  ^^^^  i'l^erest  of  the  Commission  in  section  301  waned  rapidlv  The 
1937  hearing  was  the  first  and  last  to  be  held.  To  our  knowledg?,  after  the 
mitial  minimum  wage  ^^^s  established  in  1937,  no  investigation  or  reconsideration 

^ffir  X  u^'IjT'^''-  ^^'"^  ^"^  ^""^'''V^  ^^""^  apparently  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  1937  hearings  was  the  work  of  the  crews'  quarters  committee  The 
last  recorded  action  of  this  committee  is  dated  January  1941.  Operating' differ- 
tempUTrv'c^^^^^  '"^  '""''"""  ^"'  ^"^"'^  ''''''''  "'""^^^s  until  the^var  clused  a 

merehant^'fleet'^'''wh^L*?h  ""'^''/^f  Government  acquired  control  of  the  entire 
mercnant  fleet.  \\  hile  the  control  was  vested  in  a  sister  organization  to  the 
Maritime  Commission-the  War  Shipping  Administralion-the  officials  ?n  policy! 
making  positions  were  virtually  the  same.  The  WSA  had  direct  rcsponsibi It^es 
m  the  field  of  training  and  recruiting  maritime  manpower  and  inTom^^^^^ 
harmonious  labor  relations  abroad  the  Government-owned  and  controlled  feet 

Despite  constant  pressure  from  the  maritime  unions  and  the  cornpellh  g  neS^ 
of  waging  an  all-out  war,  the  War  Shipping  Administration  ni^v^,^ga^tKd  an 
accumte  and  factual  picture  of  the  maritime  labor  force.  All  through  the  %v^r 
it^  officials  had.  at  best,  good  gues.es  as  to  the  actual  number  of  ach-e  seamen 
as  to  their  ago,  previous  occupation,  dependenev  status,  distribution  bv  home 
port,  and  other  pertinent  information.  The  Administrat on  kn^w  very  it  le  of 
the  actual  earnings  and  living  standards  of  seamen  and  their  farnllit-s  during  thl 

If  there  had  been  in  the  Maritime  Commission  prior  to  the  war  anv  nersonnol 
vyhose  function  It  was  to  meet  the  agency's  labor  respoiu'ib  I  tierthey  rrmln  ave 
been  absorbc^r   into  WSA.     Now  with  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Ws7^^Tl   shortlv 
disappear.     I^or   many   months,    certain   officials   within   the   dual   orga   izatToi^ 
have  been  urging  that  the  Commission  take  steps  now  to  me^^  i^s  n  a^^^^^^^^ 
responsibilities  under  sectic^n  301  of  the  1936  act^  and  other  p^ov^^^^^^ 
1  heir  suggestions  are  twofold:    First,  that  the  Commission  again  hok    he  irin^a 
111  port  cit.es  throughout  the  Nation  so  that  a  first-hand  picture  of  the  tivng 
standards,  conditions  of  employment,  demands,  and  expectations  of  the  seamen 
can  be    securea;  second,    that   a  competently  staffed  division  l^  established  t 
gather  facts,  make  investigations,  and  recommend  policy  to  thf  Comrn  ss^^^^^    ' 
regard  to  meeting  its  obligations  to  maritime  labor  '-ommission  in 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago  the  Maritime  Commission  refused  to  place  a  discussion 
of  this  proposal  on  its  docket.  piai-e  a  uiscussion 

in  ^h!  !^n-'"*v''^  ^^?  ^^fV^  y^'^'f  P^^^^^  ^^^t  the  Maritime  Commission  is  derelict 
m  Its  obligations  to  labor.  All  indications  point  to  continued  inactivrtv  fn 
regard  to  minimum  wages  and  minimum  hours  for  seamen.  '"activity   in 
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SEAMEN    ARE    AMERICAN    WORKERS 

Continued  exclusion  of  seamen  from  the  beiiefits  of  the  ^air  Labor  Standards 
Act,  as  from  the  benefits  of  other  progressive  legislation  such  »» J^^  U^f^Pj^^f- 
ment  Insurance  Act,  can  be  justified  only  on  the  theory  tliat  seamen  are  a  group 
Tpart  from  the  main  stream  of  American  workers  The  <'.l^^[f,^^"f^;/«" 
seamen  as  improvident  drifters  is  a  fiction  ^hich  has  been  carefully  kept  alne  by 
employers,  ft  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Whatever  truth  inhered  m  this  view  in  the 
past  vas  engendered  by  the  very  conditions  under  Mhich  seamen  worked, 
discipline  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  most  "PO^^us  penal  institutions  pre- 
vailed on  board  ship;  food  was  far  below  any  decent  standard;  the  forecastle  v as 
a  Dlace  of  filth  and  squalor;  wages  were  only  enough  to  purchase  an  unrestrained, 
if  brief  period  of  recreation  betveen  voyages.  Men  v  ere  oftentimes  coerced, 
even  kidnaped,  into  service.  Under  these  conditions,  it  ^as  not  surprising  that 
the  level  of  social  responsibility  was  not  high.  .  ,    .^ 

The  appearance  of  union  organization  in  the  industry  brought  with  it  mj^ny 
changes      An  analysis  of  the  course  of  these  changes  is  not  necessary,  but  their 
present  form  offers  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  past.     As  iiWng  conditions  improved 
as  seamen  slowly  won  their  self-respect  as  vorkers,  as  they  gradually  vere  freed 
from  the  burdens  of  literal  servitude,  the  character  of  the  industry  s  personnel 
also  changed.     The  men  began  to  claim  the  place  in  society  that  was  theirs. 
Today  f  seaman  is  not  a  casual,  irresponsible  drifter.     He  is  a  man  m  ith  a  craft 
The  merchant  marine  is  a  modern  industry.     Seamen  are  technically  proficient 
workers      Ships  are  highlv  mechanized  and  need  skilled  mechanics  to  man  them 
Freight 'ships  of  today  cannot  be  compared  with  sailing  vessels  or  even  with 
st^amships.^  Their  development  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  all  other  forrns  of 
transDortation      Speeds    have    been    increased    by    high    pressure,    intricately 
Sned  engines;  the  handling  of  cargo  has  been  expedited  by  new  kinds  of  equip- 
ment     All  of  this  calls  for  vorkers  with  a  high  degree  of  training  and  experience. 
Passenger  transportation  by  water  shows  similar  progress      The  service  which 
must  be  furnished  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  best  hotels.     Maritime  workers  are 
needed  who  can  maintain  these  standards.  ui-     *•         „-i«,k 

The  average  seaman  today  is  a  family  man  with  all  the  obligations  ^vluh 

accompany  that  status.  .  „+„j:^o 

The  family  responsibilities  of  seamen  are  made  clear  in  tv  o  studies. 
One  of  the«e  studies  was  made  by  the  United  teamen's  Service,  a  war-born 

organization  ^  which  the  Governme'nt.  the  shipowners,  and  the  maritime  unions 

cooperated  to  afford  vitally  needed  services  to  our  war  seamen.     A  carefully 

chosen  sample  of  100  men,  distributed  according  to  the  relative  numbers  of  men 

in  the  various  ratings  on  dry  cargo  vessels,  was  used. 

The  USS  study  shoved  only  28  out  of  100  men  v ho  had  no  dependents.     As 

many  as  41  were  or  had  been  married  and  were  supporting  .Mves  or  children  or 

both.     Altogether,  the  100  men  had  129  dependents. 

Table  1. — Family  responsibilities  of  unlicensed  seamen— USS  study  » 

Family  responsibility:  2« 

W ithout  dependents ..g 

W  ith  dependents ___ 

Wife  only oq 

Wife  and  children ^ 

Children  only 07 

Other  relatives  only v    - 

^^  ife  and  others , 

Children  and  others ___ 

T.  ,   ,  100 

Total , 19Q 

Total  number  of  dependent  persons ^^•' 

>  John  W.  Hastie,  Unemployment,  Annual  Income  and  Family  Status  of  Seamer,  1943 

The  second  study  showing  family  responsibihty  of  seamen  was  conducted  by 
the  NatTonal  Maritime  Union.  Of  70  men  interviewed,  only  27  were  found  to  be 
without  dependents.     The  remaining  43  men  had  from  1  to  6  dependents  each. 

On  the  S  coit,  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner  at  San  Francisco 
states  that  approximately  80  percent  of  seamen  sign  over  an  allotment  of  a  portion 
of  thdr  pay  to  dependente.     This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  years  1936  and  1937 
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laws.  When  questioned  as  to  which  agency  the  seamen  would  prefer  if  dua 
coverage  was  considered  unwise,  our  representative  stated  our  choice  would  be 
the  Maritime  Commission. 

Our  testimony  was  given  on  June  9,  1937.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
was  passed  on  June  29,  1936,  but  it  was  not  until  June  1937  that  the  ocean-mail 
contracts  were  canceled  and  operating  differential  subsidies  substituted  therefor. 
During  the  following  month  of  July  1937  the  Maritime  Commission  began 
hearings  under  the  provisions  of  section  301. 

Our  previous  testimony  was  given  at  a  time  when  the  outlook  for  governmental 
action  to  establish  minimum  standards  for  seamen  was  extremely  favorable.  A 
review  of  the  subsequent  history  of  proceedings  under  section  301  will  indicate 
why  we  appear  today  urging  repeal  of  section  13  (a)  (3)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  the  direct  subsidy  in  place  of  mail  contracts, 
the  establishment  of  mim'mum  wages,  working  conditions,  and  manning  scales 
became  an  immediate  necessity  in  the  summer  of  1937.  Accordingly,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  held  hearings  in  many  coastal  cities  followed  by  concluding 
hearings  in  Washington  in  September  1937. 

After  consideration  of  the  hearings,  the  Commission  issued  an  order  prescrib- 
ing wage  scales  on  subsidized  vessels.  Manning  scales  were  established,  and 
vacations  with  pay,  bonuses  for  continuous  employment,  and  other  working 
conditions  weic  set.  A  special  crews'  quarters  conmiittee  was  established  and 
many  improvements  in  crews'  accommodations  resulted. 

However,  the  interest  of  the  Commission  in  section  301  waned  rapidly.  The 
1937  hearing  was  the  first  and  last  to  be  held.  To  our  knowledge,  after  the 
initial  minimum  wage  was  established  in  1937,  no  investigation  or  reconsideration 
of  it  was  ever  made.  The  one  activity  that  apparently  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  1937  hearings  was  the  work  of  the  crews'  quarters  committee.  The 
last  recorded  action  of  this  committee  is  dated  Januarv  1941.  Operating  differ- 
ential subsidies  were  to  continue  for  manv  more  months  until  the  war  caused  a 
temporary  cess.ation. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war,  the  Government  acquired  control  of  the  entire 
merchant  fleet.  While  the  control  was  vested  in  a  sister  organization  to  the 
Maritime  ComniLssion— the  War  Shipping  Administration— the  officials  in  policy- 
making positions  were  virtually  the  same,  l^he  WSA  had  direct  responsibilities 
m  the  field  of  training  and  recruiting  maritime  manpower  and  in  promoting 
harmonious  labor  relations  abroad  the  Government-owned  and  controlled  fleet. 

Despite  constant  pressure  from  the  maritime  unions  and  the  compelling  necessity 
of  waging  an  all-out  war,  the  War  Shipping  Administration  never  gathered  ah 
accurate  and  factual  picture  of  the  maritime  labor  force.  All  through  the  war 
its  oflficials  had,  at  best,  good  guesses  as  to  the  actual  numljer  of  active  .seamen 
as  to  their  age.  previous  occupation,  dependencv  status,  distribution  bv  home 
port,  and  other  pertinent  information.  The  Administration  ku'nv  very  little  of 
the  actual  earnings  and  Jiving  siandards  of  seamen  and  their  families  durine-  the 
war.  ^ 

If  there  had  been  in  the  .Maritime  Commission  prior  to  the  war  any  personnel 
whose  function  i1  was  to  meet  the  agency's  labor  responsibilities,  thev  must  have 
been  absorbed  mto  WSA.  Now  with  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  WSA  will  short Iv 
disappear.  For  many  months,  certain  ofl^ieials  within  the  dual  organizations 
have  been  urging  that  the  Commission  take  steps  now  to  meet  its  peacetime 
responsibilities  under  secti(>n  301  of  the  1936  act  and  other  provisions  of  law 
Iheir  suggestions  are  twofold:  First,  that  the  Commission  again  hold  hearim^s 
in  port  cities  throughout  the  Nation  so  that  a  first-hand  picture  of  the  living 
standards,  conditions  of  employment,  demands,  and  expectations  of  the  seamen 
can  be  securea;  second,  that  a  compett'iUlv  staffed  division  be  established *to 
gather  facts,  make  mvostigations,  and  njcommend  policv  to  the  Commission  in 
regard  to  meeting  its  obligations  to  maritime  labor. 

Less  ilian  2  weeks  ago  the  Maritime  Commission  refused  to  place  a  discussion 
of  this  proposal  on  its  dt  cket. 

The  history  of  the  last  8  years  proves  that  the  Maritime  Commission  is  derelict 
m  its  obligations  to  labor.  All  indications  point  to  continued  inactivity  in 
regard  to  minimum  wages  and  minimum  hours  for  seamen. 

We  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  rectify  the  situation  by  striking  section  13 
(a)  (3)  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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SEAMEN    ABE    AMERICAN    WORKERS 

Continued  exclusion  of  seamen  from  the  benefits  of  the  Fair  lab^r  Stf^^^;;^^ 
Act,  as  from  the  benefits  of  other  progressive  legislation  such  as  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  can  be  justified  only  on  the  theory  that  seamen  are  a  group 
apart  from  the  main  stream  of  American  workers  The  characterization  of 
seamen  as  improvident  drifters  is  a  fiction  x^hlch  has  been  carefullv  kept  ali;  e  by 
emplovers.  It  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Whatever  truth  inhered  in  this  view  m  the 
past  vas  engendered  by  the  very  conditions  under  m  hich  seamen  worked. 
Discipline  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  most  rigorous  penal  institutions  pre- 
vailed on  board  ship;  food  was  far  below  any  decent  standard;  the  forecastle  vas 
a  Dlace  of  filth  and  squalor;  wages  were  only  enough  to  purchase  an  unrestrained, 
if  brief  period  of  recreation  betv  een  voyages.  Men  v  ere  oftentimes  coerced, 
even  kidnaped,  into  service.  Under  these  conditions,  it  \\as  not  surprising  that 
the  level  of  social  responsibility  was  not  high.        . 

The  appearance  of  union  organization  m  the  industry  brought  with  it  mjny 
changes      An  analvsis  of  the  course  of  these  changes  is  not  necessary,  but  their 
present  form  offers^  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  past.     As  living  conditions  improved, 
as  seamen  slowly  won  their  self-respect  as  v  orkers,  as  they  gradually  v  ere  freed 
from  the  burdens  of  literal  servitude,  the  character  of  the  industry  s  personnel 
also  changed.     The  men  began  to  claim  the  place  in  society  that  was  theirs. 
Today  a  seaman  is  not  a  casual,  irresponsible  drifter.     He  is  a  man  ^^  ith  a  craft 
The  merchant  marine  is  a  modern  industry.     Seamen  are  technically  proficient 
workers      Ships  are  highlv  mechanized  and  need  skilled  mechanics  to  man  them. 
Freight 'ships  of  today  cannot  be  compared  \Nith  sailing  vessels  or  even  with 
steamships      Their  development  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  all  other  forms  of 
transportation.     Speeds    have    been    increased    by    high    pressure,    intricately 
designed  engines;  the  handling  of  cargo  has  been  expedited  by  new  kinds  of  equip- 
ment     All  of  this  calls  for  \n  orkers  with  a  high  degree  of  traming  and  experience. 
Passenger  transportation  by  water  shows  similar  progress      The  service  which 
must  be  furnished  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  best  hotels.     Maritime  workers  are 
needed  who  can  maintain  these  standards.  „  i  ,♦  i. 

The  average  seaman  today  is  a  family  man  with  all  the  obligations  vli^h 

accompany  that  status.  .    .„  ^  „. ,  i-  ^ 

The  family  responsibilities  of  seamen  are  made  clear  in  U  o  studies. 
One  of  these  studies  was  made  by  the  United  heamen's  Service,  a  war-born 
organization  in  which  the  Government,  the  shipowners,  and  the  maritime  unions 
cooperated  to  afford  yitallv  needed  services  to  our  war  seamen.  A  carefully 
cho^n  sample  of  100  men,  distributed  according  to  the  relative  numbers  of  men 
in  the  various  ratings  on  dry  cargo  vessels,  was  used.  j     +„       Ao 

The  USS  study  shoved  only  28  out  of  100  men  v ho  had  no  dependents.  As 
many  as  41  were  or  had  been  married  and  were  supporting  ^Mves  or  children  or 
both.     Altogether,  the  100  men  had  129  dependents. 

Table  1. — Family  responsibilities  of  unlicensed  seamen — USS  study  » 

Family  responsibility:  oo 

Without  dependents .-g 

\\  ith  dependents 

Wife  only nrx 

Wife  and  children ^^ 

Children  only 27 

Other  relatives  only ^i 

A\ife  and  others - 

Children  and  others___ __^ 

rp     ^     ,  100 

Total ,90 

Total  number  of  dependent  persons ^^-^ 

I  John  W.  Hastie,  Unemployment,  Annual  Income  and  Family  Status  of  Seamer,  1943 
The  second  study  showing  family  responsibihty  of  seamen  was  conducted  by 
the  Natfonal  MaritL^^  Union.     Of  70  men  interviewed,  only  27  were  found  to  be 
without  dependents.     The  remaining  43  men  had  from  1  to  6  dependents  each. 

On  the  S  coa^^^  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner  at  San  Francisco 
states  that  approximately  80  percent  of  seamen  sign  over  an  allotment  of  a  portion 
of  their  pay  to  dependents.     This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  years  1936  and  1937 
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maiority  LVe  In  teeT^dlrouT"  "'^^'^  »"°"°<'°'  ^^"-  -^  <>'  "^ese  the 

men  below  the  dmf!  age  in  order  to  meet  the  ^bo "fo^ce    *°ul^|men  s  """""""^ 
ent'eVdThf 'trat"n'^^V^tt;ifiK*o'f''r  te''etwelnX'Tg":rot,6  and  18 

=':dSri/^bte^rj:Tt%^riv';iSi^^^ 

JSjf i^^/tZ,?^^iml  =  ,-  «rw.r ^eT--!;'d«e=-[ 

Upon  investigation,  American  seamen  are  found  to  be  as  tvmVal  nf  Arv,«  • 
workmgmen  as  shipyard  workers,  textile  workers  or  steeltorkl^?     T^l  American 
seamen  come  from  everv  State  in  tho  TTnlrfrf      'r?       u     i    ^^^'^   ^^®  American 

Table  2  gives  the  story  of  wartime  losses  up  to  June  14,  last: 

United  States  merchant  marine  casualties  (injuries  not  included) 


state 


Prisoners 
of  war 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaJifoniia T.. 

Colorado ". 

Connecticut .'^ 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho ...". 

Illinois ]| 

Indiana .[[[ 

Iowa J 

Kansas "^* 

Kentucky "^ 

Louisiana 

Maine ". 

Maryland [[ 

Massachusetts 

Michigan... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi " 

M  issouri "l[ 

Montana " 

Nebraska. '.'.'.".' 

Nevada -".'.'." 

New  Hampshire.^"! 

New  Jersey [ 

New  Mexico *^ 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 


Oklahoma. 

Oregon [ 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


2 
0 
2 
114 
0 

s 
1 
1 

6 
4 

1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
12 
2 
7 

17 
7 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
■  2 
18 
0 
72 
4 
0 
6 
3 
4 
10 
3 
2 
0 
0 
22 
0 
2 
3 
14 
0 
1 
0 


370 


Missing 


88 
4 
12 
223 
11 
46 
16 
19 
140 
121 
4 
95 
28 
14 
7 
12 
199 
45 
178 
402 
60 
41 
23 
38 
5 
4 
1 

16 
239 
5 
1,215 
65 
9 
80 
20 
38 
363 
49 
37 
5 
37 
319 
7 
1 
101 
53 
10 
33 
1 


4,539 


Dead 


25 
0 
2 
60 
1 
7 
2 
2 
20 
14 
1 
12 
4 
3 
2 
3 
39 
9 
25 
67 
9 
2 
8 
6 
1 
1 
0 
2 
38 
1 
176 
10 
0 
12 
3 
8 
47 
13 
6 
0 
3 
43 
1 
0 
11 
12 
3 
2 
1 


Total 
casualties 


115 
4 
16 
397 
12 
55 
19 
22 
166 
139 
6 
114 
33 
19 
10 
16 
250 
56 
210 
486 
76 
44 
32 
47 
6 
5 
1 
20 
295 
6 
1,463 
79 
9 


26 
50 
429 
65 
45 
6 
40 
384 
8 
3 
115 
79 
13 
36 
2 


Labor 
force 


717 


6,626 


6,140 
460 
780 
39,420 
2,150 
3.850 
460 
1,520 
5.260 
3,090 
580 
6,550 
2,100 
1,540 
1,850 
910 
7,560 
1,900 
6,730 
9.640 
6,320 
3,520 
1,720 
4,530 
610 
960 
400 
890 
10,550 
300 
45,490 
3,820 
280 
10, 170 
1,720 
4.070 
15,380 
1,420 
1,920 
350 
1,570 
11,060 
890 
200 
5.340 
9,360 
940 
3,540 
180 

256,010 
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Later  information  published,  without  subdivision  by  States,  puts  the  figures 
at:  Prisoners  of  war,  435;  missing,  4,830;  dead,  794;  total  casualties,  6,059. 

The  wants  and  needs  of  seamen  and  their  families  are  the  same  as  those  ot  all 
American  workers.  They  need  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  recreation. 
Their  skills  are  as  complex  and  varied  as  those  in  most  industrial  plants.  Many 
of  the  skills  are  similar  to  shoreside  occupations.  The  American  seaman  is 
deserving  of  an  adequate  minimum  wage  and  of  an  American  working  standard 
in  common  with  all  American  workers. 

If  we  are  to  search  for  a  distinguishing  characteristic  common  only  to  seamen 
we  should  find  but  one.  It  is  in  the  confinement,  loneliness,  separation,  and  hazards 
of  their  occupation.  The  work  they  do  is  similar  to  work  in  a  shipyard,  boiler 
room,  or  restaurant  ashore,  but  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  are  far 

more  uiKlesirable.  .  .       *  -t. 

We  should  like  to  insert  into  the  record  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Maritime  Industry,  by  R.  W.  Wissman,  published  in  1942  which  describes  the. 
peculiarities  of  maritime  employment  so  well: 

"The  life  and  the  woiking  conditions  of  seamen  are  not  only  m  many  ways 
different  from  those  of  landsmen,  but  are  also  affected  with  peculiar  risks  and 
disadvantages.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  maritime  labor  is  its  complete 
dependence  on  its  emplover  or  master  while  aboard  ship.  This  dependence  alone 
has  led  to  the  enactment  of  more  regulatory  laws  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  kind 
of  emplovment.  Once  the  wage-earner  on  land  has  finished  his  day  s  work,  he 
has  usually  no  further  contact  with  his  employer.  The  seaman,  however,  is 
dependent  on  the  ship's  owner  or  master  not  only  for  his  employment,  but  also 
for  his  food  and  lodging  aboard  ship.  To  that  extent  he  is  almost  completely 
controlled  by  the  master  of  his  ship.  His  ship  represents  throughout  his  engage- 
ment not  onlv  his  place  of  work,  but  also  his  abode.  Since  he  is  most  of  the  time 
confined  to  his  vessel,  he  has  no  means  of  visiting  his  home  and  taking  part  in  the 
daily  life  of  his  familv.  Moreover,  his  state  of  health  is  continuously  subjected 
to  the  influences  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  boarded  and  lodged.  Besides, 
he  is  exposed  not  onlv  to  the  peculiar  risks  of  the  sea  and  navigation,  but  also 
to  the  changes  of  climate  during  the  course  of  voyage,  and  to  unforeseeable 
accidents,  shipwrecks,  and  the  like.  ,.     .   ,. 

"Furthermore,  maritime  employment  creates  many  disciplinary  problems. 
Since  seamen  are  mostlv  of  a  mixed  group,  and  the  natui-e  of  their  occupation, 
forces  them  to  be  in  continuous  and  close  contact  with  each  other,  friction  among 
them  is  apt  to  occur  rather  easily.  While  at  sea,  seamen  are  subject  to  the  orders 
and  control  of  their  superiors  during  their  work  as  well  as  during  their  leisure 
hours.  Hence,  they  must  not  only  know  how  to  obev  ,but  must  obey  prornptly. 
In  fact,  emergencies  at  sea  give  the  master  the  right  to  assume  quasi-military 
authority  over  both  the  licensed  officers  and  the  unlicensed  personnel.  Siinilarly, 
if  a  shore  worker  does  not  like  a  certain  order  given  by  his  emploj^r,  he  is  pmc- 
ticallv  always  free  to  quit  his  job  on  the  spot;  not  so  a  seaman.  In  case  of  dis- 
obedience, the  latter  may  be  locked  up  and  charged  with  mutiny  in  admiralty 

"The  seaman's  occupation  differs  from  that  of  the  workman  on  land  also  by 
his  limited  access  to  the  ordinary  agencies  set  up  by  society  for  the  admmistija- 
tion  of  justice  and  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  He  cannot  appeal  to  the 
courts  as  readily  as  the  shoreworker  in  case  of  injury  or  inhuman  treatment. 
Indeed,  opportunities  for  injustice  are  far  greater  at  sea  than  on  land,  while  the 
means  of  redress  are  relatively  few.  In  addition,  the  large  labor  turn-over  ^f 
maritime  workers  due  to  their  casual  employment  discourages  the  growth  of  a 
feeling  of  mutual  interests  and  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and 
employees.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  employees  a  strong  fear  of  insecurity. 
Althougli  some  workers  may  be  attached  to  a  certain  ship  over  a  period  of  months, 
nonetheless,  for  the  majority  the  employment  in  this  field  is  both  irregular  and 
of  an  indefinite  duration.  For  considerable  periods  of  unemployment  may  occur 
between  jobs  of  a  short  duration.  .     .      i  x-     i     i       » 

"Finally,  the  wages  and  earnings  of  seamen  are  at  best  but  relatively  low. 

Far  from  being  an  argument  for  setting  seamen  apart  from  the  benefits  of  an 
American  standard  of  work  and  living,  the  peculiaiities  and  hardships  of  seafaring 
warrant  more  svmpathetic  treatment.  Indeed  while  the  United  States  may  pride^ 
itself  on  the  conditions  in  its  merchant  marine,  an  investigation  will  prove  ttiat 
almost  all  other  maritime  nations  afford  seamen  more  generous  treatment  and 
better  protection  in  comparison  with  their  shoreside  workers.  ,  .    ,    ,         ., 

Only  in  the  United  States  are  seafaring  conditions  still  far  behind  shoreside 
standards.  Admiral  Land,  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  War 
Shipping  Administrator,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Bland  of  the  House  Merchant 
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Marine  and   Fisheries  Committee,   has  stated  this  fact  well.     Admiral   Land 
wrote: 

"rmm^orially  merchant  seamen  have  been  treated  as  'wards  of  the  Kovem- 
ment.  This  is  not  always  to  their  liking,  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  their  braverv 
and  their  independence.  It  has,  to  he  sure,  resulted  in  their  cnjovment  of  some 
mstorical  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  not  avaiUblo  to  other  working-men  who 
live  at  honie  and  take  their  leisure  daily  at  libertv.  But  it  is  fair  to  Pay 
generally,  that  the  industrial  status  of  seamen  is  not  in  line  with  contemporaiv 
developments  either  here  or  abroad.  Despite  a  hard  and  uncertain  calling  thev 
do  not  have,  for  example,  the  protection  of  unemployment  insurance,  workmen's 
compensation,  group  life  insurance,  pensions  or  retirement  plans." 
•  The  admiral  may  veil  have  added  seamen  do  not  have  "an  adequate  minimum 
wage    and  '*jui  Americnn  \^ork  week." 

THE    QUEaXION    OP   SEaHtEN's    WAGES 

Deep-sea  wages  and  skills 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  factors  v  hich  make  seamen's  emplov- 
ment  different  in  its  terms  and  conditions  from  everv  other  lApe  of  v  ork       The 
men  are  necessarily  kept  av  ay  from  their  homes  for  lon^  periods  v  1  ile  on  vovaf-es 
On  board  ship  they  are  in  close  confinen^cnt.  unavoidal  b  partaking  of  tl  e  limited 
living  ouarters  and  food  provided  by  the  shipowners.     1  leir  social  cortact.*;  and 
recreation  are  perforce  restricted.     While  at  sen.  most  of  tbem  do  a  fr  11  d^x  's  v  ork 
of  8  hours,  for  7  days  a  v  eek,  Patrrdays  and  Sundavs  inclrdod.  v  iihoutlet-rn 
1  hey  are  subject  to  call  at  any  horr  of  the  day  or  nirht  in  navigation  emerrencies 
Over  tl^m  at  all  times  hanrs  the  hazard  of  fatal  mishap  due  to  travel  on  ♦he  open 
seas,     ^hile  other  occrpations  share  some  of  these  conditions,  no  other  calling 
shares  them  all,  or  anv  of  them  to  srch  a  decree. 

^u^al  ^"^'^  ^^^V  *"^  hazardous  labor  the  majority  of  seamen  receive  less  than 
the  65  cents  an  hour  minimum  v  age  sought  bv  the  present  bill 

As  previously  stated,  the  bulk  of  seamen  when  at  sea  work's  hours  a  dav  7 
days  a  veek,  or  a  56-hour  ^^eeV.  They  are  paid  by  the  month.  Because' the 
months  are  in  nearly  all  cases  a  dav  or  tv o  longer  tlian  4  v  eeks,  the  War  rhipping 
Administration  has  adopted  56X4  eouals  224,  plus  16  hours,  equals  240  hoi  rs  as 
the  standard  seamen's  v  or  ing  month  ft  sea 

wo?k  oui'asljforrf  i;^  Ubfj  3?  ^""^"'^  "'^*^'  **'°"  "^  "''  '="'''  '"^'^^'^  ^''^' 

Table  3. — Deep-sea  seamen's  present  monthly  and  hourly  wages 


DECK   DEPARTMENT 


Ordinary  seaman- 
Able  seaman 

Watchman 

Deck  utility 

Lookout  man 

Master  at  arms... 

Quartermaster 

Storekeeper 

Portman 

Carpenter's  mate. 

Carponter 

Boatswain's  mate. 
Boatswain 


Monthly 


ENGINE  DEPARTMENT 


Wiper 

Coal  piss?r 

Fireman  (oil) 

Fireman  (coal).. 

Refrigerator  oiler 

Engine  utility 

Storekeeper    _. 

Fireman-watertender. 
Watertender 


$127.  50 
145.00 
145.00 
145.00 
146.  £0 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
152.50 
152.50 
157.  50 
155.00 
157.60 


132.  50 
132.  50 
145.00 
147.  50 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 


Hourly 


$0.53 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.64 
.64 
.66 
.65 
.66 


.56 

.55 

.61 

.62 

.65 

,65 

65 

65 

65 


ENGINE    DEPARTMENT— COntd. 


Oiler 

Dock  engineer    

Evaporator  utility  .    [ 

Unlicensed  jjnior  engineer. 

Maintenance  electrician.   

Assistant  electrician 

Chiei  electrician ' 

Plumber  nacl.inist l" 

Refrigfretcr     engineer,     third 

(second) 

Refritir  rator   engineer,   second 

(irst).. 

Rcirisc  rator  engineer,  chief 

Relrigcrator  engineer  > 


Monthly 


Hourly 


$166.00 
162.  50 
172.  £0 
187.50 
194.  :0 
182.  50 
252.00 
194.50 

191.26 


STEWARDS'  DEPARTMENT 


Crew  mefsman 

Messman 

Utilitynan 

Assistant  cook    

Second  cook  and  baker 

Chitfcook 

Steward-cook 

Chief  steward 


$0.65 
.68 
.72 
.78 
.82 
.76 
1.05 
.82 

.80 


238.76 

1.00 

270.00 

1.13 

282.50 

1.18 

127.50 

.53 

132. 50 

.65 

132.50 

.65 

162.  50 

.68 

162.50 

.68 

177.50 

.74 

192.  50 

.80 

192.60 

.80 

pankl!"^®'"**^*^'"  *"^^°*®''^  ^'^««''''  ^'^^^  o°'y  J  's  can  led,  vary  from  $187.60  to  $282..50  with  different  com- 
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On  the  basis  of  34,992  men  shipped  out  of  the  New  York  hiring  hall  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union  from  January  through  June  l^^^,  an  est  rna^^^^^ 
obtained  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  ^MU  members  in  ^hf  .^'^"^^f  ^^^^P"^* 
ratings  Bv  grouping  together  the  main  ratings  which  receive  Identical  pay,  and 
applying  to  thl-se  groups  tlie  estimated  proportion  of  union  members  J"  the  respec. 
tive  Vatings,  the  following  distribution  of  men  at  present  base  rates  of  pay  is 
revealed: 

Taboji;  Q.— Distribution  of  National  Mantime  Union  members  in  deep-sea  service, 

by  hourly  rate  of  pay 


Rating 


Ordinary  seaman. 
Cre*  messman  — 

Wii)er      

Coal  passer 

Messman 

Utilityman 

Able  seam  an 

Watchman  

Deck  utility.. 

Fireman ■ 

Oi 


Fireman -water  tender.. 

Bjatss^ain 

Carpenter 

Tnird  aiid  other  cooks.. 

Peck  engineer - 

Second  cook  and  baker. 

Chief  cook 

Pu^lpman 

Junior  engineer 

Chief  steward- ... 

Miscellaneous -.. 


Monthly 
wage 


$127. 50 
132.50 

145.00 

136.50 
ir7.50 


Hourly 
rate 


$0.53 
.55 

.ei 

.65 
.66 


Percent 


162.50 

.68 

6.0 

177.50 

.74 

3.3 

182.50 

.76 

1.2 

192.50 
0) 

.80 

1.6 
2.6 

8.4 
33.1 

22.5 

16.5 
6.9 


Cumulative 


8.4  percent  earn  less  than  55  cents. 
41.5  percent  earn  less  than  61  cents. 

64  percent  earn  less  than  65  cents. 

80.5  percent  earn  less  than  66  eeats. 
86.4  percent  earn  less  than  68  cents. 

91.4  percent  earn  less  than  74  cents. 
94.7  percent  earn  less  than  76  cents. 
95.9  percent  earn  less  than  80  cents. 

97.5  percent  earn  less  than  81  cents. 


1  Over  $192.50  and  up  to  $309.50. 

This  analysis  indicates,  therefore,  that  64  percent  of  the  National  Maritime 
Unioi^^s  seagoing  members  are  receiving  less  than  the  65-cent  hourly  minimum 
proposed  in'theLITunder  consideration.^  Many  of  them  could  «arn  higher  wages 
ashore.  According  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  for  most  of  the  35  000 
experienced  seamen  who  returned  to  man  our  wartime  merchant  fleet,  the  return 
to  seafarine  meant  "a  net  decrease  in  annual  income.        .  ,     .    .,       ,      .^     ..^^ 

Comparison  of  a  few  of  the  main  ratings  on  shipboard  with  ^milar  cla^^«^fi^^^^« 
in  othtV  related  industries  will  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  discrepancy  between 

"^  Thl.Dfctionary  of  Occupational  Classifications,  prepared  after  extensive  studies 
by  Government  agencies,  is  not  necessarily  definitive.  It  does,  however,  serve  a^ 
a  cuide  to  the  basic  requirements  for  the  occupations  listed. 

ffi  duties  of  an  able  seaman  as  defined  by  the  dictionary  are  as  oUows: 
''Able  seaman.-Performs  all  regular  and  emergency  duties  reqmre^^^^ 
service  of  a  ship-  stands  watch  at  bow  of  vessel  for  possible  obstructions,  takes 
de'iXsoundfng^  in  unfamiliar  or  shallow  waters- transmits  information  to  bridg. 
bv  voice  or  using  a  telephone;  steers  vessel  as  directed,  using  either  a  wheel  on 
the  brTdge  or  emergency  steering  apparatus  in  the  stern;  breaks  out  rigs  over, 
hauinnd  stows  cirgo-handling  gear  and  running  gear;  overhauls  lifeboats  and 
life  boat  gear  and  lowers  and  raises  lifeboats;  makes  mmor  repairs  to  deck  and  deck 
equiFn:ent  by  washing  decks,  chipping  paint,  painting  wood  and  ^le^^  fi^^Y^^^ 
and  splicing  wire  and  cables;  stows  and  removes  cargo  from  hold.  Must  hold  a 
??rtificate  fssTed  by  the  Go'vernment.  When  working  aboard  vessels  carrymg 
liniiid  careoes   must  hold  a  tankerman  certificate.  ,.     v.   -i^-^^ 

The  neS  equivalent  classification  is  that  of  a  ship  rigger  in  the  ship  buildmg 

^""'"^^'to  njJ^^^^^^^  all  tackle  and  fittings  of  wire  and  manila  rope  on  a  ship 

and  fabricS  and  installs  shroud  stays,  lifts,  braces,  life  1-f '  f  ,^d  ^-^f  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  other  rigging  fitted  to  masts,  spars,  and  booms;  lays  out  and  cuts  materia^ 
accordhig  to%edfications,  using  shears  and  cutting  pliers;  sphces  wire  cable  and 
ManUa  rope  when  necessarv  and  splices  or  otherwise  attaches  necessary  fitt  ngs 
onto  riggii^,  using  hand  tools;  fabricates  essential  wooden  and  rope  assemblies; 
naUs  bo!ts,  or  ties^ rigging  in  place;  tests  ship  rigging  and  crane-liftmg  riggmg  on 
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fll^^^^^^  ^^^  P^^P^  functioning.  May  install  canvas  work,  such  as  tarpaulinn, 
hatch  covers  and  boat  gun,  and  bunk  covers  on  boa^d  ship.  May  sew  canvas 
parts  by  machine  or  by  hand,  using  a  sailmak'^r's  needle  " 

fVi}fi;jJf  P'*t  *^'^  Pr^f*',"!!*^  equiyp.lence,  in  vhich  anv  difference  inclines  toward 
^L^^f  '  l"!  "'"^*  ^^^i?  certificate  issued  onlv  after  3  vears'  sea  service  ^nd 
Mho  IS  freouently  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his  ship  andcargo,  there  is  a  fan- 
tastic variance  in  wpges  An  able  seaman  receives  a  base  wage  of  $145  per 
?t  o^nfc  /  "l  ^''^  ^'Vu^'^^l  ^^  ^^"''^  *  '''^^^  without  overtime,  or  approximately 
hlu^fi  ^l  ?"''•  Jhe  shipvard  emplovee,  however,  will  receive  from  $1.03  an 
^ZV  l^  ^""'"-^^^  ?r«-de  riPger  to  $1.20  an  hour  for  a  first-class  worker.  In 
addition,  he  receives  time  and  one-half  for  all  hours  v  orked  over  40  veeklv 
^T.i'Jo  f^  ^"^'"^  drpartment.  a  basic  ratin-  is  the  fireman-watertender.  Accord- 
ing tc  the  occupational  dictionary,  his  duties  are  as  follows- 

tirernan,  martne.—YiTQS  or  stokes  a  boiler  on  a  ship:  ref.,  fireman  hich  ores- 
f^I«ifin^i^^r^"^^*f  amount  of  vater  in  boilers;  ref.,  v  ater  tender  III.  Mav  be 
fi^em^n  nil  ^^^'^l^^^^  according  to  the  type  of  fuel  burned  as  fireman,  coal; 
fireman,  oil.  Is  known  as  fireman-vatertender  when  working  in  ships  where 
boiler  garos  and  water  controls  are  located  in  fireroom  and  no  watertender  III 

^a3ltTi'll![/^K^^^?^^^  ?"^  regulates  amount  of  water  in  boilers;  inspects 
gapes  attached  to  boilers  to  determine  need  for  v  ater;  operates  boiler-feed  \vater 

tioZ'^'and^t^^'dl' rH'7=  r'tr  "P^^^^'""  ^'  P'-'^P^^^  insure  efficient  W 
bSs  "  defects.     May  sNveep  and  clean  area  about  pumps  and 

He,  too,  must  hold  a  certificate  for  which  he  is  eligible  only  after  long  service- 
he.  too,  works  56  hours  weeklv,  7  davs  a  week  ^  s-^rvice, 

^r.lw^I  indrstries  use  men  of  similar  skills  to  operate  steam  plants.     A  stationary 
cngireer  performing  this  kind  of  work  is  defined  as-  »taiionary 

*air..i'''''"''!i  .^^^^''^^^.  ^'teaTfL—A  stationary  engineer  who  operates  and  m-xin- 

l^:SltTar,t'^:rr^^^^^^^  -  ^^^^-^y  «*--  engine^  steam  turSnS, 

A  fireman-Mater  tender  receives  $155  monthlv,  or  about  65  cents  an  hour      On 

shore  stationary  engineers,  vho  perform  similar  duties  under  far  more  favoraS^ 

rriou"indu!?rii'  X'tht'sh-^S  'f.-'^"^  ^T'  to  $50.48Tor  a^oTour  we'e^Mn 
fTnTf  ?.io       /    I     *.    *^^  shipbuilding  and  repair  industry,  men  vho  merely 

The  Steward's  department  reveals  a  similar  condition.     A  second  cook    whn 

esZt'^n  h'^  '^^Pp  1:^^'"'  ^?^  "P  *«  ^^  "^^"'  ^^^^i^««  only  $lS  Cnthlv  o? 
68  cents  an  hour.     Bakers  ashore  received,  in  1944,  an  average  of  85  3  cents' an 

required,  they  show  that  seamen  have  been  held  to  wage  levels  far  beW  thos^ 
commensurate  ^^  ith  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  TveHf  common  laborS 
rat^es  vere  used  as  a  standard,  this  inequitv  v  ould  still  exist      In  thTS.uiMhia 

Yet  this  r^te  is  hilw    bnn  ^- "^  worker  on  a  ship  must  have  greater  qualifications 
A1\I;     /i?-  u,    ^W,^^  ^'^^^  »s  received  by  all  except  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  most  highly  paid  unlicensed  seamen,  mainly  chi^f  stewards 

An  American  standard  of  living 

wJfpL^/??'^'"^''*  °^  ^^^''!;'  .organized  to  "foster,  promote,  and  develop"  the 

or  estimate  nf  ThT  '^'"'''  ""   '^"^""."^'  ^^'  ^^'  ^5  years  not  attempted  anv^study 
or  estimate  of  the  necessary  income  for  an  American  v  orker  to  maintain  a  famn^ 
n  health  and  decency.     We  are  glad  to  note  that  steps  are  noHen^^ 
the  Department  to  organize  such  a  budget  studv  in  the  near  future  ^ 

if  iVl^  present  default  of  this  much-needed  activity  of  the  Labor*  Department 
Snpf.1  F?"  ^''^    *°  a  private  organization,  the  Heller  Committee  for  Rese^r^h  in 
TSifQT°"'''S  ^i  u^  University  of  Califorria,  to  make  such  studies 
The  1945  report  of  the  committee  puts  the  necessary  minimum  for  aTairp  ^om.r 
Z^^LV  '^^  ^"d^\«  ^i"or  children  ^t  $3,075.72.     On  theTsis  of  50  weeks'  ^^^^^^^ 
thisLteTara;lto:sr'  ^"^^""^  ^^  ''■''  ^"  ^^"^-     ^^^  ^*-«  ^-^^^^^d^^^ 
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Table  5.— Wartime  budget  for  the  family  of  a  wage  earner  » 

[A  family  of  4,  consisting  of  a  man,  wife,  boy  of  13,  girl  of  81  


Item 


Total  income  (frozen  at  Sept. 
15,  1942,  level) - 

Total  budget,  including  taxes 
and  reasonable  wartime  re- 
strictions in  consumption 

Deficit.- - 

Total  budget 

rc&xcs  - . -- _.------. 

Federal  income  tax 

Unemployment-insurance 

tax 

Old-age-insurance  tax 

Purcbase  of  war  bonds — 10  per- 
cent of  income  - 

Total  consumption  items 

Food  - 

Meals  at  home— Family... 

Supplement  to  lunches 

Clothing 

Man 

Wife 


Annual 
cost 


$2, 800. 00 


2. 


075. 72 
275. 72 
075.  72 
266.00 
206.00 

30.00 
30.00 

300.00 

509.72 

978. 34 

936. 62 

41.72 

290.93 

70.31 

83.55 


Percent- 
age of 
annual 
cost 


Item 


100.0 
8.7 
6.7 

1.0 
1.0 

9.7 

81.6 

31.8 

30.4 

1.4 

9.5 

2.3 

2.7 


Clothing  (continued):  . 

Boy  of  13 

GirlofS- -- 

Housing— Rent  (including  wa- 
ter)  

House  operation... 

Light  and  fuel 

All  other  items 

Furnishings .-- 

Miscellaneous 

A  utomobile  upkeep 

Medical  care 

Life-insurance  premiums.. 

Care  of  person 

Recreation 

Carfare 

Tobacco 

Gifts 

Association  dues 

Church  and  charity 

Other  items 


Aimual 
cost 


'Percent- 
age of 
annual 
cost 


$81.70 
55.37 


2.7 
1.8 


408.00 

13.3 

117.25 

3.8 

67.20 

2.2 

60.05 

1.6 

15.68 

.5 

699.  52 

22.7 

137.  79 

4.5 

179. 02 

5.8 

113.  38 

3.7 

59.46 

1.9 

56.47 

1.8 

26.25 

.8 

27.30 

.9 

14.35 

.5 

37.84 

L2 

18.00 

.6 

29.66 

LO 

1  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Economics,  University  of  California,  Wartime  Budgets  for 
Three  Income  Levels,  March  1945. 

While  the  foregoing  minimum  health  and  decency  budget  is  based  upon  San 
Francisco  prices,  it  is  approximately  applicable  to  cities  throughout  the  country. 
A  study  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  m  March  1943 
shows  New  York,  the  largest  port,  to  have  a  cost  of  living  higher  than  ban  i^ran- 
cisco  Six  cities  are  reported  with  a  cost  of  living  withm  5  percent  of  the  ban 
Francisco  level,  and  in  18  cities  the  figure  is  between  90  and  95  percent  of  ban 
Francisco.  In  only  7  cities,  2  of  which  are  inland  cities  with  no  shipping,  is  the 
cost  of  living  less  than  90  percent  of  the  San  Francisco  cost.i  x,     ,.,        j 

Lowering  our  sights  for  the  moment  from  an  adequate  American  health  and 
decency  budget  to  estimates  of  what  it  costs  to  maintain  a  mere  subsistence 
level  of  living,  we  find  that  the  Works  Progress  Administration  m  1943  priced 
such  a  budget  and  reported  the  unweighted  average  of  33  large  cities  to  be 
$1,672.86,  or  80  cents  an  hour  for  a  full  year's  work.  ^ 

Another  recent  survey,  by  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO,  the 
essential  validity  of  which  has  been  attested  to  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  showed  that  the  cost  of  living  at  a  lower  emergency  level  m  the 
early  part  of  1944  for  a  family  of  four  was  $1,621,  the  equivalent  of  a  wage  of 
78  cents  an  hour.  If  commodities  and  services  alone  are  counted,  the  cost  of 
this  budget  would  be  $1,415  per  year,  or  68  cents  an  hour. 

The  relevant  figures  are  as  follows: 

Table  6. — Wage  earners'  budgets  on  three  levels 


Budget  study 


Heller  committee  budget  for  wage  earners,  San  Francisco,  March  1945 
Work  Progress  Administration  maintenance-level  budget,  June  15, 19« 
Textile  workers'  union  emergency  budget,  January  and  February  1944. 


Total  annual 
cost 


$3, 075.  72 
1,  672.  86 
1,  621.  41 


Per-hour 

cost,  52 

weeks,  40 

hours 


$L48 
.80 
.78 


A  seaman's  cost  of  living  differs  little  from  that  of  any  other  worker  m  the  same 
income  range.  While  he  is  at  sea  the  expenses  for  rent,  food,  and  clothmg  for 
his  family  continue.  While  the  bases  of  the  foregoing  estimates  are  not  entirely 
uniform,  they  constitute  conclusive  evidence  that  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  rate 

lU    S    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Estimated  Intercity  Differences  in  Cost  of  Living,  March  1943. 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1943,  p.  805. 
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proposod  by  the  bill  under  consideration  is  an  extremely  conservative    if  not 
XnZTof  fifir     """"  '^'"  ^^tandpoint  of  affording  a  seaman  a  decent  minimum 

Seamen's  xjearly  eornings 

totlrannual'Tarnuf^^'"^'^"^  '^'  ^'^^^"'^  "^^^  P^^^^^^"^^  ^«  "^  ^<^"«id-^  their 
Because  of  a  high  incidence  of  illness  and  injurv  in  the  maritime  industrv  and 
because  of  the  need  for  periods  ashore  with  family  and  friends  the  average 
employment  of  seam<*n  during  the  year  ranges  from  8  to  9  months  It  is  imDortant 
to  note  Hiat  in  6  month.s  at  sea  the  seaman  has  as  manv  workdavs  as  tKhore- 

Bht'.sT'ioLs  ^'  "^  '  "^""'^^  ""  ^*"^-     ^^^^  «^^"^^^  ''  P^'^  onirwhii:  under 

t^^Vo^  thTvetr"'^'^^^'  "^^'  °'  "'^"  ^"  ^^^"^^^  ^--  earn'fUyTtr^/y^ 
«,  Jijrr  ^^"^Prehensive  studies  have  been  made  which  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  of  seamen's  annual  earnings.  One  is  the  study  bv  the  United  Seam ptT'^ 
Service  a  ready  cited.  The  second  is  an  analvsis  bv  the  Ignited  States  Mar?t!me 
Commission  m  June  1945.  A  third  is  a  studv  made  b v  the  United  St^LVRnrpT,? 
fJf'''lu'^^''''VT''^  ^^*^  '^^  United  States  MaritTme  CommS 
i?f™  fK*^  ^^""^^^  ^l^'^'T  ^-e^c  '"ade  while  the  war  bornises  were  n  effect  and 
on  V  LrftvTrH  }l^'  ^*^^'  ^°/?  ^^'^'^  «^  ^4^  fl^t  i"«^«ase  in  base  ^y  wWch 
«w  ^^  *1k  ^""'^  *^^  ^^P  ^^"^^^  ^^^^  the  termination  of  the  bonuses      The  wai-es 

tred\\'ire^;iretnt\^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^-"^  ^^^^^  ^^-  thos^a^c^u^^f^ 

iT  t'Jfan  1r«no  ^f  '^^^  f."^  \' 'TP^-^^  ^  >'^«^-     M«^«  than  half  the^men  race  vod 
I.SS  than  $1,800,  fewer  than  half  received  more  than  that  figure.  received 

Table  7.~Average  estimated  wartime  earnings  of  unlicensed  seamen  for  12  months  » 


Rating 


.Ordinary  seaman 

Able  seaman 

Fireman. . 

Oiler :::: 


Annual 


$1,572.70 
1, 867. 69 
1,609.01 
1,875.31 


In  weekly 
terms 


$30.24 
35.92 
30.94 
36.06 


Rating 


Messman 

Total  sample. 


Annual 


1, 424. 03 


1, 677. 14 


In  weekly 
terms 


27.39 


32.25 


'  JohnW.  Hastie,  Unemployment.  Annual  Income  and  Family  Status  of  Seamen. 

Table  S.~ Distribution  of  unlicensed  seamen  by  yearly  wartime  income  » 


Yearly  income 


$400  to  $599.99 
$600  to  $799.99 
$800  to  $9$)<).99 
$1,000  to  $1,199.99 
$1,200  to  $1,399.99. 
$1,400  to  $1,599.99 
$1,600  to  $1,799.99 
$1,800  to  $1,999.99. 
$2,000  to  $2,199.99. 
$2,200  to  $2,399.99 
$2,400  to  $2,599.99. 
$2,600  to  $2,799.99 
$2,800  to  $2,999.99 


Cumulative 


Total. 


100 


1  percent  earned  less  than  $000 
3  percent  earned  less  than  $800 
7  percent  earned  less  than  $1,000 
18  percent  earned  less  than  $1,200 
29  percent  earned  less  than  $1,400 
42  percent  earned  less  than  $l,60o" 
58  percent  earned  less  than  $1,800 
73  percent  earned  less  than  $2.00o! 
88  percent  earned  less  than  $2,200 
94  percent  earned  less  than  $2.40o' 
96  percent  earned  less  than  $2,600* 
98  percent  earned  less  than  $2,800' 
100  percent  earned  less  than  |3  000 


•  John  W.  Hastie.  Unemployment,  Annual  Income  and  Family  Status  of  Seamen. 
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The  earnings  shown  in  tables  7  and  8,  be  it  remembered,  were  based  on  ships' 
articles  which  showed  actual  sums  earned  for  service  on  yovages  of  different 
lengths  and  in  different  areas.  They  thus  included  not  only  base  pay,  but  all 
overtime,  penaltv  pav,  and  bonuses,  and  any  other  special  remuneration 

The  United  States  Maritime  Commission  study  of  98  Libertv-ship  voyages  was 
completed  in  November  1944.  It  showed  monthly  earnings  of  H^i^^ensed  seamen 
ranging  from  $200  for  a  wiper  to  $334  for  a  chief  steward.  These  wages  also 
included  overtime,  penalty  pay,  bonuses,  and  any  other  special  remuneration. 

Using  these  figures  as  a  monthlv  basis,  and  multiplying  by  8  and  by  9  we  arrive 
at  an  approximation  to  tvpical  wartime  annual  earnings.  Reducing  these  earnings 
bv  25  percent  to  show  the  net  effect  of  the  abolition  of  war  bonuses,  we  arrive  at 
approximate  estimates  of  seamen's  wages  under  peacetime  conditions. 

Table  ^.—Typical  monthly  and  yearly  wartime  earnings,  and  estimated  'peacetime 

yearly  earnings  of  unlicensed  seamen  * 


Rating 


Deck  department: 

Boatswain 

Carpenter • 

Able  seaman 

Orduiary  seaman 

Engine  department: 

Junior  engineer 

Deck  engineer 

Oiler 

Fireman -watertender. . 

Wiper 

Stewards'  department: 

Chief  steward 

Chief  cook. - 

Second  cook  and  baker. 

Ni"ht  cook- 

Third  cook. 

Messman 

Utilityman 


Num- 
ber of 
men 
per 
ship 


Total 
monthly 
earnings 


$269 
254 
242 
223 

240 
257 
244 
247 
200 

334 

298 
267 
273 
252 
219 
217 


Typical  yearly  war- 
time earnings 


8  months' 
sea  service 


9  months' 
sea  service 


$2,152 
2,032 
1,936 
1,784 

1,920 
2,056 
1.952 
1,976 
1,600 

2.672 
2,384 
2,136 
2,184 
2,016 
1,752 
1,736 


$2.  421 
2,286 
2.178 
2,007 

2,160 
2,313 
2,196 
2,223 

1,800 

3,006 
2,682 
2,403 
2,457 
2,268 
1,971 
1,953 


Estimated  yearly 
peacetime  earnings 


8  months' 
.sea  service 


$1,614 
l.S^i 
1, 452 
1,338 

1,440 
1,542 
1,464 

1,482 
1,200 

2,004 
1,788 
1,602 
1,638 
1,512 
1,314 
1,302 


9  months' 
sea  service 


$1, 81S 
1,715 
1.634 
1,505 

1,620 
1,735 
1.647 
1,667 
1,450 

2,255 
2.012 
1,802 
1,843 
1,701 
1.478 
1,465 


»  Based  on  U  S  Maritime  Commission,  Weighted  Average  Monthly  Lalx)r  Cost,  by  Rating  for  Oper- 
ating^Lilirt y  Ship  From  Continental  United  States  Ports  on  Certain  Deep-Sea  Voyages.  N  o vember  1944. 

Finally  there  is  the  recent  joint  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Wnile  the  information  59  far  released  contains  no 
individual  wage  figures,  it  shows  the  number  of  men  in  six  wage  brackets,  each 
with  a  span  of  $500.  As  shown  in  table  10,  derived  from  the  study,  the  largest 
Tingle  group  of  unlicensed  seamen.  240  out  of  740,  or  32.4  percent  were  m  the 
$2  500  to  $2,999  bracket.  More  than  half  the  men  however,  fell  below  the 
$2',500  lower  limit  of  this  bracket,  and  less  than  half  were  in  this  bracket  or 
above  it. 

Table  10  ^Average  gross  annual  income  of  unlicensed  seamen  in  selected  occupa- 
tions, Oct.  i,  1943-Sept.  SO,  19U  * 


Earnings 


$.%0to$999 

$1,000  to  $1,499.. 
$1,500  to  $1,999. 
$2,000  to  $2,499. 
$2,500  to  $2,999. 
$3,000  and  over. 

Total.-.- 


Ordirary 
sean  an 

Able  seaman 

OUer 

Messman 

Chief  cook 

Total 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

4 
13 
32 
18 
28 

3 

4.1 
13.3 
32.7 
18.3 
28.6 

3.0 

6 

28 

52 

70 

149 

5 

1.9 

9.0 

16.8 

22.6 

48.1 

1.6 

5 
10 
32 
31 
40 
39 

3.2 

6.4 

20.4 

19.7 
25.5 
24.8 

4 
22 
30 
49 
22 

6 

3.1 
16.5 
22.5 
36.8 
16.5 

4.6 

19 

75 

150 

178 
240 

78 

2.« 

2 
4 

10 
1 

25 

4.8 
9.5 

23.8 
2.4 

59.5 

10.1 
20.3 
24.1 
32.4 
10.5 

98 

100.0 

310 

100.0 

157 

100.0 

133 

100.0 

42 

100.0 

740 

100.0 

r 


I  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  U.  8.  Maritime  Commission  survey,  June  1945. 
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sLieVrServ  ce  re^oH  sho« .s  ?8  ^^.il^f  Tfl""'''  *2'"'?  ■?"•  '«^-     ^he  United 
««^       u-  ' '^'^'^^V^r^poii'  snovss  bii  percent  of  the  men  receiving  less  than  <n  snn 

mno.?  .''nf^  ^'  ^l^VL'^""}  '•^^^^^^"^  ^«««  ^han  $1,600.    Xnv  seamen    becaise^f 

?om  seTwere  c,  t  off  inH"'^"'^^''K'^'  ^hese  figures  were  collected  before  the  war 
conditfons  '  '^''''^'*  ^^  '^^"^^^  ^*  ^^^^  ^5  percent  to  reflect  present 

seamen's  subsistence  is  not  wages 
S.  1349,  in  addition  to  repealing  section  13  (a,)  (3)  of  fhp  Fair  ToK^^  q<^««^     j 

deprived  of  a  living  wage  on  the  basis  of  deliberate  misinformation      Tnllv,; 
con'd'tio'rbv°"thnsteVt;;ment  TtTaK'^'^k  "'  eliminating  a  substandard 

Standard  of  health  and  d^encv  theiSn  Pan^nV^^  °^  *"  appropriate  minimum 
sfetence  which  is  supplied  to  him  ab^rd  ^Mr.  t,  f"7  T*''  S''""  "P°"  '^e  sub- 
from  the  minimum  wage  ^n  ™  Iv  se^e  to'^;^"L  !h"f '''•  '"'  '""l!  ^"bsbtence 
standard  level.  The  ConerSs  in  it,  Xrt  t„  •  •  *^*'  minimum  below  a  sub- 
cannot  logically  enact  a  65  cSt^  n1,^f^    ^  eliminate  substandard  conditions, 

ded,  ction^XL  Xct  would  bf  to31!.rfh '  ^"^  •*'  *''*  ^'"^  *"»«  l^""'*  » 
accepted  substandard  Ie%^?  '  **  minimum  wage  far  below  the 

suc^lrguE""  ?n  X*  ho^'  of' i",?^;;:  rnT"-"  "''"^r'^  ^*^"  thev  advance 
who  might  be  unfamiliar  wffhlriStrv"'"™"  '"  '^'  "'""*  "^  '^'"^  P"«<« 

atoTs  VaroT&The  •f;^loTi^„T'};^crs"'  '''''''"'''''  --information  of  the  oper- 

BhipowrX  "  Hencetllw  and  i^.a^i'"'''  T,  ^J-^'^  '''l  '•"'  convenience  of  the 
inclusion  as  part  of  wa^es  ^    '^  ™''''  '°°''  ^'''^  '"'"'•<*  ""-^  "<"  ^"biect  t« 

«dmt•st''ra^on''of^h"°FL.?'^it?  StanL^HPY'r,"*,,"'  ^'"'«^'  ""arged  with  the 
provided  forThoconvenfencotrthe  ImnfnS/^''''  '"."^  "-eeognizes  that  facilities 

SSi^-^'^{;!!^te^.i]^5^^  ?Srai!3  ^ 

notbe,recogni.edas^reasoTi^i:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Bh J^:^e*?Vo"C^!^'i^^^^^^^^  the  convenience  of  the 

the  whoilv  abnormal  settinrin  whi^h  .t^  •?•   *^®  maritime  industrv,  and 

duration  6f  a  vovTge  WMll  he  S  at  sea  thrt'L^'"^  ^'^'^^"  If  P^^^^^  ^^^  ^he 
and  therefore,  lik^  L  at^ndant  a  a  substation  of  a  nublfc  n"tiM?"  ^^  hours  a  day 
and  fed  at  the  operator's  expense  so  that  throwner^  b  sinlic  ^'  """k^  ^«  lodged 
Considering  these  facts,  the^re  is  no  valid^'SisrcUon'^b^r^nSbsltrcTl^^^ 
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the  men  and  fuel  oil  for  the  engines.    In  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  industry 
both  serve  a  similar  purpose  and  constitute  similar  necessary  ingredients  m  the 

operation  of  the  vessel.  ,  .^.  ,  „i  ^„  ^.„„„ 

Moreover,  unlike  the  substation  attendant,  the  maritime  worker  makes  many 

and  severe  sacrifices  for  which  no  compensating  fa-tor  is  to  be  found  in  his  pay 

check.     These  sacrifices  have  been  strongly  described  by  all  familiar  with  the 

The  Trcasurv  Department,  as  well  as  other  agencies  and  the  courts,  recognizes 
that  room  and' board  are  not  a  part  of  the  seamen's  wages  and  therefore  are  not 

fiAxable* 

"As  a  general  rule  the  tost  of  'convenience  of  the  employer'  is  satisfied  if  livmg 
quarters  or  meals  are  furnished  to  an  employee  who  is  required  to  accept  such 
quarters  and  meals  in  order  to  perform  properly  his  duties.  For  example,  if  an 
emplovee  is  subject  to  immediate  service  at  any  time  during  the  24  hours  of  the 
dav  aiid  therefore,  cannot  obtain  quarters  or  meals  elsewhere  without  material 
interference  with  his  duties  and  on  that  account  is  required  by  the  ennployer  to 
accept  quarters  or  meals  furnished  by  the  employer,  the  value  thereof  need  not 
be  included  in  the  gross  income  of  the  employee."  (Treasury  Department 
Cumulative  Bulletin  1940-41,  p.  14.)  ^u         x         t  +u^,v  o„v. 

According  to  this  rule,  seamen  pay  no  income  tax  on  the  value  of  their  sub- 

^'^War'Shipping  Administration  Legal  Bulletin  27,  dated  February  13,  1943, 
makes  clear  that  this  is  also  the  policy  of  the  Administration: 

"*  *  *  In  determining  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  withholding,  tnere 
must  be  included  regular  wages,  bonus,  overtime,  and  extra  pay  (but  not  the 
value  of  lodging  and  subsistence)      *     *     *" 

The  seaman  receives  food  onlv  for  himself  and  not  for  his  family.  Yet,  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  has  agreed  that  a  hotel  manager  need  not  pay  tax^  on 
the  value  of  the  apartment  and  food  furnished  both  to  him  and  his  family.  Even 
the  value  of  entertainment  supplied  his  guests  was  excluded.  The  reasoning  was 
simply  that  as  he  was  required  to  be  on  hand  at  all  times,  the  cost  of  his  quarters 
and  food  was  incurred  solelv  by  the  employer  for  its  own  convenience  {Benaglia 

V.  C.  /.  R.,  36  B.  T.  A.  838).  ,       ,        ^       ^  ,  ^  •  •  >.* 

2.  A  major  consideration  in  determining  whether  board  and  lodging  are  right- 
fuUv  a  part  of  wages  is  the  element  of  choice.  Int^^rpretatiye  Bulletin  IS.0.  3  of 
the^  Wage-Hour  Division,  previously  referred  to,  states  that  before  the  cost  of 
board,  lodging  or  other  facilities  can  be  charged  against  the  minimum  waee 
"it  is  essential  that"  the  worker's  "acceptanr>o  of  tho  fpxjilities  is  voluntary  and 
uncoerced."    We  submit  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  course  of  maritime  em- 

^^  T-lTseaman  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  room  and  board  supplied  by  the 
operator  He  does  not  choose  to  eat  or  be  housed  aboard  the  vessel.  He  does 
80  because  in  the  nature  of  his  occupation  he  cannot  do  otherwise. 

This  fact  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  the  original  drafts  of  the  act  the  word  wage 
was  not  defined.  Subsequentlv  the  word  was  defined  to  include  the  reasonable 
cost  as  determined  by  the  administrator  to  the  employer  of  furnishmg  his  em- 
Dlovees  with  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  where  it  is  customary  for  the 
employer  to  furnish  'such  facilities."  The  representative  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union  addressed  himself  to  that  auestion  in  his  testimony,  a^  follows: 

''Mr  Emeuson.  On  page  18,  lines  14  to  17,  inclusive,  that  this  section  be 
omitted  in  the  case  of  the  seamen,  or  that  provision  be  made  to  give  us  protection 
since  the  steamship  owners  could  then  deduct  from  onr  wages  for  our  meals  and 
sleeping  quarters.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  in  the  maritime  industry,  in  the  ca^e 
of  the  seamen  specifically,  that  at  sea  we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  from  the 
companv  meals  and  sleeping  quarters  along  with  our  wages.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  have  a  different  set-up  in  that  case,  but  we  feel  the  interpretation  of  this 
bill  in  its  present  form  might  discriminate  against  us.  I  say,  we  are  "^^  Position 
where  we  have  to  accept  board  and  lodging,  and  an  interpretation  of  this  claitse 
here  gives  the  employer  in  the  maritime  industry  the  right  to  deduct  for  board 

*'''^RepSta*tive  Ramspeck.  ]\Tr.  Emerson,  getting  back  to  this  board  and 
lodging,  if  you  were  charged  for  the  board  and  lodging  on  the  ships,  of  course  you 
would  want  higher  wages  than  you  have  now? 

"Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  absolutely  necessary.^   If  we  had  to  pay  for  board  and 
lodging  we  would  have  practically  nothing  left." 


I 
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8hiD  am?  thP  w«  J.«  «  I^^P^^seiitative  Connery  as  to  whether  the  keep  on  board 
8hip  and  the  wages  were  separate,  the  reply  was:  "*     *     *     Entirely  separate 
Yoiisee,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  otherwise.    We  have  to  accemit  '^^'''**^- 

of  ch^I^^'fn  i»^  mfft!!''*v'"V^?''/^^^  ^Hl  ^^^  ^^*"^^"  *«  ^'h«"y  ^•it'^^out  freedom 
?xert3v  l!l^.f    "^"^  of  subsistence.     By  no  individual  act  of  his  own  can  he 

ft^cLrbuTort^ors^^Ltt^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^"^^'  ''^  ^"^^^^>''  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^y  -^ 

In  the  light  of  those  facts,  the  shipowners  are  clearlv  not  justified  in  annoalina 

ndustTashore''' t"  ''""'?'"  "i  ^¥.^VarT.abor  Board  in  tL' hotel  and  4^1^^^^^ 
industry  ashore.      True,  a  few  decisions  declare  that  meals  or  lodginc  provided 
ashore  constitute  a  part  of  the  hotel  or  restaurant  worker's  income^    Bu^  the 

U^^l^y  S  ::^i:^.w'!^':^1-  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^'"'^^  ^^^  background  i"  t  he  maritime 
lil«  «.  i7  ""iformlv  a  jucture  of  shipowners  supph  ing  subsist^^nce,  whereas  in 
fr«rv  l"^'-''  industry  ashore  no  such  provision  was  originally  made  On  th^  con^ 
tW and'^eno'^r'Tn  «"hh>-  '^".T  of  collective  bargaining  as  a  form  of  comjlnsa. 
8e?ectin^  tho  ftPmJ  ..f  f  "^'^'T'  the  shore  worker  alwa;  s  retains  the  alternative  of 
selecting  the  items  of  food  he  desires,  the  amount  he  wishes  to  spend  and  the 
place  where  he  desires  to  eat.  None  of  these  alternatives  is  open  to  the  ^"ame„ 
isolated  from  land  and  confined  to  a  ship  seamen, 

fi.rinm^nf'l'^  ^^  notcd  in  passing  that  the  shipowners  carrv  their  subsistence 
^X  f.  ^  *""  f ""  fT'I^  conclusion.  In  recent  War  Labor  Board  hearings  thi 
OFferators  contended  that  not  only  must  the  cost  of  food,  lodging,  crocker'  linens 
Kfr.w'.*^  galleys,  and  hundreds  of  other  items  be  chkrged  agkfnst  the  seamen ' 
^oLl^f  *^.^  'If ^^'  °^  *^^  stewards  department  itself  must  be  foTarged  S 
according  to  the  operators  the  men  in  the  deck  and  engine  departments  are 
paying  to  employ  the  men  in  the  stewards  department,  fnd  the  wa^s  of  the 
tlfenrsetes""^      '^"'''''  ""^  ^'''"^^"  "^^  being'charged  as  a  dedu^tl^n  against 

ba^galJl-^ngTe^^e'en^^tL^^^^^^^^^^ 

uoara  as  a  part  of  \^  ages.    The  wages  are  spelled  out  in  the  agreements     THp^a 
11^  ^^•'  specified  m  the  agreements  are  also  placed  on  the  shfp^s  articL      The 

sions  on  all  such  matters  have  uniformly  been  made  b^the  shipowLrs  aW^ 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  provision  of  subsistenceTs  as  much  L  k^^^  nf 
operating  cost  in  the  industry  as  the  consumption  of  fuel        *^-'""^*^  aa  item  of 

board  and  lodging  ashore,  thus  demo^nSratingThe  sh  prner'/rlcZuTonTh^f 
subsistence  is  a  traditional  operating  cost  of  the  indu8t?y  ^^"O^Uon  that 

the?T^erpTrt''o7grert.''rinfen':;?^e'  o^ai"  ''/heTlrlhSp^ll^VT^-.  ?-= 
t.on  makes  that  clear  by  excluding  the  value  of  subsistl'nce  f?^al7it^  ,??,h"'*; 
labor  costs  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  its  vessels  '^'^'  °' 

grverto'r,^'aV^^  b7/r^."^'*^  '^"''^^  '"  ^^"'^reerner^^XtC^ ^o'^Sfu 

During  the  war  the  Maritime  War  Emergency  Board  follnwpH  ihc  oor««  i-      ^»    ' 
reasoning  and  no  recognition  was  given  b^  th^is  B^^rd  "rthe  alleSn  That 
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room  and  board  were  anv  part  of  the  wages.  In  establishing  war  bonuses  some- 
times equivalent  to  100  percent  of  wages,  the  Board  excluded  the  value  of  subsis. 
tence  from  the  computation.  ,    ,       ^  j.  i         ^ 

8  The  per  diem  traveling  allowance  received  by  Government  eniployees 
whose  duties  regularlv  compel  them  to  be  a^ay  from  home  is  not  regarded  as  A 
part  of  Mages.  Furthermore,  in  all  cases  vhere  the  shipowners  require  their 
shore-side  personnel  to  travel  aboard  ship  there  is  no  reduction  from  the  wages 
paid  to  said  personnel  for  room  and  board  supplied  aboard  ship.  > 

9  Another  practical  example  is  on  the  Pacific  coast,  m  the  case  of  the  Alaska 
canneries  The  shipowners  emplov  personnel  for  work  m  these  canneries  through 
the  seamen's  halls.  The  wages  paid  are  contract  wages  and  at  no  time  are  board 
and  room  charged  against  the  Mages  vhen  these  men  are  traveling  aboard  ship 
to  Alaska.  Furthermore,  when  these  men  are  ashore  in  Alaska  board  and  roona 
are  furnished  in  addition  to  contract  wages.  ,     .    ' 

10  Under  title  46,  U.  S.  C,  section  594,  a  seaman,  discharged  before  he  has 
earned  1  month's  pay,  is  entitled  to  a  month's  wages  in  addition  to  that  actualljr 

When  a  claim  was  made  that  some  cash  allowance  should  be  given  in  addition 
to  the  month's  pav,  the  shipowners  argued  that  subsistence  had  nothing  to  do  with 
wages  The  Federal  courts  so  ruled  {The  Steel  Trader,  275  U.  S.  388;  Newman  v. 
United  Fruit  Co.,  141  Fed.  (2)  191).  ^      .  u-  i 

11  No  employee  in  America  is  as  subject  to  the  demands  of  his  employer  afe 
a  seaman  He  receives  his  food  and  lodping  for  that  reason  and  that  reason  alone. 
His  domestic  expenses  are  not  lessened  in  the  least.  Rent  continues  whether  he 
is  at  home  or  at  sea.  Actually,  it  is  increased,  for  he  must  maintain  himself 
awav  from  home  vhile  waiting  to  be  shipped.  The  family  saving  in  food  is 
neelieible  If  his  familv  consists  of  himself  and  three  others,  his  absence  results 
in  a  food  saving  of  less  than  $1  weekly   (Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1940, 

^'  As  against  this  saving  of  $1  weekly  on  food,  the  seaman  incurs  large  expenditures 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  industry  which  do  not  obtain  in  shoreside  industry. 
For  example,  a  seaman  ships  out  from  various  ports  all  over  the  United  btates. 
\VTien  he  is  away  from  home  he  is  required  to  maintain  a  separate  establishment 
while  he  is  waiting  to  ship  out  between  voyages.  On  return  from  diflferent 
voyages  he  incurs  additional  expense  in  the  form  of  transportation  cost  to  visit 

his  familv  at  his  home.  ,         ,      x^    ,      ,     i  j  i_       zii 

12  Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  fact  that,  for  Federal  old-age  benefit 
tax  purposes,  an  estimate  of  value  of  subsistence  is  used,  upon  which  both  the 
employer  and  the  worker  are  charged.  The  development  of  this  charge  is  in- 
structive Because  of  the  Social  Security  Board's  interpretation  of  the  act  which 
it  administers  wages  received  by  a  seaman  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  are  not  spread 
over  the  period  worked,  but  are  credited  only  to  the  quarter  in  which  the  pay-off 
occurs.  Thus,  a  seaman  making  a  year-long  voyage  would  be  recorded  as  having 
made  earnings  only  in  the  last  quarter,  when  he  was  paid  off.  For  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  that  period,  he  would  not  be  credited  with  haying  made  any  earnmgs 
whatever.  As  a  result  of  this  ruling,  taken  together  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law  concerning  the  making  of  earnings  in  all  quarters  of  the  base  period  upon 
which  old-age  benefits  are  computed,  it  became  clear  that  naany  seamen  would 
be  seriously  affected  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  old-age  benefits  which  they 
are  building  up.  It  was  to  avoid  this  anomalous  and  patexitly  unfair  situation 
that  the  maritime  unions  themselves  supported  the  technique  of  inventing  a 
fiction  upon  which  the  law  could  seize  to  accomplish  a  beneficial  social  result. 
The  uAions  proposed  that  a  value  be  fixed  for  subsistence  and  since  subsistence 
18  consumed  daily,  the  Board  agreed  to  credit  seamen  with  earnmg  the  value  of 
subsistence  during  each  day  of  the  voyage.  In  this  way,  the  social  purpose  of 
the  law  was  effectuated.  Not  only,  however,  was  the  entire  idea  advanced  ad 
a  device  to  avoid  an  otherwise  absurd  result,  but  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
effect  of  the  deduction  is  to  build  up  a  fund  from  which  the  worker  ben^ts  in 
his  old  age  (that  is,  deductions  from  his  present  standard  for  the  Purpose  of 
insuring  a  future  one  for  himself),  whereas  any  deductions  for  subsistence  from 
the  bas^e  rate  of  pay  merely  serves  to  diminish  the^2,^ker'8  income  with  conse^ 
Guent  harm  to  both  his  present  and  his  future  standard  of  living. 

13  The  English  courts  have  had  centuries  of  experience  in  deahng  with 
Questions  concerning  the  sea  and  with  seamen.  They  make  it  quite  clear  that  a 
difference  must  be  drawn  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  keeping  a  crew  in  supplies 
so  that  the  vessel  may  be  navigated. 
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88  thoso^LTlin'^  wif""/  *^'^  code  relating  to  seamen  no  provisions  are  so  elaborate 

chamXrS  h^„«  ]^^  '''?^^'-     The  expression  'seamen's  wages,'  in  their  essential 

cliaracif^nstic  has  been  for  generations  a  term  of  art  in  maritime  law      Possibly 

for  this  reason  the  expression  is  not.  in  the  code,  made  the  subject  of  f uU  defi^ 

mtion.  wages  bemg  there  defined  only  to  the  extent  of  ^yhig  tha?  the  term 

mal  oWr^rirX  /   ^.^^^^^"^  Shipping  Act  1894,  x.  742)."^  Ind  incidentallTl 

ZL     TZ    A  ^""^^^^^^^fl'  by  «w  early  example  the  precision  of  meaning  held  to 

tfnL  HniV^\'''''^  ^^'^.''?^^^^  ^^'  ^-ode,  that  even  the  addition  to  wages^ofeZlu^ 

C^afne  nZ  nT  ^".^^  .^«^'^J'»«^^/  ^ifhin  their  ambit:   (Palace  Shipping  Co.   v. 

n^7/A    r    4'fi    2/'%o^^       Law  Cases    529;  97  L.  T.  Rep.  587;  at  p.  589 

Ion  ?  .u  ^^^'  ^^  ^\-  ^^^^-     *     *     *     To  a  seaman's  wages,  invariably  so^ 

called  there  are  annexed  in  the  code  privileges,  incidents,  restrictionrsa  egiiLd^ 

tl^r^'^^^  unknown  to  the  law,  and  not  even  made  incident  to  any  advantage 

from  his  service  accrinng  to  a  seamf>.n  under  some  other  description"   (I tahc 

supplied).     (The  Croxteth  Hall;  The  Celtic,  18  N    S    p    184   at  d    187  ^     itftr 

In  conclusion,  on  this  very  important  question  of  wages  and  subsistence  the 
unions  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  most  iCortan?  reason 
of  all  for  not  considering  room  and  board  as  a  part  of  a  seaman's  eamingTirthrs 

the^'rest^Ttl-e'Xn^ra^  XlT"^''  ^'^  ''''''  ^^  "^^"^^^"  ^  ^^^"^^  ^^'^^"^^  ^ 

ScelvL'n  caTh!-'  ^"^  ^«P«"^«"ts  is  dependent  upon  the-'amoinrof'mo^Vhe 

It  is  therefore  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  American  seaman,  like  any  other  An)erican  citizen,  is  entitled  to  a  decent 

Thl^ilZV'^'^'l  ^''  ^""^^  ^"^  ^^"^'ly-  T^^«  "^^^"«  legislktion  now  esta^.Hshfng 
tiie  65  cents  an  hour  minimum,  with  time  and  one-half  for  work  over  40  hourl 
m  the  pay  enveloj^es  of  the  American  seamen  in  cash. 

REDUCTION    OP    SE.\MEN's    HOURS 

In  addition  to  being  covered  like  shore  side  workers,  by  the  minimum  waee 
provisions  of  the  present  bill  the  seamen  are  asking  also  to  be  brought  wkh?n 
Its  limitation  of  the  basic  workweek  to  40  hours  "rougm  witnin 

This  is  a  rectification  of  seamen's  working  conditions  which  is  long  overdue 
Of  all  nonseasonal  occupational  groups  the  seamen  form  the  group  Xch  & 
most  neglected  in  regard  to  limitation  of  its  weeklv  hours 

For  oceaneoine  seamen,  for  centuries  the  traditional  u^rking  time  at  sea  was 
7  days  of  12  hours  each,  or  84  hours  a  week.     This  was  true  inThe  Ameri^a^ 
service  as  well  as  in  the  European  merchant  marine,  while  the  sailing Iwp  was 
S^r^K""^  lu^  ?'T-     ?^^S"  ""^"^^  "^^^"^-     The  changes  wrought  in  the  seamrn^s 
h^T^-'  ^^J'  technical  advance  were  finally  reflected  in  the  delayed  adoptSn  of 
tlie  8-hour  day  on  shipboard.     Steam  vessels  had  displaced  sails  iVlarge  mearuri 
more  than  a  decade  before  the  turn  of  the  century  but  it  took  three  addftional 
decades  for  the  beginnings  of  an  8-hour  day  at  sea.     This  chLge  cime  laS^^^ 
through   colective   bargaining   by   the  growing  seamen's  unions    fXwin/^the 
reduction  of  working  hours  in  shore  industries      It  was  crystallized  ii^?olai  fo? 
unlicensed  workers  in  the  engine  room  by  the  La  Follette  Seamen^  Arf  nf  7qi^ 
It  did  not  become  legally  binding  for  the  deck  crew  un  fthe  pC^e  of  th?/™^^^^^^ 
mg  act  in    936      It  is  still  not  law  for  members  of  the  stewS^departme™t 
R  ?hi  n'^'^K  the  working  day  at  sea  was  thus  being  reduced  from^  12  hour^  to 
8.  the  number  of  working  days  in  the  week  have  remained  unchanged      '^n^ 
day's  rest  in  seven"  laws,  enacted  by  several  States  for  shore  industrt,    h. 

tS.'2nl'''''^''  '^%'^'  ^^^T"-     T^«   ^^^^  I^abor  Standard  ic^^^^^^ 
the  40-hour  week   for   manufacturing  and   commerce  generally    excludes   hl^ 
Pair  weather  or  foul,  in  the  Arctic  or  the  Tropics    he  still  tn,-l«  «V  fhf ^?^  * 

on  deck  for  7  times  8.  or  56  hours  weekfy.  If  he  is  a  haples^cook  or  "1^"^"  ""' 
his  week  may  still  run  to  63  hours.  In  cases  of  emergency  aH  hand.  r^.?!5?^'' 
ftThttTm^^o^  w^rfer  "^^^  '^  ^^^^  unlimited ^^^^n^it/ralV^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

£^^^^rp=  Z':Z^  ^:^  ^nS»^1^aS^^ 
the  American  labor  force,  there  s  no  longer  any  reason  for  PnnHorSr,;^^  °^ 

of  all  workers-to  a  56-hour  week.     Thlfr  work  I  heavier   thpt?^^^^^ 
hazardous,  their  living  accommodations  while  a^errr^^'^or^^'Sor^^^^^^ 
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than  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  shore  workers  who  already  benefit  by  the 
40-hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  is  time  that  this  inde- 
fensible discrimination  be  wiped  out.  . 

This  Nation  today  has  250,000  trained  and  active  merchant  seamen.  This  is 
a  national  resource  as  valuable  and  as  necessary  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  as  our  great  war-buiit  fleet.  Me  must  not 
allow  wasteful  use  or  exploitation  of  this  resource  any  more  than  we  would  allow 
it  of  the  mineral  resources  of  our  land. 

F^stimates  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  of  other  students  of  the  maritime 
industry  place  our  postwar  fleet  at  1,200  to  1,500  vessels.  Under  the  present 
three-watch  system,  a  fleet  of  this  size  would  supply  jobs  for  between  70,000  and 
90,000  merchant  seamen. 

Of  our  250,000  war  service  seamen  many  will  want  to  return  to  shoreside 
industry  once  the  shipping  emergency  is  over.  Others,  particularly  the  thousands 
of  teen-age  youths,  may  want  to  and  should  be  encouraged  to  return  to  school. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  come  to  sea  in  a  period 
of  emergency  and  who  would  like  to  remain  and  make  it  their  life's  work.  These 
men  should  not  be  denied  that  opportunity  simply  on  the  basis  that  it  is  possible 
to  exploit  the  American  seamen  to  a  degree  which  makes  their  services  superfluous. 

The  8-hour  dav  and  the  40-hour  week  were  established  in  recosjnition  of  the 
fact  that  technological  progress  had  eliminated  the  necessity  for  survival  of 
hours  of  toil  beyond  human  endurance.  In  addition  to  preserving  a  trained 
maritime  labor  force,  coverage  under  the  hours  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  will  give  seamen  the  time  for  rest,  relaxation,  stud  %  and  self- 
development  now  recognized  as  a  standard  for  other  industrial  worker.?. 

Against  every  previous  step  in  shortening  seamen's  hours  the  shipowners  have 
argued  (1)  that  ships  could  not  be  run  with  shorter  work  schedules,  (2)  that  it 
was  impossible  to  house  on  shipboard  the  added  number  of  men  that  would  be 
required  (3)  that  the  additional  free  time  would  weaken  discipline  and  interfere 
with  the'work  aboard  ship,  and  (4)  that  the  operators  could  not  stand  the  expense 
involved.  They  are  making  the  same  arguments  today  against  the  application 
to  seamen  of  the  40-hour  week.     None  of  these  arguments  is  true. 

Ships  can  be  run  on  a  basic  40-hour  week.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  change 
the  present  prevailing  three-watch  system  to  a  four-watch  system.  This  would 
reduce  the  hours  of  the  bulk  of  seamen,  who  stand  "watch  and  watch,"  from 
two  4-hour  watches  to  two  3-hour  watches  daily.  The  resulting  6-hour  day  is 
in  line  with  the  thinking  of  organized  workers  in  other  industries.  It  is  already 
incorporated  in  the  agreements  of  the  west  coast  longshoremen  and  warehouse- 
men, and  of  the  men's  clothing  workers  (averaged  over  a  36-hour  week). 

The  four-watch,  6-hour  day  would  add  up,  in  7  days,  to  a  42-hour  week  at  sea 
for  the  bulk  of  the  men.  The  extra  2  hours  over  40  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
overtime  payment  at  time  and  one-half  as  already   estabhshed  in  the  act  for 

shore   industries.  ,  .       .         ,  .,  , 

In  this  way  the  normal  work  necessary  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  can  go 
on  through  the  24  hours  of  each  day  and  the  168  hours  of  the  week.  The  four- 
watch  system  will  cause  no  interruption  in  necessary  duties,  and  no  lessening  of 
navigational  speed  or  efficiency.  _        .  ,.         ,  -^  • 

Is  a  shorter  work-week  at  sea  feasible?  The  Australians  have  proven  it  is. 
In  the  Australian  merchant  marine  a  standard  44-hour  week  for  seamen  has 
been  in  existence  since  1942.  At  the  session  of  the  Joint  Maritime  Commission 
of  the  International  Labor  Oflfice  at  London  in  that  year,  Mr.  James  A.  ludehope, 
secretary  of  the  Marine  Transport  Council  of  Australia  made  the  following  report: 

«*  *  *  The  Government  of  Australia  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  shipping  industry  into  line  with  shore  industries.  That  was  an  outstanding 
move  for  the  shipping  industry,  because  the  seamen's  organizations  in  Australia 
had  invariably  been  told  by  the  shipowners,  in  the  arbitration  courts,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  apply  shore  conditions  to  the  shipping  industry.  \\  e  asked 
them  why  and  the  only  reply  we  received  was  'Because  the  shipping  industry 
is  different.'  However;  the  Government  of  Australia  felt  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  the  shipping  industry  into 
line  with  shore  industries,  particularly  as  far  as  standard  hours  are  concerned 
and  for  that  reason  they  introduced,  early  this  year,  a  regulation  which  provided 
that  the  standard  houis  in  the  shipping  industry  should  be  44. 

"It  was  then  left  to  the  Maritime  Industry  Commission  to  decide  the  method 
by  which  the  standard  hours  laid  down  by  the  Government  should  be  applied 
to  the  different  sections  of  workers  on  board  ship.  That  was  the  job  oi  the 
Maritime  Industry  Commission  just  as  in  this  country  it  would  be  the  job  of 
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diffiriiltv  Wo  fA.,«^  u  ^^^^"ssion  but  it  did  not  present  anv  nRurmountable 
Sme  ndust^v  CWis^on"  T.f''^  '^^  shipowners  in*  conference  or  on  the  Mari! 
ofTpplvinf  tl^^  were  able  to  get  down  to  a  practical  method 

which  hid  been  tdvan^^^^^^^  mdustry.    So  much  for  the  argument 

applying  to  them  aL  tho  hRsio  anVJ.     ^'^''"f   '"^^^H'ty   should  be  eliminated  by 

the  fourlwatch  system       I    all  men  on  ho^.H^?^*'^';'^  ^^"^  ^""^^^  "^«"  required  by 
plan  would  require  the  addit ioHf  nn.  thi  ^  ^^'^  ^^^''^  watches,  the  four-watch 

workers,  as  shown!  are  not  i   yoiyed  fn^hp  t^        "!f "'     ^l!""^  '"^"'^^  t>^P^«  «^ 
than  a  quarter  of  the  tora    Jhhvt    "   ^  ,    watch-and-watch  schedule,  not  more 

ordinary^  1 0.000-ton  freigSerswiVh«n^P  ^'^"^^  '^^^^^  t«  be  added.     On 

42to50;guncrewrup7^28'n"yirl^^^^^  -d  men  totaling 

assignt  d  to  those  men  would  therefore  accmm^ndaio^^^^  ^^"^  ''•*''• ,  T^e  quarters 
of  well  over  half.  These  aimrters  It  n/.«  k^^""  V  "'^r^^se  m  ship's  personnel 
converted  for  passengere  By  llw  frJLhT  ^^'""^  ^"'^''^^  «ff'  «^  '"  s<>me  cases 
12  passengers.^  If  XS\heUmer  ^m  ^r^T  "^^  ^"^^^^  ^^  '^"y  "^«^«  ^han 
needed  for  the  limitedVrmissibTe  pf^^^^^^^^^  or  even  that  part  of  it  not 

aeamen,  there  would  be  noXrtal  oTo  ?.^r^^  were  turned  over  to  merchant 

Furthermore,  the  a^il^ent  that  th^'^in^'^^^     ^^'  l^^  ^V^^^^  ^^^ch. 
far  too  much  free  time  oTtheir  hand,  flli^'i,''^^^^^     ""'i^  ^^^^^  ^^e  .seamen  with 
leisure  and  «clf-impr?yemenr    Tli^s^^^^^^^^^    'V^V^Z''  ^^  "'^^^^^  thinking  about 
be  mouthed  by  the^same  men  who  ooSZh  'r 'h^  '.^-^^  •*'''t*^'^  considered,  will 
12  hours  to  10.  and  from  ?0  Lur^toT   Work  if  "^*1«"  '"  ^lie  working  day  from 
ife  is  more  vigorous  and  the  neeS  for  re.st  greater  '  ForTh'l^H^^^^^^^^^-     ^^' 
there  are  two  different   watches    breaking  nnfh/  ^^.'^^i^  5""^  ^"^^ 
stewards'  department  there  is  st  11  a  so^oad^ofT     ^  P^""""^  o''^  ^"t-^"     f^^^  the 
Many  seamen  u.se  whatTittle  fL  time  th^^^^  ^^- S'  ^^'^^^^  P^"^^- 

certificates  of  higher  rating  or  fo^^tlw  H.      ^^^e  to  study  and  prepare  for  their 

The  United  Sean)en's  Servfce  has  he  d  som.  h^^^^     ^^^^'^  ^'^^  ^^  P^^"^  «^  ^'"te. 
of  the  work  of  seamen      TherT  are  d^^^^^^^ 

po-iWbltr Tavl  rn^  atL".^er£^^^^^ 

mimary  personnel  for  the  ITu^^^on^^alT^^^^^^^  -ious 

me^n\;t^hl!;\h^'^^lrt^""^fe*^^^^^^^  ^in'^  "^^^  ^'^  f^^^^^^  ^^^-t- 

raised  against  the  three-watch,   8- WdafZ  1'"^^ 
n  r?,^^^"««^  «g-"  -gainst  the  oxtJ^sron  of  tM^pro^sltn^^^^^^  T'^^'*'   "^    ^^^^• 
In  both  cases,  once  the  law  was  enacted  the  shin  ovVnr^  »     ^""^  ''''^^?  "^  ^^36. 
improved  their  maimer  of  cargo  handling      Thev^.n  i     '    ^""'^  ".P  "^*'J>^-     ^hey 
which  could  carry  more  cargo  more  miles  in  le^ss  Un  .  ^  ^rj;  ^""^  'P"^^^^"'  «^^P^« 

"  '^^^  *'""e.     They  rearranged  this. 
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finances  so  as  to  continue  operating  and  to  coin  profits  on  top  of  high  executive 
salaries.  1  he  companies  can  adjust  themselves  again.  A  properly  computed 
operating  differential  subsidy,  administered  so  that  it  actually  goes  to  meet  ship 
labor  costs  and  not  to  support  company  financial  manipulations,  would  take  care 
of  any  unavoidable  deficits  due  to  the  fourth  shift.  ,  .      . 

The  seamen's  unions  of  America  do  not  think  so  poorly  of  the  American  shipping 
interests  as  to  believe  that  they  cannot,  if  willing,  adjust  themselves  equally 
well  to  a  40-hour  week  for  oceangoing  merchant  ships.  American  seamen  are 
deserving  of  the  maximum  workweek  long  since  established  for  industrial  workers 
ashore. 

SHIP  owners'  ability  to  pay 

Without  personnel  sufficiently  well  compensated,  the  American  merchsnt 
marine  cannot  develop  as  a  healthy  organism.  This  industry  is  no  difl'erent  from 
any  other.  Its  workers  have  the  right  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  in 
terms  to  which  this  Nation  has  grown  accustomed. 

From  the  data  previously  presented  an  understanding  can  be  derived  of  a  sea- 
man's economic  requirements  and  what  he  must  do  to  meet  them.  Some  75 
percent  have  dependents;  the  average  work  year  at  sea  consists  of  little  more 
than  8  months.  His  average  earnings  hover  about  the  $1,500  mark  yearly. 
With  that,  he  can  barely  reach  a  minimum  emergency  budget,  and  is  debarred 
from  ever  attaining  adequate  health  and  decency  standards.  It  is  obvious  what 
effect  upon  the  economy  of  his  family  a  failure  to  enact  the  65-cent  minimum 

wage  will  have.  ,    ,  „  ,      ,  .u    x- 

As  a  last  resort,  the  employers,  as  usual,  fall  back  upon  the  time-worn  argu- 
ment that  the  industry  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  living  wage.  TI  is  is  the  only 
industry  wherein  management  habitually  confesses  its  incompetence,  and  demands 
that  the  seamen,  who  are  only  a  minority  of  the  operating  personnel  in  the  indus- 
try turn  over  their  pav  envelopes  to  the  shipowners  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
Any  claim  by  the  sHpowners  that  they  cannot  afford  the  increase  in  seamen  s 
pay  which  would  result  from  the  enactment  of  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  is  refuted 
by  the  economics  of  the  industry.  Few  persons  have  been  in  a  better  position 
to  know  t^o  financial  details  of  maritime  operations  than  Mr.  Edward  IN.  Hurley, 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  of  t  e  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  In  his  book,  the  New  Merchant  Marine,  Mr.  Hurley  states: 
"In  estimating  the  cost  of  operating  a  10,000-ton  ship  valred  at  {t)2,t00,000, 
an  allowance  of  7  percent  must  be  made  for  interest,  5  percent  for  depreciation, 
and  6  percent  for  insurance.  There  remains  the  necessity  of  providing  a  reserve 
for  replacing  the  ship  if  she  should  outlive  her  usefulness.  This  item  will  absorb 
another  6  percent.  These  allowances  will  make  up  an  annual  capital  charge  of 
$480,000,  or  $1,315  a  calendar  day.  Compared  with  this  figure,  the  other  prin- 
cipal items  of  operating  expenses  are  small.  The  daily  pay  roll  of  the  ship  s 
comiianv  will  not  exceed  $175,  and  the  average  daily  expenditure  for  fuel  oil 
throughout  the  vessel's  life  will  be  about  $240,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  food,  deck  and  engine  supplies,  painting,  and  drydocking.  Moreover,  the 
capital  charge  goes  on  day  in  and  day  out,  whether  the  vessel  is  cruising  or  tied 

to  a  dock 

If  we  add  to  the  daily  capital  charges  of  $1,315,  $240  for  fuel,  plus  an  average 
of  only  $50  for  food  and  docking  expenses,  we  have  a  total  of  $1,605.  A^  against 
this  normal  daily  operating  cost  we  have  a  charge  of  $175  for  labor,  ihe  daily 
labor  cost  of  the  vessel,  then,  amounts  to  little  more  than  10  percent  of  the  average 
daily  cost  of  operation.  The  precise  figures  used  by  Mr.  Hurley  probably  under- 
estimate present  day  costs;  but  cost  factors  h^ve  risen  in  approximately  equal 
degree,  so  that  the  relation  between  them  is  not  materially  changed.  Ihe  labor 
cost  of  operating  a  vessel  now  as  then  amounts  to  not  more  than  10  or  15  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  operation.  .  i      a 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  on  ocean-going  ships  are  already 
receiving  65  cents  or  more  an  hour,  and  would  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
legislation  Application  of  the  65-cent  hourly  minimum  to  the  remaining  b4 
percent  would  raise  the  weighted  average  hourly  rate  for  unlicensed  sea-gomg 
personnel  from  a  present  61.7  cents  an  hour  to  66.9  cents  or  about  8>2  percent. 
But  computations  based  on  the  War  Shipping  Administration  s  figures  of  labor 
cost  of  op.-rating  a  Liberty  ship  show  that  wages  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  form 
only  56  percent  of  the  total  labor  cost.  Hence  a  raise  of  8H  percent  for  the 
unlicensed  men  would  raise  total  labor  costs  only  about  4%  percent. 

Again  as  has  been  shown,  the  labor  cost  of  operating  a  vessel  is  only  from  10  to 
15  percent  of  all  operating  costs.     Therefore  the  proposed  increase  to  65  cents 
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bx)iirlv  minimum   raisiriK  total  labor  costs  4%  percent,  would  bulk  onlv  to  onp-half 

are  at  rrevo.?dira';fta'^^irt?lf  IS  *  n^^^^ 

^nn'w^  successful  Competition  of  American  ships  with  foreign  shins  denend^  on 

less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  operating  expense  -'•'      *'*'*  *"  amounting  to 

It  the  watered  stock  were  sonep^eH  nnt  ^c  *'»,„  :   j     x 
e'iminated,  and  fixed  capital  chSrsefpeH^ninf   ^  '"dustry,  overcapitalization 
the  65-cent  minimum  wage  could  bfm:!^»^f-   ™'",  I  P*""."""*  »«  4  or  5  percent, 
slightest  danger  cS  X?Sptcy  universal  for  the  industry  without  the 

comp:tiJ;i''n7s7efutfd'brotht*r  t%''''""°*  """^  "'^''^^  ''"«-  >>— «  "'  ^reign 

cv^i;  Jo:e^Xnntre"oriarvM?ni'  f^Xx^^  rhe^r^'"""  ^"'^  -- 

n"erir^vrpr^tc*enttai::t  tSc?"  ^^^   ^''^" -«"  ^^'^ 
operated  and  ^tableTmerrctrme^cha^rmarinr™''"  *°  ^""'""'^  ""  ^«<"-"y 

biSnf Zd  Thi'^r^'^s  Sir  irSuis'^^^orSiL'"  if t-  ^i^'*''-*  --^'p- 

roads,  upon  longshoremen,  upon  harC  worked  Th»  ^* ''<'P«"^f  "?»"  rail- 
industries  directly  affect  the  cost  of  water  transD^iatin.^  ^-T,  ""^^-^  °'  **>«»« 
the  workers  there  can  be  paid  a  IKW  ^fl^  i.'  ';,.  ^^^  ''"'  ^°™e  reason, 
employed  bv  shipping  operator,  the  nffi^^.'^f'  ,  ''''*".  *''*  administrative  staff 
according  to'  prevaTirn^g  "ShII  s.anSfrds  Onfv?h'*  ^^'^'^'^''^Phers,  are  paid 
sacrifice.  It  is  their  wiges  which  it  itsafd  hi  t?»  ihi  *  ^**'"''"  ?''^  ""Peeted  to 
ence  between  ability  and  inabilit  v  to  meet  tLm  ^'"P°"1?''?.  make  all  the  differ- 
cannot  explain  whv  the  shoresMe  wa^as  nl^H  f  "♦'i?'"P^''"?"-  ^he  shipowners 
personnel  in  the  industry  haTno  such  Xt  '""'""'^  °'  ^^^  "P^^'ing 

^^U  IS  only  when  he  works  aboard  ship  that  the  seaman  loses  his  right  to  a  decent 

'^Z^^f?'^^'^^^^^^,^''  seamen  for  working 
^^For  the  sake  of  brevity,  however,  we  will  cite  tTo'"e«xamples  right  in  the  in- 

for'pa?nting*a''sMD''  Twfi,?^   '^"P'"'"f^  P?/  an  able  seaman  $1.34  an  hour 

the^ameZ»an  ^ies^onVoVrd\Kmfs'hrok''nrwo  r  '"  ""'  shipyards      When 
crew  he  receives  6^1  cents  an^hour  for  paVntll^g^SlhT      "^  "  "''"'^''  °'  ">«  ^^ip's 

pittsb\:;r;!;^o^re"c;iver78%:n\rpeVl^ 

m  addition  to  the  78  cents  per  hour.  furnished  board  and  room 
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Shipowners  are  not  reluctant  to  accept  operating  subsidies  for  themselves 
but  they  resist  every  attempt  to  divert  these  subsidies  into  the  pockets  of  mari- 
time labor  where  they  riglitfuUy  belong.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
declared  the  intention  of  Congress  to  maintain  maritime  wage  rates  at  a  fair 
level,  and  the  seamen  have  a  right  to  expect  that  this  will  be  done. 

While  protesting  fear  for  the  financixl  health  of  the  industry,  the  employers 
remained  discreetly  silent  about  their  wartime  profits.  The  record  of  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  H,  R.  1425 
is  replete  with  such  data. 

In  the  4  years  1940  through  1944,  12  subsidized  shipping  companies  had  a 
net  profit,  before  income  tax,  of  $190,000,000  and  a  net  profit  after  ire  me  tax 
of  $172,000,000.  In  addition,  these  12  companies  in  the  five  years  between 
1940  and  the  end  of  1944,  deposited  over  $231,000,000  in  the  tax-free  capital 
reserve  fund  and  nearly  $85,000,000  in  the  tax  free  special  reserve  fund. 

The  unsubsidized  lines,  too,  have  been  showing  substantial  profits.  The 
coastwise  lines  in  the  years  1940  through  1943  made  profits  of  $91,742,000  before 
taxes  and  profits  of  $45,421,000  after  taxes.  The  intercoastal  lines  made  profits 
of  $75,889,000  before  taxes  and  $33,697,000  after  taxes.  The  unsubsidized  foreign 
lines  made  profits  of  $110,876,000  before  taxes  and  $54,774,000  after  taxes. 
In  addition  the  coastwise  lines  deposited  $11,262,000  in  a  tax-free  construction 
reserve  fund,  the  intercoastal  lines  deposited  $9,480,000,  and  the  unsubsidized 
foreign  lines  $7,346,000. 

Attached  is  a  fuller  study  of  current  profits  of  representative  shipping  companies. 
It  appears  as  if  the  only  section  of  the  industry  that  is  expected  to  do  without  a 
decent  income  level  is  the  seagoing  personnel. 

From  time  immemorial  the  shipowners  have  consistently  opposed  everv  pro- 
gressive step  in  labor  policy  for  the  industry.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  debate 
on  the  La  Follette  Seamen's  Act,  Congressman  Helvering  stated  the  situation 

in  these  words: 

"In  the  historv  of  navigation  we  have  seen  progress  made  in  the  effort  to  protect 
human  life  and  in  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the  men  who 
sail  the  sea  *  *  *  There  has  been  a  betterment  of  conditions,  we  all  admit, 
but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  improvement  has  been  reluctantly  given  by  the 
shipowner  in  response  to  an  irresistible  public  demand?     *     *     * 

"We  have  met  just  such  objections  before;  in  fact,  we  cannot  move  in  here 
in  the  direction  of  legislating  for  humanity  that  we  do  not  hear  a  wail  from  the 
men  whose  sacred  dollar  is  assailed  and  who  are  so  intent  upon  its  worship  that 
their  ears  are  closed  to  the  cries  of  suffering  humanity     *     *     * 

"On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  have  the  men  who  oppose  this  bill  because  they 
want  their  dollars  protected,  and  in  advocacy  of  this  bill  we  have  the  pleas  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  spend  the  best  part  of  their  lives  on  the  sea." 

The  position  is  no  different  today.  The  shipowners'  objections  to  the  bill 
are  devoid  of  merit,  economically  or  morally.  A  minimum  wage  of  65  cents  an 
hour  and  a  40-hour  week  are  demanded  in  justice  and  equity  to  American  mari- 
time workers.  In  the  interests  of  the  seamen  and  of  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine,  the  proposed  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law. 

LAKES  SEAMEN  NEED  8.  1349  TOO 

More  than  20,000  seamen  are  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  main 
these  seamen  are  much  the  same  as  the  men  who  ship  deep  sea.  During  the  war 
the  Lakes  seamen  worked  late  in  November  and  began  again  early  in  April,  carry- 
ing the  raw  materials  of  weapons  to  the  mills,  despite  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  Lakes  waters  in  wintertime.   • 

It  is  estimated  that  1,500  vessels  of  varied  design  ply  the  Great  Lakes.  These 
vessels  include  ore  carriers,  package  freighters,  oil  tankers,  car  ferries  and  even 
some  oceangoing  cargo  vessels.  In  point  of  importance  the  ore  carriers  are  far 
out  in  front.  In  fact,  the  ore  carriers  typify  Lakes  shipping  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  vessels.  More  tonnage  is  carried  on  these  vessels  each  year  than 
the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Ore  carriers  are  large  and  technically  advanced  vessels.  Some  are  over  600 
feet  long  with  a  60-  to  65-foot  beam.  Most  ore  vessels  have  triple-expansion 
engines  and  coal-burning  boilers.  Lakes  navigation  requires  great  skill  and  care, 
with  lights  and  buovs  playing  an  important  part. 

The  entry  ratings  on  Lakes  ships  are  called  coal  passers,  deckhands,  and  porters. 
They  correspond  to  the  entry  ratings  in  the  engine,  deck,  and  stewards'  depart- 
ments on  deep-sea  vessels.  On  the  Lakes  the  entry  ratings  receive  $148.50  to 
$153  50  a  month  for  240  hours  of  work.     The  average  hourly  rate  is  62  to  64 
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cents  an  hour.  The  bulk  of  the  highly  skilled  men  aboard  the  vessels,  the  wheels- 
men, the  ab  e  seamen,  the  watchmen,  the  oilers,  the  firemen,  the  cooks  receive 
approxmiately  75  to  80  cents  an  hour. 

A  surface  comparison  of  wage  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  deep  sea  would 
indicate  a  considerable  differential  in  favor  of  the  former.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Lakes  operations  are  seasonal.  During  the  war  years  8 
months  of  employment  was  squeezed  out  by  some  men  because  they  braved  ice 
floes  and  wintry  seas  to  feed  the  steel  mills.  In  normal  vears  7  months'  emplov- 
^^''\  *^a.?  n^rn*  ^  o^  average  period  of  operation.  Seven  months  at  $150  a  month 
g  only  $1,050.  Seven  months  at  $180  for  the  highly  skilled  ratings  is  onlv  $1,260 
lamilies  cannot  live  on  that  kind  of  money  particular^  in  the  States  of  Michigan* 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Minneiw^ta' 
where  most  Lakes  seamen  reside. 

Of  course,  the  Lakes  seamen  attempt  to  supplement  their  incomes  in  off-season 
months,  in  wartime  many  could  secure  jobs  in  war  industries,  and  others  went 
to  the  ocean  ports  for  a  voyage  or  two.  In  peacetime  off-season  work  is  more 
limited  and  more  difficult  to  secure. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  6  months  on  a  Lakes  vessel  is  8  months 
of  shoreside  working  time  condensed  into  6  months.  Vacations  with  pay  are 
virtually  unknown  on  the  Lakes.  A  man  must  take  his  needed  rest  and  vacation 
at  his  own  exp)ense. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  need  for  an  adequate  minimum  wage  for  deep-sea 
men  applies  with  equal  force  to  Lakes  seamen.  All  that  has  been  said  about  the 
concentrated  form  of  employment  in  deep  sea,  about  the  hazards,  loneliness,  and 
separation,  applies  with  equal  force  to  Lakes  seamen.  The  facts  which  prove 
that  subsistence  is  not  a  part  of  wages  for  deep-sea  operations  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Lakes  operations.  fij^^  ^.4uai 

The  need  for  a  decent  standard  of  working  hours  aboard  Lakes  vessels  is  even 
more  imperative  than  in  the  deep  sea  trades.     Ukes  seamen  work  an  8-hour  dav 
La^^!  *  T^  '  ^''''  """"S^^  -  ^'^  ^"^;     ^^^y  ^^^  "'  P^rt  only  for  a  few  hours  at  the 

!nH  ^  T    ''''^*^^-     l^'UI^''^  ^^  *^^  ^^"^««  t^«  ^^o"»"  day  is  in  a  spread  of  24. 
and  many  seamen  work  16  hours  on  end.  h      ^  v^i  *<•*, 

fKo^/'^  ^^^^"^  operators  have  construed  the  three-watch  law  to  mean  that  only 
that  complement  required  to  be  on  watch  by  the  vessel's  certification  need  to  be 

watchme^  %^h?H^t^h     ?^'  '^"  ^"'^  '^''  '""^'^  ^"^^  '^'  wheelsmen  and  the 
watchmen.     The  deckhands  in  many  cases  work  around  the  clock.     The  Coast 

Sks  th^othe?  way'^'"^  ^ '^  '^"  administration  of  the  marine-inspection  laws 
Lakes  seamen  are  in  desperate  need  of  a  decent  working  day.     The  introduc- 

r^r^raSi  ^o^f^x^or^^^^^^^^^^     '^''-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Bolrd  Lldln^'TqT/"  -Thf  ""h '^^  industrial  carriers  As  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  said  in  1943:  The  shipping  lines  across  the  Great  Lakes  constitute  the 
Amertl'^'^'^^hT^'^' TT-  ?^  '^^  continental  corporate  structure  of    ndustriat 

in  TnfaPlr?'^''''?"  ""^  S.  1349  would  constitute  at  most  an  increase  of  a  few  percent 
IhisTncreiir  ^"^  ''''^'  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^^^-     ^^^  ^^^^'  «^"i«^«  «^"  wdfaffo^d 
Here  is  what  Fortune  magazine  said  about  the  Lakes  carriers  in  1940: 
fer  day  these  freighters'  expenditures  are  about  $790  each,  which  breaks 
down  into  $185  for  labor   $35  for  food,  $190  for  fuel,  $90  for  depreciation    and 
$90  for  insurance,  and  the  rest  for  towing,  general   repairs  and  mainienknce 
Sailvt2^^!:hr'   TT^  overhead,   and  miscellany.     This  include^a  p^Srated 
daib:  $25  charge  for  lay-up  and  fit-out  to  cover  the  $5,000  it  costs  them  to  out 
a  ship  in  commission  at  the  beginning  of  the  season     ♦     *     *  ^ 

Hence  the  price  of  ore  within  this  integration  is  only  a  matter  of  bookkeeninir 
and  the  /cooperation'  that  might  exist  among  the  Wnates'  is  simei^no^^^ 
Cooperation  does  exist,  of  course^n  a  group  so  closely  related  bf  blood  aTd  mo i^^^^^ 
Ihe  companies  form  a  unique  sort  of  business  group,  wherein  the  word  of  aTS* 
man  known  to  the  directors  is  worth  more  thin  a  contrl^t  drawrbr/o  ifwv^^^^^ 
and  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend  of  a  friend  is  a  better  ^ntrp^  fK^n  o 
certified  check.     These  pleasant  conventioixs  indicate  that  uLes  shUpTng's  an 
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eminently  safe  business,  confined  to  a  favored  few,  as  the  casual  observer  might  also 
gather  from  the  flunkies,  the  ankle-deep  carpets,  and  the  general  atmosphere 
of  wealth,  seciritv,  and  exclusiveness  that  permeates  the  offices  as  unmistakably 
as  the  odor  of  Nuit  de  Noel  (perfume)  thickens  the  air  in  the  lobby  of  the  Ritz. 

It  is  a  fsr  cry  from  the  lives  of  the  men  who  own  these  ships  to  that  of  the  men 
who  sweat  to  operate  them.  A  65-cent  minimum  wage,  an  increase  within  2 
\ear8  to  a  75-cent  minimum,  an  American  working  day,  are  indeed  modest 
demands  for  our  Lakes  seamen. 

BOATMEN  NEED  MINIMUM  WAGE,  MAXIMUM  WORKING  WEEK 

On  our  inland  waterways  there  are  some  50,000  seamen  who  are  afflicted  with 
substandard  wages  and  conditions.  Of  all  maritime  workers  these  inland  sea- 
men are  probably  the  most  exploited.  Sailing  the  inland  waterways  is  equally 
as  dangerous,  as  arduous,  and  demanding  of  skill  as  seafaring  on  the  oceans  or 

In  It  AG 

Modern  river  boats  are  concentrated  power  on  hulls.  Many  of  the  larger 
boats  generate  1,200,  1,600,  2,000  horsepower.  They  are  equipped  with  Kort 
nozzles  and  other  new  developments.  Navigation  on  the  rivers  requires  great 
skill  if  groundings  and  collision  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  contribution  of  inland-waterways  transportation  to  the  war  effort  cannot 
be  overestimated.  These  waterways  transportation  lines  absorbed  a  large  share 
of  the  petroleum-distribution  problem  when  war  demands -diverted  the  deep-sea 
tanker  fleet  to  servicing  the  armed  forces.  The  movement  of  coal  to  steel  mill, 
of  sulfur  to  chemical  factories,  of  grains  and  100  other  vital  cargoes  by  barge 
line  reached  new  peaks  during  the  vvar. 

The  major  handicap  in  the  wartime  performance  of  this  industry  was  sub- 
standard wages  and  small  compensation  for  the  very  long  hours  of  work.  Within 
recent  months  certain  barge  lines  have  paid  wages  as  low  as  18  cents  an  hour  for 
laundresses  aboard  the  boats.      Skilled  ratings  such  as  deckhand  were  paid  as 

low  as  42  cents  an  hour.  j  .     o 

Riverraen  work  a  12-hour  day,  for  irregular  stretches  without  regard  to  Sun- 
days or  holidays.  They  are  ostensibly  compensated  for  the  additional  hours 
beyond  8,  and  "^ for  the  lack  of  regular  weekly  rest  days,  by  having  a  specified 
number  of  days  off  at  the  end  of  the  work  stretch.  A  recent  War  Labor  Board 
decision  set  a  monthly  rate  for  deck  hands  in  three  major  companies  of  $139,  with 
105  paid  "leave  days'*^  yearly.  This  amounts  to  $139  for  255  hours'  work,  or  barely 
55  cents  an  hour.  In  the  majority  of  companies  the  monthly  wage  is  lower  and 
the  days  of  paid  leave  are  fewer.  In  these  concerns  the  weighted  average  wage 
for  a  deck  hand  is  $125  for  293  hours,  or  43  cents  an  hour.  In  all  cases,  if  a  man 
works  only  29  days  with  one  company  and  then  ships  with  another,  he  loses  his 
accumulated  paid  leave,  thus  reducing  still  further  his  average  hourly  earnings. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  7,000  workers  on  the  Mississippi  system  are 
decik  hands.  Another  sixth  are  in  the  comparably  paid  ratings  in  the  engine 
room.     Still  another  sixth  are  in  the  lower  paid  ratings  of  maid,  laundress,  or 

messman.  r^,      »,.    •    •      •  ^      i,     * 

The  waterways  problem  is  not  a  southern  problem.  The  Mississippi  towboat 
indiistrv  extends  from  Minneapolis  to  New  Orleans,  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  River,  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois  waterway,  and  from 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  on  the  Missouri  River.  On  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  wages  for  deck  hands  average  from  45  to  50  cents  an  hour.  On  the  inter- 
coastal  waterways  which  range  from  Texas  to  New  York,  the  wages  for  a  deck 
hand  range  from  26  to  52  cents  an  hour.  ^ 

Gross  intra-industry  inequities  are  perhaps  more  sharply  demonstrated  in  the 
towboat  industry  than  in  anv  other.  In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  the  steel  and  coal 
companies  operate  their  own  barge  lines  largely  carrying  coal  to  the  mills.  Deck 
hands  on  these  tows  are  paid  78>4  cents  an  hour,  a  rate  comparable  with  the 
common  labor  in  the  steel  mills.  In  the  Columbia  River  area  on  the  west  coast, 
deck  hands  average  63  to  75  cents  an  hour.  To  all  these  underpaid  men  and 
women  of  the  rivers  the  enactment  of  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous lift  toward  humane  living  standards. 

They  deserve  additional  considerations,  too,  for  the  long  hours  which  are 
typical  of  their  employment.  In  all  previous  discussions  looking  toward  shorter 
hours  for  maritime  workers,  the  most  concentrated  opposition  has  come  from 
representatives  of  the  river  and  harbor  companies.  "Our  employees  are  satisfied 
with  their  conditions,"  they  said.  ^'Increased  cost  to  meet  provisions  of  bills 
would  make  rates  prohibitive  and  tend  to  destroy  the  business  and  the  industry.' 
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Jn^^'a^boat'^''  "^'Vol^^^  T"''""  J^  ''  :''>possiblc  to  carry  this  number  of  crews 
\rl  *,"i?*^-    ,     ^'."cn  a  law  would  positively  run  our  business"     The   TnlanH 
Vesso    Operators    n  Inland  Waters  Tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  telegraphed 
This  organization  of  principal  towboat  operators  in  the  States  of  Louis  ana 

colhance   "TftT   '^'   ^^^rJT  n*     *     *     impractical   and   impo;'!^^ of 
oZra  nr« T;  f  v!       S7  i"""  ^''^^^^^  ^y  Congress  thev  will  bankrupt  all  legitimate 

That  wLs  IQ^S    inn'^'th^l'  'VI  ^P'."'^"'  elsewhere  over  the  United  States  " 

mat  was  1938.  and  the  towboat  and  tug  companies  won  their  noint      Tho 

nvermen's  and  harbormen's  hours  were  not  shortened.     Todav  that  condition 

^Tcfu^l''''^''\u^^T-     ^'^"♦^^  ^^**  ^h«^^  ^'^  «"»all  craft  operating  on  the  rivers 
and  harbor^,  the  structural  limitations  of  which  do  not  permit  carry  ngenoueh 

?rovis'?on':7tL' blrcan'^b^^  constructive  compliance  with  ^he^O  hofr 

K   «   17.  1        ^^1^  ^*"  ^®  secured  in  another  wav.     The  towboat  comnanie^ 

extende;.""''^^"'  '^^^"  ^"^-  ^^'  "^^^»^«^  "^^^^^  ^^^^  '^  bl  improvTand 
h^^^i""^''^®^'  !^^  towboat  and  barge  companies  allow  their  men,  in  lieu  of  short 
^ZT^.^'  '''^^'-  '^'^  l^^'^'  ^  """^^^^  «^  paid  leave  days  monthlv  These  pa'd 
L  nn  Ycfi'','"^^  '"  number  with  different  companies  from  60  to  122  a  year  There 
Tho  Fo-^  ;en^on  for  either  the  diversity  or  the  smallness  of  these  numbere 

onJ-hairfc'r  al^L^'^w^'^H^'K*  "«^,^a"ir^«  Payment  at  the  ratVo  of  W  aTd 
ol^  e^  !:  all  hours  worked  beyond  40  a  week.     If  the  boatmen  must  work 

an  84-hour  week,  they  should  be  compensated  by  being  allo^^naid^free  Time 

to  ?ho  men   ''  '""'""  '''"''  °'  ""''''  "<'""'  "^  "^"^^^^^  ^''^  subfranuluustice 


Exhibit  79 

FOOD    AND   TOBACCO    WORKERS   NEED   A    65<:ENT    MINIMUM    WAGE 

Brief  of  FTA-CIO  in  support  of  S.  1349  for  a  65-cent  minimum  and  to  extend 

coverage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  FLSA 

ever-irc?easing  aLndTnceTn^he'fa'JrorsT,  d  ITZllr^s"  "&'e°  falf  ^  '"J 
products,  many  of  whom  are  now  partially  or  wSlyTxc7ude.f  from^Kf  "'^^ 


900,000  food  and  fiber  processing  workers  involved 

This  union,  FTA-CIO,  represents  some  80,000  workers  covered  by  FTA  con- 
tracts. The  workers  in  our  industries  number  over  900,000 — more  than  400,000 
cannery  workers;  some  225,000  workers  who  pack  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
packing  sheds;  about  75,000  tobacco  workers,  makers  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and 
other  tobacco  products;  and  close  to  50,000  workers  in  cotton  compresses  and 
cottonseed  oil  mills.  (See  exhibit  1  at  the  back  for  full  list.)  Over  400,000  of 
the.se  workers  make  less  than  65  cents  an  hour,  which  is  less  than  .$26  a  week  on  a 
40-hour  basis,  and  less  than  $1,300  a  year  assuming  they  work  an  average  of  40 
hours  a  week  for  50  weeks  in  a  year. 

FTA-CIO  is  also  directly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  farm  workers. 

In  connection  with  our  industries  we  will  describe  the  rate  structure;  the  present 
incomplete  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  the  special  interests  which 
have  operated  to  retard  progress  in  these  industries;  and  finally,  we  will  sketch 
the  economic  situation  in  each  industry,  a  survev  which  indicates  that  increased 
wages  and  complete  coverage  can  be  achieved  without  disrupting  present  relation- 
ships— beyond  reducing  current  swollen  profit  levels. 

But  first  of  all  we  will  explain  why  the  Pepper  bill  is  a  "must,"  why  it  is  essential 
to  the  Nation's  welfare  that  this  bill  be  passed  into  law. 

I.  Full  Employment 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  today  is  essentially  simple.  The  enormous 
production  of  our  factories  during  the  war  has  brought  home  to  all  segments  of 
our  society  the  paradox  of  our  ability  to  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  our  ap- 
parent inability  to  distribute  the  results  of  our  productive  efi"orts.  During  this 
war  American  industry  decided  to  produce,  and  it  produced.  It  has  done  a 
tremendous  job.  Is  it  now  to  shrink  to  its  prewar  size,  to  be  curtailed  by  the 
traditional  economy  of  scarcity,  or  are  we  to  find  a  way  to  make  full  use  of  our 
productive  genius  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  people? 

Abundance  is  possible 

That  this  paradox  is  recognized  by  business  leaders  is  shown  by  the  statement 
made  by  Walter  D.  Fuller,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  NAM,  who  spoke 
as  follows  to  400  Pennsylvania  bankers  in  May  1942: 

"One  thing  is  certain,  the  people  of  this  country  are  fighting  this  war  for  a 
better  world  in  which  to  live.  They  would  like  to  get  it  through  democracy, 
liberty,  and  free  enterprise.  But  they  are  determined  to  have  this  better  world 
of  greater  security  one  way  or  another,  and  if  they  don't  get  it  through  present 
principles,  they  will  look  elsewhere. 

"The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  We  either  must  cut  the  cloth  to  fit  that 
pattern  or  the  reformers  and  demagogues  will.  We  can  point  to  past  accomplish- 
ments of  free  enterprise  until  hell  freezes  over,  but  people  are  concerned  about 
the  future,  not  the  past. 

"This  country  cannot  return  to  'the  good  old  days'  after  this  war,  becarse 
those  days  just  weren't  good  enough.  They  were  the  days  when  28,000,000 
people  were  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance;  when  there  were  10,000,000 
unemployed;  when  there  was  want  amidst  plenty.  They  were  the  days  of  idle 
money,  idle  men,  and  idle  plants.  *  *  *  Even  in  1929  there  were  more  than 
42  families  in  100  with  incomes  less  than  $25  a  week." 

Furthermore  it  is  clear  that  the  American  people  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
industrial  plant  is  fully  able  to  supply  the  whole  population  with  the  material 
necessities  of  decent  living.  They  expect  that  its  political  leaders  will  show  the 
requisite  statesmanship  and  ingenuity  necessary  to  bring  sound,  long-term  pros- 
perity to  this  Nation.  The  results  of  a  Fortune  poll  of  July  1942  show  that 
they  are  ready  for  a  sharp  departure  from  the  past  in  order  to  bring  about  satis- 
factory living  conditions.  "74  percent  of  them  want  medical  care  for  everyone 
who  needs  it;  74  percent  want  old-age  pensions  for  every  citizen  over  65;  68 
percent  want  jobs  for  everyone  in  public  work  if  private  work  is  not  available; 
58  percent  want  unemployment  compensation  during  the  interim     *     *     *." 

If  more  evidence  is  needed  to  show  that  the  American  people  expect  their 
government  to  take  positive  action  to  bring  about  a  more  abundant  life  for  the 
maeees  of  the  people,  recall  the  political  appeal  of  both  major  parties  in  the  1944 
elections.  A  65-cent  minimum  is  one  step  on  the  road  to  a  positive  program 
toward  realization  of  the  more  abundant  life. 
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Needed:  $40,000,000,000  more  purchasing  power 

The  consumer  raust  play  a  major  role  in  maintaining  full  employment  in  the 
postwar  world.  In  1944.  about  $50,000,000,000  went  into  goods  and  services  for 
i^n'nnl^  ^^^  "^  ^^^^  production  we  must  find  new  markets.  About  $10,000,- 
«?n  nn^  r.lJ!f  X^  ^^'"^  ^^^^  foreign  buyers,  through  export  trade.  The  other 
^4(),UOO,000,000  will  have  to  come  from  those  who  work  for  a  living — farmers 
workers  in  offices  and  factories,  including  11.000,000  returning  veterans— simply 
because  these  people  and  their  families  are  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  need  and 
can  tisc  goods  and  services. 

Last  year  ve  spent  about  $97,000,000,000  for  consumer  goods.     By  next  year 
this  must  be  increased  by  about  $40,000,000,000— or  else  depression  starts 

If  ve  sue^ceed,  then  \^e  will  have  expanded  our  living  standards  bv  close  to  50 
percent.     W  e  will  have  achieved  the  postwar  America  for  which  Me  fought 
i  here  will  be  enough  jobs  in  the  cities  at  fair  wages  and  plenty  of  work  on  the 
farms,  with  fair  returns. 

It  is  clear  that  the  \\artime  level  of  income  must  not  only  be  maintained  but 

^^^'oon^^iJ  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  output  of  American  industrv-  producing  at  a  rate 
of  $200,000,000,000  a  year.  This  level  must  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  a  20 
percent  reduction  in  hours  and  approximately  a  25  percent  loss  in  take-home 
earnings. 

65-cent  minimum  will  help 

This  reduction  in  consumer  purchasing  pov  er  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  1  he  establishment  of  a  O.^cent  minimum  Avill  not,  on  an  over-all 
basis,  by  any  means  make  good  this  deficit.  It  vill.  hovever,  be  a  large  factor 
and  its  effect  on  industries  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  construction  of  new  homes 
?u  .  ^"»<iJ"Ss.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  children  in  families  vith  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  eat  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  milk  and  green  vegetables  consumed  bv  children  in  families  with 
incomes  oyer  $2,500.  As  low-income  families  spend  a  high  percent  of  total  income 
on  food,  It  is  obvious  that  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will  in  turn  increase 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  farm  products  ^i^ots 

.hL^  ^A.^''^^'^^'  ^  ^""""'^'^  conducted  in  1939  under  Government  sponsorship 
shoved  that  if  every  person  spent  at  least  as  much  on  clothing  as  is^ spent  by 
members  of  families  y  ith  incomes  of  $1,800  per  year,  production  of  do  hing 
^^ould  be  increased  bv  10  percent.  y^i^jx,  mii^ 

hpf'^rrt'^hn  llt^^"''  illustration  is  given  by  Dr.  Isadore  Lubin  in  his  testimony 
ih^%  9nn  Inn^'^'^'l  ^?*'°"^^  Economic  Committee  in  1938.  Dr.  Lubin  stated 
that  5,200,000  nonrelief  families  were  earning  $1,250  or  less  per  year  and  that  if 

fnllmvt%«on  no'o'nn^^^^  ^^  ^Vif  ^^^  •^^^''  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  business  would  be  as 
follovs    $800,000,000  more  would  be  spent  on  food  that  Aear:  $416  000  000  more 

on  clothing;  $613,000,000  more  on  rent^  $224,000,000  more  on  LuSd  furS 
^i^^dn"^  equipment;  $213,000,000  more  on  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration ;  $285 - 
^re  onTe'dicai  ca^e^^'"''^*^'''"'  $234,000,000  more  on  recreation;  $208,000,000 

fin^J%\  Tn&^nnn  "'^"/*"^«  «^^  concerned,  the  results  would  have  been:  an  addi- 
tional $1 1,000,000  spent  on  oranges;  an  additional  $13,500,000  spent  on  cosmetics 
$22  000  OoS3nT''''"''.r  additional  $45,000,000  spent  on  movies:  an  addXnS 
^j^^,000, 000  spent  on  silk  and  ravon  dresses;  an  additional  $47,000,000  spent  on 
electric  refri^'erators;  and  an  additional  $119,000,000  spent  on  automobile^ 
«rJn  f  'n  ^  «^'^^"l«  Illustration  of  the  effect  v  hich  v  ould  result  from  a  relatively 
^r.  L  J" '■^r  '"k  ^"^  Purcliasing  pov  er  of  approximately  15  percent  of  our  families 
oLr.wh^^T^^^^'  ''^^'^  '7"^^  \^  "^^«*  benefited  by  a  65-cent  minimum  wag? 
Clearly  the  whole  economy  feels  the  effects  of  this  kind  a  of  shot  in  the  arm? 

Pepper  bill  will  expand  farm  markets  especially 

The  particular  importance  to  farmers  of  raising  the  income  levels  of  wac** 
earners  Mas  outlined  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ClintonRAnderin  in  hll 
testimony  supporting  the  Pepper  bill.  "A  large  part  of  the  soluHon  tTthe  farm 
problem  ahead  must  be  sought,"  he  said  "in  the  direction  of  expanding  the  totS 
market  for  agricultural  products."  cApanuing  me  total 

What  is  this  "farm  problem"  which  we  face?  It  is  one  of  enormous  productive 
capacity  during  the  war  and  an  even  greater  potential  production  capacity  Xr 
\l'1Zt\"''  f '**  that  'farmers  will  need  every  possible  increase  in  maXt  out^e?a 
If  they  are  to  move  their  products  into  consumption  at  reasonable  orices  "  ac! 
cording  to  Secretary  Anderson.  Failure  of  the  market  to  match  the  increasfn^ 
production  of  agriculture-its  advances  in  use  of  fertilizer,  machinery  etc  w^ 
mean  a  serious  price  situation  for  farmers.  '      ai^umery,  eic,  wiU 
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The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  "aid  materially 
in  widening  the  farmer's  market  for  the  things  he  has  to  sell,"  in  the  words  of 
Secretary  Anderson.  Raising  minimum  wages  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  problem. 
The  facts  are  presented  bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

"Families  with  annual  incomes  below  $500  ordinarily  consume  in  a  year  on  y  a 
little  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  food  per  person.  The  type  of  food  which  they  buy 
is  relatively  ehcap.  However,  families  with  incomes  of  $5,000  and  more  per  year 
buy  about  a  ton  of  food  per  person.  Moreover,  the  type  of  food  which  they  pur- 
chase is  fully  twice  as  expensive  per  pound  as  that  purchased  by  the  lowest-income 
groups.  High-income  families  eat  much  more  fruits,  meats,  dairy  products,  and 
vegetables  than  do  low-income  families.  The  latter  depend  heavily  on  bread, 
potatoes,  beans  and  similar  relatively  inexpensive  foods.  If,  therefore,  we  can 
have  a  general  rise  in  family  incomes,  we  can  be  assured  of  expanding  markets  for 
food  products — particularly  for  foods  that  supply  the  minerals  and  vitamins 
essential  to  good  diet." 

It  is  clear  that  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  and  time-and-one-half  pay  after  40 
hours — and  no  exemptions  to  these  basic  standards — is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a 
healthy  American  economy.  This  one  consideration  alone  should  cause  Congress 
to  pass  the  Pepper  bill,  and  pass  it  swiftly. 

II.  Substandard  Living 

A  minimum  wage  of  65  cents  per  hour  rising  to  75  cents  in  2  years  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  an  over-all  program  to  bring  about  full  production  in  paecetim<», 
and  to  bring  at  least  partial  relief  to  those  millions  of  American  families  living  at 
or  below  the  subsistence  level. 

65  cents  actually  yields  only  meager  family  income 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  annual  minimum  wage  of  $1,352  figured 
on  52  weeks  of  work  a  year  at  40  hours  proposed  by  this  bill  is  a  very  modest 
amount.  An  emergency  WPA  budget  for  a  family  of  four  corrected  for  1944 
prices  is  $1,621,  or  an  hourly  rate  of  78  cents.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
WPA  budget  is  designed  for  emergency  use,  which  may  be  necessary  under  de- 
pressed conditions  but  which,  as  the  Government  warned,  "may  prove  harmful 
to  both  health  and  morale  if  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time." 

If  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  budget  prepared  by  the  Heller  committee  to 
provide  a  health  and  decency  standard,  the  $1,352  annual  minimum  wage  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  seems  almost  ridiculously  low.  The  Heller  committee  budget 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $2,964  or  an  hourly  rate  of  $1.42. 

On  the  basis  of  the  emergency  WPA  budget,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  65 
cents  should  be  fixed  as  a  minimum  wage  if  the  American  standard  of  living  is  to 
have'any  meaning  at  all  to  the  millions  of  families  at  the  bottom  of  our  economic 
ladder. 

WLB  failed  to  root  out  substandard  pay 

Our  wartime  wage  policy  in  theory  required  eliminating  wages  which  did  not 
yield  at  least  a  barely  adequate  standard  of  living  for  American  families.  But 
in  practice  it  is  apparent  that  the  War  Labor  Board  did  not  carry  out  this  policy. 
Although  65  cents  is  the  recognized  minimum  figure  which  with  any  soberness  can 
be  considered  a  level  for  eliminating  substandard  living,  the  WLB  never  adopted 
that  figure. 

Executive  orders  gave  the  Board  unlimited  discretion  in  eliminating  substandard 
wages,  and  under  this  broad  grant  of  authority  regional  boards  established  mini- 
mum rates  as  high  as  65  cents  per  hour.  But  the  National  Board  did  not  concur 
in  the  recommendations  of  its  regional  boards  and  rejected  the  60-  and  65-cent 
rates,  fixing  60  cents  per  hour  at  that  time  as  the  rate  below  which  wages  would 
be  considered  substandard. 

At  present,  only  the  55-cent  minimum  has  been  reached  as  the  basis  of  national 
minimum  wage  policy,  and  that  with  hesitation  and  reservations. 

Most  increases  to  this  level  simply  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
and  often  then  not  fully.  There  can  be  no  pretense  that  a  55-cent  minimum 
abolishes  substandard  living.  ^  -    ,.    .     x-  v. 

During  the  war  period  the  question  of  a  genuine  pohcy  of  eliminating  suD- 
Btandards  was  evaded  because  of  fear  of  expanding  buying  power  too  greatly 
when  the  supply  of  civilian  goods  was  limited.  This  was  a  false  argument  because 
other  means  for  preventing  price  rises  and  inflation  were  at  hand — such  as  ration- 
ing and  price  control — and  could  have  been  used  more  decisively.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  no  such  consideration  is  now  present.    Quite  the  opposite. 
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c^vfuan^'^ods^^  *^^  *^  *^^^^  *  ^^^^  depression,  is  for  expanded  buying  power  for 

Jn  ^T^''^  ^l®  confronted  with  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  decisive  stride  forward 
hlJI^r^H  S  A  ^^^i^ca"  standard  of  living  a  reality  for  evervone.  It  is  clear 
opportunit    sT  '^  possible  and  sound.     We  cannot  let  the 

III.  Wages  in  Food  and  Fiber  Industires 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  food,  tobacco,  and  fiber  processing  workers  work 
wav  hJin^f  f  h^^'  ^^  American  workers.  The  wage  levels  in  thesi  industries  are 
ZLr^i.  -fu  P^<^y*i'»"g  !"  American  industry,  and,  on  top  of  this,  large  groups 
oveT  40  hours  efweek''^^"^''  ^""^  '^^'''^'^  ^^^  "^"^^  overtime  payments  for  work 
7  to  49  cents  below  average  factory  wages 

Today,  taking  figures  for  the  year  1944  as  a  measure,  average  hourlv  earning 
nH w.'*"'''"*^  'l^Y'^'^  ^'^  25  cents  below  the  average  for  tlie  manufactuHng 

^fuf  Iq'  ^\^  r^^^^'  ^P'  '''?«^'  ^'^  ^^  ^^"*«  b^'o^-;  a"d  cottonseed-oil  worker! 
make  49  cents  less  per  hour  than  the  "average"  American  worker.     (Figures  for 

lh!f  o^ro  1?  ''''•^''''k  \"'^  ^.^f,^  processing  industries  for  which  the  datu  are  avail- 
fnl%'  f  h'«k'''"  "i''^^'^*  ^  •  following,  and  in  exhibit  2,  at  the  back.  Bv  comparing 
f^^H  K  ^^«^»"d,"stnes  to  manufacturing  as  a  whoJe,  the  real  contrast  is  S 
mized  because  the  low-wage  industries  are  themselves  part  of  total  man  ufaoturiiKN 
^  Behind  these  average  figures  which  range  wav  below  manufacturing  industries 
IS  the  story  of  large  groups  of  substandard  wage  workers.  We  haTe  meSned 
above  tliat  some  400,000  workers  in  these  industries-including  pacSsheds 
and  cotton  compresses  for  which  the  average  hourlv  figures  are  not  avInS 
are  below  65  cents  an  hour.  This  is  apparent  in  the  average  hourly  elr^^ngs  ^^ 
53  cents  for  cottonseed-oil  workers,  and  thousands  are  below  65  cents  i^^  the 

t^rirage  "£e"of'9l  oJnt'T  '""^^-"i  '"^""^^^  -"^^  ''  cents'an  houTan  "even 
eS^cent  itvel  ""^^^^^  preparations  includes  workers  below  the 

lotd'/sMnls'an  hour''  ^"'^^  "'  """^  '^"^  ^"^  ^^^  --^-«  --  P-^  only 
<iJ^A  '^''''F''^"}  ^^yeJ  of  25  cents  an  hour  was  established  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  October  1938.  In  the  vear  1939  the  wage  level  of  cannerJ 
workers  lagged  some  18  cents  behind  the  general  manufacturing  Earnings  dgar 
workers  were  making  22  cents  less,  and  cottonseed-oil  mill  workers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  industrial  wage  ladder,  only  averaged  30  cents  an  hour  i'late^  1939-^ 
34  cents  an  hour  less  than  the  average  for  all  manufacturing  together? 
Spread  between  other  industries  wider  since  1939 
^w^H^r^^  ^^  actually  widened  since  1939— in  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  levels 

/rus^t^e^s^^^JlTi^ch^^^^^^^^^^  r  aTim7ornV£^^^^^^^ 

.  opportunity  and  buying  power  from  thel?  wTke  f."' C Vnlt  Xw^hlgW 
paid  war  workers  to  go  into  substandard  jobs  in  these  industrLs  To  dolo  woufd 
invite  a  disastrous  contraction  in  our  national  economy  1  o  do  so  would 

Pay  in  these  industries  should  be  "standard" 

Work  in  the  food  and  fiber  industries  is  like  work  in  any  other  factories      PrpIt 
mg  from  conveyer  belts  in  the  sheds  is  no  different  frZi  nackin^  in  i^^     -fn.; 
industry.     Preparing  and  processing  vegetables  and  fruits  fnclnnerie J  k  no 
ofdTwn  the^nr^"""^  "'^^  processing" materials  in  other  factTi^lnd  so 

of  lliTrnHc^""  ^^^^Tm""?"  iniPartial  observer  from  this  planet  visiting  factories 
of  all  kinds— would  fail  to  see  any  reason  for  lower  wages  in  these  in d^,«fripf 

There  are  various  factors  which  explain — but  oertAinlv  i^r^  ««f  ,-.,  *•*       xt. 
lower  wage  levels.     Among  the  food  and  fiber  proccss^g  tnd^?tri«  o^^"~*^* 
which  employ  many  women;  others  which  empforNegroes^^^^ 
other  minority  groups,  such  as  Spanish-speakinrwor&^d'p^lip^r  peo^^^ 
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other  employ  numbers  of  migratory  workers.  These  are  people  who  have  tridi- 
tionally  been  discriminated  against — but  a  prosperous  America  cannot  tolerate 
such  discriminations. 

The  bargaining  position  of  the  workers  has  been  weak,  and  onlv  recently,  with 
the  advent  of  the  CIO  policy  of  organizing  all  workers,  has  this  begun  to  change 
substantially.  But  organization  is  far  from  complete  in  these  industries  which  are 
located  tvpicallv  in  small  establishments,  and  scattered  widclv  aU  ovor  the  United 
States.  For  example,  there  are  some  48,000  food  and  kindred  p-oducts  plants, 
excluding  meat  packing  and  beverage  establishments.  These  48,000  plants  em- 
ploy aboiit  the  same  number  of  people  as  work  in  the  steel  industry  (blast  furnaces 
and  rolling  mills)  plus  the  auto  industry  of  Michigan — altogether  under  523  fac- 
tory   roofn,  in  contrast  to  the  48,000  food  plants. 

The  union  stands  for  a  65-cent  minimum  and  has  introduced  this — and  higher 
minimums — in  many  of  its  contracts,  as  well  as  standard  overtime  pay.  But 
the  workers  do  not  yet  have  the  organizational  strength  to  get  rid  of  substandard 
wages  thoughout  the  food  and  fiber  industries,  in  every  plant  and  in  every  town. 
This  must  be  accomplished  by  national  law. 

IV.  Coverage 


i»c»» 


Prosperity  and  an  American  standard  of  living  come  with  no  "ifs",  "and's* 
or  "but's."  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  sets  out  to  establish  minimum  wage 
and  hour  conditions  for  workers  in  interstate  commerce.  It  does  so  for  some 
21,000,000  workers.  Another  20.000,000  workers  are  exempt,  although  thev  are 
in  interstate  commerce.  Some  4,000,000  workers  are  not  covered  because  they  are 
in  intrastate  commerce  and  therefore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  (See 
exhibit  3.  at  the  back.)) 

19,000,000  more  should  be  covered 

Congress  should  provide  for  coverage  of  all  workers  in  interstate  commerce 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  guarantee  purchasing  power — except  for  20,000.000 
workers.     Minimum  wages  and  overtime  hours  provisions  are  good  policy  for  all 

workers. 

By  including  about  220,000  seamen  and  removing  exemptions  from  some 
800,000  or  more  agricultural  and  fish  processing  workers,  the  Pepper  bill  is  be- 
ginning to  tackle  the  problem.  (To  fulfill  this  role,  however,  the  bill  will  have  to 
remove  the  seasonal  exemption  as  well  as  the  others  which  apply  to  the  800,000 
food  and  fiber  workers  in  manufacturing  industries,  as  explained  below.)  The 
Pepper  bill  is  modest  and  can  be  passed  without  hesitation. 

Congress  should  press  forward  from  this  point  to  establish  coverage  for  the 
other  19,000,000  workers  now  exempt. 
Minimum  wages  for  farm  workers  would  "be  good  policy 

In  connection  with  agricultural  workers,  this  could  mean  establishing  protection 
for  workers  on  industrialized  farms.  Coverage  would  be  extended  to  well  over 
half  a  million  farm  workers  if  a  minimum-wage  law  were  passed  for  workers  on 
farms  employing  8  or  more  workers.  This  would  affect  some  30,000  farming 
establishments.  ,    ,  . 

We  use  the  phrase  "farming  establishments"  advisedly,  for  farms  of  this  size 
are  not  ordinary  farms.  They  are  big  concerns,  often  corporation  farms,  which 
have  too  long  competed  with  the  average  working  farmer  by  means  of  low-wage 
labor.  ,        -         ^, 

For  example,  in  Rochelle  and  DeKalb,  III.,  ex  farmers  now  employed  on  the 
farms  of  the  California  Packing  Corp.,  one  of  the  biggest  cannerv  concerns,  made 
an  effort  to  raise  their  wages  through  collective  bargaining.  This  failed  at  the 
time  because  they  had  no  rights  under  the  Wagner  Act  and  because  they  did  not 
care  to  strike  in  wartime — and  strike  was  their  only  alternative. 

If  wages  on  the  Cal  Pak  farms  had  increased,  this  would  have  benefited  the 
independent,  small  farmers  who  grow  the  same  crops.  Higher  costs  on  the  cor- 
poration farms  would  set  a  floor  beneath  which  the  products  of  the  farmer  s  labor 
need  not  be  sold  in  the  highly  competitive  farm-products  market. 

Overtime  pay  imperative  in  food  and  fiber  industries 

Present  exemptions  for  workers  in  factories  which  process  agricultural  com- 
modities are  ironical  and  especially  ill-advised.  Workers  in  these  industries 
should  have  overtime  after  40  hours  guaranteed  to  them  for  the  verv  reason 
that  their  work  is  frequently  of  a  seasonal  nature,  making  it  imperative  that 
their  year's  earniniis  be  pieced  out  with  overtime  when  they  can  get  work.  Thi^ 
would  contribute  to  maintaining  their  share  of  buying  power. 
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Moreover,  overtime  i)ayments  are  doubly  important  to  workers  whose  wage 
scales  are  already  low.  The  range  of  average  hourly  earnings  would  not  be  so 
wide,  for  instance,  between  canneries  and  other  manufacturing  industries,  if  the 
cannery  workers  were  paid  extra  for  overtime  hours  as  are  workers  in  other 
factories. 

Granting  of  exemption  periods,  furthermore,  may  actually  intensify  seasonal 
operations.  In  tobaeco-leaf  houses  handling  green  tobacco,  for  instance,  the 
work  is^ crowded  into  a  14- week  period  during  which  overtime  need  not  be  paid 
after  40  hours.  This  forces  farmers  to  market  their  tobacco  quickly  when  fre- 
quently they  would  prefer  to  wait  for  more  favorable  prices.  The  exemption 
period  in  effect  puts  a  premium  on  seasonality.  This  is  contrary  to  the  goal  of 
year-round  operations  and  steady  annual  incomes. 

Cwerage  provisions  of  Pepper  bill 

Here  are  the  facts  on  coverage  of  food-  and  fiber-processing  industries.  The 
repper  bill  calls  for  removal  of  the  following  exemptions: 

^'  X^-^J'J^^J^^^  ^^'^^^  exemptions.— Section  7  (c)  of  the  present  law  says  that 
some  177,000  workers  need  not  be  paid  a  single  pennv  of  overtime,  no  matter 
hiw  many  long  hours  they  may  put  in  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Those  workers 
are:  bome  40,000  engaged  in  "the  first  processing  of  milk,  whev,  skimmed  milk 
So  nn^A^^^  ''J^''  ^^T^  products;"  about  60,000  engaged  in  cotton^ ginning:  another 
2i,000  workers  who  man  the  cotton  compresses;  some  25,000  cottonseed-oil  mill 
worcere;  and  25,000  workers  processing  "sugar-beet  molasses,  sugarcane,  or  maple 
sap,  into  susar  (but  not  refined  sugar),  or  into  sirup." 

2  Fourteen-week  hours  exemption.— The  second  part  of  section  7  (c)  provides 
that  no  overtime  need  be  paid  to  cannery  and  packing-shed  workers  for  14  weeks- 
over  3  months  in  a  year— thus  denying  to  over  600,000  workers  a  guaranty  of 
extra  payments  for  long  hours  which  these  workers  would  receive  if  thev  were 
eneraged  in  other  manufacturing  industries. 

This  section  also  exempts  from  overtime  payments  for  14  weeks  the  first  pro- 
cessing within  the  area  of  production  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
^oullry  orTJtocr''"       ^P^^^^^^^^'    ^"d    handling,    slaughtering,    or   dressing 

o.?A  ]^«a^-;o^/i<^  hours  and  wages  exemption.— Workers  in  other  factories  must, 
twh  i?o^  J;  ^^  P^'"^  ^\  ^^r^^i.  *  "Minimum  wage.     But  workers  on  products 

which  happened  to  come  out  of  the  water,  are  unfortunate.     If  they  put  fish  in 

l^^'f^winf  i?T'  *^^^  "f  ?  ""^  ^J^^^  *"d  ^^"^'  protection,  according  to  section 
ivnlnln  ?i  ly""  ^'"•^'•''"^  ^^'^'  ^^H«  «ome  50,000  fish  cannery  workers  were 
excluded  from  the  minimum  guaranties  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  at  one 

A"ll   SW  'Op, 

4.  Year-round  hours  and  wages  exemption  in  area  of  production.— If  the  location 
SL^.i'^^^'Jf^'  P*''^'"^  P^*"*/  «^  certain. other  operations  is  in  the  area  of  prS 
duction,  the  act  now  says  that  workers  in  these  establishments  should  have  no 
wages  and  hours  protection.  Because  the  m3aningless  phrase,  "area  of  production  " 
has  at  present  no  definition,  it  is  not  possible  to  sav  how  many  wooers  are  Sed 
FS^O  000^  ^^t  ^^^''^^^  definition,  about  175,000  workers^were  exempt  Some 
h^'lh?.u  ^«^kers  are  employed  m  the  industries  enumerated  in  plants  which  can 
in  sect^  n'Tv '  "in"^  f^'^.^^^^f  i"  the  area  of  production,  set  forth  as  follows 
dpfinpH  hv  f>,i  L  any  '"dividual  employed  within  the  area  of  production  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator),  engaged  in  handling,  packing,  storing  ginninc 
compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  and  natural'  stat^  o^ 
j^nning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities  for  market?  or  n  making 
cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  products.     *     *     *."  '  maKing 

Seasonal  exemption  should  also  go 

These  are  the  exemptions  affecting  agricultural  products  and  fish-orocessing 
workers  which  the  Pepper  bill  will  remove.  The  bill,  however  as  now  wrXn^ 
d^es  not  propose  removing  the  seasonal  exemption  in  section  7  (b)  (3)  Limiting 
c  1  yerage  m  this  manner  is  illogical  and,  we  should  suppose,  accidental:  To  leavl 
this  exemption  is  contradictory  to  the  other  provisionrof  the  Pepr^r  bill 
♦».  J.  -^  seasonal  exemption-which  should  most  certainly  be  removed-pVovides 
that  m  mdustries  declared  to  be  seasonal  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  AdmiSrat^ 
for  a  period  of  14  greeks— more  than  3  months— time  and  one-h«lf  overiimp^n^^ 
not  be  paid  until  after  12  hours  per  day  and  56  houii^  perweek  In  Sact^e 
industries  such  a^  canning  and  packing  have  therefore  been  exempt  from  overtime 
after  40  hours  for  a  total  of  28  weeks-^ver  half  a  year.  Bv  VemovTnnhe  ?4 
weeks'  exempt  on  in  section  7  (c)  as  proposed  by  the  Pepper  bfll^rkere  in  such 
mdustries  would  be  relieved  of  part  of  the  discrimination  ^o^^*^®^  »°  such 
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But  they  would  still  be  subject  to  long  hours  of  work  without  overtime,  in 
effect  penalized,  because  they  work  in  a  seasonal  industry.  The  defimti.  n  of 
seasonal  is  drawn  so  that  "nature"  is  the  cause  of  the  seasonahty.  Workers  who 
are  penalized  because  they  cannot  engage  in  their  occupations  year-round  are 
thereby  further  penalized  by  being  denied  payment  for  their  extra  long  hours 

when  they  do  work.  ,        ,        \.  *       *•       ^        * 

A  cannerv  worker,  for  instance,  can  stand  under  a  tm  roof  sorting  tomatoes,  in 
the  sweltering  August  heat,  to  the  cool  days  of  late  September  until  first  frost, 
working  from  5  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  (with  a  half-hour  break  for  dinner)  and  get 
no  overtime  pay.  That  could  not  happen  in  rush  seasons  in  other  industries, 
but  because  she  works  on  tomatoes,  that,  somehow  is  supposed  to  be  different. 
F>von  the  canning  industry  itself  had  not  foreseen  that  it  could  claim  exemption 
for  both  14-weck  periods.  It  assumed  that  it  could  not  do  so.  A  publication 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  dated  June  1938,  which  analyzes  the  law  soon 
after  its  passage,  says:  ,  i       ,  ,• 

"Those  canning  operations  which  are  not  exempted  from  the  workweek  limitation 
under  section  7  (c)  mav  nevertheless  obtain  some  flexibility  in  operation  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  that  section  which  permits  employment  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 

workweek.  ,        ,  ^         ,         ,     .     xu 

"  *(3)  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more  than  14  workweeks  in  the  aggregate 
in  any  ralenda^r  year  in  an  industry  found  by  the  administrator  to  be  of  a  seasonal 

nature.'  ,  ,  ^  ^  j  ,«  u  • 

"Under  this  exemption,  however,  employment  may  not  exceed  12  hours  in  any 
workday  or  56  hours  in  any  workweek  without  payment  of  overtime.  Whether 
this  particular  amendment,  which  is  not  specifically  directed  to  the  canning  industry 
but  more  broadly  to  any  seasonal  industry,  will  he  applicable  to  any  branches  of 
the  canning  induf-try — which  are  unable  to  secure  flexibility  of  operations  under  the 
other  exemptions — remains  to  be  determined.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this 
particular  provision  might  prove  useful  in  certain  repacking  or  remanufarturing 
operations  which  are  normally  carried  on  only  seasonally."     [Italics  supplied.] 

"Area  of  production"  farce 

The  "area  of  production"  provision  calls  for  total  exemption  of  plants  in  certain 
industries  from  both  wages  and  hours  provisions  under  section  13  (a)  (10)  and 
for  a  14  weeks  hours  exemption  for  plants  in  these  and  other  industries  in  section 
7  (c)— a  tidily  complicated  situation  in  itself,  but  this  confusion  is  by  no  means  the 
main  abuse  in  the  area  of  production  exemptions. 

By  removing  tMs  exemption,  the  Congress  will  remove  one  of  the  most  inept 
provisions  in  labor  law.  The  plain  truth  is  that  no  living  soul  knows  what  the 
area  of  production  is.  Congress  for  obvious  reasons  had  to  give  up  the  attempt 
to  define  it  in  the  law— and  in  looking  at  the  legislative  history  it  is  apparent 
that  the  few  Congressmen  who  were  grinding  the  ax  of  the  food-processing  interests 
to  "get  out  from  under"  simply  wore  down  and  worried  (mainly  by  frequently 
mentioning  farmers)  the  bulk  of  the  legislators  who  finally  gave  up— in  the  interests 
of  getting  t>  e  question  settled  somehow  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  passed 
into  law.     The  definition  of  area  of  production  was  left  up  to  the  Administrator. 

A  definition  of  "area  of  production"  as  it  applies  to  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
packing  was  issued  by  the  Administrator  in  October  1938.  This  was  redefined 
more  exactly  in  April  1939,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  vagueness  of  the  original 
definition  which  had  resulted  in  continual  controversy.  An  amendment  was 
issued  in  June  1939  in  a  vain  effort  to  try  to  further  clarify  the  matter.  Then  in 
October  1940,  the  following  definition  was  promulgated  which  lasted  until  it  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  5  to  4  decision  in  June  1944: 

"An  individual  shall  be  regarded  as  emploved  in  the  area  of  production  within 
the  meaning  of  section  13  (a)  (10),  in  handling,  packing,  storing,  drying,  preparing 
in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables  for  market: 

"If  he  performs  those  operations  on  materials  all  of  which  come  from  farms  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  the  establishment  where  he  is  employed  and  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  those  operations  in  that  establishment  does  not  exceed  10. 

The  reason  the  bare  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  this  out  was,  to  put 
it  as  briefly  as  possible,  because  the  number  of  workers  could  not  be  used  as  a 
consideration  in  defining  an  area.  ^      ■,  a   •.- 

So  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  in  an  effort  to  try  to  work  out  a  definition 
had  to  make  extensive  field  trips,  hold  hearings  in  various  areas,  ending  in  national 
hearings  attended  by  interested  parties  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
new  definition  has  not  yet  (September  20,  1945)  been  issued. 
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Area  exemption  creates  unfair  competition 

The  union's  position  is  that  any  definition  would  have  to  exclude  plants  from 
the  area  of  production  which  were  in  competition  with  plants  outside  this  Reo- 
graphical  area.  Any  other  arrangement  would  surely  set  up  discriminations  as 
between  plants— an  inequity  which  the  general  purpose  section  of  the  law  did 
not  contemplate.  The  union  proposed  certain  criteria  which  would  have  to  be 
met  by  an  employer  if  he  were  to  be  certified  as  in  the  area  of  production. 

ine  union  can  see  no  other  way— as  cumbersome  as  this  would  be— in  which 
the  area  of  production  exemption  can  be  administered.  Extensive  hearings  were 
also  necessarily  held  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  for  other  industries,  such 
as  tobacco,  dairy  products,  grain,  cotton,  etc.,  in  which  the  union  made  the  same 
type  01  prpposal. 

This  troublesome  history  of  the  area  of  production  exemption  in  itself  proves 
iffn^'!fh-17l'^  f.?*""^  ""^  *^^'  exemption.  Several  of  the  ^tate  cannery  associ- 
ations object  to  the  exemption  because  it  causes  discrimination  \^ithin  industry 
Itself,  giving  some  plants  advantages  over  others.  uiusiry 

Overtime  after  40  hours  is  customary 

Tr«?f!!lf^^'^  "i-^T"S^"  industry,  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  prevails, 
factories  m  which  food  and  fiber  is  processed  should  be  no  exception 

rr^ol  K^^^^Tv!"^  ""^  T"?  ''^•''V  ^^**^«  ^«  th^s  question  there  is  no  distinction 
made  between  these  aiid  other  industries.  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  alone  exclude 
cannery  or  packmg-shed  workers  from  the  minimum  wage  law  for  women  On 
foL""^!!;! "■  ■  '-  *J?^  /o/lowing  States  have  specific  provision  to  include  certain 
i.ot^ZTl'''^  industries  (In  contrast  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which 
excludes  fish  canneries  and  processing  plants  in  the  area  of  production  from  both 
the  wages-and-hours  provision:) 

^harv^s't*'  ■^'^"'^   ^""^    vegetable   canning;    handling   farm    products   after 

Maine:   Packing  fish  and  fish  products  in  oil. 

Massachusetts:  Canning  and  food  preparation. 

Oregon:   Fruit  and   vegetable  canning;  cherry  stemming  and   pittina-  nut 

Wof^rr"^  ''^^  cracking;  canning,  dehydratirig,  and  barreling.  ^        ^' 
and  vlgTtable's"'''   ^'^''^^^''   ^'^  ^"^  other  canning;  packing  of  fruits. 

^ tables'"*  ^^"""'"^  ^^  ^^«*  processing  of  perishable  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 

The  following  States  have  maximum-hour  laws  for  women  with  no  exception 

NeVMSo^^NortTniTn;"^^  ^^^^"^^«'    Kentucky,    Montana, 'Nevada^ 

^^il^^BlQj^Te^^^^^  ^•'^^-'  ^^-d«  ^«l-d'  South  Carolina: 

NWLB  policy  not  limited  by  exemptions 

Although  the  National  War  Labor  Board  issued  no  overtime  policy  statement 
covering  plants  enjoying  exemptions  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  AcT?^ 

fZl'^''f,l^  ^^^^.  ^'^^"^^  ^^^  pormitted  extension  of  ov.rtinaeTovisions  wa? 
^%«nd  the  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Provisions  way 

J  he  IVational  ^ar  Labor  Board  applied  its  customary  cautious  yardstick- 
namely  to  allow  change^  only  if  they  complied  with  industry  and/or  a?eJpr^^^^^^^^ 
or  If  they  were  necessary  to  correct  intraplant  inequities.     Even  within  th?s 
Imaited  framework,   followed   in  general   outline  by   the  regions    considerabS 
extension  of  coverage  to  plants  exempt  by  the  wage-and-3r  proWsfonrwa^ 

ro"c7and  casesO  ''  ^'  '""^  '^'''  '"'  '""  ^^''"^^^^""  "'  WarLabo^BoIrl 

The  Michigan  canning  industry  illustrates  this  development  during  the  war 
The  regional  ^yar  labor  board  permitted  contract  provisions  for  overtime  aTter 
40  hours  (and  in  some  cases,  after  8  hours  a  day)  in^he  following  TtanTes: 

T    V'r^^^^^^'  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  January  1945. 

J.  J.  Gielow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  1945. 

Crystal  Canning  Co.,  Frankfurt,  Mich.,  May  1945. 

Gerber  Products  Co.,  Freemont,  Mich.,  May  1945. 

Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  settled  July  1945. 
ine  two  other  organized  canneries  in  Michigan  will  undoubtedly  shortlv  movft 
mto  line,  bringing  to  a  total  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  cannery  workerrcovered  for 
overt.nie  after  40  hours  (as  a  minimum)  out  of  a  totT20  000  cannerv  wor^^^^^ 
in  Michigan.  The  regional  board  could  iot  resist  the  logl'TalLrng^the  same 
overtime  pay  to  these  workers  which  is  generally  paid  to  other   actoryworkeTs 
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The  basic  concept  of  the  40-hour  week  was  accepted  by  the  1944  National 
Conference  on  Labor  Legislation  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  governors 
of  36  States. 

The  conference,  concerning  itself  with  problems  of  State  labor  legislation, 
went  on  record  for  "enactment  of  State  laws  providing  for  penalty  overtime  for 
all  workers,  for  hours  worked  beyond  8  a  day  and  40  a  week."  They  did  this  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  "maintenance  of  purchasing  power  is  directly  connected 
with  hours  of  employment." 

Representatives  of  governors  of  States  in  all  areas  of  the  country,  sat  on  the 
committee  wliich  proposed  this  move,  and  voted  in  favor — representatives  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  to  California  and  back  through  Wyoming  to  the  East.  This 
is  An  expression  of  considered  opinion  and  a  recommendation  for  action  in  tho 
State  field  which  affects  much  lower  paid  and  industries  with  longer  hours  than 
the  industries  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government — 
intrastate  industries  such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  and  laundries. 

To  sum  up,  universal  coverage  is  the  only  means  of  guaranteeing  minimum  pur- 
chasing power  which,  in  turn,  is  the  necessary  underpinning  for  full  production. 

Exclusion  of  any  group  is,  therefore,  a  mistake.  The  exclusion  of  food-  and 
fiber-processing  workers  in  especially  illogical  because  these  are  the  very  indus-^ 
tries,  of  a  seasonal  and  low-wage  nature,  where  overtime  payments  are  most 
necessary. 

Ability  to  operate  without  exemptions — if  there  should  be  any  question  on 
this  score — is  indicated  by  the  provisions  of  State  laws  and  by  developments  under 
War  Labor  Board  practice.  The  ability  of  the  industries  to  pay  the  extra  costs: 
will  be  disclosed  even  more  fully  in  the  discussion  on  the  industry  economics  of  the. 
question; 

V.  Political  Pressures 

The  fact  that  the  food  and  fiber  industries  process  agricultural  products  has^ 
been  used  to  justify  lower  standards  in  these  industries.  This  relationship  to  the- 
farmer  has  been  cleverly  and  carefully  nurtured  by  antilabor  groups  claiming  that 
"in  the  interests  of  farmers,"  low  wage  standards  must  prevail  in  these  industries 
and  that  they  must  actually  be  exempted  to  one  degree  or  another  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

This  is  a  hoax,  as  destructive  to  the  true  interests  of  farmers  and  of  the  Nation 
as  it  is  to  the  interests  of  labor.     But  first  of  all,  how  does  this  pressure  group 

operate?  ,  ^        -, 

As  social  legislation  became  so  popular  that  it  could  not  be  defeated,  opponents 
set  about  figuring  how  it  could  be  limited  and  weakened.  The  strategy  which 
resulted  in  exemptions  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cannot  be  under  stood,, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  campaign  also  to  limit  the  Wagner  Act  and  the; 
Social  Security  Act.     They  are  all  of  one  piece. 

Farm  workers  were  left  out  of  all  these  laws — although,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
to  raise  the  standards  of  labor  employed  on  big  farms  would  benefit  the  working 
farmer.  Exclusion  of  the  farm  workers  is  in  the  direct  interests  of  the  highly 
organized  corporation  farms  whose  seat  of  power  is  in  California.  And  these 
"banker-farmers"  are  tied  in  with  the  food-processing  interests. 

Once  farm  workers  are  excluded,  the  next  step  is  to  try  to  get  industries  which 
process  agricultural  commodities  labeled  as  "agriculture."  This  was  partly 
accomplished  when  packing  sheds  were  defined  as  agricultural  in  the  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1939. 

Again,  in  the  passage  of  the  Lea  Rider  this  year  prohibiting  use  of  War  Labor 
Board  funds  for  packing  shed  cases,  this  strategy  was  pressed  forward.  This  time 
the  plants  affected  were  "bargaining  units  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Social  Security  Act." 

"Farmers-Lawyer  McDaniel  talks  smoothly 

Ivan  G.  McDaniel,  lawyer-lobbyist,  has  for  years  been  the  leader  in  the  fight 
to  excMde  agricultural  processing  workers  from  social  legislation.  Mr.  McDaniel 
functions  as  counsel  for  the  Agricultural  Producers  Labor  Committee  which,  as 
the  LaFollette  committee  showed,  is  closely  related  to  the  Associated  Farmers 

of  California. 

Mr.  McDaniel  has  included  in  his  agenda  a  long  and  steady  barrage  at  the 
Wagner  Act.  His  role  in  the  1939  campaign  to  weaken  the  act  is  revealing. 
This  is  how  "farmer"  McDaniel  described  himself  when  he  testified  at  that  time: 

"I  am  now  interested  in  and  assisting  in  operating  a  farm  in  California  where 
we  raise  grapefruit,  oranges,  and  do  general  farming.     At  this  particular  time  I 
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support  my  family  and  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  farm  through  the  practice 
of  law     *     *     *  "  o  1- 

His  attack  on  the  Wagner  Act  was  in  the  best  Tom  Girdler  style: 
■u-^^^r^^"^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^°^  involved  in  these  packing-house  operations  through 
which  farm  products  pass  in  being  cleaned,  washed,  graded,  packed  or 
stored  *  *  *  will  result  in  the  control  of  the  Nation^s  food  supplies  as 
those  establishments  are  the  bottlenecks  through  which  these  products  must 
flow. 

In  1940  when  the  Buck  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  proposed 
incorporating  into  it  the  social-security  definition  of  agriculture,  Representative 
Lee  E.  Geyer  of  California  exposed  the  true  nature  of  this  campaign,  a  campaign 
that  is  typical  of  this  whole  series  of  attacks  on  social  legislation: 

"Why  is  the  Congressman  from  California  proposing  to  enlarge  the  definition 
of  agriculture?  asked  Representative  Gever  on  the  House  floor.  "That  answer 
can  be  found  only  too  clearly  in  the  evidence  which  I  am  about  to  present  to  this 
House  which  has  been  taken  from  the  sworn  statement  of  witnesses  who  testified 

fJS^-*^^  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee  during  the  last  year,"  he  continued 
This  evidence  shows  that  the  now  notorious  organization,  the  Associated 
farmers  of  California,  adopted  a  three-point  program  to  exclude  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal  wagc-and-hour  law  ard  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  all  workers  engaged  in  the  processing,  packing,  and  handling  of 
agricultural  commodities.  *^ 

"This  ruthless  program  to  read  this  group  of  industrial  woikers  cut  of  all  social 
legislation  has  been  set  forth  in  a  resolution  of  the  Associated  Farmers  for  the 
last  3  years  as  a  matter  of  public  record     *     *     ♦, 

"This  orgarizat ion,  as  the  evidence  shows,  secretly  financed  by  the  industrial 
corporations  m  Los  Argeles  and  San  Francisco,  has  striven  to  drive  a  bridee 
between  industrial  workers  in  cities  and  working  farmers  in  agricultural  com- 
munities     *     *     *  o  ^  ^^ 

Did^l'sly  ^farme^r^T' """^  *""  ^''''''^^  *"  amendment  originating  with  these  farmers. 
The  union  is  well  aware  that  in  urging  proper  coverage  of  the  food  and  fiber 
processing  industries,  it  is  bucking  an  organized  lobbv  with  a  long  and  sometimes 
effective  history,  ^ince  the  food  processors-spearheaded  by  "faL^e?'  McDan  e^^ 
sometimes  succeed  in  convincing  Congress  that  they  are  trulv  speaking  in  the 

In  soml'dftlfr"'''  '^''  "^"'''^^^  ^^  '^"  ''''''''''  °^  ^^™^^  shouM  be  examined 
Real  farmers  talk  full  production 

The  ba.Mc  point  has  already  been  made.  The  farmers'  welfare  turns  on  full 
production  at  fair  prices.  Those  who  masquerade  as  farmers  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
S'nSn^rno  K  ^""  P^^^^J^^^n  are  knifing  the  farmers.  Earnings  of  the  close  to 
000  oro^nlql^P^T^  ^T''"^  incre ased  from  $4,300,000,000  in  1939  to  $12  30(H 
hSproved  '"    *'''  conditions  of  1C43  which  must  be  maintaineei  and 

Today  the  farmers  recognize  that  their  well-being  is  directly  tied  up  with  the 
postwar  level  of  employment  and  production.  The  three  major  natfonal  farm 
organizations  have  gone  on  record  for  full  employment  and  an  economySf  abu™ 
dance.  Ihey,  like  labor,  recognize  that  abundance  is  indivisible.  We  cannot 
have  a  prosperous  Nation  while  we  have  an  impoverished  South  We  cannot 
have  a  prosperous  economy  unless  agriculture  is  also  prosperous,  and  the  farmers 
have  come  te)  realize  that  they  cannot  have  adequate  outlets  for  their  nroducTfon 
unless  there  is  full  employment  in  industry.  Labor  has  come  to  realize  that  Ihe 
farmers  must  be  assured  fair  prices  for  their  products,  and  it  tLrXe  suDDorts 
the  farmers'  demand  for  guaranteed  farm  prices  that  will  providrthe  farm  familv 
a  decent  livmg  in  accordance  with  President  Roosevelt4  second  bill  oT  rights 
raSs  ofpay^'  ^^''"'''  ^'"  supporting  labor's  demand  for  jobs  at  decent  AmerTcan 

Two  specific  arguments  are  current  among  those  who  masquerade  as  farmor., 
m  an  effort  to  defeat  higher  minimum  wages  and  overtime  pay     One  ?n  eenTral 
namely,  that  higher  wages  mean  higher   costs   of   the  manufactured  n^odS 
farmers  must  buy.     Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  answered  thirhv/hnwfnf 
what  happened  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  paS  a  me^^^^ 
Its  opponents  had  claimed  would  ruin  farmers:  Passed,  a  measure  which 

"It  IS  evident  that  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  did  not 
bring  about  any  apparent  increase  in  the  prices  of  comn^ndit\l^r^^XnuJ^A  k 
farmers,"  Secretar/ Anderson  told  the  Pepper  cominit?e^™ecent1y.^  ^ 
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"That  act  was  passed  near  the  end  of  June  1938,  and  became  effective  about 
October  1  of  that  year.  The  quarterly  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmere  for  items 
used  in  family  living  stood  at  122  in  June  1938.  (The  average  of  1910-14  equals 
100  )  By  September  of  that  year  it  was  down  to  121 ;  in  December  it  had  declined 
to  120-  and  in  both  March  and  June  of  1939,  it  was  119.  It  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember 1939  that  the  index  reached  the  level  of  122,  at  which  it  stood  m  June  1938. 
Moreover  it  declined  slightly  after  June  1939,  and  a  full  year  later,  in  the  middle 
of  1940,  the  inelex  was  still  below  the  level  of  mid-1938.  The  same  general 
movemeJnts  were  apparent  in  the  index  of  production  items — farm  machinery, 
fertilizer  building  materials,  seed,  etc.— as  in  the  family  living  items.  There  is 
no  need  to  give  the  detailed  figures.     They  tell  the  same  general  story  as  those 

I  have  just  mentioned."  •     ,.       ,  •       •    ^     *  • 

The  other  argument  relates  specifically  to  the  agricultural  processing  industries. 
Here  the  claim  is  made  that  increased  costs  of  processing  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  his  products.  But  there  is  no  shred  of  proof  on  which 
to  hang  this  argument.  Price  movements  of  farm  products  are  not  related  to 
costs  in  processing  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upward  movement  of 
farm  prices  since  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  indicates  that 
increased  buying  power  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  for  fair  prices  to  the 

farmer 

Those  who  claim  that  standard  wages  in  food  and  fiber  processing  plants  go 
counter  to  the  interests  of  farmers  conveniently  and  consistently  overlook  the 
fact  that  farmers  or  members  of  their  families  often  work  in  these  canneries, 
packing  sheds,  and  tobacco  and  cotton  factories. 

Farm  people  work  in  processing  plants 

Mr  McDaniel  says  that  he  works  as  a  lawyer  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  running 
his  "farm  "  Not  many  farmers  work  as  lawyers  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  running 
their  farms  But  the  census  shows  that  nearly  a  million  farmers  (987,000)  work 
off  their  farms  something  less  than  150  days  a  year,  and  another  three-quarters 
of  a  million  work  off  their  farms  150  days  or  more  a  year.  The  census  states  that 
these  are  "farm  operators."  There  are  millions  of  other  farm  people,  naembers 
of  the  farm  families,  who  also  work  off  the  farms.  If  Mr.  McDaniel  would  get  a 
job  in  one  of  these  canneries  or  packing  sheds,  instead  of  practicing  law,  he  could 
see  things  from  a  perspective  more  closely  related  to  that  of  the  farmers. 

The  modest  proposals  made  in  the  Pepper  bill  for  improving  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  directly  in  the  interests  of  farmers  frorn  every  vantage  point 
Bankers-in-overalls  will  do  the  farmers  a  sorry  disservice  if  they  engineer  defeat 
of  these  amendments  under  the  head  of  "protecting  the  farmer. 

VI.  Ability  to  Pay 

The  food  and  fiber  processing  industries  can  comfortably  pay  the  increased 
wages  involved  in  a  65-cent  minimum  and  full  coverage  for  both  the  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act.  Five  considerations  lead  to  this  conclusion: 
Profits:  the  relation  between  wages  and  value  of  products;  the  fact  that  expansion 
is  expected  in  these  basic  civilian  industries;  increasing  productivity  and  efficiency; 
and  examples  of  plants  which  already  meet  the  minimum  pay  and  overtime  after 
40  hours  conditions. 

Food  and  tobacco  profits  have  soared 

Profits  in  food  industries  stood  at  $969,000,000  in  1944,  an  increase  of  217 
percent  over  the  average  profit  level  of  $306,000,000  m  the  years  1936  through 
1939.  Tobacco  industry  profits  in  1944  were  $154,000  000  an  increase  of  27  per- 
cent over  the  average  profits  of  $121,000,000  in  the  1936-39  period.  (See  charts 
2  and  3,  following.  Profits  are  before  income  taxes  since  wages  are  paid  before 
taxes  are  calculated  and  paid.)  oior     a  ^^a  \.i^A^^A 

These  profits  represent  a  high  return  on  capital.  Some  218  f^^d  and  kindred 
products  corporations  made  a  return  on  net  worth  of  2o  percent  m  1943  while  the 
Return  on  net  worth  was  20  percent  for  the  20  big  tobacco  «>^^//^^«  ^^^ich  for  a  1 
practical  purposes  comprise  the  industry.     (Source:   W^ar  Profits  Study  ISo.  11, 

^^timates  by  OPA  of  the  cost  of  the  65-cent  minimum  show  that  the  added 
cost  can  be  easily  absorbed  by  profits.  Increased  wages  m  the  food  and  beverage 
industrv  as  the  result  of  the  65-cent  minimum  would  total  $6o,000,000.  Ihis  is 
onlv  6  4  percent  of  the  1944  profits.  (Profits  in  the  food  and  beye^rage  industry 
taken  together— the  only  basis  on  which  the  comparable  figures  of  industry  wage 
bill  are  available— were  $1,415,000,000  in  1944.) 
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«irnnn^rfnn*'^*o''?  ^"^"^^^^  the  additional  cost  of  the  65  cents  minimum  would  be 
$14,000,000  or  9.1  percent  of  the  1944  profits. 

Wage  costs  small  in  relation  to  total  costs 

l^J^iwL^f  * ^''^'^^''^u''  ""^  ^'^^"''.  ^^  P»*oduct.s  to  the  manufacturer  are  unusually 
hiTnw  ih  ^1"^  fiber-processmg  industries,  ranging,  with  one  exception,  weU 

below  the  percentage  which  prevails  in  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole 
industri^^^  ^  absorption  of  increased  wages  relatively  simple  in  thesi 

To  illustrate  what  a  small  factor  a  wage  increase  is  in  the  total  picture  we  use 
the  figure  of  a  general  20  percent  increase  in  wages.  Actu^Uv  the  wage  increa^ 
involved  m  the  65  cents  minimum  are  only  11  percent  of  the' present  wage  blS^ 
the  tobacco  mdustry  and  3  percent  in  the  food  and  beverage  industry 

In  manufacturing  generally,  16  percent— or  16  cents  out  of  every  dollar  received 
for  them  by  the  manufacturer-goes  to  wages.  A  20  percent  wage  increasl^ 
only  3.2  percent  of  the  value  of  the  products  at  the  manufacturing  level-lnd  o1 
course  much  less  at  the  retail  level. 

In  the  canning  industry,  the  percentage  of  wages  is  11  cents  out  of  the  manu- 
facturer s  selling  price-and  a  20  percent  wage  increase  is  therefore  a  little  over 
2  cents  of  the  total.  This  relationship  in  the  bulk  of  the  food  and  fiber  processhie 
industries  is  5  percent  or  less,  meaning  that  a  wage  increase  of  20  percent  woufdbl 
about  1  cent  of  the  value  to  the  manufacturer.  y^i^^^m  vvouia  oe 

In  cigars,  however,  the  proportion  is  21  percent,  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 

tllli'Z  ""J  '^''  '""^"^'^'^  ^'  ^"  t  ^^"^  ^^'''-     ^^'hen  products- are  made  bv  hand 
wages  of  course  are  a  more  substantial  item  of  cost.     The  relation  of  S^ges  to 

It  t'lfete'^"'''  ''  '^"^'"  ^"  ^''^'''  ^^'""  ^"  ^^^^*  4'  ^^I'^^'^^g'  ^"d  in  exhibft^ 

Expansion  expected 

pro^u^ct^on^*'  ^^""^^  ""^  ^^^'^  industries  are  in  relation  to  the  present  high  level  of 

FflMhfJ^nff  .rf?'-''  prospect  that   this  level  will   be   maintained  and   increased 
f^hl^!?         "  consumption  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  canned  foods  and  of 
tobacco  can  only  occur  if  the  country  fails  into  depression.     FaHure  to  establish 

cTusetoTchl  7:^Zr.  "''"  '"'  '^^^'^"^  ^^^'^^^^  ^'^"^^  ^^  aVontdlTu^^^ 
As  the  country  switches  from  a  war  to  a  peace  economv  we  have  everv  ri^ht  f^ 
fn  r  oXrLl  tV,T^.!:^:i^r  '"'^-*^'-  '^-^  -'-  .•nere^seTpToS'ua*^ 
Increaoing  productivity 

Calculating  the  cost  of  a  wage  increase  by  simple  arithmetic  at  one  nnint  in 
time  m  reality  exaggerates  the  final  effects  of  the  wage  iiicreas,.fnr^  S  ^    . 
to  consider  such  factors  as  increasing  productivity  anScienT'  ^     ** 

It  13  generally  conceded  that  this  tendency  wiU  be  strong  in  such  inH,„.r.o=  .. 
food  and  fiber  processing  in  the  postwar  vears  P«net.rflll„  if  111  ■  !"°"stries  as 
are  increased  and  oyertirL  paynS  general^  Sh&      ^'  """"""'"  "*«•» 

opel^r;  i^^t^Zmaf  Z^  ''oiiiliC^wi^rr^^^o^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  <5 

Cost  of  overtime  payments 

Although  the  union  cannot  estimate  the  direct  cost  of  the  inprpflso  ,'„  *i,« 
bill  due  to  time  and  one-half  pavments  after  40  hours  where  th^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

ously  been  paid    it  is  apparent  that  this  increasrcan  be  easily  absorbed 
profits,  also.     The  total  amounts  involved  would  most  cLtahilv  hp  l/^f tL     .k' 
increases  from  the  65-cent  minimum-and  even7f  thesrS^^ 
from  overtime  were  as  large  as  the  increases  from  fh«  fir^"     f^''^.^.^^^®  ^^^^ta 
would  still  be  only  a  small  froportL  orprofits  ^^'  ^^-'""^  minimum,  they 

In  outlining  the  picture  of  the  industries'  ability  to  oav    x^t^  nrp«onf  k  . 
brief  statement  industry  by  industry  in  which  the  Lahi^factoT.  a^re  seffo^h  V 
eluding  examples  of  plants  which  already  meet  the  conditions  VthePepi^rbi^ 
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1.  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CANNING  AND  PRESERVING 

The  canning  industry  is  characterized  in  the  past  10  years  by  sharply  increased 
profits  and  production  and  by  some  increase  in  wages.  All  sections  of  the  m- 
5„gtrv— including  the  sections  which  ciied  "ruin"  loudest  when  the  30-cent  njin- 
imum*  went  into  effect— have  weathered  the  increasing  wage  level  more  than 
comfortablv  Advance  to  an  industrv-wide  65  cents  minimum  wage  level  and 
payment  of  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  can  be  easily  supported  out  of  profits. 

Profits  have  increased  344  percent 

Profits  of  24  canned  and  frozen  food  companies  rose  from  a  level  of  $6,265,000 
in  1936-39  to  $27,794,000 — an  increase  of  344  percent.  Return  on  capital  in- 
creased from  5y2  percent  in  the  years  1936-39,  to  20  percent  in  1943.  (Source: 
War  Profits  Study  No.  11,  OPA.)  ^.      .,     ^      •  •       • 

Continued  expansion  of  the  industry  is  related  very  directly  to  rising  incomes. 
Use  of  canned  foods  is  a  mark  of  a  relatively  high  standard  of  living.  The  very 
poor  cannot  afford  much  fruit  and  vegetables  in  any  form.  It  has  been  estimated, 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  reports,  that  the  average  family  in  New  York  City 
uses  twice  as  much  canned  foods  as  does  an  average  farm  family  or  a  family  in 
the  South,  groups  where  incomes  are  generally  substandard. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  canned  vegetables  rose  from  about  14  pounds  per 
person  in  1920  to  over  25  pounds  per  person  in  1941.  Canned  fruit  consumption 
increased  from  11  pounds  per  person  in  1920  to  over  19  pounds  in  1941.  (Recent 
figures  are  not  revealing  since  they  include  only  civilian  per  capita  consumption.) 

This  steady  trend  upward  in  use  of  canned  foods  was  of  course  accompanied  by 
expanding  production— some  4,858,000,000  pounds  of  canned  fruits,  juices,  and 
vegetables  were  produced  in  1929;  this  had  increased  to  6,309,000,000  pounds  by 
1939;  and  to  10,049,000,000  pounds  in  1944. 
Examples  of  minimums  65  cents  and  over 

About  one-third  of  the  canning  industry  is  on  the  west  coast,  where  a  65-cent 
minimum  or  higher,  alreadv  prevails.  Generally  throughout  the  other  areas 
the  usual 'minimum  wage  is  still  only  45  to  50  cents,  with  the  exception  of  some 

union  canneries.  ,  ,._        „     ,  v.-  i.      xi. 

Although  the  level  of  wages  on  the  west  coast  has  traditionally  been  higher  than 
in  the  other  areas,  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  eastern,  midwestern, 
and  southern  areas.  The  big  Campbell  Soup  canneries  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
Chicago,  111.,  are  now  above  the  65-cent  level.  The  Gerber  baby  food  plant  in 
the  low-wage  area  of  Fremont,  Mich.,  has  finally  been  pushed  up  to  a  65.cent 
minimum  and  J.  J.  Gielow  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  Harbauer  Canning  Co.,  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  pay  a  70-  and  65-cent  minimum,  respectively,  in  spite  of  the  low 
level  of  food-processing  minimum  wages  in  those  States. 

Farm  wages  pushed  cannery  wages  up 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  fear  of  exerting  pressure  on  farm  wages  has  been  used 
as  an  argument  against  raising  cannery  wages  from  substandard  levels,  it  is  in- 
teresting that  in  the  war  period  the  shoe  has  been  on  the  other  foot.  The  canners 
were  pressured  into  seeking  increases  from  the  generally  rock  bottom  (40  cents) 
cannery  wages  because  of  more  attractive  farm  labor  wages  in  many  areas.  The 
Wage  and  Hour  Division's  1943  report  on  the  canning  industry  notes  that — 

"The  influence  of  farm  labor  rates  on  canning  labor  rates  for  the  1943  season 
has  already  been  a  cause  of  concern  to  many  in  the  industry.  The  Michigan 
Canners'  Association,  for  example,  petitioned  the  War  Labor  Board  at  its  Febru- 
arv  1943  convention  to  take  steps  to  raise  wages  in  the  canning  industry.  It 
no\ed  'the  sharp  advance  in  wages  of  farm  labor  within  the  State,  which  m  many 
sections  already  has  advanced  far  above  the  level  at  which  wages  in  the  canning 
factories  have  been  frozen.'  "  ,  ,  r>..    ,  •  x- 

As  the  result  of  such  petitions  from  a  number  of  State  cannery  associations 
throughout  the  lowest-wage  areas,  the  Wage  Labor  Board  granted  general  per- 
mission in  many  States  for  immediate  increases  for  the  1943  season.  Lsually 
permission  for  10-cent  wage  boosts  were  granted.  The  canners  were  not  re- 
quired to  go  through  the  usual  Board  procedure  of  obtaining  permission  in  each 

This  pressure  of  farm  wages  on  cannery  wages  had  already  taken  place  in 
Florida   as  the  Government  report  quoted  above  indicates: 

"At  the  request  of  the  Florida  Canners  Association,  the  War  Labor  Board  ap- 
proved a  wage  increase  of  25  cents  *  *  *.  This  wage  rate  affeoted  between 
9,000  and  10,000  workers  whose  prevailing  wage  rate  last  year  was  reported  as 
S7.6  cents  per  hour."     (Italics  supplied.] 
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The  history  of  the  application  of  the  35-  and  40-cent  minimum  to  the  canning 
industry  ha.<  a  bearing  on  the  present  question  of  a  65-cent  minimum  for  these 
earlier  increases  were  resisted  by  the  lowest  wage  sections  of  the  industry  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  they  may  be  expected  to  oppose  a  65-cent  minimum. 

The  union  is  therefore  including  in  this  record  an  analysis  of  application  of  the 
30-cent  minimum  which  shows  that  this  increase  probably  directly  benefitted  the 
industry— and  in  any  case,  surely  did  not  injure  it  (exhibit  6). 

This  anaylsis  pays  special  heed  to  the  tomato  canneries  of  the  Easteni  Shore 
(Tri-Statc  area  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia)  and  to  the  Ozarks  (Arkan- 
sas) industry  since  they  had  protested  the  "outrageous"  30-cent  level  most 
vehemently.  The  Maryland  tomato  canners  had  even  caused  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  to  make  a  special  study  of  their  canneries,  claiming  that  unless  the 
20-cent  wage  were  relaxed,  they  could  not  operate.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion concluded  that  the  canneries  needed  no  special  and  unusual  treatment. 
History  has  amply  born  out  this  conclusion. 

Some  canneries  paij  standard  overtime 

The  following  canneries  pay  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  a  week  (and  some 
after  8  hours  a  day) : 

Bergoust- Wilson,  Seattle,  Wash.;  California  Packing  Corp.,  Rochelle  and  De 
Kalb,  111.;  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Chicago,  111.;  Cherry  Growers 
Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.;  College  Inn,  Chicago,  111.;  Crystal  Canning/Frankfort! 
Mich.;  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich.;  J.  J.  Gielow,  Detroit,  Mich  • 
Harbauer  Canning,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Huston  &  Baetz,  Fullerton,  Calif.;  J.  C.  Morgan' 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  and  Sardik  Food  Products,  Lockport,  111.  ' 

First  success  in  winning  year-round  payment  of  time  and  one-half  after  40 
hours  came  in  the  Campbell  Soup  canneries  in  1941.  The  tomato  seasons  have 
come  and  gone  since,  with  the  usual  hectic  rush  and  long  hours  to  process  the 
tomatoes  as  they  rolled  in  from  the  farms.  The  only  difference  has  been  that  the 
workers  have  been  paid  extra  for  the  excessively  long  hours  of  work  necessary  to 
save  the  tomatoes  from  spoilage. 

The  company  has  pleaded  for  removal  of  the  year-round  overtime  pay  as  each 
successive  contract  came  up  for  negotiation.  They  plead  undue  hardship  and 
unfair  competition  since  most  other  canneries  are  not  paying  time  and  one-half 
in  peak  seasons.  *-  ^     o 

But  the  union  has,  of  course,  insisted  that  a  backward  step  is  no  way  to  solve 
the  problem.  Instead,  the  union  has  pushed  ahead  to  negotiate  similar  provisions 
in  other  canneries.  Sound  national  policy  requires  that  the  minimum  requirement 
of  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  be  applied  to  all  canneries  by  removal  of  the 
present  exemptions  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Since  wages  in  the  canning  industry  are  only  11  percent  of  the  value  of  product 
a  wage  increase  resulting  from  a  universal  65-cent  minimum  and  payment  of 
erTlI    "^  IS  even  easier  to  absorb  than  a  similar  increase  in  manufacturing  gen- 

w^^^ir^^n^^^^^JP  is  illustrated  for  the  canning  industry  by  the  1943  situation. 

wTf^ff  .  ?"vf^  w"''"'™'i"'TV'^^'''il^^^^^^^  s^"^^  29  percent  of  the  workers,  went 
into  eflTect,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  estimated  that  the  industry  waie  bill 
would  be  increased  by  SjU  percent.  Applying  the  labor  cost  factor,  this  meant 
only  a  four-tenths  of  1  percent  increase  in  relation  to  total  cost.  (And  since 
salaries  were  included  in  figuring  the  wage  cost  in  the  industry,  this  is  a  most 
conservative  estimate.)  "^ '       "*  ^»  »  "^'J^t 

Sucli  a  slight  increas^e  presents  virtually  no  problem  to  an  industry.  It  can  be 
absorbed  through  profits  and  increased  eflSciency,  as  pointed  out  above  in  the 
general  discussion  of  ability  to  pay.  ^'        h  ^^^  nuuv^i  m  me 

2.    PACKING  SHEDS 

•The  packing-shed  industry  is  highly  competitive.  Commercial  packing  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  so  that  the  produce  can  be  shipped  to  distant  markets  which 
are  national.  Important  areas  of  the  main  sections  of  this  industry  are  already 
paying  a  65-cent  minimum  wage.  They  have  supported  sharp  wage  increases  in 
recent  years,  partly  influenced  by  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  found  sections  of  the  industry  resting  complacently  at  such  wage  levels 
than  10-  and  15-cent  hourly  wages  were  not  uncommon. 

65  cents  prevails  in  California  citrus-packing  sheds 

California,  the  largest  section  of  the  citrus  industry,  is  today  Davinc  a  6'i-r*»nf 
minimum  with  the  exception  of  about  2,000  "learners"  employed  in  the  southern 
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region.  Upward  of  32,000  workers  are  employed  in  California.  In  central 
California  the  5,000  workers  have  a  74-cent  minimum  wage.  «^^,^v;^«+^iv 

In  the  Floridk  industry  a  50-cent  minimum  s  general  f^^t^.^^^^f^^^^^^^f^^ 
25,000  workers.  Wage  levels  in  Texas,  the  smallest  section  of  the  industry  with 
«nrne  5  000  workers,  are  the  lowest.  ,  , .  ^     r        j 

The  wage  bill  is  k  small  proportion  of  the  packing-shed  operating  cost-found 
to  be  only  9  percent  in  1939  when  the  effects  of  the  30-cent  minimum  were  studied 
bv  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  It  was  estimated  that  an  increase  in  the  wage 
bfll  of  3«,^o  percent  necessary  to  establish  the  30-cent  minimum  would  increase 
Te  packing-shed  operating  cost,  therefore,  by  only  f  out  four-tenths  of  1  percent ; 
that  is  less  than  4  mills  per  dollar  of  operating  costs.  (See  exhibit  7,  at  end  for 
the  average  hourly  earnings  and  percentage  of  cost  figures,  by  areas  as  well  as 

totals.) 

Shed  workers  are  factory  workers 

The  citrus  interests  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  campaigning  to  limit  wage 
increases  and  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Ac  .  They  have  at- 
Spted  to  establish  that  this  is  essentially  an  "agricultnral"  industry  and  in 
anTcase  that  wage  gains  would  cause  hardship  on  the  "farmers."  (It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  the  bil  citrus  growers,  at  least,  as  farmers  in  the  usual  sense  of 
family  farming.     The  big  operators  are  essentially  businessmen  and  substantial 

"""The  notion  of  "agricultural  work"  should  have  been  put  to  rest  once  and  for 
all  when  a  Government  committee  sent  to  investigate  labor  relations  in  the 
FforTda^ndustry,  made  this  conclusion,  quoted  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division's 

■^'''^ile^pl\?i^^^^^  distinctly  industrial  labor.     They  are  used 

in  cleaning,  grading,  and  packing  fruit.  They  are  factory  workers,  skilled  and 
unSd  carrying  on  routinized  operations.  They  are  the  adjuncts  of  belt 
conveyors  mechairical  graders  and  other  typically  industrial  machmery    *    *    *. 

Around  60  percent  of  the  citrus  production  is  handled  by  cooperatives  formed 
by  the  growers  This  fact  has  been  used  to  encourage  the  idea  that  increased 
wage  costs  mean  less  return  to  the  grower  for  his  crop.  o      ^       a     -4-  ;« 

Tn  an  analvsis  of  this  situation- quoted  at  length  in  exhibit  «.  at  end-it  is 
demonstrated  that  absorption  of  a  cost  increase  is  essentially  no  different  for 
coreratives  than  for  ordinaty  operators.  This  analysis  of  cooperatives  m  the 
citrus  industry  points  out  that  actually  cooperatives  have  a  greater  possibility 
than  other  operators  of  achieving  absorption  of  increased  costs  through  increased 
efficiency  in  operation  of  the  packing  shed.  (The  most  important  point  in  any 
case,  is  that  wages  are  only  a  tiny  fraction  in  the  total  cost  picture.) 
Major  fruit  and  vegetable  area  pays  over  65  cents 

Union  contracts  covering  the  22,000  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  shed 
workers  in  California  and  Arizona  all  call  for  minimum  rates  well  above  65  cents, 
in  fact  the  minimum  rates  run  from  75  to  90  cents  an  hour.  Minimum  rates  m 
the  tomato-packing  industry  in  Florida  are  also  above  65  cents.  While  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  several  packing  houses  have  recently  started  to  pay 

''"The  lo;j^r"41rse?tionfof  this  highly  competitive  industry  covering  products 
such  as  lettuce,  carrots,  melons,  pears,  tomatoes,  without  question  can  easily 
pay  a  65  cent  minimum  wage.  The  unusually  favorably  relationship  of  wages 
to  costs  is  similar  to  that  in  the  citrus  industry. 

Overtime  in  the  sheds 

In  the  California- Arizona  union  contracts  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  sheds 
(covering  some  22,000  workers)  and  in  some  of  the  Texas  shed  contracts   where 
organization  has  onlv  recently  started,  the  8-hour  day  has  been  established 
Workers  are  paid  time  and  one-half  after  8  hours  a  day.     The  union  contracts 
in  CaUfornia  and  Arizona  in  addition  call  for  time  and  one-half  for  work  between 

^  Th^'oTcking^h^d  industry  of  Florida— both  in  the  tomato  and  other  vegetable 
sheds  a^d  in  pacing  citrus,  takes  full  advantage  of  the  exemption  periods,  which 
in  practice  means  that  they  pay  no  overtinie  rates.       .  ,      . 

The  packing-shed  citrus  industry  of  Cahfornia  is  virtually  on  the  same  b^is. 
with  the  exception  of  the  central  region  which  employs  some  5,000  packing-shed 
workers  Here,  overtime  has  been  established  after  8  hours  a  day  and  aft^r 
6  Dm  But  in  the  southern  area  where  about  27,000  citrus  packmg-shed  workers 
are  employed,  the  situation  matches  that  in  Florida— the  shippers  are  undisturbed 
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in  their  traditional  policy  of  working  people  any  hours  they  choose  without  extra 
payments  or  any  sort. 

3.    TOBACCO    INDUSTRIES 

Cigarettes 

r^r^fJa  ^.^"5^^trated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  big  companies  and  notoriously 
prohtable,  it  is  a  disgrace  that  the  cigarette  industry  does  not  pay  as  good  or 
time^V'3«  90^''  ?^^^'  manufacturing  industries.     ActuaUy,   at  the  present 

^Sw  t^^^l  ^^  *^^"*',  P^'  ^''"'  ^^''-  ^  ^^-^^"t  minimum  is,  therefore,  an  espe- 
cially  modest  proposal  in  connection  with  this  industry 

in  7i.n\^  o^.*?®  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  cigarette  industry  were  56  cents, 
m  contrast  to  an  average  of  64  cents  in  manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole-^ 
y  cents  below  the  average,  an  average  which  of  course  includes  the  low-paid 

industries  along  with  the  others.  ^ 

By  1944,  cigarette  average  hourly  earnings  had  risen  to  76  cents,  but  averaee 

earnings  in  industry  as  a  whole  were  $1.02  an  hour,  a  spread  of  26  cents. 

£l-percent  rate  of  return  on  capital 

Profits  of  five  big  corporations,  which  account  for  about  90  percent  of  the 

^92  S^n'i^n''-^  cigarettes  and  for  all  practical  purposes  are  the  indu^ry?  averaged 

ffnl^jT  T-*?^  y^^""^  1936-39      Return  on  net  worth  was  at  the  tidy  rate  of 

One  result  of  the  high  level  of  profits  in  the  cigarette  industry  has  bepn  f hp 
payment  of  lush  salaries  to  the  high  officials.     oStstandinrcas?  is  Georee  W 
Hill,  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co     makers  of  T  .,pW  %^S^I^    v-' 

alTstoihofn"''^  frl^'f  ^"H  *^'^«  f  "m  whaWerTisfncomt^mfy"  ave  bSn 
?lf  stockholder  (It  should  be  remembered  that  salaries  are  deducted  afa 
cost,  before  profits  are  figured.)     Another  example  is  the  paymenrof  $100  085 

Reynolds  'In^'lMr''  '"  *"'  ^"'""^  "^  '''^"'^''  °'  »"«  ^°«^d  "f  directors  of 

Labor  costs  only  2y2  percent  of  total 

KtrnibfcinTA^  'V^^:^  th^£F^V^^i  fp 

everv  dollar'«  wnr+h  r^f  «;„„  1*  ""ly  aiwui  ^/2  percent.  That  means  that  for 
paid^"o'^ci^r4tT'minufLZfng°atorr-*"'*'^  "'  '  cent-$0.00225-would  be 
advanouiK  to  a  65-cent  minimum  will  be  an  easy  aLomplishment  fw  the  indntlrl^ 

the  union  has  under  contract  is  the  Rev"iZls  f^o    (r.t.^^^^  cigarette  company 
N.  C,  the  biggest  plant  of  them  a^  now^em^ov^n^  ibo^  toOO  workers  "^^T^' 
bulk  of  the  cigarette  plants  were  previously  organized  by  the  AFL.) 
Industry  now  below  65-cent  minimum 

Although  our  union  has  made  substantial  wage  eains  in  its  1  v^nr^  r.f  k«       •   • 
experience  with  Reynolds,  we  have  been  unable  to  est abyhtL^T^^'L^^^^ 
because-so   the   company   claims-of   the   ^my't^^et^^^^^^^ 
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minimum  has  been  raised  from  the  40  cents  which  prevailed  in  1943,  to  55  cei^s 
today.  Establishment  of  a  national  65-cent  minimum  will  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty in  the  entire  industry.  ,  ,    ^  , ,  . ^    „  ..u 

Average  wages  in  1940  varied  only  3^  cents  as  between  the  regions,  w^th 
average  wages  still  around  the  55-cent  level.  Detailed  figures  would  show  that 
the  current  average  level  of  around  75  cents  would  not  vary  much  either,  with 
the  exception  of  North  Carolina  which  would  show  a  slightly  higher  range  because 
of  the  influence  of  recent  wage  negotiations  with  the  Reynolds  Co. 

Below  are  the  1940  figures  which  show  the  geographical  distribution  of  ttie 
plants  and  of  the  common  wage  level.  These  hourly  figures  run  a  few  cents 
bSow  the  regular  series  of  BLS  figures  which  we  generally  quote  (see  exhibit  2, 
at  end)  because  the  regular  series  include  overtime  rates  in  the  average,  while 
the  figures  below  are  derived  from  a  special  study  which  took  actual  rates  Ihey 
also  run  over  2,000  below  the  total  employment  figure  in  1940  because  the  very 
smallest  plants  were  not  included  in  the  study  below. 

Hourly  earnings  of  cigarette  workers,  by  regions,  December  1940 


All  regions 

North  Carolina 

Virdnia  and  Kentucky 
Other  States 


Number  of 
plants 


23 


Number  of 
workers 


4 

8 

11 


Hourly 
earnings 


25, 425 


12. 891 

10,837 

1,697 


Cents 
55. 


56.1 
54.5 
57.7 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

One  immediate  byproduct  of  a  65  cent  minimum  wage  will  be  that  the  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  cities  in  which  these  industries  are  located  wiU 
be  benefited  by  having  at  least  some  of  the  swollen  profits  from  the  plants  turned 
into  community  channels,  through  higher  earnings  of  the  cigarette  workers. 

Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff 

Manufacture  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  is  closely  related  to 
the  cigarette  industrv.  About  one-half  of  the  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and 
snuff  was  manufactured  in  1939  in  ciagrette  factories  In  the  separate  tobacco 
factories,  there  were  9,202  wage  earners,  and  a  little  over  8  000  ^^  1944.  The 
eight  largest  producers  employ  75  percent  of  the  workers,  and  81  percent  of  the 
product  is  manufactured  in  22  factories. 
Hourly  earnings  S6  cents  below  national  factory  average 

The  8  to  9  thousand  wage  earners  are  generally  at  a  lower  level  even  than  the 
cigarette  workeis.  In  1939,  the  average  hourly  earnings  were  51  een*s ;  that  is. 
13  cents  below  the  average  for  all  manufacturing  industry;  and  m  1944  although 
average  wages  had  risen  to  67  cents,  they  were  by  now,  36  cents  below  the  general 

*''\vSs''^iif  \9\'o''on%he  average  were  55  cents  for  smoking-tobacco  ^^rkers, 
53  cents  for  snuff  workers,  and  49  cents  for  chewing-tobacco  workers— with  some 
40  percent  of  the  workers  in  this  group  making  less  than  40  cents.  ...^^ 

\Vages  are  8.6  percent  of  value  of  products  m  this  branch  of  the  tobacco  industry 
which  means  that  the  effect  of  a  wage  increase  is  small  in  the  toj^l  picture  In- 
troduction of  the  40-cent  minimum,  even  in  this  low-paid  industry  "creased 
wages  by  only  l^/io  percent,  which  was  a  mere  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  manu- 

'""T^^^Z^^ts'^^^sX^^  for  the  bulk  of  the  workers  at^the 
big  smoking  and  chewing  plant  of  P.  Lorillard  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  which 
emplo^^some  800  workers-which  is  the  only  separate  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  factory  under  contract  with  the  Union  +T.^^ncrhr.ii+ 

But  there  is  every  reason  whv  the  65-cent  minimum  should  prevail  throughout 
the  indus^Ty  organized  and  unorganized.  As  in  the  cigarette  industry  proper 
tWs  modest^level  is  long  overdue,  and  can  be  supported  more  than  comfortab  y 
bv  the  industrv.  Profits  of  the  six  largest  companies  stood  at  $10,936  OUU  in 
1943  vie  ding  15  percent  on  net  worth.  (Source:  "War  Profits  Study  No.  11," 
OPA.)'    These  companies,  together  with  the  cigarette  companies— whose  extraor- 
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dinarily  large  earnings  have  already  been  ^reported— manufacture  the  great  bulk 
of  the  products  in  this  section  of  the  tobacco  industry. 

Leaf  tobacco  dealers 

Leaf-tobacco  dealers  comprise  the  third  section  of  the  tobacco  industry.  It 
was  a  notorious  "10  cents  an  hour"  industry  back  in  the  1930's.  These  are  the 
leaf  houses,  or  stemmeries,  where  the  work  is  hard,  dirtv,  and  unhealthy.  The 
air  IS  often  humid  and  always  dirtv.  Around  40,000  people  work  for  wages  in 
this  section  of  the  industry.  Some  15,000— more  than  one-third  of  the  total— are 
employed  by  the  cigarette  factories.     The  rest  work  for  independent  leaf  houses. 

Ihe  55-cent  mniimum  has  been  established  in  several  of  the  leaf  houses  in 
Wmston-Salem,  N.  C,  and  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  leaf -house  workers  were  16  cents  in  1935. 
T  u^  ^^  averages— many  were  paid  less  than  that.  As  the  result  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  these  workers  had  attained  the  "tremendous"  average  of 
32  cents  by  1940. 

Absorbed  100  percent  wage  increase  in  5  years 

The  industry  had  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  this  100  percent  increase  in  its  wage 
level  in  5  years.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  when  it  was  reporting  on  the  possi- 
bihties  of  a  40-cent  minimum,  soberly  notes  that  this  increase  in  earnings  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  total  employment."  It  could  be  stated  without 
fear  of  exaggeration  that  this  industry,  along  with  the  cigarette  branch  from  which 
It  is  inseparable,  still  seems  to  manage  to  operate,  in  spite  of  the  bold  step  of  a 
40-cent  minimum  in  1942,  and  further  increases  in  union  plants  since 
1  R  1  ?*  available  profit  figures  for  this  industry  are  for  1935  and  for  only  the 

15  largest  leaf  dealers.  These  show  a  13  percent  return  on  investment  in  1935 
Ihe  Wage  and  Hour  report  (referred  to  above)  comments  that  although  by  no 
means  all  of  the  eaf  houses  are  included  in  this  figure,  "the  figures  presented  indi- 
cate that  profits  have  been  substantial  at  least  in  the  case  of  those  dealers  handling 
a  large  part  of  the  leaf  tobacco  crop  which  is  not  purchased  directly  by  manufac- 
turing companies."  (Profits  on  the  leaf  operations  performed  bv  the  cigarette 
companies  themselves  are  of  course,  included  in  the  profits  of  the  c  garette 
companies,  reported  above.)  v^igaretie 

*>,il*r^  T?''''!^"  *^'^  industry  have  been  denied  extra  overtime  payments— and 
those  located  in  the  area  of  production  have  been  denied  both  the  wages  and  hours 
guaranties  of  tiie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  an  industry  where  they  mavbl 
without  work  for  3  to  6  months  in  a  year,  the  workers  find  their  earnings  She? 
limited  through  failure  to  grant  complete  coverage  of  the  law.  '"^^  '^"^^^^^ 

Green  leaf  exemption  not  used  at  biggest  plant 
Tobacco  workers  not  fully  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  those 

^ITJ  ^4  ""V'''^  ""'  stemming  green  tobacco.  Such  operations  have  been 
granted  14- week  seasonal  exemption 

SaJ^m  *N  r^' hf //r  ^h^«V!?^kers  in  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  factories  in  Winston- 
fealem,  A.  C.,  have  been  paid  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  a  week  in  soite  of 
the  seasonal  exemption.  This  has  removed  an  inequalitv  that  is  erpecially  an^^^^^^ 
ent  when  green-stemming  and  dry-stemming  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  same 
factories.  The  operations  are  identical.  Yet  workers  on  the  green  operaS 
get^less  pay  than  the  other  workers  when  the  overtime  exemption  is  used 
nn^  h'TT  'TA^i!^'^"'  °^  6^  ^^"*«  ^"  hour  and  minimum  oveSe  pav  of  time  and 

fn!:^^?!^''".^^  *'^"'?  ^  ^'^^^  '^h«"^d  P^^^'^il  ^«^  all  workers  inThe  t/bacco^ndus- 
tries— without  exceptions  or  exemptions.  tooacco  mdus- 

Cigars 

h.7o^f  ^  ^r  ^""""^  ^^'^^?.  P^^'P!^  employed  in  the  cigar  industry,  which  is  dominated 
cta^rs^^aSctSTrh^et^^t?;^'"^^  ^^^^  ''  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^  tota?'nZK 

increased  mechanization  of  the  large  companies,  which  hkd  result^ed  inTnSed 
production,  the  average  wage  of  cigar  workers  was  67  cents,  compared  to  $1  02^^n 
hour  m  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole.  '  t^omparea  to  ^i.{)^  an 

Profits  almost  tripled 

Profits  of  the  nine  large  cigar  corporations  have  soared.     In  the  vears  1 9*^6-^0 
these  nine  cigar  companies  averaged  profits  of  $5,145,000.     The  retur^  on  net 
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worth  was  8.4  percent.  By  1943,  profits  had  reached  $|3  902  ^00^^^^^  the  per- 
centage  return  on  net  worth  had  risen  to  20.5  percent,  according  f.^J^^'.-^^^ 
Many  of  the  plants  which  make  cigars  by  hand  already  P^Y  ^lie  &5-cent  minimum 
and  mor^for  instance,  in  the  New  York  City  hand  cigar  mdusfry  1^^^^^^^% 
nants  which  produce  machine-made  cigars,  in  spite  of  gains  since  1940  when  4» 
nercrnt  of  tL  w^^^^^^^  received  less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  the  mmmaum  rate  of 
fif  rpnts  has  not  been  attained.  Hiring  rates  still  are  commonly  only  40 
nnd  4?cents  an  hour  In  view  of  the  high  profits  which  these  companies  have 
made  an^theMgh  percentage  return  on  net  worth,  cost  of  the  65-cent  minmium 
should  be  easily  absorbed  by  the  cigar  industry. 

4.  FISH    CANNINTG 

The  hichlv  seasonal  fish-canning  industry  is  a  low-paid  industry  as  a  whole. 
Most  fiKanner^  workers  are  in  a  highly  unfavorable  position  to  earn  a  living 
l^  I  ?rV.^f  RiibVtandard  Average  hourly  wages  paid  fish-cannery  workers  were 
r^ow  as  32  cen^tf fn  I9I3  in  th?Mfbile,  All,  re|ion^  In  1943,  the  average  hour  y 
Parni^rfor  manufacturing  industrv  as  a  whole  was  96  cents.  Thus  one  group 
ofworkei^  i^this  industry-in  Mobile,  Ala.-were  making  64  cents  less  than  the 
average  f^r  other  factory  workers.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  profits  m 
the  food  industry  rose  to  unprecedented  heights  during  the  past  few  years. 

No  need  for  special  treatment  ,  ,.  ,     , 

ThP  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  has  established  a  minimum 
rat?of  80  ceirL  hour      The  Northern  Packing  Corp.,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif 
navs  a  69-cent  minimum  and  the  Alaska  salmon  industry  \nvovmg  some  7,000 
Workers    has  for  several  years  paid  well  above  the  65-cent  level  on  both  hourly 

'%i  ^^SS^  i^e^Sr:1.ot^thrvl'ttVt  and  the  Alaska  salmon 
industry  go  beyond  the  minimum-hours  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 

^'Tht'^total  exemption  of  this  industry  from  wages  and  hours  provisions  of  the 
Fair  I  abor  StaiXds  Act  is  wholly  unjustified.  The  Pepper  bill  logically  pro- 
pSes  dtconthm^^^^^      special  treatment  of  one  of  our  manufacturing  industries. 

5.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

There  are  about  58,000  workers  employed  in  the  dairy-products  industry; 
19  OOO^n  better  manuacture;  6,000  in  cheese  production;  16  000  in  evaporated 
and  condensed  mHk,  and  17,000  in  ice-cream  manufacture.  Wages  are  generally 
subst^ndLd  and  th^  bulk  of  the  workers  are  guaranteed  no  overtime  payments 
becair^fof  th^vear^^^^  exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for 

thp"firet  processing  of  milk,  whey,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  into  dairy  products 

In  1939^  whe^  ?he  hmirly  average  paid  in  manufacturing  industry  as  a  who  e 
was  64  centi  48  cents  were  paid  for  butter-manufacture  workers,  and  62  cents 
?of  ice-cream-mLufacture  workers.  In  1944,  the  manufacturing  mdustry  aver- 
ige  harrXh^d  $1.02,  but  the  average  in  dairy  products  rem^^^^^^^ 
oonts  a  difference  of  29  cents  an  hour.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tne  pronts 
of  the  ?ood  industry  as  a  whole  had  gone  up  to  a  new  high,  and  the  whole  dairy 
hidustry  was  in  an^especially  favorable  competitive  position  because  of  mcreased 
demand  for  its  products. 
qypical  plants  pay  overtime  after  40  hours  •     r?     a  a.. 

Although  the  union  has  only  one  dairy  contract-at  Dow  Cheese  in  Fond  du 
Lac    \\ls.7which  provides  a  65-cent  minimum-some  progress  has  been  made  m 

P«5tablishinff  overtime  after  40  hours  a  week.  .  .     ^   r^        .-       n^ 

Such  ovfrti^e  condit^  more  favorable  ones-^xist   at   Carnation   Co.. 

Cambridge  Sp^ng^  Pa. -Dolly  Madison.  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Dow  Cheese,  Fond  du 
La^wt  Hoard's  Crekmeries,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  and  at  SteUa  Cheese,  South 
Range^  Mich.-the  last  as  the 'result  of  a  recent  War  Labor  Board  case  which 

ouUhf  UnftS^^^^^  typical  and  serve  to  demonstrate  that  this  industry 

^^UcTaS^d  ^^'^^i^T^^^^^^  minor  role  in  the  total  cost  of  the  dairy 
industries  Thl  wage  bill  for  butter  and  cheese  manufacture  is  only  4  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  product  to  the  manufacturer;  for  evaporated  and  condensed 
milk   only  5  percent;  and  for  ice-cream  manufacture,  only  6  percent. 
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6.    GRAIN   PROCESSING 

ihli^  grain-processing  industry,  which  includes  some  60,000  workers  engaged  in 

hardTv'be'arct'e d^'brth^/T''^  'Tf^'  ^1?^^^^^  ''^'^'^^  ^"^  blended  flouf^ud 
favorLlP  of  « n  fho  •'  i  ^.  Pepper  bill.  Its  profit  position,  moreover,  is  the  most 
lavorable  of  all  the  mdustries  under  consideration  here. 

Would  hardly  be  affected  by  Pepper  bill 

^.^l\^u   ^^g^^increases  as  a  result  of  the  65-cent  minimum  would  be  very  small 
«?£foT"^  '\t^''  cereal-preparations  branch  in  which  average  hourly  eari^n^ 
already  run  95  cents  an  hour.     The  flour  industry  is  similar  IstSyrnrelf 

Srr^f^M     ly^  ^  scattered  flour  mills  in  small  towns.     However  even  a  small-town 
"nZstJ^'^p^Ttr'  ''  P""^"*  °"  "^*  ^«^"''  "--<»■"«  to  the  OpIl!^d?o?wi^ 

7.    COTTONSEED    OIL   AND    COMPRESSES 

Rock-bottom  wages. 

hourly  rate  for  mmmfactur  ng  inditrv  as^whole'  T'l'^"^  *''"  ^'-"^  *^«"«« 
industry  are  apparent  'nausiry  as  a  whole,  the  low  wage  levels  of  this 

ers'^fa  sTmfar':'"*"'  '"  *''"  cotton-compress  industry,  involving  some  22,000  work- 
cent"  *an  hof,r''''R!.fT'ir'^l°'  California  and  Arizona  minimum  wages  are  70 

T>t.rt\o15Lisfi^*p  "d  fta?  g^'oV?nd1ntort"h"?^^^^^^^ 

seed-oil-mill  rates  are  only  now  re^chin^  !?,„«?„  ,°.'"?*-«<"?P,'-«««  and  "otton- 

recent  War  Labor  Board^Sy^rs^ubftlndfrdTay  '  '"""""^  *""'  """' 

Rler^^his  Te"nn"' Non7LHtfe''^^c^  t*J'"^''SV^*  ^'"'<=y«  Cotton  Oil  Milb  in 
Oil  in*^  Memphis  Federal  Comn^ess\i^'nM«  S'^*'''''^?*' A*^'  *"''  »'  »«  Soto 
Perkins  Oil,''Memphis;  and  Sw^T  Cotton  SSrkl'emphis         ^'""'"''''  ^"^P^'^' 

Plants  where  overtime  is  paid 

AcIts'Tp'ratTd^rf^Tr^heTd^^^^^^^^  Sn^^f ""  "'  *^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Standards 

compress  workers      Overtime  mvaf^Pr  In  h^^^     ""  ""'^^f  ?^  ^°**^"  ^'^  ""»  and 
howfver,  in  thrcompress  l^du^st^y  ^of  ^M^p^T^  ^^^".  established, 

California  and  Houston,  Tex.  ^viempnis,   lenn.,  and  in  union  plants  in 

While  time  and  one-half  after  48  hours  a  week  has  bepn  P«f  nhu.i,  a  • 
of  union  contracts  in  the  cottonseed  oil  induTtrv   ihl  ^o  "      ^^blished  ma  number 
in  the  contracts  with  Buckeye^rMemDhis   W  ^«^^«  ^^^y 

As  in  other  food  and  fiber  proceSfAdusfrL  ^""""h  ^""^  Charlotte, 

proportion  of  the  total-oniraCtTpefcent  hftEo7f o^^  "^^f ^'  ^'S  «"^^  ^  «™^ 
that  wage  increases  are  a  mLorTactofinlhe  total%'o1^^^^^^^^^ 

pro'lrcf^^dreTt'ol^^^^^^^^^  't;^l%r^ts::^.^^^^^^^^^  -r  1  ^^-rushe.' 
the  ability  of  the  cottonseed  oil  mills  to  ab'so^^bTn"creaIe'd\lg^e  tTsVu^t'^S^^irfitS' 
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The  margin  has  risen  from  $12.47  in  the  1938-39  season,  \^en  the  25-cent  mini- 
nium  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  first  went  into  effect,     (bee  exhibit  9, 

at  end.) 

Summary 

The  question  of  amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  must  be  viewed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  welfare.  By  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
to  65  cents  an  hour  immediately,  to  be  raised  to  75  cents  in  2  years,  and  by  removing 
certain  exemptions  now  in  the  act,  an  important  contribution  will  have  been  made 

to  the  economy  of  our  Nation:  t  u        a     ^;^« 

1.  Buying  power  will  be  increased,  a  necessary  step  to  assure  full  production 

and  employment;  and  ,  ,       .,.  ,  .        j    • 

2  We  will  have  a  guaranty  that  American  families  whose  breadwinner  is 
employed  in  the  industries  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  at  least 
en iov  a  bare  minimum  American  standard  of  living. 

If' we  do  not  now  move  forward  in  our  minimum  wage  policy — and  m  other 
related  measures  proposed  in  other  bills  before  Congress— we  will  most  surely 
return  to  prewar  levels  of  employment  and  income.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  look  to  Congress  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  which  would  mean  unemploy- 
ment for  millions,  shrinkage  of  farm  markets,  falling  off  in  income  of  professional 
people  and  business  men.  Our  men  returning  from  the  armed  ^^vices  ^^ghU^ 
expect  a  chance  to  work  and  prosper,  as  do  all  the  people  The  $40,000,000,000 
income  gap  left  by  termination  of  war  production  must  be  filled;  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  contributes  to  this. 

In  the  industries  for  which  we  speak  directly,  some  400,000  out  of  800,000 
workers  would  be  directly  affected  by  the  65-cent  minimum  wage.  Around 
1  000  000  workers  in  these  and  related  industries,  and  the  seamen,  would  be 
affected  by  removing  exemptions  on  coverage  as  proposed  by  the  Pepper  bill. 

These  industries  have  for  no  good  reason  existed  as  class  B  wage  industries. 
Today  for  example,  with  the  average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  industries 
at  $1  02  the  average  earnings  in  canning  and  preserving  are  25  cents  below  this 
figure  cigar  wages  are  35  cents  below,  and  cottonseed  oil  mill  workers  make  49 
cents  per  hour  less  than  the  average  American  industrial  worker.  Moreover  the 
wage  gap  between  these  and  other  industries  has  widened  since  1939.  It  is  high 
time  that  food  and  fiber  processing  industries  ceased  to  be  substandard  wage 
industries      A  more  adequate  national  minimum  wage  will  contribute  to  this  ena. 

Nor  should  workers  in  these  industries  be  denied  the  minimum  guaranty 
of  time  and  one-half  after  40  hours  a  week.  At  present,  workers  engaged  m 
first  processing  of  dairy  products  and  cotton  compress  and  cottonseed  oil  miU 
workers  (as  well  as  other  groups)  are  denied  overtime  payments. 

Cannery  and  packing-shed  workers  are  exempt  from  overtime  payments  for 
14  weeks  over  3  months  each  year.  Fish  cannery  workers  are  wholly  exempt 
from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  well  as  workers  in  the  so-called  area  of 

^^In^addk'ion,  seasonal  workers,  such  as  cannery,  packing-shed  workers,  and 
others,  need  not  be  paid  time  and  one-half  until  after  12  hours  a  day  and  56 
hours  a  week  for  another  14  weeks.  This  means  total  denial  of  overtime  benefits 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  workers  for  28  weeks  of  every  year.  We 
propose  that  S.  1349  be  amended  to  remove  this  seasonal  exemption  also. 

Removal  of  the  area  of  production  exemption  is  particularly  essential  because 
this  provision  is  unadministrable,  has  no  practical  economic  justification,  ana  in 
practice  has  severely  disrupted  competitive  relationships  among  employers  in  the 

Coverage  is  especially  important  in  these  industries  where  the  chances  of 
getting  year-round  work  are  slim— and  where  long  hours  are  frequently  necessary 
to  process  perishable  products.  The  principle  of  extra  pay  for  hours  over  40 
hours  a  week  is  a  good  American  principle.  It  should  not  be  denied  for  the  fast, 
exhausting  work  in  canneries  and  other  food  and  fiber  Processing  operations 

Farmers  would  benefit  by  breaking  the  class  B  treatment  of  the  food  and  fiber 
processing  workers.  Farmers'  markets  depend  on  buying  power  and  especially 
on  incomes  of  the  lowest  paid  workers  who  turn  increased  wages  largely  mto  more 
food.  And  directly,  members  of  farm  families  often  work  in  food  Procf^/^g 
plants  for  part  of  the  year,  to  piece  out  their  income  But  in  spite  of  this,  low 
wages  and  exemptions  in  these  industries  are  frequently  defended  in  the  name  of 
farmers.     Such  special  pleading  ill  serves  the  farmers  and  damages  the  national 

^^  CcTst  of  increasing  the  minimum  and  removing  exemptions  can  easily  be  absorbed 
by  these  industries      Profits  in  the  food  industries  stood  at  $969,000,000  in  1944 
an  increase  of  217  percent  over  the  1936-39  level.    The  increase  in  the  wage  bill 
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food'and  L';?rage™in"drrv  ""'^^  ^  '"'^  '^^^  ^"'"'  "'  ''''  ''^^  P^^^^^  ''  *^« 

Tobacco  industry  profits  in  1944  were  $154,000,000.  and  the  cost  of  the  65-cent 

minimum  would  be  only  9Mo  percent  of  this  amount.  * 

total  manuficf  Jrin^"'.'!.^?' ''''^?f  "^  industries,  wages  are  only  about  5  percent  of 
ranninTo^H  ^  ^^^^^-  J^  IS  even  lower  for  cigarettes,  somewhat  higher  for 

cann  nl  rotff.^^T'''^'    -^"^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  «^  manufacturers'  sale  |rice  in 

w«lf  ff  ward-looking  national  policy  on  production,  empCmenffaZ  prices 
wages  etc.,  we  can  look  for  steady  expansion  of  the  food  /nd  fiber  ZceS 
even'^the  hirwlr"'"  *^  f^™/*  ^f!^""'  ^"^  depression.  With  this  exparSon  o^e? 
co^ts  are  u^derHnod^^^Wfth'^''  *^'  prospects  of  easily  absorbing  increased  wage 
fffiof  ?^  "nofrlined  With  expansion  comes  spread  ng  of  other  costs  increased 
effic  encies  which  include  increased  labor  productivity  '  '"'''^^^^^d 

anooi  I"  ?J^?.r  ^"^  ^^^^  PFOcessing  industries  there  are  already  plants  and 
areas  where  the  65-cent  minimum  is  in  effect,  and  where  time  a^d  one  half  after 
40  hours  a  week  (or  better)  has  been  established  year-round  in  sp  te  of  exemntion« 
nJ  ttr -T'  ^^^  .^^^^^  Standards  Act.  This  is  added  evSce  of  the  abmtv 
of  these  industries  to  comply  with  the  standards  set  up  in  S  1349  and  dtmon 
strates  that  the  proposals  in  this  bill  are  both  desirable  and  highly  pracUcal 

Exhibits 
o    ^^'"'''^'■^  employed  in  FTA  industries. 

whole"  '"""^  *"'*  ^^'  processing  industries  compared  to  manufacturing  as  a 

l'  I'un^XrZr'lltt'^^^J^rZ^^^  -"'"-  *°  --rage  and  exemptions 

:  siSFis  as^^^— -»ir— 

7    rfil^^  ""-^  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  on  the  canning  industrv 

7.   Citrus  industry  average  hourly  earnings  and  relation' o?^;^^' to  production 

q'   Mrj'^'"^K7  *''*''",  packing  houses  in  relation  to  incidence  of  costs 

'■  't'^".^::fZtL'ZeS'Zl,t^r^^,l  ■''''  -«-tS  avtlge  value  of 

EXH.B„  l.-„W.e.  en„,oye,  .^^r^jW^.,.  ,„.,..>,  ,„  „,«..  ,,.  „„.,„ 

Industrv:  Number  of 

F,^L^"ni,^«^^!':':  !''"""■«  '"""  ""-'^"'^ '  CoOO 

Butter  and  cheese  production  ^0'  ^00 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  ^^'  ^^ 

Ice-cream  manufacture                  '~~~  16,000 

Flour  and  prepared  feeds  manufacture"  II'  52? 

Cereal  preparations  " 52,000 

^:^;^x^^j::'^''^''''^^  22?;  oSS 

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  " H' ?SS. 

1  obacco-leaf  houses  8,000 

Cigar  manufacture  40,000 

Cottonseed-oil  mills llllll  ^^'  ^^ 

Cotton  compresses  25,  000 

22,000 
Total — 

'  42.'),000  is  an  unusually  hieh  estimatp  fnr  fruit  «nH  ,„.„-,*„ui  ' 

based  on  the  industry  study  male  bv?h?Wp"e  a?d    l'^  'wvSSS'ff  S3  ^'^^n'^^^-    It  is  an  estimate 
study,  this  hiph  figure  actually  appears  to  be  the  rS?st  reliable  "  ^^^^'  ^""^  ''°^  ^^'^  ^'^  »  detail^ 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Wage  and  Hour  Division 

employed  by  corporations  as  wage  worKcrs,  some  shar^ropperfaS^TnTni     ?''"', *'"^  ^"'"^^"^  ^^^^^rs  now 
yet  been  possible  t)  win  contracts  in  the  field  of  agriculture         '         ''''"^  '*'^''"-''  fruit-pichers)  it  lias  not 

J  he  union  also  has  contrrcts  in  the  corn  i^roducts  refinine  industrv  anH  .«  o     w 
which  are  closely  related  to  both  the  grain-processing  and  ^uinsSSiJ  kidustS  P'"ocessing,  both  of 
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Exhibit  2. —  Wages  in  food  and  fiber  processing  industries,  compared  to  manufacture 

iny  as  a  whole 


Industry 


Total  manufacturing 

Canning  and  preserving 

Butter -  - 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

Cereal  prei)arations --- 

Flour 

Ice-cream  manufacture 

Cigarette  manufacture - 

Chewing  and  snioking  tobacco  and  snulT 

Cigars 

Cottonseed  oil.  cake  and  m.eal 


1939 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


$0. 


64 
46 
48 


,61 
.63 
.56 
.51 
.42 
.30 


Compared  to 
total  manu- 
facturing 


18  cents  less 
16  cents  less 

3  cents  less. 
1  cent  less., 
8  cents  less. 
13  cents  less 
22  cents  less 
34  cents  less 


1944 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


$1.02 
.77 
.71 
.74 
.95 
.84 
.79 
.76 
.67 
.67 
.53 


Compared  to 
total  manu- 
facturing 


25  cents  less. 
31  cents  less. 
28  cents  less. 
7  cents  less. 
IS  cents  less. 
23  cents  less. 

26  cents  lesss. 
35  cents  less. 

Do. 
49  cents  less. 


I  Not  available. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Exhibit  3. —  The  labor  force  ^  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  coverage  and 
exemptions  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  August  1943 


Industry  group 


All  groups,  total - -■ 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

Manufacturing 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Construction 

Wholesale  trade t 

Retail  trade - -  -  - 

Banking,  finance  and  insurance. 

Transportation  and  allied  services 

Communication  and  other  public  utilities 

Services,  total 

Agricultural  and  business  services 

Automotive  repair  and  other  repair 

services - 

Personal  services 

Professional  and  related  services 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations  . 
Hotels,    rooming   houses,    and   other 

lodging  houses 

Amusement,    motion    pictures,    and 

other  recreational  services 

Government  (Federal,  State  and  local)... 


Total  num- 
ber of 
employees 


45, 200, 000 


5,000,000 
16, 000,  000 

800,000 
1,000.000 
1,  600,  000 
6,000,000 

900,000 
2,900,000 

870, 0(X) 
5,  230. 000 

450,000 

130,000 
2,400,000 
1,200,000 

400.000 

400,000 

250,000 
6,000,000 


Number 

covered  by 

the  Fair 

J-iabor 

Standards 

Act  and 

subject  to 

sections  6 

and  7 


21, 485, 000 


15, 000, 000 
725,000 
200,000 
1,000.000 
100,000 
600,000 
2,200,000 
800,000 
760,000 
150,000 

50,000 

50,000 

200,000 

250,000 


Number  not  covered  or  exempt 


Total 


23,715,000 


60,000 


5,000,000 

900,000 

75,000 

800,000 

500,000 

4,900,000 

300,000 

700,000 

70,000 

4,  470, 000 
300,000 

80,000 

2, 350, 000 

1,000,000 

150,000 

400,000 

190,000 
6,000,000 


Number 

exempt  by 

specific 

provision 

of  act 


19, 945, 000 


5,000,000 

800,000 

35,000 

50,000 

400,000 

4,900,000 

28S  000 

600,000 

70,000 

1, 805, 000 

100,000 

80,000 

1,000,000 

100,000 

100,000 

400,000 

25,000 
2  6, 000, 000 


Number 
not  exempt 
and  en- 
gaged in 
intrastate 
commerce 


3,  770, 000 


100,000 

40,000 

750,000 

100,000 


15,000 
100,000 


2, 665, 000 
200,000 


1,  350, 000 

900,000 

50,000 


165,000 


>  The  labor  force  is  defined  to  include  onlv  employees.  Total  employment  thus  excludes  approximately 
6,000,000  farm  owners  and  tenants:  about  1,0C0,G00  unpaid  farm  family  labor;  and  approximately  2,500,000 
proprietors  of  unincorporated  businesses.    Also  excluded  are  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

2  Strictly  speaking,  the  exemption  of  governmental  employees  is  quite  different  from  the  other  exemptions, 
since  they  are  excluded  entirely  through  the  definition  of  employer.  The  effect,  so  far  as  the  application 
of  the  wage  and  hour  provision  is  concerned,  is  the  same. 

Source:  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  Statistics  Section,  Economics  Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 
Figures  are  based  on  Census,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board,  and  trade  association 
reports. 


J 

I 
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^1?/rT  ,^T^^"«NAL  AND  REGIONAL  War  LaBOR  BoARD  PoLICY  ON  OVERTIME 

T  fl  IN  Industries  Exempt  From  or  Partially  Covered  by  the  Fair 
L.ABOR  Standards  Act 

rv-         ,  NATIONAL    BOARD    POLICY 

Dispute  cases 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  has  issued  no  overtime  policy  statement 
covermg  these  cases  The  National  Board,  however,  has  shown  a  disposS 
to  approve  the  introduction  or  liberalization  of  overtime  provision?  that  are^n 
conformity  with  industry  and/or  area  practice,  or  for  tL  correction  of  certaS 
r«hn?^tf  TT^Tl  1°^^*^^^^^  industries  which  are  exempt  from  the^ai? 
Labor  Standards  Act  the  Board  has  approved  the  payment  of  overtime  a^teJ 
40  hours  and  after  48  hours,  as  well  as  after  8  hours  a  day.  "^eriime  alter 

Case  examples 

Agrlcu1!iSrL7  AlH^^^^^^^  (^"^^  ^^^> '  ^^"--^     ^^-^^^  ^-nery. 

AnVpt«^^  rl^^^^'"''^  {"l^'^r^f  Employers  Labor  Relations  Council,  Inc.  (Los 
Foo'd'aW&Un\on,\'Vt   "^^^^'^    international    Protective    Association,    rL^I 

>,.?lf'r^^  Board  granted  time  and  one-half  after  8  hours  a  day  and  40 
Apriri3,T'94t'^  ^^^^^   ''^^'^^  P"^'  ^"^^^*^°-     ^^''''  Area   practice 

}}}"?S9fcn~p?T'n?''i^'^T^^^'^?*^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^o'-^s  (Denver,  Colo.). 
APT  o^^  ?~    r^^^f^^S''''^^^^"^^"^^*^^"^^    Protective    Association     Loca     7 
Local  6f4,^rFL^''"'^'"^  ^'^*  ^"""'^  ^"^  ^"^^^^^  ^^'^^^men  of  Nor"h  imerica; 
National  Board  sustained  region  IX  decision  ordering  9-hour  dav  and 
tltT  ""'^f  (^ndustry  dissenting  in  regional  decision:    IndustJv  and  one 
public  member  dissenting  in  national  vote-five  to  four.)     Basis  of  dedsion— 
mtra-plant  inequity.     October  31,  1944  a  ^  °'  aecision 

..nH  rfr^w  V^""^? a""*  Brick  Co.    (New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.).     United  Brick 
and  Clay  Workers  of  America,  Local  476,  AFL  ^iatea  iiricK 

Board  approved  introduction  of  time  and  one-half  after  8  hours  a  dav 
Basis:  General  industry  practice.     The  referee  stated  that  the  8-hour  day  Is 

li2^tont-?eZ^-^^^^^^^  and^HelperJofrSa,^  %T{^-^ 

Board  affirmed  the  regional  board  action  of  November  14,  1944  findustrv 

dissentmg)   which  granted  overtime  after  40  hours  in  a  xviek  and  after  8 

hours  111  a  day,  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  pyramiding  of  overtime      Thf 

73^^  ^nrnrsOstD:"''""  "  ^^^""  ^^  ^'^  "^^^'^"^^  opInfonTres  m-' 
*//!)  The  prevailing  practice  in  the  area; 

"  ?    Thl  P^^^*'pn«  practice  in  a  substantial  portion  of  the  industry  and 

ii.J\  ^^l  inequity  which  would  result  from  a  denial  in  view  of  the  ^aot 

that  almost  a     workers  in  American  industry  are  either  receh^ncovprfim^ 

payment  for  all  work  after  40  hours  or  have  received  increasPs  in  f^^^^^ 

ur^Kn^'^S  ""^^/  ^^^'h  «^^^time  payments  "         ""'''  '"  '^^''  ^""''^ 

Lalll"S^faTl'82n''k^^^^^^        ^^^""^^  ""^  '""'^^'^  (California).     Feden.1 

dJi^td^  '^k^k'^iv^'^  company's  petition  for  review  and  affirmed  region  X 
decision  which  liberahzecl  overtime  provisions  ordering  HmJ  orT^  ?r  u  li 
after  8  hours  a  day  and  for  all  work  performed  betweTn^e ^m^and  7  a  m 
Formerly,  employees  had  received  time  and  one-half  for  ^ours  workS 
after  10  p.  m.  and  also  for  hours  worked  after  8  p  m  if  an  emnlnv^o  S 
already  worked  8  hours  that  day.^  Basis:  InciustVV  pracS^  'Cch 
6,  1945,  industry  dissenting;  majority  and  minority  opinion  "*^®-      ^^^*^^*^ 

Majority  opinion:    "Reasonable  hours  and  overtime  nrovi«ior.«  i.o„«  k 
approved  or  directed  by  the  board  in  various  caTs  invol vi?^T^^^^^^^^  ^        i?^" 
or  partially  exempt  from  the  FI  SA.     In  dispu^  ?asis    Uie  bof^^^^ 
mquired  whether  the  proposed  adjustment  w^s  fair  and  equitaWe  under  t'^^^ 
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circumstances  of  the  particular  case  and,  next,  whether  the  adjustment  would 
be  unstabilizhig  in  the  industry  or  the  area  involved.  The  scope  of  the 
industry  to  be  considered  and  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  industry 
and  area  practice  have  varied,  depending  on  the  circumstances.  In  such 
case  the  National  Board  has  given  considerable  weight  to  the  judgment  of  the 
regional  boards,  and  has  accepted  these  findings  of  fact,  if  reasonably  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  as  conclusive." 

Minority  opinion  of  industry  members  maintained  that  the  fact  that  time 
and  one-half  for  hours  after  6  p.  m.  is  the  practice  in  other  areas,  as  the  result 
of  collective  bai-gaining,  furnishes  no  precedent  for  the  Santa  Maria  Valley 
area. 

Voluntary' cases 

The  Board  has  issued  no  overtime  policy  statement  covering  these  industries. 
The  Board,  however,  shows  a  disposition  to  approve  the  introduction  or  liberaliza- 
tion of  overtime  provisions  that  are  in  conformity  with  industry  and/or  area 
practice. 

REQIONAL   BOARD    POLICY 

Voluntary  cases 

The  regional  war  labor  boards  have,  in  general,  followed  the  l^id  of  the  National 
Board  in  approving  the  payment  of  overtime  after  40,  44,  or  48  hours  a  week,  as 
well  as  after  8  hours  a  day,  unless  such  approval  would  be  considered  unstabiUzing 
to  industry  or  area  practice.  Region  III  has  also  approved  overtime  pay  after 
8  hours  regardless  of  industry /area  practice. 

Dispute  cases 

The  regional  war  labor  boards  have,  generally,  ordered  overtime  pay  after  40, 
44,  or  48  hours  a  week,  or  after  8  hours  a  day  on  the  basis  of  practice  in  the  industry 
or  area,  or  for  the  correction  of  intraplant  inequities. 

Regions  VII,  IX,  and  XII  do  not  have  a  separate  policy  for  dispute  cases,  but 
follow  substantially  the  same  policy  outlined  for  voluntary  cases. 

Source:  National  War  Labor  Board  Research  and  Policy  Appraisal  Division. 


Exhibit  5. — Relation  of  wages  to  value  of  product 

Wages  as  percent 
Industry :  of  value  of  product 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and  preserving 11 

Fish  canning H 

Butter  and  cheese  production 4 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 5 

Ice  cream  manufacture 6 

Flour  and  prepared  feeds  manufacture 4 

Cereal  preparations 8 

Cigarette  manufacture 3(2.51) 

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff 7 

Cigar  manufacture 21 

Cottonseed  oil  mills. 5 

All  manufacturing — 16 

Source:  Basic  figures  from  Census  of  Manufactures. 


»  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  sec.  7  (c). 
'  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  sees.  13  (a)  (1):  13  (a)  (2). 
»  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  sees.  13  (a)  (1):  13  (a)  (2). 
*  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  sec.  13  (a)  (5). 


Exhibit  6.  Effect  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act   on   the  Canning 

Industry 

There  appear  to  be  no  adverse  effects  on  either  production  or  consumption  of 
canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  result  of  the  25-cent  minimum 
which  was  establislred  in  October  1938,  or  of  the  30-cent  minimum  established  in 
October  1939.  Production  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  industry  has  increased 
since  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became  effective. 

The  establishment  of  the  25-cent  minimum,  which  first  affected  the  1939 
canning  season,  decreased  the  percentage  of  employees  earning  less  than  25  cents 
per  hour  from  18.6  percent  of  the  total  to  5.4  percent  in  the  plants  studied  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  in  its  survey  of  identical  fresh  vegetable  canneries  in  1938  and 
1939.  Tomato  cannery  workers  earning  less  than  25  cents  decreased  from  20.9 
percent  of  the  total  to  7.8  percent.    No  data  are  available  to  show  the  proportion 
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?A?n*^  ^^  ^^^^  30-ccnt  minimum  whicli  applied  to  vegetable  canneries  for  tbo 
1940  season,  but  certainly  the  effect  was  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  25-cent 
minimum  Despite  the  increases  in  minimum  rates,  the  production  of  tomatoes 
increased  from  23.1  million  cases  in  1038,  before  the  25-cent  minimum  became 
effective,  to  24.5  million  cases  in  1939.  In  1940,  when  the  30-cent  minimum  was 
established,  29.5  million  cases  were  produced,  and  in  1941  the  pack  was  31  7 
million  cases. 

Individual  tomato  canning  States  show  the  same  relationship  of  production  to 
minimum  rates.  While  the  percentage  of  employees  earning  less  tlan  25  rents 
per  hour  in  Maryland  decreased  from  51  percent  in  1938  to  29  percent  in  19:i9 
PnTn  ^^l°"  increased  from  5.1  million  casos  in  1938  to  5.8  millions  in  1939  In 
1940,  when  tlic  30-cent  minimum  became  effective,  production  remained  at  5  8 
million  cases,  and  in  1941  the  output  rose  to  6.7  millions 

In  the  case  of  Virginia,  the  establishment  of  the  25-cent  minimum  had  no 
effect  on  wages,  according  to  tl  e  Women's  Bureau  survey,  as  tl  e  plants  covered 
by  the  survey  were  all  exempt  from  tl  c  act  bv  virtue  of  the  then  existent  area 
•  PnSo  i^^'.^^  definition.  Production  of  tomatoes  dropped  from  1.8  million  casos 
in  1938  to  16  million  cases  in  1039,  but  in  1940,  when  the  canneries  were  required 
to  pay  the  30-ccnt  minimum  because  the  definition  of  the  area  of  production  was 
changed  so  as  to  include  most  canneries,  production  rose  to  2.1  million  cases 

Ihe  Arkansas-Missouri  region  shows  no  relationsMp  between  the  minimum 
rates  and  production.  In  1938,  there  were  2.8  million  casrs  of  tomatoes  canned 
in  the  area,  and  only  1  million  cases  in  1939.  In  1940,  the  vear  the  30-cent  mini- 
mum became  mandatory  for  most  canneries,  production  jumped  to  3  7  million 
cases,  and  ,n  1 94 1  dropped  to  1 .7  millions.  The  same  lark  of  relationship  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  Ozark  spinach  pack,  production  varving  greatly,  with  1949 
being  the  peak  year.  The  green  bean  jmck  for  t^e  region,  however  shows  an 
almost  steady  growth  from  1938  onward  despite  changes  in  wage-hour  minimum 

PA  ECS* 

mS^S^''"""^  ^'""'  '"^  Vegetables  and  Related  Products  Industry.  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 


Exhibit  7.~Citrus   industry   average   hourly   earnings   and   relation   of  vaoes  to 

production  cost 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


California 
Florida . . 
Texas 


Cents 


43 
34 
24 


Increases 
in  wage  bill 
for  3n  cents 

minimum 


Percent 

wage  bill  is 

of  operating 

cost 


Percent 

0.4 

4.7 

29.2 


9.1 

9.2 

10.0 


Percent 

wage  bill 

increase  to 

total  cost — 

estimate 


0.05 

.44 

2.92 


Hour"  I^v-isioJ,?  April  Sjo''^"""'  ''""  ^""''"^  •"^"^^^^^'  ""^"  '"^^  ^'^  Labor  Standards  Act.  Wage  and 

Exhibit  8.  Cooperativic  Citrus  Packing  Houses  in  Relation  to  Incidence 

OF  Costs 

The  importance  of  grower  cooperatives  in  the  handling  and  nackin^  nf  r»,-fr„c 
fruits  requires  special  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  act  on  the^se  cZeratTvl  ' 
Consideration  here  is  limited  to  the  effect  of  the  act  on  ?lV  operating  costs  oJ 
cnrus-packing  cooperatives,  and  more  particularlv  to  a  consMe?atTon  of  the  nPt 
effect  of  any  actual  increase  in  costs  upon  the  farmer-members  of  thLecoo^era- 

The  distinctive  character  of  an  agricultural  cooperative  in  comnarison  wifh  o 
privat^  establishment  is  th^'t  a  cooi>erative  is  a  nonprofit  oSfp  inn  ni  n  a 
by  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  member-growerr  ThHri  rom  Pl^^f  ^ 
does  not  mean  thiit  a  cooperative  is  not  interested  in  making  Ti/et  gain  on Tts 

ti^^^f  ;S  JS^r^^^f^Ji?!?^?^!:;^^^^  haru^ed  by  cpopera- 

r^I^SSy^arrS^rS!/^^^^  AdministrSIi^JlKn^fiit^- S£K'  ^^P; 


operations,  but  rather  that  any  income  over  and  above  costs  is  returned  to  each 
member  on  the  basis  of  patronage  supplied  by  him  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
the  member's  capital  investment  in  the  cooperative,  or  stock  held  by  him.  In 
all  other  respects  the  operation  of  an  agricultural  cooperative  does  not  differ  from 
a  business  organizj,tion  rendering  the  same  type  of  service. 

"An  agricultural  cooperative  association  is  a  business  organization^just  as 
much,  so  as  any  of  the  more  f;  miliar  privrte  enterprises,  *  *  *  Physical 
facilities,  operating  capital,  and  financial  reserves  are  as  essential  for  a  coopera- 
tive association  as  they  are  for  a  commercial  concern."  2 

The  three  leading  cooperatives  which  handle  and  mnrket  citrus  fruits  are  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Florida  Cirtus  Exchange,  and  the  Mutual 
Orange  Distributors.  The  last-named  cooperative  is  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
mr.rketing,  as  it  does,  about  10  percent  of  the  citrus  fruit  grown  in  California 
and  Arizona.'  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  handled  75  percent  of  the 
total  i)ncked  citrus  fruit  in  California  and  Arizona  in  1935-36.*  The  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange  handled  24  percent  of  all  the  citrus  shipments  from  that  State 
during  the  1936-37  marketing  season. ^ 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  an  increase  in  the  costs  of  a  cooperative  automati- 
cally means  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  the  com- 
modity in  question.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  referred  to  as  a  reduction  in  the 
farmers'  "proceeds"  or,  perhaps,  "net  returns"  from  the  crop.  Since  coopera- 
tives, in  their  business  functions,  do  not  differ  from  similar  private  establishments, 
and  since  both  the  cooperatives  and  the  y^rivate  establishments  operate  in  the 
same  competitive  market,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  an  increase  in  wage 
payments  and  operating  costs  automatically  means  a  decrease  in  the  farmer- 
member's  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  crop. 

W  hether  the  receipts  of  the  grower  from  the  sale  of  his  cooperatively  packed 
citrus-fruit  crop  will  be  affected  by  any  increase  in  packing  costs  obviously 
depends  upon  what  happens  to  this  increase  in  costs.  If  the  private  or  commer- 
cial establishments  are  able  to  pass  this  increase  in  costs  on  to  the  consumers  in 
higher  prices,  the  cooperatives  will  be  able  to  do  so  also,  since  prevailing  prices 
are  competitively  determined  by  the  existing  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  the  commercial  establishments  are  not  able  to  pass  the  said  costs  on  to  con- 
sumers, but  do  absorb  the  increase  in  costs  through  greater  productivity  and 
reduced  overhead  costs,  cooperatives  will  be  able  to  do  so  also,  since  the  operating 
costs  per  unit  of  output  is  generally  as  high  or  as  low  for  cooperatives  as  for  com- 
mercial establishments.  Such  absorption  (or  offsetting)  of  the  increased  costs  by 
private  or  cooperative  establishments  will  not  widen  the  spread  between  farm 
prices  and  consumer  prices,  and  therefore  cannot  affect  the  growers'  receipts. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  some  private  establishments  actually  pass  the  increased 
costs  back  to  growers,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  proceeds  of  grower- 
members  of  cooperatives  will  be  reduced,  since  growers  can  exert  much  greater 
pressures  on  their  cooperatives  to  reduce  costs  than  they  can  on  private  establish- 
ments. 

It  is  only  under  conditions  when  the  increase  in  costs  has  not  been  passed  on  to 
consumer,  and  has  not  been  offset  by  the  cooperatives  through  creater  labor  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency,  that  the  increase  in  costs  can  be  said  to  have  been  passed 
back  so  as  to  reduce  the  grower's  proceeds  from  his  cooperatively  handled  crop. 
In  other  words,  the  incidence  of  any  increase  in  costs  with  respect  to  cooperative 
and  private  establishments  are  similarly  determined  by  the  same  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Source:  Report  on  the  Citrus  Fruit'Packing  Industry  Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  April  1940. 

2  A  Statistical  Handbook  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives.    Farm  Credit  Administration,  Bulletin  No.  26, 
November  1938,  pp.  1  and  9. 
»  Agricultural  Income  Inquiry,  pt.  II,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  1937,  p.  64. 

»  Figure  civ(?n  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  credited  to  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  339,  November  1939,  table  9. 
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Exhibit  9.~Margin  between  farm  prices  of  cottonseed  and  estimated  average  value 

of  products  of  cottonseed  crushers — 1938- AS 


Year  (beginning  Aug.  1) 


1938-39. 
1939-40. 
1940-41- 
1941-42- 
1942-43. 
1943-^4. 
1944-45. 


Value  of 

crushers' 

products 

per  ton  of 

seed  • 


Farm  price 
of  cotton- 
seed (per 
ton)  » 


$34.27 
38.36 
37.80 
65.04 
65.04 
66.23 
73.31 


$21.80 
21.20 
21.72 
47.65 
45.  61 
62.10 
52.70 


Margin  (per 
ton) » 


$12. 47 
17.16 
16.08 
17.39 
19.43 
14.13 
20.61 


'  Average^ value  per  ton  of  crude  oil  and  cake,  meal  and  linters. 
»  July  to  June  crop  year  for  annual  figures. 

Includes  mill  margin,  transportation  to  mill,  and  ginners'  charges  for  selling  seed. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Exhibit  80 

TRENDS  IN  SOUTHERN  WAGE  DIFFERENTIALS  SINCE  1890* 

RiCH.\BD  A.  Lester,  Duke  University 

Sufficient  statistical  data  exist  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  concerning 
trends  in  vyage  differentials  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  w^"hin  hf 
«  "  K\T^"rj"^  "'^  P^'^^*^  ^"^^^  1890.  Some  of  the  trends  and  movements ^i^^ 
Soutlr-North  wage  differentials  appear  to  conform  to  a  priori  nXn^others 

«^,Tf^'^  P""?^^!  presents  part  of  the  statistical  background  of  a  study  of  wages  in 
southern  industry.^  Explanations  and  conclusions  here  developed  slmifd  be 
considered  as  tentative,  subject  to  later  modification  iri  tL  llX  of  fur  her  and 
frifnH^  H^.'^^^^I^H^^"^"-  subsequent  papers  will  explore  more  fuly  the  economic 
implications  of  tiiese  and  other  data  that  the  author  is  collecting  and  anaWzi^L 
A  few  words  of  caution  about  the  statistics  used  in  this  paper  seem  a ZronH.?£ 
at  the  outset.  The  ratios  have  been  calculated  from  avS^fg^of  SrWarn^n^^ 
Z^..X%.:^T^-Z^:^-^^  "--^-'  be  affL^STyXlgS 

from  one  period  to  another  because  the  estrblisfnt'^UsTncluded^m^^^^^ 

over  any  length  of  time  and  because  the  statistical  samp  es   ei  her  hi    erm^  nf 

establishments  or  occupations  included,  may  not  be  tr    rrepfesei^^^^^^^^^ 

i  ffpri!7/''-  ''"  ^'?  ^"  particular  years.     No  allowance  is  S^  fo     reg^^^^^ 

differences  in  quality  or  character  of  product,  in  equipment    hi  nature  ofThP 

Absolute  differences  between  regions,  insofar  as  they  continue  thro,i<.honf  fH. 

whole  period,  would  not  affect  the  trend  of  the  calculated  Ratios      Thp?nh^? 

edgerman  may  be  different  in  .sawmills  in  the  far  We^f  frnV«  tn I  ?  k         ?  ^^^  *)f 

in  most  southern  sawmills;  yet  if  thosri!^^^iw,VJdiC^^ 

continue,  or  change  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  degree  tn  both  ^".-.^  ^^ 

calculated  ratios  would  remain  unaffected  and  the^?  conmarab  lul  J^^^f  ^  *^^ 

mpaired.  In  order  to  make  the  ratios  as  nearly  c^arX  fs  ^  ssihT?!^  ^^  ""■ 
to  year,  thoy  are  in  most  instances  based  oii  ynecifl^  npnnl!.,n  ^^  ^J*"'"  ^^ar 
geographic  areas  (cities  or  States).  ^      ""  occup^itions  and  specific 

J.>™^.lS?.Tra'nlV^"^V^rve^  ^^"^'^«"-'  <^«'-^»  «.  Hoover.  Joseph 

stud'y'"  writer  is  indebted  to  the  General  Education  Board  for  financial  support  for  this 
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Skilled  metal  and  building  trades.— Chart  1  depicts  the  South-North  ratios" 
for  four  foundry  and  machine-shop  trades  combined  (blacksmiths,  boilermakers, 
machinists,  and  iron  molders)  and  four  building  trades  combined  (bricklayers, 
carpenters,  plasterers,  and  plumbers).    For  one  or  more  of  the  metal  or  building 

Chart  1.  South-North  Wage  Ratios  (South  in  Percentage  of  North  or  U.  S.) 

Per  Cert Per  Cent 

120 


100 


90 


Bu\\din£TrAdes>  ^    ^ 


r,^Met&\  Trades  % 
^(StM)    .1 


V'^A'A 


so 


Cotton  Textiles 


(StU&) 


no 

100 
90 

80 
70 

60 


iB90    1895      1900      1905      1910       1915       1920      1925      1930      I93S     1940  1945 


50 


trades,  12  southern  and  13  northern  cities  were  used.*  The  rate  of  population 
growth  of  the  combined  southern  cities  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  combined  northern  cities  during  most  of  the  half  century  from  1890  to  1940. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  chart  1  the  marked  correspondence  in  the  trends, 
and  especially  the  upward  and  downward  movements,  of  the  series  for  the  skilled 
metal  trades,  the  building  trades,  and  farm  wages.  Each  of  the  three  series 
has  a  gently  downward  trend  for  the  period  since  1890,  indicating  an  increa.se 
in  wages  in  the  North  relative  to  the  South.  That  was  true  for  all  of  the  indi- 
vidual metal  and  building  trades.  The  carpenters'  and  blacksmiths'  ratios  have 
the  most  sharply  downward  trend  for  the  whole  i)eriod,  whereas  the  trend  for 
plasterers,  machinists,  and  boilermakers  is  only  slightly  downward.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  comparable  data  for  any  of  the  four  metal 
trades  beyond  1924,  so  that  the  metal  trades'  ratios  cannot  be  extended  to 
determine  subsequent  changes.*^ 

Not  only  is  the  covariation  or  correspondence  in  the  upward  and  downward 
movements  of  the  lines  on  Chart  1  (except  textiles)  remarkably  close,  but  that 
is  also  true  for  some  of  the  individual  building  trades  and  farm  wages.  For 
example,  the  movements  in  the  plasterers'  ratio  corresi>onds  well  with  those  of 
the  farm  wages  series  for  the  whole  period  from  1890  to  1939.  Indeed,  after  1910 
the  correspondence  or  covariation  is  fairly  close  between  farm  wages  and  all 
four  building  trades,  and  especially  plasterers  and  carpenters.  The  same  can- 
not be  said  for  the  individual  metal  trades.  In  metals,  movements  of  the  four 
trades'  average  seem  to  correspond  somewhat  better  with  changes  in  the  farm 
wages  ratio  than  is  the  case  for  any  individual  metal  trade. 

It  is  strange  that  the  correspondence  should  be  much  closer  between  the  series 
for  skilled  trades  and  for  farm  wages  than  it  is  between  farm  wages  and  textile 
wages.    The  shift  from  farm  work  to  low-skilled  employment  in  a  textile  mill 

'Average  hourly  earnings  to  1907;  union  wage  rates  1907  on,  which  accounts  for  the 
break  in  the  metal-trades  line  at  1907.  ,  ,  ^     *      xu    k   -i^s^- 

*  For  the  metal  trades,  11  southern  and  11  northern  cities  were  used ;  for  the  building 
trades.  10  southern  and  9  northern  cities.     Cities  listed  in  appendix.  ,  ^,     m. 

» Either  the  basis  shifts  to  average  hourly  earnings  by  States  or,  in  the  case  of  black- 
smiths, so  many  of  the  cities  are  omitted  as  to  make  it  hazardous  to  attempt  to  extend  the 
series. 


I. 


ni)|Mii<iiipi"Wi!i""y^ 
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.«o?aror'rii;l!!!l"l'/„'."  »™"™P''«'?  than  it  is  for  a  farmer  to  he,ome  a  skilled 
leve  lofted'  e'  I  '  rSSlv  in'^^  'T  """"■/'"^  *«*"  •■'^'*'""<'"  '"»'  '^e 
farm  wages  and  fnnn  mcome    *  "'^'  ""'  '"""'"''  '•''"'^•■''  '"  *"*  '^'o'  <" 

tra^delmen"  el"r^e|!;n;?  i?  '^e  Sonth-North  ratios  for  skilled  metal  and  building 
l.tshX,:™t^v '■"-?,, rMfff'^r^r;'  ."lacksmlths.  was  to  be  ex,H..ted  ,l„rin| 

a'sVon^Sn"'^^^ 

SI    ?i='?--  ~ ------ --  ""^ 

e"son^;;:r'  -..^rTr't'^IX^je-l^/^en^^^^^^^^ 
the  maehmis  s-  ratio  stood  at  115  (the  S.mth  W  i«.r<ent  nb  ve  the  XorthT' 

«*  IT^"'      "*'  the  wild  fiuotuati,)ns  (inrinf;  World  War  I.  there  are  two  neriod<= 

?el.;t^ve"to";hJv:  A"  ••"JT'""''"  "."'"•'•^-  ""•"'"««  '"  "-non  tex  lis  In     l7so«  h 
ifi  ,      ,-2-         'V"^"'-     During  the  first  upward  sweep  (ISO!)  to  IfOOl  tlip  S,  nfh 

UDM  tolosThi  ^yr  TTr"" "'  '"t  •"""  ^'^  P-.'e.;ra.,dt\hrs;o^,- 

£^::^  ^fe!,  ^i.e'rouU^Lx'^;;tio'';e\LK'7Lr3r  7,'tT.o:r'i';re 
df;^t ;,,  "'"ti  i'r  i^es';;';,!:;;'^.  /;r'f™"?re  ;;'"''^  ■""^•^'  marke<ii/i'r;.j^osiri 

snare  ot  tlie  total  aetjve  textile  sp  n<  les  of  the  eonntrv  •     Tn.lBort    oftl>rinnA 
Indlw  fn  '?  'T;'  '■"J-.r"-^""""'  '•<*"" i«"^^hiP  hetwen  ti,e  text^e  wag4  ej?^ 

less  rapid  rise  tfthe  spind^' ratlor  ''^"^''  '^""'  ^^^'""'"^  ""^  ^^"""^  ^^''^^^  «^ 

'Tre7arr-w^4''?/tin^fr"^^  ^^/  ''^^'^^  beffinning  with  1913. 
wa«  39.5  iriS:V5\''in'r9oJ%8  5^r?o''|o''"/?y]'^,^  >"  P^^rc-enta^o  of  New  England 

New  Enjrland  are  not  avaUaldelH^foJe  J??5'  ^The  ra\ffw„'^'  ^"  ?-'^'\    Combined  data  for 
as  the  ratio  for  10  Southern   States  coninirpdwit^^^  constructed  in  the  same  way 

simple  averacinc  of  «?fsi/o«  oVIh  k       •   *^<^"iP«'^Pa  ^itn  the  country  a.s  a  whole    namelv    hv 
and' daily  bS  Without  boan?     Form  rfh''"°^'?^  ^^^''*"  ^«^^"«  f^'*  ^'ajr"s  on  a  monthly 

.aS^J.f  ^[ISL€S^S?7  ^  Of  Z 

oomna%Sti;eTv'"irw"fn'?he%r;th'Tncf^^^^^^^^^^^  I'  Part  l>/thei1.' Jonnfen.ation  has  been 

;j^rk.rs  in  1917  a^ndVJhapra^^hirK^t^^^^^^^  half  of  all  southei-n^farm 

The  distribution  of  southern  farm  workers  hvni^ri^^^  (See  Sr-hwartz.  ibid.,  p.  416.) 

payment  basis  outnumbering  the  da Uv  bash,  abo^it  5  ?o  I  in  [qTt^J  ^ V'/^^*l  ^''o'"  ^^e  monthly 
outnumberinsr  the  monthly  basis  a?  Kasr2  t^l  „  U^Ssfand^qlo  "'V^^"  V^  ^^"^  ^'^"^^  '^««^« 
iy  L  •^  a'^ff-nce  of  adequate  yearly  weijjhts  by  State  a  d  Jilinn  h  J/  '^'^  ibid.,  pp  422-423.) 
of  monthly  and  daily  ratios  has  l>een  u.sed.'  The  ratios  nn^,?'*''^^'''  «  ^in^Pl^  average 
tend  to  parallel  one  another  throughout  the  whole  neHod  ^  »nonthly  and  a  daily  basis 

*^     ^^^l''^  ^""O"^  22.5  percent  in  1900  to  33.5  percent  bv-  1^04  „n.i  ot  o 

from  47.3  percent  in  1924  to  66.7  percent  in  1934  Data  for  thol'7r  n*^''^*'"^  by  1909  and 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  as  collected  bv  the  Bureau  of  th/p-.-^""^'"''^''"'^  ^^^^""^  «"f^ 
issues  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  Census  are  presented  in  yearly 
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Chart  2.  Factors  in  South-North  Differences  in  Textile  Wages  (South  in 

Percentage  of  North,  New  England,  or  U.  S. 
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tu^%erfeT^V%Z?n  ^vf' ^  *?  ^efermine  the  causal  relationships  between  the 
World  renorti  lih.J  I  be  noted,  however,  that  after  March  1J)02  the  Textile 
]Vl^,?n  ,fn^f»^  1  i^^'  "^  /''''  ^^^  southern  mills  to  be  increasingly  scarce  and  the 
o?  nnJ?5"  ^''^-   ^*^^^'^*  repeatedly  reported  the  existence  of  a  general  shortage 

North  eCcialfvf^^  ^''^''^^^  ^""'''^^  earnings  were  declining  in  the 

r^^^^^^^^^t^l^'^^'  -^^^--  «-^  -"-^«  --  generally 

waVe^lffSial^  m^ints  ?o  nl!.''  ^'""^'1"^  '"  f  ll*^"^"  ™^"«  "P«"  South-North 
Tt  i«  t  ,io  fit^f         *l  V       i^l  }^^^  importance  of  fundamental  economic  factors 

?o  1934"L™'a^^^  '"7  '\'^'  ^?^"-'  -"«-  rati"Lmt)S- 

NRA  went  into  effecV"    Thl  IL         '   •''''"  ^^^  '''*^^^"  ^^""^'^^  ^<>^e  under  the 
in^  folV^  .;  Vi  ^      ^^-    ,  ^^^  ^^^e  provisions  regarding  wages  reinforced  exi«!f 

holever    stiff  XI  ^.f'^       '^^""'"^  South-North  (lifferentLls      Ceworthy" 
S  ri^g  the  f^'nl^ZVL^^^^^^  differential  to  decline  below  the  1934  figure 

rank  the  same  f^  tti^SI,r,^S;;«'''„t'far;ts;^''"'''''  '''"'"  '"^  ""^  '"*"• 

muJr  ZZ'7m'VI:Z%orZrl^!'r   ^'f'^"  ;f^"'«  •'"«*^  has  not  changed 

generally  ther^fter    So„t  ^  CmSa   tas  Hi   th^r'"'?*]^    "'""   l"^"'   «"<J 

South.     Since  1800  GeoS  has  eeZ-«llv  int   ,        "  '.*^'  *''""  ""«<>«  '"  'he 

.in,es  With  So,„h  C..u-S%o  "thrbot?"^  rank  aftTl'!^l'""Af' •k^""",!'""'^  " 

frequently  ranked  third  from  tlie  hotfnm  „f  h.         Z    ^  '    ■^"•bama  has  most 

when  Georgia  or  Mississ^pni  h  ,ve   r  ™i5  I  '!"'f  ^hanging  to  second  for  fourth 

North  Carolina  was  thTse?oLd  lowesrstate   n  flJ""''"'^     ^'l  *^  ^''"•'y  lS90's 

in  rank  and  since  1!I20  l»irgencralTv  t.e,I  „^tl^  farm  wages,  but  it  rose  rapidly 

ginia  and  sometimes  Florida  outranked  in  the  South  "  only  by  Vir- 

Th?t 'wrU«';;r.f the 'casein  "thfdlj?/.'';"!'' ''"'"'  "-  "--^-""y  shifted" 
principal  textilo  S.=  tes  No?th  c"r  m>,^f^f,t^^?';''  T^"!  ^""^  ^-  «'  t"e  four 
lowest   from    1-107   to   in  2    aU   L  ^.l  Vo^^^ 

South  Carolina,  ruuking  lowest  dnrinrthi^    .has   consistently    ranked    highest, 
was  highest  from  m"  to  1<M1    n  '    f  5''*J^'''*'.''  ^^'^  '»  1»0«  (except  for  1902) 
is  tlmt^or  the  Tears    9^^,"^'',^^^^  «f''V° '"  ^O"  and  lOie.'^  The  r^Glt 

four  States  in  farm  wages  and  the  loweW  n  L^?i  '""•  """^  "'•'  "'^hest  of  the 
reverse  was  true  for  South  CaroHna  ^„^  iq^a  m  "'''^''*''  "-"ereas  exactly  the 
Carolina  consistently  ranked  IdgheTt'  in^ot"  te^ile  ZfV''^^'  ^"'''^''^  ^"'"^ 
Carolina  was  lowest  in  both  for  inOfi  1014  ima  ""?  I^"  "'"S^'s  and  South 
from  190.-;  and  1.032"  did  Alab  ma^i'd  CeoVJi?*^'  ''"V^-  ^"  ""'^  2  years 
textile  and  farm  wages      "*""*•"""  "'"'  Georgia  liave  the  same  rank  for  both 

cenTag^o?  S%ar:ii*„'aTextile'and''LT'^'  "'  '"^^'^^  """  '''""  ""^^  '"  Per- 

howev^true  to  teiti^:^:^  rrr?L'"prd''Se^'tX''r^atir^^^^ 
pp.  «4^7:^anSTh™*Ia?*eh?n%%SaY'niS''''^  '"","^'^5'  «'  ««  United  States    I90, 

|2-,2  Pfcent  a  month  ««,',•  the  U''  went  "^fuo^ff"  ',''•' l"^'-??'''''  S"**  "'  t"-  oo.le  and  was 

«*  ♦iT'*'''***^!  throughout  on  data  for  the  four  occunnHnnni  cr- 
"  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 
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wage  earners  in  cotton-goods  manufacture  (three-State  average  in  percentage 
of  North  Carolina)  is  also  indicated  in  chart  3." 

The  correspondence  or  covariation  between  the  ratios  for  textile  and  farm 
wages  in  chart  3  is  fairly  close  during  such  periods  at  1908  to  1914  and  1923  to 
1929.  Throughout  the  whole  period  from  1890  to  1932,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  closer  correspondence  betweim  the  radio  for  textile  wages  and  that  for 
textile  wage  earners."  For  the  period  from  1900  to  1932,  the  spindlage  ratio 
(three-State  average  in  percentage  of  North  Carolina)  apparently  corresponds 
as  closely  with  the  textile-wage  ratio  as  does  the  wage-earner  ratio."  These 
data  on  a  State  basis  again  confirm  the  importance  of  the  relationship  (presum- 
ably mutal)  between  changes  in  labor  demand  and  in  hourly  earnings  within 
the  textile  industry. 

Chart  3.  Other  Southern  Textile  States  in  Pebcentage  of  North  Carolina 
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Additional  evidence  of  disagreement  between  farm  and  textile  wage  differentials 
is  presented  in  table  I.  Not  only  are  the  farm  wage  differentials  (on  a  North 
Carolina  base)  much  wider  than  those  for  textiles,  but  they  are  the  reverse  of  the 
textile  differentials  (except  for  yarn  mills) .  Farm  wage  rates  in  Alabama  average 
higher  than  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina  but  average  hourly  earnings  in  textiles 
in  Alabama  are  lower.  The  independent  yarn  mills,  which  generally  pay  lower 
wages,  present  a  peculiar  pattern.*"  Not  only  does  the  wage  differential  pattern 
in  yarn  mills  fail  to  conform  to  differentials  in  agriculture,  but  it  is  almost  the 


"  For  the  census  years  of  1890,  1899,  1904,  1909,  1914,  and  biennially  from  1919  on. 

"  Reeopmizing,  of  course,  the  relative  infrequency  of  data  on  wage  earners  prior  to  1919. 

"  It  rises  from  78.4  percent  in  1900  to  87.5  percent  in  1905  and  then  declines  steadily  to 
53.2  percent  in  1925.  rises  to  55.0  percent  in  1926,  declines  again  to  5.3. .3  percent  in  1927, 
and  rises  steadily  to  72.0  percent  in  1932.  The  statistics  represent  active  spindles  (1917  to 
1922)  and  active  spindle  hours  (1923  to  1932).  Data  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures, 
1900  and  1905,  and  from  yearly  issues  of  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

»•  The  number  of  employees  in  the  yarn  mills  reporting  from  South  Carolina  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1943  survey  was  only  994,  which  is  too  small  for  reliable  comparisons.  Employment 
in  reporting  yarn  mills  in  the  other  States  was  :  North  Carolina,  17,817  ;  Georgia,  6,008 ; 
and  Alabama,'  8,928. 
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m^m^  dofl/^^^  ^^^^^  differentials  for  integrated  mills  that  both  spin  yarn  and 

Within  Southern  States  the  dilTerentials  in  average  honrly  earnings  in  cotton 
in  rJ,^^.!-*^'''  bcHM,  appreciable.  In  Jnly  11)44,  for  example,  average  hourly  earnings 
in  epoi  ting  nulls  in  North  Carolina  ranged  from  .13.2  cents  iK>r  hour  in  the  Fayette- 
ville  area  to  G...2  cents  in  the  (^harlotte  area^^  in  S«mth  Carolina  they  ranged  from 
o«.4  cents  per  hour  in  the  CalTney-Shelby  area  to  Gii.7  cents  in  tlie  (Ireenville  area  : 
in  Georgia  from  ;^>3.o  cents  In  the  Newnan  area  to  m.2  cents  in  the  Augusta- 
Graniteville  area  :  and  in  Alabama  from  rm  cents  in  the  Sylacauga-Talladega  area 
to  t>a.a  cents  in  the  Lannette-La  Grange  area.'' 

Available  statistics  indicate  that  average  honrly  earnings  in  southern  mills 
Infnn  ""•;«V'^^7f^'»^^"t  generally  are  not  much  above  those  pjiid  in  most  non- 
union mills  in  the  South.  In  21  union  mills  in  North  Carolina  at  the  end  of 
August  1!M4^  ^ross  hourly  earnings  ranged  from  an  average  of  52  2  cents  in  a 
yarn  mill  {.^CxS  cents  in  an  integrated  mill)  to  VA  cents  for  the  mill  with  the 
highest  average;  in  5  union  mills  in  Alabama  the  range  was  from  an  average  of 

Table  I.— Textile  and  fai-m  wnpe  differentials,  Oetoher-Xovember  191,3  (North 

Carolina=100  percent) 


State 


Hourly    earnings    in    cotton 
textiles  ' 


AH  mills 


North  Carolina ^„tB 

South  Carolina .V" ^roent" 

Georgia ^^ 

Alabama Jj"-- 


64.5 
99.7 
94.5 
93.8 


Integrate 
mills 


56.1 
97.0 
92.2 
91.1 


Yam 
mills 


48.6 
102.4 
101.7 
105.3 


Farm 
wages ' 


Percent 

100.0 

66.9 

71.4 

80.0 


mL'/KgStl^r?  7ot'c!|; X'm^lVbr  ot.'?3";i'95rr7.^^*- ''  ^^'  "  '^^^'^  '^  '"^^  ^^  «•  I^epart- 

57.4  cents  an  hour  in  an  integrated  mill  to  6;).7  cents  in  a  varn  mill.  Comparison 
of  these  averages  for  union  mills  with  the  ranges  in  area  a>*enig.>s  ir  tireTeci^^^^^^ 
paragraph  fads  to  reveal  any  marked  differences.-  I„  North  C  roUna  and 
Alabama  the  averages  for  each  of  the  union  mills  fell  within    he  i^nge  of  the 

bdma  areas    58.1  to  63.3  cents),  except  in  the  case  of  4  of  the  26  union  mills 
One  union  mdl  in  North  Carolina  and  two  in  Alabama  had  avera^s  be  ow      ose 

tZJlll  T^  f  ^^^  ^^V^^  *^"^  ^"^  ""'^"  ™"'  i"  ^^«»th  Carolina  had  aiTveragl 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  above  any  area  average.  aveiage 

B'"-«^«"  Of  Labor  Statistics  (mimeojrraphod  release)  '  ^^''5-^"'^  1944,  U.  S. 

In  neither  North  Carolina  nor  Alabama  were  the  union  mills  with  inwoof  o^«..» 
B^L  r'stSr  '""'^'^^  *"  ^^^'^^  ''  ^^'^'^'^^  ^«"»^"^«  aeco"rr.L'%o^{he'7u!r£r?rortTe 

1944  :  In  the  Matter  of  23  Southern  Cotton  Textile  Companies  and  Text il^W,;7k^/rS^^^^^^ 
of  America,  filed  with  the  National  War  Labor  B(,ard,  Octllber  fj  1944  ^*^''*"^  Workers  Union 

For  additional  data  on   cotton-textile  wajre  differentials  spp  Pnpn.'no-a  «,,  r.  *i.      .n.      ^ 
Manufacture  During  the   War   Years,   Mont'hly   Labor"  Revi:;^   LxT'^&ctoV^'iat'pp' 
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III 

Lumber. — Available  data  indicate  that  a  straight-line  trend  fitted  to  the- 
South-North  ratio  for  hourly  earnings  in  sawmills  would  be  approximately  hori- 
z<mtal  for  the  whole  period  from  1890  to  1944.  For  the  period  from  1910  to 
1932  such'a  trend  would  have  a  downward  slope. 

Chart  4.  South-North   Wage  Ratios    (South   in   Percentage  of   North  ok 

North  Central  Region) 
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Chart  4  depicts  changes  in  the  South-North  ratio  for  three  occupational 
groups  "  up  to  1932.**"  It  is  not  possible  to  develop  a  continuous  series  for  the 
years  from  1890  to  1932.  As  explained  more  fully  in  the  appendix,  the  1904 
break  in  the  line  for  the  "lumber"  ratio  is  due  to  a  doubling  of  the  coverage  of 
the  reports  beginning  with  that  year ;  the  drop  in  the  ratio  between  1907  and 
1910  is  partly  due  to  the  inclusion  of  data  for  the  far  West  in  the  northern 
averages  beginning  in  1907. 

For  the  period  from  1912  to  1932  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  South-North 
ratio  based  on  a  simple  average  for  seven  sawmill  occupations  "  in  13  Southern 
and  10  Northern  and  Western  States.^  That  more  inclusive  ratio  approximates 
the  three-occupational  one  depicted  in  chart  4,  both  in  short-term  fluctuations 
and  in  long  sweeps. 

The  decline  in  the  South-North  ratio  between  1912  and  1925  is  due  almost 
entirelv  to  the  relative  increase  in  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  Western 
States*  (from  1915  to  1919  for  skilled  occupations  and  from  1919  to  1921  for 
laborers).*"  If  the  seven-occupational  series  for  the  South  is  divided  by  the 
average  for  the  five  Northern  States,  the  resulting  ratio  is  84.5  percent  for  1912 
compared  with  83.7  i)ercent  for  1925.  Division  of  the  southern  average  by  that 
for  the  five  Western  States  gives  a  ratio  of  75.2  percent  in  1912  and  61.0  percent 
in  1925. 

From  1919  to  1932  movements  in  the  lumber-wages  ratio  (chart  4)  corre- 
spond fairly  well  with  fluctuations  in  the  farm-wages  ratio  (chart  1).  The 
lumber  or  sawmill  ratio  is  only  slightly  above  the  farm  ratio  during  that  period, 
except  for  1932  when  temporarily  it  falls  just  below  the  farm-wages  ratio.  Of 
the  three  sawmill  occupations,  the  ratio  for  laborers  has  the  shai-pest  dow^n- 

25  Band  sawyers,  edgermen,  and  laborers. 

*«  Subsequent  data  are  given  in  table  II.  *^^.i„„c    *„ 

27  Band    sawyers,   doggers,    setters,   edgermen,   trimmer   operators,   machine   feeders   in 

Dlaning  mills,  and  laborers.  ^      .  .  ^,.     i     ■      •    -kt     ^x,  r>     ^ 

M  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Caro. 
lina  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  for  the  South  ;  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  in  the  North  ;  and  California,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington  in  the  West.  ,  „   „,    ^    -ct  t    i, 

»  See  the  charts,  pp.  42  and  43  in  A.  Berglund,  G.  T.  Starnes,  and  F.  T.  de  Vyver,  Labor 
in  the  Industrial  South,  1930. 
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ward  trend,  declining  by  34  percent  from  1913  to  1932,  compared  with  declines 
of  22  and  18  percent,  respectively,  for  the  edgermen's  and  band  sawyers'  ratios. 

For  the  period  after  1932  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  basis  of  the  ratio  to  an 
average  of  hourly  earnings  for  all  occupations  and  to  divide  such  an  average 
for  the  South  by  a  similar  one  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Table  II  gives  the 
resulting  ratio  for  the  South  in  percentage  of  the  average  for  the  United  States 
at  various  dates  from  1930  to  July  1944. 

The  ratios  in  the  table  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  of  variations  in 
coverage.  Furthennore,  the  figures  for  1943  and  1944  include  logging  as  well 
as  sawmill  employees,  a  fact  which  tends  to  make  the  ratios  somewhat  smaller 
than  they  would  be  if  only  sawmill  employees  were  included."  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  safe  to  conclude  that  a  comparable  ratio  for  the  first  half  of  1944  would 
not  be  much  above  a  corresponding  ratio  for  1930  or  for  1890,  a  conclusion 
which  implies  that  during  the  past  half  century  wages  in  the  lumber  industry 
in  the  South  have  increased  little,  if  at  all,  relative  to  such  wages  in  the  North 
and  West. 

Data  on  lumber  cut  and  on  wage  earners  in  logging  and  sawmilling  show  no 
tendency  for  the  South  to  expand  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  country  during  the 
last  3  deca<les.  Indeed,  the  South's  share  of  the  Nation's  total  lumber  output 
declined  somewhat  after  World  War  1,='='  and,  although  its  share  of  the  total 
wage  earners  in  the  industry  remained  practically  constant  from  1914  to  1939 
the  actual  number  of  wage  earners  in  logging  and  sawmill  oijerations  ="  in  the 
South  declined  about  45  percent  during  those  25  years.  Consequently,  wages 
in  the  lumber  Industry  in  the  South  have  not  had  the  upward  pressure  of  a 
relatively  expanding  labor  demand  to  raise  the  South-North  ratio  as  was  the 
case  in  cotton  textiles. 

Table  U.— South  United  States  ratio  of  hourly  earnings  in  satmnills,  1930-U  * 


Date 


Ratio 


May-July  1930 

May-July  1932 

April  1935 

April  1936 

September  1939-Aprii  1940 

February  1943...^ 

March  1941 

July  1944 


Percent 
72.4 
66.9 
70.2 
63.1 
71.4 
72.5 
71.7 
72.7 


Si\%"t^„SSrV"-'  ^'   '^^""-  -»-"  'S^^-aVfirti?  l'ru,ir/eCr,'„""a  f.;'rSu7.?io^ 
derived  from  data  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  LII  (July  1941) /i,p!r95_203:     ' 


South  in  percent  of  North 

South  in  percent  of  West 

South  in  percent  of  United  States 


^  The  South's  share  of  the  total  board  feet  cut  in  the  TTnifAfi  <Sfo*^o  #„ii  * 
in  the  decade  of  the  twenties  and  89.4  percent  in  the  deeadP  of  fi.a  f^t^f^^"  ^'■**™  ^^'^  Percent 
wThpTT  .<ii  r^nw.ia  ni««uifi,.«t5,.T.   .M».v,I^« J  "'Iw.-T. ."*l*^^"^  P^  "1^. thirties. 
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No  attempt  is  made  here  to  explain  why  relatively  low  wages  have  not  In- 
duced an  increase  in  the  South's  share  of  the  Nation's  lumber  output.  Data 
indicate  that  it  required  in  1934  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  hours  of 
labor  per  unit  of  output  in  logging  and  sawmill  operations  in  the  South  as  it 
did  in  large  operations  on  the  Pacific  coast.'*  A  census  study  for  1939  reveals 
that  sawmills  in  the  State  of  Washington,  while  paying  average  hourly  earnings 
about  two  and  a  half  times  greater,  had  a  value  added  by  manufacture  per 
wage-earner  man-hour  about  two  and  a  third  times  greater  and  a  use  of  electcic 
energy  per  wage-earner  man-hour  over  15  times  greater,  than  sawmills  in  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  Texas.^ 

Blast  furnaces. — Chart  4  also  depicts  a  South-North  ratio  for  two  blast-furnace 
occupations.  On  such  a  narrow  base,  its  chief  significance  is  to  indicate  general 
trends.^" 

From  1890  to  1931  the  blast-furnace  ratio  appears  to  fluctuate  around  a  hori- 
zontal trend  at  approximately  70  percent.  Even  the  figure  for  1935  is  not  much 
above  the  ratio  for  1910.  Unfortunately  comparable  data  are  not  available  for 
the  years  since  1935.  The  South-North  ratio  of  wages  for  all  wage  earners  in 
blast-furnace  products  did  increase  from  79.4  percent  for  1935  to  83.1  percent 
for  1937." 

The  South's  share  of  the  Nation's  blast-furnace  production  (in  termrs  of  value 
added  by  manufacture)  did  not  increase  between  1899  and  1939.  During  those 
four  decades,  there  is  little  apparent  relationship  between  variations  in  the 
South-North  ratio  of  hourly  earnings  in  the  two  blast-furnace  occupations  and 
the  South's  share  of  the  total  wage  earners  in  blast-furnace  operations.^* 

Much  the  same  is  true  for  cast-iron  pipe  production.  Although  the  South-North 
differential  in  that  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  induistry  has  also  been  of  long 
standing  (the  South-North  ratio  of  average  hourly  earnings  being  84  percent  for 
1937),''"  Alabama's  share  of  the  Nation's  wage  earners  in  cast-iron  pipe  produc- 
tion did  not  reach  the  1925  figure  of  50  percent  during  the  ensuing  14  years. 

Ill 

Data  for  the  industries  discussed  in  this  section  permit  the  calculation  of 
South-North  ratios  for  only  a  part  of  the  period  since  1890. 

i^'i^rw i7Mre.— Chart  5  depicts  the  South-United  States  ratio  of  average  hourly 
earnings  in  furniture  manufacture  for  the  years  1929  to  1931  and  January  1937  to 
January  1944.  For  the  intervening  period  (1931  to  January  1937)  the  average 
of  southern  w\age  rates  was  divided  by  United  States  average  hourly  earnings 
(the  dash  line  on  chart  5).*" 

The  furniture  ratio  rose  notably  during  two  short  periods  in  the  years  from 
1929  to  1944.     The  first   relative  rise  in  southern  wages  occurred  under  the 


'f. 


^  The  U.  S.  Census  classification,  "lumber  and  timber  products! 


»*  See  A  J  van  Ta.ssel  and  D.  W.  Bluestone,  Mechanization  in  the  Lumber  Industry, 
National  Research  Project,  Report  No.  M-5,  Work  Projects  Administration,  March  1940, 
DP    55    100,  102.  and  156.      See  also  the  author's  Economics  of  Labor,  1941.  p.  214. 

s»  Data  for  823  sawmills  with  30,298  wage  earners  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Texas,  and 
249  mills  with  26,748  wage  earners  in  Washington.  Taken  from  appendix  table  29,  p.  141, 
in  Minimum  Wages  in  the  Lumber  and  Timber  Products  Industry,  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  .Tune  1941.  ,  .  ^     ^     x-  •     ^i  •         *•     • 

3«That  too  much  stress  shoull  not  be  placed  on  the  minor  fluctuations  in  this  ratio  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  ratio  for  3  bar-mill  occupations  (catchers,  rollers,  and 
roughers)  moves  in  the  opposite  directions  from  that  for  blast  furnaces  during  most  of  the 
years  from  1890  to  1901  and  between  1926  and  1929.     There  is  a  gap  in  the  bar-mill  series 

from  1907  to  1913.  ,   ,  ^  „r    *  tt-     •    •      tvt 

!*7  Data  are  for  all  Northern  States  and  for  Alabama,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia.  Mary- 
land and  Kentuckv  in  the  South  as  given  in  Man-Hour  Statistics  for  59  Selected  Industries, 
Census  of  Manufactures.  1935,  January  1938,  p.  34,  and  Man-Hour  Statistics  for  105 
Selected  Industries,  Census  of  Manufactures  :  1937,  December  1939,  p.  59.  The  over-all 
blast-furnace  ratio  for  Alabama,  compared  with  the  average  for  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  rose  from  63.3  percent  for  1933  to  74.8  percent  in  1937.  (See  ihid.,  and  Man- 
Hour  Statistics  for  32  Selected  Industries,  Census  of  Manufactures  :  1933,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  November  1935,  p.  29.)  .  ^    ,. 

^  Of  the  Nation's  total  wage  earners  in  blast-furnace  operations,  Alabama  accounted  for 
l'>  8  percent  in  1899  and  11.3  percent  in  1939.  The  range  during  the  intervenins  census 
vears  was  from  7.9  percent  in  1937  to  16.6  percent  in  1925.  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  which 
together  accounted  for  8.6  percent  of  the  Nation's  wage  earners  in  blast-furnace  operations 
in  1899,  represented  but  2.8  percent  in  1925,  after  which  figures  for  both  States  are  not 
reported  separately. 

3»  Based  on  Man-Hour  Statistics  for  105  Selected  Industries,  op.  cit..  p.  60. 

^  See  appendix  for  actual  ratios  and  further  explanation  of  the  data  on  which  they  are 
based. 
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Chart  5.  South-North  Wage  Ratios  (South  in  Percentage  of  North  oe  United 

States) 

NRA.«  From  08  percent  for  June  1983,  the  South-United  States  ratio  rose  to 
«.).o  percent  for  the  last  quarter  of  11)33— a  figure  not  exceeded  thereafter  The 
nSl  thf  V ''•'"7'^K  "^^•r""^'^^"^^  ^^'^h  the  es/ablishnient  of  a  40-cent  niininnim 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  effective  NovembBr  3,  11)41.  In  both  in- 
stances the  ratio  snbse(,uently  declined  to  the  level  prevailing  before  the  rise 
took  place—in  the  hrst  instance  because  of  a  decline  in  average  hourly  earnings 
in  the  South  as  well  as  a  rise  in  the  North,  and  in  the  seconcfinstaice  becaX 
average  hourly  earnings  rose  more  rapidly  in  the  North  «  ^nsrance  because 

A  straight-line  trend  for  the  South-United  States  lurniture  ratio  appears  to  be 
horiz<.ntaI  at  about  72  percent  for  the  y<>ars  1921)  to  1944.  A  South-United  States 
ratio  based  on  a  ^yeighted  average  of  hourly  earnings  for  two  .kilVed  occ  pa  h^ 

J^ri-.  r  ^  ^'^^''  "^  ^^^'^  I"  '^^^  at  about  the  same  level  as  those  for  1029 
and  1931  (around  72  percent).-    The  sharp  ri.e  in  the  ratio  in  1   19  was  followed 

^90  T^^Tr'  "^^'V'r  ''''''  ^^""^"^  ''  ^''''^  '''  I^»-*'^'"r  1^'vels.    Taking  the  per  od 

^iNt^es^'fuV.THn^^^^  '"T  V'''  ''"''''''''  "^  ^^"-^^  "I^^''-^''^^  ^'-^"^^  iif  the  South 
unitecl  States  furniture  ratio.     It  appears  to  have  had  a  declining  trend  dnrine^ 

the  first  two  decades  (1890-1910)  and  a  horizontal  trend  thereaffer  ^ 

The  horizontal  trend  of  the  furniture  ratio  is  all  the  more  striking-  in  vipw  of 
the  fact  that  the  South's  share  of  the  Nation's  furniture  en  plovme"tu^m^^ 
has  been  expanding,  at  least  since  1914.**  euipiojment  and  output 
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Table  III.— »SfowY/i  United  States  ratios  for  2  furniture  occupations  * 


Years 


1890.- - 

1891  to  1906  (average) 

1907... 

1911. 

1912 - 

1913. 


Ratio 


Percent 
86.3 
78.2 
74.9 
69.6 
75.0 
71.8 


Years 


1915- 

1919 

1929 

1931 

October  1937 


Ratio 


Percent 
71.3 
92.1 
72.1 
73.9 
78.3 


1  Machine  woodworkers  and  cabinet  makers  and  skilled  a.ssemblers.  South  includes  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  regions  from  1890  to  1907,  the  2  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Temiessee  for  the  years 
1911  to  1931,  and  all  Southern  States  for  October  1937.  The  numbers  of  employees  in  the  occupation  were 
used  as  weights  to  calculate  the  ratio  for  the  occupation,  and  the  combined  ratio  is  a  simple  average  of  the 
2  occupational  ratios. 

Sources  of  data:  Those  listed  p.  45.5  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  604,  and  Monthly- 
Labor  Review  XXX  (April  1930),  p.  871,  and  XXXI V  (March  1932),  p.  648,  and  Bulletin  No.  669, 1940,  p.  72. 

Paper  and  pulp. — Adequate  data  are  not  available  for  the  calculation  of  ratios 
for  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  prior  to  1934.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  did,  however,  conduct  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  the  paperboard  industry 
in  the  first  half  of  1925  and  again  in  November-December  1939.*"  During  those 
14V>  years,  average  wages  paid  in  seven  occupations  *"  in  the  paperboard  industry 
rose  by  75  percent  in  the  South,"'  compared  with  a  rise  of  only  16  percent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Consequently,  the  South-United  States  wage  ratio  for  those 
seven  occuixations  rose  from  61  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1925  to  92.4  percent 
late  in  1939.'*  For  two  skilled  occupations,"'  the  weighted  average  for  the  South 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  United"  States  by  more  than  5  percent  in  1939. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  South-United  States  wage 
ratio  (a  relative  rise  in  southern  wages)  for  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  from 
1925  to  1944.  For  the  i)eriod  from  1925  to  1933  that  conclusion  rests,  however, 
on  a  South-United  States  ratio  of  average  annual  wages  per  wage  earner  for  the 
biennial  census  vears,  and  changes  in  annual  earnings  are  not  a  reliable  measure 
of  increases  in  wage  rates  or  hourly  earnings.'"  For  the  period  from  1933  to  1937, 
the  census  gives  average  wages  per  man-hour  separately  for  paper  and  for  pulp. 
South-United  States  ratios  based  on  those  data  increased  from  1933  to  1935  and 

from  1985  to  1937."  .,  ,    .    ,     . 

The  annual  Survey  of  Occupational  Wage  Rates  in  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry, 
published  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  provides  fairly  comparable 
data  for  the  period  from  1934  to  1943.  The  most  detailed  occupational  sum- 
maries are  given  in  the  surveys  for  September  1984,  October  1938,  and  November 
1943_the  three  dates  for  which  South-North  ratios  of  wage  rates  were  calculated 

«  Sop  Bulletin  No.  407,  October  1926.  and  Bulletin  No.  692.  1941. 

•  <«  Beater   foremen    or   head   beatermen,    back   tenders,    machine   tenders,   beatermen   or 

assistant  head  beatermen,  third  hands,  beater  helpers,  and  broke  men.     These  ooeupations, 

which  in  the  1939  survey  represented  about  30  percent  of  the  employees  for  the  United 

States  and  22  percent  for  the  South,  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  strictly  comparable  in  both 

^'"rr^The  South  here  is  confined  to  Alabama,  Georjria,  Louisiana.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Vireinia    and  West  Vircinia — the  onlv  ones  for  which  separate  State  data  were  given. 

"  A  South-United  States  ratio  was  calculated  for  each  occupation  using  w^ei-hted  averages 
for  the  South.     The  final  ratio  is  a  simple  average  of  the  seven  occupation  ratios 

«  Back  tenders  and  machine  tenders.  For  all  skilled  trades,  the  average  of  the  southern 
region  exceeded  that  of  the  northeastern  region  and  equaled  that  of  the  midwestern  region. 

w'^'such^a'souTh 'united  States  ratio  for  paper  and  pulp  (with  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Viricinia  renresentin?  the  South  as  thev  were  the  onlv  Southern  States  for  whu-h  separate 
data  were  given  in  the  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures)  stood  at  79  percent  for  1925, 
at  S**  8  percent  for  1927.  and  89.5  percent  for  1929.  at  89.4  percent  for  1931,  and  at  92.8 
percent  for  1933.  Total  wa-res  in  the  census  were  divided  by  average  number  of  wage 
earners  to  obtain  average  annual  earninsrs.  ^   .     ^. 

61  Except  for  a  slight  decline  in  pulp  from  1933  to  1935,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
nrevent  an  increase  in  the  combined  naper  and  pul  ratio.  The  ratios  are  as  follows  :  87.1 
nercent  for  1933  88.4  percent  for  1935.  and  91.5  percent  for  1937,  in  paner  :  and  80.8  per- 
cent for  1933  86.2  percent  for  1935.  and  88.3  percent  for  1937.  in  pulp.  The  data  for  calcu- 
latin*'  the  ratios  were  taken  from  Man-Hour  Statistics  for  32  Selected  Industries,  Census  of 
Manufactures  :  1933,  November  1935,  pp.  24,  25  :  Man-Hour  Statistics  for  59  Selected  Indus- 
tries Census  of  Manufactures  :  1935.  .Tanuary  1938.  pp.  25.  26  :  and  Man-Hour  Statistics  for 
105  Selected  Industries,  Census  of  Manufactures  :  1937,  December  1939,  pp.  41,  42. 
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and  plotted  on  chart  5.  From  1934  to  1938  the  South-North  ratio,  based  on  35 
occupations,  rose  from  93.3  to  94  percent."  Between  1938  and  1943  the  rise  was 
more  rapid.  On  the  basis  of  data  for  22  occupations,  the  South-North  ratio  for 
November  1943  is  101.2  percent  '^ 

Higlier  absolute  wages  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  for  skilled  occupations 
explains  why  the  southern  average  of  wage  rates  in  paper  and  pulp  prob.ibly 
equaled  the  northern  average  in  1943.  In  1934,  average  wage  rates  in  the  southern 
zone,  or  "lower  South,"  exceeded  the  average  for  all  northern  regions"  in  17  of 
the  35  occupations  ;  in  1938  the  southern  zone  exceeded  in  14  of  the  35  occupations 
Compared  with  the  North,  the  southern  rates  were  generally  higher  in  the  skilled 
and  high-wage  occupations  and  considerably  lower  in  the  low-wage  jobs"  In 
contrast,  the  central  zone,"  or  "upijer  South,"  has  generally  paid  rates  somewhat 
less  than  the  northern  average  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  jobs." 

Between  1934  and  1943  there  were  notable  differences  in  the  rates  of  increase 
of  average  wage  rates  in  the  "upper"  and  the  "lower"  South.  The  35  occupa- 
tions' average  for  the  "upijer"  South,  which  was  1  percent  below  the  same  average 
for  the  "lower"  South  in  1934,  rose  to  almost  8  percent  above  the  average  for 
the  "lower"  South  in  1938.=^     From  19:^  to  1943,  however,  the  "lower"  South 

fJ^'in^'i  '''''!*:  V^f ''''*'"^  relative  to  that  for  the  "upper"  South,  almost  restoring 
the  1934  ratio  between  the  two  zones.*'  * 

The  increase  in  the  South-United  States  wage  ratio  for  the  paper  and  puln 
industry  betvyeen  1925  and  1944  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  South's 
share  of  employment  and  production  in  the  industry.  F.om  less  than  4  percent 
?n  ^he  Nations  wage  earners  in  paper  and  pulp  in  1925,  the  three  States  of 
YllfT^'  7*^""^*^^'  '"'^  Louisiana  expanded  to  about  6  percent  in  1927  and 
1933,  to  almost  7  percent  in  1937,  and  to  about  7i/>  percent  in  1939  «> 

Hoswnj—BeUuled  wage  statistics,  with  seainU^s  sei)arated  from  full-fash- 
ioned hosiery,  are  not  availai)le  prior  to  mm     It  is,  however   m.^sible  to  oht-fin 

SsT.riX'h"  ^'  ^'''^^'^'  ''''^'^''  ^"  "^^  «^^""^  relative  tcrt'hr'xm^Vbetw^n 
lulreT^^otU^^^^^  knitters'  occupations  in  the  1932  and  1938  w.^ 

»ur\ejs  «r J "*^  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     The  results  jitp  inHi 

September  18,  1930.  under  the  Fa.V  Sol  laid-, nlsZ  "yiummn  effective 
hosiery,  <>n  the  other  haml  fhe  «Ai>th  v„..;i  '''';P<";"'S  Act.  In  fiill-fashioned 
1012  to  iQfs  h,.f^:„iV.,  .  "le  houth-Norfli  ratio  increased  considcrablv  from 
iM^  to  l.«8  but  declined  somewhat  from  1938  to  1914  «^'ouiy  iium 

In  seiunless  and  full-fashioned  hosierv    the  «/>i,ii. 'v„„n,       .•     . 
s^aeu^^l^^^r  for  skilled  worker^eS^^  ^^:'^I!^;^2^e^^^ 

KPntucky.  and  West  VirS%s''we  n,s"ti^^%S!  h^^^^  Columbia.  Maryland! 

'^"^\^-  ^'^'^'^««'^«'   Florida.   Georgia,    Louisiana,    Mississippi,    South   Carolina,   and 

Coas^tsTaS^"^'-^"^  «*«*-'  ^^^<1^"«  Atlantic  States.  Lake  States.  Central  States,  and  Pacific 

occ„?ftfo',rs\'itrrs^l;trrn*'avo  North  in  1.5  of  the  16 

^Ui'""  1«  occupations  paying  rna^r^rage  of  ,no?^  thnnln  .I'J''''''-  ^'^  ^««  »"^hcr  in  14 

io;l?in{i:;^.5oVth^.^^^"'-"-«  ^"  '''''  «relrh^Urh"iX;in"^^lfS  &t^Ja\{te'rl?pi? 
n^^:yl^it^^J'^^^^^  ^^^"-^'«'  ^^-^vland.  Kentucky.  North  Carolina.  Ten- 
~S  ^^^^2^^TS^^^Sr^:S%f^^  SIS  Vi^^  I  -  -  3. 

So::t'h\a|.?t^n'.'fairh:r,rr'/.?  ^  ?^^rrLt^%ZlZ  ^"oi^n'^^^^"^^!^.---  '-  ^^^  "'ower" 
n    ^^^'in  S«"f»'  «"'!  «-4  percent  for  the  ciuntrv  asTwhoTe    Te!.  t^*^^  H  percent  for  the 
p.  S.-i,  in  Re?)ort  on  the  Pulp  and  Paner  Indii«5tri*»a    vvo«;       ,  t,*^^  ^^^  special  tabulations 
me^it  of  Labor.  March  18.  1940.^      Industries.  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Depart- 

Kased  on  changes  in  the  averages  for  17  occupations 
..  ''B\«*'<1  on  the  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures    whieh  ... 
those  three  Southern  States  through  the  whole  period  ^*^*^  separate  data  for  only 


skilled  workers.  In  1938  that  ratio  for  skilled  employees  was  90  or  91  percent 
(the  South  9  or  10  percent  below  the  North)  for  both  branches  of  the  industry.*" 

Variations  in  average  hourlj^  earnings  have  been  wide  within  the  northern 
and  southern  regions  in  both  branches  of  hosiery.  For  example,  the  average 
for  all  workers  in  full-fashioned  hosiery  In  the  South  in  1938  exceeded  the  aver- 
age for  nonunion  plants  in  the  North,*^  and  in  July  1943  average  straight-time 
hourly  earnings  in  Asheville,  N.  G.,  were  more  than  20  i)ercent  below  the  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  average  for  the  same  selected  occupations  in  full-fashioned  mills."* 
In  seamless  hosiery  in  1940,  average  hourly  earnings  in  North  Carolina  exceeded 
the  average  both  for  Pennsylvania  and  for  the  North  Atlantic  States ;  the  aver- 
age for  the  High  Point,  N.  C,  area  approximately  equaled  the  average  for  the 
Midwest  and  was  more  than  20  percent  above  the  average  for  Georgia.**^ 

The  full-fashioned  hosiery  industry  expanded  very  rapidly  in  the  South  after 
1923.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  all  full-fashioned  hosiery  plants  located 
in  the  South  rose  from  9.5  percent  in  1923  to  20  percent  in  1929,  30  percent  in 
1937,  and  35  percent  at  the  end  of  1938.^  That  expansion  was  apparently  accom- 
panied, at  least  between  1932  and  1938,  by  a  rise  in  the  South-North  wages  ratio. 

Table  IV. — South-North  ratios  for  seamless  and  full-fashioned  hosiery,  1932-44  * 


Date 

Seamless 

Full- 
fashioned 

Date 

Seamless 

Full- 
fashioned 

Fnrlv  months.  1932      

Percent 
76.4 
77.9 
80.3 
90.7 

Percent 
71.6 
87.8 
83.5 

Last  quarter,  1942 

Percent 
90.4 
89.1 
89.8 

Percent 
77.4 

SentoTnlier  1938 

1943 

74.5 

Do                  

9  months,  1944 

75.4 

Seotember  1940 

1  Ratios  calculated  from  weighted  average  hourly  earnings'forpcnittcrs  (male  footers  and  leggers  in  full- 
fashioned,  and  female  transfer  knitters  in  seamless)  for  4  SouthernfStates  (North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Georgia)  and  8  Northern  States  (Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania)  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  591, 1933,  pp. 
2,  73,  and  in  Monthly  Labor  Review  XLIIX  (May  1939),  p.  1158  and  (June  1939),  p.  1397.  These  knitters, 
occupations  represented  21  percent  of  the  total  hosiery  employment  in  the  1932  sample.    The  September 

1940  ratio  for  seamless  is  based  on  the  same  mills  as  the  1938  ratio.  (See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Jime 
1941,  p.  1530.)  The  ratios  for  October  1942  through  September  1944  are  based  on  typewritten  monthly 
series  of  average  hourlv  earnings  in  all  occupations  for  both  branches  divided  into  North  and  South  (Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Kentucky.  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia.  Louisiana,  and  Texas). 

Although  adequate  statistical  data  are  lacking,  most  of  the  rapid  expansion 
in  seamless  hosiery  in  the  South  appears  to  have  occurred  prior  to  1933,  as  a 
part  of  the  South's  expansion  in  cotton  textiles.  In  1934  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  seamless  plants  were  located  in  the  southern  region ;  for  February 

1941  the  figure  was  over  66  percent." 

Fertilizer. — Almost  two-thirds  of  the  wage  earners  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  commercial  fertilizer  and  superphosphates  and  the  mixing  of  fertilizer 
materials  are  in  the  South. 

As  indicated  in  chart  5,  the  South-North  ratio  of  average  hourly  earnings  for 
the  fertilizer  industry  increased  from  51.8  percent  in  1938  to  59.1  percent  in 
January  1943.**  Judging  from  the  South-North  ratios  for  average  hourly  en- 
trance rates  of  adult  male  common  laborers  in  the  fertilizer  industry,'"  the 


«3See  Monthly  Labor  Review  XLIIX  (May  1939),  pp.  1153,  1161,  and  (June  1939),  p. 

1393. 

«3  jj)ld 

«*  See  Full-fashioned  and  Seamless  Hosiery  :  Eight  Southeastern  Labor  Market  Areas, 
Straight-time  Average  Hourlv  Earnings.  Selected  Occupations.  July  1943,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  Wage  Analysis,  Regional  Office  No.  IV,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  6, 

1944.  PP.  8  9. 

«  Monthly  Labor  Review  LIT  (June  1941)  p.  1517.  t^.   .  .        tt    o 

*»  See  Report  on  the  Full-fashioned  Hosiery  Industry,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  March  27,  1939.  pp.  4.  5.  .  „        t^.    .  .        „       i. 

«"  See  Minimum  Wages  in  the  Seamless  Hosiery  Industry,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  March 
1941,  pp.  7.  8.  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  accounted  for  65  percent  of  total 
seamless-hosiery  production  in  1938.  ,        .^^,  ^  ,,,       .    ..«„,.v         „„^ 

«8  Sources  of  data  for  calculations  :  Monthly  Labor  Review  XLIIX  (March  1939),  p.  674, 
and  U   S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  BuU<>tin  No.  751,  1943,  p.  5. 

«  See  Economic  Factors  Bearing  on  the  Establishment  of  Minimum  Wages  in  the  Chem- 
ical. Petroleum,  and  Coal  Products,  and  Allied  Manufacturing  Industries,  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  June  1943,  p.  39. 
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increase  between  1938  and  1043  was  gradual.  A  minimum  wage  rate  had  not 
been  established  for  the  fertilizer  industry  by  January  1943,  although  the  statu- 

hp7of  ToJi'*  ""^  25  cents,  effective  October  24,  1938,  and  30  cents,  effective  Octo- 
oer  J4,  iy»J9,  applied. 

,«J1'V*"*  ^l^^  ^?V^'^  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  fertilizer  industry  in  1943 
hi/hP«?Tfl-"  Alabama  Mississippi,  Ix>uisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and  were 
thfaverayfof "he  Noi  tlf         '•     '"''""^'  Virginia's  average  was  78  percent  of 

IV 

rai^e"i.trfor  f^m.eTX?;''''^  ^'"'  '"  ^^^"'^  ^"^^^"^  conclusions  and 

1    It  is  evident  that  South-North  wage  difiTerentials  have  existe<l  since  1890 

II  building  me  al  trades,  cotton  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  farming   fur,^ 

duHnt^'^h^  870'^^  ^'''T'''^  data  indicate  that  such  diiTerentla^s^existed 

uuiing  ine  1670 s  and  1880s,  and  even  earlier.'" 

2.  For  certjiin  skilled  trades,  average  wages  in  the  South  have  exceeded  th^ 

average  for  the  North,  e.  g.,  the  metal  trades  prior  to  1920  ar^d  skiHeT  obs    ,! 

So'ri^v  or;t";'\''  ^';-r"^  l'^  ^n^  '''''''''-     ^^^^'^^^  «"»"«1  salarlestn  a 
najority  of  the  conipetitive   lines  of  manufacture  also  appear  to  have  been 

higher  in  the  South  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole.")      In  some  in  dust  Hes 

southern  wages  for  certain  skilled  trades  equal  those  paid  ir.  the^or  h  (e     - 

S.f."n.'^^'V  1  T.^'"  "'^""^  *«  '^'^  "^^^'tl^^'-"  ^^^f^«  than  are  those  for  send*: 
ski  led  or  unskilled  jobs  in  the  South  (e.  g.,  hosiery).  On  the  other  hand  n 
cotton  textiles,  the  South-North  differential  in  194;f  wasV  in  general  a  '  rirer 
percentage  for  skilled  jobs  than  for  the  unskilled  "  ^t^neiai,  a  laiger 

fo^^killecr'n^./i'^./^T  ^T^^V.^}  w«ge  ratios  since  18iJ0  has  been  downward 
le-  St  un  t     IT        '  Ti^' .    '  'JT  -''"^l  ^'"'''^''''-  ^^'"  f'«»™'"^'.  ^'hI  for  furniture  it 

and  pulp,  hosiery,  and  fertilizer,'sVmtlNo  th  wag'  d?^^^^^^ 

paper  and  pulp.     Within    he  Smit' here  ^l^^^^^^^^  ^^>^'^^y'   «"<! 

between  expansion  of  en.ploymeri  a  id  wage  levels  n  cJf.^"f':vr;'''''^'V"^r"'^ 
expansion  in  the  South  relative  to  the  Sh  n  resm.  .hlv^r  ^'l^fi  ^^'^^  ''^ 
that  the  South-North  ratios  f(.r  lumbe.    hi  It  V,  J^  ^/^  ""''^  °^  ^^^  reasons 

lack  an  upward  trend   if -strirfr  ^^1       furnaces  and  metal  trades  stem  to 

data  are  availablc^^'cin'th/^i^t    ^    he  ^i  :;g^';;;;;;!:y;r-r^  ''^  T^^'^^ 
ocated  in  the  South  has  increased  <luri,  g   L  past  30  vUrs  ve^  ''''^''T^ 

Nci^th'^i:;;^!^'^;;^  ^,^  i^^^^i  '^'rf'^^^'^  ^^^-^^"  *^^  «-^^- 

The  lack  of  «iichrelat"in^hfn  1^01^0  nS^^  ^J'^  P^^^  ^^^  <Jecad.es. 

of  States  in  terms  ortextl^ -fj  farm  ^^!f  ^''^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^nk 

therniore,  for  most  c?the  past  Zu  cen  m^^ f wi^'^^'Tn^^J"  corresponded.  Fur- 
^^"-^^^  ^-^^^^n  dimM-WiJinCJ^t^STrise ind  fan  ''''  '""^  South- 

S^7r  "T  '^'•"^"••.'■n  I"«lus"  ry  ami  R^ouTl  Dev<.lonment"';Q4n^  Manufacture.,  in  H.  L. 
salaried  person  in  the  South  exceeded  the  fi  jure  fol^fi^  tW^^  ^J?'  '^-29.  Salary  per 
^"i"Si'-%?-^7^''^r  <'"'•  ^^'^'^'h  f«hlerw^^^^^^  for  the  United  States  in  10  of  the  18 

^'^'^S!?^:^"^'^'^!^  ^'  ^""'^''^  '-  P--^  ot  National  War 
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6.  Wage  differentials  between  the  South  and  the  North  and  within  both  regions 
vary  widely  and  irrationally  from  industry  to  industry  and  locality  to  locality^ 
Wide  differences  in  average  hourly  earnings  exist  in  the  same  industry  witmn 
the  State,  e.  g.,  seamless  and  full-fashioned  hosiery  in  North  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  persistence  of  such  differentials  may  be  difficult  to  explain  m 
terms  of  demand  and  supply.  In  part,  they  reflect  company  policies  and  industry 
practices.  Some  firms  follow  the  practice  of  paying  the  "prevailing  wages  for 
the  locality ;  other  employers,  such  as  General  Motors,  Ford,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  follow  the  contrary  practice  of  applying  a  wage  scale  or  scales 
uniformly  throughout  the  country. 

7  Exclusive  of  cotton  textiles,  manufacturing  employment  has  not  expanded 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  South  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country  since  1909  ' 
Within  the  South  employment  in  manufacturing  has  expanded  no  more  rapidly 
in  the  lower  wage  areas  than  in  the  higher  wage  areas  during  the  past  half 
century  '*  Indeed,  the  greatest  rate  of  expansion  occurred  in  the  relatively  high- 
wage  State  of  North  Carolina."  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence 
that  manufacturing  employment  as  a  whole  in  the  South  has  expanded  or  con- 
tracted as  South-North  wage  differentials  have  generally  widened  or  narrowed. 

8  During  the  past  55  years,  South-North  wage  differentials  for  a  number  of 
the*  prominent  manufacturing  industries  in  the  South  show  surprisingly  little 
reduction.  World  War  I,  New  Deal  measures,  labor  unions,  and  various  eco- 
nomic adjustments  appear  to  have  brought  few  permanent  alterations  in  South- 
North  wage  ratios  for  lumber,  furniture,  building  construction,  or,  since  1932, 
for  full-fashioned  hosiery.  Undoubtedly  minimum  wages  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  did  help  to  bring  about  a  continued  decrease  in  the  South-North 
wage  differentials  for  a  few  industries  as,  for  example,  seamless  hosiery  and 

perhaps  fertilizer.  .  ,     ^    „  „  *o«f..^  jr. 

9.  Judging  by  this  study,  low  wage  rates  may  be  less  important  as  a  factor  in 
Industrial  location  and  expansion  than  is  commonly  assumed,  and  the  time 
required  for  economic  forces  to  reduce  or  elminate  wage  differentials  within  a 
country  mav  be  much  longer  in  practice  than  in  theory.  Even  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles where  the  South-North  differentials  have  been  considerably  reduced  dur- 
ing the  past  55  years,  further  wage  "adjustments"  must  apparently  be  majde 
before  the  industry  can  approach  a  "stable  equilibrium." 

Economists  have  generally  explained  geographic  wage  differentials  within  a 
countrv  as  temporary  "maladjustments"  that  will  be  eliminated  by  fconomic 
forces"  such  as  the  migration  of  industry  and  labor.  Presumably  only  differ- 
ences in  hibor  efficiency  could  explain  permanent  wage  d^ff^^^"^;^^^/,^",  J^^j^^^^^^ 
performing  the  same  work  under  comparable  conditions  in  different  localities. 
The  productivity  of  labor  in  the  South  and  in  the  North  will  be  analyzed  in  a 
subsequent  paper. 


T*Oeneral  Motors  has  three  scales,  one  for  Detroit,  one  for  a  select  group  o^  other  cities 
and  a  tS,  Thich  applies  to  parts  of  Michigan  and  other  Northern  States  as  well  as  to 

^^w^^vJin.llne  cotton  textiles  completely,  11  Southern  States   (Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

^^^T^The  relatively  low-wage  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina 

'"^^?(^?;i^e"?ota?llge'ea?ner'^sli^  in  the  H  Southern  states  North  Carolina's 

^^^^^r^\&S:^%^  ifa^lUf^e  SSfni  ^n"  ile^r^  Vsu/o^n^n-^^ToVjelt^s 

'^'trTl^s-^as^wHttrbefore  the  National  War  Labor  Board's  decision,  released  February 
21,  1945,  in  the  case  involving  23  southern  cotton-textile  companies. 


m 


"  See  Monthly  Labor  Review  LXI  (October  1 944): p.  833. 
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increase  between  1938  and  1943  was  gradual.  A  minimum  wage  rate  had  not 
been  established  for  the  fertilizer  industry  by  January  1943,  although  the  statu- 
tory minima  of  25  cents,  effective  October  24,  1938,  and  30  cents,  effective  Octo- 
ber 24,  1939,  applied. 

Within  the  South  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  fertilizer  industry  In  1943 
were  lowest  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and  were 
highest  in  Virginia  and  Florida.  Indeed,  Virginia's  average  was  78  percent  of 
the  average  for  the  North. 

IV 

The  above  data  on  wage  differentials  point  to  certain  general  conclusions  and 
raise  issues  for  further  study. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  South-North  wage  differentials  have  existed  since  1890 
in  building,  metal  trades,  cotton  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  farming,  furni- 
ture, and  other  industries.  Scattered  data  indicate  that  such  differentials  existed 
during  the  1870's  and  1880's,  and  even  earlier."* 

2.  For  certain  skilled  trades,  average  wages  in  the  South  have  exceeded  the 
average  for  the  North,  e.  g.,  the  metal  trades  prior  to  1920  and  skilled  jobs  in 
paper  and  pulp  mills  during  the  past  decade.  (Average  annual  salaries  in  a 
majority  of  the  competitive  lines  of  manufacture  also  appear  to  have  been 
higher  in  the  South  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole.")  In  some  industries 
southern  wages  for  certain  skilled  trades  equal  those  paid  in  the  North  (e.  g., 
iron  and  steel")  or  are  closer  to  the  northern  rates  than  are  those  for  semi- 
skilled or  unskilled  jobs  in  the  South  (e.  g.,  hosiery).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cotton  textiles,  the  South-North  differential  in  1943  was,  in  general,  a  larger 
percentage  for  skilled  jobs  than  for  the  unskilled." 

3.  The  trend  of  the  South-North  wage  ratios  since  1890  has  been  downward 
for  skilled  metal  trades,  for  building  trades,  for  farming,  and  for  furniture  (at 
least  up  to  1910).  The  straight-line  trend  for  lumber  and  blast  furnaces  appears 
to  be  approximately  horizontal  for  the  whole  period  since  1810.  Of  the  indus- 
tries for  which  statistics  are  available,  only  the  South-North  ratio  for  cotton 
textiles  has  had  a  conspicuous  upward  trend  for  the  55-year  period.  In  paper 
«nd  pulp,  hosiery,  and  fertilizer,  South-North  wage  differentials  have  been  re- 
duced during  the  past  20  years.  The  reduction  appears  to  have  been  especially 
marked  in  paper. 

4.  Expansi(m  of  the  industry  in  the  South  relative  to  the  North  helps  to  explain 
the  increase  in  the  South-North  wage  ratios  in  cotton  textiles,  hosiery,  and 
paper  and  pulp.  Witiiin  the  South  there  has  also  been  a  close  correspondence 
Ijetween  expansion  of  employment  and  wnge  levels  in  cotton  textiles.  Lack  of 
expansion  in  the  South  relative  to  the  North  presumably  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  South-North  ratios  for  lumber,  blast  furnaces,  and  metal  trades  stem  to 
lack  an  upward  trend,  if  a  straight  line  is  applied  t«)  the  entire  period  for  which 
data  are  available.  '^  '  '  "  "  " 
located 

increases  m  me  ojum-rsortn  ratio  during  tnat  period  were  followed  by 
sponding  decreases. 

5.  There  seems  to  be  a  surprising  lack  of  relationship  between  the  Soutlh- 
North  textile  and  farm  wage  ratios,  especially  during  the  past  two  decades 
The  lack  of  such  relationship  is  also  notable  within  the  South,  where  the  rank 
of  States  in  terms  of  textile  and  farm  wages  has  seldom  corresponded.  Fur- 
thermore, for  most  of  the  past  half  century  there  is  little  tendency  for  the  South- 
North  ratios  in  different  industries  to  rise  and  fall  together. 

'"For  pre-lSOO  data  see  U.   S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  604 

^iSee.  for  example,  the  tables,  based  on  the  1937  Census  of  Manufactures,  in  H  L 
Herrliiu',  Southern  Industry  and  Rejrional  Development,  1940.  pp.  16-29  Salarv  "ner 
salaried  person  in  the  South  exceeded  tlie  fiirure  for  the  United  States  in' 10  of  the  18 
Industry  catesrories  for  which  tables  were  prer=!pnted. 

1^2  See  Brief  Submitted  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  to  Panel  of  National  War 
Labor  Board,  case  No.  111-62.30-IV14-1.  1044.  p.  18  i>auonai  war 

"  See  Monthly  Labor  Review  LXI  (October  1944),  p.  833. 


iiK^is.  .Ill  uinvjuu  ut^uu,  11  a  srraigni  une  is  applied  to  tne  entire  period  for  which 
lata  are  available.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  the  furniture  industry 
ocated  in  the  South  has  increased  during  the  past  30  years,  yet  the  three  marked 
ncreases  in  the  Sjuth-North  ratio  during  that  period  were  followed  by  corre- 
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6.  Wage  differentials  between  the  South  and  the  North  and  within  both  regions 
vary  widely  and  irrationally  from  industry  to  industry  and  locality  to  locality. 
Wide  differences  in  average  hourly  earnings  exist  in  the  same  industry  w^ithm 
the  State,  e.  g.,  seamless  and  full-fashioned  hosiery  in  North  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  persistence  of  such  differentials  may  be  difficult  to  explain  m 
terms  of  demand  and  supply.  In  part,  they  reflect  company  policies  and  industry 
practices.  Some  firms  follow  the  practice  of  paying  the  Pi'evailing  wages  for 
the  locality ;  other  employers,  such  as  General  Motors,"*  Ford,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  follow  the  contrary  practice  of  applying  a  wage  scale  or  scales 

uniformly  throughout  the  country.  ^^a^a 

7  Exclusive  of  cotton  textiles,  manufacturing  employment  has  not  expanded 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  South  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country  since  1909 
Within  the  South  employment  in  manufacturing  has  expanded  no  more  rapidly 
in  the  lower  wage  areas  than  in  the  higher  wage  areas  during  the  past  half 
century.'"  Indeed,  the  greatest  rate  of  expansion  occurred  in  the  relatively  high- 
wage  State  of  North  Carolina."  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence 
that  manufacturing  employment  as  a  whole  in  the  South  has  expanded  or  con- 
tracted as  South-North  wage  differentials  have  generally  widened  or  narrowed. 

8  During  the  past  55  years,  South-North  wage  differentials  for  a  number  of 
the'  prominent  manufacturing  industries  in  the  South  show  surprisingly  little 
reduction.  World  War  I,  New  Deal  measures,  labor  unions,  and  various  eco- 
nomic adjustments  appear  to  have  brought  few  permanent  alterations  in  South- 
North  wage  ratios  for  lumber,  furniture,  building  construction,  or,  since  1932, 
for  full-fashioned  hosiery.  Undoubtedly  minimum  wages  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  did  help  to  bring  about  a  continued  decrease  m  the  South-North 
wage  differentials  for  a  few  industries  as,  for  example,  seamless  hosiery  and 

^9^Xigtng  by^this  study,  low  wage  rates  may  be  less  important  as  a  factor  in 
industrial  location  and  expansion  than  is  commonly  assumed,  and  the  time 
reouired  for  economic  forces  to  reduce  or  elminate  wage  differentials  within  a 
coiintry  may  be  much  longer  in  practice  than  in  theory.  Even  m  cotton  tex- 
tiles where  the  South-North  differentials  have  been  considerably  reduced  dur- 
ing the  past  55  years,  further  wage  "adjustments"  must  apparently  be  maide 
before  the  industry  can  approach  a  "stable  equilibrium."  . 

Economists  have  generally  explained  geographic  wage  dfferentials  within  a 
countrv  as  temporary  "maladjustments"  that  will  be  eliminated  by  "economic 
forces  "  such  as  the  migration  of  industry  and  labor.  Presumably  only  differ- 
enc'es 'in  labor  efficiency  could  explain  permanent  wage  ^^ff^^^^JJ^l^J.^^,  J,«,^^^^^^ 
performing  the  same  work  under  comparable  conditions  i"  different  localities 
The  productivity  of  labor  in  the  South  and  in  the  North  will  be  analyzed  in  a 
subsequent  paper. 

u  General  Motors  has  three  scales,  one  for  Detroit   one  for  a  select  group  of  other 
and  a  third   which  applies  to  parts  of  Michigan  and  other  Northern  States  as  well  as  to 

\Viti.a''irs'ZVciSrir^id*L^S',*i%i^^^^^^^  the  .Veeaae  From  1929 

*""The  relatively  low-waco  States  of  Alabama.  MiBsisslppl,  «^<>'-''''-/^''f^2"i*?S,''th!.m 

'^'.f,i?}i!e'?ota?waS?ea'?neV^ln  manufacturing  in  the  H  S""'''"'.  Stated  North  Carolina's 

r^^hrrvrrcl7rA%S%%i"  ^f^<^^  SSe  S  i?r"pim'^».n-^XV?eJ?iTls 

"'»TM»Va»'wr';t"ten""U'fire  the  National  War  Labor  Board's  decision,  released  February 
21,  1945,  in  the  case  involving  23  southern  cotton-textile  companies. 
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Statistical  Appendix 
Table  V. — Ratios  of  southern  to  northern  wages  {charts  1  and  4) 


Year 

Foundry 
and  ma- 
chine shop 
trades 

Huihling 
trades 

Cotton 
textiles 

Farm 
wages 

Blast 
furnaoes 

Lumlier 

1890 

Percent 
114.3 
1 13. 1 
111.9 
110.8 
114.9 
113.0 
112.7 
113.3 
114.3 
113.9 
113.0 
112.2 
112.5 
111.1 

110.9 

109.8 

109.7 

/          113.8 

1        3  106. 1 

106.5 

108.7 

107.7 

108.0 

106.5 

105.  4 

103.4 

103.1 

102.1 

99.3 

105.2 

108.2 

101.3 

97.7 

96.8 

Percent 
94.9 
94.1 
89.4 
89.1 
87.9 
87.9 
89.9 
90.9 
91.7 
91.0 
92.4 
95.0 
93.5 
95.1 

94.8 

93.5 
95.2 
94.8 

Percent 
59.6 
58.4 
5.').4 
52.0 
56.3 
54.9 
55.3 
66.6 
58.8 
58.0 
53.2 
55.4 
54.6 
59.7 

62.3 

64.9 
64.0 
68.0 

Percent 
78.1 

}           76.1 

71.9 
72.2 
69.4 

Percent 

74.6 

/            68.3 

1            65.5 

64.3 

78.7 

6a4 

68.7 
70.9 
68.4 
62.8 
68.7 
67.6 
6a3 
61.7 

72.1 

76.0 
78.5 
/            75.1 
I         «  70. 9 
70.2 
71.7 
76.8 
75.0 
74.4 
74.4 
74.0 
72.7 

Percent 
71.3 
73.7 
71.0 
71.8 
77.0 
76.6 
76.0 
76.1 
73.8 
70.9 
69.5 
69.1 
69.0 
68.8 
/            >  69.  0 
\           » 89. 1 
89.7 
94.0 
95.  I 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

09.9 
68.5 

1899.. 

1900 

1901.- 

1902- 

70.2 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

77.6" 

1907      . 

»84.9 
«89.3 
*88.0 

1908 

94.3 

95.2 

93.4 

94.4 

94.2 

92.6 

92.7 

91.6 

90.3 

86.9 

90.9 

93.6 

89.9 

89.5 

92.0 

85.4 

88.9 

88.2 

91.7 

89.5 

85.7 

82.9 

80.6 

80.0 

82.5 

85.3 

86.8 

83.8 

84.2 

84.0 

82.3 

84.8 

86.4 

88.6 

72.3 
75.3 
74.0 
74.6 
72.8 
72.8 
72.8 

1909 

72.'5" 

7a  6 

74.1 

72.8 

73.2 

70.4 

69.2 

68.4 

70.6 

72.9 

74.4 

72.9 

67.5 

69.5 

64.5 

68.3 

69.6 

69.9 

67.5 

67.0 

67.2 

65.5 

63.0 

62.9 

65.4 

68.3 

66.7 

65.5 

64.2 

63.6 

66.1 

65.7 

62.5    . 

1910 

1911 

•79.5 

1912. 

78.8 

1913 

80.6 

1914 

81.6 

1915 

1916 

1917 

101& 

63.6" 

78.7 

IVio 

1919 

1920 ■ 

63.5 

78.'7" 

68.'6' 

68.3 

76.9 

1921 

AQ   9 

1922. 

1923 

63.7 

74.4 

1924 

eo.'g 

65.9 

66."6" 

62."6" 

70.7 

1925 

1926 r 

1927 

1  (\no 

75.'3 

1928 . 

1929 I.I" 

1930- 

1931-— 

1932 "■ 

1933 

10*4                                         

69.3 

ms" 

68."2" 

67."8' 

'»"77;5" 

7L2 

e9."3 

74.0 

'82.0 

'84.4 

82.5 

•82.7 

»80.6 

•82.0 

82.0 

83.3 

83.4 

82.9 

83.3 

10  83. 1 

62.3 

1935 

1936 

1837 ■" 

1938 : 

1939— 

1940... 

1941 

1042                                              *                 ' 

_ 

78."8" 

1943... ...'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1944 v.'.'.'.'.'.  [ 



87.9 

63.2  . 
61.9    . 

63.3  . 

pp.  4wr  ™'<'"''"'«'  °n  basis  of  p«rc<.mae<.  chaogo  from  1903  to  1904  according  to  data  in  Bulletin  No.  59, 

N:nh°'„!£T«Ttlrardo'uKTh'c:"„'uKnnnK  '"'"""'  °'  """""'"^  "•"''"  '■"'O^  ""  "»">  south  and 

3  Shift  from  averape  hourly  earnings  to  average  of  union  wage  rates 
♦  A  change  in  occupational  basis  from  1907  on.    See  explanation 

4  Based  on  laborers  only. 

6  Basis  of  calculation  different  from  1910  on.    See  explanation 

'  August. 

8  Average  of  data  for  first  and  second  half  of  March 

•Averages  for  last  6  months  of  1936,  first  6  months  of  1937,  and  last  6  months  of  1938 

"  Avera{;e  for  first  9  months. 
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Table  Wl.— Other  southern  textile  States  compared  toith  North  Garolina  {chart  3) 


Year 


Cotton 
textile 
wages 


1890. 

1891. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

189(k 

1897 

1898 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Percent 

94.5 

92.0 

88.4 

91.7 

100.1 

102.2 

96.4 

100.0 

100.0 

98.3 

101.2 

105.4 

107.8 

112.0 

96.3 

97 


Farm 
wages 


Percent 
104.0 

102.1 


199. 

105. 
106. 
103. 
104. 


9.'^. 
94. 
90. 


90. 
89. 


Year 


89.5 


94.8 
«98.2 


102.9 


91.5 
95.1 
93.6 


1912. 

1913- 

1914 

1915. 

191G. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930- 

1931. 

1932. 


Cotton 

textile 
wages 


Percent 
102.0 
100.5 
93.3 


97.9 


Farm 
wages 


91.7 


83.2 


81.8 


8L5 


89.9 


88.1 


89.1 


92.3 


Percent 
92.1 
90.7 
84.6 
84.1 
82.4 
83.1 
82.3 
84.3 
91.0 
75.6 
69.7 
72.7 
72.0 
73.2 
76.2 
78.8 
73.8 
73.5 
78.5 
72.5 
74.5 


1  Alabama  added  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
with  99.18  including  Alabama. 
i  Alabama  added  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 


Without  Alabama  the  1906  figure  is  99.04  compared 


Tablk  XIl.— South-United  States  furniture  icafje  latios^  {chart  5) 


Date 


1929 

1931 

1933 

1934 

Aug.  1935- 
Sept.  1936. 
Jan.  1937.. 
July  1937.. 
Oct.  1937 -. 


Average 
wage  rates 


Percent 
68.0 
70.6 
77.7 
83.7 
81.9 
78.1 
74.0 
70.9 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


Percent 
65.9 
65.5 


75.8 
71.9 
66.9 


Date 


July  1938- 
Feb.  1939- 
Nov.  1939 
July  1940. 
Jan.  1941. 
Nov.  1941 
May  1942. 
Nov.  1942 
Jan.  1944- 


Average 
wage  rates 


Percent 
66.7 
66.9 
68.7 
67.3 
67.0 
72.0 
70.3 
68.4 
64.7 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


Percent 
67.6 
68.6 
69.8 
60.1 
70.5 
76.1 
73.5 
73.8 
60.0 


.  Southern  averages  from  wage-rate  and  earnings  surveys  made  by  the  Southern  Furniti^^^^ 
tiin-rs'  Association   except  for  Octobt^r  1937,  which  is  based  on  data  in  L..  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  btatisti(^ 
li^nptin  No  Si9  1940  D  hourly  earnings  of  the  furniture  industry  as  a  whole  have  been  used 

^S^eS^fofLlhthe'J^^^  the  hJurly-earnings  ratios.    These  data  for  the  United  S  ates  hav^e 

Si?n  tak^  from  U   S.  slSeau  of  Labor  Statist!^  Bulletin  No.  669   19^,  PP-  19.  20;  and,  after  1938.  from 
iSSs  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  under  "Trend  of  Employment  and  Pay  rolls." 

Appendix 

EXPLANATION  OF  STATISTICAL  SERIES 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  trades.— Based  on  average  hourly  earnings  (1890- 
1907)  and  union  wage  scales  (1907-22)  for  blacksmiths,  boilermakers  machinists, 
and  iron  molders.  Data  for  the  following  cities  were  used :  For  blacksmiths 
(North  :  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and  Pittsburgh ;  South  :  Atlanta,  Charles- 
ton Memphis,  and  New  Orleans);  for  boilermakers  (North:  Boston,  Bridge- 
port with  Providence  and  Philadelphia  substituted  in  1907  and  1913,  respectively. 
Chicago,  and  Indianapolis;  South:  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Mobile  with  Birmingham 
substituted  1905  on,  and  New  Orleans)  ;  for  machinsits  (ISorth:  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinuati  Milwaukee,  Newark,  and  Philadelphia;  South:  Atlanta,  Dallas  with 
Houston  substituted  191G  on,  Nashville  with  Memphis  substituted  1907  on.  New 
Orleans  and  Richmond)  ;  and  for  iron  molders  (North:  Boston,  Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Providence;  South:  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Mobile  with  Birmingham 
substituted  1905  on,  and  New  Orleans). 


*:■; 
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The  selection  of  southern  cities  was  governed  by  the  availability  of  data  for  the 
city  each  year  from  1890  to  1922.  Northern  cities  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  geographical  distribution,  size,  and  availability  of  continuous  data  for  the 
period.  Many  southern  and  northern  cities  had  to  be  discarded  for  lack  of  con- 
tinuous data.  Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  another  city,  care  was 
taken  to  make  certain  that  the  wage  for  both  cities  was  identical  or  approximately 
the  same  for  the  preceding  year. 

There  is  a  shift  from  an  hourly  earnings  to  wage-rate  basis  in  1907.  The  dif- 
ference for  that  year  is  indicated  in  the  table.  Tlie  data  since  1907  are  for  the 
middle  of  each  year. 

In  calculating  the  North-South  ratios,  a  ratio  for  each  trade  was  calculated 
separately  from  simple  averages  for  all  cities  and  then  a  simple  average  of  the 
ratios  for  the  4  trades  was  used  to  derive  the  combined  figure. 

Sources  of  data:  Listed  p.  274  of  Bulletin  No.  604,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1934. 

Building  trades. — Based  on  average  hourly  earnings  (1890-1907)  and  union 
wage  scales  (1907-42)  for  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  plumbers. 
Data  for  the  following  cities  were  used :  For  bricklayers  (North  :  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Newark,  Milwaukee,  and  Providence ;  South :  Atlanta, 
Charleston,  Houston  with  Dallas  substituted  1907  on,  Jacksonville,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans,  and  Richmond);  for  plasterers  (North:  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  In- 
dianapolis, Milwaukee,  and  Providence;  South:  Birmingham,  Charleston,  Jack- 
sonville, Memphis,  and  New  Orleans)  ;  and  for  plumbers  (North:  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis.  Milwaukee,  and  Newark;  South:  Dallas,  Memphis,  New 
Orleans,  and  Richmond). 

The  basis  for  selection  of  cities  and  the  methods  of  calculation  were  the  same 
as  for  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  trades.  The  figure  for  1907  was  94.8  on 
either  an  hourly-earnings  basis  or  a  wage-rate  basis.  Since  1907  the  data  are 
for  the  middle  of  each  year.  (Sources  of  data  :  Those  listed  page  153  of  Bulletin 
No.  604,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  plus  Bulletins  Hlo,  566,  626, 
657,  674,  680,  and  730,  and  Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1932,  page  638,  Sep- 
tember 1933,  page  662,  and  November  1935,  page  1169.) 

Cotton  textiles. — Based  on  average  hourly  earnings  for  loom  fixers,  weavers 
(male),  weavers  (female),  and  frame  spinners  (female)  for  4  northern  States 
(Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine)  and  4  southern 
States  (North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama)  for  the  years 
J890  to  1913.  Each  State  was  weighted  by  the  number  of  employees  reporting 
and  a  ratio  of  the  South  in  percentage  of  the  North  was  calculated  for  each  of 
the  four  occupational  categories,  which  in  turn  were  combined  into  a  simple 
average.  Data  for  Alabama  was  available  only  after  1903.  Sources  of  data  are 
indicated  on  page  363  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No. 
604. 

For  the  period  1913  to  1928,  use  has  been  made  of  the  North-South  ratios  pre- 
sented by  A.  Ford  Hinrichs  and  based  on  weighted  averages  for  all  occupations. 
It  was  necessary  to  convert  his  figures  to  the  South  as  a  percentage  of  the 
North.    Source :  Monthly  Labor  Review.  May  1935,  page  1173. 

For  the  period  1928  to  July  1937  use  has  been  made  of  North-South  ratios  also 
presented  by  Dr.  Hinrichs  and  based  on  unweighted  averages  for  all  occupations 
Source:   United  States  B'lreau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  663,  1938,  page  72! 

From  July  1J*38  on,  use  was  made  of  the  monthly  statistics  of  average  hourly 
earnings  in  the  cotton-goods  industry  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  Northern  and  for  Southern  States.  A  South-North  ratio  was  calculated  for 
each  month,  from  which  simple  averages  for  6  months  or  a  year  were  computed 

The  shifts  in  1913  and  1928  had  practically  no  effect  upon  the  level  of  the 
ratios.  In  1913  the  four  occupations'  ratio  and  the  Hinrichs'  figure  both  stood 
at  72.8.  The  average  of  the  four  occupations'  series  from  1914  through  1926  was 
67.0  compared  with  66,9  for  Hinrichs'  weighted  series.  For  1928  the  four  occu- 
pations' series  was  69.5,  Hinrichs'  weighted  series  was  69.6,  and  his  unwei«^hted 
series  was  69  3  The  next  five  flsrures  in  each  series  (1930  to  August  1934) 
averaged  77.5,  79.1,  and  77.1,  respectively. 

Use  of  gross  average  hourly  earnings  rather  than  straight-time  average  hourly 
earnings  makes  little  dilTerence  In  the  ratios.  For  example,  straight-time  average 
hourly  earnings  figures  computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  eive  the  fol- 
lowing results  :   83.5  for  1941,  84.0  for  1942,  and  82.0  for  1943. 

Farm  waoes.— Computed  by  dividing  the  simple  average  for  10  Southern  States 
(Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  Alabama 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas)  by  the  average  for  the  United  States  as  a 
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whole  for  two  items,  "wage  rates  of  farm  lal>«r  .P^^.^r^'^i J?.\^]'«nd  SL^^^ 
"  wage  rates  of  farm  labor  per  day  without  board."  ,:^^l^«,?^^"*,^'y  ^^,tn^/^^^^^ 
were  then  combined  by  simple  averaging.    After  1922  the  July  figure  was  used 
for  the  monthly  data  and  the  October  figure  for  the  daily  series.  . 

Sources  of  data :    Farm  Wage  Rates,  Farm  Employnjent  and  Related  m^^ 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  AgncuU^ra     Econ^^^^^^ 
January  1943,  and  Farm  Labor,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  14 

''XXZaees^m  on  average  hourly  earnings  for  two  occupations,  keepers 
and  top  fillers  (1890-1907)  and  skip  operators  (1907-35)  A  ratio  was  calcu- 
lated for  each  occupation.  South  Central  region  in  percentage  of  North  Cential 
region    (1890-1907)    and  Southern  district  in  percentage  of  Great  Lakes  and 

M^^e  West  district  (1907^5).  The  two  series  ^e/^,,  ^^^S^ha^lf  o?'S 
averaging      Since  1907  the  data  are  for  a  pay-roll  period  in  the  first  half  of  each 

'"^S^r "Jf  l^lrtho^f>l;K^e  238  Of  United  States  Bur^u  of  Labor 
Statistics  Bulletin  No.  604,  plus  Bulletin  No.  567,  Bulletin  604,  page  544,  and 
Monfhlv  Labor  Review,  April  1936,  page  1034. 

^t^^cn~^Ja  on  average  hourly  earnings  for  band  sawders  -Ige-i^n,  a^^^^^ 
laborers  in  representative  sawmills.  Separate  ratios  for  each  of  the  three  occu 
national  categories  were  combined  by  simple  averaging.  For  the  period  from 
189^ To  1^  the  ratios  were  calculated  as  follows:  Edgermen  and  laborers,  the 
weighted  average  of  south-Atlantic  and  south-central  regions  ^^^V^^^d  by  the 
av'<  race  for  the  north-central  region ;  band  sawyers,  the  average  for  the  south- 
central  reckon  divided  by  the  average  for  the  north-central  region.  For  the  period 
?rom  1910  t^io^^^  six  Southern  States  (Alabama  Florida, 

Lu^siana    Mis^*^^^  Carolina,  and  Texas)  was  divided  by  the  ^^^ple 

a^erSor  six  ^^  States  (Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oregon, 

and  wLh^ton  in  each  of  the  three  occupational  categories,  ^n^/J^^/^^l^I^g 
fhrPP  ratio  series  were  combined  by  simple  averaging.  Inclusion  of  far  Western 
StaTes  w  m  hisrw!ag^^^^  1010-32  series  to  be  on  a  somewhat  lower 

level  than  the  1890-1907  series.  Data  ^,^^  }^\^''^^'''^'''Z^ Z^^'l^^^ 
tween  the  two  series  were  available  only  for  laborers  in  five  Southein  Mates 
(Albania  Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  and  five  of 
the  ^irNoVthern  S  ates.  A  series  was  calculated  for  laborers  for  the  years  1907 
In  1  Ql  On  ml  was  converted  t  the  1910  figure  for  the  combined  three-occupational 
series  sfncelOmle  data  are  for  the  middle  of  each  year  in  which  they  were 
coSed  except  f^^^^^^^      and  1921  when  they  were  scattered  over  a  large  number 

""^Ccel'of  data  :  Those  listed  page  4.5.5  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
fiafine  Tinllpfin  No  604  T)lus  Bulletlus  Nos.  560  and  Dob. 

S^err/r^^  ^*^ith  North  CaroHna.-The  textile  and  farm 

wfrrS  ifl^rcentage  of  North  Carolina  figures,  are  simple  averages  ot  the 
Texaielnd' farm  wage  for  each  of  the  three  States    (South  Carolina 

^rgli  and  Sama )  The  individual  State  ratios  were  computed  from  simp^ 
a^rfges  of  the  houX  earnings  averages  for  the  four  occupational  groups  (loom 
fixprs  ma^e  weavers  female  vveavers,  and  female  frame  spinners)  in  each  State, 
SdTy'srm'niraVerages  for  North  Cnrolina^    In  the^case  of    am  wage^ ^ 

momwy  fl^r^s  and  the  October  dally  figures  were  used  in  calculating  the  rat.os. 


Exhibit  81 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
Affiuate  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1945. 

Mr  Charieb  Kramer, 

■  Senate  committee  on  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr  Kramfr  :  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  following  materials  which  I  re- 
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2.  A  list  of  the  references  referred  to  as  apiiendixf  s.  I  discussed  the  matter 
with  you,  and  we  agreed  it  would  be  necessary  to  file  all  of  the  appendixes  in  the 
record.  I  thouerht  it  \^ould  be  wise  to  make  the  references  clear  so  that  persons 
desiring  to  identify  fhem  may  be  able  to  do  so. 

3.  Statements  of  the  United  States  Emi»loyment  Service  concerning  the  problem 
of  the  difficulties  of  reconversion  and  phuing  workers  at  the  present  time. 

4.  A  copy  of  Mr.  McDoi-mott's  statement,  which  should  In?  added  to  the  record. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Solomon  Barkin. 

Wage  Increases  Do  Not  Me:an  Price  Increases 

(By  Solomon  Barkin,  chairman,  CIO  Committee  on  Revision  of  Wage  and  Hour 

Law,  October  IS,  1934) 

Wage  increases  do  not  mean  price  or  cost  increases.    Current  wage  rises  will 

generally  require  no  price  adjustments.    Moreover  they  them.selves  will  provide 

•    the  base  for  lower  costs.    Unless  those  higher  minima,  such  as  are  proposed,  are 

established,  we  shall  reduce  and  threaten  the  possibilities  for  postwar  prosperity 

and  full  employment. 

We  have  had  an  economy  of  $160,000,000,000.  It  is  fast  slipping  through  our 
hands.  W>  nmst  save  it  by  a  bold  wage  program  which  will  guarantee  higher 
wages. 

The  basic  reasons  for  believing  that  no  price  increases  are  required  to  shoulder 
the  proposed  65-cent  minimum  have  already  been  summarized  in  our  basic 
statement. 

1.  Prices  are  not  set  by  cost ;  they  are  set  to  secure  the  greatest  profit.  Many 
of  them  now  provide  sufficient  margin  to  absorb  both  the  proposed  wage  adjust- 
ments and  greater  ones. 

fn^«9?^^rJ2?^'K^"''^''!'''^"  industry  are  stupendous.  In  1944  they  amounted 
to  $25,000,000,000  before  taxes  and  $10,000,000,000  after  taxes.  These  allow  for 
vast  profit  margins  within  which  to  absorb  wage  increases. 

3.  Labor  cost  is  so  insignificant  in  many  industries,  amounting  to  less  than  10 
materf  1^^  *^^  ^'^^"^  ^*  ^^^  product,  that  it  can  be  absorbed  without  affecting 

4.  Costs  are  not  fixed  ;  they  are  dynamic.  During  the  war  tremendous  strides 
were  made  m  man-hour  output.  Management  has  learned  many  new  techniques 
of  production.  They  are  applying  them  in  their  peacetime  industry  The  experi^ 
ence  of  World  War  I  will  be  repeated.  During  the  next  3  years  man-hour  output 
may  well  increase  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  per  year.  Management  will  offset 
these  wage  increases  by  greater  attentiveness  to  its  own  production  processes  so 
that  it  will  overcome  the  costs  and  probably  reduce  the  unit  costs  even  below 
those  previously  existing.  Industry  after  industry  has  repeated  the  experience. 
It  IS  the  keystone  of  American  manufacturlns  progress.  It  is  the  basis  for  our 
export  trade.  The  highest  paid  American  industries  are  in  the  best  position  to 
export  goods  to  the  lowest  wage  countries.  p^muou  lo 

5.  The  higher  paid  worker  is  the  most  efficient  worker 

6.  Large  volume  is  essential  to  low  cost.  Without  high  wages  there  cannot  be 
a  market  equal  o  the  productive  capacity  of  industry.  Charfcteristic  Amerix>an 
industry  makes  Its  greatest  profit  at  high  capacity  operation.  It  sets  its  norma" 
profit  rates  on  the  assumption  of  low  operating  rates  By  assuring  an  adequate 
^^flf  ^""-l  ^^r^'^-'^  production  through  high  wages,  American  industry  is^ar 
anteeing  itself  a  consumer,  low  unit  costs,  and  corresponding  higher  tot^l  prX^ 
High  operations  permit  higher  wages.  "»feuer  louii  pronts. 

7   Current  reductions   in   labor  costs  through   elimination  of  overtime  nav 
iiigher  earnings  in  vacation  pay  calculations,  down  grading,  lower  incentfve 
yieds   more  careful  labor  selection  and  supervision,  and  a  st^^ad^r  wo?k  ?orce 
will  allow  industry  to  increase  wages  without  any  effect  on  costs 
inS.  "'^^^^  ^^S^p  stimulate  better  labor  relations  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
^^omier^""'"       cooperation,  which  can  result   in  the  introducHon  o?  vast 

MEMORANDUM   NO.    1 

High  wages  are  key  to  low  unit  costs 

Unit  costs  are  not  fixed.    They  are  amenable  to  control  and  to  reduction     ThP 
key  to  American  industrial  advance  is  that  volume  reduces  costs     The  gVea^^^ 
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the  overhead  the  wider  are  the  possibilities  for  reducing  unit  costs  by  increasing 
volume.  The  more  fully  equipment  is  used  the  less  is  charged  to  each  item  oi 
production  ;  the  lower  are  the  unit  costs  of  production.  „^«„^„ 

Large  volume  permits  the  transference  from  a  custom-manufacturing  process 
to  mass-production  methods  with  corresponding  marked  reduction  in  cost  per 
unit.  During  the  war  there  were  innumerable  illustrations  of  this  tendency. 
Whole  articles  were  mass  produced  and  operations  and  parts  which  required 
careful  hand  work  were  transferred  to  a  mass-production  basis.  This  principle 
provides  the  clue  to  the  most  significant  reductions  in  prices  of  munitions  during 
the  years  from  1942  to  1944  wherein  there  was  a  19-percent  decline  in  munition 

The  large  profits  of  the  last  few  years  were  in  no  small  part  the  result  of  large 
volume  The  prices  of  manufactured  goods  nominally  rose  only  25  percent  from 
1939  through  1944.  Munition  prices  declined  only  19  percent.  Even  if  one  takes 
cognizance  of  the  numerous  devious,  thoroughly  legal  methods  of  achieving 
higher  prices,  while  maintaining  the  same  nominal  quotations,  these  prices  could 
not  in  themselves  explain  the  high  profits  of  manufacturing  industries.  It  may 
be  attributed  in  no  small  part  to  the  volume  of  sales.  Manufacturing  Pi'ofits  rose 
from  $3,000,000,000  in  1939,  to  $10,000,000,000  in  1941,  to  $14,500,000,000  in  1943, 

to  $15,000,000,000  in  1944  (table  I).  ,,  ^  „        *      i^„  ^or.iir.^^ 

Profits  of  corporations  rose  while  the  returns  on  each  dollar  of  sales  f^^^^^^^^- 
A  survey  of  the  profits  of  American  corporations  from  1936  through  1944  shows 
a  constantly  rising  total  volume  of  profits  before  taxes  even  though  the  profits 
per  dollar  of  sales  dropped.  The  expansion  in  the  total  volume  of  sales  offset 
the  decline  in  per-unit  profit,  resulting  in  a  greater  total  profit  (table  II). 

Profits  must  come  from  volume  in  an  economy  of  full  employment.  An  industry 
which  restricts  its  production  and  seeks  to  maximize  its  profits  at  a  lower  volume 
^engaging  in  monopolistic  practices.  It  is  definitely  threatenig  the  possibiliti^ 
of  a  successful  prvate  enterprise  economy.  Managements  which  remain  satisfied 
with  high  unit  profits  and  low  volume  are  selling  America  short. 

Americans  have  learned  this  lesson.  Many  industries  practice  it,  but  others 
have  onlv  iriven  nodding  acquiescence  to  this  principle.  We  have  proven  the 
validity  of  the  conclusion.    We  must  practice  it  less  begrudgingly  than  we  have 

*°We  ?an*^no  longer  tolerate  management  practices  which  set  their  sights  low. 
They  calculate  their  costs  and  measure  their  ability  to  pay  wages  on  the  assump- 
tion of  low  production.  They  are  hedging  against  an  era  of  low  industrial 
activity  An  industry  which  faces  the  future  guardedly  will  produce  an  economy 
Sfindereniployment  and  inadequate  use  of  our  resources  It  defies  the  congres- 
sional promise  of  full  employment.  Such  calculations  will  underestimate  indus- 
?I-y^s  abili™  to  pay  high  wages,  induce  low  operating  rates,  and  an  economy  of 

''"ImeriZ"?^^^^^^^  has  hitherto  set  its  sights  lower  than  it  should.  It  pro- 
tected  itself  against  declining  volume  by  setting  its  prices  in  terms  of  low 
o^rating  levels.  The  break-even  points  in  American  industry  have  been  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  their  average  output  and  much  lower  than  their  maximum 
Output  as  indicated  by  several  studies  of  significant  American  corporations  ^e 
TTnited  States  Steel  Corp.  had  break-even  points  in  the  year  from  1902  to  1910 
S^percenrof  maximum  receipts  actually  obtained  during  the  period;  and  from 
191^-27  of  45  percent ;  in  the  period  of  1929  through  1^3,  the  average  break-even 
point  was  43  i^rcent  of  capacity.  Profits  beyond  those  levels  rose  very  markedly^ 
In  thrautoiiobile  industry,  the  break-even  point  for  the  period  from  192S-34 
was  57  percent  of  maximum  volume  attained  (table  III).  American  industry 
during  this  prewar  period  was  therefore  generally  able  to  pay  even  higher  wages 
bv  rafsing  its  sights.  Bv  lifting  its  break-even  points  and  trying  to  reach  even 
hfgheicapacfty  Its  ability  to  pay  higher  wages  would  have  been  more  quickly 

*^UnZ-nSelv,  American  industry  is  going  into  the  postwar  period  with  the 
samfSerate  effort  to  hedge  against  low  operating  rates.  This  fact  is  con- 
Xcingly  illustrated  by  the  replies  of  some  65  industries  to  the  War  Production 
Boai-d  concerning  the  volume  of  peacetime  operations  which  would  represent 
caTacitv  production  and  the  break-even  level.  These  estimates  are  likely  to 
renresent  higher  break-even  points  than  actually  are  existing  since  the  replies 
were  included  to  determine  the  allocation  of  new  equipment  and  tools  and 
certifications  for  new  construction.  In  any  event  the  over-all  break-even  point 
reported  was  52  percent  for  industries  with  capacity  production  of  some 
$10000  000  000  (table  IV).     Some  break-even  points  were  as  low  as  20  percent. 
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These  industries  with  low  break-oven  points  could  immediately  raise  their  ability 
to  pay  higher  wages  by  lifting  their  break-even  points  instead  of  proceeding  oa 
thoroughly  pesslinistio  calculations  and  the  presunii)tion  of  a  postwar  collapse. 

The  capacity  of  American  industry  to  meet  the  proposed  wage  adjustment 
nuist  therefore  be  tested  in  terms  of  the  volume  of  production  which  they  will 
enjoy.  The  larger  the  volume*,  the  more  fully  they  utilize  their  capacity,  the 
better  able  they  will  be  to  meet  increast^s  in  wages,  because  units  costs  decline 
with  volume.  The  sharp  increase  in  industry's  capacity  to  pay  these  increases 
in  wages  on  the  basis  of  a  large  market  makes  it  imperative  to  assure  such  a 
market.  Volume  is  the  single  most  imix)rtant  determinant  of  total  profits. 
Higher  wages  are  the  most  significant  factor  in  broadening  the  market. 

Two  recent  calculations  of  the  increased  capacity  of  industry  to  pay  the 
higher  wages  with  rising  utilization  of  capacity  are  available  for  the  iron  and 
steel  and  the  automobile  industries.  The  break-even  point  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  in  1043,  assuming  the  entire  cost  of  wages  which  include  overtime 
and  upgrading  ($1,124)  and  15)43  prices' was  12O0O,(X)0  tons  or  52  percent  of 
capacity.  To  yield  193()-39  profits,  the  industry  was  only  required  to  produce 
some  15,100.000  tons.  While  producing  at  75  percent  capacity,  or  17,25!>,00O 
tons  which  is  approximately  the  current  rate  of  operations,  the  company  would 
earn  $120,000,000,  and  at  90  percent,  or  20,700,000  tons,  it  would  earn  $210,000,- 
OIX).  If  the  work(^rs  were  granted  a  wage  increase  of  17  cents  an  hour,  which 
was  proposed  in  1944,  the  industry  without  any  price  increases  would  have  been 
able  at  75  percent  operating  capacity  to  have  absorbed  the  increase  and  earned 
a  profit  of  $34,COa,O0O,  and  at  CO  percent'  capacity  have  earned  $113,000,000 
(table  V). 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  certainly  assured  a  better  than  75-percent 
operating  capacity  for  some  time  to  come.  Moreover,  there  are  various  offset- 
ting facts,  such  as  the  elimination  of  the  cost  of  overtime  and  upgrading  which 
would  have  brought  the  break-even  point  down  to  53  percent  and  permitted 
profits  of  $115,000,000  at  75  percent  capacity  and  $204,(J00,000  at  90  percent 
capacity.  High-capacity  operation  is  most  significant  in  determining  profits 
and  the  company's  ability  to  pay.  Higher  national  labor  income  will  assure 
the  market. 

A  similar  study  by  the  same  investigator  for  the  automobile  industry  arrives 
at  very  similar  conclusions,  on  the  basis  of  current  wage  earnings  which  in. 
elude  overtime  pay  and  upgrading  and  generous  incentive  premiums  and  cur- 
rent  price  levels.  The  investigator  finds  that  the  industry  would  break  even 
even  if  it  is  operating  at  less  than  15  percent  of  capacity  (table  VI)  At  od- 
erations  of  one-sixth  of  capacity  during  the  first  year,  1,000,000  passenger  cars 
It  would  earn  $89,000,000,  at  one-half  of  capacity  it  would  earn  $45  000  000 
To  secure  1936-39  profits  it  would  only  have  to  produce  2.5  million  cars  After 
it  has  been  tooled  up  for  production  and  gotten  under  wa.v,  the  opportunities 
for  profits  at  high  levels  of  production  are  even  more  startling.  At  one-half 
of  capacity  producing  3,000,000  cars,  it  would  make  $596,000,000 :  at  full  ca- 
pacity, producing  6,000,000  cars,  it  would  earn  $1,512.000 ;  and  we  are  all  look- 
ing to  such  full  production. 

It  is  very  obvious  from  the  above,  industry  is  able  to  pay  the  proposed  65 
cents  minimum  and  75  cents  minimum  with  considerable  ease  Their  cost 
calculations  are  not  fixed.  Their  ability  is  not  to  be  determined  in  terms  of 
their  estimated  costs  based  on  assumptions  of  low  operating  rates  Rather  we 
must  get  industry  to  develop  its  own  markets  through  higher  wages  Higher 
labor  incomes  increase  industry's  markets,  increase  its  volume,  and 'drive  its 

ofiL  worir.rl  nV\lf-''''^^^^*l  ^'''""'^  produccd  by  higher  incomes  in  the  hands 
of  the  workers  of  this  country,  we  can  be  assured  of  industry's  ability  to  nav 
higher  wages.  The  first  step  in  assuring  ability  is  to  increase  the  market 
Higher  wages  is  the  best  guaranty.  It  is  the  investment  wh?ch  fndustry  mlk^ 
to  assure  high  purchasing  power.  The  investment  can  pav  high  dividends  in 
high  rates  of  output,  high  profits,  and  create  ability  to  pay  eve^higher  wages 
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This  course  has  been  the  American  secret  of  successful  industrial  operations^ 
We  must  apply  our  lesson  even  more  deliberately  and  If^^^^^^^^Z-l^f^^'^^^^^ 
toward  increasing  our  market  and  raising  the  l^^^i  5>^.0P^^?fi«^,«,;°  ^"S  Ij^ 
They  reduce  costs,  increase  ability  to  raise  wages,  and  ift  total  ProMs  Higher 
wages  produce  the  larger  markets.  The  present  bill  is  the  significant  key  to 
full  employment  economy. 

Table  I. — Production,  prices,  hourly  earnings,  and  profits,  1939-44 


Year 


Industrial 
production 


1939- 
1940- 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944- 


100 
115 
149 
183 
219 
216 


Prices  on 
manufac- 
tured Roods 


100 
104 
111 
123 
125 
125 


Munitions 


104 
94 
85 


Hourly 

earnings 

in  therrsan- 

ufacturirg 

industries 


$0,623 
.644 
.664 
.762 
.859 
.931 


Profit  in  manu- 
faclurinc 
industries 


$3. 213, 000. 000 
4, 944. 000, 000 
9,  937,  000, 000 
12. 994,  000, 000 
14,  573. 000,  000 
15,000,000,000 


Source-  Industrial  Production.  Federal  Reserve  Board;  Prices  on  Manufactured  Goods,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.    Munitions;  War  Production  Board. 

Table  II. Profit  experience  of  American  industry,  1936-U 

A.  2,187  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS 


Year 


1936-39. 
1939.... 
1940...- 
1941..- 
1942.— 


Sales 


Index 
rise 


$35,227,232,000 
35,958,500,000 
40,689.391,000 
65,  340,  6.39, 000 
69, 220. 936, 000 


100.0 
102.0 
116.0 
157.0 
196.0 


Net  profit 
before  taxes 


$2, 958, 332, 000 
3, 062, 469, 000 
4,331,675.000 
7, 660, 376, 000 
8, 890, 234, 000 


Index 
rise 


100.0 
104.0 
146.0 
259.0 
300.0 


Percent- 
age profit 
of  net 
sales 


Percent 

8.4 

8.5 

10.6 

13.8 

12.8 


Return 
on  net 
worth 


Percent 
9.8 
10.0 
13.8 
23.5 
26.0 


B.  1,676  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS 


1942. 
1943- 


$55, 563, 357, 000 
68, 850, 358, 000 


100.0 
123.9 


$6, 697, 003, 000  I  100. 0 
8,011,432,000  I  119.6 


12.1 

n.6 


24.5 
28.0 


C.  HALF-YEAR  EXPERIENCE  OF  966  CORPORATIONS 


$11, 397, 659, 000 
15, 414, 932. 000 
19, 755, 817, 000 
22,050.026,000 


100.0 
135.0 
173.0 
193.0 


$1,405,417,000 
2,  064, 892, 000 
2,  569, 622, 000 
2, 597,  584, 000 


100.0 
147.0 
183.0 
185.0 


Source:  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Division  of  Research  and  Financial  Analysis,  War  Profits  Studies 
10, 11,  and  12. 
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Table  III. — Break-even  points  for  significant  American  corporations  (prewar) 


Period 

Break- 
even 
point 
(volume 
million 
dollars) 

Maximum  volume 

Company 

Year 

Amount 
(millions) 

Percent 
above 
break- 
even 
point 

Profit  equation 

General  Motors.. 

1929-36 
1918-34 
1929-35 
1928-34 
1902-10 
1919-27 
1924-35 
1907-18 
1919-29 

$447.0 

35.3 

227.3 

862.0 

>  166.0 

>  790.0 

3.1 
27.0 
61.0 

1936 
1929 
1936 
1930 
1907 
1920 
1931 
1916 
1929 

$1,439.3 

107.6 

667.1 

1,500.0 

757.0 

1,  755. 5 

6.4 

96.0 

216.0 

222.0 
204.6 
193.5 
74.0 
356.0 
122.2 
106.5 
255.6 
154.0 

Packard  Motors 

23  J.^    percent    of    net 
sales,  $105,000,000. 

Chrysler  Motors 

36.8     percent     of    net 
sales,  $13,000,000. 

Automobile  industry 

United  States  Steel  Corp.— 
Do 

11  percent  of  net  sales, 
$25,000,000. 

22  percent  of  net  sales, 
$190,000,000. 

24  percent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts, $40,000,000. 

Equitable  Office  Bldg 

Westinghouse 

20  percent  of  gross  re- 
^  ceipts,  $158,000,000. 
74  percent  of  income, 
$2,300,000. 

Do 

20    percent    of    sales, 
$6,000,000. 

13    percent    of    sales, 
$8,000,000. 

>  After  interest  charges. 

Source:  Walter  Rautenstrauch,  The  Economics  of  Business  Enterprise. 

Table  IY.— Postwar  breaJc-even  rates  for  65  industries 

to  War  Production  Board 


reported  by  management 


Break-even  production 
in  percent  of  capacity 
production 


90  to  100 
80  to  89. 

70  to  79- 
60  to  69., 


Number 
of  indus- 
tries 


1 
3 

10 


21 


Industries 


Barber  and  beauty  appliances. 

^nien/""^^^"'^^'  ^^^^''^^^^  dishwashing  machines,  laundry  equip- 

Clocks  and  watches  (non jewel),  lawn  mowers,  pianos,  east-iron 

boilers,  cast-iron  sanitary  enameled  ware,   cc^mmercial  wokine 

equipment    (nonelectric),   surface  heating  equipment    floor  m2 

csr^oli'^^i'.T- '"'""P'P*"'"''  ^'nuipment  (35  mm.),  scales  and  balances 

Small  electric  appharices,  electric  fans,  sealed-beam  lamps    photo 

equipment  domestic  vacuum  cleaners  tobacco  machinery  eis  and 

oil  water  heaters,  domestic  cooking  and  heat^rstoves '  ?l?ctric 

water  heaters,  industrial  gas  burners,  heating  oontrols  a^d  sVSal- 

ties.  indirect  water  heaters  mor-honi^oi  ef«i,L„    i:    i  .^.  H.'*'**^*''** 


fiO  to  59. 


40  to  49. 
30  to  39. 


16 


printing  machinery,  oflice  machinery 


ater   heaters, 


20  to  29- 


Total. 


64 


Passenger  autos,  band  instruments,  bicycles,  metal  caskets   clocks 
and  watches    jeweled),  flatware,  flashlight  eases,  fiThing  tackle 

dSSL^Sf^e^n'^':""''^  machinery,  refrigeration  and' aiJ-tn-' 
a  tioning  equq^ment,  sugar-process  ng  machinerv    casf-irnn  snii 

Bedding,  domestic  electric  ranges,  cash  registers,  typewriters 
Metal  househo  d  furniture,  metal  oflice  furniture,  dSmes   c  mechan- 
ca^  refrigerators    domestic  sewing  machines,  bast^ron  rSo*s 
StfcT"'"  '  ^'""^^"^^  ^^t"*-^  and '  fittings  "bf^'s^.' 

Power  cycles,  domestic  laundry  equipment,  formed  steel  sanitarj- 


Source:  WPB  release  No.  7996,  May  16,  1945. 
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Table  V. — Profits  before  Federal  income  taxes  in  1946,  at  various  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  labor  rate  assumptions,  and  lOJ/S  material  prices 


1943  average  home 
earnings 

1943  earnings  including 
17  cents  increase 

Including 
overtime 
and  up- 
grading 
$1,124 

Exclusive 
of  over- 
time and 
upgrading 
$0,965 

Including 
overtime 
and  up- 
grading 
$1,294 

Exclusive 
of  over- 
time and 
upgrading 
$1,136 

1.  Break -even  point,  millions  of  tons  ' 

12.0 

52 

4-268 

298 
UO 
120 
210 

16.1 

J  18 

9.1 
39 

-4.9 

264 

51 

201 

301 

12.1 

41 

15.6 
68 

65.9 

2  135 

2  75 

34 

113 

18.8 

2  81 

12.2 

Percent  of  capacity  ' 

63 

Percent  change  from  average  break-even  point  (1929- 
43=41  percent  capacity)  ' 

29.3 

2.  Profits  before  Federal  income  tax: 

At  25  uercent  caoacitv.  5.75  million  tons 

2  101 

At  50  i^ercent  capacity,  11.50  miflion  tons 

At  75  percent  capacity,  17.25  million  tons 

At  90  percent  capacity,  20.70  million  tons 

3.  Production  level  required  in  1945  to  yield  average 
19.36-39  profits  of  $66  200.000         -  - 

2  14 

115 
204 

16.2 

4.  Average  production  of  period  1936-39  of  11.25  million 
tons  would  yield  profits  of  (mfllions  dollars) 

122 

1 1943  material  prices. 
2  Deficit. 

Source:  OP  A  Division  of  Research,  steel-industry  prices,  profits,  and  costs,  August  1944. 

Table  Yl.— Automobile  industry  profits  at  assumed  levels  of  production  for  cur- 
rent unit  material  costs  and  current  hourly  earnings  {$1,814)  and  October 
1941  prices 


Profits  before  Federal  income  taxes  at— 


6.000,000  pounds  (1,000.000  pa.ssenger  cars)  1/6  of  capacity. 

10,000,000  pounds,  1/3  of  capacity.. 

15,000,000  pounds,  1/2  of  capacity. - 

20,000,000  iK)unds,  2/3  of  capacity 

25,000.000  pounds,  5/6  of  capacity. - -- 

30,000,000  pounds,  full  capacity ,v .-,;:--■ 

Production  level  required  to  yield  average  1936-39  profits  of  335,500,000  (bUlion 

pounds) %--;-"■■„■•- 'r'S'^^'    '\' 

Profits  at  average  19.36-39  production  of  13,9O0,0f)0,00O  pounds  (millions  of  dollars) .. 
Break -even  point  (billion  pounds) 


First  re- 
conversion 
year  (mil- 
lion) 


R9 
243 
451 


(0 


12.5 
398 


Second 
reconver- 
sion year 
(million) 


152 

353 

596 

873 

1,180 

1,512 


0) 


9.8 
530 


1  Less  than  5. 

Scarce:  H.  W.  Wein  and  J.  Harry  Edmonston,  Postwar  Prices,  Profits,  and  Costs  in  the  Automobile 
Industry. 
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departmknt  of  labor 

United  States  Empu)YMent  Service 

new  yokk  state 

Labor  Markhtt  Letter  * 

While  USES  experience  shows  that  many  workers  are  taking  available  Jobs 
(liihculties  have  developed  in  finding  suitable  employment  for  thousands  of  others. 
Some  of  the  more  important  types  of  difficulty  are:  (1)  Occupational  skills  of 
workers  released  from  war  plants  do  not  match  the  specifications  of  oi)enings.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  openings  are  for  beginners.  (2)  Wages  offered  are,  in 
many  insUuices,  substantially  below  war-plant  base  rates,  not  to  mention  over- 
time. Wage  rates  for  over  84,000  openings  on  file  with  the  USES  early  in  Sep- 
tember were  distributed  about  as  follows:  (a)  under  40  cents — less  than  1  per- 
cent; (6)  40  cents  and  under  50  cents — 2  percent;  50  cents  and  under  75  cents — 
«t)  percent ;  75  cents  and  over — 31  percent.  (3)  Employers  have  tightened  up  on 
specifications,  making  it  more  difficult  for  marginal  workers,  esptKially  women, 
young  people,  and  oldsters,  to  be  acceptable.  (4)  Physical  qualifications  of  war 
workers,  many  of  whom  came  from  trade  and  service  jobs,  from  homes  and 
schools,  often  do  not  match  employer  needs.  Consequently,  there  are  many 
unfilled  jobs  in  heavy  industry. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  openings  since  VJ-day. — The  prospects  in 
the  area  would  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  unfavorable  if  the  sheer  volume  of 
new  orders  received  since  VJ-day  were  a  satisfactory  indicator  of  employment 
.opportunities.  New  job  openings  received  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  between  August  17  and  October  5  numbered  about  154,000.  As  of  the 
latter  date  there  were  still  55,000  unfilled  job  openings. 

Lower  wage  rates  and  earnings  impede  placement. — The  chief  reasons  why  all 
jobs  cannot  be  filled  are:  (1)  An  inadequate  number  of  work  opportunities  re- 
quiring the  level  of  skill  attained  by  the  majority  of  the  job  seekers.  (2)  More 
exacting  occupational  specifications  by  employers.  (3)  The  desire  to  personally 
explore  employment  opportunities.     (4)  Unattractive  wage  rates. 

The  placements  in  September  of  400  insijectors,  machine-tool  operators,  assem- 
blers, unskilled  workers,  equally  divided  among  men  and  women,  were  analyzed 
to  find  out  how  wage  rates  and  weekly  earnings  on  new  jobs  compared  with 
former  war  jobs. 

Analysis  disclosed  a  12.6  percent  cut  in  average  hourly  rates  on  the  new  jobs  for 
the  4C0  persons.  For  the  women  the  average  reduction  was  greater,  averaging 
15.6  percent  as  against  10.4  percent  for  the  men.  Among  men,  the  largest  pro- 
portional wage  cuts  were  sustained  by  those  formerly  earning  90  cents  to  $1.09 
per  hour.  On  the  average  they  received  15  percent  less  per  hour  on  their  new 
jobs.  The  smallest  proportionate  decrease,  of  3.5  i)ercent,  was  sustained  by  men 
formerly  earning  75  cents  to  89  cents  per  hour.  Men  who  had  formerly  earned 
$1.10  or  more  per  hour  suffered  a  12-percent  cut. 

Among  women  the  percentage  decline  in  hourly  rates  was  highest  among  those 
i<?ho  had  formerly  received  $1.10  to  $1.24  per  hour  and  lowest  among  those  in  the 
60-  to  74-cent  group.  The  high-wage  group  averaged  a  34-percent  cut  in  wages, 
while  the  low-wage  group  averaged  a  9.6-percent  loss. 

Weekhf  earnings  decline  from  22  to  -f/9  percent. — These  reductions  represented 
far  sharper  losses  in  weekly  earnings  due  to  the  reduction  in  hours  worked.  On 
the  basis  of  a  former  48-hour  and  a  current  40-hour  week,  the  weekly  take-home 
pay  went  down  from  22.5  percent  to  34.6  percent  for  men  and  from  30.5  percent  to 
49.2  percent  for  women,  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Ample  labor  supply. — If  matching  men  and  job  openings  were  a  simple  mathe- 
matical procedure,  employers  would  find  ample  supplies  of  labor  in  nearly  all 
occupations.  There  are  two  obstacles  to  speedier  employment  gains:  dissatis- 
faction with  wage  rates  and  earnings,  and  the  necessity  to  reconvert  to  peace- 
time skills,  which  requires  a  psychological  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  worker, 
since  it  frequently  involves  acceptance  of  a  lower-paid  skill. 

In  USES  industrial  oflices  there  are  large  numbers  of  semiskilled  machine 
operators,  assemblers,   inspectors,  lens  grinders  and  polishers,  wirers  and  sol- 
derers,  factory  helpers  and  laborers,  truck  drivers  and  helpers,  food  workers.    In 
the  service  offices  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  porters,  cleaning  women 
unskilled  kitchen  workers,  counter  men  and  women,  guards.  ' 

1  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  October  1945. 
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In  the  commercial  office  there  are  many  general  ^^^^^^i^^^rTir^deS^raTsii^^^ 
and  pay-roll  clerks.     In  the  professional  nnd  ^^^''^'^^''l^^^Z^^Ztov^^^^ 
plies  of  tool  designers,  draftsmen,  production  «^^^»f  °?^°.' .f  *',"'^,*,?if;,  ^"^^^^^ 
igents,  time-study  men,  industrial  engineeTs,  radio  teehn.ciam  outs  de  s^^^^^^ 

In  the  shipbuilding  and  construction  offices  there  fJ^^.^^^J^f J^^'l^j^^^To^^^^^^ 
welders,  burners,  carpenters,  painters,  electricians,  sheet-metal  workers,  operat 
ing  engineers,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  laborers. 


Hourly  wage  range 


Average  weekly  earn- 
ings 


Former  job 
(48  hours) 


New  job 
(40  hours) 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


Percent 

decrease 

in  new  job 


Men 


60  to  74  cents — 
75  to  89  cents... 
90  cents  to  $1.09. 

$1.10  to  $1.24 

$1.25  and  up 


60  to  74  cents 

75  to  89  cents 

90  cents  to  $1.09. 
$1.10  to  $1.24.--. 


$34.58 
42.02 
52.78 
60.74 
69.58 


$26.80 
31.20 
34.52 
41.04 
46.72 


$0.67 

.78 

.863 

1.260 

1.168 

-22.5 
-25.7 
-34.6 
-32.4 
-32.9 


Women 


$33.96 
41.13 
49.24 
58.24 


$23.60 
26.40 
26.80 
29.60 


LABOR    MARKET    CONDITIONS   IN    SELECTED   ABEAS   FOLIXJWING    JAPANESE    SURBENDEB 

(as  of  September  7, 1945) 

SUMMARY  ^ 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  continued  to  report  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  iob  openings  listed  with  the  local  employment  office,  prmc.pally  in  whole- 
«lle  and  ret^l  trade,  service  activities,  construction,  and  such  other  manufactur- 
ing as  food  processing,  textiles,  and  apparel.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
miiv  of  the  job  openings  are  at  wage  rates  which  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
vrUdustrv  wageVates  or  the  rates  normally  found  in  the  heavy  manufacturing 
ndnitrief  now  ifnderg^^^^       reconversion.     Nationally,  approximately^60  percen 
ioronen^ngs  \iS  w       the  United  States  Employment  Service  offices  are  at 
l^^>nrlv  waerra^  belo^        cents,  with  a  significant  number  below  50  cents. 
M TrPoveT  in  StatS  such  as  Michigan,  which  experienced  extremely  large  releases 
of  worke'-s  sincf  Se  ^^^^^^^^^        surrender,  the  United  States  Employment  Service 

,.^,,^J.?S?LV^t%e^^  Reports  from  134  labor-market  areas  show  that 
^nVv'^oS^  workers  ha^^^^^^  latfoff  f rom  war  employment  in  the  week  ending 
WemtT?  On  tir  of  these  reports,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
2?0(mS  irv-offs  occurU  th  the  country  during  the  past  week  as  against 

o^nof^  for  tl^w^^^^^  ending  August  31  and  1,800,000  for  the  week  ending 
lZusf24     ifniist  Te  e^^^^^^^  these  lay-offs  represent,  by  and  large 

l^pises  of  workers  from  establishments  which  were  engaged  in  war  production 

^^^? Jnt  tnkpTnto  amount  retirements  from  the  labor  force  or  the  extent  of 
"i"^  "^"linn  nf  dtsnHced  w^^^  industries.     In  some  areas  there 

hnsd  a  considerable  rehiring  ofVorkers  laid  off  since  the  Japanese  surrender. 
Tlfi.  rfoartTc  lir^^^  in  the  New  England  States,  where  the  number  of  workers 

K  J«J  rPhired  is  in  excess  of  those  being  released.  Based  on  preliminary 
""""^  ^ZlJn?comoensati(fn  reports,  the  over-all  number  of  unemployment-corn^ 
pSlon'TimmZ^^^^^^^  f-m  the  preceding  week's  total 

ot  a  little  over  1,000,000. 

>  BeportB  and  Analysis  Division,  War-Manpower  Commission,  September  12,  1945. 
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The  134  areas  have  been  selected  to  include  all  areas  with  a  central  city  or  cities 
or  7o,000  population ;  and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  smaller  areas  were  included  in 
order  to  insure  reasonable  geographic  and  industrial  coverage  for  all  sections  of 
the  country.  These  areas  accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of  all  the  employ- 
S?.^'AlL!!L™""^^'^"^  industries  prior  to  the  Japanese  surrender  and  for  about 
70,000,000  of  the  Nation's  127,000,000  civilian  population. 

The  distribution  of  lay-oflfs,  by  areas,  has  changed  considerably  from  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Whereas  the  Seattle-Bremerton,  Wash.,  area  reported  last  week  a 
release  of  23,700  workers,  the  largest  of  any  area,  only  4,500  were  reported  for 
the  preceding  week.  Other  areas  with  lay-oflfs  in  excess  of  10,000  are  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  18,JXK)  as  against  14,000  in  the  preceding  week ;  Detroit,  JMieh , 
21,000  as  compared  with  13,000;  New  York  area,  22,000  as  against  30,000. 

Keleases  this  week  have  been  relatively  greater  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Of  the  total  lay-offs,  three-fourths  occurred  In  areas  with  a  population  of  500,000 
or  more,  whereas  last  week  these  areas  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  These 
areas  represent  about  two-thirds  of  the  population  in  the  134  areas. 

Both  relatively  and  absolutely  the  New  England  States  had  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  workers  released,  with  only  4,200  being  displaced,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
preceding  week's  figure,  with  most  of  the  lay-offs  occurring  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  Mid-Atlantic  States,  47,000  workers  were  displaced  or  a 
reduction  of  15,000  from  the  preceding  week's  total;  8  areas  in  New  York'state 
accounted  for  27,000  of  this  total ;  8  areas  in  Pennsylvania  and  5  areas  in  New 
Jersey  for  10,000  and  11,000,  respectively. 

The  East-North-Central  States  released  53,400  workers,  or  approximately  the 
same  number  as  in  the  preceding  week,  with  7  areas  in  Michigan  displacing  24  300- 
6  areas  in  Illinois,  8,000;  7  areas  in  Indiana,  7,200;  8  areas  in  Ohio,  11,600-'  and 
^A^A^^  ^"  Wisconsin,  2,200.  Lay-offs  in  the  West-North-Central  States  totaled 
14  400,  or  about  3.500  less  than  in  the  preceding  week,  with  3  areas  in  Missouri 
releasing  4,900;  2  in  Minnesota,  3.900;  and  1  in  Kansas  (Wichita),  3,500 

The  releases  in  the  Southern  States  dropped  by  about  12,500  to  40,800,  with 
1  area  in  Kentucky  (Louisville)  releasing  4,900;  the  District  of  Columbia.  4,500: 

IS^^'l  'h  y'^«"''«'  ^^^  4  areas  in  West  Virginia.  3,500;  4  areas  in  Tennessee 
d.yoo ;  and  7  areas  in  Texas.  4,700. 

Only  in  the  Western  States  did  the  number  of  workers  released  last  week 
exceed  the  previous  week's  figure.  As  a  group,  these  States  released  65,000 
workers,  the  largest  number  of  any  region  and  an  increase  of  27,000  over  the  pre- 
ceding week's  total  Of  these  lay-offs,  due  mainly  to  releases  in  the  shipbuilding 
and  aircraft  industries,  about  24,600  occurred  in  3  Washington  areas,  nearly  all 
in  Seattle-Bremerton ;  31,000  in  6  California  areas,  with  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  areas  accounting  for  18.900  and  7,500,  respectively ;  and  1  area  in 
Oregon  (Portland-Vancouver),  8,200.  j  ,  «  u  x  area  in 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  continued  to  report  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  .lob  openings  listed  with  the  local  employment  office,  principally  in  whX 
sale  and  retail  trade,  service  activities,  construction,  and  such  other  niamifa^ 
lZ?l  ^'  food  processing  textiles,  and  apparel.  It  should  be  noted,  however 
that  many  of  the  Job  openings  are  at  wage  rates  which  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  war  industry  wage  rates  or  the  rates  normally  found  in  the  heavy  manufac 
turing  industries  now  undergoing  reconversion.  Nationally,  approximXr^^^ 
percent  of  job  openings  listed  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  oLe^ 

Sfn.n   ^^"^^y^T^^"'  ^^*^"  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^"<^^^'  ^^^^  a  significant  number  below  50  cfnfs 
Moreover,  in  States  such  as  Michigan,  which  experienced  extremely  large  releases 

'CZZmo!  '^fln  i^^  ^^r""''^  surrender,  the  United  States  E^ployS  SerW^^ 
local  office  unfilled  openings  are  relatively  few.  service 

Q^?;fJ'^t  is  attached  a  brief  narrative  description  of  the  impact  of  lay-offs  from 
September  1  through  September  7  upon  each  of  the  134  areas. 
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1358  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Some  Employers  Umm  Exploit  Vejterans  at  Less  Than  Living  Wage,  M<  Dermoit 

Says' 

A  substantial  niinoritv  of  employers  here  is  taking  advantage  of  unskilhxl  vet- 
erans by  offering  them  jobs  at  less  than  living  wages,  Col.  Arthur  V.  McDermott, 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System  in  New  York,  charged  yesterday  as  he 
noted  that  within  6  months  the  local  labor  market  would  be  swelled  by  Gl<0,00a 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Men's  Post,  2i>9,  of  the  American 
Legion,  at  the  Hotel  Lexington,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  concerned  with  what 
was  happening  now  to  "graduates"  of  the  draft. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war,  Colonel  McDermott  said,  the  Veterans  Personnel 
Division  of  Selective  Service  headquarters  at  1  East  Forty-fourth  Street  was 
achieving  "pretty  good  results"  in  helping  place  untrained  veterans.  But  at 
present,  he  reported,  ".some  employers,  apparently  imbued  with  the  idea  of  a 
.surplus  supplv  of  labor,"  were  apparently  trying  to  put  ex-servicemen  to  work  at 
$24  to  $26  a  week.  "If  the  attitude  of  these  employers,  who  lare  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  desperation  of  unskilled  veterans,  keeps  up  we  will  be  in  a 
horrible  state  of  affairs,"  he  warned.  "It  is  a  terrible  reward  to  give  a  man 
who  has  served  from  2  to  5  years  a  job  at  $25  a  week.  How  can  he  possibly  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family  in  New  York  on  that  kind  of  money?" 

Colonel  McDermott  said  the  Veterans'  I»ersonnel  Division  now  was  handling 
600  returning  veterans  every  day  and  predicted  that  the  number  would  soon  rise 

to  800. 

"It's  really  terrific,  and  I  am  getting  worried  as  to  whether  we  are  reaching 
the  saturation  point,"  he  commented. 

He  painted  a  more  optimistic  picture  of  the  job  opportunities  for  veterans  in 
the  white-collar  and  professional  fields  and  suggested  that  business  could  heli) 
Selective  Service  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service  by  setting  up 
industrywide  centers  for  registering,  screening,  and  placing  former  servicemen. 

Colonel  McDermott  said  New  York  City  was  now^  inducting  3,000  men  a  month 
into  the  armed  forces,  90  percent  of  them  18  or  19  years  old. 


Exhibit  82 

Statkmfnt  IX  SiPPOUT  OF  6r>-(>:NT  Minimum  Waoe  and  Other  Proposed  Amend- 
ments TO  THE  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  Provided  for  in  Senate  Bill  1349 

Submtted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  behalf  of  the 
Amali,'amatod  Clothing  Workers  of  America  by  Gladys  Dickason,  research 
director,  October  26,  1945 

INTBOD;  OTION 

The  combined  branches  of  the  men's  apparel  industry  represent  a  major 
manufacturing  industry,  employing  as  of  19:;9.  more  than  850,000  workers.' 
S(»niewhat  more  than  thr^e-fourths  of  all  workers  in  the  industry  are  members 
of  the  Amalgamatf^d  Clothing  Workers  of  America.' 

For  more  than  80  years,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  has 
represented  workers  in  the  men's  apparel  industries  in  their  united  efifort  to  obtain 
improvement  in  their  conditifnis  of  work.  During  22  of  those  30  years  and  more, 
the  union  has  had  detailed  and  comprehensive  experience  with  the  eflTect  of  unreg- 
ulated competition  with  reference  to  min'mum-wage  levels  on  living  standards, 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  garment  workers,  on  employment,  and  on  business 
stability  in  the  industry. 

During  9  years  of  its  history,  the  union  has  known  intimately  and  in  detail,  the 
effect  of  Nation-wide  minimum  wage  floors  on  the  industry  and  on  the  earnings 
and  job  opportunities  of  w(»rkers  in  the  industry. 


1  Source  :  New  York  Times.  October  10.  1945.  ^.  .  . 

1  Mens  and  boys'  suits  and  overcoats,  separate  trousers,  shirts,  pajamas,  underwear, 
mackinaws  and  other  heavy  outerwear,  overalls,  work  shirts  and  work  pants,  neckwear, 

''^zThp^Am^Vramated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  has  a  large  additional  membership  In 
allied  industries. 
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KXPKKlENtE    IN    MEN\s    APPAKKX    INDrSTRY   WPTH    KTFECT    OF   PREVIOUS    WAGE   FL00B8 
TIIKOWS  LIOHT  ON  PROBABLE  EFtmT  OF  Cj-CENT  MINIMUM 

Experience  in  the  men's  apparel  industry  with  the  effect  of  minimum  wage 
levels  heret(»fore  established  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed  mininnim  of  Or,  cents,  not  only  on  this  industry  alone,  but,  also,  no 
doubt,  on  other  industries  where  a  05  cent  minimum  would  require  a  substantial 
increase  in  wages  in  individual  plants  or  in  si)ecific  sections  of  the  industry,  inis 
is  .«o  because  few,  if  any,  other  industries  have  suffered  chronically  from  so  low  a 
wage  scale  as  has  prevailed  in  certain  branches  of  the  mens  apparel  industry  in 
the  absence  of  minimum-wage  legislation.  Few,  if  any,  other  industries  have 
been  required  to  make  such  drastic  increases  in  wages  as  were  necessary,  in  iy<5c 
to  1085,  and  in  li>38  to  1941,  in  individual  plants  or  industrial  branches  in  the 
men's  apparel  industry,  to  comply  with  minimum  wage  rates  established. 

INCREA8K  TO  0.-,  CENTS  MODEST  COMPARED  TO  PREVIOUS  INCREASES  REQUIRED 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents  per  hour  at  the  present  time  will 
involve  a  smaller  increase  in  wage  rat^s  in  manufaduring  industry  generally  than 
was  required  by  the  adoption  of  the  President's  reemployment  agreement  and  the 
NRA  codes  in  1933  and  1934.  The  spread  Ix^tween  the  minimum  rates  established 
at  that  time  and  the  then  prevailing  average  hourly  earnings  (42  cents)  was  not 
as  great  as  the  present  spread  between  a  65-cent  minimum  and  existing  average 
hourly  earnings  (97  cents).  ^   ^  .^  .      ,      ^        ^f 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  manufacturing  industry  generally,  but  it  is  also  true  of 
the  lowest  iwid  industries.  The  increase  in  wage  rates  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  65-cent  minimum  will  be  much  less,  for  the  industry  now  paying  the 
lowest  wages,  than  the  increase  which  was  required  for  the  lowest-paid  industries 
in  1933,  or  individual  firms  in  1938  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 

^^The  cotton  garment  branch  of  the  men's  apparel  industry,  with  average  hourly 
earnings  of  19.3  cents  in  March  1933  was  among  the  manufacturing  industries 
naving  the  lowest  wages  at  that  time.  With  the  adoption  of  NllA  minima  of  30 
and  32V>  cents  per  hour,  earnings  rose  to  35.6  cents  per  hour,  an  increase  of  84 
percent  bv  February  1934.  With  a  further  increase  in  imnimum  rates  late  In 
1034  earnings  in  the  industry  rose  to  41.9  cents  per  hour  in  February  1935.  ^ith- 
irtiiis  short  period  hourly  earnings  in  this  industrial  branch  were  more  than 

^^T)es^pite  this  large  increase  in  wage  rates,  production  and  employment  increased 
and  the  number  of  business  embarrassments  declined. 

The  improvement  recorded  in  employment,  earnings,  and  production  m  the 
cotton-garment  industry  after  the  adoption  of  relatively  high  minimum  wage 
rates  was  S  recorded  in  the  lowest-paying  areas  of  the  men's  clothing  industry 
(Hie  manufacture  of  suits  and  overcoats).  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  (exclusive 
of  PhHadelphia)  average  hourly  earnings  of  clothing  workers  wei-e  21  cen  s  i^r 
hour  in  1932.  The  introduction  of  the  40-cent  minimum  m  1933,  with  provision 
for  n  nima  of  $1  per  hour  for  cutters  and  75  cents  for  offpressers,  doubled  wages 
in  the  area  Employment  increased.  The  same  development  occurred  in  ^ew 
Orleans  where  average  hourly  earnings  had  been  approximately  16  cents  per  hour 
Swer^  X  doubled  during  the  NRA  period.  The  increase  m  wages  was 
ftnonmnflnied  bv  an  increase  in  employment.  . 

iv^?agJ  earnings  in  individual  plants  were  as  low  as  15  cents  per  hour  in 
19S7thf  year  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Corn- 
See  witl  the  25-cent  minimum  therein  provided  for  required  increases  of 

Sot  "ess  Than  66%  percent  in  such  plants.  Plant  Zr^f^fy^^^'^^lea  i^tef^^ 
/.pnt«  ner  hour  were  reported  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  ue- 
nar  m^t  of TLb^rhi  the  dress-shirt  industry  in  Tennessee  in  1987.  Employment 
fnth^  dress-shirt  industry  in  that  State  was  approximately  twice  as  high  m  1939, 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  it  had  been  in 

'TncTe^Tes^oTas'^m^^^^^^  in  1933  and  66%  percent  in  1938,  ha.^  been 

insSd  to  comply  with  the  minimum  wage  provisions,  and  whether  mdustry- 
wfde  (as  in  cotton  garments)  applicable  only  to  particularly  low-wage  areas 
w  fhin  an  industry  (clothing  industry  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Orleans)  ; 
^r  on  an  individual  firm  basis,  such  increases  have  not  adversely  affected  employ- 
ment.   That  is  the  record. 


^1 
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This  fact  offers  food  for  thought  with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  a  65-cent 
minimiini. 

The  maximum  increase  for  any  individual  firm  in  any  industry  now  covered 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cannot  be  more  than  62 V^  percent  (the  relation 
between  65  cents  and  40  cents).  Few  lirms,  if  any,  have  plant  averages  of  hourly 
earnings  as  low  as  40  cents  today.  But  if  such  there  be,  the  record  of  past 
performance  shows  that  a  requirement  that  wages  be  increased  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  62Vi>  percent  does  not  interfere  with  increased  business  stability 
and  increased  employment. 

The  lowest-paid  manufacturing  industry  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reports  hourly  earnings  is  work  shirts.  Average  earnings  in  June  1945  in 
this  branch  of  the  men's  apparel  industry  were  571^  cents  per  hour.  The  average 
increase  required  to  bring  all  workers  in  this  branch  to  a  65-cent  minimum  would 
be  about  15  percent.  An  increase  of  15  i)ercent  is  modest  compared  witli  increases 
which  have  previously  been  paid  in  various  branches  of  the  men's  apparel  industry 
without  curtailing  employment. 

PRICE  CHANGES  AND  CHANGES  IN   MINIMUM-WAGE  BATES 

An  analysis  of  the  relation  of  wage  changes  to  prices  in  the  men's  apparel 
industry  discloses  facts  which  merit  close  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
probable  effect  on  price  of  a  65-cent  minimum  wage. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  value  per  dozen  of  product  and  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  the  cotton  garment  industry  did  not  fluctuate  in  direct 
relationship  to  each  other  during  the  period  from  1929  to  1939. 

Value  per  dozen  garments  and  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  cotton-garment 

industry,  1929-39  * 


Average  hourly  earnings 


July  1929,  $0.286 

March  1933,  $0,193.  .. 
February  1935,  $0,419 
Average,  1937,  $0.40f>. 
Average,  1939,  $0,402. 


Average  value  per  dozen  garments 


Year 


1029 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1939 


Men's 
shirts 


$13. 39 

8.57 

9.64 

10.69 

9.39 


Overalls 


$12. 36 

7.46 

8.66 

10.  75 

9.99 


Work 
pants 


$13. 94 
10.54 
11.33 
11.47 
10.11 


Work 
shirts 


$8.02 
4.67 
5.88 
6.62 
6.29 


J  Value  per  dozen  garments  computed  from  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures,  1929-39;  average  hourly 
earnings  computed  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  monthly  releases.  Number  of  establishments, 
employees,  amount  of  pay  rolls,  and  man-hours  worked  in  selected  cotton  garment  industries. 

Hourly  earnings  rose  by  117  percent  between  1933  and  1935,  but  average  value 
at  the  factory  per  dozen  of  men's  shirts  rose  only  13  percent;  of  overalls,  16 
percent ;  of  work  pants  8  percent ;  and  of  workshirts  26  percent. 

The  rise  in  average  factory  price  during  a  period  when  hourly  earnings  were 
more  than  doubled  was  about  14  i)ercent. 

Selling  prices  at  the  factory  averaged  about  25  percent  lower  in  1939  than 
in  1929  although  hourly  earnings  were  40  percent  higher  in  1939  than  in  1929. 

Factors  present  in  the  immediate  industrial  situation  in  tlie  men's  apparel 
industries  make  it  possible,  and,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  cost  of  a  65-cent 
minimum  wage  can  be  absorbed  by  all  branches  of  the  industry  and  yet  that, 
as  greater  supplies  of  piece  goods  and  an  increased  number  of  workers  become 
available  to  the  industry,  prices  to  the  consumer  of  the  products  of  the  industry 
will,  at  a  later  date,  be  lower,  on  the  average,  than  those  now  prevailing.'  Over- 
head costs  are  high  today  due  to  inability  to  secure  needed  workers.  Lower 
price  lines  which  were  made  before  the  war  cannot,  in  many  instances,  be  made 
because  fabric  constructions  formerly  used  in  such  price  lines  are  not  now 
available. 


« It  is  not  intended  to  be  stated  here  that  prices  for  the  same  products  will  necessarily  be 
lower.     The  point  is  that  the  consumer  may  be  able  to  get  a  desired  tvpe  of  cotton  shirt 
rather  than  the  frequently  offered  rayon  shirt,  for  example,  at  a  lower 'price  than  he  must 
now  pay  for  rayon,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  quantities  of  cotton  piece  goods 
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PROFIT   MARGINS   WITH   RELATION   TO  AN    INCREASED    MINIMUM   WAGE 

Adequate  information   is   not  available  with  reference  to  profits  in   other 
branches  of  men's  apparel  manufacture,  but  data  on  profits  in  the  men's  and 
boys'  clothing  section  show  substantial  increases  during  the  past  few  years. 
Profits  before  and  after  taxes  for  46  large  men's  and  boys'  clothing  firms  in  the 

United  States,  1936-42  * 


Year 


1930-39  average 

1939. 

1940. 

1941 

1942 


Profits  before 
income  taxes 


$7, 284, 000 
10, 632, 000 
11,370,000 
22,  738,  000 
30,  712, 000 


Profits  after 
taxes  2 


$5, 899, 000 
8,  739, 000 
3  8,  732, 000 
13, 304, 000 
11, 755, 000 


1  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Financial  Analysis  Branch,  War  Profits  Study 
No.  10,  pt.  I,  p.  107  and  p.  115.  v..  v.         .^  ^  *    k^ 

i  Profits  after  taxes  are  shown  before  minority  interest  and  contmgency  reserves  which  are  deemed  to  be 
nonallowable  appropriations  from  current  income.  Renegotiation  reserves  have  been  allowed  as  an  ex- 
pense and  deducted  from  profits  in  every  case  where  the  amount  set  aside  was  shown  as  current  liability. 

'  Because  of  the  lack  of  data  on  excess-profits  taxes  paid  by  some  companies,  profits  after  taxes  m  1940  are 
overstated  by  approximately  3  percent. 

STABILITY    OF    SMALL    BUSINESSES    AS    RELATED    TO    HIGHER    MINIMUM    WAGE    E.\TE3S 

The  experience  of  the  men's  apparel  industry  is  also  illuminating  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  higher  minimum  wage  rates  on  small  businesses,  since  the  industry 
is  characterized  by  the  large  number  of  small  firms  in  all  its  branches. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  the  industry  increased  from  3,417  in  im 
to  4,157  in  1935;  decline  to  3,731  in  1937,  and  rose  again  to  4,338  m  1939. 
Average  employment  per  establishment  was  70  in  1939  as  compared  with  68  m 
1933  •  67  in  1935 ;  and  79  in  1937.  Only  between  1935  and  1937,  when  no  minimum 
wage  fioor  was  in  effect,  did  the  number  of  establishments  decline  and  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  per  establishment  rise.  Smaller  firms,  therefore,  were 
better  able  to  survive  during  the  bieunium  1933-35,  when  NRA  code  minima 
were  in  effect,  and  during  1937-39,  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed 
(1938),  than  between  1935  and  1937  when,  with  the  demise  of  NRA,  no  floor  under 
wages  existed  and  wage  cutting  was  rampant  in  various  sections  of  the  industry. 

No  correlation  has  been  found  between  size  of  plant  and  level  of  hourly  earnings 
in  an  examination  of  hundreds  of  pay  rolls  by  the  research  department  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  Many  small  plants  pay  wages  as 
high  or  higher  than  those  paid  by  larger  plants  in  the  industry. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN    SOUTHERN   STATES  HAS   STEADILY   INCREASED 

The  trend  of  employment  by  geographical  regions  in  the  men's  apparel  industry, 
as  affected  by  the  introduction  of  varying  minimum  wage  rates,  is  also  wortny 
of  note  in  view  of  the  wide  geographical  distribution  of  the  industry  and  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a  decade  dire  prophecies  have  been 
made  as  to  the  future  of  the  industry  in  the  South  if  minimum  rates  were  I'aised 

It  may  be  noted  here,  with  detailed  supporting  data  to  be  presented  at  a  latei 

^"^  '  Despite  all  fears  and  forebodings  to  the  contrary,  employment  in  the  men's 
apparel  industrv  in  the  South  has  continued  to  rise,  and  to  rise  at  a  higher 
rate  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  country,  during  all  periods  when  minimum 

wage  floors  have  been  in  effect.  .    ■,     .      •     ioqq 

The  number  of  workers  in  the  southern  section  of  the  industry  in  iJdy, 
when  the  30-cent  minimum  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became 
effective,  was  twice  as  great  as  the  number  employed  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  industry  in  1931,  when  no  minimum  wage  was  in  effect.  Employment 
was  55  percent  higher  in  1939  than  in  1933,  although  hourly  earnings  m 
1939  were  practically  double  their  1933  level. 


*  Neckwear    Rloves,  bathrobes,  not  included  in  these  totals, 
ments,  1939,  including  these  items,  5,250  ;  average  size,  66. 


Total  number  of  establish- 
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Employfnent,  men's  apparel  industrii,  Southetm  States,  1929-39^ 


Number  of 
Year;  irage  earners 

1929 41,170 

1931 36,238 

1933 46,754 


Number  of 
Year— Continued.  wageeamert 

1935 --  55,441 

1937 64,246 

1939 72,860 


>  United  States  Census  of  Manufacturers.  1929-30. 
geopraphio  regions:  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and  West  South  Central.    "Wa^c  earners 
ents  total  for  men's  and  boys*  clothing  classification  and  all  cotton  garment  classifications. 


Southern  States"  includes  all  States  in  the  following 

repre- 


Censiis  fljjiires  are  not  available  for  years  subsequent  to  1039,  but  trends  in 
the  industry  indicate  that  a  continued  expansion  has  taken  place  in  the  Southern 
States  since  IIKSO. 

No  direct  correlation  exists  between  average  liourly  earnings  in  tlie  men's  ap- 
parel industry  and  geographical  location.  Relatively  low  wage  plants  as  well 
as  relatively  high  wage  plants  are  to  be  found  in  all  regions  of  the  country. 

Experience  witli  productivity  of  labor  on  men's  garments,  (»ver  a  pt^riod  of 
years,  has  demonstrate<l  to  the  union's  representatives  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  advising  on  piece  rates  that  rate  of  productivity  does  not  vary 
with  geographical  area.  Productivity,  the  union  has  found,  is  more  closely  re- 
lated to  efficiency  iu  management  and  to  rate  of  wages  paid  than  to  any  other 
factors. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  review  of  experience  in  the  men's  apparel 
industries  tliat  the  prtJposed  GTM-ent  minimum  involves  a  much  smaller  inci-ease 
in  wage  rates  than  those  instituted  by  previous  Federal  minimum  wage  regula- 
tions; that  increases  in  prices  were  minor  in  a  period  when  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  the  industry  were  more  than  doubled:  that  there  have  been  substantial 
increases  in  protits ;  that  smaller  firms  were  better  al)le  to  survive  during  those 
periods  when  there  were  minimum  wag^^s  than  in  those  when  there  was  no  wage 
floor ;  and  that  no  particular  geographical  area  has  suflfereil  economic  discrim- 
ination as  a  result  of  universal  Federal  mininuim  wage  determinations.  The 
facts  presented  here  make  it  evident  that  the  proposed  increase  in  the  mininmm 
wage  is  economically  feasible  and  would,  in  fact,  cause  no  hardship  in  the  in- 
dustries under  discussion. 

Evidence  that  an  immediate  increa.se  in  mininuun  wages  is  of  the  greatest 
urgency  at  this  time  in  order  to  correct  substandard  levels  of  living  of  a  sub- 
stantial group  of  American  workers,  to  protect  current  wage  .structures,  to 
maintain  purchasing  power  at  a  level  necessary  for  full  employment,  and  to 
prevent  economic  dislocation,  has  already  been  presented  to  the  committee  in 
detail  earlier  in  these  hearings. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    BEASONABLE    WAGE    DIFFERENTIALS    BETWEEN    INTERKE3.ATED    JOB 

CLASSIFICATION  S 

'Necessary  to  aid  in  elimination  of  detrimental  lahor  conditions  which  burden 
commerce 

Senate  bill  1349,  in  order  further  to  implement  the  policy  enunciated  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038,  provides  a  procedure  whereby 
reasonable  wage  differentials  between  interrelated  job  classilications  may  be 
maintained  within  an  industry  or  a  reasonable  subdivision  thereof. 

The  policy  of  the  Fair  I^ibor  Standards  Act,  as  therein  declared  is  "to  correct 
and  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  eliminate  "♦  *  ♦"  the  existence  of  "labor  con- 
ditions detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  nec- 
essary for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers"  which,  it  is 
found,  among  other  effects,  ''causes  cmnmerce  *  *  *  to  he  used  to  spread  and 
perpetuate  such  labor  conditions  among  the  workers  of  the  several  States'',  and 
"'constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  Cmnmerccy  [Italics  ours.] 

Evidence  heretofore  submitted  before  this  committee  offers  convincing  proof 
that  a  6.")-ceut  minimum  wage  (with  75-cents  at  the  end  of  2  years,  or  sooner  if 
SO  set  by  an  industry  committee)  does  not  eliminate  labor  conditions  "detrimental 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers."  Such  a  minimum  does  help  to 
"correct"  them,  but  is  insufficient  (judged  by  cost  of  living  budget  standards)  to 
eliminate  them. ' 


»  Statement  by  Solomon  Barkin  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
presented  October  5,  1945. 
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The  provision  in  the  present  bill  for  the  determination  of  minimum  wage 
rates  for  interrelated  job  classifications  at  levels  higher  than  the  basic  minimum 
wage  for  unskilled  job  classilications  constitutes  another  step  in  the  dir^tion 
of  implementing  the  declared  policy  of  the  1938  Act,  the  elimination  of  detri- 
mental labor  conditions. 

Statanent  of  public  members  of  War  Labor  Board  on  inequitable  wage  reUtion- 
ships.  , 

The  public  members  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  after  several  years 
of  intimate  exiHMience  with  the  American  wage  structure  and  with  the  close 
rela  i  )^np  ex  sting  between  the  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  workers  and  rates 
for  semiskille<l  and  skilled  workers  in  certain  industries,  as  such  relationship 
affects  substandards  of  living  and  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  «>mmY^, 
included  the  following  statements  in  their  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 

^^!!l^%n^'erbrh7d'UelLs  for  different  jobs  are  often  not  set  in  proper 
relationship  to  required  differences  in  skill  and  ability.  The  Board  has  found, 
that  inequitable  u^age  rate  relationships  invariably  impair  the  morale  of  workers 
and  lead  to  grievances  and  disputes.  And  the  Board  has  further  found  that 
more  often  than  not,  the  attempt  to  correct  these  relationships  piece-meal, 
simply  creates  more  claims  of  inequities  and  more  disputes.  The  soundest 
aiw  mch  to  this  difficulty  is  to  establish  by  collective  bargaining  to  the  fullest 
extent  i>ossible  a  well-balanced  wage  rate  schedule  which  when  f^ff  worked 
out  and  accepted  by  the  parties,  will  remain  unchanged  during  the  life  of  the 

'■"""N^ially^rm^^^^^^^  *    *    *    can  be  effected  with  but  small  net  additions 

to  the  pay  roll.  The  Board  is  satisfied,  however,  from  its  experience  with  these 
cases,  that  production  costs  are  seldom,  if  ever,  increased  by  ^^^^  P^V'-f.^^^f, 
tions  and  are  often  actually  decreased  because  of  the  improved  morale  and 
efficiency  of  the  workers:'    [Italics  ours.]  ^.^.u    ^,v. 

-The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  deals  only  with  minimum  wages  at  the  sub- 
Rtnndard  level  *  *  ♦  /^  is  not  uncommon  to  find  portions  of  industries  m 
u^ich  all  the' workers  are  crowded  together  within  a  narrow  range  of  rates 
just  above  the  miniminn.  In  these  cases  there  may  be  few  if  any,  workers  at 
the  siatutory   mimmu^n,   and   yet   substandard   problem  is   a   very   reu-l   one, 

^^'MnTheTight  of  our  experience,  and  of  the  changes  in  the  economy  since  1938. 
we  raise  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  consider  a  statutory 
reauiemcnt  that,  in  each  industry,  minimum  rates  for  a  limited  number  of  key 
J^waians  above  the  minimum  starting  rate  should  be  set,  with  a  view  of  more 
effect  v^^^^^  correcting  substandards  of  living  and,  so  far  as  possible,  ehmimtmg 
competitive  advantages  derived  from  the  payment  of  adequate  differentmls 
X>re  /1»r,Jnim«m  ./ar^/i,^  rate.  Peg  points  of  this  sort  above  the  starting 
rate  ♦  *  *  could  be  established  through  industry  committees  and  collective 
baiiaining  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  provided  for  in  the  act  with  respect 
tn  startine  rates.    ♦    *    *    [Italics  ours.]  .  ^,.  ,    ^  ,^ 

^""f*     I     *     A    statutory    requirement    that    peg-points    be    established    would 

•  *  *support  the  congressiomil  purpose  declared  in  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
October  2  19Ji2,  to  avoid  the  defla*tion  of  wagc.<i.     [Italics  ours.] 

"The  establisliment  of  these  minima  throughout  industry  generally  and  the 
..nnspmiPiit  revision  of  ill-defined  and  unbalanced  wage  structures  would  provide 
n^?  sX  an  hifdeL-ee  oT^^^^  against  deflation  of  straight-time  hourly 

eani  ngs  in  fhe  rto„^-e  Those  ends  can,  of  course,  best  ^e^ccom- 

Tushedby  collective  bargaining,  and  legislation  of  the  sort  here  envisaged  should 
be  reaarded  chiefly  as  an  and  to  that  pi^cess."       [Italics  ours.]  , 

Finings  of  War  Labor  Board  on  effect  of  inequitame  wage  rates  parallel  fingings 
of  Congress  on  effect  of  detrimental  labor  conditions  m  general 
The  nrovisions  of  S.  1349,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  wage 
differentials  between  interrelated  job  classifications  supply  a  PJ-aeticable  means 
for  making  effective  the  recommendations  of  the  public  members  of  the  War 

^^The  ?amrconsiderations  which  moved  the  War  Labor  Board,  as  a  result  of  its 
day-by-day  experience  with  wage  problems  as  related  to  the  maintenance  of  a 

•  ThP  members  of  the  War  Labor  Board  submitting  the  report  to  g»e  President  were  : 
WilhamH.  Davis,  George  W.  Taylor.  Floyd  K.  Garrison,  and  Frank  P.  Graham. 
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hifjh  level  of  production,  to  make  these  recommendations,  form  the  basis  for 
the  support  of  millions  of  organized  workers  for  provisions  which  will  make 
these  recommendations  effective. 

The  findings  of  the  public  members  of  the  War  Labor  lV)ard  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  inequitable  wage  rates,  it  is  imiwrtant  to  note,  coincide  in  every 
particnlar  with  the  finding  of  Congress,  as  set  forth  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  with  reference  t(»  the  deleterious  effects  on  commerce  of  the  existence 
of  detrimental  labor  conditions  in  general.  ^ 

The  Congress  found  that  the  existence  of  detrimental  labor  conditions,  'causes 
commerce  *  *  *  to  be  used  to  spread  and  perpetuate  sueh  labor  condi- 
tions    ♦     *     *."     f Italics  ours.] 

The  Board  reiwrts  that,  "A  statutory  requirement  that  peg  points  be  estab- 
lished would     *     *     *     support  the  congressi<Mml  piirpose     *     *     ♦ 
the  deflation  of  ivaffes"    [Italics  ours.] 

The  Congress  found  that  the  existence  of  detrimental  labor  conditions, 
stitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  eommerce.*'     [Italics  ours.] 

The  Board  raised  the  question  whether  "minimum  rates  for  a  limited  number 
of  key  occupations  above  the  minimum  starting  rate  should  be  set,  with  a  view 
of  *  *  *  so  tnr  iisiiOSiiih\e,  eliminating  competitive  advaiitagcfi  derived  from 
the  pat/ment  of  inadequate  differentials  above  the  minimum  starting  rate." 
[Italics  ours]. 

The  Congress  found  that  the  existence  of  detrimental  labor  conditions 
*'leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  obstructing  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in  commerce."     [Italics  ours.] 

The  Board  reports  that,  "inequitable  wage  rate  relationships  invariably  impair 
the  morale  of  workers  and  lead  to  gi'ievances  and  disputes"     [Italics  ours.] 

Method  of  fixing  minimum  rates  to  maintain  rea^onnble  w^ge  differentials  same 

as  method  provided  by  Congress  in  act  of  1938  for  fixing  basic  minimum  for 

unskilled — Industry  eommittees. 

Not  only  are  the  considerations  which  move  vast  numbers  of  workers  to  support 
provisions  in  this  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  wage  differentials  between 
interrelated  job  classitications  parallel  with  the  c<msiderations  which  moved  the 
pul)lic  members  of  the  War  Labor  Board  to  recommend  such  provisions,  and 
parallel  with  the  findings  of  the  Congress  on  which  the  policy  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  was  based,  but  also,  the  method  of  remedying  the  condi- 
tions which  the  considerations  involve,  as  proiK)sed  in  the  present  bill,  is  parallel 
with  the  method  advocated  by  the  War  Labor  Board  report  and  parallel  with  the 
methods  devised  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  1938  to  "correct  and  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable to  eliminate"  the  conditions  found. 

The  method  projwsed  in  S.  1349  is  the  placing  of  responsibility  upon  the  admin- 
istrator to  convene  industry  committees,  and  the  requirement  that  such  industry 
committees  "shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  the  minimum  rate  or  rates  of 
wages  to  be  paid."  "with  a  view  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  this  act  by 
reaching,  as  rapidly  as  is  e("onomically  feasible  without  substantially  curtailing 
employment,  the  objective  of  a  universal  minimum  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour 
for  unskilled  job  classifications  in  each  industry  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  wage  differentials  between  interrelated  job  classifications  in  such 
industry." 

Industry  committees  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the 
public,  of  employees  and  employers  in  each  respective  industry,  and  selected  with 
due  regard  for  the  geographical  distril)ution  of  the  particular  industry,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  1938,  are  charged  with  the  resiwnsibility  of  investigating 
conditions  in  the  industry  and  making  recommendations  on  the  minimum  rate 
or  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid.  Industry  committees  have  operated  effectively  under 
the  existing  law. 

The  tripartite  character  of  the  committees  brings  to  their  membership  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  employees  in  each  particular  industry  who  are  fully  con- 
versant with  economic  and  competitive  conditions  in  such  industry.  The  sj  ecial- 
ized  knowledge  of  the  employee  and  employer  representations  on  the  committee, 
together  with  the  objectivity  of  disinterested  persons  repre.senting  the  public, 
preeminently  qualify  such  committees  for  undertaking  the  task  of  determining 
minimum  rates  which  will  maintain  reasonable  wage  differentials  between  inter- 
related job  classifications,  in  addition  to  the  task  of  recommending  a  basic  mini- 
mum rate  for  unskilled  work  which  such  committees  have  previously  oerformed. 
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Intent  of  provision  permissive,  not  mandatory 

Sufficient  flexibility  in  determining  whether  or  not  rates  above  the  basic  mini- 
mum for  unskilled  job  classifications  should  be  set  for  interrelated  job  classifi- 
cations would  seem  to  be  included  in  the  provision  of  clause  (b),  section  H,  that, 
upon  the  convening  of  an  industry  committee,  "the  administrator  shall  refer  to  it 
the  questiim  of  the  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  to  be  fixed  for  the  industry, 
and  in  the  provision  of  clause  (a)  of  the  same  section  that  the  industry  com- 
mittee "shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  the  minimum  rate  or  rates  of  wages 
to  be  paid     ♦     *     *     in  such  industry  or  subdivision  thereof."     [Italics  ours.] 

Maintenance  of  existing  differentials  sound  but  insufflcient 

A  proposal  has  been  made  before  this  committee  that  thft  provisions  of  this 
bill  designed  to  establish  minimum  rates  which  will  maintain  reasonable  wage 
differentials  between  interrelated  lob  classifications  within  an  industry  be  elimi- 
nated, and  that,  instead,  language  intended  to  provide  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
existing  differentials  be  introduced. 

We  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  the  substitute  proposal  to  safeguard 
the  relative  standard  between  minimum  wage  rates  and  wage  rates  above  the 
minimum,  but  desire  to  point  out  that  such  a  safeguard  will  not  operate  to  relieve 
commerce  among  the  several  States  of  the  obstructions  and  interferences  arising 
from  the  existence  of  those  "portions  of  industries  in  which  all  the  workers  are 
crowded  together  within  a  narrow  range  of  rates  just  above  the  minimum" 
*     ♦     ♦     and  where  "the  substandard  problem  is  a  very  real  one." 

In  other  words,  the  maintenance  of  existing  differentials  does  nothing  to  correct 
a  situation  where  no  differentials  or  no  adequate  differentials  exist.  The  pro- 
IK>sal  is  sound,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  does  not  contribute  to  the 
"revision  of  ill-defined  and  unbalanced  wage  structures,"  revision  of  which 
"would  provide  a  very  substantial  degree  of  protection  against  deflation  of 
straight-time  hourly  earnings  in  the  reconversion  period." 

Nor  does  a  proposal  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  differentials  afford  pro- 
tection from  the  unfair  competition  which  may  be  offered  by  new  firms  entering 
an  industry  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  such  proposal. 


SUPP1J.MKNT  TO  Statement  in  Support  of  65  Cent  Minimum  Wage  Submitted  to 
Senate  Committee  on  education  and  Labor  by  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers OF  Ame:kica 

TREND   of    EMPIX)YMENT    IN    SOUTH    IN    MEN'S    APPAREL    INDUSIiiY    UNOm    MINIMUM 

WAGE  PROVISIONS 

Leading  Neto  Orleans  firm  fears  effect  of  higher  nUnimums,  but  increases  volume 

In  1933,  Mr.  Joseph  Haspel,  representing  five  New  Orleans  wash-suit  manu- 
facturers, made  the  following  statement :  ,       ^     .  ^  4.1    ^  • 

"We  have  increased  the  rates  of  pay  in  my  particular  factory,  and  that  is 
tyi)ical  of  every  other  factory  in  New  Orleans,  85  percent  over  the  pay  that 
previously  existed,  before  the  passage  of  the  NRA. 

"We  feel  that  if  we  are  changed  from  a  30-cent-an-hour  basis  to  a  35-cent  basis, 
that  is  a  difference  of  one-sixth  or  16%  percent.  Our  cost  of  labor  today  is  185 
percent  of  what  it  was  previous  to  NRA,  and  this  31  percent  will  increase  our 
cost— will  make  our  cost  216  percent  of  what  it  was  before  the  NRA. 

Simple  arithmetic  reveals  that  if  35  cents  per  hour  represented  216  percent  of 
pre-NRA  rates  of  pay,  such  pre-NRA  rates  were  16  cents  per  hour. 

A  petition  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Haspel,  as  attorney  for  the  New  Orleans 
firms  under  date  of  February  2,  1934,  contained  the  following  statement :  Prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  NIRA,  said  manufacturers  were  accustomed  to  operate 
an  average  of  more  than  58  hours  per  week." ' 

Mr.  Joseph  Haspel  later  stated  that  the  average  in  his  plant  went  to  approxi- 
mately 32  cents  an  hour  as  a  result  of  NRA  pro#sions.^ 

1  Transcript  of  Hearing  on  Cotton  Garment  Industry,  November  27,  1933,  p.  81 ;  quoted  in 
Work  Materials  No.  58,  The  Men's  Clothing  Industry,  Office  of  National  Recovery  Admin- 
isstrfltion  March  1936,  p.  337. 

a  Quoted  in  Work  Materials,  No.  58  (cited  above),  at  p.  373.        .  .^      *v,     i> 

•  US  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Hearing  to  Consider  the  Recom- 
mendation of  Industry  Committee  No.  2,  December  1939,  p.  2844. 
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Average  earnings  of  men's  apparel  workers  in  New  Orleans  were  doubled  or 
more  than  doubled  by  the  effect  of  NRA  code  provisions/  A  reduction  in  hours 
of  more  than  30  percent  accompanied  the  doubling  of  hourly  rates. 

This  niomeiitons  improvemeiit  in  wages  and  working  conditions  resulted  only 
in  benefits  to  the  New  Orleans  industry.  No  ill  effects  followed.  This  is  evi- 
dencetl  by  the  fact  that  eniplovmeiit  in  the  industry  increased  at  a  faster  rate 
in  New  Orleans  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole  between  1933  and  1935.  The 
increase  in  New  Orleans  was  43  percent  while  the  increase  for  the  United  States 
for  the  same  period  was  21  percent." 

Earnings  of  men's  apparel  workers  in  New  Orleans  declined  between  1935, 
when  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  invalidated,  and  1938,  when 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed.  The  level  to  which  they  descended 
during  this  time  is  not  publicly  recorded,  but  in  1939,  Mr.  Joseph  Haspel  esti- 
mated that  during  the  period  when  the  2r>-cent  minimum  was  in  effect,  average 
hourly  earnings  in  the  Haspel  Bros,  plant  wore  "around  28  or  29  cents."  '  In  1939, 
therefore,  wages  paid  by  this  large  employer  were  3  to  4  centB  per  hour  lower 
than  they  had  been  5  years  earlier. 

By  November  1939  wages  in  this  plant  had  increased  from  "28  or  29  cents"  to 
35  cents  under  the  intluence  of  the  30-cent  minimum  provided  for  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.' 

The  industry  in  New  Orleans  in  193S  and  early  1939  did  not  enjoy  prosiierity 
as  a  result  of' lowered  wages;  1938  and  early  1930  were  periods  of  season's  end 
close-outs  and  losses. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  doubling  of  hourly  earnings  and  a  30-perceut  reduc- 
tion in  hours  in  1933  had  not  adversely  affectetl  the  New  Orleans  industry,  and 
desi)ite  the  fact  that  lowered  wages  had  not  brought  prosperity  in  1938,  thus 
demonstrating  that  no  direct  connection  exists  between  low  wages  and  business 
Becnrity,  Mr.  Haspel.  nonetheless,  appeared  in  December  1939,  to  testify  against 
the  introduction  of  the  40-cent  minimum  into  the  industry." 

Ml".  Haspel  expressed  grave  doubt  at  that  time  as  to  the  future  of  the  industry 
in  New  Orleans  if  the  proposed  40-cent  minimum  wage  should  become  effective. 
These  doubts,  however,  evidently  did  not  pensist  for  long  after  Mr.  Hasijel  had 
completed  his  testimony.  They  had,  in  fact,  apparently  been  completely  dis- 
pelled within  a  very  short  time,  since  on  April  9,  1940,  Haspel  Bros,  reported  "a 
gain  of  more  than  50  percent  in  cotton  suits  and  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
percent  in  export  business.'"  The  40-cent  minimum  wage  recommendation  was 
still  in  prospect  while  this  most  substantial  increase  in  volume  was  being  booked. 

The  40-cent  minimum  wage  went  into  full  force  and  effect  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry,  including  the  industry  in  New  Orleans,  in  July  1940.  The  vast  gulf  be- 
tween Mr.  HaspeVs  dubious  expectations  as  to  the  effect  of  the  40-cent  minimum, 
and  tlie  actual  course  of  events,  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  items : 

On  September  10,  1941,  more  than  a  year  after  the  40-cent  minimum  had 
become  mandatory,  the  Daily  News  Record  quoted  a  Haspel  spokesman  as  say- 
ing, "It  is  anticipated  that  conditions  will  prompt  the  smashing  of  all  previous 
records  for  volume  on  the  Lorraine  seersucker  suits." 

On  July  30.  1942,  2  years  after  the  40-cent  minimum  had  become  operative,  a 
letter  from  Haspel  Bros,  to  its  retail  accounts  contained  the  following  statement: 
"Owing  to  a  record  volume  we  are  hard  put  to  meet  even  the  normal  demand 
for  flll-in  business."  " 

As  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  after  5  years  of  operation  under  the  40-cent  mini- 
mum, Haspel  Bros,  had  still  not  encountered  those  problems  Joseph  Haspel  had 
testified  in  1939  that  he  expected.  On  September  25,  1945,  the  Daily  News  Rec- 
ord quotes  Joseph  Haspel  as  saying :  "We  foresee  the  most  promising  summer  in 
men's  clothing  history  in  1946  *  ♦  *."  The  same  item  reports  that  the  firm 
Stated  that,  "Plans  for  increasing  production  facilities  are  under  way." 


♦The  average  could  not  have  been  lower  in  other  olothinpr  factories  in  New  Orleans  than 
In  the  Haspel  Bros,  plant,  taking  into  consideration  the  provisions  of  the  Men's  Clothing 
Code.  The  Men's  Clothing  Code  required  payment  of  minimum  rates  of  85  cents  per  hour 
to  cutters  and  00  cents  per  hour  to  ofF-pressers  in  this  area  and  industrial  branch. 

"Computed  from  TT.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures.  19.S.S  and  19S5.  Men's.  Youths',  and  Boys' 
Clothing  and  Work  Clothing.  Emp^yment  for  State  of  Louisiana  reported  ;  employment 
in  thp  State  is  concentrated  in  New  Orleans. 

"  Transcript  of  Hearing  to  Consider  thp  Recommendations  of  Industry  Committee  No.  2, 
p.  2R41  :  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  TT.  S.  Denartment  of  Labor.  in.'?9. 

'  35. .3  cents ;  transcript  of  hearing,  1939,  cited  above,  p.  2830,  testimony  of  Mr,  Joseph 
Hasnel. 

»  Transcript  of  hearing.  1939.  cited  above. 

»  Dailv  News  Record.  Anril  9.  1940. 

»  Dailv  News  Record,  July  30,  1942. 
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Time  has  proved  that  Mr.  HaspeTs  fears  as  to  the  effect  of  the  40-cent  mini- 
mum  wage   were   unwarranted:    The   firm    now   plans   to   increase  production 
facilities. 
Employment  in  New  Orleans  men's  apparel  industry  rises 

The  experience  of  the  Haspel  Co.  is  not  unique  in  New  Orleans.  Employment 
lu  the  men's  apparel  industry  as  a  whole  in  the  city  has  gained  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  during  the  periods  when  minimum  wage  regulations  have  been  in  effect 
than  has  emplovment  in  the  industry  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  reports  (>f  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  employment  m  the 
men's  apparel  manufacturing  industry  records  the  employment  of  more  than 
twice  as  many  wage  earners  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  1939  as  were  employed 
in  193H  (Men's  apparel  manufacturing  in  Louisiana  is  concentrated  in  New 
Orleans,  hence  reports  for  the  State  closely  reflect  the  trend  of  employment  in 
the  city.) 

Employment  in  the  men's  apparel  industry  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  United  States, 

1933-39"^ 


Number  of  estab- 
lishments 

Average  number  of 
Wage  earner? 

Year 

Louisi- 
ana 

United 
States 

Louisi- 
ana 

United 
States 

lorj                                      . 

16 
26 
23 
29 

3,362 
4,157 
3,731 
4.262 

1,264 
1,810 
2,347 
2,600 

228.363 

1CW.«j 

276, 474 

itW7                                                           

295.302 

lO-iQ                                                               

302,561 

»  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures,  1923  to  1939:  Employment  m  various  categories  of  the  men  s 
appard  industrTrmen's,  youths',  and  boys'  clothing,  shirts,  and  work  clothing  have  been  totaleji  to  obtain 
SinpSability  in  view  of  changes  in  census  classifications).  Men's  neckwear,  gloves,  and  other  furnish- 
ings  are  not  included. 

Employment  in  the  men's  apparel  industry  in  Louisiana  increased  by  43  per- 
cent from  1933  to  1935,  during  the  period  while  minimum  wage  regulations 
under  the  NRA  were  in  effect,  although  employment  in  the  industry  throughout 
the  country  increased  only  21  percent.  Between  1937  and  1939  (the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  passed  in  1938)  employment  increased  in  Louisiana  by  11 
percent   whereas  the  national  total  in  the  industry  increased  by  only  2  percent. 

The  40  cent  minimum  became  effective  in  the  men's  clothing  industry  in  July 
1940  and  in  the  cotton-garment  industry  in  September  1941.  Census  reports 
on  emplovment  in  New  Orleans  subsquent  to  1939  are  not  available,  but  the 
records  of  the  union  show  a  substantial  continued  gain,  up  to  and  including  194o, 
in  employment  in  men's  apparel  manufacturing  in  New  Orleans.  ,  ,^    ^.   ,      ^ 

Employment  in  the  men's  apparel  industry  in  New  Orleans  stands  at  the  highest 
level  in  its  history  todav.  This  achievement  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  marked  decline,  due  to  shortages  of  labor  and  materials,^  in  employment 
in  the  industry  for  the  country  as  a  whole  during  the  war  years. 

SOUTHF^tN  GARMENT  MANUFACTURER'S  ASSOCIATION  PREDICTS  ''HOBBLING  OF  SOUTHERN 

INDUSTRY,"    BUT   EMPLOYMENT   EXPANDS 

New  Orleans  manufacturers  were  not  alone  in  fearing  the  effects  of  Federal 
minimum-wage  legislation  on  employment  in  the  men's  apparel  industry.  The 
secretary-counsel  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Garment  Manufacturer's  Association 
submitted  a  report  to  the  convention  of  the  a.ssociation  in  December  193<,  in 
which  he  set  forth  27  points  of  objection  to  the  then-pending  wage-hour  bill. 
The  trade  paper  of  the  industry,  the  Daily  News  Record,  commented  that,    The 


itJ5    S.  Department  of  Labor.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Trend  of  Employment,  Earnings, 

*"S  ?tten\'lon' has'  hien  called  during  the  hearings  before  this  committee  to  the  fact  that 
2  men's  apparel  manufacturing  firms  in  New  Orleans  have  gone  out  of  business  in  recent 
r..?V«  Two  firms  have,  as  ^matter  of  fact,  discontinued  operations  since  1939.  Despite 
♦hfa  f'flft  a  greater  number  of  workers  is  employed  in  the  industry  than  ever  before  and 
fl  labor  shortage  exists.  The  industry  in  New  Orleans  Is  currently  advertising  for  help, 
both  through  the  newspapers  and  over  the  radio. 
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best  thought  of  southorn  garment  manufacturers  on  the  ponding  wage-anrt-hour 
legislation  was  doubtless  expressed"  in  the  secretary's  remarks.'^' 

A  leading  thought  in  the  secretary's  argument  was  sununed  up  thusly :  "Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  This  kind  of  legislation  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  hobbling 
southern  industry     *     ♦     *." 

Again  feais  were  expressed  which  time  has  proved  to  bo  unjustified.  Wage- 
hour  legislation  was  enacted  and  it  has  not  hobbled  Southern  industry.  Anal- 
ysis of  comparabl(>  census  data  on  employment  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
men's  apparel  industries,  by  States,  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  employment 
in  the  South,  relative  to  the  remainder  of  tlie  country,  in  1039,  after  the  wage- 
hour  law  had  been  passed,  than  in  1937,  prior  to  its  passage." 

Experience  had  apparently  had  little  effect  on  the  Southern  Cotton  Garment 
Manufacturers'  Association,  however,  for  on  July  30,  1941.  the  secretary -counsel 
of  the  association  testified  as  follows:  "In  opposing  the  recommendation, 
*  *  *  ii  is  believed  that  the  fixing  of  the  statutory  maximum  minimum  of 
40  cents  as  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  this  industry  at  this  time  will  produce 
injurious  and  probably  unbearable  consequences  upon  the  manufacturers  in 
tlie  South."  '' 

The  40-cent  minimum  was  established,  and  the  "unbearable  consequences" 
have  not  develoi)ed.  The  record  of  new  men's  garment  plants  opened  in  the 
South,  and  expansion  of  existing  plants,  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  40-cent  minimum  (Septeml>ei-  1941)  belies  any  "injurious  consequences"  to 
the  industry  in  the  area. 

Protested  higher  minimum  wage  rate  hut  opens  new  factories 

One  further  example  of  the  objections  of  mens  apparel  manufacturers  to  an. 
increase  in  the  mininmm  wage  will  suffice  to  make  clear  the  contrast  between 
the  fearful  anticiptitious  expressed  and  the  actual  course  of  developments. 

In  3983  Mr.  Elmer  Ward,  president  of  the  Goodall  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Palm  Beach  suits,  made  the  following  comments  with  reference  to  proposed 
higlier  minimum  rates  on  summer  clothing : 

..♦  *  *  rpj^g  h\\\^  of  the  work  is  now  done  in  the  South,  where  the  worker 
Is  generally  of  slower  temperment,  is  not  keyed  up  to  systematic  production 
of  the  l^orih,  and  produces  on  the  average  few  units  i}er  individual. 

"*  *  *  any  higlier  scale  of  wages  than  that  propo.sed  would  raise  costs  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  possible  sale  price,  and  probably  result  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  industry  and  those  employed  therein."  *" 

Minimum  wage  rates  higher  than  30  cents  pei*  hour,  applicable  to  summei^ 
clothing,  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  established  in  1933.  and  a  mininmm  rate 
of  40  cents  per  hour  was  established  in  1940. 

The  Goodall  Co.  has,  since  1933,  opened  new  plants  in  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
and  South  Carolina. 

Those  employed  in  the  South  were  not  "eliminated,"  as  was  thought  probable 
by  Mr.  Ward,  but.  on  the  contrary,  have  been  added  to.  Higher  minimum-* 
wage  rates  have  not  brought  the  fateful  consequences  said  to  be  anticipated. 


1*  Daily  Nows  Reoord.  December  13,  1937. 

"  See  table,  p.  10. 

"  Public  Hearing'  on  Recommendation  of  Industry  Comniif  tee  No.  20  for  the  Single  Pants, 
Shirt,  and  Allied  Garm«'nt  Industry.  ,Tuly  .30,  1941,  Washington.  D.  C. 

»«  Transcript  of  hearing  on  mens  clothinjr  industry,  .Tuly  27,  1933,  volume  2,  pp.  87-91. 
quoted  in  Men's  Clothintr  Industry,  Work  Materials  No.  .58.  Office  of  National  Recovery 
Administration,  March  1936,  p.  826.      (Proposed  rate  referred  to,  80  cents  per  hour.) 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN   MKN's  APPAREL  INm'STRY   IN   THE   SOUTH    HAS    f  £«^«f //^/X 
RAPID  RATE  THAN  IN   REMAINDER  OF   COUNTRY  I    MINIMUM-WAGE  FI/)OR8    HA^TC   NOT 

IMPKDKn  DEVELOPMENT 

The  extent   of  changes  in  employment  in  the  men's  apparel  ''^^^^^'^l^^J^^J', 
be  determined  from  the  following  data  published  l)y  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Changes  in  rmplnvtnent,  men^s  apparel  industries,  1929-39,  United  States,  South, 

and  other  regions  ^ 


United  States 

South 

Other  regions 


1929 


1931 


2.*)2,  3fi5 

41,170 

209,048 


1933 


217.  .V^g       228,350 

36,238  i       46,754 

173,865  I     175,446 


1935 


276,  474 

55,441 

215,994 


1937 


1939 


295.  302 

64,246 

216,997 


302,561 

72.860 

219,944 


1  unitod  qffttes  Census  of  Manufacturers:  Men's,  youths'  and  hoys'  clothinp;  leather  and  sheeplmed 

"'^nlTklSS&TJtimh&nlrtl  and  West  South  Central  Rcf  Ions.  Included  In  "Somh  " 

sHS=^r'^r-r.";.^ei7jrSZ-ni-.^^^^^^^ 
census  reports. 

EniDlovment  in  the  men's  apparel  industries  increased  by  50,000  or  ^0  Percent 
(lurg  he  decade  from  1929  to  19:39.  Approximately  32,000  of  these  additional 
W'tos  found  empl(>vment  in  the  South,  while  about  11,000  were  employed  m 
an  other  regions.  (The  ce.isus  does  not  report  the  distribution  by  State  of  the 
remaining  7,000,  but  internal  evidence  in  the  census  ^'^"l^^^f '^^J^^^^^f  ^^^^^f 
nroDortion  of  these  7,000  workers  were  also  employed  m  the  Southern  States.) 
^  Duri  g  the  lO^ear  period  1929  to  1939  employment  in  the  men's  apparel  m- 
duslHes  increased  77  ^rcent  in  the  Southern  States,  and  only  o  percent  in  all 

"""aU  sections  of  the  country  were  affected  by  the  severe  decline  in  employment 

^"S'soXnV/ Stul^i-  benefited  most  from  the  increase  in  employment  of  fr^ 
labor  in  1<33  d  e  to  the  imneiuling  effective  date  of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  affect- 
ni  t  he  shimne  t  of  prison-made  iH»ds  in  interstate  commerce.  The  introduction 
^:^^r7l^  Regulations  i^uler  the  ^-sidem's  .^.^ploym^^^ 
niui  tht^  sncceedinu  NRA  codes,  did  not  operate  to  halt  or  inteirere  wiiu  tut; 
n  rke  I'se  Uii^intloi^ient  in  the  South  flowing  from  this  source.  The  mamte- 
nee  of  a  leU  of  employment  in  the  South  30  percent  higher  m  1933  tlian  m 
lO-Jl  offers  trivuchigev^  that  the  introduction  of  minimum  wage  provisions, 

wmclf  had  the  eS  wage  rates  in  the  area  did  not  operate  lo  the 

^'fhrionffnued  l^se  ufe'ni>lovment  in  the  South  between  1933  and  19^5  P^^-ts 
evrn^ce  of  Ihe^^^^^^^^  the  maintenance  of  higher  wage  rates  under  the  IsBA 

codes  did  not  tend  to  hamper  employment  in  the  South 

"Ud""3  ^^nhid'.mSus'^Se.'  to  ,nako  incroases  in  wages  of  50  percent 

{?,!„:i"\n;  ntSoI  i'     nf,  "^^L^^ty^i^J^f^r^  of  the  40-cent  tninl- 
mnrrat"  in  1!M0  and  1041  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry. 

".  S«e' we'.'S"";!,"  KrTi^ir  K"gfif  certain  Men's  Wear  Industries,  Bulletin  ot 
the  WonieSs  Hiireau.  No.  168-1.  Washington,  1938. 
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Statement  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Farnell,  Member  of  the  A  mat  oa  mated  Clothinq 

WOEKP»S   OF  AMERICA   FROM   WeST  WARWICK,    R.    I. 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Farnell.  I  live  in  West  Warwick,  R.  I.,  and  work 
as  a  stitching  operator  at  the  Arnoflf  Manufacturing  Co.  there. 

My  father  died  when  I  was  13  and  I  was  forced  to  go  to  work  so  as  to  help 
support  my  sister  of  7  years  of  age.  My  first  job  was  with  Fownes  Silk  Glove 
Co.,  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  I  received  $6  a  week.  After  that  I  worked  in  a  knit- 
ting mill  and  a  men's  clothing  shop  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

I  married  in  1924.  Six  years  later  I  started  to  take  in  boarders  so  as  to  help 
meet  expenses.  In  1930,  we  moved  to  Connecticut.  At  this  time  my  husband 
was  earning  $28  a  week  in  a  mill.  When  the  owner  of  the  mill  decided  to  shut 
down,  my  husband  and  two  other  men  worked  at  half  pay,  $14  a  week,  so  as  to 
keep  this  mill  open  and  also  to  keep  themselves  with  jobs.  We  moved  to  West 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  with  this  same  mill.  My  husband's  pay  was  increased  to  $22. 
I  started  to  take  in  roomers  again  so  that  we  could  get  a  little  more  money 
to  live  on.  Finally,  my  husband  was  too  ill  to  work.  I  could  not  support  my 
two  children  and  my  husband  with  only  the  money  from  roomers  and  in  1942 
I  found  a  job  in  a  garment  factory  making  slips  for  $14  a  week.  When  the 
Arnoff  Manufacturing  Co.  opened  to  make  flying  jackets  for  the  Army  Air 
forces  I  went  there  to  work.  I  have  been  there  since  1943.  My  husband  hasn't 
been  with  me  since  then  and  I  have  had  no  assistance  from  him  either. 

In  1943  the  house  I  was  living  in  was  sold  and  I  was  forced  to  move  into  a 
tenement  house.  I  pay  out  $3  a  week  for  rent,  an  average  of  $2  per  week  for 
oil,  this  being  used  for  cooking  and  heating,  $1  for  transportation,  $2  for  insur- 
ance, about  $16  for  food  (this  includes,  ice,  milk,  and  eggs).  I  have  tried  for  2 
years  now  to  find  a  decent  place  to  live  in.  I  can't  find  one  which  I  can  afford. 
We  have  three  rooms  and  a  pantry.  The  only  facilities  we  have  are  electricity 
and  an  iron  sink  with  one  faucet.  The  toilet  is  in  the  back  yard.  After  pay- 
ing my  necessary  expenses  I  have  $4  left  to  buy  clothing,  pay  doctors'  and  den- 
tists' bills. 

Last  year  my  pay  averaged  $28.60  per  week.  This  is  not  much  these  days  to 
live  on.  I  work  on  piecework.  Some  weeks  there  isn't  much  work,  then  I  re- 
ceive the  60  cents  minimum  which  we  have  in  our  shop.  It  isn't  nearly  enough. 
My  son  is  15,  and  believe  me,  it  is  some  job  to  keep  him  in  clothes.  He  wears 
size  38  men's  suits.  His  clothing  costs  as  much  as  a  man's,  and  he  needs  more 
than  a  man  for  he  wears  things  out  quicker,  esiK'cially  shoes.  We  couldn't 
manage  at  all  if  my  boy  didn't  help  in  every  way  possible.  In  summer  he  mows 
lawns.  A  year  ago  he  picked  cranberries  in  the  cranberry  bog.  He  came  home 
nights  with  his  knees  all  swollen  and  cracked.  This  fall  he  picked  potatoes. 
When  he  does  these  jobs  he  goes  to  school  every  other  week  during  the  season 
and  he  has  to  catch  up  his  work  then.  He  will  be  16  in  the  spring.  I  would 
like  to  keep  him  in  school,  but  at  the  present  time  it  seems  impossible.  I  have 
had  a  debt  of  $400  for  the  past  5  years  which  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to 
pay  anything  one.  I  also  owe  a  $r)0  dentist  bill  for  the  past  year.  Last  summer 
when  our  plant  was  shut  down  I  was  forced  to  sell  my  washing  machine  and 
sewing  machine  so  as  to  have  enough  money  for  food.  It  is  the  same  everywhere 
in  West  Warwick.  There  are  girls  who  do  waitress  work  after  working  all  day 
in  the  mills. 

The  cutters  in  our  shop  haven't  worked  since  VJ-day.  This  means  that 
eventually  it  will  become  my  turn  to  be  laid  off.  Earnings  have  dropped  since 
VJ-day.  We  have  a  60-cent  minimum  in  the  plant  I  work  in.  When  I  am  laid 
off  I  will  be  forced  to  go  to  another  shop  where  the  mininmm  rate  is  lower. 

I  want  my  boy  to  finish  at  least  his  high-school  education.  I  have  heard 
other  testimonies  where  mothers  have  had  to  put  their  children  to  work  even 
at  the  age  of  12.  Our  children  should  have  the  privilege  of  finishing  their 
schooling.  I  have  come  down  here  to  urge 'the  Senators  to  pnss  this  bill  that 
wold  give  everyone  a  minimum  wage  of  65  to  75  cents  an  hour.  Living  costs 
haven't  come  down  since  VJ-day,  although  our  earnings  have.  We  have  worked 
hard  during  the  war  and  even  then  earned  just  enough  to  get  by.  I,  personally, 
am  no  better  off  financially  than  I  was  at  the  begiiming  of  the  war;  in  fact,  I  am 
poorer.  We  want  our  wages  to  be  at  least  enough  so  that  we  have  enough  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
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Statement  of  Mrs.  E«thkk  Fosxm  Mf.mb™  of  the  Amau^amated  Clothinq 

WOBKEE8  OF  AMEBICA    FROU   rOTTSVILLE,    PA. 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Esther  Foster.  I  work  as  a  ^P'-^^'l^.U^t 'work  ttelrmo"  tf| 
Co.  it  Pottsville,  Pa.  We've  been  working  ""  G';^^';'""^"' S  are  a^b^^^^^ 
iiifeets  but  ordinarilT  tliis  company  makes  bathrobes,  inere  are  d""""-  "i^ 
ir^O  workers  Zogetl,er.  I  ha?e  been  there  13  years  no?',,?"^  make  $25  for 
a  40-hour  week.  That  comes  to  about  62  cents  an  ^^^^-^f^^^'^^^X^^ 
for  social  security,  incon.e  tax,  and  bonds  I  f  "='l\yj=*«  .^"™^ 'l^"a"*„*f ^^^ 

I  am  a  widow  and  am  the  only  support  of  my  two  <='i'i<V*?n5t  u^owTow  w^ 
.nnthor  If  niv  mother  did  not  own  her  own  little  house  I  don  t  know  bow  we 
would  n.a"e  ends  m^f  at  all.  My  .$20  a  week  Just  P»>«  «» '«°f- '"'if^^  "jj  Z 
r^ia*.  unri  insni'ince  The  insurance  doesn't  come  to  much— just  enough  lor 
bnriaf  monevK  people  did  'give  us  clothes,  I  don't  know  where  we  would 
get  The  money  to  pay  for  them.  My  little  girl  had  an  operation  over  2  years 
Ho  -ind  rve  iust  finished  paying  for  it  now.  Most  of  the  other  time-workers  in 
n^  shop  earn  $3  a  w^^efs  than  I  do.  I  don't  know  how  they  manage,  because 
nin<!t  of  them  have  neople  to  take  care  of,  too.  -nr^y^r-. 

I  certafiuV  hoprthe  Government  does  something  to  raise  wages  Were 
bareU  getU^^^^^  along  now.  How  far  does  $20  a  week  go?  If  I  had  a  li  tie  more 
monev    the  mst  t  I'd  do  is  have  our  house  fixed.     We're  lucky  not  to  have 

Zx^^vvent  but  t  e  hluse  is  just  falling  apart  now  and  has  to  have  some^epairs 
llien  l-riike  to  hive  a  li^  more  money  to  be  sure  that  my  two  children  can 
fi  ish  4h  school  instead  of  going  out  to  work  to  support  tliemselves  b^^^^^^^ 
thm  cchonld  T  want  mv  children  to  have  a  better  break  than  I  did  and  I. think 
heMast  they  can  do  fs  finish  high  school,  for  the  future  of  tomorrow  is  the 
^hfld  of  todav-  and  if  the  child  of  today  does  not  have  an  education  what  will 
the  ?u?Le  of  to'mor^^^^^^  be?  Education  is  one  thing  in  life  that  should  be  acquired 
bv  airchildren  H  can  our  future  of  tomorrow  be  successful  if  tbe  ch  Id  must 
Sit  school  to  help  support  his  family?  For  we  are  growing  older  and  will  look 
lor  tlie  child  of  today  to  take  care  of  the  tomorrow. 


:'?  . 


STATOMENT   OF    MRS.    EdXA   HOLIINGER,    MEMRER    OF   THE    AmAIXJAMATED    ClOTHING 

Workers  of  America  From  York,  Fa. 
I  am  Mrs.  Edna  Hollinger.     I  live  in  York,  Pa.,  and  work  at  F.  Jacobson  &  Sons. 
"  f  im  ?i"years  ow'Tud  have  been  working  since  I  was  15.    My  Arst  job  was 

l|.'";:^k^  ^c^*!  rb\^f  a^fe^^nn-lsllfd  pa1:?nTfo^"y?rn 

S^lfses  a? ound  the  house,  I  use  for  food  or  for  c  othes  for   he  baby^ 

Tf  Tdidn't  work,  we  couldn't  manage  at  all.  And,  I  don  t  v.  ant  m>  .^"^band 
f.hnve  to  come  home  and  start  life  all  over  again  with  a  lot  of  bills  on  his  hands. 
We  hid  a  p?S^y  g(K)d  start  with  the  house,  and  1  want  to  keep  us  out  of  the  red. 
That's  why  I'm  working. 
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Statement  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Farnei.l,  Member  of  the  Amatoamated  Clothing 

WORKF»S  OF  AMERICA   FrOM   WF^T  WARWICK,   R.    I. 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Farnell.  I  live  in  West  Warwick,  R.  I.,  and  work 
as  a  stitching  operator  at  the  Arnoff  Manufacturing  Co.  there. 

My  father  died  when  I  was  13  and  I  was  forced  to  go  to  work  so  as  to  help 
support  my  sister  of  7  years  of  age.  My  first  job  was  with  Fownes  Silk  Glove 
Co.,  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  I  received  $6  a  week.  After  that  I  worked  in  a  knit- 
ting mill  and  a  men's  clothing  shop  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  ^    ^  , 

I  married  in  1924.  Six  years  later  I  started  to  take  in  boarders  so  as  to  help 
meet  expenses.  In  1930,  we  moved  to  Connecticut.  At  this  time  my  husband 
was  earning  $28  a  week  in  a  mill.  When  the  owner  of  the  mill  decided  to  shut 
down,  my  husband  and  two  other  men  worked  at  half  pay,  $14  a  week,  so  as  to 
keep  this  mill  open  and  also  to  keep  themselves  with  jobs.  We  moved  to  West 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  with  this  same  mill.  My  husband's  pay  was  increased  to  $22. 
I  started  to  take  in  roomers  again  so  that  we  could  get  a  little  more  money 
to  live  on.  Finally,  my  husband  was  too  ill  to  work.  I  could  not  support  my 
two  children  and  my  husband  with  only  the  money  from  roomers  and  in  1942 
I  found  a  job  in  a  garment  factory  making  slips  for  $14  a  week.  When  the 
Arnofif  Manufacturing  Co.  opened  to  make  flying  jackets  for  the  Army  Air 
forces  I  went  there  to  work.  I  have  been  there  since  1943.  My  husband  hasn't 
been  with  me  since  then  and  I  have  had  no  assistance  from  him  either. 

In  1943  the  house  I  was  living  in  was  sold  and  I  was  forced  to  move  into  a 
tenement  house.  I  pay  out  $3  a  week  for  rent,  an  average  of  $2  per  week  for 
oil,  this  being  used  for  cooking  and  heating,  $1  for  transportation,  $2  for  insur- 
ance, about  $16  for  food  (this  includes,  ice,  milk,  and  eggs).  I  have  tried  for  2 
years  now  to  lind  a  decent  place  to  live  in.  I  can't  find  one  which  I  can  afford. 
We  have  three  rooms  and  a  pantry.  The  only  facilities  we  have  are  electricity 
and  an  iron  sink  with  one  faucet.  The  toilet  is  in  the  back  yard.  After  pay- 
ing my  necessary  exi)enses  I  have  $4  left  to  buy  clothing,  pay  doctors'  and  den- 
tists' bills. 

Last  year  my  pay  averaged  $28.60  per  week.  This  is  not  much  these  days  to 
live  on.  I  work  on  piecework.  Some  weeks  there  isn't  much  work,  then  I  re- 
ceive the  60  cents  minimum  which  we  have  in  our  shop.  It  isn't  nearly  enough. 
My  son  is  15,  and  believe  me,  it  is  some  job  to  keep  him  in  clothes.  He  wears 
size  38  men's  suits.  His  clothing  costs  as  much  as  a  man's,  and  he  needs  more 
than  a  man  for  he  wears  things  out  quicker,  esix'cially  shoes.  We  couldn't 
manage  at  all  if  my  boy  didn't  help  in  every  way  possible.  In  summer  he  mows 
lawns.  A  year  ago  he  picked  cranberries  in  the  cranberry  bog.  He  came  home 
nights  with  his  knees  all  swollen  and  cracked.  This  fall  he  picked  potatoes. 
When  he  does  these  jobs  he  goes  to  school  every  other  week  during  the  season 
and  he  has  to  catch  up  his  work  then.  He  will  be  16  in  the  spring.  I  would 
like  to  keep  him  in  school,  but  at  the  present  time  it  seems  impossible.  I  have 
had  a  debt  of  $400  for  the  past  5  years  which  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to 
pay  anything  one.  I  also  owe  a  $r>0  dentist  bill  for  the  past  year.  Last  summer 
when  our  plant  was  shut  down  I  was  forced  to  sell  my  washing  machine  and 
sewing  machine  so  as  to  have  enough  money  for  food.  It  is  the  same  everywhere 
in  West  Warwick.  There  are  girls  who  do  waitress  work  after  working  all  day 
in  the  mills. 

The  cutters  in  our  shop  haven't  worked  since  VJ-day.  This  means  that 
eventually  it  will  become  my  turn  to  be  laid  off.  Earnings  have  dropped  since 
VJ-day.  We  have  a  60-cent  minimum  in  the  plant  I  work  in.  When  I  am  laid 
off  I  will  be  forced  to  go  to  another  shop  where  the  mininmm  rate  is  lower. 

I  want  my  boy  to  finish  at  least  his  high-school  education.  I  have  heard 
other  testimonies  where  mothers  have  had  to  put  their  children  to  work  even 
at  the  age  of  12.  Our  children  should  have  the  privilege  of  finishing  their 
schooling.  I  have  come  down  here  to  urge^the  Senators  to  pass  this  bill  that 
wold  give  everyone  a  minimum  wage  of  65  to  75  cents  an  hour.  Living  costs 
haven't  come  down  since  VJ-day,  although  our  earnings  have.  We  have  worked 
hard  during  the  war  and  even  then  earned  just  enough  to  get  by.  I,  personally, 
am  no  better  off  financially  than  I  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  in  fact,  I  am 
poorer.  We  want  our  wages  to  be  at  least  enough  so  that  we  have  enough  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
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STATEMENT    OF    MRS.    EsTlIER    FOSTER,    MfMBKR    OF    THE    AMAir.AMATED    ClOTHINQ 

Workers  of  America  From  Tottsviixe,  Pa. 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Esther  Foster.     I  work  as  a  «P''^^^^^f  J,^/|;^,,|^^/^"te1rm^^^^^^^^ 
Co.  at  Pottsville,  Pa.     We've  been  working  ^>'\  G;!^;^;^'"^"^,^;^;^ ^Ve^ 
iackets    but  ordinarily  this  company  makes  bathrobes,     ihere  are  a»o"t  '^^ 
reoO  workers  alt<.gether.     I  have  been  there  13  years  ^^^^f^l^.^l!^^^^^^ 
a  40-hour  week.     That  comes  to  about  62  cents  an  ^our      But  af  ei  d^^^^^ 
for  social  security,  income  tax,  and  bonds,  I  usually  take  home  '^J^^^^^Jf  ^^.  ,^^^^^ 

T  .11.1  '1  widow  and  am  the  only  support  of  my  two  children  and  my  widow  ea 
motC      If  nrinotiier  d  dnot  own  her  own  little  house  I  don't  know  how  we 

wo  ilcl  inake  ends  meet  at  all.  My  $20  a  week  just  P;Y«J:,V'iust  e'n'ough  fo' 
house  and  insurance.  The  insurance  doesn't  come  to  much— just  enough  lo. 
ri'il  1  onel  if  people  didn't  give  us  clothes,  I  don't  know  where  we  would 
get  Ihe  nuTeV  to  pay  for  them.  My  little  girl  had  an  operation  over  2  years 
!^^  cVnH  tVp  inst  finished  naving  for  it  now.  Most  of  the  other  time-workers  in 
n^'shop  Lni^$l a  w^i^fefs'tlml  I  do.     I  don't  know  how  they  manage,  because 

T^ertanlly'^prr  Sc^ii-nn^^^^^  to   raise   wages     We're 

bureU  gett  ng  aZg  now.  How  far  does  $20  a  week  go?  If  I  had  a  li  tie  more 
numev  the  m-st  thing  I'd  do  is  have  our  house  fixed.  We're  lucky  not  to  have 
roav'rent  but  te  house  is  just  falling  apart  now  and  has  to  have  some  '•epairs. 
Then  ivriikrto  live  a  little  more  money  to  be  sure  that  my  two  children  can 
fii  ish  Mgh  school  instead  of  going  out  to  work  to  support  themselves  bef^^^^ 
thev  should  I  want  my  children  to  have  a  better  break  than  I  did  and  I  think 
the  least  tliev  can  do  is  finish  high  school,  for  the  future  of  tomorrow  is  the 
ch?k  of  tocHY-  m?d  if  he  child  of  today  does  not  have  an  education  what  will 
the  Uureo  tomorrow  be?  Education  is  one  thing  in  life  t^^t  «^«^^^^^^^^^^ 
hv  all  children  How  can  our  future  of  tomorrow  be  successfu  if  the  child  must 
nuifsdior^  to  help  support  his  family?  Fur  we  are  growing  older  and  will  look 
lor  the  child  of  today  to  take  care  of  the  tomorrow. 


Stat^:ment  of  Mrs.  Edna  Hotjinger,  Member  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 

Workers  of  America  From  York,  1a. 

I  am  Mrs.  Edna  Hollinger.     I  live  in  York,  Pa.,  and  work  at  F.  Jacobson  &  Sons, 

"  f  im  25Tars  olTand  have  been  working  since  I  was  15.     My  first  job  was 

''^^■'hrj.'.fso^nT.i  Jf  loTr/'Z^ey  to  you,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  in  meeting 
.^^se^Z  Xe  baby  and  n.y  mother-in-law     We  ha™  to  I^?  f  «^-„^-;,'- 

ak"care*of  a  lo    ofre^paL'aro'nd  the*^  house.    Now   I  have  to  spe-d  more 

T^oncv  keeping  the  house  in  good  shape.     Whatever  is  left  after  I  pay  for  the 

S^ilLs  around  the  house,  I  use  for  food  or  for  clothes  for  the  baby. 

expen.es  around  me  nous     .  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^   ^  ^^^.^  ^..^^^  „iy  husband 

to  hale  to  comThome  and  start  life  all  over  again  with  a  lot  of  bills  on  h.s  hands. 
We  had  a  prrtty  good  start  with  the  house,  and  I  want  to  keep  us  out  of  the  red. 
Tliafs  why  I'm  working. 
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Statement  of  Miss  Hilda  LaRoohfxije,  Moibfh  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 

Workers  of  America  From  Watervilij:,  Maine 

My  name  is  Hilda  LaRochelle  and  I  work  at  the  C.  F.  Hathaway  Co.,  a  shirt 
factory  with  about  500  workers  in  Waterville,  Maine.  I've  been  there  about  4 
years  and  work  now  as  a  shirt  folder.  This  is  really  a  pressing  operation,  and 
since  I  am  very  skilled  at  it  by  this  time,  if  I  work  every  single  minute  I  some- 
times make  as  much  as  85  cents  an  hour  on  the  piece  rates.  But  lately  we 
haven't  been  working  full  weeks  and  I  usually  take  home  about  $30  a  week. 

We  have  a  pretty  large  family  back  home.  Neither  my  father  nor  mother  can 
work.  I  live  with  them,  my  niece,  another  sister,  and  a  boarder  in  a  house 
which  we  rent  for  $25  a  month.  All  of  my  family  has  to  get  along  on  my  eani- 
ings,  $7  a  week  which  we  get  from  the  boarder,  and  $5  which  we  get  for  support 
of  the  niece.  Even  earning  as  much  as  85  cents  an  hour,  it's  hard  to  manage. 
I  have  needed  an  operation  for  several  years  and  have  been  unable  to  have  it 
because  I  can't  save  up  enough  money  for  it.  And,  aside  from  that,  I  have  to 
pay  a  lot  of  money  for  injections,  medicine,  and  special  foods  besides  steady 
medical  care  for  my  mother. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  am  down  here  in  support  of  this  minimum 
wage  bill.  For  one  thing,  I  know  that  even  on  my  85  cents  an  hour,  it's  hard 
to  manage  with  my  responsibilities,  and  I  certainly  want  to  be  sure  that  I  won't 
have  to  be  working  for  starvation  wages  after  the  war.  Then,  also,  I  know  that 
there  are  plenty  of  people  in  ray  factory  and  in  my  town  who  don't  make  as  much 
as  I  do  and  who  have  responsibilities,  too.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  they  will  have 
enough  to  live  on.  That's  why  I  think  the  Government  should  make  it  a  law 
that  nobody  should  get  less  than  75  cents  an  hour. 


Statement  of  Mrs.  Billie  Cunningham,  Member  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 

Workers  From  Fayetteviij>e,  Tenn. 

I  am  Mrs.  Billie  Cunningham,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  Until  this  summer  I 
worked  as  a  final  inspector  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Shirt  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Fayetteville.  I  got  40  cents  an  hour  for  this  work,  but  there  was  almost  never 
a  full  week's  work  for  me  and  my  pay  check  was  usually  not  much  more  than 
$13  a  week. 

I  never  worked  until  3  years  ago.  My  husband  was  a  railroad  conductor  and 
earned  pretty  good  money.  We  were  able  to  start  buying  our  own  home,  but 
we  couldn't  save  anything  else  because  I  had  some  nine  operations  that  took 
just  about  all  our  money.  Three  years  ago  my  husband  had  to  retire  on  a 
pension  because  he  developed  cataracts  on  his  eyes.  He  will  never  work  again. 
That's  when  I  had  to  go  to  work  at  Blue  Ridge. 

My  husband  gets  $91.12  a  month  from  his  pension.  Until  I  was  laid  off  this 
summer,  I  was  bringing  home  between  $13  and  $15  most  weeks.  We  get  $25 
a  month  for  renting  out  one  of  the  apartments  in  our  house.  My  husband's 
pension,  and  the  $25  rent,  and  my  paycheck  when  I  had  one,  is  all  the  income 
we  have. 

The  house  we  are  paying  for  has  three  apartments  in  it.  My  husband  and 
my  17-year-old  daughter  and  I  occupy  one.  Another  is  accupied  by  my  74-year- 
okl  aunt,  who  helped  bring  me  up,  and  a  50-year-old  woman  who  lives  with 
her  and  helps  her  out.  The  third  is  rented  for  the  $25.  Out  of  our  income  we 
still  pay  $50  a  month  on  our  house,  $109  a  year  for  taxes  on  the  house,  $4  a 
month  for  water,  $1  a  month  for  gas,  and  we  also  pay  for  electricity,  coal,  and 
insurance.  We  give  my  aunt  her  apartment  and  pay  for  her  light  and  water 
and  heat.  But  she  and  this  50-year-old  woman  bake  cakes  when  they  can  to 
try  to  earn  enough  money  for  their  groceries. 

I  barely  get  by  with  food  on  the  money  we  have  now.  I  haven't  had  a  new 
dress  in  a  long  time.  Whenever  I  do  start  out  to  get  something  I  need  for 
myself,  I  usually  end  up  with  something  for  my  daughter.  She's  17  now  and 
just  at  the  age  when  she  needs  so  many  things.  Besides,  she's  bigger  than  I 
am  and  I  can  make  over  her  old  clothes  for  myself. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  get  a  job  that  pays  more  than  40  cents  an  hour  so 
that  I  could  be  sure  that  my  daughter  would  finish  her  education.  She's  almost 
through  high  school  now  and  wants  to  go  on  and  take  a  secretarial  course  so 
that  she  will  be  able  to  help  support  her  father,  too.  I  would  like  for  her  to 
take  that  course  so  that  she  won't  have  to  go  and  work  in  a  factory  for  40 
cents  an  hour. 
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statement  of  Stephen  Gannon,  Member  of  ^he  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  F.  im  New  York  City 

My  name  is  Stephen  Gannon.    I  am  a  cutter  in  tlje  firm  of  Co^^^^^^^^^ 
&  Co.  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  largest  manufactureis  of  ^^"  f^^^^^^^^^ 
the  country.     I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  f^^j^  f j)^^^^,^^^/i/^;^^^^^ 
Although  men's  clothing  workers  are  not  ^^.^  among  the  ImNest^^^^^^^^^^ 
they   are  nevertheless  directly   concerned  with   the  Pjoposed  l^^^^^^f^  "^{^Ji 
minimum  wage.    They  know  from  experience  that  irregularity  in  their  employ 
ment  is  directly  due  to  changes  in  purchasing  power 

I  have  been  a  cutter  for  Cohen,  Goldman  for  over  20  y^^rs^^fter  having  oe^^^^ 
on  nnnrpntice  cutter  for  4  years.    The  work  of  a  cutter  is  highly  skilled,  requir 
ing  aTong  periofof  t  atnin^  and  great  responsibility    because  a  single  error 
on  the  part  of  a  cutter  may  cost  the  employer  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  am  here  however,  to  speak  for  all  men's  clothing  workers,  because  cutters, 
as  Vmat'rof'^^act.  represent  only  about  5  P-cent  «^f -" --^^^^ 
And  even  though  our  weekly  rates  are  not  among  the  lowest,  l  can  cieany 
rememblr  duiiTthe  last  10  years  when  men's  clothing  workers  in  the  contract 
Sps  if  New  York  were  making  only  $700  a  year  because  of  "slow  time" 
Th?onih  our  union  we  have  been  successful  in  raising  our  wages  over  the 
Jears  But  we  know^hat  no  matter  how  high  our  weekly  rates  are,  if  there 
fsTot  sufficient  work  to  go  around,  we  will  not  make  enough  throughout   he  year 

Tod^y  those  men's  clothing  workers,  who  during  the  war  and  until  VJ-day 
weTr  employed  more  than  50  percent  on  the  manufacture  of  uniform  clothing 
?  ^1,1  ir^art  forPPs  fpel  the  effects  of  reconversion  unemployment.  We  do 
S^ot  expc^^ms  period  of  slack  wm'k  to  be  prolonged,  for  we  know  that  as  soon 
Sf adeS^atrpfe^fgoods  are  available,  we  will  be  busy  ^f^ ing  sui  s  and  ov-er- 
coats  for  men  returning  from  overseas.  But  the  present  depleted  Pay  check 
InMnps  frosW  to  mind^the  memory  of  the  depleted  ^^-/^^^f  ^J  ,^^^4^'Vb^^^^ 

•niniP.l  US  (luring  the  (U^pression  and  the  recession  of  1037  and  1.M8,  \Mien 

hcrrwas  L    en^^  P«^^'«^  ^"  the  country.    That  is  why  we  know 

fhni  on?  own  full  employment,  like  that  of  all  other  workers,  depends  on  the 
m^ntenance  of  consumer  purchasing  power  through  higher  minimum  wages  as 

'"  YmrSenaTorTh^^^  already  heard  testimony  bearing  on  the  fact  that  America 
.  V  rfionWPiv  olothed  Several  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  your 
•^  '''' u^pp^nst  vea^ur^^^  to  adopt  the  Pepper  resolution  told 

^u'^hat  theh^'usband^^  able  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  in  as  long 

^  iQ  ,fi,r«  A^  -1  m-itter  of  fact,  in  1939,  one  of  the  best  prewar  years  m  the 
"^  ^?  ^Sini^indStrv  the  industry  produced  only  one-half  suit  for  each 
St  male  i^^if  country  A^f  Since  there  are  always  some  people  who  buy 
*  ri  H.nn  one  suit  a  year,  this  means  there  are  millions  who  do  without 
more  tlian  «."/,  ^^^'^_Vworkers  could  be  assured  that  their  minimum  earnings 
^"^,fd'nnt'falftrro  celts  af^^^^^  not  be  afraid  to  buy  that  sorely 

nSed  suit  oVclo?hX  men's  clot^hing  workers  would  be  assured  of  full 

employment  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^^  .^^  ^^-^^  1,^  is  a  selfish  one. 

But  I  ao",t  w?{;,^y"pj,'u,.e  is  actually  an  urgent  and  emergency  measure  for 
We  realize  that  this  measuie^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^ 

"?S.'  wortS-s    t^nd  un?te^  'w?t^^^  workers  in  support  of  this  measure 

wS  w^  help  ma?ntain  our  economy  at  a  level  which  will  make  a  decent 
standard  of  living  possible  for  everyone. 


Exhibit  83 

™,    QtrnxiTTTED    BY    AlBERT    J.    FlTZGERALD,    PRESIDENT,    UnITED    ElEC- 

ST^^^^^^;«fc?LRlDio,lND  Machine  Workers  of  America,  CIO 

rrh.  rlose  of  the  greatest  war  in  history  finds  the  American  workers  determinexi 
.  ^  L  iht  Deace  Having  prevented  the  catastrophe  of  fascism  from  over- 
^'^.T^ninl  the  worid,  they  Ire  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  the  reappearance  of  those 
"^nHHons  making  possible  its  rise.  They  want  to  see  those  Siamese  twms  of 
conditions  maK    ^ j;      ^  ^^  ^^^^  starvation,  banished  from  the  earth      And 

fascism  and  war,  u"«^  y    y  accomplish  this  is  to  start  the  ball 

'M^  rSt  Lre  a^home.^  T^^^^^^^^  reason  behind  their  determination  to 

estSish  a  full  production,  full  employment  economy  in  America.  ^ 
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To  continue  the  high  levels  of  production  and  income  that  prevailed  during 
the  war  it  is  imperative  that  wages,  especially  in  the  lower  income  brackets,  be 
raised.  President  Truman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson,  Reconversion  Director 
Snyder,  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach,  have  all  indicated  the  necessity 
of  increasing  wages,  particularly  those  falling  below  what  is  needed  for  a  fair 
and  decent  standard  of  living.  As  President  Truman  so  aptly  put  it  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  "The  foundations  of  a  healthy  national  economy  cannot  be  secure 
80  long  as  any  large  section  of  our  working  people  receive  substandard  wages. 
The  existence  of  substandard  wage  levels  sharply  curtails  the  national  purchasing 
power  and  narrows  the  market  for  the  products  of  farms  and  factories." 

But  it  seems  that  Congress  does  not  know  this.  For  the  past  2  or  3  years  it 
has  shown  more  concern  in  protecting  the  profits  and  the  pro}:)erty  of  industry 
than  in  safeguarding  the  income  of  labor.  As  a  result,  it  has  voted  billions  for 
businessmen,  but  not  one  thin  dime  for  workingmen.  This  large-handed  policy 
toward  industry  and  empty-handed  policy  toward  labor  have  combined  to  make 
American  workers  fighting  mad.  They  are  determined  to  hold  Congress  to  strict 
accountability  for  the  human  side  of  demobilization.  And  they  will  not  take  no 
for  an  answer.     They  want  favorable  action  and  they  want  it  now. 

That  is  why  we  in  the  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  CIO,  representing  700,000  workers  in  the  electrical  machinery  industry, 
are  here  today  to  urge  the  passage  without  delay  or  crippling  amendments  of  the 


Pepper  substandard  wage  bill  (S.  1349). 
Phis  measure,  cast  in  the 


form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  and  support  of  the  United  Elec- 
tricians. By  establishing  an  immediate  minimum  wage  of  65  cents  an  hour 
during  the  first  year  after  passage  and  by  requiring  a  minimum  hourly  rate  of 
70  cents  during  the  second  year  and  75  cents  after  the  expiration  of  2  years,  the 
pending  legislation  represents  a  definite  step  forward  in  the  attainment  of  a  full- 
employment  economy.  Besides,  by  broadening  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  include  food  processing  workers  and  merchant  seamen,  and  by 
providing  for  the  recommendation  by  industry  committees  of  minimum  wage 
differentials  for  jobs  which  should  pay  more  than  75  cents  an  hour,  the  proposed 
Pepper  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  the  idea  of  full  employment  from  being  used 
as  a  disguise  for  human  exploitation. 

About  22  percent  of  those  working  in  the  electrical  machinery  industry  earn 
less  than  65  cents  an  hour.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  in  unorganized  shops 
or  shops  organized  in  other  unions.  In  the  shops  organized  by  the  United  Elec- 
tricians the  payment  of  substandard  wages  is  due  to  the  prevalence  in  the  industry 
of  historic  wage  differentials  based  on  sex.  As  a  union,  we  have  fought  vigor- 
ously and  consistently  against  any  discrimination  of  women  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  narrowed  down  that  discrimination.  If  historic  differentials,  which  con- 
stitute a  real  discrimination  against  the  women  of  our  industry,  are  done  away 
with,  substandard  rates  of  pay,  as  defined  in  the  Pepper  bill,  will  be  eluninated. 

The  Pepper  bill,  if  passed,  would  automatically  eliminate  a  good  part  of  this 
discrimination  against  women.  Since  the  minimum  hourlv  wage  for  men's  jobs 
in  the  electrical  machinery  industry  approximates  70  to  80  cents,  the  Pepper 
bill  would  bring  the  rates  on  women's  jobs  to  the  same  level  as  men's  jobs. 

Just  what  is  this  historic  differential  in  rates  paid  to  women?     Companies  in 

the  electrical  field,  such  as  the  Big  Two — General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 

have  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  men's  and  women's  jobs.  Two  separate  rate 
schedules  are  kept  with  women's  jobs  being  paid  1$  or  20  cents  an  hour  less  than 
the  men's  job  with  equivalent  job  content.  The  differential  which  is  maintained 
is  not  justified  by  the  sytem  which  the  companies  have  in  effect  to  measure  the 
job  content  of  men's  and  women's  jobs. 

Both  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  pride  themselves  on  the  scientific 
and  up-to-date  job  evaluation  systems  which  they  use  to  measure  the  relative 
worth  of  their  jobs.  These  job  evaluation  systems  measure  all  jobs  on  the  basis 
of  common  characteristics,  such  as  the  education,  experience,  and  aptitude  re- 
quired, physical  and  mental  demands  of  the  job,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
job,  and  the  nature  of  the  working  conditions.  For  example,  at  the  Westing- 
house Newark  meter  plant,  both  men's  and  women's  jobs  are  assigned  points 
on  the  basis  of  the  degree  to  which  the  aforementioned  characteiistics  are  present. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  job  content  of  women's  jobs  is  measured  on  the  same 
scale  of  characteristics  as  are  men's  jobs,  women's  jobs  are  arbitrarily  put  into 
separate  labor  grades  which  pay  rates  15>^  cents  an  hour  less  than  the  equivalent 
male  rate  with  the  same  job  content. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  also  evaluates  the  job  content  of  men's  and  women's 
jobs  on  the  same  scale  of  characteristics,  but  the  rates  for  women's  jobs  are  only 
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two-thirds  of  the  equivalent  scale  rates  for  occupations  with  the  same  3^^  content. 
According  to  the  General  Electric  Job  Evaluation  Manual  at  the  F.rie  works 
"The  value  per  point  for  day  work  performance  is  to  be  set  to  establish  a vemge 
day  rates  with  a  maximum  permissible  day  rate  of  5  percent  above  while  value 
per  point  for  incentive  performance  is  to  be  15  percent  higher  than  for  day  work. 
For  female  opeiators,  the  value  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  value  for  adult  male 

^^Companies  have  claimed  that  women's  jobs  are  lighter  than  men's,  or  that 
additional  male  help  had  to  be  hired  to  do  the  heavy  work  for  women,  or  that 
additional  supervision  was  required,  or  that  women  merely  operated  machines 
and  did  none  of  adjusting  of  the  machines.  However  the  ]ob  evaluation  system 
provides  for  any  lesser  requirements  that  may  be  made  of  women.  If  a  woman  s 
job  requires  less  heavv  work,  then  she  gets  fewer  points  for  "physical  effort,  or 
if  her  Ob  requires  m6re  supervision  or  less  machine  adjusting  then  she  receive^ 
fewer  points  for  "skill."  However,  although  the  companies  take  these  lesser  job 
requirements  into  account  when  they  evaluate  ^^omen's  jobs,  they  then  go  ahead 
and  pav  lower  rates  on  the  grounds  that  these  women  s  jobs  are    worth  less 

At  the  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  where  men  and 
women  produce  electric  fluorescent  lamps  and  tubes,  all  women  s  jobs  are  paid 
Tess  than^the  lowest  men's  jobs  despite  the  fact  that  the  West^f  ^c^^^^^^  S'asTS 
a  greater  content  to  many  of  these  women's  jobs.  The  job  amtor  ^^  ^s^^gj^^^^^^ 
only  39  job  evaluation  points  by  the  company  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  75  cents 
an  hour  the  women's  job  "inspection,  bead  and  seal— A,"  which  reqmres  fine 
fnsSn  work  under  a  microscope,  receives  68  job  evaluation  points  but  is 
onTpa?d  66  cents  an  hour.     If  this' job  were  paid  the  equivalent  male  rate,  it 

""Al'thrG^ne^^^^^                                         P^-t,  in  Indiana,  the  same  situation  is 
tri^      There  fs  no  women's  job  which  receives  as  much  as  the  lowest  ."^^n  s  job. 
Tle'"sweeper"  is  paid  80  cents  an  hour  whereas  the  ^yoman  s  job   "wind  rotor 
which  requires  a  substantial  degree  of  skill  and  experience,  is  paid  only  75  cents 
an  hour.  ,„„ 

SUBSTANDARD    HOURLY    RATES 

This  discrimination  is  prevalent  throughout  the  entire  wage  structure  of  the 
comoanief  These  two  companies,  the  most  technologically  advanced  in  an 
SCv  which  is  itself  a  product  of  the  science  and  research  of  the  twen^^^^^^^^^ 
^^^uXJ  r.flv  women  rates  below  what  is  necessary  for  a  decent  standard  of  hving. 
For  nitance  rCeneral  Elec?ric's  home  plant,  the  Schenectady  works  so-called 
woment job's  start'at  55^.  cents  an  hour,  16  -ntVess  t^^^^^^  Kfie'ldXt 
-„+,.  r^oiri  fr.r  mpn's  iobs  At  the  company  s  River,  West  L.ynn,  i  iiisnem,  ruiu 
'^avL'lnd  Edrbrrhes,  starting  ratL  (or  -omen'sjobs  -e56^  cents  an  hour 
while  at  the  Glass  Bueyrus  plant  they  are  only  50  cents.     In  these  plants  mea 

'''ln'w^eirin''«Vouse"'^ome'i''are  likewise  receiving  rates  of  pay  substantially 
himv  tWe^ven  to  men  and  below  what  is  needed  for  a  fair  standard  of  living. 
TnWpJSou^"s  home  plant  of  East  Pittsburgh,  so-called  women's  jobs  begin 
I?  65U  cents°rhour   16  cen"s  less  than  that  assigned  to,  common  male  laborers^ 

rite  for  men  at  most  of  these  plants  is  78  cents  an  hour. 

SUBSTANDARD  SALARIES  RATES 

to  62H  cents  an  hour  until  6  months  later. 

UNITED    ELECTRICIANS    FIGHT    DISCRIMINATION 

On  September  18  and  19,  1945,  the  United  Electricians  appeared  before  the 
V^k)nSwSr  Labor  Board  to  argue  against  the  basically  "f^^f  ,P^ff*i^^J^ 
General  E^trical  nd  Westinghouse  to  pay  women  on  a  separate  and  depressed 
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wage  scale  and  less  than  wages  paid  to  men  for  substantially  the  same  kind  of 
work.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  by  us,  the  industry  member  of  the 
board,  Fred  Clymer,  declared  that  ho  had  no  doubt  that  there  was  discrimination 
against  women  in  General  Electric  and  Wcstinghouse  as  well  as  throughout  the 
industry.  At  the  hearings  both  companies  spoke  of  a  so-called  "social  wage" 
which  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  the  board's  vice-chairman,  attacked  as  no  more  than 
economic  discrimination  against  women. 

WOMEN    NEED    TO    WORK 

This  idea  of  a  social  wage  is  used  by  those  who  advance  the  argument  that 
women  take  jobs,  not  because  they  need  them,  but  because  they  want  to  earn 
some  extra  pin  money.  Recent  studies  have  conclusively  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  tliis  argument.  A  survey  recently  made  by  the  division  of  industrial  relations 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Electricians,  shows  that  82  percent  of  the  women  working  in  New  York  State 
this  year  hoped  to  continue  on  their  jobs,  and  that  almost  all  needed  to  in  order 
to  earn  their  own  living  and  provide  financial  support  to  tl^cir  families.  Other 
surveys,  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  I/abor 
in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  Dayton-Springfield  area  of  Ohio,  disclose  the 
same  pressing  reason  for  most  women  wanting  to  continue  on  their  jobs. 

Today  women  have  a  greater  need  to  work  than  ever  before.  In  prewar  years 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  found  that  25  percent  of  the  working 
women  of  the  country  were  the  chief  wage  earners  of  their  families.  World  War 
II  has  robbed  many  American  households  of  their  male  providers.  War  casualties 
will  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  must  support  them- 
selves and  their  children  unaided.  Moreover,  the  sharp  cut  in  take-home  wages 
will  force  more  and  more  women  to  continue  working. 

LIVING  COSTS  UP 

The  inadequacy  of  the  electrical  industry's  rates  with  respect  to  what  it  is 
pleased  to  call  women's  jobs  has  been  temporarily  hidden  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  war  increases  in  take-home  pay  resulted  from  overtime  and  night  work. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  these  props  to  income  have 
disappeared.  The  elimination  of  overtime  and  night  work  has  already  resulted 
in  a  26  percent  pay  cut  for  General  Electric  and  Wcstinghouse  workers.  Accord- 
ingly, women  find  themselves  increasingly  hard-pressed  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
themselves  and  their  dependents. 

Revealing  in  this  connection  are  estimates  made  by  responsible  public  and 
private  research  agencies  concerning  the  income  level  required  for  a  minimum 
standard  of  living.  Last  September,  the  division  of  women,  child  labor,  and 
minimum  wages  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  found  that  an 
unmarried  woman  working  in  the  State,  living  in  a  furnished  room  and  eating  her 
meals  in  restaurants,  required  $1,807  annually  to  support  herself  adequately. 
The  same  study  showed  that  the  average  working  woman  living  as  a  member  of  a 
family  needed  $1,643  a  year  to  maintain  herself  decently.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
WPA  maintenance-level  budget,  at  1943  price  levels,  was  $1,673.  Today  it  would 
be  nearer  to  $1,730. 

These  studies,  together  with  others,  make  it  obvious  that  even  a  65-cent-an- 
hour  minimum  wage  rate  will  be  insuflBcient  to  give  electrical  workers  a  standard 
of  hvmg  which  can  be  considered  decent  and  healthy.  Recently,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  recommended  a  minimum  hourly  rate  of  60  to  80 
cents  as  necessary  to  provide  a  subsistence  standard  of  living  and  added  that  soon 
that  might  not  be  enough  because  of  the  likelihood  of  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

HEALTH  OF  WORKERS  AFFECTED 

Substandard  wage  rates  adversely  affect  the  health  of  workers.  They  bring 
with  them  malnutrition,  sickness,  and  loss  in  job  time.  Today  we  know  that  a 
diet,  in  addition  to  satisfying  hunger,  must  provide  a  sufl^/ciency  of  specific 
nutrients  required  for  health.  Essential  to  good  health  are  the  so-called  protective 
foods,  such  as  milk,  fruits,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  dairy  products.  These  foods  are 
relatively  expensive.  The  poorer  the  family,  the  less  protective  foods  they  buy 
and  the  more  cheap  energy-yielding  foods.  Those  in  sedantary  occupations 
require  about  2,500  calories  a  day;  those  doing  factorv  work  around  4,000  It 
would  be  a  good  investment  for  American  industry  to  improve  the  health  of  its 
workers.  The  elimination  of  substandard  wages  for  women  in  the  electrical 
machinery  industry  would  constitute  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  the  attainment 
of  this  desirable  objective. 
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SUB8TANDARDS  DEPRESS  WAGES 

Substandard  rates  in  a  plant,  industry  or  area  tend  to  reduce  wage  scales 
everywhere.  We  in  the  United  Electricians  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  ^;^P//^^^^^^^^ 
has  taught  us  that  substandard  rates  depress  waps  withni  a  plant,  t  or  example, 
in  Genlral  Electric's  Pittsfield  and  Erie  branches,  women's  Jo^s  a^re  "ow  being 
called  simple  light  repetitive  jobs,  and  men's  jobs  are  bemg  called  heavy  com- 
Dlicated  jobs  The  purpose  of  this  change  in  names  is  to  conceal  the  discrimina- 
torv  rfature  of  its  rate  structure,  for  the  so-called  simple  job  requires  as  nmch  skill 
as  the  so-called  heavv  jobs.  The  company  has  stated  that  it  does  not  care  ^  ho 
works  on  these  erstwhile  women's  jobs.  Apparently  it  expects  that  a  man  will  be 
S  the  same  substandard  job  rates  of  59  cents  hereafter  that  women  were  paid 
Formerly  Wcstinghouse  pursues  a  similar  policy.  By  introducing  Jobs  which 
it  classifies  as  women's  jobs,  it  lays  the  basis  for  lowering  wages  withm  its  plants. 

SUBSTANDARD    RATES    THREATEN    SECURITY    OF    VETERANS 

The  rate  structure  in  the  electrical  machinery  industry,  based  as  it  is  on  sub- 
standard wages  paid  to  women  and  sex  wage  differentials  represents  a  real  threat 
?o  the  200,000  returning  United  Electrical  servicemen.  There  veterans  will  find 
manv  of  the  jobs  they  come  back  to  reclassified  as  women's  jobs  at  lower  rates  of 
nav^  To  a  considerable  number  of  our  veterans,  then,  a  return  to  civilian  live 
^dl^be  acc^,mpai^ieTby  a  lowe  standard  of  living  for  their  families,  since  their 
Earnings  wTbeS^^^  were  their  family  allotments  during  service  in  the  armed 
forces 

SUBSTANDARD  RATES  DEPRESS  INDUSTRY  RATES 

Substandard  rates  can  also  depress  wage  scales  in  an  area  and  industry^    Both 

About  ^.^^^[i^'^^f'''^  a  lower  wage  schedule.     The  establishment  of  a  national 
high-rate  to  low-rate  regions. 

INCREASE    PURCHASING    POWER    BY    ELIMINATING    SUBSTANDARDS 

Depressed  substandard  wages  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  American  ind^try^^^^ 

nuate  wages  will  not  be  in  tne  marKei  lui   v^uatij-    J;^  ,f,K^..  <^^Qti«fi^^  nnints 
machin^s.^  A  study  made  some  time  ago  by  the  B„''f "  "' L,^b«'  »«*' fj^^hl? 

ownership  ot  electrical  refrigerators  wheieasM  out  of  lou  tarn  ^^^^ 

^;^*;^cre^rig':;;^ofs/T^he^sarefelit„X^^^^^^     here-for  other  electrical 
appliances.  ,  _ 

industry's    ability   TO    PAY 

The  electrical  rr^'^^^j^^X^^:^^^^^^^  Z^tt^eiM':^. 
Surely,  it  can  afford  the  co^t.'^.^'^l^^f  V"X.|tatis«". '^  estimated  that 

four  tirncs  larger  than  in  the  peace  .m^^^^^^^^  .|-  Vike 

»s  rr%rs^crmVt^"s33%T(ioTn  r94f  $6,000,000  higher  than  that  made 
in  the  boom  year  1929. 
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Moreover,  General  Electric  and  Westingliouse  expect,  to  continue  their  profit- 
able operations  after  the  war.  Both  A.  W.  Robertson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Westinghouse,  and  Charles  Wilson,  president  of  General  Klectric, 
expect  their  companies  to  continue  to  operate  at  high  levels  of  production. 

Certainly  at  the  present  time  both  companies,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
can  take  the  step  toward  eliminating  substandard  wages  at  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  reconversion  costs. 

WOMEN  EXPLOITED 

The  prevalence  of  wage  diflferentials  based  on  sex  which  result  in  substandard 
rates  paid  to  women  produces  superprofits  for  the  electrical  industry.  Their 
contribution  can  be  seen  if  we  turn  to  the  electric  lamps  division  of  the  electrical 
machinery  industry  where  the  greatest  portion  of  ^^omen  are  to  be  found.  It  is 
no  accident  that  precisely  in  this  division  the  value  added  by  manufacture  per 
worker  is  the  highest.  The  1939  census  figures,  the  latest  ones  available  in  this 
connection,  show  that  77.3  percent  of  all  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
electric  lamps  are  vomen  and  that  the  value  added  by  manufacture  per  worker 
is  as  high  as  $5,259.  Contrast  this  with  the  value  added  by  manufacture  per 
worker  in  the  field  of  generating,  distribution,  and  industrial  apparatus  where 
women  comprise  only  18.6  percent  of  the  total  labor  force.  Here  the  value 
added  by  manufacture  per  worker  is  only  $3,784. 

As  a  result  of  this  exploitation  of  women,  General  Electric's  net  profits  on 
incandescent  lamps  for  the  period  1935-39  were  estimated  at  from  65  to  88 
percent  of  total  costs  and  from  33  to  47  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  the  company's 
lamp  producing  investment. 

When  a  company  breaks  down  women's  jobs,  it  registers  a  twofold  gain  in 
costs.  In  the  first  place,  it  saves  not  only  through  a  greater  division  of  labor, 
but  also  through  more  automaticity  of  operations.  Secondly,  it  saves  by  paying 
depressed  wage  rates  on  women's  fobs.  Thus,  even  if  the  company  were  to  give 
women  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  men — which,  by  the  way,  the  company's  own  job 
evaluation  system  indicates  it  should — it  would  still  profit  greatly  through 
increased  efficiency. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY 

Moreover,  these  companies  have  increased  their  productivity  during  the  war. 
The  War  Production  Board  recently  estimated  a  25-percent  man-hour  increase  in 
productivity  during  the  war.  Its  estimate  included  such  products  as  generators, 
turbines,  and  the  like,  which  will  continue  to  be  manufactured  in  the  postwar 
period. 

A  handbook  on  wage  incentive  plans  published  bv  the  Management  Consultant 
Division  of  the  War  Production  Board  showed  what  happened  to  productivity 
in  specific  instances  when  wage  incentive  plans  were  introduced  in  1944.  In  a 
plant  producing  electronic  tubes,  there  was  a  65-percent  increase  in  productivity; 
in  production  of  electric  connectors,  a  55-percent  increase;  a  54-percent  increase 
for  photographic  equipment;  a  41-percent  increase  for  power  transmission  ma- 
chinery; and  a  35-percent  increase  for  radio  equipment. 

How  these  increases  in  productivity  aflPect  an  individual  companv  can  he 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  This  companv,  which  had  no  recon- 
version problem  for  a  large  part  of  its  products,  was  paving  40  cents  as  a  wage 
salary  cost  per  dollar  sales  in  the  prewar  vears  1936-39;*  in  1944  its  wage  salary 
costs  per  dollar  stood  at  a  low  figure  of  32  cents. 

Further  estimates  of  productivitv  are  given  in  the  first  progress  report  of 
reconversion  in  42  selected  industries  issued  by  the  War  Production  Board  on 
August  25,  1945.  Companies  making  equipment  such  as  refrigerators,  vacuum 
clearners  and  the  like  expect  to  increase  their  base  period  production  by  187 
percent  in  June  1946  and  their  employment  by  only  133  percent.  This  reflects 
a  net  gain  in  productivity  of  41  percent.  Of  course  such  increases  in  productivity 
are  accompanied  by  great  savings  in  labor  costs. 

ELIMINATE  SUBSTANDARD  WAGE  RATES 

Today,  the  electrical  machinery  industry,  like  so  many  others  is  faced  by  the 
very  big  question  of  an  expanding  market.  The  present  time  is  particularly 
favorable  for  electrical  companies  to  help  their  workers  keep  at  least  a  minimum 
of  purchasing  power.  Current  profits  are  such  as  to  absorb  easilv  the  costs 
involved  in  establishing  a  minimum  rate  of  65  cents  an  hour. 

If  all  electrical  companies  were  ordered  to  do  this,  none  could  claim  a  com- 
petitive advantage.     Sound  competition  is  not  grounded  on  lower  and  lower 
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wages.  Business  firms  ought  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  which  one  is  most  efficient 
not  on  the  basis  of  which  one  can  sweat  its  labor  the  niost.  .      ,    .       ,      ,  „,^nc.^ 

For  the  electrical  machinery  industry  the  elimination  of  substaiidard  ^ages 
means  even  more  than  protecting  the  living  conditions,  health  and  prosperity 
of  our  country.  It  involves  a  matter  of  paying  wonien  what  they  are  \^ortti 
according  to  the  value  of  their  work  as  measured  by  the  industry  s  own  ]ob  evalua- 
tion  systems.  The  removal  of  substandards  would  represent  a  real  step  forward  in 
doing  awav  with  economic  discrimination  against  women. 

That  is  why  the  700,000  workers  whom  the  United  Electric  represents  urge  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  Pepper  substandard  wage  bill. 


Exhibit  84 


Brief 


Filed  bv :  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,  suite  206,  1835  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. ;  NAtional  2216. 
Before :  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  Senate.  ,,,^11 

Referred   to:  Subcommittee   of   Senator   Pepper,   chairman;    Senators   Tunnell, 

Thomas,  Aiken,  and  La  Follette  c,.     ^     ^    a  f  c  -1^40  n,.,i  «5  12R2 

Subject :  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  S.  1349  and  b.  IZbZ. 

The  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  with  its 
nrincipal  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  among  its  membership  all  the  em- 
Krlroi^s  engaged  in  the  producing,  processing,  distributing,  and  canning  of 
fishery  products  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  The  institute  is  rather 
new  having  only  been  permanently  organized  in  April  1&45.  Promoting  the 
weTfareoi  the  commercial  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  pos- 

^TlTe^lbov"^^^^  of  the  Fair  Labor  Sta^idards  Act  of  1938 

vitallv  affect  each  segment  of  the  fishing  industry,  and  in  particular  the  employer 
groupl  These  grouS7as  a  matter  of  course,  include  most  of  the  vested  interests 
of  the  entire  industry. 

WHAT  THE  AMENDMENTS  DO 

Both  amendments  with  respect  to  the  fisheries  contain  this  provision : 
fi   Section  13  of  the  act  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows :        ,        .^,  , 

"Sm  13  (a)    The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  shall  not  app  y  with  re^ct 
SBa^l3^(a^  ine  p  employed  in  the  catching,  taking,  harvesting, 

cultivating  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds, 
or  other  a^iuatlc  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  including  the  gomg  to  and 

'^The'FoUowSSgTasbeen  left  out  of  the  original  provision:  "and  including  em- 
plo7menfrt"f  loading'  unloading,  or  packing  6f  s-^^  products  for  sh.pinent  or 
in   propagating,   processing,   marketing    f ^f 7,^^'   f ,P^^«^'   ^"^^"^'   '^^"'"^'    ^^ 

'1\^\"ili"fsTppa^^^  ^"^-^%^^^^  Z 

^hTSioV  hlU^^^^^^ 

ISrsrynifeTeC'a^^^^^^^^^  to  be  fairly  well  divided  between 

"onshore"  and  "offshore"  operations. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  EXEMPTION  UNDER  THE  ACT  FOR  THE  FISHERIES 
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"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bland,  page  58,  line  11,  strike  out  the  words: 
'any  employee  employed  in  the  taking  of  fish,  seafoods,  or  sponges  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'any  employee  employed  in  the  catching,  taking,  har- 
vesting, cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  Crustacea,  spongy, 
seaweeds,  or  other  acquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  including  the 
going  to  and  returning  from  work,  and  including  employment  in  the  loading,  un- 
loading, or  packing  of  such  products  for  shipment,  or  in  propagating,  processing, 
marketing,   freezing,   canning,   curing,   storing,   or   distributing    (Congressional 

Record,  p.  9781,  May  24,  1938).  v.     ^  ^. 

Congressman  Bland  for  years  has  been  termed  the  "sage"  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. For  years  he  has  fostered  and  supported  legislation  beneficial  to  it  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  one  segment.  In  sponsoring  the  amendment  above  referred 
to,  we  herein  quote  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bland  in  the  May  24,  1938, 
Congressional  Record.     After  offering  the  amendment  the  first  time  he  stated : 

••Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there  will  be  offered  in  section 
11  an  amendment  containing  the  necessary  exemptions  with  reference  to  this 
industry. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  particular  section  agriculture  is  defined.  It  was 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  prime  mover  of  this  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  said  that  obviously  agriculture  should  be 
exempted.  By  all  the  rules  that  apply  to  agriculture,  and  then  some,  the  fishery 
industry  ought  to  be  exempted.  If  there  is  any  industry  under  heaven  that  can- 
not measure  its  operations  by  the  rules  that  are  applicable  under  this  bill,  it  is 
the  fishing  industry.  It  is  varied  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  al- 
most, as  the  different  fishing  sections  themselves,  some  by  reason  of  participation 
in  the  fish  caught,  some  by  reason  of  wages,  as  well  as  various  other  operations. 
The  industry  is  confronted  not  alone  by  the  vicissitudes  that  apply  to  agricul- 
ture, but  also  wind,  wave,  action  of  the  tide,  fogs,  and  various  other  conditions 
that  must,  necessarily,  determine  operations  in  the  fishery  industry.  You  may 
legislate  all  you  please  as  to  the  number  of  hours,  but  the  fish  that  are  running 
will  not  obey  your  legislation.  [Laughter.]  You  may  legislate  all  you  please 
with  respect  to  any  provision  in  this  bill,  but  when  it  comes  to  fogs  and  waves  and 
wind  and  tide  you  are  dealing  with  a  situation  that  is  far  beyond  this  bill  or  the 
operation  of  any  bill.  You  are  dealing,  when  you  deal  with  the  fishery  industry, 
with  a  condition  that  needs  assistance,  that  needs  help,  and  has  received  just 
about  as  little  as  any  industry  in  the  country. 

•'When  the  tariff  law  was  written,  fish  were  not  being  imported  in  the  large 
quantities  that  they  are  now  and  fish  were  largely  on  the  free  list.  The  result 
is  that  we  today  are  confronted  not  alone  with  various  vicissitudes  in  this  coun- 
try, but  we  are  confronted  with  Japanese  fish  coming  into  this  country,  and 
some  taken  practically  from  our  own  borders. 

"I  ask  you,  in  defense  of  this  great  interest,  that  it  be  given  the  same  benefits 
that  are  given  to  agriculture."  [Applause.]    Pp.  9747  and  9748.) 

Again  after  Mr.  Bland  had  introduced  his  amendment,  which  passed,  he  stated : 

•'Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  apparent  concession  which  was  just  a  moment  aga 
made,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  a 
sufficient  concession  for  the  Department  to  interpret  that  to  be  law,  which  by 
the  express  language  is  not  law.  This  amendment  is  not  the  same.  In  the  last 
amendment  I  was  trying  to  define  the  fishery  industry.  I  am  now  dealing  with 
those  persons  in  agriculture.  It  is  said  that  persons  employed  in  agriculture- 
are  exempt,  and  yet  wnen  we  deal  with  the  fishery  industry,  we  exempt  only 
those  who  are  employed  in  taking  fish,  seafoods,  and  sponges. 

"In  other  words,  if  vou  were  to  apply  the  same  amendment  to  agriculture^ 
you  would  exempt  only  the  persons  that  are  gathering  the  potatoes  from  the 
field,  only  the  persons  who  are  gatherng  the  corn  that  has  been  raised,  only  the 
persons  who  are  picking  the  cotton.  You  would  not  exempt  the  essential  in- 
dustry, the  essential  work,  and  essential  employment  that  goes  into  the  taking 
of  the  fish.  In  other  words,  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  nets  in  the  sea  you 
are  not  exempting  the  persons  who  have  the  labor  of  putting  down  those  nets, 
you  are  not  exempting  the  persons  who  again  and  again  must  go  out  to  put  out 
the  nets,  but  you  are  exempting  only  the  person  who  goes  out  and  actually  takes 
the  fish  out  of  the  net  after  they  are  collected.  By  no  process  of  interpretation 
of  the  English  language  can  we  make  this  amendment  do  that  which  I  believe  the 
committee  intended  It  to  do"  (pp.  9781  and  9782). 

During  the  same  debate,  when  exemptions  were  sought  for  agriculture.  Con- 
gressman Mott  made  the  following  comment  concerning  the  exemption  for  the 
fisheries : 

•'Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
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adoption  of  the  Coffee  amendment  would  exclude  f;/>^«,.^;^^^P^Ji^^«*X  r^^^ 
bill  the  many  articles  he  has  named.    According  to  t^%^^«Vf/tn  .\itn?nS^fp«f 
amendment  would  exempt  practically  everything  from  textiles  to  autoinobiles 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  ?«^endmen      However  if 
it  is,  and  if  the  amendment  is  to  be  adopted,  then  I  think  we  ^f^^ainly  ought  to 
Include  among  the  exemptions  in  this  bill  the  processing  of  a  product  as  perishable 

••Mr.'  Chairman,  fish  must  be  processed  and  canned  on  the  day  they  are  caught. 
The  canneries  must  operate  every  day  and  usually  they  must  operate  every  night 
when  the  fish  are  being  taken.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  diference  between  a 
Balmon  cannery  and  a  fruit  cannery.  There  is  every  reason  why  the  processing 
of  fish  should  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bi  if  the  processing 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  to  be  exempted.  That  is  all  my  amendment 
undertakes  to  do.  It  simply  adds  the  words  •'fisheries  or  sea-food  products  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Coffee  amendment"  (p.  9761  and  9762). 

It  can  be  well  seen  that  Congress  in  1938  believed  there  could  be  no  distinction 
drawn  between  the  "off-shore"  and  the  "on-shore"  workers  m  the  fishing  indus- 
try As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  make  a 
differentiation  in  1945,  as  far  as  workers  or  employees  are  concerned,  than  there 
was  in  1938.  The  industry  is  beginning  to  level  off  after  having  been  faced  with 
many  wartime  restrictions. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FAIR  I^BOR  STANDARDS  ACT  IF  THE  AMENDMENTS  ARE  ADOPTED 

Bv  reason  of  the  institute's  being  a  new  organization,  it  is  not  fortified  with 
figures  to  give  Congress  a  complete  picture  of  the  earnings  of  employees  m 
different  segments  of  the  industry.  In  this  brief,  the  committee  will  therefore 
please  excuse  us  from  this  phase.  There  are,  however,  several  matters  which 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  institute  which  have  to  deal  with  the  practical 
application  of  such  legislation  if  adopted.    One  is,  can  it  be  administered  properly? 

Many  shore  workers  in  the  fishing  industry  are  engaged  part  time  in  agricul- 
ture The  latter  industry  is  exempt  under  the  act.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
farmer  in  North  Carolina  employs  three  farm  hands  3  hours  in  1  day  as  agri- 
culture emplovees  and  6  hours  the  same  day  on  shore  handling  river  herring 
which  run  in  abundance  in  certain  rivers  of  that  and  other  States  during  perioos 
of  the  spring.  And  suppose,  further,  that  this  exists  for  a  whole  week  Will 
the  farmer-fisherman,  or  employer,  obey  the  law?  Will  the  Governnaent  be  able 
to  enforce  it  if  he  does  not?  This  example  is  typical  of  many  overlapping  and 
integrated  operations  when  agricultural  and  fishery  commodities  are  evolved 
In  the  South,  shellfish  and  agricultural  commodities  are  often  handled  by  the 

^^Blcause'of  the  uniqueness  of  the  fishing  industry  Congress  has  had  to  exercise 
caution  when  passing  laws  attempting  to  control  it.  When  caution  has  not  been 
exercised  very  unsatisfactory  results  have  occurred.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
establishment  of  price  ceilings  for  shrimp.  It  is  common  knowledge  in  the  mdus- 
Sy  and  among  Government  officials  alike  that  the  greater  percentage  of  this 

commodity  moled  on  a  black  market.  Any  move  to  P^lV'fni^.l  "n?vei4^^^^^^ 
for  nauffht  While  the  Government  has  not  removed  its  ceilings,  neveitheless  the 
order  establishfng  them  has  proven  administratively  impossib  e  of  enforcement. 
Another  example  of  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  administer  the  act  if  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  enacted  into  law  is  brought^out  by  a  recent  decision  of  Ue 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  arising  under  the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  In  this 
casfnie  Commission  finally  ruled  that  all  fish  and  shellfish  are  "processed"  unless 
Sey  are  transported  in  thi manner  and  form  that  they  are  taken  from  the  water 
dead  or  alive.  If  this  holding  is  correct,  the  fishermen  who  head  or  gut  fish  at 
sea  would  fall  in  the  class  of  "processors."    This  raises  two  questions : 

1  Are  fishermen  who  are  exempt  under  the  amendment  for  their  off-shore 
duties,  to  be  exempt  when  fishing  and  not  exempt  when  heading  or  ^)tting  fish? 

2  If  headed  and  gutted  fish  are  not  processed  because  the  work  is  done  at  sea, 
who  will  be  able  to  determine  if  fish  in  the  wholesale  or  retail  channels  of  dis- 
Mbu  ors  weii  processed  in  that  manner  or  the  heading  and  gutting  done  on  shore? 

We  submit  that  the  two  methods  of  heading  and  gutting  fish  are  followed  qu.te 
extensively. 

WirX  THE  AMENDMENTS  FORCE  THE  PRICE  OF  FISH  TO  A  DANGEB0U8LY  HIGH  LEVEL? 

Because  of  a  scarcity  of  protein  food,  chiefiy  meat  and  poultry,  the  fishing 
industrv  during  the  war  has  enjoyed  widespread  prosperity.  In  fact,  the  scarcity 
of  meat  and  poultry  has  caused  fish  prices  to  rise  to  speculatively  high  prices. 
But  even  with  high  prices  the  minimum  wage  paid  to  workers  in  certain  parts  of 
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the  South  is  50  cents  per  hour  for  women  and  60  cents  per  hour  for  men.  These 
figures  were  obtained  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  Department  estimates  that  the  southern  industry  (all  States 
south  of  Maryland  and  along  the  Gulf  to,  but  not  including,  California)  would 
have  to  pay  $2,600,000  more  than  at  present  for  the  first  year  under  the  65-ceut- 
per-hour  minimum  and  $4,000,000  under  the  75-cent-per-hour  minimum.  With  tho 
added  production  costs  it  is  quite  natural  to  assume  that  higher  prices  than 
wartime  prices  would  be  sought  by  persons  who  sell  to  consumers.  Since  fish 
prices  are  abnormally  out  of  line  already  with  competing  products,  the  effect  of 
the  amendments  might  sign  the  death  knell  of  the  southern  industry.  Further- 
more the  inland  distributor  who  sells  southern  fish  and  sea  food  in  competition 
with  meats  and  poultry  would  suffer  a  like  effect. 

NO   SUBSIDY   FOB   FISH 

At  the  present  time  the  financial  structure  of  the  fishing  industry  is  built  on 
rugged  individuals  who  own  it.  There  is  no  subsidy  to  support  it  when  the  lean 
years  come  along,  and  for  this  reason  the  Congress  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
by  experimenting  with  laws  which  might  aptly  apply  to  other  industries  having 
subsidies. 

Furthermore,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  operated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  of  the  industry.  The  supply  of  fish,  because  they  are  unseen  until  caught, 
is  regulated  by  nature.  As  Congressman  Bland  stated  when  the  original  exemp- 
tion was  enacted  for  the  entire  fisheries,  "You  may  legislate  all  you  please  as  to 
the  number  of  hours,  but  the  fish  that  are  running  will  not  obey  your  legislation." 

CURKENT    INFORMATION    CONCERNING    CONSUMPTION    ANI>   PRICE   FIGURES    FOR    FISHERY 

PRODUCTS 

In  order  that  this  committee  can  get  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  fishing  industry  during  the  first  week  of  October  1945,  we  submit  a  report 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Both  New  York  and  Chicago  report  fresh-water  market  sluggish.  Chicago 
sales  off  40  to  60  percent  with  country  outlets  not  buying  and  eastern  dealers 
offering  prices  below  ceiling,  some  species.  New  "York  reports  fresh-water  price 
decline  very  evident  and  demand  poor  despite  light  supply. 

"New  York  reports  salt-water  market  sluggish  although  little  price  change. 
Resistance  in  moving  most  items.  Boston  reports  drop  in  retail  .sales  locally 
from  month  ago  of  25  to  30  percent  retail  counter  sales  generally  and  50  percent 
in  chainstore  sales.     Prices  unchanged.     Expects  unions  limit  catch  if  prices  drop. 

"New  Orleans  reports  40  percent  drop  retail  sales  and  15  percent  in  restaurant 
consumption  with  at  least  one  producer  beginning  freezing.  Jacksonville  says 
prices  Spanish  mackerel  down  5  to  7  cents  and  mullet  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  with 
decline  of  15  to  25  percent  in  demand. 

"Increased  meat  and  poultry  supplies  and  reduced  ration-points  requirements 
claimed  mainly  responsible.  Boston  also  blames  lack  of  popular  varieties,  high 
prices  for  fish,  and  reduction  of  Government  requirements,  while  New  Orleans 
claims  lack  of  fats  for  frying  also  responsible." 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  bottom  seems  to  be  falling  out  of  the  fishing  market, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,  at  its  meeting 
in  Chicago,  111.,  on  October  9,  1945,  sent  the  following  wire  to  Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 
Price  Administrator : 

"The  directors  of  the  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,  representing  all  sections 
of  the  Nation,  at  a  meeting  this  afternoon  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
petitioning  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  immediately  remove  all  ceilings 
on  fish,  shellfish,  and  fishery  products.  Current  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reports 
indicate  a  decline  in  sales  ranging  from  20  to  60  percent  in  many  areas.  Prices 
on  uncontrolled  species  have  already  declined  drastically.  Fish  prices  in  general 
are  too  high,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  industry  to  compete  with  other 
food  products,  which  are  becoming  increasingly  plentiful.  Removal  of  all  ceilings 
will  stabilize  distribution  and  provide  an  increased  supply  with  a  general  lowering 
of  prices  to  the  consumer.  Prompt  consideration  of  this  matter  is  urgently 
requested." 

While  the  above  information  does  not  directly  bear  on  wages  and  hours,  it  does 
substantiate  our  pK)sition  that  in  dealing  with  a  commodity  as  perishable  as  fish 
most  anything  Is  likely  to  happen  in  the  price  structure.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  public  demand  for  fish,  when  certain  other  foods  are  plentiful,  is  not  sufficient 
to  permit  the  cost  of  fishery  products  to  be  driven  to  artificially  high  levels. 
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THE  THWARTING  OF  NEW  INDUSTRIES 

At  the  present  time  there  is  under  way  on  the  west  coast  ^^^^^^Jj^f  F^^^J,^^"  _f 
a  factory  ship  which  will  catch  and  process  fish  and  sea  ^^^^^  «"  J^^,,^'^i^,^f/„ 
The  labor  to  bo  employed  on  this  ship  will  be  ^y  contract,  and  there^  ill  be  take^ 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  room,  board,  and  keep  paid  by  the  ^i^P^^^  f  ^^^" 
the  employee's  salary  is  computed.  The  provision  in  the  »|"^"^°^  "^  "uder 
discussion  will  be  very  dangerous  in  the  minds  of  the  ^^'^^''^  ^l^l'^Z''.^^^^^^^^ 
interested  in  this  factory  ship.  Furthermore,  at  a  time  when  the  fishing  'iidubtry 
is  attempting  to  increase  the  consumption  of  its  products  by  such  ^'^^  methods 
as  above  described,  the  feeling  is  that  there  should  not  be  any  f"rther  money 
invested  in  such  experiments,  if  the  exemption,  which  is  now  provided  for  the 
fishing  industry  under  the  wage  and  hour  law,  is  taken  away. 

Un(ler  our  lend-lease  arrangement  with  Russia,  this  Nation  in  1942,  on  the  west 
poflst  enuinned  a  number  of  modern  factory  ships  for  the  Russians  to  use  in 
cSn?a.Tpro^sZg  fish  on  board.  Members  of  our  industry  feel  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  give  our  industry  an  incentive  to  build  up  ^^"^^ «J"J^\^,^.^^y 
ships  rather  than  build  them  for  a  competitor  which  Will  fish  !"  ^^^.^f^^Vd/o? 
as  our  own  ships.  Unfavorable  labor  legislation  only  plays  into  the  hands  of 
our  for^In  competitors.  The  least  we  think  we  can  ask  is  for  the  Congress  to 
leave  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  it  is  rather  than  embark  on  an  uncharted 
course. 

Respectfuly  submitted.  cj^,,^.^ 

*  "^  Raymond  E.  Steele, 

A88i8ta'nt  General  Manager,  National  Fishery  Institute,  Inc 

Washington  (S,  D.  C. 


Exhibit  85 

To  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

In  the  matter  of  a  hearing  called  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor  Relative  to  b.  Idl9 

Statement  on  Behai^  of  the  Alaska  Canned  Salmon  Industry  in  Regard  to 
S  134irL  SAM^REr^TEs  to  Seoiion  13  (a)  (5)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 

The  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  herewith  presents  a  factual  statement  rela- 
tive to  tlTAlaska  canned  salmon  industry.  The  purpose  of  tins  statement  is 
educ-  ti(>ial  and  to  demonstrate  the  unnecessity,  as  well  as  the  economic  inadvisa- 
hrmv    of  anf^^^^^^^^  13   (a)    (5)   of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  is 

con  empLn  un  S  S  1349.  It  is  desiVed,  at  the  convenience  of  the  eomim  tee, 
tHresent  a  complete  picture  of  this  industry  through  moving  pictures  exhibits 
Lnfom  "testimony  of  qualified  witnesses.  In  the  interests  of  brevity  the  present 
statement  will  be  confined  to  a  summary  of  uncontestable  tacts. 

ALASKA  SALMON  INDUSTRY,  INC. 

The  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  organized  for 
the  purposf  of  handling  collective  bargaining,  labor  relations  and  other  related 
mitfers  affecting  employers  engaged  in  the  Alaska  canned  salmon  industry, 
^n  normal  t^eslhere  are  from  100  to  110  operating  salmon  canneries  m  Alaska 
ThfmembevZt  the  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  are  the  companies  and  concerns 
who^perate  these  canneries.  They  pack  in  excess  of  95  percent  of  the  sa  mon 
produced  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Alaska.  The  average  pack  f/anned  salmon 
fn  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  between  six  and  six  and  one-half  million  cases. 
A  case  represents  48  1-pound  cans.  The  value  of  the  pack  in  1945  was  approxi- 
mately $60,000,000. 

^  ^  THE  EMPLOYEES 

The  employees  in  the  Alaska  Canned  Salmon  Industry  are  completely  unionized 
que  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  has  been  in  existence  since  1903,  and  collective 
hareai  ling  with  that  union  dates  back  to  that  time.  The  collective  bargriining 
,,ower  of  the  unions  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  unions  dealing  with  employers 
wRhin  the  continental  United  States.  This  is  because  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Uidustry  to  recruit  the  majority  of  its  workers  in  the  United  States  and  transport 
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them  to  Alaska.  The  unions  are  therefore  in  a  position  virtually  to  dictate  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  before  the  men  will  sail.  They  have  always 
had  ample  strength.  The  majority  of  the  unions  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
"nonresident  unions"  as  they  have  jurisdiction  of  the  employees  who  are  trans- 
ported from  Seattle  to  Alaska  for  the  season.  There  are  also  some  local  unions 
throughout  Alaska,  but  in  almost  every  instance  they  are  an  aflBliate  of  one 
of  the  nonresident  unions.  The  principal  unions  representing  the  employees  in 
the  industry  are  as  follows : 

Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  aflliated  with  the  International  Fishermen  and 
Allied  Workers  of  America,  CIO. 

International  Association  of  Machinists,  Locals  No.  79  and  239,  AFL. 

Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural  and  Processing  Workers  of  America,  CIO. 

District  Council  of  Carpenters  and  Local  1184  of  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  AFL. 

Seafarers'  International  Union  of  North  America,  AFL. 
There  are  normally  approximately  23,000  people  who  earn  their  livelihood  in 
the  Alaska  canned-salmon  industry  and  who  belong  to  the  unions  with  which  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  has  contracts. 

THE  ALASKA  SALMON  INDUSTRY — ITS  UNIQUE  POSITION  IN  INDUSTRY 

It  may  be  said  that  the  fishing  industry  has  always  occupied  a  unique  position 
with  reference  to  wage  and  hour  matters.  A  general  understanding  of  the  facts 
which  confront  the  industry  clearly  establish  well-founded  reasons  for  the  differ- 
entials in  working  hours  and  overtime  pay  rates  between  it  and  all  other  indus- 
tries. This  is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the  Alaska  canned-salmon 
industry. 

ALASKA — GEOGRAPHICAL  PROBLEMS 

The  word  "Alaska,"  until  recently,  carried  little  meaning  to  the  average  person. 
Alaska  has  now  sprung  into  prominence  because  of  its  military  importance. 
Yet  those  who  have  not  visited  the  region  can  hardly  appreciate  its  size  and  its 
distances,  nor  the  scattered  nature  and  fewness  in  number  of  its  population. 
Seattle  is  the  nearest  large  American  city  to  Alaska.  Yet  it  is  more  than  600 
miles  from  the  nearest  Alaska  cannery.  And  Bristol  Bay,  in  which  are  located 
some  of  the  largest  cannery  plants,  is  more  than  2,000  navigation  miles  away. 

Even  the  construction  of  the  new  Alcan  Highway  is  of  no  commercial  advantage 
to  the  salmon  canneries.  The  only  approach  for  the  canneries  is  by  boat  or  air- 
plane. Everything,  everybody  (except  some  local  labor  supply  in  the  case  of  a 
few  canneries),  must  be  transported  by  boat  or  plane.  Everything,  everybody, 
must  be  rushed  north  in  the  early  summer  and  rushed  south  in  the  last  of  sum- 
mer by  boat  or  plane.  Naturally,  even  in  peacetime,  planes  can  carry  out  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  personnel  involved. 

THE   SALMON 

Salmon  spawn  in  fresh  water  lakes  and  streams.    They  go  to  sea  as  very  small 
fish,  known  as  fingerlings,  usually  in  their  first  or  second  years.     Their  sub- 
stantial growth  takes  place  in  ocean  waters.    They  return  normally  to  the  identi- 
cal lake  or  stream  in  which  they  were  spawned  in  from  2  to  7  years,  depending 
principally  upon  species,  partly  upon  geography.     They  then  spawn  and  die. 
They  do  not  reach  their  physical  perfection  for  food  purposes  until  they  reach 
the  maturity  stage  in  which  their  instinct  causes  them  to  leave  their  salt-water 
feeding  ground  and  head  for  their  home  streams.    Once  they  enter  the  fresh  water 
(with  certain  exceptions  which  for  canning  purposes  may  be  disregarded)  they 
stop  feeding  and  commence  physical  deterioration.     Hence,  there  is  only  one 
proper  time,  from  the  biological,  economical,  and  wholesome  food  standpoints, 
when  salmon  should  be  caught,  and  that  is  just  as  they  are  approaching  the 
streams  in  which  to  spawn.    The  result  is  that  salmon  canners  are  scattered 
along  the  shores  of  Alaska,  sometimes  on  the  mainland,  frequently  on  islands, 
over  a  shore-line  distance  of  roughly  2,000  miles,  where  they  will  be  convenient 
for  their  boats  and  gear  to  intercept  the  incoming  migration. 

The  law,  furthermore,  requires  that  salmon  be  canned  within  48  hours  after 
being  caught ;  and  the  canneries  themselves,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  quality 
product,  have  adopted  the  principle  of  canning  within  24  hours.  To  this  end, 
fishing  boats  which  operate  directly  in  connection  with  any  cannery  are  requiretl 
to  report  to  the  cannery  at  least  once  in  every  24  hours,  in  order  to  insure  the 
freshness  of  the  fish. 
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ISOLATION  OF  EACH  OPERATING  UNIT 

These  various  factors  contribute  toward  scattering  the  canneries  geographically 
so  that  each  one  will  be  able  to  obtain  its  fish  within  close  range.  They  also 
Ixpiafn.  rparTatTeast.  why  most  canneries  are  situated  in  if^J^^^f,  ^P^^.^^ J^^^^^^ 
in  most  instances  (except  for  the  winter  watchmen),  are  f  a.f^^^y,^  «,^^^^,^,",^ 
except  during  the  very  short  summer  period  of  intense  activity.  Even  in  those 
instances  in  which  there  is  not  complete  isolation,  the  communities  in  which  any 
oSnner^S  Lre  located  are  mere  villages.  The  very  largest  of  them,  Ketchikan,  is 
a  town  of  only  five  or  six  thousand  people. 

SHORTNESS  OF  THE  FISHING  SEASON 

The  salmon  run,  itself,  takes  place  only  in  summer.  In  some  places  such 
as  the  Bristol  Bay  district,  the  run  is  normally  congested  into  less  than  dO 
davs  111  hardly  any  district  does  it  exceed  6  weeks.  In  addition  to  these  time 
restrictions  imposed  by  nature  herself,  the  Government  for  sound  cons^'va- 
tion  purposes,  adds  its  own  time  restrictions.  In  Bristol  Bay,  for  instance 
it  is  illegal  to  fish  excepting  during  the  period  from  June  24  to  July  2^,  and 
even  within  these  dates  there  are  weekly  periods  dosed  to  fishing,  so  that  the 
actual  number  of  days  in  which  fishing  may  legally  be  pursued  is  not  in  excess 

""'to  nSrsue  this  Bristol  Bay  illustration  a  little  further,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  annual  pack  of  canned  salmon  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area  in  normal  years  is 
from  1  000  000  to  1,500,000  cases  of  salmon  (a  case  being  48  1-pouud  cans).  In 
ot^r  wordMn  a  period  of  30  days,  from  48,000,000  to  72,000  000  cans  of  salmon 
must  be  fully  processed  and  this  processing  done  within  24  hours  after  the  fish 
are  caught.  Even  during  this  short  30-day  period,  during  only  a  portion  of 
which  operations  can  continue,  there  are  enormous  variations  in  the  supply  of 
fish  from  day  to  day,  primarily  due  to  the  unpredictable  variations  in  the 
run.of  the  fish  and  the  character  of  the  weather. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    INDUSTRY 

All  Of  the  foregoing  contribute  to  the  natural,  in  fact,  the  inevitably  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  Alaska  salmon  industry:  that  it  is  all  congested  within 
a  very  Sort  period  of  time,  and  that  even  within  this  short  period  of  time  there 
?8  enormous  Variation  in  intensity  of  operation,  with  periods  of  complete  slack 
and  idleness  varying  with  periods  of  extreme  activity.  Nature  does  not  wait 
?oi  man'rconven^ierfce.  Thrsalmon  must  be  canned  immediately.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  a  spoilage,  economic  waste  and  shortage  of  this  essential  food 

supply.  ^^^  FISHING  DISTRICTS— FI.J)ERAL  REGULATIONS 

Thorp  are  19  separate  fishing  areas 'as  established  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Se?^ce  F^hfngTn  the  Territory  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Se%  ice  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Secretin^  of  the  Interior  by 
conjrres^onal  authorization  promulgates  and  issues  regulations  annually  gov- 
Sg  fiSg  for  each  year  These  regulations  control  openmg  and  closing 
daTes  ofeach  one  of  the  19  established  fishing  areas  as  well  as  the  type  and 
amount  of  gear  etc..  which  may  be  used.  They  are  amended,  however,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  season  by  supplemental  orders.  ^.„  i„„ 

The  season  in  the  various  areas  varies,  but  generally  speaking  any  particu  ar 
area  is  not  open  for  more  than  6  weeks  and  the. greater  portion  of  the  ca  ch 
w5?hii  anv  su^  area  is  made  within  a  lO-day  period.  The  opening  and  closing 
laterinThe  vadous  fishing  districts  have  no  relation  to  each  other  but  are 
basid  on  the  history  of  the  run  within  that  particular  area.  It  is  the  endeavor 
ofthe  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  open  the  ^ason  in  each  area  after  some  of 
?he  run  has  gone  by  and  to  try  and  close  it  before  or  at  approximately  the  time 
the  run  reaches  its  Intensity  so  as  to  insure  an  ample  escapement. 

FLUCTUATION    IN    CATCH 

TliPrP  is  a  very  wide  fluctuation,  however,  in  the  amount  of  the  commercial 
catch  during  the  dates  when  fishing  is  permitted.  The  average  cannery  puts 
Vin  from  75  to  80  percent  of  its  annual  pack  within  a  10-day  period,  although 
the  fishing  season  itself  as  set  under  the  regulation  might  be  as  much  as  6 
wiiks  Elperience  has  proved  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  when  these  fish 
TrP  ffoine  to  arrive  as  far  as  dates  are  concerned.  Some  years  they  may  be 
early  and  some  years  they  may  be  late,  which  also  throws  the  true  run  out 
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of  proportion  to  tlie  fishing  season.  In  any  aroa  from  year  to  year  thore  might  be 
practically  no  fish  at  all  through  the  entire  season.  There  is  not  a  single  year 
but  that  at  least  1  of  the  nineteen  districts  proves  to  be  a  serious  economic 
failure  and  some  times  several  of  them. 

THE  UNION  CONTRACTS 

Tlie  Alaslca  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  negotiates  approximately  35  union  contracts 
covering  various  phases  of  lishing  and  canning  operations.  A  few  of  the  contracts 
are  of  general  application  throughout  the  territory,  but  most  of  them  are  on  a 
district  basis.  These  districts  are  generally  known  as  Southeastern,  Copper 
River  and  I'rince  William  Sound,  Cook  Inlet,  Kod  ak  Island,  Westward,  and 
Bistol  Ray.  Tliere  is  a  great  variance  as  to  the  fishing  methods,  type  of  gear,  etc., 
within  these  six  districts  and  also  a  considerable  variance  in  type  and  species  of 
salmon,  all  of  which  play  a  very  important  part  in  collective  Imrgaining  negotia- 
tions. All  of  the  contracts  provide  for  a  minimum  wage  rate  well  in  excess  of 
the  eventual  contemplated  rate  of  75  cents  an  hour  under  S.  1349.  It  is  only  an 
exemption  as  to  minimum  hours  that  the  proposed  act  has  any  application  to 
this  industry. 

SALMON  FISHING  AND  CANNING  ABE  INTERDEPENDENT  OPERATIONS 

There  is  no  distinction  recognized  betw^een  the  fishing  and  canning  operations 
in  Alaska.  They  are  one  interdependent  operation.  The  success  or  failure  of  a 
canning  operation  in  Alaska  depends  upon  both  fishing  and  canning.  The  opera- 
tion entails  fishing  for  salmon  and  canning  of  salmon  in  a  complete  process. 

THE   CANNING   EXPEDITION 

The  history  of  the  industry  shows  that  it  grew  up  under  conditions  whereby  the 
whole  operation,  the  whole  expedition,  the  whole  group  was  fitted  together  in 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco— fishermen,  cannery  workers,  machinists,  carpenters, 
superintendents,  supplies,  cans,  cartons,  etc.,  a'ong  with  doct'  rs  nurses,  first-aid 
equipment,  etc.— everything  essenMal  or  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  operation 
was  assembled  and  all  the  people  necessary  were  assembled  and  thev  were  taken 
to  the  canneries  on  a  ship,  put  ashore  there  with  their  supplies.  The  ship  laid 
at  anchor  on  the  anchorage  and  the  anchorage  in  that  area  is  10  or  12  miles 
offshore,  and  they  waited  until  the  season  closed  and  then  everybody,  the  same 
people  who  came  up  on  the  ship,  came  back  on  the  ship,  and  in  addition  they 
brought  back  the  canned  salmon  which  they  had  produced  during  the  season. 
That  method  of  operation  was  continued  throughout  the  years  with  reference  to 
the  Bristol  Bay  district,  with  the  exception  that  during  the  present  war,  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  requisitioned  all  of  the  vessels  of  the  industry 
The  same  general  method  of  operation,  however,  has  been  followed,  even  though 
the  companies  no  longer  had  their  vessels.. 

THE   EXPEDITION   OF   TODAY 

It  is  still  necessary  for  virtually  all  canneries  in  all  districts,  where  they  do 
not  operate  their  own  vessels,  to  make  spt^'ial  arrangements  bv  charter,  contract 
or  otherwise  with  a  steamship  company  to  take  up  their  employees,  inventories 
and  supplies  to  the  canneries  at  a  particular  time.  Upon  arrival  it  is  necessary 
for  the  employees  to  do  the  long.shoring  work  in  connection  wi<h  the  unloading 
of  the  vessels  as  the  canneries  are  located  in  isolated  areas  and  there  is  no  one 
else  available  to  do  it. 

As  the  territory  tended  to  develop,  particularly  after  the  discoverv  of  gold 
rommercial  transportation  was  established  in  some  parts  of  the  Territory. 
As  a  result,  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  other  sections  of  the  Territory  com- 
mercial transportation  is  used  but  still  on  an  expedition  basis  by  mutual 
arrangement  or  negotiation.  The  cannery  ^operator  works  out  an  arrangement 
vvith  one  of  the  commercial  transportation  companies  to  send  a  boat  of  an 
agreed  type  of  so  much  freight  and  so  many  passengers  to  a  cannery  on  Kodiak 
Island  or  on  the  Penin.sula  or  on  Prince  William  Sound,  or  wherever  his 
operation  is  located.  The  company  accumulates  the  supplies  at  the  commercial 
dock  and  gets  its  crew  together  there  on  a  given  date  and  that  is  the  method 
they  have  used  in  later  years.  Some  of  the  canneries  at  Ketchikan  and 
Wrangell  have  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  a  certain  amount  of 
scheduled  transportation  to  handle  crews  and  supplies,  but  the  ordinary  cannery 
is  located  in  what  you  would  call  an  isolated  area.  It  is  not  in  a  town  or 
general  point  of  call  for  any  commercial  transportation  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  work  out  by  negotiation  and  as  near  to  mutual  satisfaction  aS 
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possible  with  the  steamship  company,  a  schedule  where  the  ships  will  be 
diverted  from  their  normal  run  or  .special  sailings  will  be  set  up  to  call  at 
the  canneries  in  the  spring  when  the  crews  are  moved  in  and  in  the  fall 
when  they  are  moved  out. 

The  most  northwesterly  terminus  in  Alaska  of  regular  commercial  steamers 
is  Seward.  There  are  no  normal  routes,  as  far  as  ordinary  commercial  ship- 
ping is  concerned,  beyond  Seward.  The  fisliing  and  cannery  supplies  going 
up  and  the  canned  salmon  coming  back  constitute  the  majority  of  freight  both 
ways.  . 

It  is  the  historical  practice  when  the  crews  are  made  up  to  include  a  com- 
plete operating  unit  for  fishing  and  canning. 

OPERATING    COMPARISONS    OF    DISTRICTS 

There  are  varying  weather  conditions  in  the  areas,  all  of  which,  however,, 
are  of  such  a  nature  to  have  a  considerable  bearing  upf)n  the  operation.  In 
Bristol  Bay  the  ice  and  snow  and  tidal  conditions  are  severe  handicaps  and 
only  allow  a  minimum  of  time  to  get  the  cannery  prepared  for  the  opening 
of  the  season,  and  a  minimum  of  time  for  putting  away  the  boats  and  gear, 
dismantling  of  machinery,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  the  more  south- 
erly areas  very  severe  storms  are  incurred  and  in  excess  of  13  feet  of  rainfall 
a  year. 

SALMON   IS    NOT    WAREHOUSED   IN   ALASKA 

It  is  essential  that  the  canned  salmon  be  removed  from  the  canneries  and 
to  the  States  as  soon  as  possible  to  protect  it  from  freezing  and  elements  of 
the  weather.  It  has  never  been  possible  or  commercially  feasible  to  warehouse 
canned  salmon  in  Alaska  throughout  the  winter. 

PRESEASON  AND  POSTSEASON  WORK 

In  the  performance  of  preseason  and  postseason  work  each  and  every  member 
of  the  crew  is  an  essential  and  interdependent  part  of  the  canning  and  fishing 
ooeration  The  culinary  crew  much  go  in  with  the  expedition.  Men  must  be 
fed  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  providing  cooks  and  a  culinary  crew.  The 
boats,  gear,  traps  and  nets,  cannery  machinery  and  equipment  m\«t  all  be 
made  riady  for  the  commencement  of  the  fishing  season.  The  work  of  cai- 
Sers  machinists,  storekeepers,  bookkeepers,  and  timekeepers  during  the 
Cson  as  m4  as  preseason  and  postseason,  cannot  be  segregated  from  or  said 
to  he  knv  less  a  part  of  the  general  fishing  and  canning  operation  than  that 
of  ?hfe  man  who  does  the  actual  fishing  or  actually  places  the  fish  n  the  can 
diiHne  The  aT'tual  fishing  and  canning  season.  They  are  all  cogs  in  a  single 
fifterdependent   woi^^^  The   work   of   carpenters,   machinists,    and   beach 

Lane  is  iSst  as  much  a  functional  part  of  the  processing  of  the  salmon  as  the 
Semration  of  bm  Is  and  gear  is  part  of  the  catching  and  taking  of  fish.     It  is 

^f\an;f  "s'^sSallo  theTatSg,  taking,  processing,  and  canning  of 
the  salmon  as  any  other  member  of  the  crew. 

FISHING    AND   CANNING   ARE  INTEGRATED 

The  onerations  both  onshore  and  offshore  are  integrated  and  they  are  con- 
tinTums     If  the  fishhig  operation  produces  more  fish  than  the  cannery  can  pack 
Ihen  the  fish    g  or  some  portion  of  it  must  be  discontinued,  because  there  is  no 
then  tne  nsniiig  "\f'^"'    ^     .    .      .,      pannerv  bevond  the  capacity  the  cannery 

'^^'hn.K,le''r?a  Hhe  law  pU^^^^  «o  doing  it  prohibits  the 

can  ^andle      In  fac t   the  law  pio  ^^  synchonized  at  all  times 

wanton  waste  of  food   so^t^^  to  the  temporary  warehouses-salmon  can- 

ZfXe^^oZl    n  Zo^^^^^^^  Alaskl  particularly  southeastern  and 

o  •     o  ^inim  Sound    because  of  the  heavy  rain.    When  warehouses  become 
Ki^'^'l^f.!    H  P  oanneiv   L^^^^^  and  when  the  cannery  stops  the  fishing  must 

b  ocked    the  cannei  J   must  stop    ana  contracts  which  permits  the  cannery 

to  t'llke  a  fisherman,  number  of  the  tender  crew,  a  seiner,  gill-netter,  or  anybody 
X  anvwherrand  put  him  to  work  in  the  cannery ;  put  him  there  as  a  slimer 
f  rotort  man  or,  as  happens  frequently,  call  him  in  to  do  longshoring,  to  la> 
hiltoHt  UD  beaiuse  the  salmon  must  move  in  order  to  clear  the  ^^;arehouse  and 
permit  the' oSon  to  continue.  The  superintendent  cannot  s\"P  the  crew 
home  until  the  salmon  is  loaded  and  gone.  If  he  does  there  would  be^  nob  d> 
?here  to  load  it  when  the  ship  came  in,  so  he  must  hold  his  crew,  or  enough  of  his 
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crew,  to  load  the  salmon  before  he  can  close  the  cannery,  because  he  cannot 
witn  any  margin  of  safety  go  away  and  leave  the  salmon  there. 

THE  FAIR  L.\BOR    STANDARDS  ACTF   AND  COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING   CONTRACTS 

«.-???u^^^^^^°.^.^^^^^^^^®  between  the  unions  and  the  industry  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.    It  would  be  impossible  to  apply 
the  act  to  them.    In  virtually  all  cases  the  employees  are  granted  a  guaranty, 
generally  in  excess  of  the  work  period.     A  basic  wage  by  the  month  or  by  the 
season  is  paid  and  is  in  effect  from  the  time  of  embarkation  at  Seattle  until 
return.    This  basic  wage  only  covers  hours  of  work  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p  m 
It  is  paid  regardless  of  extended  periods  of  idle  time  throughout  the  season 
When  only  a  few  hours  of  work  are  performed  on  slack  days  but  nevertheless 
■considerably  exceeds  all  proposed  minimum  wage  provisions  of  S    1439     Any 
71''^  TJl'''*'  1^  Pei-formed  after  5  p.  m.  is  paid  for  at  what  is  called  an  overtime 
rate,  although  it  is  not  overtime  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  because  it  may  be 
that  no  work  was  performed  during  the  period  from  8  to  5.     A  penalty  rate  Is 
payable  for  all  work  performed  after  10  p.  m.  and  before  8  a.  m.    The  overtime 
nate  or  a  special  rate  is  also  paid  in  addition  to  the  basic  rate  with  reference 
to  work  such  as  longshoring,  leven  though  that  work  might  be  performed  between 
the  hours  of  8  to  5.     In  some  areas  there  is  no  overtime  hourly  rate  during  the 
fishing  season  as  employees  are  paid  a  percentage  or  lay,  in  lieu  of  overtime 
which  is  based  upon  the  size  of  the  pack.    This  has  been  a  very  remunerative 
method   of  pay  for   the  employees.     There   is  no  record   of  hours  kept      The 
employee  is  merely  paid  a  basic  rate  plus  an  agreed  amount  for  every  thousand 
<?ases  packed  at  the  cannery.     These  pay  and  work  conditions  are  all  the  result 
of  collective  bargaining  and  are  peculiar  to  the  Alaska  canned-salmon  industry 
There  have  never  been  negotiations  with  any  union  or  collective  bargaining 
with  any  union  on  the  basis  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  or  should  be 
applicable  to  any  labor  performed  under  any  of  the  contracts.    Nor  has  there 
ever  been  any  contention  in  negotiating  existing  contracts  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  applicable  to  this  industry.     There  has  never  been  a  claim 
presented  by  any  union  for  adjustment  or  settlement  which  was  predicated  uDon 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.     The  union  contentions  in  negotiations   vfth^Se 
Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc..  and  their  demands  have  been  contrary  to  the 
theory  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  ^ 

THE    NR-\   CODE  AND   EXECUTIVE   ORDER   9240 

That  maximum  hours  restrictions  in  this  industry  are  economically  unsound 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Honorable  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  NRA  AdnUnStor  fnTi^ 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  date  of  Mav  15  IQ*^  rp  Mt  la 
to  NRA  Code  No   429,  covering  the  canned-salmon  incUtry,^Lwhi^h 'he  '«^^^^^^^ 

"It  IS  impossible  in  this  industry  to  provide  for  any  substantial  increase  of 
employment  except  by  requiring  enough  personnel  in  each  cannery  for  a  two 
shift  operation  inasmuch  as  75  percent  of  the  labor  must  be  transported  2  ^ 
miles,  or  more,  and  the  volume  of  work  to  give  double-shift  emplom  AT 
many  occurs  only  on  2  or  3  days  of  the  season.     A  double-shift  reSiXt 
would  be  entirely  unreasonable  and  would  increase  costs  out  of  all  reason^ Wp 
^n^rfhir.^  ^^''''''^  conditions.  •  •  *  Statistics  gathered  o4r  pas   ylai-s  indi 
cute  that  the  average  hours  worked  by  a  cannery  employee  tTomtht/nta^i 
employment  to  the  date  of  discharge  are  not  excessive  due  tTlong  inactive 
periods  combined  with  comparatively  brief  periods  of  long  hours     While  over 
time  has  not  been  paid  generally,  it  is  provided  for  in  the  case  of  cLnPrv 
workers  who  are  employed  on  an  hourly  basis  outside  of  Alaska  "  tannery 

•  •  •  ♦ 

^.JitJ^^^^  percentage  of  the  fishermen  are  taken  to  Alaska  under  collectivA 
bargaining  agreements  negotiated  by  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union     ThPfo^« 
of  these  agreements  are  very  advantageous  for  the  fishermen   SndtHerllS 
lactory.'^''''  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Fishermen's  Union  and  the  employers  is  entirely  satis-" 

It  is  apparent  to  anyone  having  a  knowledge  of  the  fishery  industry  that  ft  i« 
impossible  to  operate  upon  any  set  schedule  of  working  hours     Thl^wa^  ;.o  i      5 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  reference  to  the  appltcation  o^'  ^--    ?»  realized 
No.  9240.    The  Secretary  of  Labor,  under  date  ^tlunelV^l!^^^^^ 
ing  determination:  '  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  foUow- 

"Upon  application  of  interested  parties  for  an  exemntion  nf  fh^  Aok 
industry  in  the  States  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Cal  iorn^a  and  in'^thp""^'''"^ 
tory  of  Alaska  from  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  oS^^'nrio^I  *^®  ?^''"- 
tigation  of  the  relevant  factors  bearing  upon  this  appWlon  T  Ann  M  ^?IT 
nature  and  exigencies  of  operations  in  this  industry  mnviiV  ^  *^*^  *^® 
advisable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  to  determ     '^fS^^^^^^y  ^^^ 
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visions  of  Executive  Order  9240  shall  not  apply  to  the  west  coast  and  Alaska 
fish-processing  industry  as  defined  herein. 

"Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  Executive  Order  9248, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  9240  entitled  'Regulations 
Relating  to  Ovetime  Wage  Compensation,'  shall  not  apply  to  employees  engaged 
in  the  processing  of  fish,  including  the  canning  and  reduction  thereof,  and  oper- 
ations incidental  thereto,  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California, 
and  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska." 

The  factors  controlling  the  fishing  industry  make  it  absolu  ely  essential  that 
it  be  exempt  from  any  legislation  or  regulation  as  to  maximum  working  hours. 

CONCLUSION 

If  legislation  were  enacted  which  would  limit  the  present  seafood  and  fishery 
exemption  under  the  Fair  Lfibor  Standards  Act  to  only  those  "employees  employed 
in  the  catching,  taking,  *  *  *  of  fish",  it  would  unavoidably  lead  to  innum- 
erable conflicts  and  disputes.  The  different  employees  within  the  industry — 
fishermen,  canners,  trapmen,  tendermen,  machinists,  carpenters,  cooks,  etc. — all 
live  together  in  one  little  community,  all  work  together  upon  the  single  objective 
of  getting  out  the  season's  pack,  all  are  functional  parts  of  one  interdependent 
work  unit.  To  apply  one  set  of  rules  to  certain  individuals  and  an  inconsistent 
set  of  rules  to  certain  others  of  the  same  outfit,  all  of  whom  consider  themselves 
part  of  the  same  unit,  would  inevitably  create  jealousies,  bitterness,  and  disputes. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Congress  should  pass  legislation  for  the  good  of  indus- 
trial peace  and  not  be  guilty  of  enacting  legislation  which  would  foster  industrial 
strife  and  unrest,  particularly  where  such  legislation  could  not  accomplish 
any  economic  good.  It  is  therefore  submitted  that  section  13  (a)  (5)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  should  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc., 

682  Dexter  Ho?  ton  Building, 

Seattle  Jt,  Washington. 

Dated :  October  15,  1945. 

Exhibit  86 
Additional  Testimony  op  Secretary  of  Labor  L.  B.  Schwellenbach 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Murray:  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  make  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  material  which  appears  pertinent  to 
one  of  the  issues  raised  during  the  hearings  held  before  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidering S.  1349 — the  effect  of  the  increased  minimum  wage  on  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  country. 

The  material,  which  has  been  prepared  in  this  Department  includes  four  tables 
showing  corporate  profitability  for  recent  years,  figures  on  labor-cost  ratios  of 
manufacturing  industries  and  an  estimate  of  increased  productivity  in  manufac- 
turing industries.  This  material  supplements  tables  estimating  the  direct  cost 
of  the  proposed  minimum  in  19  industries  which  were  submitted  to  the  committee 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Estimates  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  increased  cost  can  be  absorbed  without  affecting  prices  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  three  factors  of  profitability,  labor-cost  ratio,  and  in- 
creased productivity  in  various  industries. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  in  the  basic  lumber  industry,  which  shows 
that  manufacturing  costs  in  this  industry,  which  will  be  among  the  most  seriously 
affected  industries,  will  be  increased  on  the  average  only  about  3.2  percent. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  Schwellenbach. 


United  States  Department  op  Labor,  Bureau  op  Labor  Statistics 
corporate  propits  and  fropit  ratios  in  recent  years 

The  four  attached  tables  present  the  available  summary  data  on  corporate 
profits  during  recent  years. 

The  most  extensive  information  on  corporate  profitability  is  found  in  reports 
assembled  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.     Table  1  is  derived  from  these 
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£tl^K    Profits  before  and  after  income  taxes,  as  percenta<?es  of  sales  and  net 

Ui^s  table'  '^T?'''^  ^T^l^^^K^^  (average),  1942,' 1943,  and  t hi  first  half  of  1944  L 
i«  rf  J  ii  1  «ho"^f^  ^^e  observed  that  the  information  for  the  first  half  of  1944 
n  tho  ^'^^^ j^omparable  with  the  data  for  the  preceding  years  due  to  differences 
Z^r^^r.^.aJ  companies  represented.  The  factor  of  seasonality  also  prevents 
exact  comparison  m  some  mdustries  of  the  first  half  of  1944  with  previous  years. 
froVn  ?h«'2  "  •?•"  Profit  ratios  in  1943  for  specified  industrv  groups  is  available 
sented^n  ^h'^r^'^'f?."^  Exchange  Commission  (table  2).  Industry  groups  repre- 
nnmll^  f  ^  ^''''^^  ^^^^  *^^  "«^  Comparable  with  those  shown  in  table  1.  The 
numtjer  of  companies  represented  is  also  much  smaller. 

the  voir.  TQ^oT/"  ^A%  P?v?^^J  "'  millions  of  dollars  of  629  large  corporations  for 
Altlfnn  Jh  n.^  tf  "'^Z'''  *^^  ^v""*  1'''°  quarters  of  1945,  after  all  charges  and  taxes. 
,s,i  loV^5  r  Pi^"^^^  ''^>'°''  ^^"  ^'"^  ^''»^'"  ^'•om  these  figures,  the  trend  of  profits  is 
indicated  for  the  particular  group  of  companies  represented 

n«fr..,:oi  r  t'  corporate  profits  l)efore  taxes  are  set  forth  as  a  percent  of  gross 
national  product  value  for  the  period  from  1919  to  1945. 

Table  2.~Net  profits  before  and  after  income  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  sales  and  net 
worth,  1943 


Industry 


Automobile  parts  and  accessories 

Automobiles 

Building  equipment. r."-""' 

^^J^'"^  material  (other  than 'clay 'products "and" 

Cement -"I!^"J 

Clay  products  IT" " .' 

Commercial  cars  and  trucks ' 

Iron  and  steel:  

Foundry  products 

Miscellaneous  products 

Pig  iron  producers 

Rolling  mills  (without  stecl-maicing  fadlitTes)'"" 
bteel  producers  with  blast-furnace  facilities 

\f  ,^teel  producers  without  blast  furnace  facilities"" 

Mefal  and  glass  containers 

Nonferrous  metals  (includingsmerting  and  refining) " 

Nonferrous  metal  products 

Shipbuilding ' 

Source 


Number 
of  com- 
panies 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


79 
10 
23 

18 

8 

13 

12 

9 
16 

4 

5 
14 
13 

9 
23 
17 

7 


Net  profit  before 
income  taxes 


Percent 
of  sales 


13.7 

9.2 

14.0 

13.4 

14.6 

8.5 

10.8 

14.3 

8.7 

6.5 

17.6 

9.2 

14.7 

12.1 

17.4 

12.2 

9.7 


Percent 
of  net 
worth 


Net  profit  after 
income  taxes 


82.4 
34.8 
27.1 

19.5 
8.2 
8.4 

62.9 

19.2 
98.0 
5.9 
65.1 
17.6 
43.3 
19.0 
17.0 
49.2 
106.6 


Percent 
of  sales 


2.9 
3.3 
3.8 

6.1 
8.3 
3.4 
2.5 

4.3 
2.1 
4.0 
3.7 
2.7 
3.7 
6.1 
9.2 
2.1 
2.1 


Percent 
of  net 
worth 


17.2 

12.4 

7.4 

8.9 

4.7 

3.4 

14.6 

6.8 

23.8 
3. 

13. 
6. 

11. 
8.0 
9.0 
8.3 

22.7 


6 

7 

.3 

,(> 


Table  3.— Net  profits  of  629  large  corporations,  after  all  charges  and  taxes,  1939^46 


Imn^ ^1'  ^^^^  ^00,  000 

loT? 1'  818,  000,  000 

Jofo 2,  163,  000,  000 

\tli 1'  770,  000,  000 

iy4d 1^  802,  000,  000 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  September  1945. 


}o!^ ^1'  897,  000,  000 

iy4o: 

First  quarter 480,  000,  000 

i^econd  quarter. __  501,  000,  000 


Table  ^.—Corporate  profits  before  taxes  and  gross  national  product,  1919-J,6 
. [Billions  of  dollars) 


Year 


Corporate 
profits 
before 
Federal  in- 
come taxes 


1919- 

1920. 

1021 

11»22. 

1923. 

1924 

1925 

192C.. 

1927- . 

1928-. 

1929.. 

1930. 

1931.. 

1932 


7.9 

5.5 

.7 

4.7 

6.1 

5.2 

6.7 

7.0 

6.2 

7.5 

8.4 

2.4 

-1.2 

-3.4 


Gross 
national 
product 


77.1 
86.2 
70.3 
72.5 
84.3 
83.4 
90.0 
95.3 
93.9 
95.6 
99.4 
88.2 
72.1 
65.4 


Profits- 
percent  of 

gross 
product 


10.2 
6.4 
1.0 
f).  .^ 
7.2 
6.2 
7.4 
7.3 
6.6 
7.8 
8.5 
2.7 
-1.7 
-6.1 


Year 


Corporate 
profits 
before 
Federal  in- 
come taxe." 


1933 

1934 

ia35 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943. 

1944 

1945 


-0.2 

1.1 

2.4 

5.0 

5.2 

2.6 

6.5 

8.4 

15.7 

19.8 

24.3 

24.9 

20.0 


Gross 
national 
product 


1  Estimated.        Sources:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


54.8 

63.8 

70.8 

81.7 

87.7 

80.6 

88.6 

97.1 

120.5 

161.5 

187.8 

198.7 

194.0 


Profits- 
percent  of 

eross 
product 


-0.4 

1.7 

3.4 

6.1 

5.» 

3.1 

6.2 

8.7 

13.0 

13.1 

12.9 

12.6 

10.3 
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Labor-cost  ratios  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  1939 
[Wages  expressed  as  percentage  of  value  of  products  '] 

All  industries,  total 16.  Q 

Food  and  kindred  products ___, g,  6 

Meat  products "_ ~  g  2 

Dairy  products III_I~"~I"  4!  7 

Canned  and  preserved  foods I'^.I  10.  5 

Grain-mill  products I_I_I  4.  5 

Bakery  products _  20.  6 

Sugar '_""I~II~II  5!  6 

Confectionery  and  related  products n.  4 

Beverages 8.  7 

Miscellaneous  food  preparations  and  kindred  products 6.  8 

Tobacco  manufactures 5.  i 

Textile-mill  products  and  other  fiber  manufactures 23.  1 

Cotton  manufactures 25.  0 

Rayon  and  silk  manufactures 21.  1 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures 19.  5 

Knit  goods 2&  3 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  except  woolen  and  worsted 22.  1 

Carpets,  rugs,  and  other  floor  coverings 19.  2 

Hats,  except  cloth  and  millinery 23.  8 

Miscellaneous  textile  goods 17.  1 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and  similar  mate- 
rials   19.  7 

Men's  and  boys'  tailored  clothing 23.  2 

Men's  and  boys'  furnishings,  work  and  sport  garments 21.  5 

Men's  neckwear 15.  8 

Men's  and  boys'  hats  and  caps,  and  hat  and  cap  materials 22.  2 

Women's  and  misses'  outer  clothing 20.  1 

Women's  accessories,  except  millinery 17.  5 

Millinery 24.  8 

Children's  and  infants'  outerwear 19.  9 

Fur  coats  and  other  fur  garments,  accessories,  and  trimmings 13.  7 

Miscellaneous  apparel 18.  2 

Embroideries  and  trimmings 24.  8 

Miscellaneous  fabricated  textile  products 11.4 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 27.  6 

Logging  camps  and  logging  contractors  (not  operating  saw^mills) 32.  6 

Sawmills,    veneer  mills,   and   cooperage-stock   mills,   including  those 

combined  with  loggin  g  camps  and  with  planing  mills 30.  9 

Planing  and  plywood  mills 20.  1 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 21.  6 

Household  furniture 23.  3 

Office  furniture 25.  0 

Public  building  and  professional  furniture 24.  0 

Partitions,  shelving,  cabinet  work,  and  office  and  store  fixtures 25.  1 

Wooden  containers 22.  1 

Window  and  door  screens,  shades,  and  Venetian  blinds 16.  4 

Caskets,  coffins,  burial  cases,  and  other  morticians'  goods 19.  0 

Miscellaneous  wood  products 17.  4 

Paper  and  allied  products 15.  3 

Pulp  mills  and  paper  and  paperboard  mills 15.  1 

Converted  paper  products 15.  6 

Pulp  goods  (pressed,  molded) 21.4 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Labor-cost  ratios  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  1939 — Continued 

(Wagos  oxprpssed  as  ixrcontaRo  of  value  of  products '] 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 19.  1 

Newspapers jg  0 

Periodicals I I_]~'""I""'I"'                  "  7.  1 

Books I~'"~_I""II'  14  2 

General  commercial  (job)  printing !''""""""" "11"""""  25.  6 
Lithographing    and    photolithographing    (including    preparation    of 

stones  or  plates  and  dry  transfers) .  24.  0 

Greeting  cards  (except  hand-paint od) 18.  3 

Gravure,  rotogravure,  and  rotary  photogravure  (including  preparation 

of  plates) 20.  2 

Bookbinding  and  related  industries IIV."...  28!  3 

Service  industries  for  the  printing  trades _"_      '    "  37^2 

Chemicals  and  allied  products T-I-"  9  5 

Paints,  varnishes,  and  colors lll~l""""l"  7.  5 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  (not  including  lubricants  or  cooking  and 

salad  oils) ' 4  7 

Drugs,  medicines,  toilet  preparations,  insecticides,  and  related  prod- 
ucts   g3 

Soap  and  glycerin l/l  ~.~           '  6  0 

Rayon  and  allied  products -'---I-I"~~I]^~~'I  24^  3 

Hardwood  distillation,  charcoal,  and  naval  stores 97 

Fertilizers "'  7*9 

Industrial  chemicals l."~"-""""lll  II!  5 

Miscellaneous  chemical  products I  gg 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal lll["l"l"  5  9 

Petroleum  refining II"."       ~  5  2 

Coke  and  byproducts _'"""  9  2 

Paving  and  roofing  materials '_'_'_'   '_'_"_  g  q 

Fuel  briquets 9  2 

Rubber  products """l"lll"         I  178 

Tires  and  inner  tubes l"l"""iy  15  3 

Riibber  boots  and  shoes "".III""""'  33!  6 

Miscellaneous  rubber  industries ~_'_                         ~  19*  9 

Leather  and  leather  products l""_           '  21  2 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished "I/....  162 

Leather  products '""  22  7 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products ""III  22  8 

Flat  glass ~  23  5 

Glassware,  pressed  or  blown llllll  25  1 

Mirrors  and  other  glass  products  made  of  purchased  glass  21  3 

Cement ~  ^q  ^ 

Structural  clay  products I__III   ~        I  32  7 

Pottery  and  related  products llll-llllll  37  8 

Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products I -lllllllllllllll  16.3 

Monuments,  tombstones,  cut  stone,  and  stone  products  not  elsewhere 

classified 29  0 

Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  mineral  products 174 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  except  machinery "             '  199 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills '        _  I83 

Iron  and  steel  foundry  products llll.l   I  32.  6 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware  not  elsewhere  classified.  _                     ~  97 

Wire  products 11""  19  5 

Cutlery,  tools,  and  hardware "'  26  3 

Heating  apparatus  and  plumbers'  supplies ""'"  21   7 

Meta,i  stamping,  enameling,  galvanizing,  japanning,  and  lacquering  "  22  6 

Fabricated  structural  steel  and  ornamental  metalwork _  17  5 

Miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  products llll..  20  2 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Labor-cost  ratios  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  1939 — Continued 
[Wages  expressed  as  ixroentage  of  value  of  products '] 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 11.  6 

Primary  smelting  and  refining  of  nonferrous  metals 4.  0 

Alloying  and  rolling  and  drawing  of  nonferrous  metals,  except  alumi- 
num    12.  6 

Secondary  smelting  and  refining  of  nonferrous  metals  and  alloys 3.  3 

Clocks  and  watches 24.  7 

Jewelry 17.  8 

Silverware  and  plated  ware 24.  4 

Engraving  on  metal,  plating,  and  polishing 33.  1 

Lighting  fixtures l^-  7 

Nonferrous  metal  products  not  elsewhere  classified 18.  7 

Electrical  machinery 19.  4 

Electrical  equipment  for  industrial  use 21.  6 

Electrical  appliances 17.  4 

Insulated  wire  and  cable 15.  5 

Automotive  electrical  equipment 22.  7 

Electric  lamps 12.  6 

Communication  equipment  and  related  products 19.  6 

Electrical  products  not  elsewhere  classified 16.  8 

Machinery  (except  electrical) 23.  0 

Engines  and  turbines 20.  6 

Agricultural  machinery  and  tractors 20.  2 

Construction,  mining,  and  related  machinery 19.  1 

Metalworking  machinery 29.  0 

Special  industry  machinery 25.  4 

General  industrial  machinery 22.  3 

OflRce  and  store  machines _ 30.  9 

Household  and  service-industry  machines 18.  5 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment 16.  0 

Transportat  ion  equipment  ex'cept  automobiles 27.  1 

Railroad  equipment 20.  5 

Aircraft  and  part s,  including  aircraft  engines 27.  7 

Ship  and  boatbuilding  and  repairing ---  3L  7 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts 20.  8 

Transportation  equipment  not  elsewhere  classified 18.  3 

Miscellaneous  industries -  22.  2 

Professional  and  scientific  instruments,  photographic  apparatus,  and 

optical  goods ?i'I 

Surgical,  medical,  and  dental  instruments,  equipment,  and  supplies.  _  12.  9 

Musical  instruments  and  parts 31.  1 

Toys  and  sporting  and  athletic  goods ^^^ 

Pens,  pencils,  stencils,  and  artists'  materials 17.  0 

Buttons 28.  9 

Costume  jewelry  and  miscellaneous  products ^o.  5 

Miscellaneous  industries,  not  elsewhere  classified 24.  0 

'  While  total  prwluction  costs  are  normally  used  as  the  basis  for  computing  labor-cost  ratios  complete 
production  cost  data  are  not  available  and  "value  of  products"  has  been  used  m  their  stead.  The  eftect 
ou  the  ratios  is  however,  relatively  minor,  since  value  of  products  differs  from  total  production  costs  only 
bv  the  amount  of  profit  made  or  loss  sustained.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  labor  cost  numerator  ^ 
waees  only.  If  salaries  (other  than  those  paid  to  corporation  officers)  are  added  to  wages,  the  percentages 
shown  would  be  somewhat  higher:  the  ratio  for  "all  industries,"  for  example,  would  be  19.1  percent  as 
against  the  16  percent  shown  on  the  first  line  of  this  table. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1939. 
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PRODUCTIVITY,    WAGE    CHANGES,    AND    PRICES 


Over  a  long  period,  output  per  man-hour  in  American  industries  has  increased 
fairly  steadily  from  year  to  year.  Some  industries  have  made  larger  gains  in 
productivity  than  others,  but  in  virtually  all  industries  there  have  been  substan- 
tial advances.  In  all  manufacturing  industries  combined,  output  per  man-hour 
more  than  doubled  between  1919  and  1939,  the  average  rate  of  increase  during 
this  period  being  slightly  above  3  percent  per  year.  Similarly,  in  the  mining 
industries,  productivity  doubled  over  the  20-year  interval  1919-39,  rising  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  3  percent  annually.  The  gain  in  productivity  during  this 
same  period  in  railroad  transportation  was  75  percent  and  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  was  nearly  3  percent  (table  1).  Comparable  statistics  are  not  available 
for  all  branches  of  the  economy,  but  there  are  indications  that  productivity  also 
increased  substantially  if  more  modestly  in  such  industries  as  the  utilities,  trade, 
services,  and  construction. 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  continued  upward  trend  in  productivity  is  our 
increasing  technical  knowledge  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  industrial 
processes.  Not  revolutionary  inventions,  but  innumerable  minor  improvements 
account  for  most  of  the  steady  increase.  It  is  true  that  in  some  industries  entirely 
new  production  methods  have  permitted  drastic  reductions  in  labor  requirements, 
for  example,  the  continuous  strip  mill  in  the  steel  industry.  In  other  instances, 
however,  productivity  increases  have  been  achieved  by  successive  improvements  in 
equipment  and  methods,  without  radical  changes.  Even  where  strikingly  more 
efficient  equipment  has  been  devised,  it  frequently  takes  many  years  for  its  full 
effect  on  productivity  levels  to  be  realized.  For*  example,  about  30  percent  of 
all  looms  in  the  cotton-textile  industry  were  automatic  in  1914,  but  not  until  1937 
did  the  proportion  rise  above  90  percent.  It  would  be  short-sighted  indeed  to 
asmime  that  we  have  reached  the  limts  of  our  application  of  technical  knowledge 
to  industry.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  evidence  that  our  rate  of  progress  has 
slackened. 

Improvements  have  not  been  limited  to  strictly  technical  changes.  Plant 
organization  and  arrangement  of  the  work  flow  through  the  various  stages  of 
production  are  better  understood  today.  The  wid§  markets  and  efficient  trans- 
portation system  of  the  United  States  have  encouraged  the  ma<?s  production  of 
standardized  items,  permitting  full  advantage  to  be  taken  of  mechanization  and 
economies  in  work  organization.  There  has  been  progress  in  management  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  the  organization  of  jobs,  training  of  workers,  and  working 
conditions.  Finally,  the  advance  in  living  standards  and  the  reduction  in  work- 
ing hours,  themselves  made  possible  by  increased  productivity,  have  increased  the 
personal  efficiency  of  individual  workers.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these 
factors  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Wartime  changes  in  the  character  of  production  and  in  operating  conditions 
of  course  had  their  repercussions  on  productivity  levels. 

In  the  war  industries,  there  were  striking  gains  in  output  per  man-hour,  largely 
because  of  standardization  and  mass  production.  In  the  aircraft  industry,  for 
example,  output  per  man-hour  tripled  during  the  years  1942  through  1944. 
Over  the  same  period,  productivity  doubled  in  the  construction  of  Liberty  vessels! 
The  technical  gains  made  in  the  manufacture  of  war  equipment  will  be  important 
in  the  future  largely  to  the  extent  that  they  are  transferable  to  civilian  production. 
This  transferability  will  be  highest  in  such  fields  as  communications  and  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  light  metals. 

Industries  manufacturing  goods  largely  for  civilian  use,  there  were  generally 
no  substantial  increases  in  productivity  after  1941.  War  production  require- 
ments precluded  any  extensive  installation  of  new  equipment  or  the  development 
of  new  production  techniques.  Moreover,  operations  were  handicapped  by  the 
loss  of  experienced  workers  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  war  industries,  restrictions 
of  production,  shortages  of  many  materials,  the  use  of  substitute  materials,  and 
similar  difficulties.  On  the  average,  in  24  nonmunitions  industries  for  which 
statistics  are  available  (mainly  industries  manufacturing  materials  and  nondurable 
consumers  goods)  there  was  no  increase  in  productivitv  between  1941  and  1944. 
It  is  now  anticipated  that  there  will  be  extremelv  rapid  increases  in  productivitv 
in  manufacturing  industries  for  several  years.  The  wartime  operating  difficulties 
will  no  loncrer  prevail  and  it  is  likely  that  a  large  amount  of  new  modern  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  to  meet  accumulated  replacement  needs  and  to  provide 
for  expansion  of  production  from  the  prewar  levels.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
all  manufacturing  industries  combined,  output  per  man-hour  may  increase  by 
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one-third  before  1950.  If  such  a  spurt  in  productivity  occurs,  manufacturing 
industries  will,  in  effect,  make  up  within  a  few  years  for  the  progress  deferred 
during  the  war  and  productivity  w  11  return  to  the  prewar  trend. 

Should  man-hour  output  climb  to  its  long-term  trend  value  by  1950,  the  level 
achieved  will  be  approximately  50  percent  above  the  actual  1938  figure.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  such  a  development  would  parallel  that  which  occurred 
following  World  War  I.  Productivity  in  manufacturing  industries  ni  1919  was 
substantiallv  unchanged  from  the  1914  level.  From  1919  to  1922,  howeyeri 
productivitv  climbed  rapidlv,  the  total  gain  over  the  3  years  being  about  one-third. 

The  mining  industries  were  in  a  more  favorable  position  during  the  war  period 
than  industries  producing  goods  for  civilian  use.  Because  of  their  importance 
in  the  war-production  program,  they  were  better  able  to  obtain  equipment  and 
labor.  Output  per  man-hour  continued  to  rise  at  approximately  the  prewar 
rate  after  1939.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  wartime  gains  were  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  some  neglect  of  development  work.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  productivity  will  continue  to  increase  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past, 
as  mechanization  is  extended  and  the  poorest  deposits  are  abandoned.  If  progress 
is  made  at  the  prewar  rate,  output  per  man-hour  in  1950  will  be  nearly  50  percent 
higher  than  in  1938. 

In  railroad  transportation,  productivity  rose  markedly  during  the  war  period — 
nearly  50  percent  between  1939  and  1944.  This  large  advance  is  attributable 
principally  to  the  fuller  loading  of  cars.  As  traffic  declines  and  utilization  of  car 
capacity  is  reduced,  it  is  probable  that  man-hour  output  will  also  fall  from  the 
wartime  record.  However,  the  long-term  tendency  to  modernize  equipment  will 
be  resumed.     A  return  to  the  prewar  trend  would  imply  a  1950  productivity 

level  40  percent  above  1938.  ,     ,      ,    ^t   •         u-  u 

Changes  in  producitivity  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  level  of  living  which 
can  be  provided  by  the  economic  system,  and  on  the  relationship  between  wage 
and  price  changes.  Output  per  man-hour,  together  with  average  hourly  earnings, 
determines  unit  labor  cost— i.  e.,  the  wage  payments  made  per  unit  of  output. 
Labor  costs  make  up  an  important  part  of  total  production  costs  in  most  industries 
and,  thus,  large  changes  in  labor  cost  are  likely  to  influence  prices.  Moreover,  a 
change  in  labor  cost  and  price  in  one  industry  will  affect  costs  and  prices  m  other 
industries.  A  decline  in  unit  labor  cost  and  price  in  coal  mining,  for  example, 
would  mean  decreased  costs  in  industries  such  as  steel,  electric  utilities,  and  rail- 
road transportation  and  would  permit  price  reductions  in  these  industries. 

Since  the  long-term  trend  of  productivity  is  always  upward,  wage  rates  niay 
rise  without  increases  in  unit  labor  cost.  Increases  in  wage  rates  accompanying 
productivity  gains  thus  need  not  result  in  any  upward  pressure  on  price  levels,  nor 
in  any  reduction  of  profits.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wage  rates  remain  unchanged 
as  productivity  rises,  unit  labor  cost  will  decline  and  prices  may  be  reduced  without 

any  decrease  in  profits.  .    ,  .  .        j       •      •        x     i 

The  relationship  between  changes  in  unit  labor  cost  and  price  is  not  always 
apparent  in  the  experience  of  a  single  industry,  because  the  actual  deyelopments 
are  influenced  by  changes  in  costs  of  materials,  in  competitive  conditions,  in  the 
bargaining  strength  of  the  workers,  and  similar  factors.  If  a  large  section  of  the 
economy  is  considered,  for  example,  all  manufacturing  industries  combined,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  a  broad  correspondence  between  trends  in 
unit  labor  cost  and  in  prices.  Table  2  shows  an  index  of  unit  labor  cost  for  all 
manufacturing  and  an  index  of  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  together  with  an 
index  of  average  hourly  earnings.  From  1919  to  1939  unit  labor  cost  declined 
44  percent,  prices  declined  38  percent,  average  hourly  earnings  increased  28 
percent  Year-to-year  changes  in  prices  did  not,  of  course,  correspond  with 
changes  in  unit  labor  cost,  but  the  movements  of  the  two  series  were  broadly 
parallel.  From  1933  to  1939,  the  change  in  prices  was  almost  exactly  the  sanae 
ks  the  change  in  unit  labor  cost,  prices  rising  14  percent  and  unit  labor  cost  1^ 
percent.  The  declines  in  unit  labor  cost  and  price  from  1919  to  1939  occurred 
despite  the  fact  that  the  general  trend  of  wage  rates  was  upward.  The  decline 
in  prices  in  the  face  of  rising  wage  rates  was  made  possible  by  the  large  increases 

^'^Thus^^  wage-rates  in  general  may  continue  to  rise  in  the  future  without  any 
eeneral' advance  in  prices.  If  the  anticipated  upward  surge  of  productivity 
occurs  within  the  next  few  years,  the  economy  will  be  in  an  especially  favorable 
position  to  provide  a  higher' level  of  living  for  workers  through  increases  in  wages 
and  decreases  in  prices. 
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Table  1.- 


-Output  per  man-hour  in  vianujacturing,  mining,  and  steam  railroad 

transportation,  1919-44 


[1939 

=  100] 

Year 

Manufac- 
turing 

Mining 

Steam  rail- 
road trans- 
portation 

Year 

Manufac- 
turing 

Mining 

Steam  rail- 
road trans- 
portation 

1919 

43.8 
48.3 
52.7 
57.9 
57.3 
60.8 
65.0 
67.2 
69.3 
72.4 
75.  5 
77.4 
81.0 

49.6 
51.8 
54.2 
67.6 
59.0 
60.7 
62.6 
63.4 
65.3 
68.0 
69.9 
72.9 
77.2 

56.7 
57.6 
68.5 
60.9 
62.9 
64.6 
68.2 
70.4 
70.2 
73.7 
75.1 
75.1 
75.6 

1932 

78.3 
82.9 
86.3 
91.0 
91.5 
90.3 
92.0 
100.0 

77.6 

78.8 

81.4 

84.9 

86.6 

88.0 

90.1 

100.0 

100.7 

104.2 

106.5 

109.2 

114.2 

73.7 

1920    

1933        

83.0 

1921 

1934... 

83.7 

1922 

1935 

87.6 

1923 

1936 -- 

93.5 

1924 

1937        

95.2 

1925 

1938       

94.7 

1926 

1939.... 

1940 

100.0 

1927 

105.2 

1928 

1941 

115.5 

1929 

1942      

1.39.  6 

1930 

1943    

150.9 

1931 

1944 

148.1 

Table  2. — Manufacturing  industries:  Indexes  of  prices,  unit  labor  cost,  and  average 

hourly  earnings 

[1939=1001 


Year 

Prices  of 
manufac- 
tured goods 

Unit  labor 
cost 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Year 

Prices  of 
manufac- 
tured goods 

Unit  labor 
cost 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

1919 

162.4 
186. 3 
128.5 
120.0 
123.4 
119.8 
125.1 
124.4 
118.2 
119.3 
117.5 

179.0 
196.0 
157.3 
133.6 
149.2 
147.0 
137.7 
133.8 
130.9 
126.8 
123.0 

78.4 
94.7 
82.9 
77.4 
85.5 
89.5 
89.4 
89.9 
90.7 
91.8 
92.9 

1930       

109.5 

95.8 

87.4 

87.7 

97.3 

102.  2 

102.0 

108.5 

102.2 

100.0 

117.1 

104.8 

96.0 

88.7 

103.1 

99.5 

98.8 

110.4 

107.8 

100.0 

90.7 

1920 

1931 

84.9 

1921 

1932 

76.2 

1922 

1933. 

73.6 

1923 .- 

1934 

88.9 

1924 

1926 

1935.. 

1936..-- 

1937    

90.5 
90.4 

1926 

99.7 

1927 

1938 

99.2 

1928 

1939 

leo.o 

1929 

The  Direct  Effect  of  a  65-Cent  Minimum  Wage  in  the  Basic  Lumber 

Industry 

(U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  ^ 

introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  indicate  the  effect  on  wages  and  costs 
in  the  basic  lumber  industry  of  the  introduction  of  a  minimum  wage  of  65  cents 
an  hour,  and  to  discuss  very  briefly  the  present  position  of  the  industry. 

Wages  in  the  basic  lumber  industry  would  be  more  sharply  affected  by  a  65-cent 
minimum  than  wages  in  any  other  major  manufacturing  industrj'  group,  with  the 
exception  of  tobacco  manufactures.  Moreover,  wages  represent  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  total  costs  in  the  lumber  industry  than  in  most  manufacturing  industries. 
Hence,  an  examination  of  the  effect  of  a  65-cent  minimum  rate  in  lumber  will  not 
reveal  the  typical  or  average  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this  standard  on  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  lumber  industry  is  significant  in  terms  of  current  mini- 
mum wage  proposals  precisely  because  its  wage  structure  is  relatively  low,  notably 
in  the  Southern  area,  and  the  effect  of  any  substantial  increase  in  the  present 
statutory  minimum  is  relatively  large. 

The  basic  lumber  industry  produces  and  prepares  raw  forest  materials  for  the 
use  of  secondary  industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  finished  lumber  and 
timber  products.  Logging  camps  and  sawmills  are  the  most  important  branches 
from  the  standpoint  both  of  production  and  number  of  workers  employed.  P'our 
smaller  branches  are  also  included  in  the  industry:  Shingle  mills,  cooperage-stock 
mills,  veneer  mills,  and  plywood  mills.  All  six  branches  are  represented  in  the 
wage  data  utilized  in  this  report. 
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In  August  1944,  it  was  estimated  that  456,000  workers  were  employed  in  the 
industry.  This  represents  a  substantial  increase  over  the  number  shown  in  the 
Census  of  Manufactures  for  1939.     More  recently,  the  total  number  of  employees 

has  declined  slightly.  ,  ,      ,       ^.         r  xu     •   j     i. 

The  availability  of  timber  resources  determines  the  location  of  the  industry. 
No  important  shifts  in  location  have  occurred  during  the  war.  In  August  1944, 
135  000  employees  were  found  in  the  western  States,  which  embraces  3  Pacific 
Coast  States  and  8  States  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Area.  Only  57,000  were  em- 
ployed in  the  north,  which  includes  the  Prairie  Lake,  North  Central  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  New  England.  The  bulk  of  the  employees,  263,000  were 
employed  in  the  9  Southeastern  and  4  Southwestern  States  included  in  the  southern 
region.2  In  terms  of  production,  the  West  exceeded  the  South,  with  approx- 
imately 46  percent  of  the  total  production  of  both  hardwood  and  softwood  in 
1944.  During  the  same  year,  the  South  produced  about  40  percent,  while  the 
North  produced  about  15  percent  of  the  total.^ 

direct  effect  of  65-cent  MINIMUM  ON  WAGES  AND  COSTS 

A  detailed  survey,  of  wages  in  the  basic  lumber  industry  was  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  summer  of  1944.*  On  the  basis  of  estimated  changes  in 
wage  rates  since  that  time,  a  frequency  distribution  of  workers  by  hourly  wage 
rates  has  been  prepared  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  as  of  the  summer  of  1945. 
This  estimated  distribution  is  shown  in  table  1  for  the  United  States  and  by  major 
regions. 

Table  1. — Estimated  percentage  distribution  of  workers  in  the  basic  lumber  industry, 

by  region,  summer  1945 


Hourly  rate 


Total. 


Under  50  cents 

60  and  under  60  cents... 

Under  65  cents 

60  and  under  70  cents ... . 
70  and  under  80  cents.... 
80  and  under  90  cents.. .. 
90  and  under  100  cents.. 
100  and  under  110  cents. 
110  and  under  120  cents. 
120  and  under  130  cents. 
130  ^nd  under  140  cents. 
140  and  under  150  cents. 
160  and  under  160  cents. 
160  cents  and  over 


All  re- 
gions 


100 


12 

31 

54 

17 

6 

4 

6 

6 

fi 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 


North 


100 


3 

13 

33 

24 

23 

13 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 


South 


100 


(0 
0) 
(1) 
0) 
0) 
(0 


20 

46 

84 

22 

6 

3 

2 

1 


West 


100 


(') 
(■) 
(0 
(0 


1 

4 

18 

16 

16 

12 

9 

5 

4 

15 


1  Less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

It  will  be  observed  from  table  1  that  an  estimated  54  percent  of  the  workers  in 
the  industrv  had  wage  rates  of  less  than  65  cents  an  hour  in  the  summer  of  194o; 
about  84  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  South  were  below  this  level,  as  compared 
with  33  percent  in  the  North,  and  a  negligible  proportion  in  the  W  est.  1  o  increase 
the  wages  of  all  workers  earning  less  than  65  cents  to  exactly  this  level,  and  making 
no  allowance  for  possible  increases  to  workers  already  earning  65  cents  or  more, 
would  result  in  increases  of  approximately  9  percent  in  the  wage  bill  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  Wages  would  be  increased  by  about  3  percent  in  the  ^ort,h,  and  by 
19  percent  in  the  South.     There  would  be  no  measurable  effect  m  the  West. 

Wages  of  course,  represent  onlv  one  element  in  cost  in  the  lumber  industry. 
In  the  liimber  industrv  as  here  defined,  wp/res  and  salaries  in  1939  represented 
35  2  percent  of  value  of  product.  Manufacturing  \^ages  alone  represented  30  9 
percent:*     It  is  not  known  whether  wages  have  increased  or  decreased  relative  to 

2  Wntrns  in  the  Basic  Lumber  Industry,  1944,  Monthly  Labor  Review.  October  1944. 

DenartmentorSnmerce:  Industry  Report,  Timber  Products  Series.  Part  I.    Data  from  table  on  p  13. 
I  wSS  the  Basic  Lumber  Industry  in  the  United  States,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1945,  pp. 

762-776T 
»  Census  of  Manufacturers,  1939. 
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other  costs  since  1930.  If  we  assume  that  the  higher  of  the  two  figures  cited 
above  represent  the  present  wage-cost  ratio,  the  introduction  of  a  65-cent  mini- 
mum would  result  in  an  increase  in  cost  of  about  3  percent  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole;  the  increase  in  the  South  would  amount  to  about  7  percent  as  compared 
with  slightly  less  than  1  percent  in  the  North.  The  wage  and  cost  increase 
figures  are  shown  in  the  tabulation  below: 

Basic  lumber  indvstry:   Estimated  percentage  increase  in  wages  and  manufacturing 
costs  of  introduction  of  65-cent  minimum  wage,  by  region 


Percentage  increase  in- 


Wages-. - 

Manufacturing  costs. 


United 
States 


North 


South 


19 

7 


West 


»  Less  than  0.5  of  1  percent. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the  above  figures  reflect  the  average  effect 
by  region  of  the  introduction  of  a  65-cent  minimum  rate.  For  example,  wages  in 
some  establishments  in  the  North  will  be  increased  by  more  than  3  percent;  the 
increase  in  other  establishments  will  be  less  than  this  amount. 

Prices  and  profits 

Wartime  price  regulation  made  its  appearance  early  in  the  lumber  industry. 
The  first  lumber  schedule  was  issued  in  August  1941,  only  4  months  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  When  the  General  Maxi- 
mum Price  Regulation  was  issued  in  May  1942,  prices  of  75  percent  of  southern 
pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  western  pine  lumber  were  already  controlled.  These  three 
varieties  account  for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  total  output  of  softwoods  in  the 
United  States. «  .        ,  ,    «       .     , 

The  annual  index  of  prices  since  August  1939  is  shown  in  table  2.  A  sharp  rise 
in  prices  began  in  August  1940,  coincident  with  demands  for  lumber  for  military 
construction.  The  controls  established  in  August  1941  halted  the  sharp  upward 
rise  for  a  time.  Increases  which  occurred  in  1943  and  1944  were  largely  caused 
by  price  increases  permitted  on  southern  pine  lumber  to  encourage  production. 
In  September  1945  wholesale  lumber  prices  were  66.3  percent  above  the  1939  level. 

Available  materials  on  profits  indicate  that  the  large  corporations  in  the  lumber 
industry  have  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  manufacturing  industry  during 
the  war  years  (table  3).  These  statistics  are  presented  to  indicate  trends  rather 
than  actual  profit  returns  for  the  industry  since  only  51  large  companies  are  rep- 
resented between  1939-42,  35  in  1943,  and  25  in  1944.  The  profits  of  smaller 
mills  are  not  indicated  by  these  figures. 

Table  2. — Composite  index  of  wholesale  lumber  prices,  19S9-44  find  September  19 '^5 

[August  1939-100] 


Average  index 

1939 103.  4 

1940 114.  2 

1941. _ 136.  0 

1942 147.  6 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wholesale  Price  Division 


Average  index 

1943 156.  9 

1944 170.  1 

1945  (September)- 172.  0 


•  Report  of  Economics  Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  August  1943,  p.  22. 
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Table  Z.— Lumber  and  timber  basic  products:  Net  profits  before  and  after  taxes,  and 
as  a  percent  of  net  worth  and  sales,  1936-39  to  1944 


Year 


Net  profits 


As  a  percent  of  sales 


1936-39  (avers^e) 

1939« 

1940'. 

19411 

1942> 

1943» 

1944  (first  half)  ». 


Before  taxe? 


2.3 
1.7 
6.5 
14.1 
14.2 
11.2 
12.1 


After  taxes 


1.8 
1.3 
5.0 
8.4 
6.0 
4.0 
4.9 


Asa  percent  of  net 
worth 


Before  taxef 


1.5 
1.2 
6.0 
17.5 
20.3 
16.8 
14.5 


After  taxes 


l.r 
.9 
4.6 
10.5 
8.6 
6.1 
5.9 


»  Data  from  51  companies. 
»  Data  from  35  companies. 
»  Data  from  25  companies. 

Source:  OPA  Reports  on  Corporate  Profits,  10, 11, 12.    The  industry  definition  includes  certain  branches 
not  included  in  other  tabulations. 

PRODUCTION    OUTLOOK 

The  end  of  the  war  found  the  industry  in  a  favorable  position,  despite  heavy 
cut-backs  in  military  requirements  for  lumber.  The  industry  does  not  face  the 
problem  of  physical  reconversion  of  its  facihties  to  civilian  output.  The  expected 
high  level  of  construction  should  provide  a  ready  market  for  the  lumber  industry 
operating  at  capacity  for  the  next  few  years.  ;  ^       .     •   . 

However,  lumber  stocks  are  at  an  all  time  low,  and  the  relaxation  of  restraints 
on  civilian  construction  have  created  demands  far  in  excess  of  the  immediate 
supply.  If  the  manpower  problems  of  the  industry  can  be  solved  by  spring  of 
1946  the  shortage  of  lumber  is  not  expected  seriously  to  impede  reconversion  in 
the  long  run.  Building  up  stocks  and  filling  the  channels  of  distribution,  however, 
will  contribute  to  a  tight  lumber  situation  for  immediate  construction.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  sufficient  lumber  and  other  materials  will  be  available  for  a  construc- 
tion program  of  $7,000,000,000  or  more  in  1946.  Due  to  various  production 
difficulties  supplies  of  lumber  in  recent  months  have  been  below  expectations. 
Workers  are  not  returning  to  the  industry  as  fast  as  had  been  hoped. 

Exhibit  87 

Spatement  Submitted  by  ^rnest  W.  Greene,  Vice  President,  Hawaiian  Sugar 

'    Planters'  Association 

This  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  producers  of  tlie  Territory 
of  Hawaii  who  supply,  in  normal  years,  about  14  percent  of  all  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  S.  1349  would  work  grave  injury  to  the 
sugar  industry  in  Hawaii,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  We  believe  it  would  result  in  a  decrease  in  production  of  this  es- 
sential commodity  whereas  the  Government  has  stressed  importance  of  the 
maximuM  possible  production.  We  believe  it  would  result  in  a  decrease  in 
emiiloyment,  as  it  would  unquestionably  force  some  Hawaiian  producers  out  of 

business 

When  contracts  between  the  sugar  producers  and  the  unions  representing 
both  mill  and  agricultural  employees  were  announced  on  August  5,  1945,  the 
union  and  employers  issued  a  joint  statement  saying,  in  part : 

"Only  maximum  cooperative  effort  and  favorable  prices  will  enable  the  industry 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  wage  schedules."  .  -r  ,     ^    ^^,t,       «  ^ 

The  wage  schedules  referred  to  provided,  effective  as  of  July  1,  1945,  a  flat 
increase  of  7  cents  per  hour  to  all  employees,  making  the  present  basic  minimum 
virtually  47  cents  per  hour.  They  provided  further  (sec.  7  of  contract)  for  a 
classification  wage  structure  with  a  basic  minimum  rate  of  43%  cents  per  straight- 
time  hour  or  41  cents  per  straight-time  hour,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  without 
down-grading  of  any  present  employee,  as  follows : 


il 


"^i 


^ 


H 
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"The  classification  wage  structure  will  be  submitted  to  the  union  with  the 
rate  of  431/2  cents  per  straisht-time  hour  (inclusive  of  bonuses)  on  all  islands 
except  the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  shall  be  41  cents  (inclusive  of  bonuses) 
as  the  applicable  rate  for  the  basic  labor  grade  under  said  classification  rate 
structure  and  the  union  agrees  that  it  will  not  attempt  to  change  nor  will  it 
object  to  such  basic  labor  grade  rale  for  the  duration  of  the  within  contract. 
It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  said  minima  need  not  be  the  absolute 
minima.  Where  jobs  exist  that  are  in  job  content  and  requirements  below  the 
standard  of  the  basic  labor  grade,  rates  for  such  jobs  will  be  considered  apart 
from  the  classification  structure  as  sub-basic  jobs." 

When  tlie  uniform  contracts  between  the  sugar  producers  and  locals  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  effective  as  of  July 
1,  1945,  were  signed,  union  officials  joined  with  the  employers  in  issuing  a  state- 
ment which  said  in  part :  ^^^  . 

"The  scope  of  this  agreement,  affecting  34  plantations  and  20,000  plantation 
employees,  including  agricultural  workers,  is  Territory-wide,  and  uijon  its  embodi- 
ment in  individual  contracts  between  the  several  plantations  and  their  employees, 
at  an  added  cost  to  the  industry  of  about  $5,000,000  a  year,  will  present  serious 
financial  problems  to  some  plantations. 

"It  will  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  extensive  organization  coverages  ever 
accomplished  for  the  employees  of  an  agricultural  industry. 

"The  conditions  accepted  and  set  forth  in  the  contract  form  were  arrived  at 
through  voluntary  collective  agreement  after  prolonged  conferences  between  the 
committees  representing  management  and  the  union  with  James  P.  Blaisdell, 
president  of  the  Hawaii  Employers'  Council,  conducting  the  negotiations  on  behalf 
of  the  industry,  and  Montgomery  E.  Winn  appearing  as  legal  adviser  to  the  council. 
*  «  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

"With  the  execution  of  the  present  proposals  there  is  an  agreement  to  proceed 
at  once  with  plantation  job  classification  studies  for  the  purjwse  of  discovering 
any  inequalities  that  may  exist  in  wage  rates  of  comparable  i)ositions  so  that 
equalizing  adjustments  can  be  decided  on  while  production  proceeds  without 
interruption. 

"Provision  is  made  so  that  workers  whose  jobs  rate  higher  classification  will  be 
given  pay  increases  accordingly,  and  that  in  instances  of  lower  classifications 
there  will  be  no  reduction  of  pay  for  the  workers  presently  employed  in  these  jobs. 

"Immediate  benefits  to  follow  the  execution  of  the  contracts  will  be  added  wages 
and  services  to  employees  amounting  to  a  total  of  about  $5,000,000  a  year. 

"All  workers  affected  will  receive  an  over-all  wage  increase,  including  bonus, 
of  7  cents  an  hour. 

"The  terms  include  vacations  with  pay,  recognition  of  seniority,  extended  cover- 
age of  hospital  and  medical  perquisites,  and  machinery  for  the  expeditious  and 
amicable  settlement  of  grievances. 

"Parties  to  the  negotiations  recognize  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  both 
management  and  labor  for  the  successful  operation  oL  contracts  made  under  the 
terms  agreed  upon  and  that  strict  observance  of  these  conditions  is  an  understood 
pledge  in  their  acceptance. 

"Only  maximum  cooperative  effort  and  favorable  prices  will  enable  the  industry 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  wage  schedules. 

"Thus  it  becomes  the  concern  of  labor  equally  with  manngement  to  establish 
and  preserve  production  conditions  that  will  be  beneficial  to  both." 

(See  exhibit  1  attached  hereto.) 

Sugar  is  produced  in  Hawaii  on  plantation  farms  located  in  rural  districts 
where  each  farm  must  be  a  complete  operating  entity,  often  with  costly  sources 
of  supply  of  irrigation  water,  and  must  contain  the  means  of  growing  j^^'.garcane, 
harvesting  it,  transporting  it  to  a  sugar  mill  conveniently  located  on  the  farm 
and  there  processing  the  sugarcane  into  raw  sugar.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  classifies  the  employees  of  such  a  plantation  farm  who  work  in  the  mill 
as  industrial  and  covered,  and  those  who  work  in  the  fields  as  agricultural  and 
noneovered,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  employees  of  such  a  plantation  farm 
in  Hawaii  do  not  themselves  recognize  any  such  distinction.  This  applies 
especially  to  employees  whose  work  is  such  that  they  are  paid  at  or  about  the 
minimum  rate,  and  any  minimum  wage  or  change  therein  applied  to  employees 
in  the  sugar  mill  has  to  be  applied  also  to  all  other  employees,  including  the 
agricultural  employees  in  the  cane  fields.  Proportionate  increases  have  -to  be 
given  to  all  wage  earners.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  case  with  any  future  changes. 
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Therefore,  any  change  in  «''«  -'"fCch^aSerTouf oAmmoV^ftt 

Standards  Act  will  affect,  '"""^..ff'^^i^/^V^ftL  employers  and  the  unions 
act  contemplates      It  is  matuaUyrecogn,zed^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^^^^ 

that  ncreases,  other  than  increases  uue  i"  '""  warranted  under  present  con- 
in  conformity  with  the  union  aB'-'^'"^"'' ^f„^,°f„^^^'™H  The  eellU,^  price  of 
ditions  unless  the  price  «*  «"g%'«i,f  S^'i^  ?Sn  has  remained  practically 
sugar,  determined  by  the  Office  o(  Price  ^dm  mstration  na  ^^^^g'flng  sugar 

unchanged  since  early  in  the  year  194..  Costs  «  P™"»  j„*„n„ing  to  rise.  The 
SoSf  S^i^atr S -- -  t^n  ^r;ts  ra^t  sumLr  whef  the  statement 
'''•^^^rn^'of  s^g^rrHawali  has  dec^as^l  durju^^^  t^e  -^  years  due  to 

shortages,  of  labor  and  if'^J^^'''^'^[^„  J^'H  ^nter  ^"rTork  ami  it  has 
in  growing  sugarcane  and  "a°»7«,'f '"fi?^^^^^  the  loss  of  manpower 

^^n^^^'^Xn^nr^t'o^lTioT'pn^me,  all  costs,  including  total 

payments  to  e>"Pl«<f ''^f^'^/^^^i,"^^^^^^^^^  (96=  equivalent)  were  produced. 

of  $27,075,521.  «„.  047  tons  of  raw  sugar  (96°  equivalent)  were  produced 

.ifh  Ttl^lTot^^t^^^r^Z^t^  a  total  o,  |2.^3 -n  em^oyed 

rfnVr^rrsrh^rp/o^e^^^arrtS^^^^^^^ 

^"Tte^rumber  of  employees  decreased  ^^^^^^^^^ .^^'^Z^^A^^iteleai 
SrWrlhfr'r^aSrt^a^^^^^^^^^^ 

inf  theVnion  at  not  less  than  f  .0<^.«»1  ™'i  °^^»''  The  tolafpaf roll  fo  1^1 
provisions  of  the  "»/«"  ^«^7«' «f„Vc/ease  T^^^  percent  ov^r  the  year  1939. 
will  be  approximately  *40,000,COO  an  increase  <?  «»  Pf     ,      ^  indicate : 

In  terms  of  labor  cost  per  ton  of  raw  sugar,  tne  loiegoiug  ufeu  <= 


Year 

Labor  cost 
per  ton  of 
raw  sugar 

Labor  cost 
index 

Price  of 

raw  sugar 

per  ton 

Price^index 

1839 

1944 - 

1JH5  (eJstimated) 

$27.23 
39.39 
47.06 

100.0 
1144.6 
2  172,8 

$60.00 
74.80 
75.00 

100 
125 
126 

I  OPA  ceiling  price,  cost,  and  flight  mainland  port. 

•  OPA  SSI  price,  cost,  insur^ce,  and  freight  mainland  port. 

This  means  that  employees  will  receive  an  ^.^^ra  5%  percent  of  earnings  during 
t\.^  TTOun  iQdp;  in  nccordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  COC  program. 
The  c^nm«onal  cZpl  an^^^  made  to  sugar  producers  under  the  termB 

The  <»n«'itionai  compliance  vi  system  of  control  over  pro- 

of the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  are  actually  a  p^  program  Is  a  self-financing 

a?ran|ement'unde'r  whicTth^ excised,  is  tauin  out  !t  the  normal  gross  proceeds 
nfXsTle  of  sugar  and  principally  reduces  the  income  of  the  raw-sugar  iffo- 
Su<S-  who  then  u^n  compliance  with  certain  conditions,  receives  the  remainto 
of  his  ^rmal  proceeds  in  the  form  of  the  conditional-compliance  Payment  (See 
exWblt  III  attached  hereto.)     The  conditional  payments  are  not  gratuities  as 

78595 — 45 89 
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they  are  sometimes  misrepresented  to  be.  For  the  year  1944  the  conditional- 
compliance  payments  to  Hawaiian  producers,  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act,  amounted 
to  an  average  of  $9.37  per  ton  of  raw  sugar  (46.85  cents  per  100  pounds).  (See 
exhibit  IV,  attached  hereto.) 

The  Territorial  legislature,  in  1^5,  enacted  the  Hawaii  wage  and  hour  law 
(ch.  75,  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  as  amended),  effective  July  1,  1945.  It  is 
among  the  very  few  State  wage  and  hour  acts  covering  agricultural  workers,  for 
whom  it  establishes  a  minimum  wage  (for  employees  of  employers  of  20  or  more 
persons)  of  40  cents  per  hour — an  amount  eipial  to  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Further  protection  is  given  agricultural  workers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
sugarcane  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  which  provides  that  the  wages 
paid  to  such  employees  shall  be  not  less  than  minimum  wages  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  after  investigation  and  public 
hearing.  Workers  on  sugar-plantation  farms  are  thus  amply  protected  as  to 
minimum- wage  standards  under  Federal  and  Territorial  laws. 

Sugar  producers  in  Hawaii,  in  common  with  all  other  domestic  producers,  face 
a  period  of  reconversion  and  adjustment  to  peacetime  conditions  and  the  resump- 
tion of  a  free  market  and  free  prices.  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  sugar  will  continue  in  short  supply  for  some  time  and,  therefore,  may  be  the 
last,  or  at  least  one  of  the  last,  commodities  to  be  released  from  Government 
controls.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  can  now  foresee  the  cost  and  price 
conditions  under  which  sugar  will  be  produced  during  the  impending  period  of 
adjustment,  but  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  be  an  extremely  difficult  time. 
We  believe  that  wartime  conditions  have  caused  all  the  problems  incident  to 
increased  costs  with  which  sugar  producers  can  hope  to  deal,  and  that  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1349,  or  similar  legislation,  should  be  deferred  until  the  adjustment  to 
peacetime  conditions  has  indicated  the  conditions  under  which  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  will  have  to  operate  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  extra  labor  costs  which  would  be  imposed  upon  sugar  producers  by  the 
enactment  of  S.  1349  for  the  first  year  when  the  minimum  wage  would  be  65  cents 
per  hour  have  been  conservatively  estimated  at  an  aggregate  increase  in  pay  roll 
amounting  to  more  than  .$12,000,0(]0,  or  $14.12  per  ton  of  raw  sugar  (70.6  cents 
per  ICO  pounds).  The  increase  in  cost  might  amount  to  as  much  as  $17  per  ton 
of  sugar  (85  cents  per  100  pounds).  The  foregoing  estimates  are  made  on  the 
assumption  that  approximately  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  minimum  wage 
required  by  legislation  for  employees  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
would  have  to  be  applied  as  a  straight-time  hourly  increase  to  all  employees, 
including  employees  engaged  in  agriculture.  (See  exhibit  V.  attached  hereto.) 
Sugar  producers  in  Hawaii  cannot  survive  under  such  an  increase  in  costs  as 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  S.  1349.  urdess  the  price  of  sugar 
is  correspondingly  increased,  with  assurance  that  such  higher  prices  will  continue. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  Hawaii  in  the  year  1944  was  only  12  percent 
less  than  in  the  year  1939,  notwithstanding  a  loss  of  40  percent  in  numbers  of 
employees.  Production  was  maintained  by  the  unrenMtting  work  and  ingenuity 
devoted  by  plantation  managements  to  the  maximuif  adaptation  of  such  field 
machinery  as  was  available  to  mechanization  of  the  production,  cultivation,  and 
harvesting  of  sugarcane,  and  also  by  the  loyalty  and  hard  work  of  the  employees 
who  remained  in  the  work  of  sugar  production.  Under  the  conditions  of  extreme 
labor  shortage  there  is  created,  temporarily,  a  greatly  increased  output  of  sugar 
per  man-day  worked.  This  is  not  permanent  because  only  part  of  the  most  essen- 
tial tasks  have  been  performed.  Many  things  necessary  to  continued  high  produc- 
tivity in  cane  fields  have  been  omitted.  * 

A  tremendous  backlog  of  unperformed  maintenance  and  reconditioning  work 
has  been  built  up.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  or  increase  production  under  such 
conditions.  More  manpower  is  urgently  needed  and  must  be  employed f\s  soon  as 
available. 

Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  accurately  at  this  time  the  situation 
with  respect  to  wages,  man-days,  and  labor  cost  per  ton  of  sugar  when  it  is  possible 
to  operate  normally  with  adequate  working  forces  and  the  benefit  of  steady  prog- 
ress in  mechanization  of  field  operations.  Production  will  increase  when  such 
conditions  come  into  being  and  many  elements  of  cost  will  be  changed  thereby. 
It  would  be  well  to  await  that  time  before  enacting  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
S.  1349. 

The  elimination  of  the  exemptions  with  respect  to  the  hours  provisions  of  the 
act,  now  contained  in  section  7  (c),  would  throw  a  further  burden  of  increased 
cost  upon  processors  of  sugarcane  into  raw  sugar.    The  exemptions  for  the  first 
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"1;i'rrprl:;UKlf  o^SS^pL^^^^^^  t.n..  m  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  located 
-3H^o,1ut;ibawre^  r S^eS  ^^^^^^ 

'XL7rtl"JI»ZVnZ^»ltT^":  Tl,e  susaroane  must  be  processed  in  the  area 
Of  niduc  in  Eafho'ie  plantation  farms  has  its  own  transportat  on  system 
?n<l  Us  ow  "uga.  niill  to  pro.ess  its  sugarcane,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which 
a?e  sriocated  That  their  sSgarcane  can  be  transported  economically  to  neighbor- 

'"pfSimi'torms  vary  in  size,  the  smallest  producing  about  3,000  tons  and  the 
laSest  ab^  t  SlSw  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  In  the  year  1039  there  were  more  than 
S7(»0  enuZvees  on  plantation  farms.  Wartime  labor  shortage  has  reduced  the 
nnXr  to  less  than  23,000,  as  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  statement,  but  it  is 
opc^  Hmt  a  forma  wor^ig  force  will  again  be  available^  All  of  these  worke^ 
are  assmed  ofyear-round  employment,  both  in  growing  and  processing  s"garcanf- 
Therr  earnin^!ire  high  for  the  rural  employment  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
comilare  favorably  with  workers  in  similar  lines  under  similar  conditions  any- 

^  Health  *an,Plivi:?g^conlitlons  on  plantation  farms  are  excellent.  Each  em- 
ploy^ rece"ves  as  free  perquisites  of  employment,  house,  domestic  vater  and 
fuel  cominunitV  services'  and  complete  medi.al  service  and  hospitalizaaon  for 
himself  and  the  members  of  liis  immediate  family.  ,    .        , 

Zre  ?han  3,000  «mall  growers  work  jointly  with  certain  of  the  Plantation 
farms  principally  in  areas  where  sugar  eaup  is  grown  under  natural  rainfall, 
in  g 'owing  sSgarcane.  All  except  2  of  the  plantation  farms  are  mcorpora  ed 
ami  a^-e  owned  by  more  than  15,000  stockholders,  over  80  percent  of  whom  live 

'"B^ause  the  plantation  farms  are  located  in  rural  areas  they  have  for  many 
vears  made  contracts  with  one  or  another  of  several  agency  firms  in  Honolulu 
to  act  as  sugar  factors.  The  agents  provide  the  necessary  hnancing  for  grow- 
ing crops,  purchase  materials  and  supplies,  handle  shipping  and  marketing, 
and  render  valuable  consulting  .services  all  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  proaucers— 
in  fact,  at  considerably  less  than  it  would  cost  each  producer  to  perform  such 

service  for  itself 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  is  a  voluntary  agricultural  coop- 
erative of  sugar  producers.  It  operates  at  its  own  expense  and  experiment 
station  which  it  founded  f  0  years  ago  and  which  has  grown  to  be  recognized 
as  an   outstanding  scientific   institution   of   high   standing. 

Twenty-six  of  the  sugar  producers  in  Hawaii  own  and  operate  as  a  coopera- 
tive the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corp.     Its  refinery  at  Crockett 
Calif.,  has  as  its  sole  activity  the  processing  and  marketing  of  the  raw  sugar  and 
molasses  produced  by  its  owners.  ^         «« 

We  submit  that  this  is  not  an  appropriate  time  to  impose  upon  domestic 
sugar  producers  the  additional  burden  of  a  rigid  statutory  wage  increase  of 
large  amount  which  could  only  be  met  if  the  price  of  sugar  were  to  be  con- 
siderably increased.  It  is  recommended  that  the  adjustments  in  wages  which  it 
is  possible  to  make  be  left  to  the  processes  of  collective  bargaining,  which  in 
Hawaii  are  adequately  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  union  contract  with 
respect  to  the  classification  study  now  in  progress  and  the  adjustments  in  wage 
scales  which  are  to  be  made  as  a  result  thereof.  ^  „    -lo^ift 

The  sugar  producers  in  Hawaii,  therefore,  protest  the  provisions  of  S.  1349 
and  respectfully  urge  that  it  ne  not  enacted. 

Exhibit  I.  Hawaiian  Su§ar  Planter's'  Association  , 

The  following  joint  statement  was  issued  August  3  by  Richard  G.  Bell,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  representing  the  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations,  and  Jack 
Hall  chairman  of  the  Territorial  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union  Policy  Committee  concerning  the  new  sugar  industry-union  labor 
agreement. 
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"The  management  of  Hawaii's  sugar  plantations  and  the  territorial  policy 
committee  of  the  ILWU  announce  tlieir  agreement  on  basic  terms  for  a  contract 
form  that  is  acceptable  to  the  management  and  which  the  policy  committee 
Unanimously  recommends  for  acceptance  by  ILWU  local  unions  as  the  basis  for 
individual  contracts  on  sugar  plantations  throughout  Hawaii.  Members  of 
local  unions  will  state  their  positions  on  these  terms  by  secret  referendum  vote 
August  5. 

••The  contract  will  be  retroactive  to  July  1  if  accepted  by  the  local  ILWU 
unions  on  plantations  throughout  the  Territory. 

"This  agreement,  affecting  34  plantation  and  20,000  plantation  employees, 
including  agricultural  workers,  is  Territory-wide  and  upon  its  embodiment  in 
individual  contracts  between  the  several  plantations  and  their  employees  at 
added  cost  to  the  industry  of  about  $5,000,000  a  year  will  present  serious  finan- 
cial problems  to  some  plantations.  It  will  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  extensive 
organization  coverages  ever  accomplished  for  employees  in  an  agricultural 
Industry. 

"The  conditions  accepted  and  set  forth  in  contract  form  were  arrived  at 
through  voluntary  collective  agreement  after  prolonged  conferences  between 
committees  representing  mana.gement  and  union  with  James  P.  Blaisdell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaii  Employers'  Council  conducting  the  negotiations  on  behalf 
of  industry  and  Montgomery  Winn  appearing  as  legal  adviser  for  the  council. 
They  are  presented  jointly  by  the  two  committees  with  the  conviction  that  they 
provide  means  of  accomplishing  lasting  benefits  to  the  industry,  to  its  em- 
ployees, and  to  the  comnmnity  by  insuring  industrial  peace  and  uninterrupted 
sugar  production. 

•'They  are  designed  to  maintain  harmonious  relations  and  further  the  interest 
In  Hawaii's  industrial  progress  that  is  mutual  between  management,  labor. 
Investors  and  the  public  generally.  Their  objective  is  to  provide  desirable 
working  conditions  in  the  sugar  industry  that  can  be  maintained  without  work 
Stoppage  and  avoidable  friction  between  management  and  labor. 

•'With  the  execution  of  the  present  proposals  there  is  an  nuM-eement  to  proceed 
at  once  with  the  plantation  job  classification  studies  for  the  piflrpose  of  discovering 
any  inequalities  that  may  exist  in  wage  rates  of  comparable  positions  so  that 
equalizing  adjustments  can  be  decided  on  while  production  proceeds  without 
interruption.  The  provision  is  made  so  that  the  workers  whose  jobs  rate  higher 
classifications  will  be  given  pay  increases  accordingly,  and  that  in  instances  of 
lower  classifications  there  will  be  no  reduction  of  pay  for  the  workers  presently 
employed  in  these  jobs. 

"Immediate  benefits  to  follow  execution  of  contracts  will  be  added  wages  and 
services  to  employees  amounting  to  a  total  of  about  $'>.OOO.i):Ml  a  year.  All  workers 
affected  will  receive  an  over-all  wage  increase  including  bonus  of  7  cents  an 
hour. 

"Terms  include  vacations  with  pay.  recognition  of  seniority,  extended  coverage 
of  hospital  and  medical  perquisites,  and  machinery  for  the  expeditious  and 
amicable  settlement  of  grievances.  Lock-outs,  strikes,  sit-downs,  work  stoppages, 
and  slow-down  of  production  are  prohibited.  » 

"Parties  to  the  negotiations  recognize  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  both 
management  and  labor  for  the  successful  oi)eration  of  contracts  made  under  the 
terms  agreed  upon  and  that  strict  observance  of  these  conditions  is  an  under- 
stood pledge  in  their  acceptance.  Only  maximum  cooperative  effort  and  favor- 
able prices  will  enable  the  industry  to  maintain  and  improve  the  wage  schedules. 
Thus  it  becomes  the  concern  of  labor  equally  with  management  to  establish  and 
preserve  production  conditions  that  will  be  beneficial  to  both. 

"The  parties  joining  in  this  statement  believe  that  the  terms  agreed  upon  will 
be  favorable  to  creating  and  maintaining  these  vitally  necessary  conditions. 
Higher  pay  levels  and  betterment  of  working  conditions  will  be  reflected  in  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  and  of  the  community  and  the  recognition  of  mutual 
interest  will  be  an  incentive  to  cooi)erative  effort  beneficial  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  to  its  employees,  to  its  management,  and  to  the  investors  who  finance  its 
operations. 

"The  accomplishment  of  this  agreement  places  Hawaii  in  a  leading  position  in 
American  management-labor  relationshiixs  and  gives  bright  promise  for  Hawaii's 
industrial  future." 
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Exhibit  II.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 

War  Food  Administration, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  May  23,  1945. 

CCC  l^BTTER  NO.  3  TO  PRODUCERS  OF  HAWAIIAN  RAW   CANE  SUGAR 

Subject :  Offer  of  Commodity   Credit  Corporation  to  producers  of  1945  crop 
Hawaiian  raw  cane  sugar  ^„„c,- 

Tn  order  to  maintain  or  increase  the  production  of  Hawaiian  raw  cane  sugar 
durtnS  ?he  present  Ze^^'ency,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  corporate 
agencro    tSe  Unitea  Stltes'( hereinafter  called  Commodity  ,  hereby  o^^^^^^^ 
make  payments  with  respect  to  raw  cane  sugar  derived  from  Hawaiian  su^ar 
ranehai  vested  during  tt^  calendar  year  1^5   (hereinafter  called,  1945  crop- 

^""T'payments  with  respect  to  raw  cane  sugar.-^ommomy  ^^11,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  herein,  pay  to  each  P^'^^l^^^.fo^^f.t    "[^P  'S 
(hereinafter  called  the  Producer)  55  cents  per  100  pounds  (f  ^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^^^ 
conversion  factors  as  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended)  of  194^ 

'*T  M^xImumTo^^^^^^^^^  ^^''^^  «^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^"^'  ^  harvest  during 

the' calendar  year  1^45  a  maximum  quantity  of  sugarcane  and  to  obtain  the  pro- 
duction of  a  maximum  quantity  of  1943  crop  sugar  therefrom.  ,    ,  ^  ^^- 

3  Reduction  of  payments  upon  increase  in  price  of  raw  cane  sugar—W  bugar 
delivered  to  continental  United  States.-In  the  event  of  any  increase  or  increases 
above  $3.75  per  100  p^mnds,  c.  i.  f.,  duty  paid,  delivered  in  the  ceiling  pr ice  of 
raw  cane  sujar  at  final  destination  in  continental  United  States,  or,  if  there  is 
no  surh  ceiling  price,  in  the  event  of  any  increase  or  increases  above  $3  <o  per 
100  pounds,  c.  i.  f.,  duty  paid,  delivered,  in  the  New  York  market  price  (as  defined 
in  the  west  coast  cane  refiner  agreement,  heretofore  existing  between  Commodity 
and  west  coast  refiners  of  cane  sugar )  of  raw  cane  sugar,  the  total  amount  payable 
by  (Commodity  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  hereof  with  respect  to  raw  sugar  delivered 
to  the  continental  United  States  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  such 
increase  or  increases  applied  to  that  quantity  of  1945  crop  sugar  so  delivered 
during  the  effective  period  of  anv  such  increase  or  increases  at  each  destination. 

(b)  Sugar  delivered  in  the  Territory  of  Hanxiii.—ln  the  event  of  any  increase 
or  increases  above  the  price  per  100  pounds  of  raw  cane  sugar  in  effect  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  us  of  the  date  of  this  offer,  the  total  amount  payable  by 
Commwlity  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  hereof  with  respect  to  raw  sugar  delivered 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  direct  consumption  or  refining,  or  for  any  purpose 
other  than  shipment  to  the  continental  United  States,  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  such  increase  or  increases  applied  to  that  quantity  of  194o  crop 
sugar  so  delivered  during  the  effective  period  of  any  such  increase  or  increases. 

4.  Appointment  of  sugar  factors  as  attorney  in  fac^.— Producer,  in  aeeepting 
this  offer,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  appointed  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  coiT)ora- 
lion  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  having  its  principal 
place  of  business  at  Honolulu  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (hereinafter  called 
"Sugar  Factors"),  its  attorney  in  fact,  for  it  and  on  its  behalf  to  make  application 
for  payment  hereunder  and  to  receive  any  and  all  payments  due  or  to  become  due 
it  hereunder  and  generally  to  do  and  perform  each  and  every  act  and  thing  what- 
soever which  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  receipt  of  payment  here- 
under. 

5.  Przvmewf.— Application  for  payment  hereunder  shall  be  made  on  behalf  of 
producer  by  Sugar  Factors  (a)  on  or  before  August  1,  1945,  with  respect  to  all 
1945  crop  sugar  delivered  on  or  before  midnight  June  30,  1945,  and  (b)  on  or 
before  March  1, 1946,  with  respect  to  1945  crop  sugar  delivered  after  June  30, 1945. 
The  application  shall  be  in  such  form,  supported  by  such  documents  and  accom- 
panied by  such  certifications  and  proofs,  as  Commodity  may  prescribe.  The 
amount  payable  by  Commodity  to  producer  hereunder  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  application  has  been  approved  by  Commodity. 

6.  Settlement  tmth  planters  and  labor. — Producer  shall  treat  the  amount  payable 
by  Commodity  hereunder  as  an  increase  in  the  New  York  market  price  of  sugar 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement  for  sugarcane  under  the  contracts  between  producer 
and  the  planters  from  whom  it  purchases  sugarcane  during  the  calendar  year 
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1945,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  labor  pursuant 
to  the  bonus  plan  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association  in  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1945.  Producer  shall  continue  such  bonus  plan  in  effect  throughout  the 
calendar  year  1945. 

7.  Books,  records,  and  accounts. — Producer  shall  keep  complete  and  accurate 
books,  records,  and  accounts  with  respect  to  all  1945  crop  sugar  produced  or  de- 
livered by  or  for  it  with  respect  to  all  sugarcane  from  which  sugar  is  produced, 
and  with  respect  to  all  amounts  paid  by  it  to  its  workers  and  planters.  Producer 
shall  furnish  to  Commodity  such  information  and  reports  relating  to  these  trans- 
actions as  Commodity  may  from  time  to  time  request.  Commodity  shall  have 
the  right  at  any  time  or  times  to  audit  any  books,  records,  and  accounts  of 
producer  and  of  Sugar  Factors  necessary  for  determinations  hereunder. 

8.  Delivered  defined. — For  the  purposes  of  this  offer  sugar  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  delivered  (a)  at  any  port  of  destination  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States, 
upon  arrival  of  the  ocean  carrier  at  such  port  and  (b)  elsewhere,  when  title  to 
the  sugar  is  transferred  from  producer:  Provide-d,  however.  That  with  regard 
to  lost  cargoes  the  shipping  weight  of  such  cargoes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
delivered  14  days  after  date  of  clearance  from  loading  port. 

9.  Ofjfwials  not  to  benefit. — No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  Resident 
Commissioner,  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  offer  or  to  any 
benefit  that  may  arise  therefrom,  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  benefits  arising  from  this  offer  if  accruing  to  a  corporation. 

10.  Assignment. — No  contract  resulting  from  an  acceptance  of  this  offer  nor 
any  claims  arising  thereunder  shall  be  assigned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  producer 
without  the  prior  written  approval  of  Commodity,  and  any  such  assignments  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  may  be  approved  or  prescribed  by  Commodity. 

Commodity    Credit    Corporation, 
By  C.  C.  Fabrington,  Vice  President. 


Exhibit  III.  Haumiian  t^ugar  Planters*  Association 

The  Tax-Quota-Payment  Program  for  Sigar  Under  the  Sugar  Act 

Predicted  effect  of  tax 

As  was  oflacially  predicted,  the  effect  of  the  tax  has  not  been  to  increase  the 
price  of  sugar  to  consumers. 

*'*  *  *  one  is  likely  to  assume  that  excise  taxes  increase  prices  under  all 
conditions,  but  an  excise  tax  on  sugar,  within  certain  limits,  under  a  quota  system 
is  one  of  the  exceptions.^ 

"Quotas  influence  the  price  of  sugar  through  the  control  of  supply  ;  consequently 
under  a  quota  regulation  of  the  supply  of  sugar,  a  tax  may  be  levied  without 
causing  any  adverse  effect,  over  a  period  of  time,  on  the  price  paid  by  consumers. 

"I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of  an  excise  tax  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  0.75  cent  per  pound  of  sugar,  raw  value.  I  am  definitely  advised  that 
such  a  tax  would  not  increase  the  average  cost  of  sugar  to  consumers." ' 

Actual  effect  of  tax 

"Since  the  total  quota  for  sugar  was  completely  filled  each  year,  the  quota 
system  definitely  limited  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  available  for  sale  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  the  processing  tax.  Consumers  would  pay  only  a 
given  price  and  aggregate  amount  for  such  a  quantity,  depending  upon  the  exist- 
ing state  of  demand,  which  is  largely  influenced  by  consumer  purchasing  power. 
Therefore,  the  tax  did  not  affect  the  retail  price  in  any  way,  at  least  over  any 
appreciable  peroid  of  time,  and  so  could  not  have  been  passed  on  to  consumers.' 

"Since  the  tax  was  not  borne  by  consumers  or  by  refiners  or  distributors  of  cane 
sugar,  and  apparently  was  not  borne  by  the  manufacturers  of  raw  sugar,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  grower  of  cane  sugar,  as  the  residual  element  in  the  situation,  did 
bear  the  burden  of  the  tax  as  such."  * 


1  Statement  on  Sugar,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Press  Release,  March  15,  1937.  p.  9. 

»  Message  From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  a  Recommendation  for 
the  Enactment  of  the  Sugar  Quota  System,  and  Its  Necessary  Complements.  March  1, 
1937,  House  of  Representatives  Document  No.  156.  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

8  I'age  67,  An  Analysis  of  the  Effects  of  the  Processing  Taxes  Levied  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  published  1937  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

*An  Analysis  of  the  Effects  of  the  Processing  Taxes  Levied  Under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  p.  70.  Note  that  this  applies  to  cane  sujrar.  In  case  of  beet  the  new  tax 
program  caused  some  shift  of  income  from  processors  to  producers,  as  explained  an<r 
predicted  in  March  15,  1937,  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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The  tax  under  the  sugar  program  has  been  borne  principally  by  the  producers 
of  raVsugafand  sugar  beets,  an  the  cost  of  sugar  to  consumers  has  not  been 
?ncrerscS^%fe  following  table  illustrates  these  points  by  statistics  for  years 
when  t^  processing  or  excise  tax  was  in  effect  compared  with  years  when  there 
was  no  such  tax : 


Average, 
19(»-13 


1935 


Price  of  raw  sugar  ' 

Processing  or  excise  tax ---.--:c'"V-« C  — 

Refining  and  distributing  margm  (by  dmerence) . . . . 


Retail  price  of  refined  sugar  ». 


Centp  per 
pound 
4.10 


1.85 


6.95 


Cents  per 

pound 

3.20 

.50 

2.00 


5.70 


1936 


1938 


Cents  per 
pound 
3.60 


2.00 


5.60 


Cents  per 

pound 

2.94 

.50 

1.86 


5.30 


1939 


Cents  per 
pound 
2.99 
.50 
1.91 


5.40 


>  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
»  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

The  sugar  program  is  a  self-financing  arrangement  under  which  the  tax  is 
taken  out  of  the  normal  gross  proceeds  of  sale  of  sugar,  and  principally  reduces 
the  income  of  the  raw  producer,  who  then,  upon  compliance  with  certain  condi- 
tions receives  the  remainder  of  his  normal  proceeds  in  the  form  of  the  condi- 
tional compliance  payment.  The  total  proceeds— sales  price  and  conditional 
payment— are  intended  to  return  to  the  raw  producer  his  normal  share  of  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  the  tax  on  sugar  is  not  a  price-raising  device  at  all  The 
sole  purpose  and  effect  is  to  withhold  temporarily  from  cane  and  beet  producers 
a  substantial  part  of  their  normal  income,  in  order  to  use  it  later  in  Pa.vments 
to  nroducers  as  an  irresistible  incentive  to  carry  out  production  adjustment 
and  marketing  control— as  well  as  to  induce  them  to  meet  standards  for  em- 
ployment and  soil  conservation  deemed  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  program 

As  long  as  the  tax  remains  in  effect,  any  denial  or  drastic  curtailment 
of  conditional  compliance  payments  to  any  group  of  domestic  producers  would 
inflict  an  injustice  on  all  producers  thus  discriminated  against,  and  would,  it 
carried  very  far,  prove  financially  disastrous  to  many  of  them.  ,      .       ,  „ 

The  conditional  compliance  payment  under  the  sugar  program  is  not  a  burden 
on  either  taxpayers  or  consumers.  It  is,  as  has  been  explained,  merely  a  practi- 
cal device  for  inducing  producers  to  carry  out  certain  practices  deemed  by  Con- 
gress to  be  essential  and  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  welfare 

(1)  The  payment  of  officially  determined  minimum  wages. 

(2)  The  observance  of  minimum  wages  for  employees. 

(3)  The  adjustment  and  control  of  production  and  marketing.  . 

(4)  The  payment  by  processors  of  not  less  than  officially  determined  minimum 
prices  for  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane.  .     „^^^^ 

(5)  The  carrying  out  of  farming  practices  intended  to  preserve  and  increase 

the  fertility  of  the  soil.  ^  ,         , 

A  producer  who  has  complied  with  the  prescribed  conditions  has  earned,  and 
by  right  should  receive,  the  payment  for  which  he  has  thus  qualified  under  a 
self-supporting  program.  The  tax  reduction  in  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  raw 
product  makes  it  necessary  for  all  producers  to  qualify  for  and  receive  the 
conditional  payment  in  order  to  realize  a  normal  return.  Large-scale  producers, 
under  the  graduated  scale  of  reductions  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Sugar  Act, 
receive  in  conditional  compliance  payments  considerably  less  than  the  amount 
contributed  through  the  tax  on  the  sugar  they  produce. 

A  scale  of  reductions  in  payments  based  on  mere  size  of  the  production  unit 
must  necessarily  give  an  inequitable  result  because  there  is  no  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  cost  and  the  scale  of  production.  It  is  incorrect  to  assume  that 
large  producers  necessarily  make  large  profits.  Some  large  producers  make  little 
profit,  and  some  make  more.  The  same  is  true  of  small  producers,  some  of  whom 
produce  at  high  cost  and  some  at  low  cost.  Those  few  large  and  small  producers 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  substantial  profits  pay  large  income 
taxes,  and  thus  are  subject  to  a  levy  on  net  income.  ^     ,^  r.    v.      a 

In  fact,  it  will  be  noted  that  any  adjustment  of  producer  income  should  be  based 
on  profits  and  not  on  merely  the  size  of  the  farm  in  order  that  a  program  may 
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operate  successfully.    This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  as  follows : 

July  1,  1939. 

Hon.  E.  p.  Smith, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate. 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  »  » 

Technical  aspects  of  S.  2395. 

It  is  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  following  possibilites  of  im- 
proving the  technical  provisions  of  S.  2395: 

*  •  ♦  *  *  *  * 

2.  By  modifying  the  provision  in  section  340  (b)  whereby  the  certificate  al- 
lotments per  farm  would  be  scaled  down  as  the  total  number  of  bushels  in- 
creases. It  is  possible  that  this  provision  was  included  on  the  assumption  that 
large  producing  units  have  a  marked  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
in  production.  If  this  assumption  were  correct,  the  ultimate  eflect  of  these  scale- 
down  provisions  would  be  to  foster  the  adoption  of  less  effi-ient  production  units. 
On  the  other  hand,  efficiency  of  production  seldom,  if  ever,  increases  in  any 
given  proportion  to  the  increases  in  the  size  of  the  enterprise.  Some  small  farms 
are  low-cost  producers  and  some  large  farms  are  high-cost  producers.  CJonse- 
quently,  these  scale-down  provisions  would  not  be  an  equitable  means  of  avoid- 
ing excess  profits. '  The  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory  device  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  tax  on  the  things  themselves,  namely  high  net  incomes  and  excess 
profits. 

Harky  L.  Brown,  Acting  Secretary. 
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V.  S.  Department  of  AGRicxn/ruRB, 

Production  and  Makkkting  Administration, 

Washington  25,  D.  C,  October  16.  1945. 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Greene, 

Vice  President,  Haicaiuin  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Greene:  There  are  set  forth  below  the  data  which  you  recently  re- 
quested with  respect  to  the  1944  Hawaiian  sugarcane  program.     Except  as  in- 
dicated, this  information  is  taken  from  the  annual  summary  of  the  applications 
for  payment  submitted  by  Mr.  King. 

Number  of   apx)lications 39 

Number    of  producer-payeesf 1,605 

Acres  of  sugarcane  growing *  210' 072 

Acres  of  sugarcane  harvested 1 109]  522 

Tonnage  of  sugarcane  harvested 8,757^197 

Tonnage  of  sugar  with  respect  to  abandorunent  and  deficiency '     l,'o75 

Actual  tonnage  of  sugar  produced 874,946- 

Total    sugar   for   payment 876,021 

Total   payment $14, 0I6',  331 

Deduction  pursuant  to  sec.  304(c) $5,803,135 

Deduction  because  of  employment  of  child  labor $2,  540 

Net   payment $8, 210,  656 

Average  payment  per  ton  of  sugarcane $0,937 

Average  payment  per   ton   of   sugar $9.37 

Average  payment  per  acre  harvested $74.97 

Average   payment    per   application $210,530 

Average   payment  per   producer-payee $5, 116 

*  From  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

Note. — Payment  figures  include  amounts  for  abandonment  and  deficiency. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  Nicholson, 
Chief,  Sugar  Act  Division,  Sugar  Branch. 


( 
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Exhibit  V.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 

Honolulu,  T.  H., 

October  9,  1945. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Spalding,  .     .        „      \  j      m    tt 

President,  Hatmiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  Honolu^^,  1 .  H. 

Dear  Sie  :  This  is  the  report  of  the  special  committee  which  y^ou  appointed  to 
determine  the  effect  which  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  S.  1349  will  have  on  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  industry,  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  now  in  committee  and  an  immediate  answer  is 
necessary,  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  investigate  the  problem  thoroughly.  We 
do  however  believe  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  minimum  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  pay-roll  costs  and  the  resultant 
increase  in  production  cost  per  ton  of  raw  sugar. 

A  digest  of  the  bill  is  attached  hereto  and  there  is  also  attached  our  computa- 
tions of  the  increased  costs  per  ton  of  sugar  due  to  the  proposed  establishment 
of  minimum  wage  rates  as  shown  in  the  computation.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  increased  costs  shown  are  the  minimum.  The  bill  exempts 
agricultural  employment  but  past  experience  shows  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
treat  all  plantation  employees  similarly.  Computed  on  this  basis  all  employees, 
If  the  bill  becomes  law,  will  receive  an  increase  in  pay  per  hour  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  proposed  minimum  rates  and  the  present  minimum  rate  in 
effect  of  approximately  41  cents  per  hour. 

Our  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  minimum  increase  in  total  cost  and  per  ton  of  sugar  will  be : 


First  effective  year  (65-cent  minimum).. 
Second  effective  year  (70-cent  minimum) 
Thereafter  (75-cent  minimum) 


Total 


$14, 630, 070 
17,678,001 
20,  725, 932 


Per  ton 


$17.42 
21.05 
24.67 


2.  Based  upon  the  above  minimum  increases  in  production  costs,  the  fixed  price 
of  sugar  and  present  or  proposed  governmental  payments  to  foster  production,  a 
majority  of  the  34  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations  with  an  aggregate  net  worth 
exceeding  $150,000,000,  will  be  unable  to  operate. 

Furthermore,  it  roust  be  continually  borne  in  mind  that  the  plantations  con- 
tribute very  heavily  to  the  taxes  collected  by  the  Territory  and  if  a  number  of 
plantations  were  to  go  out  of  business  the  remaining  ones  would  have  to  bear 
an  unproportionate  share  of  such  taxes,  unfairly  adding  to  their  burden. 

The  unemployment  situation  resulting  from  the  liquidation  of  any  number 
of  plantations  would  be  calamitous  so  far  as  the  economic  structure  of  the  Terri- 
tory as  a  whole  is  concerned  and  would  force  the  liquidation  of  other  related  busi- 
nesses. 

Respectfully  submitted.  „  «    .    ^  ^1.   -^    «« 

*^  R.  G.  A.  Crowe,  Chairman. 
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